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List of Agents in India from whom 
Government of India Publications are available. 


(a) pKoviNcuL Government Book Depots. 

ASSAM :—Supcrictendent, Assam Secretariat Press, Shillong. 

Bihar ; —Superinteixdent, Government Printing, P, O. Gulzarbagh, Patna. 

Bombay : —Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, Queen's Road, Bombay. 
Central Provinces :—Superintendent, Government Printing, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 
Madras :—Superintendent, Government Press, Mount Road, Madras. 

North-West Frontier Province: —Manager, Government Printing and Stationery, Peshawa i 
Orissa : —Press Officer, Secretariat, Cuttack. 

Punjab : —Superintendent, Government Printing, Punjab, Lahore. 

Sind Manager, Sind Government Book Depot and Record Office, Karachi (Sadar). 

UNiTBiit Provinces :—Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U. P., Allahabad. 


Advani dk Co., The Mall, Cawnpore. 

Aero Stores, Karachi.* 

Armi^ Musketry Stores, Moga (Punjab).t 
Banthiya & Co., Ltd., Station Road, Ajmer. 

Bengal Flying Club,* Bum Dum Cantt.* 

Bhawnani & Sons, NeAV Delhi. 

Bombay Book Depot, Charni Road, Glrgaon, Bombay. 

Book Company, Calcutta. 

Booklover’s Resort, Taikad, Trivandrum, South India. 

British Book Depot, Lucknow. 

British Book Depot, Risalpore. 

British Stationery Mart, Booksellers, Peshawar Cantt. 
Buckingham & Co., Booksellers and Stationers, Greenwood 
Street, Siaikot City. 

Burma Book Club, Ltd., Rangoon, 

Cambridge Book Co., Booksellers, New Dak Bungalow 
Road, Patna. 

Chandrakant Chimanlal Vora, Ahmedabad. 

Chatterjee & Co., 3, Bacharam Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 
Chiney & Sons, Booksellers, etc., Dhantoli, Nagpur, C. P. 
Chukervertty, Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 13, College Sq^uare, 
Calcutta. 

Das Gupta & Co., 54/3, College Street, Calcutta. 

Dastane Brothers, Home Service, 456, Raviwar Peth, Poona 2. 
Delhi and V. P. Flying Club, Ltd., Delhi.* 

Desbmukh Book Depot, Station Road, Sholapur. 

English Book Depot, Ferozepore. 

English Bookstall, Karachi. 

English Book Depot, Taj Road, Agra, 

English Book Store, Abbottabad, N,*W. F. P. 

Faqir Chand Marwah, Peshawar Cantonment, 

Higginbothams, Madras. 

Hindu Library, 137'F, Balaram De Street, Calcutta. 

H. L. College of Commerce, Co-operative Stores, Ltd., 
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Imperial Book Depot and Press, hear Jama Masjid (Machh- 
liwalan), Delhi. 

Imperial Publishing Coy., Lahore. 

Indian Army Book Depot, Dayalbagh, Agra. 
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Indian School Supply Depot, Central Avenue, South, P. O. 

Dharamtala, Calcutta, 
liiteniational Book Service, Poona 4, 

Jaiua & Bros., Mori Gate, Dellii, and Connaught Place, New 
Delhi, Messrs. J. M. 

Joshi, News Agent, Devgad Baria vid Piplod, Bombay, 
Mr. V. G. 

Kamala Book Depot, ir>, College Square, Calcutta. 

Kansil & Co., 9, Commercial Buildings, The Mall, Lahore, 
Messrs. N. C. 

Karnataka Sahitya Mandir, Dharwar (S. India). 

ICeale & Co., 65, Britto Road, Karachi (Saddar). 

Kitabistan, 17-A, City Road, Allahabad, 

Krishnaswami & Co., Teppakulam P. 0., Trichiaopoly 
Fort, Mes.srs. S. 

Lahiri & Co., Ltd., Calcutta, Messrs. S. K. 


(b) Private Booksellers. 

London Book Co. (India), Arbab Road, Peahawar, 
Nowshera, Rawalpindi. 

Lyal! Book Depot, Lyallpore, 

Molhotra & Co., Post Box No. 94, Lahore, Messrs. U, P. 
Matliur & Co., Messrs. B. 8., Chatur-Vilas, Paota, C»v. 

Lines, Jodhpur (Rajputana), 

Minerva Book Shop, Anarkali Street, Lhhote. 

Modern Book Depot, Bazar Road, Siaikot Cantt. 

Mohanlal Dossabhai Shah, Rajkot. 

Mohan News Agency, Kotah (Rajputana), 

National Welfare Publicity Ltd., Mangalore. 

New Book Co., " Kitab Mahal", 192, Hornby Road, Bom 
Newman <k Co„ Ltd., Calcutta, Messrs. W. 

Oxford Book and Stationery Company, Delhi, Lah- 
Simla, Meerut and Calcutta. 

Parikh & Co., Baroda, Messrs. B. 

Pioneer Book Supply Co., 2U, Shib Narayan Das Lt le, 
Calcutta and 219, Cloth Market, Delhi. 

Popular Book Depot, Grant Road, Bombay, 

Punjab Religious Book Society, Lahore, 

Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 

Raghunath Prasad & Sons, Patna City. 

Rama Krislma Sons, Booksellers, Anarkali, Lahore. 

Ram Krishna Bros., Opposite Bishranibag, Poona City. 
Ramesh Book Depot and Stationery Mart, Kashmere Gate, 
Delhi. 

Ray Sons, 43, K. cfe L. ^^dwardes Road, Rawalpindi, 
Murree and Peshawar, Messrs. J. 

Reliance Stores, Booksellers, Princess Street, Karachi. 

Roy Chowdlmry & Co., 72, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
Messrs. N. M. 

Saraswati Book Depot, 15, Lady Hardinge Road, Ne'v 
Delhi. 

Sarcar & Sons, 15, College Square, Calcutta, Messrs. M. C. 
Sharada Mandir, Ltd., Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

Standard Book Depot, Cawnpore. 

Standard Book Depot, Lahore, Delhi and Simla. 

Stuudard Bookstall, Karachi. 

Standard Bookstall, Quetta. 

Standard Law Book Society, 79/1, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
Subhan, Book-Seller and Publisher, Bilaspnr, C. P., Mr. M. A- 
Swaminatha Sivam & Co., Paddukotah, Messrs. P. N. 
Tanawada & Sons, Booksellers, Sangli. 

Tara & Son-s, llazmak (India), Messrs. B. S. 

Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, Messrs. D. B. 

Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Thacker, Spink & Co. (1933), Ltd., Calcutta. 

'I’ripathi A Co., Booksellers, Princes Street, Kalbadevi Roac, 
Bombay, Messrs. N. M. 

Uberoy, J, C., Journalist, Printer and Publisher, Jaycc" 
House, Alexandra Road, Ambala. 

University Book Agency, Kacheri Road, Lahore. 

Upper India Publishing House, Ltd., Literature P' ace, 
Ammuddaula l*ark, Lucknow. 

Varadaebary & Co., Madras, Messrs. P. 

Venkata.subban, A., Law Bookseller, Vellore. 

Wheeler & Co., Allahabad, Calcutta and Bombay, Met. 

A. il. 

Young Man & Co. (llegd.), EgertoQ Road, Delhi, 


• Agents for publications on Aviation only, 
t Agent for Army Publications only. 
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1. No. 28.T. (2)/ 38. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

iVstc DeUii, Oie 9th April, 1938. 

RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

TEe protection afforded to the Sericultural Industry in India 
by the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, 
will determine on the Gist March, 1939. The Tariff Board is 
requested to examine the question of the protection enjoyed by 
the Industrj' and to report what protective measures if any, should 
be continued after that date. 

2. The Tariff Board, in making its recommendations, will take 
into account all relevant considerations including the financial 
needs of the country and the dependence of the Governmeat of 
India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its 
revenue. It will have regard also to part (c) of the Resolution 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th February, 1923, 
and will consider in particular how its recommendations will affect 
the handloom weaving industry. 

3. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views 
should he considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 


M. SLADE, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 
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2. PreM Ownmunigug iMtMd'b^'tfatr Tdri£f Board, on the 7th 

May, 1938. 

The Government of India in their Resolution No. 28-T. (2)/38, 
dated the 9th April, 1988, have directed the Tariff Board to 
examine the question of the protection enjoyed by the Sericultural 
Industry under the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment' 
Act, 1934, which will determine on the 31st March, 1939, and to 
report what protective measures, if any, should be continued after 
that date. 

2. Persons or firms who desire that their views should be 
tssnsidered by the'Board, should address their representations (with 
six s^re copHes) to the Secretary, Tferiff Board; Matheran (Bombay 
Presidenfcy); so'as to reach' the Board's office not later than the 
Isf June, 1938, and up to 15th June at Board’s office at Poona. 
OA receipt of such representations the Board will issue, as early 
as possible, a questionnaire setting out the points on which detailed 
information is required. The dates for the public examination of 
witnesses will be notified in due course. 
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3. Quettioimaires iuued by the Tariff Board. 

(1) QuKSTIONNAlBa . Foa. Handlook Inoustby. 


Quesiiontiaire for Local Governments, 

1. (a) WJiftt is the total number of handloom weavers in your area? How 
many are at present engaged— 

(i) in weaving pure silk goods only. 

(ii) in weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods {i.e., in making 

cotton piecegoods with silk borders), and 

(iii) in weaving cotton goods only. 

(b) Has there been any increase in the total since 1st April, 1934? 

2. From what sources do silk weavers obtain their raw materials, e.g., 
raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk, artificial silk yarn and gold thread? Are these 
materials manufactured in India or imported? What is the price paid 
per lb.? 

3. Is yarn made from staple fibre used by weavers in the manufacture of 
silk goods? If so, what proportion of this yarn is as a rule utilised? From 
what source is it obtained, and what is its price? 

4. Is there any tendency for staple fibre yam to oust silk? What is 
the market estimation of staple frhrc goods? 

5. Please state whether the following operations arc generally performed 
by the weaver himself or by some other agency: — 

(i) twisting and winding; 

<ii). boiling off^ 

(iii) dyeing; 

(iv) doubling and preparing the warp. 

6L What kinds of silk are used for warp and for weft? 

7. The last Tariff Board found that in most parts of the country the 
organisation of the industry was in the hands of merchants who finance it. 
.What is the present position? Do the weavers get a fair deal under this, 
system? Have you any suggestions to make? 

8. At the time of the last Tariff Board it was stated that the following 
varieties of silk goods were generally produced: — 

(1) Gulbadam; 

(2) Daryai. 

(3) Phulkari. 

(4) Sarees. 

(5) Gota. 

(6) Dupattas. 

(7) Lungis. 

(8) Suitings and shirtings. 

(9) Handkerchiefs. 

(10) Gown pieces. 

(11) Brocades (khimkhah). 

Are those classes of cloth still woven in your area or has there been any 
change? To what extent do they compete in the market with imported 
piecegoods and what are the qualities most subject to such'competition? 

9. What is the total handloom prci^uction of goods made from the 

materials mentioned in Question 2? ' 
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10. How many days are generally taken by a weaver to produce the 
finished article in each category!' 

11. What kind of silk is used and what quantityP 

12. What is the length and breadth of the liiiishod article and what is iU 
approximate prieeP 

13. What is the approximate value of the total annual production of silk 
goods P 

14. For what purposes is spun silk usedP Is its use restricted to parti¬ 
cular kinds of cloth? 

1.5. How do weavers obtain their silk supply P Do they purchase it 
directly from the reeler or through middlemen? 

16. Do merchants supply silk to weavers on credit? If so, how much 
crciht do they give and for what period? 

17. Do silk merchants acting as importers’ agents sell direct to weavers 
or through retailers or brokers? 

18. How does the quality of Indian silk compare with that of imported 
silk? What is the upliiiuu of silk meroliants with regard to Indian silk? 

19. Is silk yarn sorted or graded either by the reeler or by any other 
agency? If sorting or grading were introduced would the weavers take 
advantage of it and would it result in the increased consumption of Indian 
silk? 

20. Is there a system whereby silk is supplied to weavers by a middleman 
to whom the finished article is returned for marketing? If so, what are 
the conditions generally imposed? 

21. During the last Tariff Board enquiry it was stated that one rea.son 
why weavers prefer to use imported silk is the lack of enterprise and method 
in the marketing of Indian raw silk in the principal silk producing centres. 
It was further stated that no serious effort was made to advertise the merits 
and varieties of Indian silks and the variation in the unit of weight between 
one silk producing centre and another and between the silk producing anu 
the weaving centres proved a most serious handicap to Indian silk. Please 
state the present po.sition. Have any efforts been made to remedy these 
defects ? 

22. It was stated during the last enquiry that Indian silk was more 
difficult to wind than foreign silk and that the loss in degumming was 
greater in the case of Indian silk than in the case of Chinese silk. Has 
there been any improvement in the method of re-reeling? 

23. It was found that imported artificial .silk yarn was replacing raw 
silk to a marked degree on account of its extreme cheapness. Please stato 
the present position. 

24. The Tariff Board in 1933 found that .spun silk was a serious competitor 
to Indian raw silk because of the advantage to the weaver that it did not 
need re-reeling or twisting and thus he was able to save expense on both 
these operations, and at the same time there was no loss in degumming. 
Please state if the present rate of duty is sufficient to protect the Indian 
product. 

25. Please give a stateinent showing annually the variations in cost 
price, sale price and weavers wages for typical articles of cloth in important 
weaving centres in your area since 1st April, 1934. 

26. The last Tariff Board was of opinion that any devolopment of sericul¬ 
ture in India must depend upon the existence of a large and growing market, 
which was provided almost entirely hv the handloom indifsTrv and for 
■Jhat reason it was suggested by the majority of local Governments that any 
increase in the duty on imported silk should he accompanied by an increase 
in the duty on imported silk manufactures. Please state whether the 
present duties on imnorted silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and mixtures 
have proved beneficial to handloom weavers. 
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27. Have any factories for the production of silk goods come into exist¬ 
ence as the result of protection to the Sericultural indu.stry or for any other 
reason i' if ao, what is their financial position f Do they use Indian or 
imported raw material P Please state the reasons for their preference. 

28. What is the approximate cost of manufacture of typical articles of 
silk cloth under the following heads: — 

<1) Raw material. 

(2) Twisting and winding charges. 

(3) Dyeing charges, 

(4) Weaving charges. 

(6) Cost of labour. 

(6) Other charges. 

How are the weavers paid—per day or per piece? At what rates are they 
paid? 

29. In what way is assistance rendered by Co-operative Societies? Do 
they advance money on the finished product or do they assist the weavers to 
obtain their supplies of raw materials and other requisites? 

30. Where is the manufactured article sold? If not at the place of 
manufacture, what are the principal markets to which finished goods are 
sent? What charges including freight, over and above the cost of manu¬ 
facture has the weaver to incur in transporting his goods? 

31. Is tile demand for natural silk increasing or decreasing? 

32. What are the present sources of supply of raw silk? What is the 
approximate amount of raw silk consumed in the various markets in the 
area under your juri.sdiction? 

33. Has there been any appreciable turnover from imported to indigenous 
silk as a result of protection? 

34. Are there any other matters in which the silk handloom industry 
has been affected by the grant of protection to sericulture that you desire 
to bring to notice? 


( 2 ) General Questionnaire. 

IN.B. —1. Please answer only questions dealing w'ith matters with which 
you are directly acquainted. 

8. Please send your reply (with five space copies) in time to reach 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, Poona, not later than the 23rd July, 
1938.] 

1. IVhat has been the progress of the Sericultural Industry with which 
you are concerned since protection was granted in 1934? Over what area is 
it at present carried on? How many people are (a) entirely, (b) partly 
dependent upon (i) silkworm rearing and (ii) reeling for their livelihood? 

2. How is the industry organised with reference to management, finance 
and marketing? 

3. What is the maximum production of (i) cocoons, fii) raw silk attainable 
under the present organis.ation ? Give the quantity and value of oocoons 
and raw silk produced in each of the last five ycar.s, and explain any 
material variation between these figures and your estimate of the maximum 
production attainable. 

4. What is the silk content of typical varieties of cocoons? How does 
this yield compare with that of Chinese, Japanese and other cocoons? 

6. What kinds of silkworms are at present reared ? 

6. What is the present cost of constructing and equipping a rearing 
house? How often do the varionsvparts of it need renewal? Have von made 
any improvements since 19.33? Have you been able to reduce its cost? 
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7. Pleaie show ia the following. foria. tho. resulta .given by each, variety 
of worms reared daring. , the last five years £ — 


B*ce or variety. 


I 

Nemberof days. 


Number of co¬ 
coons to a 
pound. 


Length of. 
filament. 


Denier. 


8. Have you adopted any different method of rearing worms since protec¬ 
tion was granted? If so, please explain the exact difference and the 
advantages of the new method. 

9. Are the worms reared from local or from imported seed? Is the 
production of seed organised separately from the production of cocoons? If 
it is, give full particulars of the organisation, with full details of the work 
dene and its cost per ounce of seed. If there is no separate organisation, 
is anv control exercised over the selection of cocoons for the production of 
seed? 

10. Has your Government or State taken any steps to provide disease free 
seed by legislation or by any other means? Have these measures proved 
successful? 

11. Are your' worms univoltine, bivoltine or multivoltine? If multi- 
voltine, how many broods are ordinarily raised in a year? What' is tlie 
average number of worms produced' from an ounce of seed? How many 
ounces of seed are on,.the average hatched in a year? 

12. Have any foreign races of worms become by now completely acclima¬ 
tized? If so, please give detaals. 

13. What methods have been adopted for the selection of the cocoon* 
Mid moths u.sed fori the production, of seeds? What precautions have been 
taken to combat the pebrine disease? 

14. What i.s the preeent wastage in silkworm rearing from disease and 
ortber causes? What.improvements have been made during the last 5 years? 

15. On what leaves are the worms fed? If on mulberry leaves, state 
whether the mulberry is cultivated'by the man who breeds the worms either 
on his own land or on leased land, or by a man from whom the breeder 
buys the leaves. In either case, give the cost of cultivation both initial 
and recurring (i.e., the cost of preparing an acre of land, the kind and 
quantity of manure used, the number of trees or bushes to the acre, the yield 
of leaf per acre or bush and the average life of the tree or bush), the 
quantity of leaves required to feed the worms produced from an ounce of 
seed and the cost of these leaves to the breeder. If -the worms are fed on 
leaves other than mulberry, state what the leaves are, how they are supplied 
and at what- price. 

16. (a) Have any experiments been made to improve the yield and reduce 
the cost of mulberry cultivation? 

(h) How many leaf crops does the indigenous mulberry produce annually? 
Is tree or bush cultivation preferable? Please give a statement showing 
the cost of cultivation including manure per acre and the yield of leaves 
in maunds of the bush and tree mulberry. 

17. Please give a statement showing for the last five years (i) the prices 
paid to the cultivator of mulberry leaves by the breeder of worms, (ii) tho 
profits of such cultivation compared with that of other alternative crops. 

18. The previous Tariff Board found that the fall in the wholesale price 
of cocoons and raw silk was greater than that of other food crops except rice. 
IWhat is the present position? 

19. What methods have been adopted in your area for improving the 
quantity, and quality of food .supplies fof silkworms and what reductions 
you have been able to effect in its price? 
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20. The last Tariff Board fojrtrtt*that the main defects of the indigenous 
industry were out of date methods of cuHivating .t;he‘ mulberry, rearing silk¬ 
worms and insufficient marketing organisation. What is the present position 
in respect of these matters? 

21. It was stated that the yield of cocoons obtained in India even from 
univoltine worms was much lower thkft in’ European countries. What is "the 
present average yield of ctssoons per ouncer’of'seed'and'per'acre of mulBferry 
trees? Please give figures-for univoltinej' bivoitine andomnltivottino coooons. 
Has there been any improvement since-the-last Tariff■ Board ■ reported? 

22. It was stated that the'cocoons'of the uu'lvoltinB races contain'more 
silk than those of the multivoltines; Have*-any-eaperiments -been mad^ to 
prodace hybrids? What has been the' result of those experiments? 

23. Give for each of the last five years (a) the total works expenditure 
incurred on the production of coooojia--aSid'fb) the works-cost'of - prodaeing 
cocoons from-one ounee'of seed under-the following heada-;—' 

(I) Cost of seed. 

(2> Gotit of labour. 

(3) Goaf of food for wortns- 

(4) Cost of appliances. 

(5) Other expenses. 

(6) Total. 

N.B .—If figures are-nM avaiteble for-the whole of the area with which 
you are concerned, it will suffice if they are given for any. part of it for 
which they can be compiled with accuracy. In this case, the total quantity 
prodirced in the arfea for which' costs are given should be stated. 

24. What is the price per pound of cocoons? Please give annual maximn 
and minima since 1933-34. 

25. Does" the breeder of'worms keep hi.s cocoons to reel at -home or does 
he sell them as cocoons? If he sells them, doe.s he sell at once irrespective of 
the state of the market or can he keep them till prices-suit hirtt? Give the 
average prices obtained in each of the last fivb yE«i-a. If'be reals the silk 
himself, state the average yield of (a) silk and (6) ebasam or waste obtained 
from 100 lbs. of'cbcoons in each of the last-five years and the average valnn 
of each. 

26. How much of the total production of raw silk is reeled by band on 
single or multiple charkhas and how much by power driven machinery? 

27. Give for each of the last five years the total quantity of (a) raw silk 
reeled, and (b) waste produced with the average price obtained for each. 
How many cocoons are required to produce a pound of raw silk? Please 
Btl>t» whether your answer relartes to - silk- reeled' in a' filature' efr to silk 
reeled by hand, and in the latter case the method of hand reeling should 
be specified. 

28. What is the initial cost of the equipinent commonly used for hand 
reeling? What outturn should it give? How long does it-last? 

29. Give for each of the last five years (a) the total works expenditure 
.Upon reeling and (b) the works costs of reeling one pound of raw silk— 

(1) by a-charkhw, 

(2) by a Mysore Domestic Basin or other basin; 

(3) in a filature, under the following beads; — 

(i) cdst of cocoons, 

(ii) cost of labour, 

(iii) cost of power, light and fuel, 

(iv) cost of water and soapj 

(v) cost of supervision and mBnkghraent, 
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(vi) cost of repairs and raaintenauce, 

(vii) selling expenses, 

(viii) other expenses, 

(ix) total. 

30. Do you consider that Indian filatures are at any disadvantage as 
compared with their competitors in respect of any of these items of cost? 

31. The last Tariff Board was of opinion that a filature of 2U0 Basins 
would be an economical unit suitable to Indian conditions. Do you agree 
with this view? If not, what unit do you consider suitable? 

32. Please state the maximum capacity of tlie filature for which costs are 
given; give the actual output of (<s) raw silk and (b) waste for each of the 
l^t five years. 

33. What is the total number of people engaged in each branch of the 
Sericultural Industry? Please give figures for 11)33-34 and for the present 
year. 

34. What is the total strength of the labour employed in your filature? 
What proportion of the labour is skilled? Is an adequate supply of labour 
available? How long does it take untrained labour to acquire the minimum 
skill necessary? 

35. (1) Please give the rates of wages paid to reelers working— 

(a) with charkhas, 

(b) with Mysore Domestic Basins or other basins, 

(e) in a filature. 

(2) To what extent do you consider the Sericultural Industry in India is 
hampered in comparison with its competitors by the inefficiency of Indian 
labour? 

(3) What are the present facilities provided for technical education— 

(i) for reelers, 

(ii) for rearers, and 

(iii) any other skilled labour? 

30. IVTiat is the block value of .your filature as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete financial year under the following heads: — 
(a) leases and concessions, 

<5) lands, 

(r) buildings, 

(d) plant and machinery, 

(e) other assets? 

37. What do you estimate should be the present day cost under the 
heads:— 

(i) buildings, 

fii) plant and machinery, 

(iii) other costs 

for erecting a filature h.iving the same rapacity as your filature? 

.33. Please state for each ye,ar since 193-3-34 the rate at which (re) buildings, 
(h) plant and machinerv- have been depreci.ated and the total amount written 
off. Please also state the amount of reserve fund created, if any, either 
from sulplus profits or from other sources. 

.39. Wliat amount of working capital do you consider necessary for a 
filature of the capacity stated? How is the working capital obtained and at 
what rate of interest? 

40. Is “ throwing ” carried nn as a separate business? Tf so, please 
supply all the information regarding itswhich has been asked for in questions 
Nos. 29 to 39 relating to filatures. 
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41. Please statu the cost of Indian raw silk twisted botii in mills and by 
hand and in filatures and eliurkhas under the lolluwiiig heads: — 

(1) price of raw silk, 

(2) twisting and winding, 

(3) boiling off. 

42. What improvements have been effected since the last Tariff Board 
reported with regard to the defects and blemishes found in the silk reeled 
on country charkhus? Is re-rceling practised in India as in foreign 
countries P 

43. What is the cost of re-reeling and what is the average loss of weight 
per seer? 

44. What percentage of Indian silk is at present re-reeled? 

45. What are the various industrial uses of raw silk in India? 

46. What do you estimate to be at present— 

(i) tho total demand in ludia for your products, 

(ii) the total production in your area of raw silk? 

47. Of the total quantity of raw silk and waste produced in each of the 
last five years, please state the quantity used locally, the quantity sold for 
use in other parts of India and the quantity sold fur export. Please givo 
full particulars of the marketing methods adopted. 

48. Has tiiero been any improvement with regard to exports of raw silk? 
Du you think that Mie estahlishinent of a conditioning house would help to 
atiuiulato the trade? 

49. Compore the railway freight paid by importers from the ports to tho 
principal up-country markets and the railway freight paid by you. 

(y.B .—What is desired is detailed information regarding actual consign¬ 
ments with the name of the port, tho names of the up-eountry stations, ihu 
distances, rates per mauud per mile, etc.) 

50. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at whieli your products 
have been sold during tho past live years in distant markets as euiiipared 
with your home market. Do tho tornier generally correspond with the latter 
if allowance is made fur freight to deslinatiou? If not, please explain tlio 
reasons for the difference. 

61. The last Tariff Board found that Indian silk wus at a serious dis¬ 
advantage at the time of marketing owing to the absonce of facilities for 
sorting or grading? Have any suoli facilities now been provided? 

62. Is there any marked difference between the wholesale prices published 
by the Chambers of Commerce and the prices .ictiinlly realised b.y tho 
leelersP Please support your answer by figure.s and give reasons for any 
difference. 

S.!. Plea.se state the quantity of each kind of foreign silk imported by 
you during each year since 19.33-34. From what countries have you imported 
it and at which prices? Please give— 

(1) F.o.b. price per lb. 

(2) Port of importation. 

(3) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(4) Landing charges, etc. 

State the class or classes of raw silk for which prices are given. 

54. What kinds of imported silk as cla.ssified in the Indian Customs 
Tariff compete witTi tho different kinds of Indian silk and what kinds of 
imported silk are generally required by handlonin weavers? Please give 
a comparison as far ns possible on tfce lines given in Table LXVI on page 128 
of the Tariff Board Report of 1933. 
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66. To what extent does ladiea silk oompete.with sr.liifioial.BiJk. wd.stepl* 
fibre P 

66. Do you consider that any raw ailk imported ftoju Japatii China or 
other countries is placed on the Indian market, at prices whiph do not cover 
the cost of production or ai prices which are lower in India than those at 
whic^ they are placed on other markets (excluding freight and duty)? If 
ISO,, please furnish samples of such silk, if possible, with particulars of .such 
prices. Plesiie state fully your reasons and the evidence oh. which you itely. 

67. Is imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in colour, in winding 
quality or iu any other respect? How far is the difference in price between 
Indian and imported ailk due to these < cpnaiderations ? 

68. To what extent do you consider that the competition of imported silk 
with Indan silk has, been accentuated by-fluctuations in exchange? 

69. The last Tariff Board found that no silk was imported in.lo India 
which competed with Indian silk produced frpm TaBar, htuga and Eri worniB. 
Please state what is the present position, 

60. What use is made of imported silk waste? 

61. What is the percentage of silk waste at present obtained from reeling? 

62. It was stated by the last Tariff Board that the prosperity of the raw 
gilk industry dci>ends upon the price of silk waste. What are the prices 
at present obtained for your silk waste? 

63. It was stated by the last Tariff Board that the high percentage of 
silk waste-in all parts of India excepting Kashmir w.h 3 due to the fact that 
the cocoons are multivoltino and possess a higher percentage of floss, and 
it was further stated that the percentage of waste cun be induced by the 
utilisation of cross-breeds. Has anything been done to effect an .improve¬ 
ment in this respect? 

64. Ilavo any spinning plants been installed since the last Tariff Board 
reported for the manufacture of spun silk in your area? If so, please supply 
all relevant information regarding it which you have been asked to supply 
in questions 29 to 39 relating to filatures. 

65. How much of the machinery required for a filature can be manufac¬ 
tured in India? How does the cost of such machinery compare with the 
cost of imported machinery? 

66. The Inst Tariff Board found that exports of raw silk waste had ceased. 
What is the position now? Have you any suggestion.s to make by which this 
trade can be • revived or developed P 

67. Do you export any silk fabrics to other countries. If so, to what 
countries? Where did this export trade commence? Is-the export market 
increasing or docrea.sing? If there is .any .appreciable export trade please 
give a detailed description of it. 

68. Du you consider that the present classification and tariff valuation of 
imported raw silk for Customs purposes are suitable? Does it operate to 
tho disadvantage of the indigenous producer in the manner suggested in 
paragraphs 145 and 146 of the Tariff Board Beport of 1933. 

09. (a) What is the amount of protection which you. consider naeagaary 
for tho Sericultural Industry? 

(b) In what form do you propose it should be given? 

(c) For what period do you think it will be required? Please give full 
reasons for your answers. 

70. What is likely to bo the effect of your proposals upon (a) the silk 
textile industry in InTlia, (b) the bandloem industry? Are any other indus¬ 
tries likely to bo affected? 

71. What proportion of the cost of (1>. twisted silk and (2) gilk piecegopds 
is represented by tho cost of raw silk? 

72. Please state to what extent thn* protection granted in 1934 has been 
bcuefiiial to the industry. 
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73. Tlie Tariff Board fonnd that the Serioultural Industry differed from 
other industries in this sense that in its modern form it cannot st^d without 
Government organisation and assistance. Please state what steps have been 
taken by Government to improve the industry with particular reference to 
paragraphs 200 to 206 of the Board’s Report of 1033. 

74. Do you consider that if the Bericultural Industry is further protected 
for certain period, it will be possible within that period to reduce the cost 
of producing raw silk in India. If so, please ■ state (1) the amount of 
reduction which can be secured, (2) the particular items of cost in which 
reduction can be made and (3) the means by which such reductions can ho 
brought about? 

(3) Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

]. Which are the foreign countries which compete moat with Indian 
silk? In which of tho Indian markets and in respect of what claseos of 
silk is competition keenest? 

2. Please state for each of the past five years the prices at the port of 
entry of the principal classes of imported .silk which compete with Indian 
silk. Please state also the current price of eat h class of silk. Tho c.i.f. 
price, landing and other charges and duty should bo stated separately in 
each case. 

3. Please state tho corresponding prices of the principal classes of Indian 
silk against which imported silk competes. 

4. Is there any difference between the pritte realised for any class of 
Indian silk and tho price of the corresponding class of imported silk? If so, 
pleaso explain the reasons for the difference. 

6. Compare the railway freight paid bv you from port to various soleo^ 
consuming centres in India and the railway freights by Indian producing 
centres to the same markets. 

N.B .—What is desired is concrete instance.s giving the name of the port, 
the names of the sclocled consuming centres, the distances, rate per maund 
per mile, etc. 

C. Have you any rea.son to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India aro unromunerotive, t.e., below cost of 
production or at rates less than those in other countries for silk of the 
same quality? If so, please state fully your reasons and tho evidence on 
which you rely. 

7. Do you con.sider that Indian silk is equal in quality and api>earance 
to imported silk? Docs it command tho same price? If not, to what 
causes do you attribute the difference in tho prices? Arc the defects, if 
any, in Indian silk such as can bo remedied in a reasonable time by an 
improvement in technical skill or sericulture? 

8. Do the conditions of manufacture of raw silk in India differ materially 
from those in competing countries? If so, what are the important 
differences? 

9. Do you consider that as compared with tho foreign manufacturer, the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of plant and machinery, 
labour, materials, climatic conditions, freights, Customs duties or other 
factors ? 

10. What do you estimate to be the probable trend of the price of raw 
silk during the next few years? 

11. Do you consider that tho present classiffeation and tariff valuation 
of imported raw silk for Customs purposes are suitable? Docs it operate 
to the disddvantogo of the indigenous producer in ■ the manner suggested 
in paragraphs 145 and 146 of the Tariff Board Report of 1933? 

12. It is said that at present there is a definite preference for filature 
silk because hand-reeled silk costs more due to wastage and l.abour. It is 
further stated that hand-reeled silk is also being replaced by artificial 



•ilk yarn and staple fibre. Please state whether you are in agreement 
with these views, and, if so, whether the substitution tliat is taking place 
is due to the price factor or other causes. 

18. The declared value of imported silk rose to a remarkable extent in 
January, 1937, and fell to the same level again in April, 1938. Was this 
rise of a temporary or permanent nature!’ Was it due to a change in the 
quality of imimrts or to a real variation in the price? 

14. Do you consider that the competition of imported silk, whether direct 
or indirect, with Indian silk is in any way assisted by special facilities 
either in the mutter of credit obtained by the exporting houses in their 
own tx>untry or offered by them to buyers in India or otherwise? 

16. How far do you consider that blie competition of imported silk with 
Indian is facilitated by greater attention i>aid by exporters to the require¬ 
ments and preferences of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to 
matters of quality, finish and packing? 

16. Has there been any marked change in recent years in the quality of 
silk imported into India from Japan and China or any other country? 

17. Do silk merchants who are importers sell direct to weavers or through 
retailers or brokers? 

18. From what sources do silk weavers obtain their raw materials, e.O-, 
raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk and artificial silk yarn? Are these materials 
manufactured in India or imported? What is the price paid per lb? 

19. Is yarn made from staple fibre used hy weavers in the manufacture of 
silk goods? If so, what proportion of this yarn is as a rule utilised? From 
what source is it obtain^ and what is its price? 

20. Is there any tendency for staple fibre yarn to oust silk? What is 
the market estimation of staple fibre goods? 

21. Ple.iso state whether the following operations are generally performed 
by the weaver himself or by sonie other agency: — 

(i) twisting and winding; 

(ii) boiling off; 

fiii) dyeing; 

(iv) doubling and preparing the warp. 

22. What kinds of silk are used for tho warp and for the weft? 

23. For wdiat purjioses is spun silk used? Is its use restricted to 
particulor kinds of cloth? 

24. Is raw silk sorted or graded either by the rceler or hy any other 
agency? If sorting or grading were introduced, would the weavers take 
advantage of it and would it result in the increased consumption of Indian 
silk? 

26. During the last Tariff Board enquiry, it was stated that one reason 
why weaveni prefer to use imported silk is the lack of enterprise and 
method in the marketing of Indian raw silk in the principal silk-producing 
centres. It was further stated that no serious effort was made to advertise 
the merits and varieties of Indian silks and the variation in the unit 
of weight between one pilk-prodiicing centre and another and between the 
silk-prod'icing and the weaving centres proved a most serious handicap 
to Indian silk. Please state the present [losition. Have any efforts been 
made to remedy those defects? 

26. It was stated during the last enquiry that Indian silk was more 
difficult to wind than foreign silk and that the lo.ss in degnmming was 
greater in the case of Indian silk than in the case of imported silk. Has 
there been any improvement in the method of re-reeling? 

27. It was found that imported artificial silk yarn was replacing raw silk 
to a marked degree on account of its extreme cheapness. Please state the 
present position. 
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28. The Tariff Board in 1933 found that imported spun silk was a sorioui 
competitor of Indian raw silk becauso of the advantage to the weaver that it 
did not need re-reeling or twisting and thus he was able to save the expense 
of both these operations, and at the same time there was no loss in degum- 
ming. Please state if the present rate of duty is sufficient to protect tho 
Indian product. 

29. During the past few years Japan has obtained pre-eminent position 
as an exporter to India of raw silk and silk good.s, both artificial and 
natural. What do you consider is the reason for this? 

30. What qualities and what lines of imported silk goods compete directly 
or indirectly with silk goods manufactured in India? 

31. Do you consider that there are any signs of a growing preference on 
the part of Indian consumers for cheaper qualities of silk goods than those 
ordinarily produced in ludia such as artificial silk goods and mixtures and 
that lhi,s preference is working to the di.sadvantagc of the Indian product? 

32. Can you give any specific instances in which any lino of Indian silk 
goods has been ousted from or seriouslj' handicapjicd in the homo or foreign 
markets or any part of them by imi»orts t'sjicciully of artificial silk goods 
or mixtures from foreign countries? 

33. Have any factories for tho production of silk or spun silk goods como 
into c.xistenee as the result of prottK-tiou to tho Scriciiltnral Industry or 
for any other reason? If so, what is their finaucial position? Do they use 
Indian or imported raw material? Please state the reasons for thoir 
prefcronce. 

34. The Board has noticed that in 1937-38 according to the Sea-borne 
Trade Returns artificial silk yarn has been imported in very large quanti¬ 
ties and there has been a fall in tho imports of silk fabrics in the same 
period. Is there any tendency to produce a larger quantity of silk goods 
in India from imported raw material? 

35. Can you give any instancc.s in which imporled silk or silk goods are 
being sold at such a price that it can be inferred that they have not paid 
tho full duty? 

(4) Qttestiunnaire for Silk and Artificial Silk €oo(h fifanufnrturers. 

1. Please state— 

(a) whether your concern is a public or private registered Company 
or an unregistered firm; 

(h) If registered, whether it is registered in India or abroad and 
whether tho capital is rupee or sterling capital; 

(c) the proportion of Indian shareholders in the Company and tho 

sharB8 held by Indians; 

(d) the extent to which Indians are represented on tho Directorate 

and in the superior management of the. Company. 

2 What is the total capacity of your mill as .nt present equipped for tho 
manlifacture of artificial silk goods, pure silk goods and mixtures? 

3. What has been the actual output of the mill for each year of artificial 
silk goods, pure silk and mixtures since 1933 or tho year when your factory 
commenced working, whichever is later? 

4. Enumerate iho chief classes of goods manufactured in your mill 
"What is tlie average pen^ntago of tho total output which each ro[)resents. 

,5 (a) What has been your annual consurrrpt ion since 1933 or the year 
of comiiieiicemcnt of the following raw materials: — 

Raw silk. 

Artificial silk, ' 

Kpun silk, 

Slajile fibre?. 
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Pleaso state whether these articles are of indigenous or foreign origin and 
in the latter cose give the country of origin. 

(b) If imported silk is preferred to indigenous silk, plea.se give tho 
reasonfl. 

6. (a) What is your estimate to-day of the quantity of raw silk required 
per yard of cloth if it is manufactured wholly out of that material r' 

(h) In the case of mixtures, what proportion of silk is present? 

7. Please give for each of the la.st five years the cost per lb. delivered 
at tho mill of tho raw materials used jn your mill under the following 
heads:— 

(а) F.o.b. price iicr ton. 

(б) Port of im()ortation. 

(c) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(d) Landing charges. 

(k) Transport charges to mill. 

(/) Other charges. 

8. What is the weight of the silk pr artificial silk required per 1h. of 
tho finished article? In the case of mi-Xtures, please give examples of tho 
Iiriiicipal standard product*. 

9. Row do the prices of yonr finished goods compare with those of 
imported articles? 

10. Ts your machinery suitable for tho manufacture of silk goods from 
Indian raw silk as well as from imported silk? 

11. Please give n brief aceount of tho process of manufaeturo. 

12. Pie use fill up Forms T and TT annexed to the <iuestionnniro reg.'vrd- 
ing tho total cost of production, works cost per yard of cloth. Please state 
if po.ssihifi for each yo.or since lO.Tl or since you commenced operation tho 
price realised by .you for the prinei|)nl classes of goods manufactured. 

N.n .—The net price realised cj'-factory should bo given. 

13. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which forhign pro¬ 
ducers .sell goods for exiiort to India are unreiiiuncrative, i.e., below tho 
cost of production or such as to leave only a small margin of [irofit to the 
producer? If so, please state fully the reasons and tho evidence on wliich 
you roly. 

14. Please .state the labour force employed by you since 10.33 or since 
you commenced (^jieration and the total annual wages hill. Tfo .you provido 
any facilities for training Indian apprentices? If so, on what terms? 

15. Tn which of tho Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 

Ifi. Arc your products in a disadvantageous position compared with .simi¬ 
lar imported products as regards freight from the place of manufaeturo to 
the principal upcouutrv markets? If so, please give specifii instances. 

17. What is the block value of your properly as it stood in your hook* 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under 
the following heads : — 

(ul Leases and concessions. 

(b) Lands. 

(e) Buildings. 

(d) Plant and maohinery. 

(e) Other assets. 

18. What do yon estimate would he tho present day cost under the lieads 
(if buildings, and fill plant and Tniuhinory for erecting a null haviijg tho 
same capacity as your mill? 
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19. I’lea-so state for each j’car since 1933 or since you commenced work¬ 
ing— 

(ij) Uio amount written off for depreciation, and 

(b) the amount of IJeserve Fund <Touted, if any, either from surplus 
proliu or from other sourt'es. 

20. I’ieaso i)rej)aie a statoiiiont showing for each year since 1933 or the 
year you couimeucod working— 

(a) the amount of the paid up share capital ranking for dividend; 

(b) the actual amount distributed as dividends uu each class of 

capital; 

(c) the percentage on tlio paid iy> share capital of each class which 

the dividend lepreseiited. 

21. I’lciise send copies of your balance sheet for each year since 1933. 

22. Plea.so state what has been the expenditure under the following 
heads;— 

(a) Interest on working capital; 

(b) Depreciation; 

(r) Head Oflico e.xpenses and Agents’ commission; 

(d) Dividends on share capital and interest on lo.ans. 

23. It is stated by the handloora weavers the production of saris and 
tiiffetas by the mills is injurious to their interests. l’lea.se state whether 
you have any observations to make on thi.s. 

24. Have you any reason to suppose that the Indian Silk Indn.stry i.s 
adversely allccted by smuggling!’ If so, ploasc give the ovideucc on which 
you roly. 


FORM I. 

Total e.rj>en<liture incxtrrrd on ilw prodnrfion of filk poods. 


— 

l!);i.3-34. 

1934-35. 

I93.'.-30. 

193li-37. 

1937-3S. 

1. Raw raatoriiil 

2. Mill labour . 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current re¬ 

pairs and 

maintonanco. 

5. Supervision 

and estab- 
liahmont. 

6. MiscollaneouB. 

nmt. Munici¬ 
pal taxes, in- 
sunincT, etc. 

7. Ctthcr items . 

Total 



1 


i 

1 

i 





( 


a A 
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FORM II. 

World cott per yard of cloth. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1 

1935-36. 

1938-37. 

1937-38. 

1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current re¬ 

pairs and 
mointeruinue. 

6, Supervision 
and entab- 
lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, 
rent. Munici¬ 
pal taxes, in¬ 
surance, etc. 

7 Other items . 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 











4. Circular letter* inued by the Tariff Board to all Provincial 
Governments, the Chief Commissioner, Delhi and 
certain Indian States. 

(1) Letter So. 010, dated the Hth May, 19SH. 

The Tariff Board has been directed by Government of India, Department 
of Oomniorce, lleBolution Tariffs No. 28-T(2)/38, dated the 9th of April, 
1938, to enquire into the neces.sily for the continuation of protection for 
tho Sorioultural Industry provided by the Indian Tariff (Textile Vrotectiou) 
Amendment Act, 1934, which will determine on the 31st Muiili, 1939. 

2. A detailed questionnaire relating to the Sericultiirnl Industry will 
issue in due course. In the meantime, the Tariff Board suggests that the 
authorities in those areas in which that industry is in operation .should 
take in hand immediately the task of reviewing the progress of the industry 
during the period in which protection ha.s been in force, so as to ho able 
to reply with greater expeditiuH to the que.stionnaire when it is issued. 

3. The Tariff Board is required by the Government of India Resolution 
to consider how any rccommcndatious that it may make will affect the 
handloom industry. I am accordingly dirc*cted to forward a copy of the 
questionnaire relating to that industry and to request that replies, with 
six spare copies, may bo sent so as to reach the Board’s ofTico at Poona, if 
possible, not later than .lulv l.^h. I am also to .suggest that copies of 
this questionnaire be sent to rei)rc.scDialivc;s of the handloom industry in 
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your area for their opinion particularly on questions of a practical nature 
such as costing. The Board hopes to be able to visit some of the important 
handloom areas during tho course of its enquiry, and would bo glad to havo 
the opportunity of testing tho figures supplied to it by questioning persons 
actually engaged in tho handloom industry. 


(2) Letter No. 5ii, dated the Sith Majf, 1998. 

In continuation of niy letter No. olO, dated tbo llth May, 19.39, I am 
directed to forward the detailed questionnairo regarding tlio serieultiiral 
industry promised in paragraph 2 thereof. The Tariff Board hopes that 
you will send a reply (with 5 spare copies) to this questionnairo as soon 
as possible, and in any case not later than the 23rd of July, 1939. 


(3) Letter No. CIS, dated the 17th June, 1038. 

In continuation of this othco letter No. 544, dated tho 24th May, 1939, 
1 am directed to forward herewitl) a copy of the questionnaire issued by 
the Board for Importers and Traders. 


(4) Letter No. 639, iLited the STfh June, 1938. 

T am directed to forward 10 copies of a qiK'stionnairo intended for 
mills mainly engaged in tlie manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 
It is not intended for cotton mills or other concerns which turn out 
products containing only a .small proportion of silk or artificial silk. I am 
to request that copies bo forwarded to any such concerns that exist in 

your '^he Board will be grateful if replies to tho questionnaire 

aro sent not later than July the 20th, 1939. 


5. Government of Hit Highnett the Maharaja of Mytore. 


(1) Memorandum presented to the Indian Tariff Board appointed by the 
Government of India to enquire into the question of continuance of 
protection for the Sericultural Industry. (June 1938.) 

1.—iNTnODUCTOBT. 

The Indian Tariff Board after an exhaustive enquiry in 19.33 found 
that the Sericuhural Industry was eminently fitted for protection as it 
satisfied all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Tho enquiry showed that although the industry has great natural 
advantages in India and is of groat economic value to the country, it 
cannot in its present condition exist without protection. About tho 
importance of the industry in tho agricultural and industrial economy of 
tho country the Board said: “ We regard llio industry as occupying an 
important place in tho agricultural economy of the country providing a 
subsidiary occupation and additional resources for a portion of the teeming 
population which draws its sustenance from the land and affording oppor¬ 
tunities for useful, profitable and congenial employment for some of the 
educated classes. The industry is also important as supplying tlie wide¬ 
spread silk weaving industry with inueh«of its raw material. The collapse 
of the Indian Sericultural Industry would render the Indian silk weavei; 
entirely dependent on imported ru^ materials or inferior substitutes. 
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The Board rerommondod tbo levy of protective duties on imported silks 
“to uflord the local industry time in which to ruorganisc itsell, to reduce 
its cost ot production by cheapening mulberry leaf, eliininatiug loss in 
cocoon produition and improving vhe efficiency of its reeling methods 
and to introduce some degree of method and system into its marketing 


II.— Action taken to iMrtv.MBNT the Tahtpp Board's pkoi'o.sai.h for 

BEOROANISINO THE INDD8TRY. 

A detailed account of the present condition of tho .serlculturnl industry 
and its orgaiiisation in Mysore, with special reference to tho action taken 
by the State to imjirove and di velop the industry, is given in the appended 
IV'ote. Aetion taken in tlie more im|iortanl matters afFceting the industry 
since the best report of the Tariff Board and on the line recommended by 
them may be briefly indicated here. 

(1) Improvement in Mvi-derry Ccltivatioti.- (at fnrrrasiitf/ e.iffiif iiiuh.r 
Plantatiiiiis, Seedlings arc raised in Goiernmciit larms and 
cuttings supplied free of cost to seriiiiltiiri.sts. The yield from “ Seedling 
Plantations ” is found to he 1.5 per cent, more than from “ Cutting 
Plantations ”. 

(b) Formation of Myll,nr\i T'e/x-.i, —Saplings lit for being raised as trees 
are being supplied on a large scale to serieullurists from Government Farms 
free of cost. Tho sorioulturists are also being induced to raise their own 
Rn[)lings under the guidance of the departmental staff. Government have 
sanctioned a scheme for the grant of bonus on a liberal scale to serieulturists 
for raising mulberry topes, 

(c) E-xpfrimfntal irork has been un<Urt(ikrn tn fhr folloirinij directions : — 

(1) Improvement of local niulbeny by sehytlon. 

(2) Improvemonl of local mulb*-rry by grafting and budding. 

(3) Introducing foreign varieties. 

(d) Improvement in t'liltnriU Operations .—The results of experiments 
conduided in Government Farms in regard to improved cultural operations 
and inaiiiires uro bc'ng eommiinirated to the serieulturists. A number of 
them have taken to the use of groiindnuf oil cake and ammonium sulidiato 
as niunuro for tlicir gardens. The Government Silk Farms stock the manures 
and sell them to the serieulturists at cost price. The use of these manures 
in rotation with farni.vnrd manure has resulted in inerensing the, output 
of leaves per acre without inerensing the cost. 

(21 Improvements in rearino MErnops with a view to sfcurinc hioher 
YiEl.ns AND KF.ruKiNe. PRODUCTION (OST.s.—(d) Fxpcrimcnts are being con¬ 
ducted in Government Silk Farni.s with different foti'ign rnee.s arid 
combinations of these with the local race in preparing crossbreeds to find out 
the foreign races and eomhination.s best suited for dillerent seasons. - 

(h) The supply of crossbreed layings which give high yields i.s being 
steadily increased. 

(c) The serieulturists are being educated in improved methods of rearing 
by conducting demonstrations in their bouses, and as a result, the yield 
of cocoons a.s well as silk per arre has gradually incren.sed. The present 
average yield of cocoons per acre in the en.se of Mysore layings is about 
3.V' Ihs. and in the rase of the erosshreed layings it is about 4.50 Ihs., as 
against 200 lbs. of Mysore eocoons five years ago. The average production 
of silk per aero h.as increased from 20 lbs. to ,10 lbs. 

(d) Special attention is being pnid to rearing in seed producing areas 
by supply of laying* free of co.it to nil tho seed rearers and by inspecting 



tlio rearing in all tlie t-tage;i. This has prevented tihe loss of crops duo 
to i)ulirine t'ven where peoi)le use eocoous for seed. This has also roudered 
possible till' iinprovemoiit of tho Mysore race by selection. 

(c) After conducting cellular roarings of foreign races in the Govern¬ 
ment Vanns, disease-free layings are di.-itrihutcd to selected roarers within 
easy reach of the Vanns to obtain adocpiutc .supplies of seed cocoons of 
foreign races for inercaairig the supplies of cro.ss-breed layings. 

(/) Tbe number of (iovernment Crainnges has been increased from 6 to 
10 and of aided grainagi's from 10 to 25. The number will be increased to 30 
in l9;18-39. Nine Governmont Gruinnges and 18 of the Aided Graiuages are 
jireparing cross-breed layings and the supply of those layings has increased 
from 587,000 in llKil-iVJ to 7,iX)0,000 during 1937-38. 

The total supply ol di.sease-free layings from all institutions has 
increased from 52 lakhs in 1931-32 to about 100 lakh.s in 1937-38 and is 
expected to go Up to 135 lakhs in 1938-39. 

Government have sauelioiiod tbe reduction in the sale jiricc of disease- 
free layings from one rupee to annus eight per 100 Mysore fayings and 
from 11s. 1-8 to Tie. 1 jier lOO cross-breed layings since March, 1934, as 
a measure of relief to th<' sei iculturists. 

Tbe Aided Grainages are being given a bonus of Rs. 5 per 1,000 layings 
prepared and distrihiUod by tlicni. A sum of Rs. 80,050 has been paid 
ns bonus iiii to end of .luno, llt'IS. 

Selected seed rearers have rai ed about 900 lakhs of seed cocoons during 
19,17-38 as again-t 250 lakhs in 1951-32. 

(3) rMPiiovF.MRNTs tN HEBi.iNt! HETHOBs. —(a) Tho quality of silk reeled 
in the cotuilry charklias is being .steadily improved and the reelers are also 
payitig .special attention to improve the ((unltJ.v of tho silk waste. Roughly 
40 per cent, of the raw silk produced in the Slate may be classified as 
first class as against about 20 per cent, five years ago. 

(h) Government have granted snbstaptial concessions to a Joint-Stock 
Company called “ The Mysore Silk Filatures ” w^liieli projioso to establish 
one Vilalurc of 200 husins to begin with, to bo incrca.sed ultimately to 
1,000 ba.sins. 

(c) Tho Mysoro Snun Silk Mills, T»td., Chnnnopatna, a Joint-Stock 
Company started with the assistance of Governmont, has commenced work 
since March, 1938. It is expected that the entire quantity of silk waste 
produced in the State will be dealt with by this Vactory. 

(4) Kxpekiments. —Tn oo-nporation with the Government of India, who 
have kindly sanctioned special grants for tho purpose, the following items 
of Rcsoarcii work have been undertaken by the Department of Sericulture 
since 1935: — 

(a) Refrigeration of Multivoltine silk-worm eggs. 

(}>) Refrigeration of Multivoltine seed cocoons. 

(c) Refrigeration at cross-breed layings. 

(tl) Refrigeration of seed cocoons and eggs from the same (combined). 

(«) Determination of tho period of hibernation in the case of Univol- 
line and Bivoltinc seed. 

The results of the first experiment mentioned above arc now being 
applied in Ooverninciit .and Aided Grainages where cold storage facilities 
have been made available. 

f5> Dkoislation. —A draft bill for controlling the seed supply and 
penalising the use of unexainined seedPhas bcmi prepared and scriciiltnrisls 
aro being educated to icali.se tho advantages of having such control. 
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(6) SE»iouLn:nAL Ki)i'CATiON.--(a) All the Central Farms in the State 
have been taking eduooted men and also sericultunsts tor training in 
improved methods. 

(b) Sericulture has been introduced as a subject of study in some of 
the Middle Schools in sericultural areas. 

(c) The Mysore University have dec’ided to introduce Post-Secondary 
Diploma Course in Sericulture. 

(7) AcxiLiAnY OnoANisATiONs.— (a) A Board of Sericulture, consisting 
of otBcials and non-oUicinls interested in the silk ftidustry and presided 
over by tho Member of Council in charge, was constitutid in 19.15 to 
advise the Government in regard to tho development of the silk industry. 

(b) The Mysore Silk Association has been working in close co-operatiou 
with the Department of Sericulture. 

(8) Cocoon Markkts. Three Cocoon Markets have been started at 
Channapatna, Clo.sejict and Mugur, so that the rearers and roelers may 
meet in a common pl.arc and transact business. These markets are gradually 
becoming popular. (F/dc Annexure VllI of tho appended Noto for rules 
regarding Cocoon Markets.) 

The total transactions in all the three markets during 1937-.'18 amounted 
to about 200,000 Ih.s. of Cocoons. 

(9) CoNniTioNiNO House. —.Arrangements have been made to te.st the raw 
silk jiroclucod in the factories owned by tho Mysore Filatnres, ktd., and 
to issue cevliheates of tests free of cost pending the establishment ot a Silk 
Conditioning Hou.se. 

(10) Coi.i.HCTiON OK Statistics. —A survey of all the sericultural villages 
in the Stale was eonducUsl during 19.')7-U8 and statistics relating to all 
aspects of tho indu.stry have been collected and are under compilation. 

(11) FlNANClAi. Assistance. —Everything pos.sible is being dono by tho 

Government of Mysore to a.sskst the scriculturists to reduce tbo cost of 
production of Mysore Silk and to .stabilise the industry. Tho expciidituro 
on the Department of Sericulture alono increased from Rs. 1,04,000 in 
1933-34 to Us. 2,18,105 in 1937-38 and is expected to go up to Rs. 2,45,000 
during 1938-.39. The Government of Mysore have .spent about 22 lakhs 
of rupys on the Sericultural Industry during the 11 years from 1927-28 

to 1937^38, exclusive of tho amounts spent on direction, improvement 

of hanriloom weaving and silk throwing, as can bo seen from Annexure TIT 

to tho appended Note. 

(12) Genehai.. —The department has also been keeping in close and 

constant touch with all the measures adopted from time to time in Japan 
for tho improvement of tho indu.stry by maintaining a correspondent in 
Japan. Tho methods of development in Mysore have closely followed those 
in Japan in regard to improving of mulberry cultivation, elimination of 
failures of crops and securing higher yields of cocoons. Attempts have 
also been mado to secure a higher yield of silk by adopting better methods 
of reeling. As a result of all tho measures adopted, it is expected that 
qualitatively and quantitatively the yield of silk will be gradually improved. 

From the above rosume it will l»e seen that the State .as well as private 
agencies have been continuously and seriously applying themselves to 
reorganise and improve the indu.stry in all the directions in which the 
Tariff Board have laid special emphasis. 


TIT. —RBSTTI,TS of lUPROVBiTBNT MEAfORES ADOPTBD. 

Typical instances of present costs, based on information collecfed from 
iiKiiviclIial soricultiilists, arc given below, which iuJicato tho possibilities 
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of reducing costs in all directions by the measures adopted by the Depart- 
nieut: —■ 

Mecunini) Expenditure per acre of Garden. 


No. 

Particulars. 

Dry gardens. 

Tank 

irrigated 

Deep well 
irrigated 

Shallow well 
irrigated 

1. 

Land Revenue 

Ps. a. 
1 8 

p. 

0 

gardens. 

Rs. A. P. 
0 0 0 

gardens, 

Rs. A. P. 

3 8 0 

gardens. 

Rs. A. p. 

8 0 0 

2. 

Ploughuig or digging, 
harrowing and 

hoeing 

30 

0 

0 

24 0 0 

25 0 0 

18 12 0 

3. 

Manure and manur¬ 
ing . . . 

15 

8 

0 

61 8 0 

106 12 0 

47 8 0 

4. 

Pruning 

0 

8 

0 

3 0 0 


4 11 0 

6. 

Weeding 

0 

8 

0 

• «* 

10 2 6 

... 

6. Planting failed pit.s 
and miscellaneous 

2 

8 

0 

2 0 0 


5 0 0 

7. 

Irrigation 




2 0 0 

50 0 0 

39 0 0 


Total 


50 8 0 98 8 0 195 C C 123 5 0 


■yield of leaf in 

pounds . . . 4,000 lbs. 8,000 lbs. 13,200 lbs. 10,000 lbs. 

Cost of producing 1 

pound of leaf . 0 0 2 4 0 0 2-36 0 0 2-8 0 0 2-36 


Kxpcndilurc for Eeoriitii uilk leaf produced in one acre of Garden. 

Ko. Particulars. 


1. Cost of seed (cross¬ 

breed) 

2. Cost of extra labour 

3. Cost of food for 

worms 

4. Cost of appliam'cs 

(including hire on 
chandrikes) . 

5. Other expenses 


Total 


Ixiat from 

T t i 

].«af from 

Leaf from 

dry gardens 

Loftt irom 

fonlr 

deep well 

shallow well 

(T.-Narsipur 

voiin. 

irrigated 

irrigated 

area). 

w CM 44^.10. 

gardens. 

gardens. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Rs. A. p. 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

16 4 

0 

12 8 0 

7 8 0 

5 0 0 

9 6 

0 

14 6 0 

50 8 0 

98 8 0 

195 6 

6 

123 6 0 

9 12 0 

11 4 0 

27 9 

6 

17 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

0 

5 0 0 

75 4 0 

127 12 0 

258 10 

0 

172 11 0 


Yield of cocoons 
(Raw) (Cross¬ 
breed) . . . 27-5 lbs. 

Cost of producing 

1 lb. of cocoons 0 4 5 

Leaf re(|uircd for 
producing 1 lb. 
of green cocoon.s . 14-3 lbs. 

Yield of cocoons per 

100 layings . . 55 lbs. 


560 lbs. 

960 Ihs. 

660 lbs. 

0 3 8 

0 4 4 

0 4 3 

14-2 Ihs. 

13-7 lbs. 

15-3 lbs. 

,56 Ihs. 

.59 lbs. 

62 lbs. 
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VosI Ilf irnrhinij a Churhlm jnr diiij uikI nist iif irrodiirlinn of onr pninid 
uj ('lull I. ha Silh vf di'lirmt qiiiditii:,\ hii nsiiiii iia.^s-hrifd nii nah.i. 


No. 

Particulars. 

I Quably. 

II Quality. 

III Quality. 

1 

C’oflt of cocoons— 

Kb 

. a. 

P- 

Us 

. a. 

P- 

Rh. a. 

P- 


I Quality. 11 Quality. Ill Quality. 











20 Iba. (It 24 lbs. at 25 lbs. at 

6 as. per fi pa. por lis. 7/8 for 
Ih. lb. 25 lbs. 

6 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

2 

Coat of labour— 











lleolor 0-8-0 0-8-0 0-8-0 


•• 






•• 



Turner 0-4-0 0-4-0 0-2-0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Coat of fuel . . . • • 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

(bat of water including wag<«, for 
waterman. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Selling oxponsoe (Comtniasion to raw 
silk mcrdiuiits). 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

« 

Tran-sport of eocoona and brokerage 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

7 

Contingencies . . 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

8 

Supervbioii and managemont 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Total . i 

8 

0 

0 

u 

4 

9 

8 

14 

2 

10 

Deduct cost of waste— 











I Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 











0-8 lb. I lb. 1 lb. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

Total works cost for silk— 











1 Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 











1 lb. 16 tolas. 2 lbs. 2 lbs. 12 tolas 

7 

12 

0 

8 

15 

9 

8 

9 

O 

12 

Worka coat of 1 lb. of silk 

5 

8 

7 

4 

7 

11 

3 

11 

7 

13 

Interest on working eapitiil (12 per 
cent, por annum, 3 mouths out-jrut.) 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

14 

Doproeiation at Ra. 3 a year— 











Cost of o.harka—Ks. 15, Life—5 years 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

15 

Net cost of 1 lb. of raw silk 

5 

11 

6 

4 

10 

6 

3 

14 

1 


Rciulitft , . . . . 


M'3 


12-0 


10-8 


Y _Till* rost ol' ri'[*ol'tod Lo luiv(‘ Ijtu’U [jaid by 


rcH'b'i's lor (.nih.s-liieed cocooiif. 
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fn tho year 1937-3ft, the anreage under miilherry was about 3(1,000. On 
till:, tliu rC'fjuiri'itU'Mt cil the serieiiltiiiists wimld Iki about bUU lakhs 

«l layings. The Serienltural Oepnriiiient has succeeded by gradual iiiiiirove- 
nierits to increase the siiiiply of layings up to 100 lakhs during l'J3V-3S, 
and this will furtlior be increased to l.'lo lakhs during 1933-30. About 
one-third of the re<(uireni<’nl of disea-sc-free layings has thus alreatly Insui 
made available to tbo '.-.erieulturists. But the iinproveincnt has beou really 
inueh more than tliis, inasmuch as by the control of seed cocoons in the 
seed producing areas, it has been po.ssible to eliminate diseases, so that 
even in tbo ea.se of une.xamined seed, liuliirc of crops has been reduced to 
a eonsidernble extent. ll may be safely eoinptited that at [iresenl over 
70 per cent, of the .seed supply to the serieultiil'ists is from (onirolled 
sources. 

No elfort has hivn spared to take full advantage of the protection, 
.such as it is, afforded to the industry now. But, tinfortunately, owing 
to the inadequate measure of relief granfeil by the* Govciniucnt of India, 
a.s abso owing to the short period during wliieli sueli protection has been 
in force, the industry bnds it.-.elf today in the .same ennilitioii as it was 
at the time of the last TarilF Board Kmpiiry -if indeed it has not grown 
steadily worse as n result of the eoiilinued dumping of cheap foreign, 
Iiioro particularly Jatianese, silks into this country. 


TV.— Co.VTINUEI) DECLINE I.V EXTENT rXIlER MIll.llElinV OWtNU TO FOREIGN 

COMPETITION, 

/I rca r'ndcr .Iftdbrrr;/. -The etfect of such dumping will he sren reflected 
in the variations in the acreage under mulberry sinco 1931-32 as given 
below; — 


Year. 

1931-32 






Total area 
nndor miillKiry 
(area.) 

36,511 

1932-33 





. 

36,399 

193.3-31 






;i2,869 

1934-35 






30,223 

193.5-.3G 




. 


28,528 

1936-37 

* 



. 


2.5,1.32 

1937-38 






26,5IK1 


Tt wmild douhtless not he alarming if the area thrown out of mulberry 
had been utilised for raising other commereial crops yielding an equally 
good return to the .serirult iirist. But as a matter of fact it lias not been 
so. The lands, of eoiirse, hav'o not ts’cn left fallow but in the ahsetiei' of 
liny iiidiiromcnt to grow mulberry, a.s abo from the small nature of tho 
holdings, the sericuUnrist ha- been forced . to substituto ordinary food 
(TO|is with the result that Ids ineouic has been greatly reduced. 


V.— Trend of imports of foreign raw hii.k manefactiirfs and srnsTixrTEa. 

TIu' aggressive nature of the competition wliieh the Indian sill; industry 
has been forced to face will he cvWent from the statistics luruished in tho 
"paragraiihs that follow. 
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(a) Imports of. raw silk and other materials from foreign countries .—Tha 
imports of raw silk into India during several years from 1931-32 to end 
of 1937-38 are noted below: — 


Year. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


Quantity in lbs. 
1,662,985 
3,186,262 
2,379,197 
2,216,920 
2,191,436 
1,974,489 
2,535,274 


It is soon that thu imports of raw silk which were about one million ami 
a half pounds in 1931-32 went up suddenly to about three million pounds 
in 1932-33. During 1934-35 and 1933-36 the imports have been round about 
two million pounds per year. In 1936-37, the imports fell below the murk 
of two million pounds. But in 1937-38 they have again reached tho high 
hgurc of 2i million pounds. 

One disquieting feature about tho present situation is the gradually 
increasing imports of Japanese silk mto this country. The imports of raw 
silk from Japan, which amounted to about 165,000 lbs. during 1932-33 
when the last Tariff Board Enquiry was hold, have gone up to about 
1,405,000 lb.s. during 1937-38. 

(b) Silk Yam, Noils and Warps, imported into India from 1931-32 to 


end of 19.37-38 are noted below: — 

Year. Quantity in lbs. 

1931- 32 1,710,000 

1932- 33 3,010,189 

1933- 34 2,027,681 

1934- 35 3,293,063 

19.3.5-36 3,628,395 

19.36-37 2,444,664 

1937-38 2,337,238 


From the above figures it will bo seen that the imports of these articles 
are above tho normal of 15 lakhs based on the average annual import figures 
for five yo.nrs prior to 1931-32. Of the 2} millions of pounds of imports 
under thi.s head in 1937-38, imports from Japan amounted to nearly 
1,800,000 pounds. 

(c) Imports of Silk Piece-goods — 


Year. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 
19.3.3-34 

1934- 35 

1935- .36 
19.38-37 
1937-35 


Qu.antity in yards. 


19,924,000 

.34,957.9,31 


41,12.3,380 

a3,,3.39,724 

27,430,065 

21,562,7.56 

22,871,425 


From the above figures it is seen that the imports in 1932-.33 rose to 
the enormous figure of .34 million yards and in 19.34-,3,5 they went up 
to 41 million yards. Since then though there has been gradual fall yet 
the imports in 19.37-38 stood at the high figure of 22 million yards. 

fdl (rood of Silk mired with other* materials .—The imports of theso 
materials were only five million yards in tho year 1931-32, but in 1934-35 

























the imports wont up to 13 million yards ~Bi4a:.jmauo,niy -terr-ftT six million 
yards in 1930-37 and have again increased in 1937-;18 to seven million 
yards. The tablo below shows the trend of imports of these materials 
from 1931-32 to end of 1937-38; — 

Year. Quantity in yards. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


5,089,000 

10,103,272 

9,853,399 

13,371,335 

8,802,323 

6,232,051 

7,031,057 


(e) 4j<i/icfiil Silk Yam.—The imports of artificial silk yarn have 
increased enormously since 1932-33 as can be seen from the table below: — 

Quantity in yards. 
11,002,093 
9,808,919 


Year. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37 

1937- ;i8 


10,614,949 

14,911,102 

17,628,884 

31,589,038 


While in 1932-33, India imported II million pounds, in 1936-37, the 
imports wont up to 17 million pounds and in 1937-38 they have reached 
the high figure of 31 million pounds, imports from Japan alone amounting 
to 28,238,000 lbs. in 1937-38. 

From tlio information furnished above it will bo clear that the protection 
now aflorclod to tho Indian silk industry has had no elfect whatsoever on 
the course of tho imports of cheap foreign silks into this country. 

VI.— Present protkchon inapequatb. 

The Gov>rnracnt of Mysore have all along been urging on the attention 
of tho Government of India tlio nood for adequately protecting the silk 
indu.stry against tliis foreign competition. After the Tarilf Board submitted 
their report in 1933 and the Oovernnient of India were considering tho 
rocommendations of the Board, the Government of Mysore again represented 
to the Government of India that the amount of protection that was proposed 
to be given would not meet the needs of the industry. In spite of these 
representations, however, the Government of India fixed the nieasuro of 
protection at the present level. 

It is not understood on what basis the Government of India decided 
to consider that protei'tive duty at the present rate was sufficient. On 
tho last Tariff Board’s showing .nlono it is clear that a duty nt the rate 
of 50 per cent, ad valnrem or Rs. 2-6 per pound was the least that tho 
industry deserved, though it has all along been urged that ibo duty should 
be fixed at not Io.ss than 100 per coni. 

A deputation of the Mysore Silk Association again waited on the 
Government of India in September, 1930, and laid their case before thorn 
pointing out tho urgent need for increased protection to tho industry. 
But nothing was done in the matter. 

In regard to the measure of protection, the last Tariff Board has stated 
as follows ; — 

“ On full consideration of ail tho relevant facts wc have decided to 
base our re<.'(>mmendations on a cocoon price of five annas a pound. 
,We recognise that if sericulture is to develop, the rearer must be 
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asBvircd of a price for bia cocoona sufficient to rcnmnorate him for his 
labour uml eoiuparablu with the roluiu ho ijii(>hl cNpect to receive if 
ho oultivuteil his laud with a crop other than mulberry. Nor do wo 
regard the price as uiinecesaarily high. Wo have noticed that at tho 
present low level of ))rices hotli in Mysore and in Bengal there has 
been a fall in the acreage of land under mulberry; and this tendency 
can be iheikcd only by raising the price of cocoons. Moreover wo 
wish to li.\ tho price of coiooiis high enough to encourage tho rearer 
to devote more attention to his worms, so that by .sulheieut and 
siiitahlo feeding and by careful treatment in other ways the quality 
ol the races may lie improved, that a better class of cocoons may bo 
obtained. We believo that a price of five annas a pound is liigh 
onongli to do this, while it is not so high as to encourage extravagant 
hopes of a roluru of the boom prices.” 

On the alsive basis the Tariff Itourd fixed the fair selling price of Cffiarkha 
Silk of (list quality at Us. d-‘2-G per pound whilb the average ex-duty price 
ol' imported filature and re-reelcd silks competing against it was taken at 
Us. 3-12 per Ih., showing a differeiieo of Us. 2-6-ti per lb. They also pointed 
out that about the same dillerenco, viz., Rs. ‘2-6-0, was observed between 
the cx-duty prices of lower grade imported silks ami second and third 
quality Indian Cliarkha Silks. They, therefore, recommended the levy of 
specific duty of Rs. 2-<i per pound or a duty of oO per cent, ad valorem 
whichever was higher. 

The Board in thoir recommendation also pointed out that tho prices 
of silk had gone down steadily since they had started the enquiry. As a 
matter of fact the price of Canton Silk had gone down to Us. 3-11-5 u 
pound by tbe time tho Governnient of India took action in April, 11)34, 
on the report of the Tarill Board. In spite of this, tho Government of 
decided to grunt protection only to the extent of a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem i>Iuk a spccifii' duty of ll annas [ht pound. On the prices of 
silk then prevalent, this worked out to a duty of Us. 1-10 per pound, thus 
falling short by 12 annas of even, the very moderate rate of duty recommended 
by tVie Tariff Board. 

VII.— Avfhac.r DKcL.vnEi) v.vluf.s or ronEiON silk. 

When tile Tariff Board submittisl their report in Moy, 1933, tlio avorago 
declared value of imported raw silk was Us. 3-3-5 per pound. In July of 
the same year, the value went down to Rs. 2-7-1 per pound. Between August 
and October, 1933, it was round about Rs. 3-3 per pound and in December, 
1933, it was Us. 2-15-11 per pound. In April, 193-1, when tlie Oovernment 
of India imposed tho existing protective duties, tbe average declared value 
of raw silk was Us, 2-12-1 per iiound. At the close of 1934, tho avorago 
declared value had fallen down to Rs. 2-7 per pound. In March, 1935, it 
went down to the low figure of Us. 2-I-t). At the eliise of 1933 Die average 
di'clari'd value ruse to Us. 2-12-(> pi-r pound. Oiiring a lew months in the 
yi'ur 1937, tho average declared value rose approeiably and the prices of 
silk also went up. In October, 1937, the average declared value was about 
Us. 4-2-7 por pound, but in Dcicmber, 1937, it Icll te Us. 3-10-3 per imiind 
and in April, 1938, it lull fiirtbcr to the low figure of Us. 2-12-11 per 
pound, wbi<h is about the same level at which it stood in Apiil, li!,31. 
It nuiy be .■-tated that since the Ttiriff Board .submiTtod tbeir ro])nrt, 
there tms been cimtiiiuelis fall in the average >lecbircd values, excepLing 
for the period li-em Jaiumrv, 19.37, to February, lirw, when tliorr was .v 
temporary rise in Ibi- values. This lemporarv rUe in tbe silk priies 
induci'd the sericullurists to plant more mulberry, and about 5.IKK) acres 
were newly planted. Hut the subscrpicnt fall in prices htic liad I Ik- clbct 
ol disri.mragitig furlbcr cxtr-Usioii of mullierr.v and it is apprela'oded that 
there iiiigbl i-.i-u be a sbriok.'ige In ihc area it tbe prisent market looditions 
coeltnuc. On the whole tlie tetidem.-y fo^ silk prices scmils to hi; downward 
ns will be seen from Aniic.xure A. 
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VTII.— Dkikbiobation in Excbanuk values op Chinese Cuuuenct. 

The coiitiuuons tall in the ExchaiiKO Value of Chinese Cuiieuey lias 
couti'ihuteil not a little to this detcrioriiLiou in silk priee.?. At the time 
the last Tarilf Board drew up their report 100 Shani'hai Taels were woiih 
Us. 117. To-day tho Exchange Value of KKJ Shanghai Taels is only Us. 51, 
the depreciation heing as much as 54 per cent. In Annexure A1 is given 
the Exchange Uatos during each month from January, 19:14, to end of 
May, 1938. 

IX.—TkEND of POIIEIGN HIJ.K mlCKB AND PRICES OF MVSOIIE SiLK AND 

Mvsoee Cocoons. 

The rate.s at which imported silks were .sold in the Indian markets 
during the several years from 1933 to 1933 can be seen from Auncxiirc' B 
and the Graph.* 

Tho low prices of foreign silks in the Indian market affected tho Mysore 
Silk directly and tho rates at whic4i Mysore Charkha SUk was sold during 
the several months from 1933-31 are given in .Aunoxiire C and Graph.* 

The prevailing low prices of foreign silks have had a disastrous elfect 
upon Mysore cocoon prices. The prices which the My.sore rearer realised 
per pound of cocoons during the several monlh.s of the years from 19.13 to 
1938 are indicated in .Annexure D and Graph.* It will be seen from the 
statement tliat at no time during the whole of this period, e.xcept for a 
few broken periods in the year 1937, has tho rearer rcali.sed any price 

approaching 5 annas per 11). of Mysore cocoons. 

X.— Meascius op rnoTECTto.N needed. 

Though attempts have becu made to reduce production costs of silk in 
all tho stages, yet, on account of tho shortness of the period for which 

protection was afforded, it ha.i not been possible to bring about a universal 

reduction in costs. Further, whatever economies it has been possible to 
secure have boon more than neutralised by the continued tall in the prices 
of silk. 

The last Tariff Board in framing their recommendation rcg.nrding the 
measure of protestion adopted Us. 3-12 as cx-iluty priie of foreign .silk of 
first class. The actual declared value at that time was only Us. 3-3-5. 

Since then the declared values have fluctuated within wide limiU. Tlie 
average for the period from Aprd, 19:14, to Aprd, 1938, vvork.s out at Us. 3. 
Tho declared value for April, 1938, is oul.v Us. 2-12-11. Thi' price of 
Canton silk has further fallen in June, 1938, to about Its. 1 |)er lb. 
Tho ex-duty price will on this bu.sis be onl.v Us. 2-8. This decline in 
silk jirice- has been continuous for souie time past. It may tlicrefurc not 
be unreasonable to anticipate that the cx-duly price of foreign silk will not 
exceed Its. 2-S ii lb. for some appreciable time to come. On this basi>, 
and on tho basis of the fair selling price of Indian silk at Us. (1-2 per 
lb. as fixed by the Tariff Board, the measure of prolection rei|uired should 
bo in the neighboinhood of Us. .3-1(1 (icr Ih. in order to bring the [iricc of 
imported sillr to the h'vel of the fair .'telling price of Indian sill;. Any 
protective duty falling .short of Us. 3-10 per ]iouinl, theriton', will not 
give tho relief which tho industry deservedly stand.s in need of at the pre.scnt 
time. 

XT.— Period for which AasiSTANCF. is necessary. 

At regards the period of protection, the Tariff Board st-ated a.s follows: — 
“ The industry will need [irotei'lon against the competition of foreign 
imports for such period ns may be required to enable it to reap the 
benefit of the reorganisation wliieh wo fonteinplale. IVe do not 
consider that this period should be long. Wo hope that tho Government 
will .set up the central organisation ns soon as possible. .Ml li» al and 
State Governments concerned should realise that under our scheme of 

- • - 

• Not reprodiiecd. 
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protection they are given a strictly limited time within which to put 
in torco the measures necessary for the rehabilitation of the industry 
and it should bo the duty of the central organisation to see that time 
IS not wasted. We consider that five years should bo a sufiicieutly 
long period tor the reorganisation to take effect and to result in such 
a roduction in cost us to render the industry independent of the 
protective duty. But we recognise that it is impossible for us now 
to predict with certainty what the oifoct of tho reorganisation will bo, 
nor can wo foresee how long the pre.sout depression will last or tho unfair 
competition cuntinuo. World economic conditions may ciiango and tho 
measure of protection which we propose may exceed or fall short of 
actual requirements.” 

Recent tendencies of imports of silk and silk prices have shown that 
the apprehensions of the Tariff Board indicated in tho concluding portion 
ol tho above! (piotation were lully justified. Both the depression and unfair 
competition have continued unabated; there has been no material change 
for the better in world economic conditions; and the measure of protection 
has proved of no benefit at all to the industry. 

It has been reiieatcdly pointed out, and admitted, that tho measures to 
reduce tho costs of produi^tion take a long time to become effective. Tho 
cost of mulberry loaf, which forma practically 75 per cent, of the total 
cost of production of cocoons, cannot bo reduced within a short period of 
five years. 

Tho measures to be adopted to reduce the cost of production of mulberry 
loaf are introducllon of tree plantations, seedling plantations, raising of 
higher yielding varieties, use of artificial manures, etc., and those iniprove- 
imnls take a long time to be universally established and to yield th* 
expected returns. In tile very nature of things, a good deal of preliminary 
work has to lie done and .sup|)lics and service.s have to he spread over a 
fairly long period of timo. Tree plantations naturally take a long time 
before they can give the maximum yield. All these piartkal diffirultics 
can only bo overcomo gradually. As already indicated, systematic action 
has been taken to adopt these measures and with encouraging results. 

Tho next and probably the most important nieasurc for reducing the 
cost of [irodiiction of silk is the prevention of losses duo to bad seed and 
the sU[)ply in increasing quantities of seeds of hybrid races which give 
higher yields. Tlie Government have already done much work in this 
direction hut it would bo some time before tho whole State could be 
supplied with examined seed and seeds of cross-breeds. Seed campaign 
work has been intensified and diseases have been controlled to a very large 
extent. 

Considering all these factors any protection to be effective should, in 
the opinion of Government, cover a sufficiently long period, say, at least 
IS yean. 

XII.— Kffkct op protkctive duties on the handloom industry. 

The last Tariff Board held that tho Indi.an silk industry is equally 
important as supplying the needs of tho wide-sprend silk weaving industry 
and llie collap.so of the Indian silk industry would render the Indian si Ik 
weaver entirely dependent on imported raw material or inferior substitutes. 
To sufegiiard tho interests of the h.andloom industry in India, the duty 
on imported silk piocegoods, etc., should also he raised adequately so that 
tho price ol tho imported fabrics is brought up to the level of the fair 
selling prices of indigenous handloom products. Tho handloom weavers in 
India have realised the advantages of using better reeled silk and larger 
quantities of better reeled silks will shortly he made available in Mysore 
as a result of the starting of up-to-date filatures. 

Experience has shown that natural silk ran at no time he entirely 
displaced by other substitutes. Pure aiilk will always have a place in the 
economy of things. Certain kind.s of pure silk fabrics can he produced only 



on handlooms and articles made of pure silk cater to the requirements of 
a certain class of consumers. The imposition of higher rates of import 
duties on foreign silks need not necessarily prove detrimental to the 
interests of the handloom weavers nor of the consumer, provided the rates 
of duty on imported woven fabrics are also correspondini^y increased. 

XIII.— PurESINCB TO BB OtVEN TO INDIAN SiLK AS AN EUPIBB PBODUOT, 
The Tariff Board have recognised the importance of finding a wider 
market for Indian silk within the Empire and more particularly in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. Mysore silk stands up to the specifica¬ 
tions required for the manufacture of aeroplane parachutes, etc. If a 
sufficient off-take of the material for such purposes can be secured it will 
open out a vast field for tho expansion of tho industry, assured as it will 
then be of an adequate return for those engaged in it. The need for 
fostering tho silk industry in India, which is the only important source 
of supply of raw silk in tho Empire, cannot therefore be sufficiently 
emphasised. 

XIV.—SuUltABT OF reprbsrntationb. 

The Government of Mysore are convinced that the Indian silk industry 
stands in urgent need of much greater assistance than what has now been 
accorded to it. In thoir opinion the protection now granted should be 
still further liberalised and spread over a sufficiently long period. They 
wish to urge on the attention of the Tariff Board the need for tho grant 
of the following measures of relief: — 

(1) The rato of import duty on foreign silks should be adequately 

enhanced. Nothing less than a specific duty of Rs. 3-10 per 
lb. is likely to bring about a parity of foreign and indigenous 
silk prices. 

(2) The same rate of duty as on raw silk should be levied on silk 

yarn, spun silk and thrown silk as well as on noils as other¬ 
wise, there would be greater imports of these articles placing 
the Indian silk industry at a great disadvantage. 

(3) The rate of duty on silk piocogoods should also be raised adequately 

in order to give tho necessary relief to the handloom weavers 
and to the Indian silk weaving industry and disoournge 
increasing imports of woven goods with a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in imports of raw silk and twists. 

(4) In determining the levy of duty the procedure of fixing the tariff 

values for the whole year should be done away with and duty 
should in all cases be levied on the invoice values of the 
imported goods. This change is necessary in view of the fMt 
that under the present system there is a scope for tho imported 
goods of higher values to be classified for customs purposes 
under heads assessed to lower rates of duty. As a specific 
instance, attention may be drawn to tho existing schedule 
whore the tariff valuation of Japanese Filature Silk has been 
fixed at Rs. 4-12 per lb. On this valuation, tho selling price 
of Japanese Filature Silk in the Indian markets should be_ in 
the neighbourhood of R.s. 6-13; whereas, it is actually being 
sold in the Indian markets at rates varying from Rs. 6-6 to 
Rs. 5-10 a lb. 

(6) Tho period for which protection is granted should be at least 
16 years. 

(6) Indian silk should be accorded Imperial preference and substituted 
for Italian and Japanese silks in tho manufacture of war 
materials so as to create a wider market for the industry. 

Banoai/)bb, 7 M- S. RAMCHENDRA RAO, 

June, 10,18. S Director tij Industries and Commerce, in Mysore. 
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ANNEXtniE A. 


Average Declared Value uf Imparted Itaw Silk info India From 

l'.m to 


Months. 


1034. 

193.7. 

19.38. 

1937. 

1938. 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a 

P- 

Ra. a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Ks. a. 

P- 

J/inuary 


:i 

a 

4 

2 14 

0 

41 

3 

10 

2 13 

3 

3 

a 

8 

3 9 

7 

h'obruftry . 

* 

3 

a 

8 

a U 

a 

2 

4 

e 

2 10 

a 

3 

16 

u 

4 4 

6 

■March 

. 

3 

6 

8 

2 14 

a 

2 

4 

6 

2 14 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 10 

7 

April 

. 

3 

3 

3 

2 12 

4 

2 

11 

6 

2 0 

1 

3 

8 

10 

2 12 

a 

May . 


3 

3 

8 

2 11 

0 

2 

7 

3 

2 15 

7 

3 

5 

2 



June 

■ 

3 

2 

4 

2 12 

4 

a 

6 

2 

2 a 

2 

3 

8 





1 

2 

7 

1 

2 11 

0 

2 

5 

a 

2 7 

2 

3 

4 

a 



August 

1 

3 

3 

0 

2 13 

8 

2 

6 

0 

2 12 

11 


•• 




September 

• 

3 

3 

2 

2 a 

4 

2 

13 

1 

2 12 

a 

4 

0 

0 



October . 


3 

3 

2 

2 13 

7 

2 

6 

0 

2 13 

7 

4 

2 

7 



November. 


3 

0 

6 

2 0 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 16 

1 

4 

0 

7 



December . 

• 

2 

18 

U 

2 7 

0 

2 

15 

a 

2 12 

8 

3 

10 

3 



Declared 

Value 


Sdk i'lKi 


7 ill 

ported into India 

(1 

*i‘,r 

Yard) 



From I'Mi.l fa lim. 


Months. 

1933. 

1G34. 

IftSS. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 














a. 

m 

a. 

p- 

a. 

p- 



a. 

p- 

a. p. 

sTanuary a 

8 


G 

0 

0 

1 



G 

8 

8 4 

February . 

7 


0 

6 

4 

a 

4 

a 

G 

8 

8 0 

March 

7 

6 

6 

0 

4 

a 

4 

10 

0 

n 

0 11 

April 

8 

0 

8 

0 

5 

3 

4 

10 

8 

7 

0 10 

May . 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

10 

8 

1 


Juno • 

7 

7 

7 

0 

6 

a 

5 

8 

6 

7 


July 

8 

2 

6 

« 

5 

1 

a 

a 

0 

9 

•• 

August 

7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

6 

9 



•• 

Soptoinbor. 

6 

9 

6 

2 

5 

4 

8 

0 



•• 

Ootober 

7 

1 

G 

6 

5 

0 

6 

3 




Novernbor. 

G 

11 

6 

10 

n 

9 

8 

3 


■ 

•• 

l)eoci!ibci’, 

0 

7 

r, 

7 

..I__ 


8 

r; 


1 





























the Urchange dvriiig emh. month jrom Jniy.1934 to end of May^ 1938^ in Indian Ttupees^ per 

100 IlongkonQ and Shanghai Hollars. 


SI 


1938. 

Shanghai. 

<£> 

: 1 : i i i 

HongfaoBg. 

o 

oe oe ^ 

i 1 i ^ ^ 

1937. 

Shanghai, 

CO [ 1; 

. 06 00 

CC 

a 

o 

M 

0 

O 

S 

00 ^ 00 00 00 00 00 
«2g s s §g * s T i- s s 

CO 

n 

03 

_ 

'<« 

ac 

a 

<A 

JO 

OD 

S »A tc W? W? ‘Q »o ce 

KcoooooooooccccaoaOaDCcX 

Hongkong. 

KO 03 03 03 03 ^ CAO^ C3Q00OGO 

1935. 

Shanghai. 

R. 

99 

105 

112—115 

112—118 

120—125 

125 

116 

116 

116 

88—116 

87—88 

Hongkong. 

Rs. 

122 

125 

135—143 

142—155 

173—175 

175 

162 

162 

162 

105—162 

95—105 

1934. 

Shanghai. 

O 03 

• 03 ^ 03 

«: : : : : : \ IgSgg 

tXi 

fl 

o 

O 

Cd 

Rs. 

103—105 

105—108 

108 

120 

121 

120 

.«« 

c 

o 

s 

January . . 

ypbruary .... 

March .... 

April ..... 

May. 

June ..... 

July .... 

August .... 

Septcmtier .... 

October .... 

Kovember .... 

December .... 


.4 A 


L’hc Jajiariese exchange which was at Rs. 84 per 100 yeae iu December 1032 has remaiocd aimoot the same during the above period. The 
quotation on 20tb June 193S is Hs. 79 per 100 yens. 
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ANNEXDRE B. 


Hate) of Canton and Japan (White and Yellow) Silk of 20/22 Denier 

(per Ih.). 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. I 


Japan, 


Fortnight ending 
with 



White. 

Yellow. 

HininiTiin. 

MftxiciTuiie 

Mazimnm. 

Minimnm. 

Maximum. 

Mioimunie 

Yenr 1933. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

16th Janonry . 

• • 

4 14 11 


• • 

•• 

•• 

Slsti • 

4 11 7 

4 12 8 


a 

•• 

a 

16 th Febmuy . 

4 0 11 

4 10 6 

• ♦ 

»a 


mm 

28th „ 

• e 

4 14 11 

e « 


•• 

a 

16th Maiah f 

e e 

4 13 9 

« * 

• • 

a a 

- 

31st> * 


4 7 1 

» * 

.. 

mm 

ap* 

16th April . 


4 4 11 

• • 

• a 

• • 

aa 

SOth 


4 7 8 


a-* 

• • 

md 

16th May . . 


4 7 1 



• • 

mm 

Slsti ff • 


4 6 6 

»• 

•>« 

*• 

m* 

I6th Jane . 


4 13 9 


mm 


mm 

SOth 

.. 

4 10 6 


mm 

.. 

mm 

16th July . 

4 10 0 

4 11 0 


•m 

a** 

mm 

3lBt ff • 

4 10 6 

4 11 0 


wa 

mm 

mm 

16th Aagnat 

• • 

4 9 4 

•• 


•m 

- 

Slrt If • 

e a 

4 9 4 



a a 

mm 

16 th September. 

• • 

4 8 3 


mm 

• a 

mm 

SOth „ 

4 6 0 

4 6 7 


tm 


mm 

16th October 


4 4 11 



- 

- 

Slst „ 

• • 

4 1 0 

— 

mm 

- 

ai^ 

letb November . 

• • 

3 12 0 



- 

mm 

SOth „ 


3 8 8 

«• 

•m 

- 

- 

16th December . 

a 

3 6 5 




- 

Slst 

• 

3 6 4 

. 

a 

mm 

mm 
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ANNEXURE B—contd. 


Sates of Canton and Japan (White and Yellow) Silk of tOIZS Denier 

per Ih. 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton, 


Japan. 


Fortnight ending 
with 


■IH 

White. ] 

Yellow, 

Minimuoi. 


Maximnm. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Yeer 1934. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a, p. 

Ri. a. p. 

15th Jftnnary . 


3 6 6 

.. 

.• 

• • 


32st « 

• • 

3 6 6 





15th Febronry . 

• • 

3 14 4 

•• 

a a 


- 

28th 

• • 

3 16 4 


a a 


a*« 

16th Meroh . 

« « 

3 16 4 


» a 

a a 

a a 

31at „ , 


3 13 8 

e • 

a a 

a a 

- 

16th April 

•• 

3 13 8 

« • 

« 

a a 

•m 

30th „ 

s • 

3 11 5 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

16th . 

• « 

3 0 9 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Slit 

• • 

3 10 4 

• • 

a a 

a a 

- 

loth Jane 


8 12 9 

a a 

a a 

a a 

- 

30th „ 

• « 

3 12 7 


a a 

a a 


16tb July 


3 13 8 





Slit „ 


4 2 0 


a a 



16th Angust 

• •' 

4 2 6 


a a 

•• 

a a 

31at „ 


4 3 0 


a a 

•• 

a a 

16th September . 


4 6 0 




a a 

30th 


4 3 0 




a# 

16th October 


4 3 0 





Slst ff 


4 2 0 



•• 


16th November . 


4 3 0 



, •• 


30tb „ 


4 1 6 



•• 


16th December . 


4 2 0 





31st „ 


4 6 0 

- 
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ANNEXUUE B—rontd. 

llate.i of Canton and Jajnin (Wh'te and Yellow) Sill; of 20132 Denier 

pe.r lb. 

(B0TH71AY HATES.) 


Fortnight ending 
witli 

Canton, 

Japan. 

Minimum. 


Whit*'. 

Y ellow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

.Maximum. 


Us. a. p. 

Jta" 

a. 

!'• 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. 

a. 

P- 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Year 1935. 













15th January 


4 

B 

0 

•• 


•• 




•• 


3lRt 

, , 

4 

9 

0 

•• 


- 






15th February . 


4 

10 

0 

•• 


•• 




•• 


2Bth 


4 

10 

0 



•• 




•• 


15th March 


4 

11 

0 



• • 




•• 


Sltft t) * 


4 

8 

0 


4 

0 

0 


3 

14 

0 

15th April . 


4 

7 

6 


4 

3 

0 

“ 

4 

0 

0 

80th „ 


4 

8 

0 

• • 

4 

2 

6 


3 

15 

0 

15th May 


4 

« 

0 

*• 

4 

4 

0 


3 

16 

0 

SlBt „ 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 

* ' 

4 

1 

0 

15th June 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 


4 

1 

0 

30th „ 


4 

Ifl 

6 

. . 

4 

3 

0 

•• 

4 

1 

0 

16lh July 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 


4 

1 

0 

3lHt 9, 


4 

10 

0 


4 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

15th August 


4 

10 

0 


4 

2 

0 


4 

1 

0 

31st 


4 

6 


— 

4 

3 

0 


4 

2 

0 

16th Soptomber . 


4 

10 

6 


4 

7 

0 

.. 

4 

e 

0 

30th „ 


6 

1 

0 


5 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

16th October 


6 

12 

0 

• -« 

6 

B 

0 


6 

6 

0 

31 el „ 


6 

12 

0 

• * 

6 

12 

0 


5 

10 

0 

15th November . 


6 

10 

0 

• a 

5 

B 

0 


6 

6 

0 

30th 


5 

2 

0 

• • 

S 

3 

0 


5 

2 

0 

15th December . 


4 

12 

0 

• • 

4 

12 

0 


4 

12 

0 

3lRt. 


4 

10 

0 

-• 

4 

13 

0 


4 

12 

0 
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ANNEXURB n—cuiitd. 


Rales of Cantuii and Japan (ll’/ntc and Yellow) Silk of 30IJ2 Denier 

per lb. 

(ROMbay rates.) 


Fortnight ending 
with 

Canton. 

Japan. 

Miuimuin. 

Maximum. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 





Be. a. p. 

Rb. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Kb. a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Year 1030. 















l.'lth January 



6 0 

0 



4 

15 

0 



4 

13 

0 

3]ht 



4 1.5 

l» 



5 

U 

0 



4 

14 

0 

15th February 



4 15 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

20th 



1 10 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

15tU Mai'ch 



J 0 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

10 

0 

Slat „ 



4 15 

0 



4 

15 

0 



4 

15 

0 

loth April 



4 14 

0 



4 

14 

0 



4 

15 

0 

30th „ 



.. 




5 

0 

Q 



5 

0 

0 

15th May 



• • 




5 

0 

0 



5 

0 

u 

31at „ 



• • 




0 

1 

0 



5 

2 

0 

15lh Juno 







5 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

30t h „ 



. . 




5 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 

15tU July 



•• 




5 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

3lut „ 



4 13 

0 



5 

2 

0 



4 

13 

0 

15 til August 



4 13 

0 



0 

3 

0 



4 

15 

0 

Slst „ 



4 13 

0 



5 

6 

0 



6 

2 

0 

15th September 



4 12 

6 



6 

5 

0 



6 

1 

6 

30lh „ 



4 14 

0 



5 

6 

0 

• • 


0 

4 

0 

15th October 



0 0 

(1 



5 

11 

u 

- 


6 

8 

0 

31db tt 




n 



0 

14 

0 

~ 


6 

12 

0 

15th November 







5 

13 

tt 

— 


0 

14 

u 

30th „ 







0 

1 

0 

... 


0 

3 

0 

15th December 







6 

15 

0 

... 



- 


3l8t „ 







0 

10 

0 




... 
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ANNEXURB B—concld. 

Hate) of Canton and Japan (White and Yellow) Silk of XOjtt Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY HATES.) 



Canton. 

Japan. 

Fortnight ending 
with 


■ 

■ 

1 

White. 

Yellow. 





Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Yenr 1937. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs 


P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

]r>th January . 


6 

11 

0 



B 13 

0 

•• 

B 13 

B 

Slat „ 


6 

11 

0 



6 12 

0 

• • 

6 12 

0 

ITith February . 


6 

10 

6 

•• 


6 fi 

6 


6 10 

0 

28th 


6 

8 

0 

• * 


6 8 

0 

• • 

8 8 

0 

ISth March 

a a 

S 10 

0 



6 11 

0 


6 11 

0 

31st „ . 

• • 

6 

10 

0 

• • 


.. 



6 13 

0 

IGlh April , 

a • 

6 

a 

0 



B 9 

B 


B B 

6 

30th •• • 


6 

7 

i 



6 9 

0 


B 0 

0 

15th May • 


0 

6 


• • 


6 7 

B 


8 7 

0 

3lst • 

a t 

6 

I 


a • 


B 12 

0 

s • 

6 10 

0 

16th June • 


4 12 




e 8 

0 


6 6 

0 












30th ■ 

• • 

6 

1 


• • 


6 11 

0 

• • 

B 9 

0 

16th July 


1 

i 

6 



B 14 

B 

,, 

B 12 

0 

3l0t It 


1 



•> 


B 12 

6 


B 10 

0 

16th August . 


1 





B 11 

0 

• • 

6 9 

B 

Slat „ 


m 

B 

6 



B 13 

0 

• • 

B 10 

0 

16th September. 


6 

7 

6 



B 10 

0 

• • 

6 9 

0 

30th „ 


6 

6 

6 



6 7 

0 

• • 

B 6 

0 

l&th October 


5 

0 

0 



e 2 

0 


6 2 

0 

Slut t» 


6 

0 

6 

« • 


6 16 

0 


6 14 

0 

16th November . 


6 

1 

G 



6 12 

0 

a a 

6 12 

0 

30th 


4 

14 

0 



6 10 

0 


6 10 

0 

15th December . 


4 

12 

0 



6 8 

0 


6 8 

0 

3 16t 1 1 • 


4 

14 

0 



6 10 

0 

•• 

6 10 

0 
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ANNEXURB B~contd. 


Batei of Canton and Japan (ITfctte and Yellow) Silk of tOISS Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. 


Japan, 


Fortnight ending 
with 



White. 

YeUow. 

Minimnm. 

Maximam. 

tfinimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mftximaai. 

Yeer 1938. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

IStb Jenuuy . 

* • 

4 13 0 


6 9 0 

•• 

6 8 0 

3) rt at 

• • 

4 12 0 


6 8 0 


6 6 0 

16th Febroftty . 

« • 

4 12 A 


6 8 6 

.. 

6 8 0 

28th „ 

• a 

4 13 0 


5 10 0 


6 8 0 

15tb Meroh 

a a 

4 14 a 

•4 

6 13 0 


6 11 0 

31*t tv « 


4 13 a 

a a 

6 13 0 


6 11 0 

IStb April 


4 10 9 

a a 

6 10 a 


6 9 0 

30th „ 


4 9 0 

a a 

6 10 0 


6 9 0 

16th May . 


4 7 9 

a a 

6 7 0 

•• 

6 7 9 

Slat „ 


4 6 0 

a a 

6 10 0 

a. 

6 9 0 

16tb June 

•• 

4 1 a 

a a 

6 6 6 

•• 

6 4 0 






















ANXEXURE C. 

!^fatemfnf chown.g the raffs of Chnrha Slrtl; (per pnvvd). 
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etnent jhoinny \he rate of Heeling Cotoons per pound for each fortnight from 1st January, 1933, up-to-date contd 
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A NOTE ON THE SERICULTUliAE INDUSTRY AND ITS ORGANISA' 

TION IN MYSORE. 


(Revised and brought uij-to-date.) 

Extent and Disimbution op the Industry. 

Mysore is admirably fitted by soil, climate and local conditions for silk 
production. The industry is at present practised over about a third of the 
area ot the State, to the south of a line joining Chintamani, Sidlaghatta, 
Chii-ballapur, Kunigal, Mandya and Nanjangud. The seiiculture of Koliegal 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and part of the Mysore 
system. There is practically no jjart of the State where climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of the industry; the only limiting lactor seems 
to be economic. During 1926-27, the total area under mulberry was about 
53,000 acres, the value of silk produced amounted to about a crore and 
a quarter of rupees and the industry in its various branches supported 
about two lakhs of families. Since that year, there lias been a gradual 
decrease in the area under mulberry. The area, which was about 36,000 
acres during 1932-33, came down to about 25,000 acres at the end of 
1936-37. Partly due to the shrinkage in the area under mulberry and 
partly due to tall in the price of silk, the value of silk produced has now 
gone down considerably. 

Position op Semcultorb in Mysore Industries. 

The silk industry of Mysore has been in existence for over a century 
and is practi.sed in the districts of B.angalore, Mysore, Tumkur and Kolar 
in about 2,000 villages out of about 19,000 villages in the State. Sericulture 
is the largest and most imiiortant cotlage industry in the State and fits 
in admirably with agriculture which is the main occujiation. It is jiraotised 
by small agriculturists as a subsidiary occupation, and affords profitable 
and steady employment throughout the j'ear foi- women and children at 
home and gives occupation to the raiyats during agricultural off-seasons. 
A well established mulberr.y garden withstands drought better than field 
crops, and in bad years, rearing silk-worms has often saved entire taluks 
from acute general distress consequent on insufficient rainfall. This industry 
undoubtedly gives economic stamina to the population practising it. The 
returns from the silk industry are absolutely necessary for the subsistence 
of a Jai’ge portion ot the population in the State. Cultivation of mulberry, 
rearing of silk-worms, reeling of silk, marketing of silk, and weaving of 
silk give occupation to a large number of families, in addition to tlie 
people directly engaged in the industry, a large number of families find 
employment in such subsidiary operations connected with sericulture as 
plucking of leaves, digging, w'eeding, pruning and manufacture of appli¬ 
ances in sericultural villages. It is difficult to make an accurate estimate 
of the number of families indirectly benefited by this industry, but it may 
be safely said that in sericultural villages there is hardly any fatndy 
which does not contribute to the industr 3 ' at one stage or another and 
the result is that sericultural village.? are ordinarily more prosperous and 
show more of alertness and life than others. 

History of Serioudturf, in My'soee. 

In spite of obvious advantages, the story of Mysore Sericulture is one 
marked by vicissitudes. In 1866, it burl alrao.st died out owing to disease 
or deterioration of silk-worms, and was temporarily restored by the importa¬ 
tion of Japanese seed. The root c-auses of decay, however, rera.ainod 
untouched, and one or two .(lad .seasons upset this lightly built restoration. 
But the vitality due to favourable n.-itural conditions enabled the industry 
to start with a new lease of life about 1890. Tt is significant that in this 
revival the imiiorted worm had disappeared and the Mysore worm emerged 
triumphant. Once again the indu.stry declined, till in 1914-15, it reached 
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its lowost poijit, with an acieano uiidar mulberij ot not inucli over 25,(X)0. 
As a rosiill ot vigorous SLato aoliou, tiro dovlme luul hevn aricsicd, and 
tlio growth natural' to a liculthy industry Lad been restored during tuo 
past 2U years. 

Jliil the decline in the area under mulberry, in the production and 
export ol raw silk (Annexiiro 1) indicate the extent to which My-voi'o 
Sericulture ha.s been allecled by the eoiupetition ot raw silk, etc., imported 
iiom foreign countries. Since l*J2(i-27, about 2S,UtX) aere.s have gone out 
Ol mulberry and My.sure .silk has lust il.s market in sevuriil ot ihe mo.st 
ii.iportaut wealing eonties in India. The import.s of raw silk, etc., from 
loreigii countries have also encroached upon the domestic market in 
Mysore (Anne.xuro II). 


Naiuru op the Iniiustbv. 

The Seriiultural Industry (irojierly so railed comprises nil operations 
from tile cultivation of mulherrv to the marketing of raw silk. These 
ojierations may be groiijied as lollow.s: — 

(1) Mulberry growing and silk-worm rearing. 

(2) Silk Heeling. 

(3) Trade. 

The rearing of worms Ls carried on side by side with the cultivation of 
inidfierry. The roarer as a rule grows his own nudberiy, and il is rarely 
tiiat mulberry is growu for .sale, though oceasioiially surplus leaves or 
Rurpin.s worms arc .sold to neighbours who require tlu in. Geiieridly, mulberry 
is raised over small plots of land ranging from half or threo-l'ourlhs of 
an a<re to ton acres. It is grown both as a dry crop and as an irrigated 
crop. The principal capita! invcslniriit rwiuired. in sericulture is the 
multicrry garden; the roarer’s other eapitnl requirements arc lew. His 
house is his place of work and his wile and ehihlrcn luvnish the labour 
rc(|uired. This is what makes .serieiilture a pcifeei home industry. H 
may sometimes happen that he rcquiie.s some money and this he usually 
borrow.s for .diort tcriiis from the reclcr who is the iivuspeclive purclln.^e^ 
of coeoons. ft is. however, rarely that tin' money is required tor seri¬ 
culture. It is more otten wanted for other purposo.s, soci.ul or. iigrieiiltuial; 
the agriculturist is frequently in need of cash lietween hancst ami liarM"'t 
aud scriciilturo only give.s him crcdit-worthiiic-s. The Sciicultnial 
Co-operative Societies also iissist liim to some extent. As soon a.s llio 
coeoons are ready, the rearer sells the .same to the dealer in eoioons and 
r»‘< cives the amount due to him les.s the advances, d any, received from 
the dealer. In normal times, when the trade is brisk, be usually gets 
I'l'ady money against the delivery of the cocoons. When trade is dull, it 
is sometimes necessary tor him to allow time to the reclcr to reel the 
coeoons and sell tho silk. 

The reeling establishments are lorated all over the silk tract. The 
wnullest unit is a Cliiirklia, consisting of one basin and one reel, and ii 
large number of establistimcnts are of this sir.c; but there are also a fair 
iiuiuIk'I' of larger establishments consisting of anything from li to 30 reels. 
'J'lie recler soiiiotiiiics makes his own nnangc'nicnts with file rearer of worms 
for the supply of green cocoons, but the usual praetiec i'l to purchase 
through a middleman or broker who receives a eoiumission of about two 
annas (ler 12 lbs. and tbe recler has also to meet the cost of transiiortaf ion 
of tho cocoons to his place. This varie.s according to the distaiue to he 
covered, from one anna to two annas per 12 lbs. The silk reeled olf the 
cue. ions is eouvertccl into hanks and disjioscd of to tho iiienhaiits lither 
lu'ally or in distant centres of trade. The recler generally gets advance 
from the rnerehauts dealing in raw silk and on tlii'se ndv.aiices, he p ivs 
inlirest ranging from it to 10 per cent. Ho has to give n enuirci-sion of 
one and a half annas ikt pontid. When the tr.adi' is hri'h or if tho 
iiieiehaiits have alrcudy hooked forwhrel orders, the recler gets cash against 
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the delivery of raw silk. When the demand is slack or if the merchant 
has not got any orders on hand, the reeler will have to wait till the raw 
silk deposited by him with the merchant has been sold. When it is finally 
sold, the amount realised, less the advances and interest accruing on it, 
IS adjusted to his account. 

The owner of the silk Koti is partly a merchant and partly a broker. 
The capital invested by him is family capital supplemented with capital 
borrowed from a private banker or a joint stock bank. The merchant gets 
raw silk from the reelers in the interior, llo makes advances to the 
reelers and charges tliem interest on such advances ranging from 8 to 10 
per cent. He gets a commssion of one and a half annas per pound from 
the reelers and an equal amount from his customers in different places. 
He sends out silk in bales of 70 lbs. on an average. Time given to the 
buyer depends upon his financial standing. Generally, the inerchiint insists 
upon an early payment. Interest is charged in some cases, the rate varying 
from 10 to 12 per cent. 

MulliKTrij Cultivatinii .—Three varieties of mulbpriy arc grown in Mysore, 
viz., Bodi Kaddi, Yonuerangina Kaddi, and Sultani Kaddi, The lu.st 
named variety which yields vary .small loaves and which recpiires heavy 
manuring has practically disappeared. Tho other two varieties are grown 
all over tho silk area. Several new varieties have been introduced by tho 
Sericulturul Dopartment with promising results and the best of them will 
ultimately be distributed for wide propagation. 

Mulberry is a deep-rooted plant and yields leaf for over 15 years when 
once it is planted It is generally propagated by means of cuttings and 
is grown in tho form of bushes. The initial expenditure lor planting a 
new mulberry garden is from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per acre. Mulberry is grown 
both on dry land and on irrigated land. In the case of dry cultivation, 
the plant depends mion rainfall for water-supply. Irrigated gardens get 
their water supply either from tanks, shallow wells along river banks or 
deep wells. Tho plants are, pruned once a year. The cultural operations 
comprise digging, manuring, wc'eding, etc,, and have to be attended to 
at fixed intervals. Generally, gardens are given a digging after harvesting 
a crop of leaves. Manure is applied either once or twice a year. Farm yard 
manure, silk-worm litter and artificial manures such as ammonium sulphate 
and groundnut oil cakes are used. 

Tho first crop of leaves after pruning is plentiful and the leaves are 
of good quality and size. These leaves would be ready for harvesting in 
about two or two and a half months after priming. As the worms tako 
one month from start to finish, tho leaves would be conniletely harvested in 
three or three and a half month.s after pruning. The next crop of leaves 
will be ready for harvest in about a month. Generally, four or five crops 
of leaves are harvested from the minted gardens and six to seven crops 
from irrigated gardens. The size and yield of leaves would diminish after 
each harvest. The irrigated gardens yield leaf during summer months also. 
These gardens have to be protected against the depredations of cattle. 
The rainfed gardens do not yield any leaves during summer. 

The system of planting mulberry gardens and of harvesting leaves varies 
with each locality. In Kolar and parts of Bangalore District, the niulherry 
cuttings are planted close together in lines one foot apart to prevent wastage 
of water and the plants are cut down to the root at each harvest. In 
other parts, tho mulberry is planted in pits nine inches apart and the 
rows are about two feet apart. Only the leaves are plucked off the twigs 
St each harvest and tho plants are pruned to tho ground once a year. 

Mysore Silt:-v'nrm .—Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worms. These 
worms are multivoltine, feed on miiihorry leaf and produce grecni.sh cocoons, 
which yield a beautiful lustrous silk of excellent quality. Tho silk-worm 
roared in Mysore is indigenous to H^ysore. Of late, hybrids between Pure 
Mysore and Pure Japanese or Chinese race.s are also being reared by tho 
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Bericulturiiits; but these form about 25 per cent, of the total seed supply. 
Though hybrid socd is 40 per cent, more proAtable to rear than the pure 
Mysore seed, yet since the manufacture of such seed requires great skill 
and care and special equipment, only Government Qrainages and selected 
aided grainages at present issue it, and it will be sometime before the 
work can be transferred entirely to aided or private grainages. This 
is one of the potential directions in which silk production could be increased 
and the cost reduced; but it necessarily takes some time. The cocoona 
produced by these hybrids are used for reeling only. The Pure Chinese 
and Japanese races used for the preparation of hybrid layings are Univol- 
tines and Bivoltiiies. Those races are bred pure by the Soricultural Depart* 
ment for seed purposes and no deterioration has been noticed in the 
stock after several years of continuous rearing but small quantities of 
fresh seed are also imported from time to time for reinforcing and 
replenishing the stock. 

Hearing .—The raiyat or the rearer purchases seed cocoons or disease- 
free layings. It takes about ten days for the eggs to hatch and during 
this period, they are kept at the ordinary temperature of the rearing 
house, care being taken to protect them from the attacks of lizards, ants, 
etc. The young worms, so soon as they hutch out, ate fed with tender 
mulberry leaves cut into very line pieces. During the first ten days they 
are fed once in two hours and require very careful attention. By the end 
of this period, they will have grown sufficiently to be fed with slightly 
more mature loaves cut to a larger size. In about thirty days from the 
date of hatching, the Mysore worm will be ready to spin its cocoon. No 
feeding is uec-essary at this stage. The ripe worms are mounted on 
“ Chandrikos ” or spinning trays whore each worm builds a cocoon around 
itself. Throe days later, the cocoons are removed from the “ Chandrikes ” 
and are reod.v for sale. The hybrid worm forms a cocoon in about 25 days 
after hatching. 

During the larval stage, the worm casts ofi its skin four times, growing 
bigger and bigger after each moult. As worms grow bigger, they require 
larger space and over-crowding has to be avoided. Bamboo trays are used 
for rearing the worms and the trays are kept one above the other oi» 
stands. It is very neco.ssary that the rearing room should have sufficient 
light and ventilation. The worms should be protected against the attacka 
of ants, liaards, rats, etc. During the rearing, worms develop so rapidly 
that young worms which occupy one tray will occupy 20 trays when they 
grow to maturity. After the fourth moult, the Mysore worms oat for 
ten days and the hybrid worms cat for about five days and during this 
period, they consume five times the quantity of loaf consumed during the 
preceding M days. Entire leaves may be fed to the worms after the fourth 
moult. 

Crops.—Roughly one acre of rainfed mulberry garden yields from. 
4.000 lbs. to 6,000 lbs. of leaves in a year and the cost of cultivation 
varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 84 per year. An acre of irrigated garden yields 
10 to 12 thousand pounds of leaves per year, the yield depending upon 
the quantity of manures applied and the rnHural operations carried on. 
The cost of cultivation fn this case varies from Rs. 1.80 to Rs. 200 per 
annum. 

Four to five broods are reared in a year from rainfed gardens and six 
to seven broods from irrigated gardens. 

Generally, about 140 Mvsore la.vings weigh one ounof. These produce 
about 27,600 cocoons or 50 lbs. of cocoons. One ounce of hybrid seed 
produces about 70 lbs. of cocoons. 

About 97 per cent, of tho cocoons produced in the State are used for 
reeling and three per cent, for seed purposes. The seed cocoons required 
hv the Kollegal Taluk of the Madratf Presidency are supplied from tho 
Mysore area. 


6 
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Generally the members of the family attend to the plucking of leayos, 
till the worms pass the fourth moult, as the quantity of leaves required 
up to that stage is small. The feeding of worms in all the ages is attended 
to by the members of the family in addition to their household duties. 

A portion of the dwelling house Is utilised for rearing the worms. The 
capital Investment in the business is very little. The rearer has to find 
ready money only for the purchase of seed. 

The excess, if any, in the price realised over the cost of production of 
cocoons constitutes the remuneration fur labours of the family. 

Reeling. —^The cocoons are not generally reeled by the rearer himself 
but arc sold to professional rcelert who reel the silk and sell tho same in 
silk centres. 

In Mysore the following kinds of reeling machines are used fur producing 
raw silk: — 

(1) Indigenous country charkha. 

(2) French and Italian Filature Basin. 

The charkhas are worked entirely by hand. In the filatures tho reels 
arc run by power, but the actual reeling work in all the machines is 
dune by hand. 

A portion varying from .10 to ■10 per cent, of tho raw .silk produced in 
the Slate is used u]) locally. The balance of the raw silk is sold outside 
tho State, but still in India. With the establishment of the Mysore Spun 
Bilk Mills at Ohaiinupatna, the bulk of the silk waste produced locally 
may he expected to he consumed by that concern. 

Marlmt .—Tho principal centres of trade in raw silk arc Bangalore, 
Channapatna, Sidlaghatta and Chikballnpur. The bulk of tho trade passes 
through Bangalore City, whore there are a number of silk “ Kotis ” 

which specialise in trade in raw silk. The owner of the " Koti ” gets 

raw silk from tho roelcrs in the interior. The recler deposits the raw 
silk manufactured or collected by him with the owner of the “ Koti ’’ 
and obtains an advanco from him amounting from 50 to 75 per cent, of 
tho total value of raw silk so deposited. On this advance, interest is 
rharged at rates varying from 8 to 10 per cent. A commission of one 

anna per seer of 20} tolas is charged by the “ Koti ” owner to tho seller, 

i.e., the rceler. Sonietirnes large customers from consuming centres also 
emplo.v brokers to assist them in getting silk from the silk " Kotis ”. For 
the services rendered by the brokers, a commis-sion of two to four annas jmr 
seer called “ Gootuin ” is charged. The brokers also arrange, if required, 
for tho purchase of silk on credit from the " Kotis ”. There are fivo such 
brokers in Bangalore, and their services arc availed of largely by customers 
from Gadag, Hnbli, Dbarwar, Bagalkote, Shapur, Bolgaum, Guladagudda^ 
Bettigero, Kanchi and Salem. 

The ‘‘ Koti ” owner sends quotations to customers in different centres 
of trade outside the State. As soon ns an order is received a consignment 
is made and forwarded to tho purchaser. The silk is sent out in bales of 
70 lbs. or 105 to 108 seers of 26} tolas each. Tho purchaser has to give 
a commission of one anna per seer. When credit is allowed, he is charged 
interest at tho rate of 10 to 12 per cent, from the date of consignment. 
Generally, tho “ Koti ” owners realise their dues as early as practicable. 
Money is received by means of insured letters. So .soon as the amount is 
received, it is credited to tho account of the recler and the advanco made 
to him is odjuste.d out of it. 


Statr Acnov. 

The efforts made to protect and develop sericulture are a measuTe of 
the growing rccogiiition of its importance to the State. A separate Seri- 
cultural Department has been organised since 1920. 
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Everything possible is being dune by the Government of Mysore to assist 
the sericnltunsts, to reduce the cost of production of Mysore sUk and to 
stabilise the silk industry. Apart from the ipouoy spent annually on 
direction, improvement of weaving, and commercial concerns connected 
with sericulture, the expenditure on the Department ot Sericulture alone 
increased from Rs. 1,04,000 in 193li-34 to lls. 2,18,105 in 1037-38 and i» 
expected to go up to Rs. 2,45,OOO during 1038-39. The Government of 
Mysore have spent about Rs. 22,00,000 on the Sericulture Industry during 
tho eleven years from 1927-28 to 1937-38 as can be seen in the statement 
appended (Anuoxuro Ill). 

The work of the Dopartmont falls under tho following heads; — 

(1) Education. 

(2) Expansion. 

(3) Rosearch work. 

(4) Improvement of seed supply. 

(6) Demonstration and advico—help in caso of silk-worm diseases. 

(C) Loans 

(7) )Formntion of Co-operative Societies. 

(8) Establishment of Filature and popularisation of Mysore silk. 

(9) Improvement of reeling macliineiy and methods. 

(10) Investigation of markets for silk. 

(11) I’rodnclion of high ola.ss silk fabrics. 

(12) Utilisation of silk waste. 

Oruanisation of the Department. —The organisation of the Department 
for working out those objects is as follows: — 

The Soricultural parts of tho State are divided into six Circles, each 
provided with a well-equipped Central Farm capable of attending to all 
tho activities of the Department in tho area allotted to it. These Central 
Farms are in tho charge of senior officers most of whom liave high 
academical and technical qualifications. Each Central Farm controls ai 
number of subordinate Farms and out-posts located at strategic points so 
as to command tho soricultural area. There are .altogethor .30 such subordi¬ 
nate Farms and out-posts. Their function is to keep in close touch with 
tho raiyats, to secure them their requirements in the way of mulberry 
cuttings, silk-worm seed, rearing and reeling appliances, and loans, and 
to advise and guide them, and when necessary, to procure for them assist¬ 
ance, such as for disinfection, etc., in case of silk-worm epidemic, and to 
render them generally all possible assistance in making the roarings a 
success. 

Staff. —The staff of the Department exclusive of clerical staff consists 
of: — 

(1) Assistant Superintendents.2 

(2) Senior Serieultnral Inspectors .... 7 

(3) Soricultural Inspectors.7 

(4) ,, Demonstrators.31 

(6) ,, Operatives.65 

(6) Research Assistants.2 

(7) Inspector for Experfmental Roarings ... 1 

(8) Soricultural Operatives for Experimental Rearing . 4 

(9) Mechanie . . . . * , . . . . 1 

(10) Reeling Demonstrator.I 

6 A 
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The improvement of reeling is attended to by an Assistant Superintendent 
of Sericulture with Head-quarters at Mysore. The formation and care of 
Sericuhural Co-operative Societies is treated as a special branch of work 
and the Circle Officers attend to this work under the guidance of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Sericulture at Channapatna. The Government 
Silk Filature at Mysore and the Government Silk Weaving Factory at 
Mysore, are under the supervision gf the Director of Sandal Oil Factory 
at Mysore. 



He*d of Orgknintion —Sapcrataadant of SMieiiltiiM. 
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Tho work done by the DepHTtment uuder the various hoade of activitioi 
ia .suiiimarisod below; — 

Edumtion. —iyiJ4-iiC.—10 SludenU, Higher Course. 

lU Slodcats, Lower Course, 
ft StndentB, Short Coorso in Mysore. 

4 Students, Short Course in <,'huiiiiainUim. 

6 Stsdents, Short Course in Hule-N;ii»iiiur. 

1925-2^.- 77 Students ineluding 22 in reeling. 

1928- 27.—76 including 26 in reeling technique. 

1927-28.—83 including 33 in reeling technique. 

1929- 29.—105 including 55 in reeling technique. 

1929- 30.—115 including 80 in reeling technique. 

1930- 31.—215 including 175 in reeling technique. 

1931- 32.—85 including 56 in reeling technique, 

1932- 33.—82 including 67 in reeling tecliiiiquo. 

1933- 34.—60 including 40 in reeling technique. 

19.'t4-35.—GO including .3.3 in reeling technique. 

19.36-30.—48 including 10 in reeling technique. 

1936- 37.—56 including 12 in reeling tei limquo. 

1937- 38.—40 incliKling 10 in reeling tcohnique. 

In co-operation with the District Boards of Mysore. Hoesan, Tuiukur, 
Mill F, hu atiiin Uepartiuent, Sejiculture has hcen introduced as vDcutioiiiil 
and exaiuifiutioii subject in four selected Middle Sihools at Kudwu, 
Malvalli, Sliaiilhigrama and Rehbiir One hundred and sixty-eight studimts 
luid taken up Sericulture in these Schools in 1932-33, 208 students in 
19.S.3-.34. 210 students in 1934-35. 227 students in 10.35-36. 2GG students in 
1936-37, and 220 students in 1937-38. 

ftrnl Supply .—Tho development of this section of work furnishes a 
measure of tlu.> growth of the Department in influence and iiseluincis. 
Twenty-five V8nr.s ago, the rearers could with difficulty he pursiiaded to 
take 200 layings a year. The table below shows the output of di'Casc-frco 
layings from tho institutions under the control of the Rerirultural Dopart- 
munt dnring the aevoral years commencing from 1924-25. along with tho 
increased output of seed cocoons through selected seed rearers: — 


Year. 

Out-put of disaose-free layinet. 

Out-put of 
Bood cocoon* 
(in lakhs). 

1024.25 


300,168 inuluding 

12.000 of 

new raceft . • 

700 

102.5.2R 


4O7,r).';0 

do. 

88.000 

do. 

6S0 

1026 27 


.>>42,634 

do. 

165,313 of cross-brned layings. 

750 

1027-28 


732,608 

do. 

210.818 

do. 

740 

1028-29 


1,200,.>105 

do. 

325.778 

do 

1.86 0 

1020-30 


1,89.7,141 

do. 

324.015 

dn. , 

220 0 

10.30 31 


2,692,.779 

do. 

297.332 

do. 

3.70 0 

1031 32 


3.210,361 

do. 

567.305 

do. 

2r.o 0 

1032 3.3 


3,r.3.7.0r.2 

do. 

750.543 

do. 


1033 .34 


3,-883.340 

do. 

1,2.70,007 

do. 


103-1 3.7 


4,271 ..784 

do. 

2,240,661 

do. 





do. 

3.016.285 

do. • 

6(X)0 

1036 37 


7.71.7.661 

do. 

6.000.000 

do. , 

6.7.7-5 

1037 38 


10.000.000 

do. 

7,000.000 

• 

do. 

900 0 
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The programme for 1938-39 is to increase the out-pat to 130 lakha of 
layings ut which about 90 laklis will be cross-breed layuigs. 

A feature of the present demand is the eagerness of the raiyats for the 
disease-free seed and the seed of the new races. These new rat*s and 
hybrids which are a result of tlio experimental and brooding work, rRpre.seiit 
an increase in yield of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of tho 
period of rearing by four to live days in its most expensive stage. 

Borne idea of the value of this branch of the Departnient’s work can 
bo formed when it is said that whereas formerly two crops used to bo 
lost out of every five owing to bad seed, failures from that cause are now 
comparatively infrequent in areas reached by our seed organisation. 

A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed roarers. Since 
cellular seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary 
to supplement the work of tlio grainages which turn out only cellular seed, 
by a carefully planned and controlled campaign of seed production, with 
tho co-operution of solocled roarers in tho recognised seed contre.s. Tho 
basis oi selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfectable roaring room, 
and skill and reputation on the part of the rearer. Tho .selected seed 
man has to bind himself to rear only cellular layings i.ssuod to him from 
the Government Grainages, and to submit to super-vision and control. 
He gets the eullular seed free of cost, his rearing room is disinfected, 
and ho is placed in touch with tho general body of rearers requiring seed 
cocoon.s, There are now 620 seed tearors in the seed centres of Bidadi, 
Kunigal and Hehbur, capable of producing in tho aggregate about 900 lakhs 
of seed cocoons. Special staff has been set apart for this work {Vide 
Aunexure IV). 

To meet the increasing demand for qroas-hroed layings, a larger quantity 
of Pure I'oroign Race cocoons i.s required. With a view to increase the 
availability of foreign race cocoons both to Government and Aided Grainages, 
experienced sericulturist.s arc selected round about the grainages on the 
same lines as in the ctuse of Mysore Seed cocoon producing areas and these 
people are supplied with Pure Foreign Race layings for rearing for seed, 
rendered technical assistance and the cocoons produced are bought by 
Government and Aided Grainages for .seed purpo.scs. Those people am 
not permitted to sell the cocoon.s indiscriminately. About 200 such rearers 
within easy reach of Government B'anns and Aided Grainages produced 
and supplied 77i lakhs of Pure Foreign Race seed cocoons during 19.36-37, 
and about 100 laklis during 1937-.38. 

Tho following figures show the out-pul of disease-free layings in Govern¬ 
ment Grainages; - 


Year. 


Number of disease-free layings supplied. 


1924-25 




390.168 


12.000 

of now races. 

1926-26 




408.650 

’ do. 

68,000 

do. 

1920-27 




612,664 

do. 

16.6,313 

cr 08 R*brc«*'! lajdngs* 

1927-28 




684,727 

do. 

219.818 

fji). 

1928-29 




813,132 

do. 

32.6,778 

do. 

1929-30 




1,044,.640 

do. 

324.015 

do. 

1930-31 




1,290,8(M 

do. 

297.332 

do. 

1931-32 




1,337,240 

do. 

606,939 

do. 

1932-33 




1,682,830 

do. 

740.278 

do. 

I9.33-.S4 




2.28.8,000 

do. 

1.22.6,000 

do. 

19.34-36 




.3,249.602 

do. 

2.099.800 

do. 

1936-36 




3,867,256 

do. 

2,686,000 

do. 

19.36-37 




4,491.900 

do. 

3,138.621 

do. 

1937-38 




6,000,000 

4o. 

4,300,000 

do. 
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Aided Grtiuuiget .—With tlie object of supplementing the supply of 
disease-free seed issued from the GoTernment Grainages, a system ot aided 
grainages has been created, which offers a career to specially qualified men. 
Kor this purpose, candidates selected for intelligence and general knowledge 
of the industry, are put through a stringent course of grainage technique 
in a Government Grainage, which gives them a thorough grounding in 
all branches of work. Governmen't'~have sanctioned liberal concessions for 
starting aided grainages which are under the supervision of the technical 
staff of the Scricultural Department. The first aided grainage was started 
in 1B28 and there ore now twenty-five aided grainages preparing and 
supplying cellular seed to the sericulturists in the State. It is proposed to 
start four new aided grainages during 1938-39. The extent to which they 
command popular confidence is an indication of the care with which men 
are selected and trained for this responsibility and the efficiency of the 
control exercised over their work (Vide. Aunexuro V). 


As the demand for cross-breed layings increased, some of the aided 
grainages wore provided with additional facilities such us, refrigerator, 
etc., and wero given permission to prepare cross-breed layings. These 
aided grainages have to train their men for rearing pure Foreign Races, 
have to obtain the supply of Pure Foreign Race seed each time from 
Government Grainages and have to see that the sericulturists get their 
seed supply in time. 

The following statement gives information regarding the number of 
aided grainages and the amount of work turned out by them : — 


Number of 

Total number 

of sided „ Cmm 
paring CtOSS 


Number of layings supplied. 


gtamages. 


breed lay¬ 
ings. 


Cross breed. 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 311 

1933- 34 


2,000 

312,000 

710,546 

1,278,575 

1,524,178 

1,042,565 

1,387,000 


1934-35 


12 

5 

1935-36 


15 

9 

1936-37 


19 

10 

1937-38 


25 

18 


898,858 109,293 

1,952.067 1,173,044 

3,177,655 1,835,289 

4,000,000 2,700,000 


Improvement of reaving .—With the improvement of the seed supply, 
and the example and the educative influence of the Government Farms, 
the Mysore raiyat, especially in the vicinity of the Departmental institu¬ 
tions, now gets a yield which represents a substantive improvement over 
what he used to get in the post. Twenty-five years ago, 25 to 30 lbs. 
was considered a fair yield for a rearing with 100 layings. The present 
average is somewhere about 50 lbs. in areas influenced by the new organisa¬ 
tions. The record yield got anywhere was 96 lbs. for 100 layings of FI race. 
The improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitaBle adaptation 
of food to the stage of development, more efficient methods of cleaning, 
attention to silk-worm hygiene and greater care in mounting and harvest¬ 
ing. A very large number of demonstrations accompanied with lantern 
lectures are held every year at important jatras, festivals or other large 
gatherings of people with the help of the District Boards. Competitions 
are arranged between improved mlMiincry and the old time village appli* 
ances, and many a convert to rational sericulture has been secured. 
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loofM.—As has already been stated, the small rearer has not much 
economic stamina and is frequently in need of loans for short terms. 
He was formerly at the mercy of small money-lenders who practically 
squeesed him dry; and when as frequently happened, the money-lender 
was also a buyer of cocoons, the rearer rapidly lost freedom of sale, and 
fell into a position of dependence. There are two obvious remedies—State 
Aid through Takavi Loans, and the organisation of Co-operative Credit. 
Real co-operation suited to the industry is of slow growth, and as will 
be stated later, a beginning has been made. Government have sanctioned 
a scheme of sericultural loans also; in practice, these loans at present 
provide for long term credit for capital expenditure, while short term 
loans are as a rule loft to co-operative and private credit. Formerly, 
the administration of these loans was entrusted concurrently to local 
revenue officers and the Superintendent of Sericulture; the revised rules 
of 1925 vest this responsibility solely in the Sericultural Department (Vide 


Annexure VI). 

Co-operation .—There is no doubt that Sericulture offers an almost ideal 
field for co-operation, and yet strangely enough, till 1926, there was not 
in existence a single Sericultural Co-operative Society. One had been 
started by the Co-operative Department some years ago at Sidlaghatta, 
but it failed. It was obvious that existing types of society would not do, 
and that the industry required a distinctive type, combining short-term 
credit with supply of seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid 
in marketing. The work of such a society is sericulture first, and 
co-operation afterwards; and close and constant technical direction is essen¬ 
tial. A type of society suited to Mysore sericulture was worked out. 
Government approved of the scheme, and sanctioned a special Senior 
Sericultural Inspector for working it. They placed a sum of Rs. 2,800 
with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being advanced to seri¬ 
cultural societies. Ten societies were formed during the year 1926-27 in 
the following villages; — 


(1) Mangalawarpet. 

(2) Malurpatna. 

(3) Chekkere. 

(4) Mogenahalli. 

(5) Closepet. 


(6) Sidlaghatta. 

(7) Thimmasandra. 

(8) Kudlur. 

(9) Mugur. 

(10) Kerohatti. 


At the end of June, 1937, there were 13 Sericultural Co-operative 
Societies in tho Stale, of which only 8 Sericultural Co-operative Societies 
were active. The 8 active Societies prepared and supplied 6.54,900 disease- 
free layings during 19.36-37, of which .362.3.32 were F, layings. Tho existing 
societies have been attending to the following items of work: — 

(1) Preparation and supply of disease-free seed. 

(2) Stocking of improved chandrikes and appliances. 

(3) Disinfection of rearing rooms. 

(4) Joint preparation of chawki. 

(5) Supervision of roarings and adoption of improved methods of 

roarings. 

(6) Short-term loans to rearers. 

(7) Joint marketing of cocoons and silk. 


Filature, Village and Domestir Keeling .—A small filature of 12 .basins 
of tho French type was installed by the Government in Mysore in 1922. 
The object was to train labour, experiment in reeling technique, test 
tho reeling quality of cocoons, and Jamiliarisc the silk world with Mysore 
Sericulture. This filature started with exporting silk to Fr;)nco and 



England, and is aov devoting itself to the manufacture of high grade 
Ailk capable of utilisation m Indian weaving, it is slowly educutiug the 
Indian demand, and preparing the way fur grading up the quality of 
Mysore Silk as a whole. A deiinite demand has been created in India for 
Uie high grade silk produced in the State. The filature has now been 
extended and is capable of producing on tho average about iU,U00 lbs. 
of raw silk every year. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the 
industry by giving a lead in the improvement of reeling, and by preparing 
tho way for superior silk by advertisement and securing a demand. 

Ooreriiineut have sanctioned liberal concossiona to the Mysore Silk 
Filatures Company, Bangalore, to start a number of filatures iu the State, 
the first one with 200 basins being started at T.-Narsipur. 

A basin was designed by Mr. N. Rama Ruo and patented under tho 
name of the " Mysore Domestic Basin ”. This basin can bo worked either 
singly or in combiimtions consisting of two or more. It is found by 
experience that five form the most advantageous combination, as they can 
bo operated by a single turner. Silk reeled with tho Domestic Basin is 
nearly as good as filature silk. 

Soveral concessions, such as—the sale of domestic basins at reduced 
rates, on hire purchase system, on monthly in.stalment system and sub¬ 
ventions for the training of reelers wore granted by Government to 
enable the Mysore Domestic Basin owners to improve the quality of raw 
silk produced in the State. The inimbor of private domestic basin iustalla- 
tious incroased from 4 in 1927 to 24 in 1932, capable of producing about 
40,0lX) Ihs. of high grade silk per year. Unfortuniitoly, all the domestic 
basin owners suffered losses during the depression jiorioJ as they were 
unable to sell the silk ut remunerative rates in competition with cheap 
imported silks. As these basins have not been worked for over 5 years, 
arrangements have been iii.sdc with the Mysore Silk Filatures Co., Ltd., 
Bangalore, who have agreed to take thorn over and iiistal tliem in their 
Filature at T.-Nursipur. 

Silk WeaviiKj .—Tho high grade raw silk produced in My.sore was being 
utilised for producing Sarees, Dhqtios, etc., in India aloug with tho 
Charkha reeled silk. To find wider .uses for the high grade silk produced 
in Mysore, a Silk Weaving Factory was started by Government curly 
iu lO.Tl. This Factory is equipped with the most iip-to-diilo appliances for 
Weaving, Dyeing and Finishing silk fabrics and is the first of its kind 
in India. Very high grade fabrics, such a.s -Georgette, Crepe-de-chine, 
Satin and Cfi'cpe Satin which were not being produced in India prior to the 
starting of this Factory arc being produced now utilising pure Mysore 
Silk. The fabrics produced in this Factory are very .superior in quality 
and are pure dyed, as such find a sole in India in spite of the slightly 
higher prico.s. The utilisation of higli grade Mysore raw silk to produce 
marketable silk fabrics h.as created an outlet for the cocoons of tho scri- 
ciilturists during the period of heavy dopre-ssion and abnormal competition 
from foreign raw silk. Tho starting and working of this Factory has fully 
demonstrated that with tho raw material available in India, highest grade 
silk fabrics can be produced in India with the Indian labour and has 
paved tho way for tho starting of .such Silk Weaving Factories in other 
parts of India. 

VtiUsdtioa of Silk Wnsto .—The silk waste produced in Mysore was 
being exported and during the last few years, the demand for the silk 
waste was extremely slack. As the price obtained for waste determined to 
some extent the sale price of raw silk, the roolers were very hard hit. 
With the ohioct of finding a ready market for silk waste, a .Toint Stock 
Company called the Mysore Spun Sillfc Mills was started at Channnnatna; 
GBvernment have taken a number of shares in the Company and have 
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'granted other liberal concewswns. This Company has started work in the 
Jfactory at Ciiaunapatna, and the workmen aro being trained. 

Ktstardi .—Important eiperiments in silk-worm breeding and mulberry 
cultivation are being conducted in the Centra] Furtns at Mysore and 
Ciiaiinapaina, covurijig practically the whole tield ot sei'inulture. in brood¬ 
ing, the mam objects kept in view 'have been selective iniprovemeut oi 
the Mysore llaoe of silk-worms, fixation of new races, dotcrmination of the 
extent to which hybrid seed could be profitably issued for producing reeling 
cocoons, rearing and accliniatisatioB of pure foreign races for stock in tho 
preparation of hybrid seed. 

The above experiments have also yielded results of much scientihe 
inteiest. They were only made possible by a free and successful eiiiploy- 
ineut for the first time in India of the artificial treatment oi hibernating 
oggs so as to make them hatdi like multivoltiues. 

In co-operation with the Gov«'nroent of India, who have kindly sanc¬ 
tioned special grants fur the purpose, the following items of research 
Work have boon undertaken by tho Department since 1936: — 

(1) Refrigeration of multiTokine seed. 

(2) Refrigeration of multivoltinc seed cocoons. 

(3) Refrigeration of hybrid seed. 

(4) Refrigeration of multivolline seed cocoons combined with refri¬ 

geration of layings of such seed cocoons. 

(5) I’eriod of bibernation of univoltine and bivoltine seed. 

The first item of research work was completed and tiho results have 
been communicated to the Imperial Serioultural Committee. The I'csults 
have been adopted in the Government and aided grainages in Mysore 
whorever refrigurators are available. 

The second and third items of research work are under progress. The 
fourth and fifth items of research woi4t will be started in July, 1933. 

SeKCIAL MEASUnES TAKEN TO IMPKOVR ANO ENCOURAGE TOE INUUSTRlf. 

The special measures taken during those few years to stabilise the silk 
industry, to encourage sericulturists and to reduce the cost of production of 
Mysore silk aro noted below; — 

1. The results of the experiments conducted in the Government Silk 
Farms uri! being commiinicated to tho sericulturists and the Departmental 
staff have bi^en rendering the necessary assistance to the sericulturists so 
that they may derive the liencfit. 

2. A number of sericulturists have been induced to use groundnut oil 
cake and aipmonium sulphate for their mulberry gardens so as to increase 
the output of leaves. The Government Farms in the serioultural centres 
stock the manures required and sell the same to sericulturists at cost price. 
It has been found that the use of the above manures in rotation with the 
farmyarn manure increases the output of leaves per acre without increasing 
tho cost. 

3. Seedlings are raised in all Govornment Mulberry gardens to supply 
cutting from those to tho sericulturists as it is found that the yield of 
leaves from “ seedling plantations ” is iibout 1.5 per cent, more than that 
from “ cutting plantations.” A few sericulturists have raised bush planta¬ 
tions from “ seedling cuttings ” and more people are coming forward to 
use suoh cuttings only. 

4. Saplings fif to be raised as trees are being supplied on a large scale 
to the sericulturists from the Government Silk Farms free of cost and 
demonstration mulberry topes have bt^n raised with tho co-opcralion of 
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the Village Panchayets in a number of villages. Some of the lericulturisU 
who havQ raised mulberry topee have realised the advantages and many 
others are coming forward to raise mulberry trees. The Government of 
Mysore have sanctioned the payment of a bonus to sericulturists who raise 
mulberry topes (Annexuro Vll). In addition to the nursery for saplings 
in Government Farms, private sericulturists have also been induced to 
raise their own saplings for raising topes. 

5. The incidence of pebrine has been minimised by paying strict atten¬ 
tion to rearings in seod producing areas, by supplying disease-free layings 
free of cost to all the so^ rearers and by inspecting the rearings of these 
people in all stages. This work in seed areas has prevented the loss of 
crops due to pebrine in consuming centres even where people use the seed 
cocoons. This systematic work in seed areas has made poiisible improvement 
of Mysore race by selection. 

6. The incidence of pebrine in the foreign races used for rearing for 
seed purposes has also been minimised by conducting cellular rearings in 
Farms. Experienced sericulturists in the vicinity of Government Farms 
and Grainages have been selected for rearing Pure Foreign Race worms 
out of cellular seod issued free from Government Farms so as to increase 
the availability of foreign race seed cocoons required for preparing hybrids. 

7. The number of Government Grainages has been increased from 6 to 10 
and the number of aided grainages has been increased to 25. Nine Govern¬ 
ment Grainages and 18 aided grainages have been preparing hybrid layings, 
Four new aided grainages will be started during 1938-39. Refrigerators 
to delay the emergence of moths, to delay the hatching of layings in case 
of necessity have been supplied to almost all the Government Grainages 
and aided grainages preparing hybrid layings. 

8. The out-put of disease-free layings (including hybrid) from all the 
institutions has been raised from 32 lakhs of layings in 1931-32 to about 
100 lakhs of disease-free laying during 1937-38. The programme for 1938-39 
is to produce 135 lakhs of layings. The out-pul of hybrid layings has been 
raised from 5(36,OCX) layings in 1931-32 to about 70 lakhs in 1937-38 and 
the programme for 1938-39 is to produce 90 lakhs. 

The out-put of seed concoons in seed areas and of foreign race seed 
cocoons round about grainages has been raised from 250 lakhs in 1931-32 
to about 900 lakhs during 1937-38, and the co-operation of experienced 
sericulturists has been secured to increase the availability oT pure foreign 
race cocoons for preparing hybrids. 

9. A draft bill for penalising the use of unoxamined seed has been 
prepared and sericulturists are being educated to realise the advantages of 
having such control. 

10. The staff of the Department have been conducting demonstrations 
in improved methods of rearing in the homes of the sericulturists and many 
people have adopted the improved methods with satisfactory results. The 
yield of cocoons per unit area of mulberry per year has been gradually 
increased to about 350 lbs. in the case of Mysore layings and to about 450 
lbs. in the case of hybrid layings. 

11. The increased production of cocoons from examined seed and the 
increu.sed out-put of hybrid cocoons have also increased the out-put of raw 
silk and reduced the rendita. 

12. The sale price of disease-free layings from Government Grainages 
has been reduced from one rupee to annas eight per 100 Mysore layings 
and Rs. 1-8 to Re. 1 per 100 hybrid layings since March, 1934 as a 
measure of reliel to sericulturists. 

IS. The aided grainages have been granted a bonus of Rs. 5 per 1,000 
layings irrespective of the period fot ivhh'h they have been working. 
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14. Cocoon markets have been started at Channapatna, Miigur and 
Closepet so that the roarers and reelers may meet in a common place 
and transact business, litese markets are gradually becoming popular. 

15. The Mysore Silk' Association has been working in close co-operation 
with the Department of Sericulture and has been given the privilege of 
electing a member to the Representative Assembly. The President of the 
Silk Association has been nominated as a member of the Legislative 
Council. 

16. A Board of Sericulture consisting of officials and non-officials 
interested in silk industry and presided over by the Member of Council 
in charge has been constituted in 1935 to advise the Government in regard 
to the development of the silk industry. 

17. A joint stock concern called the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Ltd., 
was started in 1936 with the generous assistance of Government and with 
a share capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The factory has constructed buildings 
at Channapatna, has installed machinerry and has been training workmen. 

18. A joint stock concern called the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., was 
started in 1937 with the generous assistance of Government and with a 
share capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The Company has collected share capital, 
has acquired lands at T.-Narsipur and has started the construction of 
buildings and the training of work people. The Company has arranged 
to start work very early by erecting the Mysore Domestic Basins after 
converting them for power drive so that high grade Mysore Silk may 
be made available in Indian markets. 

19. A survey of all the sericultural villages in the State was conducted 
during 1937-38 and statistics relating to the area under mulberry, yield 
of cocoons, etc., have been collected. 

20. A Publicity Section has been formed in the Department of Seri¬ 
culture to issue' in Kannada, leaflets and bulletins containing information 
Useful to sericulturists. 

21. A correspondent has been maintained in Japan to supply informa¬ 
tion regarding the measures adopted in that and other countries for 
the improvement of the silk industry. 

22. All the Central Farms in the State have been taking educated 
young men and sons of sericulturists for training in sericulture. 
Students have been deputed by Bihar, Assam and Punjab Governments to 
receive training in the Farms in Mysore. The University of Mysore have 
decided to institute post-secondary diploma course in Sericulture from 
the year 1940. 

23. Steps have been taken to teat the raw silk produced in Mysore 
Filatures and to issue test certifleates free of cost as a preliminary to 
start a Silk Conditioning House. 

24. Government reduced the rates of ordinary and penal interest, in 
the case of sericulture loans granted extension of time for the repayment 
of loan instalments and waived penal interest in deserving cases as a 
measure of relief to sericulturists. 

26. Steps were taken to demonstrate to the reelers in country charkhas 
the methods of improving the quality of raw silk and of improving the 
quality of silk waste. 

H. 8. GOVINDA RAO, M. S. RAMOHRNDRA RAO, 

Superintendent uf Sericulture Director of Induitriee and Commerce 
in Myeore. in Mysore. 

BanoatoW!, > . • . 

June, WSS. J 
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ANNEXURE I. 

The following statement shows the area under mulherry, the estimated total 
output of raw silk and silk waste together with their values from 

me-sir to losr-ss. 


You. 

« 

Total area 
under 
mulberry. 

Production of nw 
siUr. 

Production of eilk 
waatu. 

Lba. 

Value. 

Lba. 

Value. 





Aorwi, 


R«. 


Ra. 

] 926-27 


* 


63,483 


1,10,20,000 

680,000 

6,80,000 

1027-28 


• 


60,194 


90,00.000 

600,000 

2,50,000 

1928-29 






73,60,000 

460,000 

2,30,000 

1929-30 




43,624 

880,000 

69,30,000 

440,000 

2,20,000 

1930-31 


» 


42,861 

860,000 

61,60,000 

430,000 

1,07,000 

1931-32 


• 


36,511 


41,62,500 

370,000 

92,600 

1932-33 




36,399 


41,56,000 

403,100 

73,400 

1933-34 




32,669 

788,800 

31,.66,200 

394,400 

43,130 

1934-3-6 




30,228 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,260 

1035-36 




28,623 

741,700 : 

29,06,800 

370,800 

62,200 

1930-37 




2.6,132 


28,14,400 

351,300 

65,670 

1937-38 







397,500 

» 





(Approii- 

(Approzl- 


(Approri- 






mate). 

mate). 


mate). 



The following statement shows the total quantities and values of raw silk 
and silk waste exported from the State from to the end of 

December, l'JS7 (April to end of March each year). 


■ 

Export of raw ailk. 

Export of 

silk waste 

Year. 

Quantity la 
lbs. 

Value In 
lakhs. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Value Id 
lakhs. 



Rs. 


Ra. 

1926-27 

746,692 

66-87 

613,278 

6-10 

1927-28 

670,760 

68-01 

480,848 

2-25 

1928-20 

610,650 

62-30 

49.3,394 

2-60 

1929-30 

6.62,844 

42-68 

462,890 

2-27 

1930-31 

.38.3,440 

23-13 

2.34,720 

0 69 

19.11-32 

367,440 

22-20 

266,660 

0-67 

1932-.T1 

377,198 

19-42 

117,829 

0-216 

1933-34 

4.30,212 

16-84 

87,6.34 

0-086 

1934-35 

461,952 

18-16 

269,403 

0-212 

1933-86 

641,851 

21-30 

412,745 

0-586 

1936-37 

. . 6.32,606 

21-31 

.303,96.3 

0-496 

1937-38 

400,162 

... 

139,063 



(Up tn PTid of Doc. 
1937) 
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ANNEXUllE 11. 

jBau) silk and Tmsted adk imiwrted into the State. 
Quantity and value (April to end oj March each year). 


Raw ailk. Twisted silk. 


Year. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 



Be. 


Ra. 

1932-33 

169,179 

8,71,591 

19,825 

1,77,479 

1933-34 

189,586 

7,39,383 

60,480 

5,09,193 

1934-35 

230,482 

9,08,131 

96,027 

7,61,983 

1935-30 

293,595 

11,43,714 

123,099 

9,16,840 

1936-37 

379,913 

15,80,203 

69,202 

6,05,520 

19.37-38 (Up to 
end of Dec. 
1937) 

422,455 


36,864 



Artificial Silk and Artificial Silk Tioist Imported info the State—Quantity 

and value. 


(April to end of March each year.) 



Artificial silk. 

Artificial silk Twist. 

Year. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees, 


Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

1932-33 . 

2,304 

2,800 

441,,381 

8,04,600 

1933-34 . 

3,374 

3,362 

662,670 

9,23,130 

1934-35 . . . 

1,563 

1,045 

616,333 

6,60,850 

1935-36 . 

43,447 

31,680 

613,522 

6,14,464 

1936-37 . 

20,818 

17,710 

647,589 

6,13,860 

1937-38 (Up to end 
of Dec. 1937) 

21,312 


748,882 
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ANNEXURE III. 

Expenditure incurred by the Government of Mytore for the Serieulturdl 
Industry in the State during the 11 years from 19X7-18 to UW-J'i. 

Ri. 

1. Salaries and Establishment— 

(Of the Department of Sericulture) . . « . (i,91,147 

2. Government Silk Farms— 

(a) For construction of buildings that were required 
for new farms opened and expansion of work 

in existing farms. 1,37,676 

(h) For maintenance of mulberry gardens 1,51,257 

(e) For rearing and grainage work: Disease-free 

layings: 31 million laying* .... 2,14,969 

3. Special charges— 

(a) Experiments (includes Rs. 11,600 given hy the 

Government of India as a grant) 1,06,460 

(b) Purchase of hooks (preparation of bulletins, 

etc.) ......... 17,74.1 

(c) Sericultural training scholarships . . 21,766 

4. Loans and Concession*— 

(а) Sericultural loans.71,663 

(б) Free supply of mulberry cuttings and saplings 20,300 

(f) Free supply of disease-free layings to .seed 

rearers: 28 lakhs. 24,500 

(d) Supply of disease-free layings to depressed claases 

at concession rates: .W lakhs . . . 23,000 

6. Subventions— 

(a) To aided grainages: Bonus on disease-free 

layings distributed: 20 million diseasivfree 

layings . .. 80,060 

(b) For popularisation of the Mysore Domestic 

Basins ........ 18,660 

(c) To the Mysore Silk Association .... 9,400 

(d) To Cocoon markets. 2,600 

6. Government Silk Weaving Factory— 

Capital outlay on buildings, machinery and work¬ 
ing expenses ....... 4,09,000 

7. Government Silk Filature— 

Capital outlay on buildings, machinery and work¬ 
ing expen.ses ....... 1,10,000 

8. Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited— 

Share Capital. 05,000 

9. Mysore Silk Filature, Limited- 

Share Capital.16,(X)0 

' i Total . 22,18,666 


y p—XH p ii>)ove amount Hoes not’inchule the expenditure on direction, 
improTement of Weaving and Silk Throwing, etc. 
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ANNEXURE IV. 

Sebd Campaign. 

The sericulturists in the Mysore State and in Kollegal generally do 
not use the cocoons produced in llieir locality lor seed purposes. They 
obt.iiii their seou cocuoii.s and iiid.sdi, Kuiiigal ami llebhur ureas which 
are noted seed centres. This custom is ba.scd on loni; ox|)ericnce, au'd ha.s 
now hardened into a deep rooted conviction which needs to be taken into 
account in organi.sing seed supply. Administratively thi.s ha.s the great 
advantage of limiting tho seed area and reiidenng (oncentration of ellort 
possible. The rearers in seed areas havo small mulberry gardens and tho 
roarings are also on a small scale, with tho result that both tlio iniilberr.y 
and the worms receive very careful attention. The remora from distant 
places go to tho seed cenlros, watch the growth of the worms and purchase 
tho cocoons for seed if found satisfactory. 

The grainagos of the Scriciiltural Department supply cellular seed only 
to the rearers. Since the cost of production of cellular .seed is high and 
its .supply limited, it was found neceasary to supplement the work of tlie 
graiiiages by a ciiretully planned and coutrolleil campaign of seed cocoon 
production with the eo-operatioii of selected rearers in the recogni.scd seed 
centres. It was found that control over the production of seed cocoons 
made the work of tho giainages safer and more economical and what is 
more important, rendered possible continuity in selective improvement 
of the worms. This work became so pivotal that to develop and cnn.solidato 
it, special seed campaign oUiees havo been established at Bidadi, Kunigal 
and Hebbur. 

The basis of selection of a seed rearer is a good mulberry garden, a 
diainfectable roaring room and skill and reputation on the part of tho 
rearer. The selected man has to bind him.self to rear only cellular layings 
is.sued from (loyornmcnt Oraimages and to .submit to supervision and control. 
These selected seed rearers havo been receiving tho following facilities from 
tho Department: — 

(1) Free disinfection of rearing houses to eliminate contagious diseases. 

(2) Free supply of cellular layings up to a limit of the capacity of 

the mulberry garden of each re.aror. 

(3) Frequent inspection of roarings by tho Departmental staff set 

apart for tho purpose. 

(4) Free microscopic examination of worms of all stages to find out 

diseases and to see that sei*fl cocoons rca-sonably free from 

diseases are made nvail.able to rearers. 

(.5) Free microscopic examination of moths of tho seed renrers if they 

bring their own seed cocoons for their own rciirings. 

(6) Arranging for the suppl.v of disease-free seed from the locality 

best suited to the seed rearers. 

(7) Grant of scricultnral loans for improving gardens and house-s and 

for purchases of appliances. 

(8) Arranging for the sale of seed cocoons of seed rearers to Govern¬ 

ment Grainnges, aided grainages. Village Panehaycts, Sericul- 

tiiral Co-operative Societies and to prominent chawki re.arors. 

(9) Putting into touch with tho sericulturists who come in search of 

seed cocoons. 

The Department selects a certain quantity of the best seed cocoons of 
each roarer, and this renders progrossire improvement possible. 

There are now .').34 seed rearers on the lists of the Dcnartment c.np.nble 
of producing about 900 lakhs of seed cocoons per year. Tbc-c 

put on tho market about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons in 1924-'’" o-i ’ * ■ ■ -- 

lakhs of seed cocoons during 193&-37 and 900 lakhs during 1937-3,=.. Tlio 

7 
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seed cocoons produced by these seed rearers with cellular seed have given 
batisfactiou to tlio coiisuiiiers. T'hoiigh the assurance ot healthy seed 
totouus ol known liistory is a very great advance, yet the ultiinato ideal 
is a self sufliciont system of aided gramages issuing industrial seed prepared 
from such cocoons. This is the objective which the Department has been 
steadily working to reach. 

Thoro are about 200 selected seed rearers of Pure Foreign Races within 
easy reach of grninages and these produced 77 lakhs of seed cocoon-s during 
1936-37, and about 100 lakhs during 1937-38. 


AN.NEXURE V. 

Duvf.i.ohme.nt of Aidf.d Ohainaoes in ibb Mysoh.* 8tat*. 

With II view to enable private graitiages being started on a largo scale, 
Oovornnienl have sanctioned the following concessions; — 

1. One tniciosrope, two sots of mortars and pestles, 8,(XX) tin rings 
and out sprayer will bo given to each graiiiago for one year on condition 
that they will ho cither rrturued or retained for lialf the price at the 
end of the year, provided the grainage is able to .show satisfactory results 
All the meanwhile. 

2. An outright grant of Rs. 34 will be given for the purchase of the 
following articles: — 

1. Slide curriers . . ... 6 

2. Caustic Potash.1 lb. 

3. Formaline.6 ,, 

4. Egg: Ho.'ces.3 Rniall and big. 

6. Cover glasses ....... 2 ounces. 

C. Slides.100 

The above grant is given only once to each groinage and is generally 
given ill the w.iy ol supply of tile above articles. If the above articles are 
required again they may be sold at cost price. 

3. Prinfed books, etc., us noted below will be givon free of cost by the 
Department as and when required by the grainages; — 

(1) Indent Rook. 

(2) Eggs Preparation Register. 

(3) Eggs Disposal Kegi.stcr. 

(4) Examination Cards. 

(5) Recei|it Rook for Cash Sales. 

(6) Credit Rill Rook. 

(7) Grainago Fortnightly Report Forme. 

4 The Aided Grainages arc periiiiUeil to correspond with the officers of 
tlio Sei iculturul Department on official business. 

5. The Sericultural Department will render necessary help in getting 
scud cocoons from .seed rearers, if required at market prices. 

6. A bonus of Rs. 5 for every 1,(X)0 disease-free layings prepared and 
distributed will be given to each grainage for two years after its starting 
work, and half the amoniit for three years thereafter. 

The following eondifinns have been laid down by Government regarding 
the Aided Grainages: — ^ 

(1) Each grainage should produce not less than rX) tX)fl layings a 
year. Only Pure Mysore laying should be prepared. 
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(2) Grainage technique should couform to the standards preacribod 
by the Dcpuitiaeut ol' SericuKure. 

(8) Price charged for the disease-free layings prepared at the graiiui;."', 
should he reasonable and left to the discretion ol the giaiin uis. 

(4) The persons starting the grainages must be practical sericulturists, 

should have undergone training in grainage work in a Goveru- 
nieiit Grainage and should hold certiheatos of prolicioncy m 
grainage work, training in grainage work being given tree of 
cost in llio nearest Government Grainage. 

(5) They must be persons of good cliiiraetcr and should bo literate. 

(C) Their grainages should bo situated in or very near scricnltural 

centres. 

(7) The pcr.sons should undertake to follow the instructions and rules 

laid down for work in tho Government Grainages. 

(8) They .should undertake U> keep a record of the results of the 

roarings from the seed issued from the Grainage. 

(9) They .should undertake to keep rcgtilar accounts and nece.ssury 

records which should bo open for iuB))ectiou to the Olficers of 
tho Serieultural Department. They must also send periodical 
returns required. 

(10) They should undertake to give timely intimation regarding tho 

time of each f’raitiagc operation and should issue the layings 
to the raiyat.s after the layings are inspected and passed by 
one of tbo OfEcer.s of tho Department. 


Extension o* facilities to aiued obainbi:hh fob vaEPAKiNO ceoss-bbebd 

LATINOS. 

(0. 0. No. T). .«f.ri. n-Si-.’i, dnteil the 2hth .lune, ms.) 

A. — Selei-fhiti of CandidulI’x.- 1. Tho aided grainage should have satis¬ 
factorily worked for at least two years, must be loeiited in an urea where 
tho rearing of eross-brei'd lias been popularised, and where the demand 
for cross-breeds is increasing. 

2. Tho aided graiiicur should have snflfirient training in prc'paring 
cross-breed layings as certified by the Circle Olhecrs of tho Serieultural 
Department. 

3. Tho aided grainenr sbeuld have siiffieienf. ejtperienre of rearing pure 
foreign race worms, should possess adequafe facilities for got,ting a coiitl- 
nnons supply of foreign race cocoons, i.e., the aided grainenr must have 
trained a nninher of relialile sericnltiirists in his area for rearing foreign 
race cocoons. 

4. The aided grainenr should have a suitable building for carrying on 
grainage work. 

5. Tho grainenr should have successfully arranged to rear foreign race 
worms in his area and .supply the foreign race corooiis to Government 
grainages. 

0. As far as possible electric power .supply ohonld be available in the 
place whore the aided grainage would be located. 

7. The aided graineur shouTJ obtain all his supplies of foreign rneo 
I.avi'igs reiiulr.'d for rearing in hi.s .area from Government Grainages only 
and should nut produeo bis own foreign nmo seed. This is noces-arv in 
the interest "f pironer control of the races and for adjustment of seasonal 
varieties of foreign races and to prevPnt promiscuous multiplication of 
eross-lireed without nomenclature. 

7 A 
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8. Tho aided graineur must bind himself to curry on tho work according 
to Dopartmontal rules and should follow the instnictious of the Dopart- 
mental officers and should bo subject to the supervision of the Departmental 
officers. Tho soricull.urisls who rear foroign race cocoons of tho aided 
graineur should also bo guided by tho Officers of the Scricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

9. The aided graineur should inspect the rearings of the sericulturists 
out of the cros.s-hrcod layings ...iippliod by liiin, .should instruct the rearer 
and should .see that the cocoons produced are utili.sed or sold for reeling 
only and not for further breeding. 

10. The aided graineur should bind himself to tarry on the work accord¬ 
ing to Doiiarliiiental riile.s that may be framed in this behalf and should 
sell the layings at the rates lu the Government Grainages. 

11. —Faoilitiea tit he given by Gocernment for each aided grainage. to 
prepare FI layings. —1, Supply of l*uro Foreign race cellular layings suited 
to each locality and scasoii.s free of cost according to tho programme of 
production of FI layings by each aided grainage. 

2. Technical assistaiue to goido the aided grainour in preparing cross¬ 
breeds, in rearing pure foreign race worms, to supervise and inspect tho 
rearings of- raiyats, and to prevent clandestine preparation of cross-breeds 
of unapproved races. 

3. Supply of rclrigcrator costing about Its. 800 tho aided graineur 
paying half the cost of the refrigerator after a year’s satisfactory working 
of the aided grainage, llie otlier half being borne by Government. 

4. Payment of bonus at Hs. 5 for every 1,000 cross-brccd layings 
prepared and distriluitcJ and crops from which have been successfully 
iiarvestod' by sericulturi.sts. At least 5t>,000 FI layings should be prepared 
and distributed for earning the bonn.s during a year. 


ANNEXURE VI. 

Statement showing the Loans Ghanted to Sericulturists uuiitno each 

YEAR. 


1924-25 

Year. 



No. of loans 
granted. 

10 

Amount* 

I^s. 

2,830 

1925-26 





39 

7,450 

1926-27 





38 

8,1G0 

1927-28 





87 

9,330 

1928-29 





15 

6,050 

1929-.‘10 





41 

15,425 

1930-31 





46 

12.440 

J 931-32 





5.S 

11,.3.50 

1932-33 





26 

5,290 

1933-34 





10 

1.340 

19.34-35 




• 

15 

3.200 

1935-36 




• • 

11 

1,.3.50 

1936-37 


* 



11 

1,2,50 
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ANNEXUUE VII. 

(r. 0. No. 1. C. ,nJ-S^—A. d- E. 6S-.J1-'J, dated the lOth July, VJ25. 


MuLBERBr TOfiSS. 

Concessions granted to people who raise ilulbciry Topes. 

Government consider tliut it is neee.ssary to enrourage tlio growth of 
mulberry tojips. 'I'liey are a<'eordinglv pleased to sanction the following 
concessions in the case of peot)le who desire to raise niulborry topes; — 

(1) Unasses.^ed Government waste lands .and assessed dry land, if 
unoccupied at the time of dispos;d for ten or inoro years 
continuously, may, where no objection exists to its grant, be 
given free of assessment for three years from the date of the 
grant, .after which the asses.sment fixed, shall be levied as 


specified below; — 


4th year. 

i assessment. 

6th year . 

i 

6th year . 

i 

7th year and thereafter 

full „ 


Gom.al lands and lands set apart for other communal puiposcs should not 
ordinarily bo given out for raising mulberry tones. 

(2) Tbo lands may bo given to the applicants at an upset price to 

be fixed by tlie Deputy Comini.ssiouers. In the event of tbero 
being more ai'plieants flian one for the .same land for raising 
-nulborry tope, the lands sliouhl be dlspo.^ed oi by auction. 
When the hind ashed for hy an individual exceed.s oO acres, 
it should he griintid only after obtaining the samtion of tho 
Revenue Commissioner. 

(3) Twenty-five per cent, of the land eoinprised in the grant should 

bo planted with mulberry trees within the second year and 
another twenty-five per cent, in each succciding year, so th.at 
the whole area will he planted within five years. Failure lo 
fulfil this condition will render the grant liable to be eancelled. 

(4) The grantee shall be bound to take proper care of tbo mulberry 

trees ami to icpiant trees in tbe place of tho.se dying or 
otherwi.se disappearing. 

(6) The grantee shall ho entitled to :i title deed for the land at tho 
end of eight years, provided he has fulfilled all the conditions 
of grant sanetioned .above. 

The following further eoneessions have been granted by Government in 
connection with tho rai.sing of mulberry topes: -- 

(G. 0. No. T>. 21X9-90—Seri. IJ-3.’i-2, dated the 1st October. 19.1.').) 

1. Grant of a bonus to sericulturists for raising mulberry topes for 
a period of five years. 

2. A bonus of Rs. 12 8 will be paid by the Department of Serieultura 
on every KlO mulberry trees r.aised by sorieulfurist.s provided the conditions 
laid down are fulfilled hy (hem. Ono half of the bonus will he paid at 
tho end of the third year of planfing and tho remaining half at the end 
of the fifth year. 

3 The mulberry saiiHugs required hy fho scriculturista, will as far as 
possible, bo supplied free of cost, from tho nearest Government Silk Farm. 
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ANNEXUllE VIIT. 

Rdi,K8 Rbmting to the Government Cocoon Markets. 

Objects. —1. Stabilising; cocoon pricos by csLabliahini' a correlation 
betwoeii Raw Silk Market and cocoon prices. 

2. Minimisinp; unhealthy competition by having open traiisuciioDB on 
the lines of Cocoon Markets in .lapaii. 

3. Establishing fair dealings by affording facilities for correct weights 
and methods. 

4. Lowering cost of production of Mysore Silk by minimising collection, 
and other incidental charges in obtaining cocoons in a central place instead 
of going from village to vill.ago for transacting business in cocoons. 

Admis.sion. of Persons, —.Vll hon/i fulc. silk-worm roarers and solvent 
reelors (reolcrs mean pio|irietors of reeling cstahlishmeiils, tiicir agents or 
reijrcsentntives) will he admitted to the nairket. Silk-wonii rearers and 
their helpers will ho admitted on the certHicato of Village Paiiehayot 
Chairman, or Patel and the reolcrs on the recommendation of the Managing 
Advisory Committee. 

M nruioemenl .—The management will be vested with the Senior Officer 
of tho Department of Seiiciiltnre in the Circle, assisted by an Advisory 
Managing Cominittco consi.sting oi Silk-worm Rearers, Roclers and other 
important non-official gentlemen connected with the silk industry. Tho 
Senior Officer in charge of the Circle will he the Chairman of the Comiiiiltce. 
(Senior Officer of the Circle includes the Senior Officer of the Circle or 
his Ucpre.sentative.) 

The Committee will be a nominated one. 

Functions of the Adri.snrif f'nnimiltre. —1. To bring rcelers and rearers 
together, and arrange for transactions of cocoon on the open market 
puryhase system detailed below: — 

2. One of its meinbors will be present when bidding lakes place and help 
the Sericultnrul Officer in conducting the transaction. 

3. Investigate the .sohcncy and local financial standing of the reelers 
seeking admis-sion, and recommending admission of suitable punha.sers to 
tho market, 

4. To carry on all propaganda and other work to attain the object.s of 
the cocoon market. 

5. Help rearers and reelers to settle difTerenccs of opinion in transac¬ 
tions. 

Price Fringe Comvcitlee. —To prevent speculation and to restrict un¬ 

healthy competition amongst reelers, or to prevent vicious combines that 
aim at lowering cocoon prices below reasonable rates a “ Price Range 
Committee ” will be constituted consisting of Sericultural Officer represent¬ 
ing tho Circle Officer and two members of Advisory Managing Committee. 
Members to this Cninmittee will bo nominated by the Chairman of tho 
Cocoon Market once a month or .a.s often ns is found ncc'essary. 

Fnnrtion,<i of the Committee. —This Committee will study silk market 

conditions and fix price range for co<'oons—ma.simum and minimum per 
tooka of 12 Ihs, for .a day or for a week as the market conditions may 
neiessitate. No transactions of cocoons will he allowed in tho Cocoon 

Market if maximum and minimum prices fixed are tran.sgresscd. Tlic 
Sericultural Officer that conducts tho Iran.sactions will have tho power 
to veto transactions referred to .above. 

Time of Trnn^nrfinns. —3’he market will open every day for transactions 
in cocoon from 2 r.Jf. to H ivsi. 

Method of TronsocHons. —TliA oocoon.s brought by tho raiy.ats will be 
assemblod in a place and made available for the inspection of the 



purchasers. The cocoons will be .sold to bond fide, purchasers on offers 

made tor eaoli lot of cocoons brought by an indivKlnal rearer, or u lot 

ol cocoon.s sold combmedlj by rearers, if de.sircd by nicuibcr.s oi u luinily 

or othcrwi.so, on auction chits on which ])urchascr.s will enter llic rale 

per tonka ol cocoons and initial tlic chit and hand over to im- (jUi<er 
concerned. The prico.s olfered will be treated as eoiilidentinl. only the 
highest offer admissible according to price range table (winch will aiso 
bo confidential) will be declared to those present. Suitable seating nrranye- 
ment.s of numbered seats tor purdiasers will bo made in the transaction 
room to facilitate purchasers for writing “ Auction Chits ”. Seller^ will 
present cocoon.s in entire lot to be sold at the expo.sitinn table for inspec¬ 
tion of pnrehasc'rs. The purchasers and sellers are pioliihitetl from talking 
to each other or amongst them-elve.s while tninsaetions aetiially take pl.ici*. 
The pun haser.s of the cocoons arc required to sit in the seats fixed in 
the transaction room and they will be supplied with chits. They should 
write thiur offers on the chit and hand over to the olTiccr of the Sericiiltiiral 
Tfepartment who will ho jiresont at the time of sales. He will open all 
the chits and knock down tho cocoons to the highest bidder in conformity 
with tho above rules. The .successlul purclinser will pay c.ash to the seller, 
or tho transaction may bo on croclil if the seller agrees, the cocoon market 
taking no res|ionsihility for the payments. The purchascus are forbidden 
to have any kind of conversation while offering their bids either with the 
seller or with other piircli.ascrs. It any man induces the other piirchasers 
to offer more or less, such o-cr will bo considered mill and void. Tho 
decision of the officer of tho department pr&sent on tho occasion will bo 
final in all respects. 

The Market is not re.sponsihle for payments by the purcliasers to 

sellers. However, to s.vffgiiarcl the interests of the roarer only such 
purchasers will be admittc'd os oro found to ho solvent by the Advisory 
Committco. 

A Tlegistor will bo maintained by the Afarket Office whorein the signature 
of both sellers and buyer.s or tluunb impressions will he taken indicating 
tho details of transactions that take place from day-to-day. 

No transaction of cocoona will take place if brought after C r.M. But 
rearers will bo given the facility to stock cocoons in the Store Boom 
which will be locked and sealed and the peon will guard the stoi:k. 
Cocoons will not ho allowed to be kept for more than 24 luuirs in the 
Store Rodiii, The storage of cocoons will be- on the responsibility of the 
person storing the cocoons. Tho cocoon market will nut be responsible 

for any loss (i.c., theft nr clrvage, etc.). All the iiicmhcrs, i.c., both hii,\crs 
and sellers should abide bv the decision of the oflitcr of tho depurtniciit 
when transactions are conducted. 

Weiobt of f'orciouj.—The cocoons will be weighed openly using the 
OovornmcTit scale and weights by the Officer of the Scricultural Department 
or his nominee in the presence of those present, 

Be.ipon.ohih'ti/ of SrUers and Fu-rchasers. —Sellers of cocoons if they 
accept the highest rate doclarcd, are bound to sell cocoons to the purchaser 
if c.ssh payment is iriade by the ptirch.sser declared bv the M.srkel. The 

seller is at liberty, however, to sell it to others if be so dc'ircs, if tho 

purchaser does not pay cash. Encouragement will be given for rash 
transaction. 


(2) T,titer No. dated the 22nd -Tnhl. f'l-V. from the. Direetor 

of Industries and f'ommerre in Mysore^ Banyalnre. 

SKklCfl.Tl'KAl, EnQUIKY (nANDl.OOXI iNDfSTRY). 

Questiomutire for local Gocernments. 

With referonco to your letter No. 610. dated the 14th May, 1038, addressed 
to the Secretary to Government of Mysore, Dovelopmeiit Department, 
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Bangalore, on the above subjeet, copy of which has been forwarded to mo, 
J liavo me lionour to toiHurci horewitili replies to tlie questionuairc relating 
to the flartilloorn Industry in the State, with six spare copies, as desired 
in your letter under reference. 


Serici'i.tlkal Enquiry. (Handloom Tnuustry.) 

Itcplifs to the (jutstionnaiTe for Local Governments, 

1. (a) It is estimated that there are at present 30,000 Handloora weavers 
in the State, each having one loom on an average. The total number of 
haudlooms in the State is estimated at about 30,000. 

Of the above number it is estimated that the number of weavers engaged — 

(i) In weaving pure silk goods only—3,700. 

(ii) In weaving hotii cotton and silk mixed goods (t.e., in making 

cotton piece-goods with silk borders)—1,600 and 

(iii) In weaving cotton goods only—20,(K)0, 
and the remaining lunidlooin weavers arc engaged in weaving woollen goods. 

(h) iNo. ’J'here has been no increase in the total uumlicr of handloom 
wenvf.v- i-- 1 ^''! 0,1 other hand there has been a gradual decrease 

owh. ; (I ciiy t-j (ompccilion by similar handloom goods produced in the 
several weaving centres in the Madras Presidency us well as goods produced 
on power looms in sevf'r.tl places in and outside the State. 

2. The Silk weavers obtain locally their supplies of raw materials—both 
Indian and imported—from the mcrehanls with whom they have dealings. 
Raw silk is both Mysore and imported, The whole of tho spun silk and 
artificial silk are of Foreign origin. Gold thread used by the handloom 
weavers in the State is manufactured at Surat. 

The prices at which the raw materials are purchased by tho handloom 
weavers vary slightly from one weaving eontre to another, depending on 
the di.stance from the source of supply to the manufacturing centre, 
transport facilities, etc., Bangalore is the important consuming and distri¬ 
buting centre and the variations as between the prices obtaining in 
Bnngaloro and the other weaving centres in tho State are reported to be 
about As. 4 to As. 8 per lb. 

Tho following are tlio prices p.sid by the weavers in the Bangalore 
market for the raw m.atcrials mentioned above according to the market 
conditions in June, 1938; — 

Price per lb. 



Rb. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

(i) Mysore Charka-roolod silk (raw) 

3 

6 

to 

5 

1 

(ii) Mysore Charka-rceled silk (twisted) . 

6 

0 

M 

6 

4 

(lii) Bangalore Filature .... 

6 

4 

>) 

7 

4 

(iv) Kashmir Filature .... 

6 

8 

1 9 

7 

8 

(v) Canton Steam Filature 

4 

4 

}> 

4 

6 

(vi) Japan Filature. 

5 

6 


6 

0 

(vii) Spun Silk (210/2) .... 

4 

6 


5 

11 

(viii) Artificial Silk Yarn .... 

0 

12 

»> 

0 

13 

(ix) Gold thread. 

28 

0 


57 

0 


3 A 4. From enquiries made at tho several weaving centres in tho State, 
it i' lc;uiit iluii, yuni made from staple fibre is not used by tbo weavers 
in tlic nu'.iuiiu lure of silk goods. 

6. With ibe c.Nccpiion of twisting and winding which is generally done 
ill the Silk Throwing EiK'torie.s at Bangalore, the other operations, namely, 
fxiiling off, dyeing, doubling and preparing the w'arp are done by the 
weavers tliciiiselves in their own homes as.sisted by tho members of their 
families. In some of the weaving centres, however, as Chikkanayukanhalli, 
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Kaukunhalli, Cliikbullapur, Molakalinuru aud Holciiarsipur, which are far 
away Irmu Bangalore where the Silk Twisting t’actorios arc situated, the 
weavers purchase raw silk and get the same twisted by tho local profes¬ 
sional men. it is loanu that while Vo per cent, of iho weavers attend to 
ciegumniing and dyeing of silk in their own homos, tho remaining Ho pei 
iinl., espoiiaily tho.se who are in and around Jlangaloro go lu lor silk dyed 
in llio Dyeing I'actories at Jhuigalore. 

(j. Tlie majority of the weavers in and around Bangalore use Foreign 
silk lor both warp and weft. Aliout ID per cent, of the weavers u.se local 
silk tor weft only. It is only in iho remote and interior parts of the State 
svieh as iMalakalniurn, iloleiiarasipur, Cliikkanaikanhalli aud Gudibanda 
that the weavers still use Mysore Silk for both warp and weft. But tho 
latter being only a very small percentage of the total nuniher of Weavers 
in the .Stale, it is esliniatod that not les.s than DO per cent, use Foreign 
siik only (Ghiiia and Japan as welt as Kashmir filature silk) both for warp 
and weft. 

7. Even to day, in mo.st of the weaving centres in the State, the 
organisation of the handlooni industry is in the hands of merchants who 
finunce il. Tho.se merihai.ls supply the necessary raw materials to tho 
weavers ami take the finished product after paying tho wages due to them. 
The weavers euniiilain that they have not Ix'en getting a fair deal under 
this sy.stein iiiHsmuch as tlieir wages have lieen reduced by 25 to 30 per 
cent. sinc(> two year.s. The mercliants attrihutc lliis reduction in wages 
to lack of demantl for tho finished products supplied to them by tbe weavers. 
The financing merchant i.s a msclul and iniportaiit link or agency in the 
imlu^try and il i< not ease fo l■l.■llple•■■ly do away witli him and it i.s also 
pi limps not dc'iralilo to do so unless lie can be repl.aced by a better agency, 
ilii.i slarting of Weavers' Co-operative Societies tmiy to .some extent solve 
llie difficulties of llie wcavei.s. 

o. or the several varieties of silk goods referred to under this item, 
sarees of different patterns and designs eonstiliite the chief varh'ty of silk 
goods produced li.v the handloom weavers in tlie Stale. As regards other 
varieties, “ Anaavasthrnnis ” (Diipattasi, “ MaUlitains ” (silk dholios for 
use on ceroiruinial occasions), shirtings and liand kerchiers are being jiroduced 
at Mnlakalmuni ; Inngis at Hulcnarslpur and Kikkeri ; suitings and gown 
piiX'c’s in the silk centre at Kankanhalli and Gota at Bangalnro. " Kanants ” 
((lolli for lioiiicos for womenf are largely prodnceii at Magadi, Bangalore 
taiuk. Tn llie silk centre .at Kankanhalli, shirtings, upper cloths, lungis, 
[••■inicci shawls. kiT'-hii fs. n nfllars, prdited dress pieces, tiirh.ans, (>t.c., arc 
also lieiiig prepared. Il i.s ascertained that plain silk cloth woven on 
liandiooms wliich can ho used for shirtings and jackets has to directly meet 
to its (IIs.'idi 1 ntage severe eouipelitioii from imported piccegoods. 

t1. Tho total valuo of pure silk, and silk mixed goods woven on liaiidloouia 
in the Slate tfvom the in itcrials mentioned under que.stion No, 2) i.s 
estimated at Rs. fifi lakhs per year. 

10. { Virli ’ page 80). 

n. Japan filature, canton Fttcam filature, Kashmir filature, Mysore 
filature and Mysore Chnrka-reelod silk are the various kinds of silk used 
I'v tlie liandloom weavers in the State in the manufacture of silk goods. 
Tlie quantitv of silk used varies according to the nature and size of the 
finished arfiile. The quantity of raw silk used for solid border silk saree 
i-' us'iallv 2 lbs. while for filature s.arees, fbo (plantitv used is about 1 lb. 
It tolas per sarro. It is learnt that in the rase of cotton sarees with silk 
borders, the quantity of silk used is 8 to 10 tolas while for silk “ Angavas- 
tarams ” and “ Makiitams ”, the quantity of raw silk used ranges from 
1 to 1} lbs. 

12. (T’idc answer to question 10 above.) 

13. The apnro.ximato value of silk roods woven in the State at present 
is Rs. 1,85,064 per month or Rs. 22,20,768 pof year. 



article in cack category are noted below: 
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Cotton “ Kanama'’ . . • Each Kanam being 20 inoh long Bs. 0-4-0 pi i Kaoum . . 1) to 12 days for 44 Kanams. 

and 2S inch wide. 
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14. Spun silk is used in weaving sarees. It is not generally handled by 
the haiidloom weavers in the State e.wept by about 2U weavers only at 
Dodballupur and Holenarasipur where its uso is found to be restiicted to 
the ijroduction of sarees only. Spun silk is not used by handloom weavers 
sinee they cannot compete, with the spun silk products of power looms. 

lo. More than SXJ per eeut. of the handloom weavers obtain tlicir silk 
supply through middlemen. In some of the weaving centres, however, as 
Chikkaiialkaiilialh and (diikbailapur some of the weavers obtain their silk 
supply direct from the reulors. 

10. Yes. Credit in the shape of raw materials up to the value of 
11s. 100 per loom is usually given for a period of one month free of interest 
and thereafter interest is charged at 8 to 12 per cent, per annum. The 
value of materials advanced de))pnds on the financial standing of tho 
weaver and his ahility to produce goods of the requisite quality and design 
within life given time. 

17. Silk merehants soil direct to weavers in Tlangalorc and Dodballapur 
wliirh are the higgest weaving, centres in the State. In the eaeo of other 
remote centres, tho weavers obtain their silk supplies through retailers, 

18. Mysore silk is superior to the imporleil silk in lustre, strength, 
tenaidty and durability. Tho silk nierehants arc fully aware of the 
superiority of the local silk to the imported variety in these Tespecls. 

19. At present there is no regular system ot grading or sorting of 
Oharka silk. 

20. Yes. This system is in vogue. The conditions generally imposed are 
that the weaver should weave the urtieles according to given pattern and 
design and deliver the same within tho time stipulated. 

21. There has been no marked iuiprovements to bo recorded under this 
head. 

22. No improvements have heeii made in the methods ot re-reeling. 

2!i. The position remains the same even to-day. Artificial silk yarn is 
now been imported into the Stato in larger quantities than before and it 
is learnt tlial more than 75 per cent, of the weavers who are now engaged in 
weaving iiilton goods (mixed with artificial silk yarni were formerly 
producing cither pure silk goods or cotton good-S mixed with pure silk. 
This change over is reported to he due to tho extreme cheapness of artificial 
silk and the inability on the part of tho we.avers to invest heavy capital 
required for producing and marketing pure silk goods. 

24. The handloom weavers who produce pure silk goods are bit very 
hard on Mcoant of lompetition from spun silk goods produced on power 
looms. They are of ihe o[>inion that the existing rates of duty on spun 
silk are nut .at all sufficient to [irotect their products and that unless the 
duties arc enhanced, it would not bo possible for them to secure a fair 
price for their articles. 

25. A statement i.s npi>ended. 

26. The present rates of duly on imported silk fabrics, artificial silk 
goods and mi.xturcs biive not given any relief to tho weavers. Though there 
is no direct competition from Foreign countries so far as silk goods especially 
sarees produced by flic handloom weavers nro concerned, still the irnportod 
fabrics have indirectly affected the demand for handloom goods inasmuch 
ns the eonsuitiing public have now been going in mostly for the imported 
fabrics on account of their comparative cheapness. 

27. No. But a large number of power looms have come into exislanco 
since lO.T.T, Jt is ascertained that tho number of power looms manufaeturing 
[lUre silk goods in the S^tate has gradually increased from 130 at (he 
beginning of the year 10.3.3 to 180 at present. These power looms use, both 
Indian and imported r.aw material. Tn addition there are nearly 400 power 
looms using spun silk, cotton yarn, etc., and the number is gradually 
increasing. 
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28. A statement is appended giving tliu information. 

Tilt' weavors are paid i)cr piece and not per day. Tho rates at whieli 
they are paid vary according to tho nature and size of the finislied article 
and the amount of labour and skill involved in producing tho same. 

29. Tt is seen from the report on co-operntivo societies in. Mysore for 
the year 1930-37 that there are at present 61 Weavers’ Societies in tho Slate 
and that a good many of theso societies (with the exception of the Weavers 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bangalore city and one or two other societies) 
aro in a languishing condition and have departed largely from their primary 
object of the supply of raw materials and the sale of finished cloth, notwith¬ 
standing the efforts made by tho co-operative department to place their 
working on a sound footing. It is ascertained that the above department 
have contemplated to remodel the Weavers' Societies as agencies for the 
supply of raw inatorials and the marketing of finished products, with a 
central agency at Bangalore with a view to help the industry from its 
present depressed conditions and that necessary action is being taken in 
this direction. 

30. It is learnt that about 75 per cent, of the manufactured articles 
produced by tho handloom weavers in the State are sold within the limits 
of the State and that tlie remaining 2.5 iier cent, is exported to several places 
in tho neighbouring districts of the Madras and Bombay Presidency, the 
principal markets being Madras and other consuming centres in Southern 
India such as Kuiiibakonam, Kanchi, Karaikudi, Salem, Trichy, Ananthapur, 
Bellary, etc.. Bangalore is the important di.stributing centre and almost 
all tho weavers in and around Bangalore sell their products to the Bangalore 
merchanta and the latter oxport the same to several places outside tho 
State. In the remote centres of weaving, the weavers sell their products 
to the local merchants direct or take tho goods themselves to tho surrounding 
villages for effecting sales. 

31. There is always a definite demand for natural silk as a quality 
product. But the severe competition from substitutes such as spun silk, 
rayon, etc., is having a depressing effect on the prices of pure silk goods. 

32. As regards sources of supply of raw silk, it is learnt that Chine.se 
and Japanese silks are obtained by tho Twisting Factories and Silk Kotios 
at Bangalore through tho importers at Bombay and Madras, Kashmir filature 
silk from the firms in Kashmir and Mysore Charka-rccled silk from the 
reelers in tho several reeling centres in tlio State. The weavers obtain 
their silk supply from these factories and Kotios direct or through retailors. 
In the Silk Weaving Centres as Cliiknayakaiiballi .nnd Chikhallapur, the 
weavers obtain their supplies of Mysore Charka-reeled silk direct from the 
reelers also. 

The total quantity of raw silk consumed in the sovcral handloom weaving 
centres in the State is about 2()0,(KX) lbs. per year. 

33. Nil. 

34. No. 



STATEMENT B. QUESTION 28. 
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STATEMENT— 

Statement showing annually the variations in cost f%ricet sale price and weaver's wages 




N?ime "f We'^vlug Centre 

1»»4. 1 

and deacrtptlun o( the rluth. 

C. 

p. 

8. P. 

W. W. 


10.'i6. 

C. 1’. 

8. P. 

W. W. 


lU. A, p. I Rs. A. p. Ra. A. p. Rfl. A. p. 


Bangalors. 


(Solid border ^llk xArce 27 90 2S 00 800 27 00 

with Itire, “Chltkambl *'— 

0 yd!». b ngt 44* wide.) 


o (Solid border silk snree 23 8 0 30 0 0 

with Uoo, ‘‘Chltkambi".) 


0 0 0 28 0 0 



ChieknayfikanAaUi. 

(Solid border tiilk earoe 27 2 0 30 0 U 

with Ince.) 


(Silk mixed cotton lare^ 20 0 0 26 0 0 

8 yd^. long. 44* wide, 
weighing 70 to 72 tolun.) 








(Cotton mixed art silk 11 40 13 12 0 380 1140' 

Kin^ms (44 KHoams)^ 

28' width.) I 


i/olukulmuru. 

(Silk AngavaetTHin—24 yd*. 7 8 0 

IvDg. 45' wide, weighing 
28 tolas.) 


8 0 1 8 0 7 2 


(Cotton saree mixed with 1 14 0 240 0 10 0 1 12 0 2 

art 6llk.) 


EoUnartipvr. 

(Colton dhf.tip.s with Mlk 12 12 0 16 0 0 3 8 0 12 8 0 

border—length 20 yds. 
width 52' (6 dboUes).) 


(Cotton dhotlea with M. C. 4 J 2 0 6 ' 

border—20 yds. length, 

40' width (7 dhotlos).) 


1 8 0 4 8 0 


hf. E .—(H C. P.—C at prica. 8 P —Sale price 
(2) The typloul srticlea u( cloth (or wUch 
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QUESTIOx\ 25. 


for typical articles of cloth in important Weaving Centres in the State since 1934. 



W W.—Wmver's 

iUt|>Ue> are furaialied are ooted agalnit eaeb centre. 


8 
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RTATEMEKT— 


SUitemtnt showing annually the variations tn cost pries, sale price and weaver’s wages 


No. 

Name of We.ivlng Centra 

1U34. 

1085. 



C. P. 

8. P. 

w. w. 

C. P. 

8. V. 

\r. w. 



B(. A. P. 

E8. a. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

as. A. p. 

Ra. A. P. 

[l8. A. P. 


Kodiyut. 







10 

(Filature ^llk Mreo with 
lace flower border of a*— 

9 yd*^.) 

36 0 0 

GO 0 0 

0 0 0 

35 0 0 

48 0 0 

8 8 0 


EankanhaUi. 







11 

(Silk mixed cotloo aarec 
(6 8>iree»).) 

18 0 0 

22 8 0 

3 12 0 

18 0 0 

22 8 0 

3 12 0 


Anekal. 







12 

(lioUd border silk earcu 
with lace b<irder—9 ydi. 
lOQg, 44' wide.) 

26 8 U 

28 0 0 

7 8 0 

28 8 0 

28 0 0 

7 8 0 


Vommatandra. 







18 

(Solid border ^llk enree 
with lace^ yda. Iu&r, 
44' wide.) 

27 12 0 

35 0 0 

8 0 0 

26 12 0 

S3 0 0 

7 0 0 


Maytuii. 







14 

(S lid border fllk Knntius 
(48 £a!iiini^i)->-27 yds. 

long, 32' wide.) 

38 0 0 

61 0 0 

12 0 0 

38 0 0 

48 0 0 

12 0 0 


Tirumnlai. 







15 

(White extra w.>rp figured 
holld border silk saren— 
6i yds.) 

18 12 0 

20 0 0 

6 0 0 

18 4 0 

19 0 

6 8 0 


KuJur. 







16 

(Solid border ^llk e'ree 
with white extra wnrp 
hguic.) 

17 14 0 

20 12 0 

5 8 0 

17 6 0 

18 12 0 

6 0 0 


Ditdb^liapur. 







17 

(Filature silk aaree with 1' 
iacc Ijorder—9 yds. l<ing, 
46' wide.) 

23 10 0 

32 0 0 

5 0 0 

23 10 0 

29 0 0 

5 0 0 


Chickbaliapur. 







18 

(Silk aaree with extra warp 
and weft Uguro borders.) 

32 4 u 

40 0 0 

11 0 0 

31 i 0 

37 0 n 

■l 


Qudibanda, 







19 

(Dhtrm^Tnram pattern »ilk 
sarrp . 0 yds. leug, 44' 
wide.) 

22 8 0 

30 0 0 

8 0 0 

21 8 0 

.25 0 0 

7 0 0 


a. U.—(l) (;. P —Cnit pflMi. 8. P.—S«l« prli-«. 
(Z) Tb« typical article! of clutb for wtilcti 
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QUESTION 25—contd. 

for typical articlts of cloth in importani Weaving CetUres in the State since 1934 —contd. 



W. NV —W<!avcr’» waKca. 

•tatUtict are (uraiahud are noted uguinal eacb centre. 


8 a 
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(3) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce im Mysore, 
Banyalore, No. C1-412IS7-38, dated the 22nd July, I'JSS. 

T have the honour to forward herewith four copies of n-pliou of the 
Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore, to the questionnaire issued by 
the Indian Tariff Board regarding silk and artificial silk go«)d8 manufac¬ 
turers, for favour of information. 


Government Silk Weavino Factory, Mysore, 


Heplies to the questioiuiaire. for .sill: and artificial silk ijouds inaiiufacturers, 

1. This is a Government concern and was established in the year 1931. 

2. The Factory is meant for manufacturing only pure silk fuhrics out of 
Mysore Silk. 

The present capacity of the Weaving Factory is as follows;—(For a 
year* of about 300 working days of 9 hours a day.)— 

To manufacture pure silk Gcorgt'ttc, Crepe, I'ancy Georgetto and Crepe 
Georgette sarees with laccsl border, interwoven laced fabrics, suitings, 
shirtings, ties, etc., as per policy of the Factory. 

About 60,000 yards per year. 

Average per day of 9 hours.—About 200 .vards. 

3. The actual output of pure silk goods only of the Factory since l933-3t 
is detailed hereunder ; — 


Year. 

1033-34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
193C-37 
1937-38 


Output. 

Y.vrds. 

38,950 

41,670 

45,2"/) 

.52,080 

.53,360 


4. 


Average percentage of the total output which e.ach fabric 
representM for the years. 


Name of Fabric. 


1. Georgette . 

2. Crope-de-Chino . 

3. Fancy Georgette and 

Crepe. 

4 . Laced Georgette and 

Crepe and Sarees. 

6. Interlaced silk fabrics . 

6. Satins 

7. Coatings 

8. Shirtings 

i). Tics . . . ■ 

10. Vallie.s and Dhothies . 

11. Kerchiefs . 

12. Pongo 


--- - 

1 

1033-34. 

1034 35. 

1935-311. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Per cent. 

1 

1 Prr cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

660 

560 

.42-4 

33-2 

47-2 

240 

186 

34'5 

19-4 

24-6 



1 

r,-2 

1'4 

30 

.5-5 

8-6 

13 6 

12-7 



0-9 

1 0‘2 

115 

3'3 

0-7 

4-8 

P3 

0-7 

30 

.56 

19 

1-7 

0-9 

0-.5 

no 

10 

2-3 

O'.5 

Negligible 

Quantity. 

10 

0-3 

0-5 


0 2 

07 

1-8 



7-7 

41 



i 

0-7 

1 
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6. Tho annual consumption of Pure Mysore Silk only linee 1933-34, is 
detailed hereunder; — 


Year. 








Annual 

Consumptiou. 









lb. 

1933-34 



, 





. 6,555 

1934-35 








. 7,656 

1935-39 



» 





. 7,1^05 

1936-37 



• 





8,463 

1937-38 



. 





. 9,1»3 


The Factory is not using an}- other silk except Mysore Silk. The silk 
that is used in the Factory is indigenous. 

(6) Silk of foreign origin is not used. 

6. (o) Weight of raw silk retjuireil per yard;-- 

Tolas per yard. 


Georgette ......... 6'3 

Crepc-de-Chine ........ 7’(J 


(b) The Factory dies not manufacture mixed goods. 

8. For ono pound of finished goods, 1-54 lbs. of raw silk is required. 

9. As this Factory manufactures only pure silk goods out of Pure 
Mysore Silk, the prices (iinnot slrii tly be compared with foreign imported 
taijrics, which aro not similar in quality. 

10. Tho machinery is suitable to luanufacture silk both out of Indian 
and Imported raw silk. 

11. The raw silk is delivered in the shape of hanks, which are soaked 
in a soaking .solution so Uiut it may be easier to handle in the subsequent 
operations. 

After soaking, the silk is dried in the shade and is passed on to the 
winding machines where it is wound on to bohbin.s. Then tho silk is cleaned 
by passing tho .single yarn throngli slit in order to remove floss, waste, 
cut ends, knots, etc. Then tho cleaned yarn is passed on to duiihling 
machine and linally twisted and .steamed to set the twi-st. Then the yarn 
is wound on war))ers’ bobbins and pa.s.sed on to tho warping machine. 

A weavers’ beam is made by the warping machine, then it is drawn 
through healds and reed and linally mounted on the loom where it is 
woven into a cloth. 

Tho cloth counts next to tho e.xaniination table to be e.xamined and 
finally passed on to tho dyeing and finishing section. 

In the Dyeing and finishing Sc'ction, the raw cloth is tlegiuntnrd, w;islied, 
dritvl and then it is dyed (if need he) an<l fini.shed, examined, weighed and 


packed ready to he sent to the market. 

Total 


Year, 

immhor of 
employees. 

Wages paid, 



Bs. 

14. 193.3-34 . 

92 

12,765 

1934 35. 

94 

14,036 

1935-36 . 

104 

13,745 

1936-37 . 

105 

14,214 


Facilities ore Is’iiig given to train Indian appronticcs free. 

15, la all the Indian markets the foreign eompetitioii is felt very keenly. 
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17. For the year 1936-.17 the figures stood as follows: — 

Head of AecouDt, 


Amount. 

Bs. 


1. Leases 

2. Laiid.s and Buildings 

3. Plant and machinery 

4. Furniture 

6. Equipment 

0. Tools aud plant 

7. .Water works 


62,658 

1,31,084 

1,610 

6,200 

815 

8,835 


Total 


2,11,202 


18. Buildings. 

Plant and machinery. 

Tools and Plant, Water Works, etc. . 

Total 

19. (a) The amount written off for depreoiaiion 
hereunder: — 

Year. 

.. 

1934- 53 . 

1935- 36 . 

1936- 37 . 


Rb. 

70,000 

1,80,000 

26,000 


2,70,000 


since 1933-34 is detailed. 

Amount 
written off 

Rb. 

. . 11,920 

. . 11,920 

11,920 
17,591 


(t) ft has not boon possible to create any Reserve Fund. 

21. Copies of Balaiuw Sheets attached, LJVuf printed.} 

22. (a) Interest on workinn capitat— 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 
19.35-36 
1936-37 


2,437 

3,016 

3,562 

3,778 


(b) Drpreciotinn — 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1930-37 


Rb. 

. . 11,920 

, . 11,920 

. 11,620 
. 17,691. 
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(c) Head Office expe.mei — 

1933- 34 .... 

1934- 35 .... 

1935- 30 .... 

1936- 37 .... 

(d) Commission paid to agents — 

1933- 34 .... 

1934- 35 .... 

1936-36 .... 

1936-37 .... 


Ri. 

9.590 

2.590 
2,750 
5,077 


R«. 

3,374 

5,411 

4,862 

3,792 


<4J Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, A’o. Vl-ilH 137-38, dated the S2nd July, 1938. 

1 have the honour to forward herewith three copies of the replies of 
the Mysore (iovermnent to the General Qiicstiounairo issued by the Indian 
Tariff Board. 


Replies to the General Questionnaire, issued hy the Indian Tariff Board. 

1, There has been no progress but on the other liand there has been a 
progressive decline in the area under mulberry since protection was granted 
in 1934. The urea under mullierry in 1933-34 was 32,869 acres and the 
quantity of silk produced wk.s 788,800 lbs. Now tlie area in 1937-38 has 
gone down to 26,500 acres but the production has risen to aliout 79.5,000 
lbs. This result is due to the improvements effected in the industry by the 
lleparlrnent to prevent losses of crops and to secure the maximum yield 
per unit area. 

The Industry was being practised in about 2,500 villages in 1931-32 while 
now it is practised in about 2,000 villages. 

Sericulture is not practised as the main industry in the State. It is 
practised by small agriculturists as a subsidiary occupation and affords 
profitable and steady employment throughout the year for women and 
children at home and gives occupation to the raiyats during agricultural 
off-seasons. Cultivation of mulberry and rearing of worms is a combined 
operation. There aro no families who are entirely dependent upon mulberry 
cultivation only and silk-worm rearing only. The reeling of silk, the 
marketing of silk, and tbe weaving of silk may be practised as independent 
occupations and even in this case the owners of small reeling establishments 
do not take up reeling as tho main industry as they are also agricnilturists. 

Cultivationi of mulberry, roaring of silk-worms, reeling of silk, marketing 
of silk and weaving of silk give occupation to a largo number of families. 
Tn iidditinn to the pcnple engaged in tbe industry a largo number of 
families find einplnyment in siu-li subsidiary occupation connected with 
Sirirulture as pbnkin;- of leaves, digging, weeding, pruning and manufac¬ 
ture of applianees in serieultural villages. It is didicnlt to make an 
n<’cnrate estimati' of tbe number of families directly or indirectly Irciiefited 
bv this industry but it may bo safely said tlial in serieultural villages there 
is bnrdly any family which does not contribute to the industry at one 
etuge or another. 
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Th«re »re about 26,500 acres under mulberry novr. A family has on an 
average i to { acre of mulberry. On this basis, about 40,000-45,000 families 
are directly engaged in silk-worm rearing and mulberry cultivation. An 
equal number of families are affected by the industry indirectly, i.e., they 
find occupation in digging of gardens, picking of leaves, etc. There are 
about 2,500 charkaa in the State at present and about 7,500-8,000 families 
are engaged in the reeling industry. Trading in silk, silk waste, pierced 
cocoons, etc., give occupation to about 6,000 families. Weaving and its 
connected operations give occupation to about 13,500 families. The total 
number of families directly and indirectly benefited can thus bo estimated 
to be about 117,000 families. 

2. A description of the organisation of the industry with reference to 
management, finance and marketing is given on pages 2 to 5 of the Note 
appended to the Memorandum to which reference is invited, 

•3. The maximum attainable under the present organisation, is 119 lakhs 
of pounds of raw cocoons and about 10 lakhs of pounds of charka silk 
(luring 1937-38, the acreage under mulberry being 26,500. 

Statement showing the estimated actual productiou and values of cocoons 
and silk: — 


Year. 

Area under 
mulberry 
in acres. 

Quantity of 
cocoons in 
lakhs of lbs. 

Value of 1 
cocoonH in 
lakhs of 1 
rupees. 

Quantity of 
silk in lakhs 
pounds. 

i 

1 Value of silk 

1 in lakhs of 

1 rupees. 

1933-34 . 

32,870 

1020 

2T25 

7-88 

31-00 

1934-35 . 

30.299 

980 

22-70 

7-55 

29-71 

1935-36 . 

28,528 

98 0 

2200 

7 41 

28-19 

1936-37 . 

26,132 

«10 

24-20 

703 

28-12 

1937-38 . 

26,500 

1030 

28-20 

7-95 

37-99 


The estimated maximum production is calculated taking into considera¬ 
tion that the rainfall was normal, all the crops harvested were successful 
and market for cocoons and silk fair and steady. The variations between 
the estimated maximum productiou and the actuals are due to scanty and 
untimely rains, and decline iu the prices for cocoons and silk. 

The increased value of raw silk and cocoons in 1936-37 and 1937-38 is 
due to the temporary increase in the prices of these articles during a few 
months in those years. {Vide paragraph IX at page 9 of the Memorandum.) 

4. The silk-worm rearers in Mysore, gencriilly rear the Mysore race of 
worms. At the outset, it is necessary to point out that there is a difference 
between the total silk content and the roelaWo silk content. The total 
silk content consists of the entire shell of the cocoon after the pupa is 
removed. Out of this shell the flo.ss on the top and the mpiiibraae in 
the interior, though silk in composition, is unreolable and constitutes the 
reeling waste of commen'o. The reelable portion consists of a continuous 
filanient varying in length from 300 to 750 yards according to race and 
quality. There are also sea.sonaI variations. The average length of filament 
in Mysore cocoons is about 370 yards. What follows should be read in the 
light of above explanation. The silk content of the Mysore cocoons is 
about 12'3 per cent. Hybrids between Pure Mysore and Chinese and 
Japanese races of worms supplied by the Department of Sericulture are 
also being reared by the raiyats. The silk content cf cross-breed cocoons 
varies between 13'2 and 14'6 per cent. Pure Japanese and Chinese races 
are reared by the Department of Sericulture in Government Silk F.trms for 
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preparing hybrid layinpis. The following statement gives detailed, informa¬ 
tion regarding tho silk content of the various races roared in the Government 
Farms in Mysore: — 



Total 

Percentage 

Race. 

rearing 

of silk 


period. 

content. 


Days. 


1. Pure Mysore. 

30 

ia'3 

2. Chinese Uuivoltines 

27 

14-3 

3. Chiassa Bivoltines 

27 

131 

4. Japanese (Jnivoltines 

27 

14'6 

6. Japanese Bivoltines 

28 

14-2 

d. French Univoltinea 

27 

13 2 

7. Mysore X Chinese Univoltines F, 

26 

13 2 

8. Mysore x Chinese Bivoltines F, 

26 

13-7 

9. Mysore X Japanese Univoltinea F, 

26 

14-1 

10. Mysore x Japanese Bivoltines F, 

26 

14-6 

11. Mysore X French Univoltines F, . 

26 

13-2 


5. Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worms. These worms are multivol- 
tine, feed on mulberry leaf and produce greenish cocoons, which yield a 
beautiful lustrous silk of excellent quality. The silk-worm reared in Mysore 
is indigenous to Mysore. Hybrids between Mysore and Pure Japanooe or 
Chiue.se races aro also being roared by the sericulturists and these form 
at present about 26 per cent, of the total seed supply. The cocoons produced 
by those hybrids are used lor reeling only. The Pure Chinese and Japanese 
races used for the preparation of hybrid layings arc uiiivoltiues and 
bivoltincs. The.se race.s are bred pure by the Kericultural Department for 
seed purposes, and small quantities of fresh seed are also imported from 
time to time for reinforcing and replenishing the stock. Experiments are 
also being conducted to rear Pure French and Italian silk-worms. The 
Pure Foreign races aro not reared by sericulturists except for seed purposes 
as it is found that the roaring of foreign races requires apocial facilities 
and technique. Be.sides, tho yield of cocoons from puro foreign races is 
low compared with that of Pure Mysore and of cross-breeds. 


C. The sericulturists do not construct separate rearing houses—the silk¬ 
worms are reared in a portion of the dwelling house. Tho sericulturi.sts, 
of lato, have taken to imiirovenieuts of rearing houses by having suitahlo 
ventilation. Tho following appliances arc necessary for rearing silk-worms : — 


(1) Stands. 

(2) Trays. 

(3) Ohandrikes. 

(4) Bamboo baskets. 

(5) Chopping knives and boards. 

(0) Gunny bags or hossian cloth. 

(7) Lantern. 

(8) Rut trap. 

(9) Earthen or iron pots for keeping stands. 


Tho stands are made of jungle woo<l supports, with bamboo cross bare, 
each stand holding 10 to 12 trays of silk-worms. The trays and chandrikoe 
are entirely made of bamboo. All these appliances are available locally. 
The raiyat generally docs not have tho full complement of chandrikon 
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necessary for hii use. In addition, to Uis own, he hires a few from his 
neighbours paying a rental of one to two annas per day per cbandrike, 
the rato depending uj)on demand. There has been no appreciable change 
in the cost of the abov'e equipment. 

'J'be ciMit of equipment for rearing two ounces of seed (from leaves of 
about three-fourths of an acre of mulberry) at a time varies from Its. 40 
to il.s. 60 accoiding to loeahlies. 


Stands last between 





Years. 

5 and 8 

Trays last between 





2 and 3 

Chandrikes last between 





3 and 5 

Knives lust between 





1 and 2 

Chopping iloards between 





1 and 2 


Daskots and gunny’ bags or other cloth need renewal once in six months. 
The enai'ges on applninees for rearing silk-aurms lioiii an ounce of .seed 
vary from lie. 1 to R.s. 1-8 according to locality and other conditions. 
Improvements have been clfected by some sericulturists under the following: — 

(1) Provision of better ventilation. 

(2) Improvement of chandrikes by having the spirals closer and equi¬ 

distant to minimise quantity of doss during spinning of cocoons. 

More iinpiovemeuts could not bo effected on aoconnt of low prices of 
cocoons obtained. 

7. Statement showing tlie results of rearing silk-worms of different 
races in Ooveriiinoiit Silk Farms: — 



Bsoe. 

Total 

rearing 

fwiioii 

(days). 

Number of 

uoconiu). 
per lb. 

Length of 
hlsiUcnt 
in yards. 

Denier. 

I. 

Pure Mysore . 

30 

5o0 

450 

19 

2. 

Chinese Univoltines 

27 

490 

600 

2-2 

3. 

Chinese Bivoltincs 

27 

488 

630 

1-8 

4. 

Japanese Univoltines , 

27 

475 

650 

2-4 

5. 

Jaiiancse Bivoltines 

28 

603 

626 

2-4 

6. 

French Univoltines 

27 

400 

690 

2-0 

7. 

Mysore X Chinese Uuivol- 
tines F, . . . 

26 

486 

660 

20 

8. 

Mysore X Chinese Bivol- 
tincs F, . . . 

26 

488 

660 

20 

9. 

Mysore X Japanese Uni¬ 
voltines F, 

26 

483 

C20 

1-88 

10. 

Mysore x Japanese Bivol- 
tines K| 

26 

481 

750 

20 

11. 

Mysore x French Univol- 
tincs F, . . . 

26 

384 

690 

2-4 


8. There baa been no change in the method of re.aring. The following 
improvements have, however, been effected by an appreciable number of 
sericulturists: — 

(1) Br^i^hlng of epg.f .—Prior to hatching to ensure uniform hatching, 
by gentle stimulation. 
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(2) Fetding of worms. —The intervals between feeds are so adjusted 

that the worms are not starved unnecessarily. Uniform thin 
and fre(iuent leodings are given to assure fresh leaves at everjr 
feed and prevent wastage of leaves. In the ‘ Uhawki ’ stage 
more feeds are given than in the adult stages and the raiyats 
have realised that the greatest attention on their part is 
necessary in the earlier stages of rearing to ensure full growth 
of worms. 

(3) Spacing. —Overcrowding of worms in trays is avoided and the idea 

of economising leaves by overcrowding of worms is gradually 
disappearing. The rearers have realised the advantages of 
giviug adequate spacing inastiiuch as the growth of worms 
is more satisfactory and better crops are harvested. 

(4) Cleaning. —The use of paddy husk in changing beds of silk-worms 

is found to be very beneficial in every respect us the cleaning 
process is easier and the loss of worms is prevented as the young 
worms do not gel mixed up in the litler. The husk absorbs 
moisture and minimises bacterial activity. 

(5) Mounting. —The ‘ Chandrikes ’ are made with closer spirals to 

prevent wastage of silk and formation of irregular shaped 
cocoons and care is taken to see that urination is prevented by 
properly adjusting the ‘ Chandrikes ’ to allow the urine to drop 
down and not on the cocoons. The worms are not overcrowded 
on ‘ Chandrikes ’ with the result the incidence of double cocoons 
is minimised. The diseased worms are usually picked out from 
‘ Chandrikes ’ which prevent the staining of good cocoons. 

(C) Barvesting of cocoons on the fourth day after mounting, i.e., after 
tho worms have turned to pup® is being gradually adopted. 

9. Tho silk-worm generally reared by soriculturists is indigenous to 
Mysore. Hybrids between Mysore and Pure Japanese or Chinese races are 
also being reanvl increasingly by the aericuiturists. The Pure Chinese and 
Japanese races are reared by the Sericultural Department and under the 
supervision of the Department by selected seed rearers for seed purposes. 
Small quantities of fresh seed of these races are imported from time to 
time for re-inforcing and replenishing the stock. 

Tho production of seed is organised separately from the production of 
reeling cocoons. Tho organisation for supply of seed may be classified as 
follows: — 

(1) Seed Campaign. 

(2) Chawki Hearing. 

(3) Government Grainages. 

(4) Aided Grainages. 

(6) Sericultural Co-operative Rocioties. 

Chawki Bearing. —In some parts of the State there is a class of silk¬ 
worm rearers which specialises in procuring seed cocoons or disease-free 
layings and rearing young worms till the end of first moult. Tho chawki 
worms are sold to tho sericulturisls who rear the worms for porducing 
reeling cocoons. There are obvious advantages in this system as the 
‘ chawki ’ rearer pays special attention to young worms when grout care 
is necessary to avoid losses in tho further processes of roaring. Trained 
staff of the Department is in intimate touch with these people and guides 
them in their work. 

For more detailed description of the organisation for tho production of 
seed, kind attention is invited to the “ Note on tho Sericultural Industry 
and its Organisation,” appended to the “ Memorandum.” 
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The cost of production of one ounce of diseaso-frec layings in Govern¬ 
ment Grainages is noted below: — 


Year. 

Cost of production 
per ounoe of disease- 
free layings. 

Sale price of one 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

Sale price of 
cross-breed layings 
ounce. 

1936-37 

(Mysore and Cross¬ 
breed combined.) 

Ks. a. p. 

1 14 9 

Rs. a. p. 

0 112 

Ks. a. p. 

16 5 

The cost of production of one ounce of disease-freo layings in Aided 
Grainages is noted below : — 

Year. 

of production 
per ounce of ditfcuae- 
free layiiigtt. 

Sale price of one 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

Sale price of 
croas-breed layings 
per ounce. 

1936-37 

Ks. a. p. 

1 C 5 

Ks. a. p. 

0 11 2 

Rs. a. p. 

I 6 6 


y.B .—The aided grainages receive a subvention of lls. 5 per 1,000 disease- 
free layings from Goverument or 1T2 annas per ounce. In the aided 
grainages the cost of production does not include charges on personal 
supervision, depreciation on buildings, equipment, etc. If all these are 
included, the cost would be round about the same figure as in Government 
Grainages. 

10. No legislation has yet been passed penalising the use of unoxamined 

seed, but tho use of examined seed or diseaso-freo seed is oncouruged by 
all possible means. The production of seed cocoons in seed cocoon producing 
areas Ls controlled as a result of tho systematic work amongst the selected 
seed rearers. The number of Government Grainages has been increased as 
also the number of aided grainages. The supply of disease-freo layings from 
all the institutions under tho control of the Sericultural Department has 
been increased from 32 lakhs disease-free layings in 1931-32 to 100 lakhs of 
di.sease-i ice layiiijis in The output of seed cocoons by selected seed 

rearers has been increased from 250 lakhs in 1931-32 to 900 lakhs in 1937-38. 

The .sericulturibts in Mysore have been made to realise the advantages 
of using disease-free layings by persuasion, domonstration and experience. 

\ draft bill for controlling tho seed supply and penalising the use of 
unexamined seed has been prepared by the Hoard of 8ericulturo and the 
Mysore Silk Association has been educating the soriculturists to realise the 
advantages ot such a measure. 

11. The Mysore race of worms is multivoltino. The Japanese and 
Chinese races reared in the farms are univoltines and bivoltines. Five to 
si.x crops of multivollines are reared in a year. Hy adopting artificial 
hatching methods of egg.s, five to six crops of univoltine and bivoltine races 
also are reared in tho Government Silk Farms. 

An ounce of My.sorc .silk-worm seed gives about 42,000 worms. Per acre 
of rainfed garden per year, the quantity of seed required varies from 6 to 8 
ounces and per acre of irrigate garden, the quantity varies between 9 
and 11 ounces per year. 
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Th« toUl qnftntity of seed requited during 1937-33 smounts to about 
210,(XX) ounces (about 293 lakiia of disease-free layings) for the State. 

12. The foreign races of worms are not reared by tho serieulturists in 
Mysore for producing reeling cocoons. These races are bred pure in tho 
Government Farms for seed purposes. Experienced sericulturi-sts in tho 
vicinity of Government Farms and Gruinages have been selected for rearing 
pure foreign race worms out of ecllulur seed issued free from Government 
Farms so as to increase tlie availability of foreign race seed cocoons. Tho 
aided grainages which have been permitted to prepare cross-breed layings 
have also selected a few experienced serieulturists to rear pure foreign 
races for seed purposes. It is found by experience that the foreign race 
worms are dilticuit to rear in this climate, easily siisieptible to discuses, do 
not yield as much cocoons per unit as cither tho Puro Mysore or the cross¬ 
breed and the cocoons produced are not also so rich in silk content as tho 
cocoons produced by the same races in their home countries. In fact, the 
selected seed rearer of pure foreign races requires a good deal of persuasion 
to continue to rear tho pure foreign races for seed purposes us he finds 
that the rearing of either tho Puro Mysore or the hybrids between Mysore 
and the foreign races is ea-sier and more remunerative than the rearing 
of pure foreign rocos. 

13. The Mysore seed cocoons required by serieulturists in Mysore aro 
usually obtained from Kiinigal and Hidadi areas which are reputed seed 
centres. Special attention is being paid by the Department of Sericulture 
in Mysore to improve the quality of seed cocoons produced in thesu areas. 
A description of the work of the Seed Campaign Section and of selected 
seed rearers is given in the Note appended to the Memorandum. The 
Government Central Silk Farm at Kunigal specialises in the production of 
Puro Mysore layings for use in seed producing areas. The systematic work 
in the seed areas has not only made possible the iniproveinoiit of .Mysore 
race by selection but has also minimised the incidence of pebrine, thus 
preventing the loss of crops duo to pebrine in eonsuming centres oven 
where people have to use seed cocoons. 

The incidence of pebrine in the foreign rnces reared for seed purposes 
has also been raiiiimiaod by conducting cellular rcarings in Government 

Farms. 

Tho seed cocoons purchased from the selected scod rearers are further 
sorted in all tho grainages, where the p.iateur method of cellular seed 
production is followed. The rules to l)e followed in the Government and 
Aided Grainages are given in the “ Hand Book of Sericulture,” by Messrs. 
M. Yonemura and N. Rama R.ao, copies of which have been supplied to 
the Board. 

It is to bo noted that the Government and Aided Grainages supply to 
the serieulturists disease-free layings and not seed cocoons and the sericul- 
turists are an.xious to use disease-freo layings only. 

Ak a result of the systematic work done during tho last few years, the 
incidence of pebrine in the Mysore Race has been minimised and losses dua 
to pebrine are rare. Pure foreign rai-cs sullcr more frequently from pebrine 
and whenever pebrine is noticed, tho worms are destroyed and the roaring 
houses and the appliances aro disinfected with formaline to prevent spread 
of the disease. 

14. The wastage in silk-worm rearing from disease is very much minimised 
as the incidence of pebrine is rare and as tho losses due to other diseases, 
such as flacherie and grasserio aro not very frequent duo to better methods 
of rearing. The present wastage in silk-worm rearing may be taken to be 
about 25 per cent.; this wastage is due to minor causes, such ns loss of 
worms in cleaning beds, loss of worms due to enemies, such as rata, lizards, 
ceckroHchOs and due to occasional minor diseases, such as grasserio and 
flacherie. 
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The itnprovetnenta in rearing methods have been indicated in answer to 
Question No. 6. 

16. The silk-worms in Mysore are fed on mulberry leaves. The rearer 
grows his mulberry on his own lands and except when for any reasons ha 
is not able to utilise the mulberry leaves for himself, it is not grown for 
sale. Occasionally, surplus leaves or surplus worms are sold to neighbours 
who require them. 

The initial and recurring expenditure per acre of mulberry garden is 
given below i — 


Initial Kxpfnditvre per arre of mulberry garden. 


Details. 

Rainfed 
Card ns. 

Tank 

Irrigated 

Gardens. 

Deep well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 

Shallow well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 


Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. Ploughing, digging, level¬ 
ling, eto. 

lb 3 0 

37 8 0 

1 

! 62 8 0 

1 

36 0 0 

3. Manure and manuring 

12 10 0 
(10 cart-loads 
at Re. 1 
each. Farm¬ 
yard.) 

28 12 0 
,(25 carl-loads 
of Farm¬ 
yard.) 

28 10 0 
(2.5 cart-loads 
of Farm¬ 
yard.) 

14 0 0 
(Manure 20 
cart-loads 
at 8 as. per 
cart.) 

3. Preparing rows 

i 

0 8 0 
(Plough) 


•• 


4. Coat of outtings 

10 0 0 

22 0 0 

22 0 0 

7 0 0 

6. Planting charges 

5 15 0 

8 12 0 

1 

IR 4 0 
(including 
the initial 
Watering.) 

10 0 0 

8. Watering . 

25 0 0 

8 0 0 

1 

24 0 0 

25 0 0 

7. Weeding, oto. • . • 

0 0 0 

1 14 0 


3 0 0 

8. Miaoellaneous . 

•• 

” 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

Total 

78 4 0 

104 14 0 

148 0 0 

98 0 0 


JV.2J.—Shallow well and tank irrigated gardens are planted usually in 
Bocember-January, and rainfed gardens are planted in May-June and 
Scptumber-Oc tuber. 
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Xecurring expenditure to maintain an acre of Mulberry Garden. 


Details. 

Rainfed 

Gardens. 

Tank 

irrigated 

Gardens. 

Deep well 
irrigated 
Gatdens. 

Shallow well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 


i 

Rs. ft. p. I 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Land Revenue . 

ISO 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

2. PlousbinK or dissins, har- 

30 0 0 

24 0 0 

10 0 0 

18 12 0 

roaring and booing. 





3. Manure and manuring 

18 12 0 

61 8 0 

36 12 0 

47 8 0 


(IS cart-loads 

(40 cart-loads 

(20 cart-loads 

(40 carts 


of Farm- 

Farmyard 

Farmyard 

Farmyard 


yard man- ! 

manure at 

at Rs. 1-8-0 

at 12 


uro at Rs. j 

Re. 1 each 

each). 

annas 


1-4-0 per i 

and silt 


each and 


cart.) 

Rs. 10) 


silt 60 





cart-loads 





Rs. 10.) 

4 . Pruning .... 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

7 8 0 

4 11 0 

6 . Weeding .... 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

•• 

6. Planting failed pits and 

2 8 0 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 

muoeilAneCH]ii. 





7. Irrigation 


2 0 0 

76 0 0 

39 6 0 

Total 

66 12 0 

98 8 0 

149 2 0 

123 6 0 

Yield of leaf in lbs. 

4,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Cost of one lb. of leaf 

2'7 pies 

2’36 pies 

2-86 pies 

2*36 pioB 


Mulberry is a deep rooted plant and yields loaf varying from 10 to 15 
years according aa tho garden is rainfed or irrigated. The number of 
bushes in dry lands varies between 4,000 and 6,000 per acre. On tank fed 
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gardens and well irrigated gardens, the number ranges from 8,000 to 10,000 
per acre. In the Kolar System (deep well) of plantation, the number may 
vary between 00,000 and 80,000. 

The quantity of leaves required to feed the worms from an ounce of 
Mysore seed is 800 Ib.s. costing Us. 11-4 and the yield of cocoons is 50 lbs. 

10. (a) The following experiments have been conducted to reduce the cost 
of production of mulberry leaf: — 

(1) liaising of seedling pluntatious. 

(2) Formation of Mull)«rry Topes. 

(d) Improvement of loi:al mulberry by selection. 

(4) Improvement of local mulberry by grafting. 

(5) Introduction of foreign varieties. 

(6) Maniirial Experiments. 

It is found that .seedling plantations yield 1.5 per cent, more loaf than 
cutting plantations, that the u.se of artificial fertilisers in rotation with 
farmyard manure increases the yield of le.af per acre, and that by raising 
mulberry tope.s, the cost of production of leaf <an he recliu'ed. Steps have 
been taken to induce tbo serieultiirists to adopt these methods. 

(b) Generally in a year four to five crops of leaves arc harvested from 
rainfed gardens and si.\ to seven < rop.s from irrigated gardens. 

Each system of cultivation has got its own advantages and dis.vdvantagcs. 
The question of preferring one system to the other does not arise as tbo 
two systems have got to he complementary to each other, flush system of 
cultivation is necessary for feeding worms in the early stages. Ilusli mulberry 
C'iinnot be entirely dis|icnscd w itii as the leaves suileil to the woi nis in tbo 
early stages cannot lie easily obtainyd irom tree innlberry. Tree mniherrv 
leaf would come in handy w hen the w orms arc in ad. aiiccd stages and eat 
larger quantity of leaf, flush mulberry leaf can be harvested by wom-n 
ami children while in the case of tree inulhcrry higher paid male labour 
has to be engaged. The yield of leaf pi-r acn: of bu.sli mulberry during the 
first few years is more than the yield of leaf from an acre of tree mulherry. 
Hush iniilU’rry begins to yield leaf in about five to six months after planting 
while in the case of tree mulberry it will take at least five yoars to get 
an appreciable yield of leaf. 

Details ri the initial cost of raising one acre of hush mullierry garden 
and the amuial recurring co.^t have been given in answer to Question No. 15. 

The initial and recurring <-osts for one acre of tree mulherry and yield 
are givon below : — 


Iiillial rout nf unc acre of free mulberry. 









Rs. 


1. 

Preparing 32.5 

pit- 

•T X .I' 

x.T 

at 3 annas per pit . 

28 

2 

2 

Mantiro, 7] 

cjirts 

at Rs. 

, 1-t^ 

per cart 

11 

4 

3. 

Red earth, 

50 

carts at 

As. 

4 per carl 

12 

8 

4. 

Sand, .50 carts 

at 

As. 4 

per 

cart 

12 

8 

6. 

'Watering 

. 


• 


. 

3 

12 


Total 


68 -J 



no 


Mulnirnn-nce fniifn nf nne fine nf ilulberrii Tope from iht first year of 
planting to the seventh yea/r. 


Year. 


Uosciiption. 

Ptrst year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Fifth 

year. 

Sixth 

year. 

Seventh 

year. 


Ks. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ka. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Three 

anti remov¬ 
ing woods, 
around the 
trees. 

5 10 0 

S 10 0 

5 10 0 

5 10 0 

6 10 0 

« 12 0 

6 12 0 

2. Manure 


7 8 0 




10 0 0 


3. Watering 

18 12 0 

18 12 0 

18 12 0 

•• 

• • 

• • 


4. Pruning 

•• 


•• 





Total 

HI 14 0 

31 14 0 

31 14 t) 

20 10 0 

21 2 0 

22 12 0 


Deduct nst reali- 
sationa from 
the catch crop. 

8 4 0 

8 4 0 

8 4 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 


Not expenditure, 

23 10 0 

mm 

23 10 0 

14 10 0 



18 12 0 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Yield of loaf each 
year. 

Xn return 
of itiuh 
berry 
leaf rlur- 
ing the 
first ycur 
of plant- 

4O0 


l.hOO 

2,000 

2,600 

3,000 











. 

plOH. 

pics. 

pics. 

pics. 

pioa. 

Cost of Inaf per 
lb. 


11-3 

r>-(»7 

1S7 

15 

1'36 

1-2 


J’oiir tu iivo crops of leaves ran be liarve-'toil in a ,\par. 

The trees will last for about L’o to itO years. 

A note o?i the <oiiiparative merits of bush and tree mull)orry will ba 
Hcparately .siihn'.ittcd to bo Healed as an appendix to the.se answers. 

17. (i) 'the rearer of silk-worms is also the cultivator of mulberry leaves. 
There is no person who cultivates miilborry Icavos for the purposes of 
selling; leaves only, us there is no separate and assured market for mulberry 
le.'ue-: a- such, the covt of eul'ivation o| mulberry htaf is the cost nf leaves 
to !l:i’ rearer of worms, as ilie cocoons protluced in rearingr worms by utilising 
the leaves of his own eardoii, are the' marktnable (■■ommodity. 

(iil Since mullM-rry leaf is not a market.able commodity and since the 
coeoon.s protiuced by utilisitiLC the mulberry leave.? can be sold, the profits 
from niuiberry cult ivai ion and silk worm rearing cannot bo eompurod with 
those of any other crops. 
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Information regarding tlio extent of mulberry cultivated bj- individual 
families eolleetod for the year 19:<7-38 by the I)i;i)artment is given below; — 


Area. 

No. of 
Horind- 

from 
whom 
informa¬ 
tion was 
collected. 

1 lender 

1 ^ acre. 

Above 
i acre and 
under 

1 acre. 

Above 

1 aero 
and under 

2 acres. 

Above 

2 acres. 

1. Channapatna (Dry and 
Irrigated). 

.5,314 

2,«Srt 

1,762 

711 

153 

2. Kunigal (Dry and Irri 
gated). 

1,250 

1,145 

92 

13 


3. Kolar (Irrigated) . 

2,524 

C45 

822 

7()T 

360 

4. Mugur (Dry area) 

5,000 

50 

200 


1,690 


investigations made m certain specified dry areas have also revealed tho 
fact that tho average indiviilual holding of a soricnlturist does not exceed 
six acres and that ho grows mulberry over only 115 to 30 per cent, of his 
holding. 

From the above it will bo seen that tho serieulturist will not stand to 
gain lunch hy (ii.mgiiig over to alternative crrips, oven if that i.s pos.siblo. 

Tho aericulturi.st generally continues to raise mulberry and rear silk¬ 
worms on account of the fad that he can get four or five crops during tliB 
year instead of waiting till the close of the year for his harvest and that 
hy this moans ho will get more frequent returns than the ordinary 
agriculturist. 

18. Tho previous Tariff Board found that tho fall in tho price of cocoons 
and raw silk had boon exceeded hy that of the food crops other than rice. 
The following statement shows the index nnmhers of wholesale prices at 
Bangalore of selected articles from 193.3 to 1938. (1914 iiriccr-1(X).): — 


Year. 

Kicc 150 

Ktigi 188 

.Tavari 

140. 

Groundnut 

181. 

Itaw silk 
117. 

19.33 .... 

76 

73 

76 

80 

6.3 

1934 .... 

74 

88 

87 

83 

48 

19.35 .... 

86 

135 

105 

124 

62 

1936 .... 

84 

115 

89 

100 

49 

1937 .... 

83 

9.3 

79 

115 

03 

January 1938 . 

84 

100 

80 

92 

60 

March 1938 

84 

96 

.82 

87 

66 

Percentage of fall 1926- 
19.38. 

4 4 per 
ernt. 

4!) per 
cent. 

41*4 per 
cent. 

61 0 per 
coat. 

62'I per 
font. 


B .t 
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From the statomont it is se(‘n that the percentage of fall since 1926 in 
the case of raw silk has been much more than in the case of some of the 
food crops including rice. 

19. Sptcial lucdsures taken to improve and encourage the Induitrg. —Tha 
following special measures have been taken during these few joars to reduce 
the cost of mulberry loaves: — 

(1) The results of the c.’cperiments conducted in the Government Silk 
Farms are being conimunicated to the soriculturists and the 
departmental stall' have been rendering tlie necessary as.sistance 
to them. 

f2) A number of scricnituri.sts have been induced to use groundnut 
oil cake a7id ammonium .suipbuto for their mulberry gardens so 
as to increase the output of leaves. The Government Farms in 
the .sci'ieultural centres stock tho manures required and sell 
the same to the .sericiiltiiri.st.s .jt eo.st jiriee. It has been found 
that the tiNC of the above manures in rotation with the farmyard 
manure increases the output of leaves per aero without iiicreas- 
iug the cost, 

(.1) Seedlings are raised in all Government Mulberry Gardens to supply 
euttings from these to the sorieultiiri.sts as it is found that the 
yield of leaves from “ seedling plantations ” is about 1.5 per 
cotit. more tli.an that from “ cutting plantations.” A few 
sericiilturists have raised bn.sh plantations from ” seedling 
( iitting.s ” and more people arc coming forward to u.se such 
cuttings only. 

(4) Saplings fit to l>e rai.sed as trees are being supplied on a largo 
scale to the soriculturists from the Government Silk Farms, 
fie(‘ of cn.st, .and demonstration mulberry topes have been raised 
with tlio CO operation of the Village Pambayats in a numbor 
of villages. Sonte of the sericuiturists who have raised mulberry 
topes have realised the advantages and many others are coming 
forward to raise mulberry trees. The Government of Mysore 
have sanctioned the payment of a bonus to soriculturists who 
raise mulberry topes. Tn addition to the nursery for saplings in 
Government Farms, private soriculturists have also been induced 
to raise tlieir own saplings for raising topes. 

Tt has been found tluit mulberry lopes raised from seedlings give better 
quality and quantity of loaves and last longer. Larger quantities of seedlings 
nre being raised in Government Gardens for supply to sericuiturists. Out 
of the 32 acres of mulberry topes planted between 1926 and 1932, only about 
11) acres .survive as the soriculturists neglected the topes during the depression 
period. Since 1933, atiout 2(),n<)0 saplings and seedlings have been planted 
ns topes, but these topes are receiving better attention since 19,36 when tho 
prices of cocoons showed a tendency to rise. At present, there are about 
22,000 trees covering an area of (10 acres, of wliirli, 13.500 have been 
planted as topes and the rest nre in the back yards of the bouses of 
SCI i( ultiirists. In addition to tho supply of sapliugs and seedlings from 
till' Government Farms, the serieullurists have been induced to r.sise al)OUt 
4,niXJ frees. 

There has been no appimiable reduction in the eo.st of production of 
mulhen v loaves, as in I bo very nature of things, measures to reduce rost.s 
take a very long time to become elTeetivc. 

About 45,00i) saplings and .seedlings have been supplied free, from 1,920 
at a I or a I cost of 11 s. 27,(ffiO. 

20. The action taken hv tb" State to improve and develop the industry 
•incp the last report of the Tariff Board on the lines recommended by them 
aro staled in the Memorandum and the detailed note appended thereto. 
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21. As already indicated in answers to question No. 12, univoltinea and 
bivoltines are not reared by soriuulturistg in Mysore for producing reeling 
cocoons. Experienced sericultiirists in the vicinity of Government Earn s 
and Grainages have been selected for rearing pure foreign race worms oat 
of cellular seed issued free from Government Farms for increasing the 
availability of foreign race .seed cot'oons for preparing cross-breeds. 


The following statement 
disease-free seed and per 

gives the average yield of 
acre of bush mulberry: — 

cocoons per ounce 


Per aiTe of bash 
miillM-rry. 

Per ounce of 
seed. 

Univoltines — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Japanese 


37-0 

Chinese 

. 

300 

Bivoltines— 



Japanese 



Chinese 

. 

29-0 

Mullivoltincs— 



Mysore 

;i60 

60 0 

Cross-breeds 

450 

700 


Since the last Tariff Board Report the total supply of disease-free layings 
has been increased to 100 lakhs in 1937-38, of which about 70 lakhs are 
cross-breed layings. Apart from, this, the loss of crops due to pebrine and 
other diseases, has been minimised by systematic work in seed areas and by 
adopting improved methods of rearing. These measures have resuUed in 
increasing the output of cocoons per acre of mullyerry garden, from 260 
lbs. to 3W lbs. in the case of Mysore race. 

22. E.xperiments have already been and are being conducted to produce 
hybrids between Mysore race and the pure Chinese, Japanese and French 
races. It has been found th.at tlic first generation of hybrids between Mysore 
and pure Japanese and Chinese races .yield cocoons in a shorter period than 
the pure Mysore raoe, that the worms are more robust than the pure 
Foreign races and the cocoons produced contain more silk than the indigenous 
race and the foreign races reared locally from imported seed. The sericul- 
culturists in Mysore have realised the advantages of rearing the first 
generation of hybrids and the cocoons produced are used for reeling only. 
The supply of cross-breed layings has boon in('rease<l from about 6 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to about 70 lakhs in 1937-38, 

23. Soriculturists cannot and have not maintained accounts from year to 
year. Approximate figures for rearing one ounce of seed as ascertained from 
enquiries made, are given below ; — 






Rs. A. 

p. 

1. Cost of seed 

e 

. 

. 

0 n 

2 

2. Cost of extra labour 

• 


- 

2 0 

0 

3. Cost of leave* . 

. 

. 

• 

11 4 

0 

4. Cost of appliances , 

. 



1 0 

0 

6. Other expense* 

• 

• 

• 

0 6 0 




Total 

16 5 

2 
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The above data pertain to rainfe^ mulberry gardens as that forms the 
bulk Isi ilie area hndor miilberry jii the Staie. Generally, the lueinbors of 
the familji^ attend to picking of leaves till the worms pass the fourth moult 
as the quantify of loaf re<iuired up to that stago is smalj. The iiieinbecs 
(if the faiully attend to the rearing of worms in all the ages in 
t(i their household duties. 

The approximate figures for roaring Mysore worra^ from the leaves from 
one acre Uf rai'nfed garden are given hclow ; — 






Us, 

A. 

p. 

1 . 

Cost of secsl 



6 

3 

9 

2. 

Cost of e.xtra labour 



16 

0 

0 

3. 

Cost of leaves . 



84 

C 

0 

4. 

Cost of appliances 



7 

8 

0 

5. 

Other cxperi.ses 



2 

13 

0 




Total 

114 

14 

9 


Tho yield of leaf from one acre of rainfod garden is aboyt <>,0^ lbs., the 
quantity of sr(>d reared is 7i ounces, tlie yield of cocoons is 375 lbs. 
assuming that all the crops raised are successful, and tho cost of producing 
cocoons is As. 4-11 per pound. 

The majority of the sericulturists iu Mysore rear Mysore worms, only 
08 tho supply of cross-hrc'ed layings during l!)37-3ft amouulo.cl to auout 26 
por cent, of the rcquireuieut. The possibility of reducing the cyst of 
production of cixoons by rearing cross breeds is indicated at page 5 of thq 
Memorandum. 


24. 

Uate of reeling cocoons per pound iu Channapatna area: — 

Y ear. 

Myporo Race. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 



K.s. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

1033 

. 

0 .5 0 
(January). 

0 3 0 
(December). 

1034 

. 

0 4 ;i 

(October and November). 

0 3 0 

(Jany., Feb., March and 
Auf»uyt). 

1035 

. 

0 10 
(July.) 

n, 3 2. 
January). 

1030 

. 

oil 

(December). 

0 3 0 

1937 

. 

0 5 8 

(I-’ebru.iry and March). 

0 3. 6 
(June). 

1038 


0 4 4 

(.(.anuary to April), 

0 3 10 
(May). 
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For detailB please sec Anncxure D to the Memorandum. 

25. The rearer sells his cocoons to a reeler or dealer in cocoons. Ho 
has to sell the cocoons at once irrespective of the stale of tlio market, us 
under tlio present conditions he cannot afl'urd to wait till prices suit him. 
He cannot also keep the cocoons fur any length of time as motlm will 
emerge and the coedons become unfit for reeling purposes. 

The average prices obtained by the rearer per pound of Mysore cocoons 
frofli 1933 to JUne 1938 arc given below; — 




As. r. 


1B83 3 9-30 

1934 .3 4i>5 

1935 3 8-50 

1989 3 4 00 

1937 4 G-Qil 

1938 4 l-OO 


As a rule, the breeder of worms does not reel the cocoons himself. But 
on rare occasions some sericnitni isls, ulieii they do not find reiuly market for 
thelh fcocoons engage professional rcclcrs and got the cocoons reeled. 

The yield of silk depends ui>on tho qualify of silk produced, the aver.ago 
production of raw silk and waste from 100 lb.s. of raw cocoons in country 
charkas is about 7J lbs. and 3i lbs., respectively. 

29. During tho year 1937-38, out of about 795,OiK) lbs. of raw .silk produced 
in tho State about 10,000 lbs. only were reeled by power-driven machinery 
and the rest in country charkas. 

27, The quantity of raw silk and silk waste produced and tbeir respective 
prices obtained are given below; — 



Production of 

raw silk. 

Production of silk waste. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V’lilue. 


lbs. 

Rs 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1983-84 

788,800 

31,60,200 

394,400 

1.3,130 

1934-35 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,250 

1935-39 

741,700 

5!9;6fl.Si09 

.370,81)0 

52,2(ji» 

1986-87 

703,600 

28,14,400 

331,300. 

65,670 

1937-38 

796,000 

... 

397,500 

... 


(Approiinfate) 


(Approairoate) 



Silk reeled in the Governntent Silk Filature, Mysore : — 


(Mostly 13/15 denier silk). 

Baw oocoons required 

Year. to produce one 

pound of silk. 

I-bs. 


1932- 33 20-5 

1933- 34 18-3 

1934- 35 19-4 

193.>36.1C r 

1936- 37 l«-9 

1937- 38.15'0 
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The cocoons used in the Governnjent Silk Filature, Mysore, from 1034-35 
are mostly hybrid cocoons. 

The quantity of Mysore raw cocoons required to produce one pound of 
raw silk in the country rharka varies between 13 to 15 pounds depending 
upon the quality of raw silk produced. 

28. The initial cost of equipping a country charka used for hand reeling 
is from Ks. 10 to Its. 15, apart from the cost of the building. The out-turn 
per churka per day is from li lbs. to 2 lbs., depending upon the quality of 
raw silk produced. The average yield may be taken at li lbs. a day per 
charka. Each charka may last for about five years with occasional repairs. 

29. The total works expenditure and the cost of producing one pound of 
charka silk of different grades using Mysore cocoons during 1937 is noted 
below ; — 



1 Cost of cocoons 


r Quality. 
18 lbs. at 


IT Quality. HI Quality. 
28 lbs. at 25 lbs. at 


I Qua- II Qua- III Qua¬ 
lity. lity. lity. 


Rs. a. p. 


6 6 6 


0 4 9 per lb. 0 4 9 per lb. 0 4 9 per lb. 
2 Cost of labour— 


Rocler— 

0 8 0 
Turner— 

0 4 0 


3 Cost of fuel 


0 8 0 
0 4 0 


0 6 O'] 

0 2 oj 


0 12 0 


Cost of water including wages for waterman 


.060 

.020 


Selling expenses (commission to raw silk merchants) 0 2 3 
6 I Transport of cocoons and brokerage . . .030 


Contingencies 
8 I Supervision and management 


9 Total cost for silk— 


I Quality. 

1 lb. 8 Tol. 


II Quality. 
2 lbs. 


Ill Quality. 
2 lbs. 3 Tol. 


10 Dedvcl cost of Waste— 

•8 lb. 1 lb. 


11 Works cost of 1 lb. of silk 


0 3 0 
0 1 6 
0 I 3 


7 1 6 


0 4 0 


12 I Rendita 
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Th« total expenditura on roeling in the Government Filature is givea 
below : — 


works expenditure. 


Ra. A. p. 

1932- 33 68,165 1 1 

1933- 34 47,835 13 9 

1934- 35 47,917 3 7 

1935- 36 64,439 2 2 

1936- 37 61,857 6 1 


The above bgurea include depreciation charges, but not interest on 
capital. 

Thu cost of producing one pound of raw silk in the Government Silk 
Filature is as follows : — 


Hoads. 1932.33. 1933-34. I 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

(i) Cost of cocoons . . 6 12 2 5 6 6 lO'B 6 0 3-9 6 7 8-3 6 3 8- 

(b) Cost of labour . . 1 0 4-7 1 2 4 8 0 14 3 1 0 14 7-9 0 13 6-5 

(iii) Cost of power, light, 0 12 0-3 0 12 6-6 0 8 11-8 0 7 10-4 0 7 5-7 

and fuel. 

|iv) Cost of water and soap 0 1 4 1 0 1 4-6 0 1 2-6 0 1 1-4 0 0 10-8 

(v) tV)st of suporviaion aud 
management— 

(a) . . . 0 11 2-1 0 10 0-6 0 6 2 .5 0 6 9-6 0 3 7-6 

(b) . . 0 14 6 0 14 7- 0 14 0- 0 14 11- 0 1411- 


(Figures given under (b) relate to the pay of the Assistant Suporintondont of Seri- 
onlture. Mechanic and Reeling Demonstrator, borne on the establishment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Sericulture, but working in Filature.) 


(vi) Cost of repairs and 

0 

0 10-4 

0 

0 

2-4 

0 

0 

6-1 

0 

2 

1-2 

0 

0 

8-0 

maintenance. 
















(vfi) Selling expenses 

0 

0 

1-6 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 

0 

0-4 





.. 


(viii) Other expenses . 

0 

3 

9-2 

0 

4 

0-6 

0 

2 

6-2 

0 

o 

4-3 

0 

2 

6-3 

Depreciation charges . 

0 

3 

2 9 

0 

4 

2-2 

0 

3 

6-6 

0 

2 

7-4 

0 

4 

6-7 

Total excluding (b)—(v). 

9 

13 

2 - 

8 

9 

9- 

7 

5 

7- 

7 

12 

2 - 

7 

4 

11 - 

Deduct —cost of waste 

0 

6 

1 - 

0 

7 

0 - 

0 

6 

3- 

0 

5, 

6 - 

0 

7 

0 - 

Net cost of silk 

9 

7 

1 - 

8 

2 

9- 

7 

0 

4- 

7 

G 

8 - 

1 

6 

13 

6 

Net cost including (v)—(b) . 

10 

6 

0 - 

9 

1 

4- 

7 

15 

1 - 

8 

5 

7- 

7 

12 

4 
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30. The Indian Filatures are not at a serious disadvantage in respect of 
the above items of espondituro. 

31. There is no filature of 200 basins in Mysore. As such, no opinion 
ran be expressed on the fiudings of the last Tariff Board. The Mysore 
Silk Filatures Co., Ltd., has arranged to start a number of filatures with 
200 basins each and this probably indicates that a filature of 200 basins 
is considered to be an economical unit suited to the conditions in Mysore. 

32. The maximum capacity of tho Mysore Government Filature and the 
actual output of silk and silk waste are given below: — 


Year. 

Number of 
basins. 

Maximum capacity. 

Actual out-put. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

1 Silk. 

Waste. 



lbs. ! 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1032-33 .... 

18-f 18(0) 

0,7.'50- 

0,370' 

6,921- 

4,913- 

1933-31 .... 

34 

12,750' 

8,320' 

.5,566' 

3,871- 

103435 .... 

34 

12,750- 

8.320' 

C,.520' 

4,002 

1035-J0 .... 

1 

12,760- 

8.320' 

7,014' 

4,066- 

1938-37 .... 

34 

12,750' 

1 8,320' 

8,463' 

4,824' 

1037-33 (10 months) 

34 

12,750' 

8.320' 

7,937' 

4,704" 




(a) 16 basins were added in Beceiuber, 1032. 


In working out the maximum estimated output of silk and waste, it has 
been assumed that only 28/30 denier is reeled. But actually in the Mysore 
Government Filature both 1.1/1-5 and 28/30 deniers are reeled and occasionally 
intermediate sizes are also reeled. 


33. No accurate statistics are available hut an approximate estimate is 
given below: — 



1931-32. 

1037-36. 

1. Mulberry cultivation and silk worm rearing 

60,000 families 

45,000 families. 

2. Number of families indirectly benefited, 
such as those employed in cultural opera¬ 
tions, supply of appliances, etc., and mis- 
ccllancoufl Work, such as, tradinff of silk, 
silk waste, piereeB cocoons, transport, etc. 

60,000 

do. 

51,000 

do. 

3. Reeling. 

11,000 

do. 

8,000 

do. 

4. Weaving and connected oporatious . 

20,000 

do. 

13,000 

do. 

Total 

1,51,000 

do. 

1,17,000 

do. 
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34. The total strength of the labour in Mysore Gorernmcnt Filature is 
112. About 95 per cout. is skilled labour. There is udeijuate supply of 
labour. It takes about 31 to 1 months for the untrained labour to aiijuire 
tho minimum skill. 

36. 1 (o) Ratos of wages paid to reelcrs working with country charkas 
varips from As. ii to A.s. 8 a day. 

(p) Wagps paid to roelers in a filature varies from As. 7 to As. 9 a day. 

2. The Indian aericultural labour compares favourably with the Chinofe 
labour and with the noces.sary training they would he quite efficient. 

3. In Mysore tlic Department of Sericulture has made provision to train 
sons of rearers^ rcelers, and other skilled labourers in departmental institu¬ 
tions. Jteeling and grainago demonstrations are held for tho benefit ot 
rcelers and raiyats at the very doors of tho sericulturists. Tho staff ol 
the Sericultural Department impart instructions in rearing by going from 
house to houses in rearing centres. Scholarships are awarded by Government 
as well as by local bodies to enable sons of sericulturists to obtain training 
in Go'crnmoiiL Farms. Vointioiial insiioiiion is impnrtcd in .sericulture in 
some of the selected Middle Schools in sericultural area.s. 

3fi. The block value of the Mysore Government Filature as at the end 
of 1930-37 is noted below; — 


(n) Lcase.s and conce.ssions 


Ml. 

(b) Lands. 

. , 

Government lauds. 


R.S. 

(c) Buildings ..... 

. . 

18,673 

(d) Plant and machinery 

[t). Other assets (furniture, spare 

parts, 

19,181 

Stilling- chambiT, etc.) . 

• 

3,217 

The aho'}e figures have besm taken from the balauco sheets for 1936-37, 



Rf. 

3^. 1. Buildings. 

. 

. 18,675 

2 . Iflant and machinery 

. 

17,600 

3. Other costs. 

. 

. 2,500 

38. The rate at which buildings and plant 

and machinery have been 

depreciated is noted hdow: —• 




Depreci^ion Reserve. 

„ _ Plant and 

Year. Buildings. Machinery. 

Buildings. 

Plant and 
Machinery. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

1033-34 . . 2 5 

374 

800 

1934r36 . . 2 5 

374 

800 

1035-36 , . 2 6 

374 

800 

1036e37 . . 6 7i 

9.34 

1,432 

Nq reserve fund has been created. 




39, The Government Filature has a working capital of Its. 50,000 advanced 
by Government. The rate of interest is calculated at Oi per cent. 

40j Silk thi-owing is usually carried on as a separate business, but som* 
factories combine both silk throwing and silk weaving. The throwing 
factories are located mostly in Bangalore City. There are thirteen such 
factur,ios in the State. 
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■No allowuice ia made in the above figares for process losses. 
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42. The posRibilities of improving the quality of silk produced in rharku 
and of removing the defects and blemishes are limited. There has, however, 
been .some improvement as will be evident from the fact that in Mysore 
the proportion of silk of the first class produced has increased from 20 per 
cent, five years ago to 40 per cent. now. 

ile^reeling, as a process, goes with tlirowing, but in Japan the Filature 
silk is re-reeled for removing gum, and to obtain a standard sised hank 
from the small reel on which raw silk is directly reeled. This kind of 
i'<j-r> eiJOK iv tiLit.lior neicssmv nor !■< it. done in <'l•nnfnes whcri^ the eliinatie 
conditions permit of the silk being directly reeled on to standardised reels. 
Ail the silk produced in India is re-reelod before it is twisted and such 
re-reeling is done in the case of imported silk also. 

The following extracts from the Japanese Silk Year Book (1935-36) 
explain ro-reoiing as it is understood in that country; — 

“ Dire-ct Heeling and lie-reeling .—For some time since the introduction 
of foreign reeling machiues, the direct reeling system was in vogue, 
which, however, was iator replaced by the re-reeling system in many 
mills, because although direct reeling is more economical, the slow 
drying of the reeled silk in the moist climate of Japan necessitated the 
re-reeling of it from the small reels. Direct reeling is now obsolete.” 

“ Finialiiny of Uaw SUIc .—Finishing of raw silk consists of re-reeling, 
traversing, and skeining.” 

” lie-reeling .—The roiding system in general use necessitates the 
re-reeling ol the .“ilk wouiiiJ on the .smull reel to give it a li.xed length,— 
an operation culled Agekaye.shi, or re-reeling. Improvements in the 
method have boon made to render the raw .silk suitable for use by the 
throwster, while at the same time, the re-reeling mills have liecn greatly 
improved, all of wliich have materially improved the linishing of raw 
Silk, as shown in the results of winding tests at the National Silk 
Conditioning Houses.” 

43. The cost of re-reeling or winding of Mysore churka silk is from 
As. 4 to As. 6 per pound apart from the ua-itage. 

The loss in re-reeling is one tola in the case of Filaturoi silk and IJ tolas 
in the case of ciiarku silk per pound. 

44. He-reeled chnrka silk is not put on the market, as ro-recling is a 
piOfc.s>i combined with twisting and all the Indian silk is re-reeled and 
twisted before putting on the loom. 

4 .J. In India, raw silk is used for the manufacture of silk fabrics, gold 
thread, niikki, and brocade. 

40. (1) It is very dilTicult to estimate the total demand in India at 
pre.sont for the charka silk produced in My.sore. Twelve years ago Mysore 
produced about 12 lakhs of pounds of raw silk and there was good demand 
for the same in India. Charka silk was being used both for warp and weft 
in handloonis. Later on, imported silks rompeted severely with the 
indigenous raw silk. With the advent of cheap Japanese Filature raw silk, 
even the handloom weavers in India have Iiecome accustomed to the use of 
better reeled silk for warp. In spito of this, there is a demaud for charka 
silk by handloom weavers as charka silk is more durable and is used mostly 
for filling in, c.f/.. for weft, and as it nosse.sscs better ki.stre and has a 
better feel and ten.acity. There is no doubt that there would be a big 
demand for Mysore raw silk in India if it is reeled in filatures and put 
on the market at cheaper prices. 

(2) The total production of raw silk in Mysore during 1937-38 is estimated 
to be 7fl-3,000 lbs. 

47. Information regarding the total quantity of raw silk and waste 
produced in Mysore during the last twelve years and the quantity sold tor 
use in other parts of India is furnished in Annexuro No, 1 of the Note 
appended to the Memorandum. 
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Mysore raw silk has not b«bn exported out of India during these years. 
All the silk waste produced in Mysore was being: exported to foreign ObUiitrtelf 
till 1986-37, when tlm oxitorts became reduced as a result o! the starting 
of the Mysore Spun Silk Mills^ 

The quantity of Mysore silk used locally is cstiniated to bd as follows: 


Year; 

1932-33 

1934- 36 

1935- 38 

1936- 37 


QuaWtity. 

Lba. 

427,950 

354.885 

292,514 

199,026 

169,942 


INotb 1 . -These figures are baMed on Rail-bnmc Statistics and do not 
include road-borne figtires for which no statistics arc collected. 'I'liere is a 
considerable amount of traffic in raw silk by road between Mysore and 
adjoining British Territory. 

NoTt; 2;—These fiiftiics ahn include twisted silk as no .separate declaration 
is made to that effect in consigning by rail.) 


For information al>out the marketing methods please see para, on 
“ Market ” at page 5 of the Note appended to the Memorandum. 

48. Mysore raw silk has not been exported to foreign countries. 

The establishment of a Silk Conditioning and Testing House would servo 
a useful purpose if both the indigenous raw silk and the imported raw silk 
are tested in the Conditioning House, and the silk business is transacted 
on the basis of conditioned weight and test certificates. Charka silk does 
not admit of the qu.alitv tests in a Conditioning House. With the establish¬ 
ment of Filatures aiHl power-loom factories in India, .Silk (Vtnditioning 
Houses will certainly help to stimul.ato tlm trade in high grade raw silk. 

49, Mysore silk is largely sold in Weaving Centres in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. Very little of it goes to up-<'oiintry markets now-a- 
days. The usual m.nrkets in Boirib.ay Presidency are Oadag, Hnhli, Belgaiim, 
Bagalkote, and in the south- Salem, Conjeevaram, Tricbinopoly. etc. Tho 
Weaving Centres in Bombay Pre.s'denc.v which uao Mvsore silk are practically 
equidistant from Baugahuo <m the one hand, and Tut.icorin on the other. 
Foreign silks arc generally itriported into Bombay, Tuticorin and Madras. 


50 . There is no appreciable difference in the prices of silk sold in home 
and distant markets. 


61. The charka silk is net graded by any scientific methods. The traders 
determine the quality of silk bv examining for uniformity, broken ends,, 
cleanness, nerve, feel, colour and lustre, Fibature silks are cxaiuined 
scientifically by means of instruments for uniformity, ela.sticity and tenacity 
and winding, the other qualities being tested by vi.sual inspection. 

Charka silk can be graded provided reeling is improved. Systematic 
imiuovement in grading is only possible on tlm c.stahlishmcnt of a standard 
quality based on accurate tests. Tho Silk Association is working up to the 
ideal of a central conditioning house. But progress is greatly hampered by 
the continued depression in tho silk industry. 

52. There is no marked difference between the prices published by the 
Mysore Cliamber of Commerce and the actual prices realised by tho reelers. 
Tho Mysore Silk As.sociation has maintained an agency to collect correct' 
figures re market rales for silk, etc., and are publi-shing a fortnightly 
market report. 

53. Tho silki merchants in Mysore do not import foreign silks from the 
country of origin. They get their supplies from importers in Bombay and- 
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Madras. A statement showing quantities of foreign silk imported into 
Mysore State is giren below: — 

Year. Quantity 

imported. 

LU. 

169,179 


1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1934r33 

1935- 3G 

1936- 37 
1987-38 

Rates of Uajiton aiul .loviui Silk of 2'd/22 Denior 
Mysore Charka lat quality— 


189,836 
20D,.48% 

293,.wa 
379,913 
601,861 

at Bombay and of 







Janaa.. 


lifyaore Cnorka 

Year. 

C&Atonw. 






1 Quality 





Yellow. 

(Baiigaiurn. Kotul. 


Hs. A. 

Pi 

tu 

A. 

p. 

Us. A. 

p. 

lbs-.. A., ir. 

1983 . 

3 5 

4 to 






3 15 0 to 


4 14 

11 






6 Q‘ 0 

1934 . 

3- 6 

5 to 






3 12 O 'to 


4 (i 

0 






4 14 0 

1935, . 

4 6, 

0 to 

4 

0 

0 to 

3 14 

0 to 

4 0 f) to 


6 12 

6 

5 

12 

0 

0 10 

0 

5 14 0 

1936 . 

4 12 

0 to 

4 

14 

0 to 

4 13 

0 to 

3 15 0 to 


6 U 

6 

6 

15 

0 : 

6 3 

0 

6 . 0. 0 

1937 . 

4 12 

0 to 

o 

8 

0 to 

5 8 

0 to 

4 11 0 to 


5 n 

0 

6 

14 

6 

6 13 

6 

6 6 0 

1938 . 

4 1 

6 to 

5 

0 

6 bo 

5 4- 

0 to 

4 5 into 


4 14 

6 

5 

13 

0 

.5 11 

0 . 

6 10 0 

54. Silk 

coming 

under 

the category “ 

Ail other 

sorts 

" and “ Jupaues© 


compete with Indian filature silks and dispi.ice charka silk uf 
first qualit}'. Silks coming under the category uf “ All other, sorts ” and 
“ Japanese Filature ” and, “ Haiid-re«lo<l ” cuinpet© with the first, second 
and third quality Indian charka silk. “ Dupiou ” silk uf first qiiality and 
fiilks coming under the category of “ Hand-rc>olcd ” compote with charka 
silks, of second, and, third quality.. 

All the ohovo silks are used: hy the handlooni wcaiws but, the tendeuojs 
is to uso more and more ot imported silk coming under the category of 
“ All other sorts ” and “ Jupaue.se Filatures.” 

65. Artificial silk and staple fibre do not directly compete with Indian 
silk but the increasing imports of artificial silk are haring a depreesiug 
effect on the use of Indian natural silk. 

56. The imports of raw silk into India from several countries sinco 
1932-.‘13 are noted below; — 


Year. 

From (3iina. 

From Japan. 

Total 
from all 

1932-38 

2,929,758 

164,799 

countriea. 

3,186,262 

1933-34 

2,101,330 

220,170 

2,.379,197 

m34-.35 

1,299,414 

896,544 

2,216,920 

19.35-36 

490,693 

1,62.5,300 

2,191,130 

1936-37 

815,580 

1,073,775 

1,974,489 

19.37-33 

928,738' 

1,405,430 

2,535,274 

From the above figures it is seen 

that th© imports into 

India from J.apan 

auually rose 

from 33.0(X) lbs. in 

19.31.32 to 896,544 lbs 

in 19.i4-;!5, and 
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in 1935-36 the imports of Japanese silka were practically twice those of the 
previous year. Imports from China were tho lowest in 1935-36. In 1930-37 
and 1937-38, the imports of Japanese silk were very much more than those 
from China. The present competition is largely from Japan, though com¬ 
petition from China cannot altogether be ignored. 

Tho following information collected from the American Silk and Rayon 
Digest and from other reliable sources will indicate the manner and extent 
of dumping of Japanese silks into this country during this period. 

Japan had stored 1112,000 bales of silk in 1929-30 with a view to stabilising 
■ilk prices and the Government had assured the Banks to indemnify losses to 
the extent of 30 million Yen. The object for which the silk was stored was, 
however, not realised and so in later years they were compelled to release 
the stored silk for sale. In 1932, Government contracted with the Asahi Silk 
Company to sell to tho Company 107,830 bales of this stock at 465 Yen por 
bale, i.e., 60 Yen cheaper than the provailing market prices and at a total 
loss of 90,420,000 Yen. This contract was, however, cancelled as all the 
silk interests in Japan and America protested against the sale of the bonded 
silk in the usual markets as that would upset tho markets and the Govern¬ 
ment InifJ till rt'liii'n to buy liiitk lit.- rulin' uuniaitv ol reliiiiiuiiig silk 
aggregating to 98,310 bales. It was also docided that the above silk would 
be released gradually in the course of five years in such a manner and at 
such prices as would not affect the usual markets. The Government decided 
to boar the dnal losses accruing from the above arrangement. The Govern¬ 
ment uppeiuted a Committee to find ways and moans for disposing of the 
stock with,)Ut disturbing the export market and for reimbursing part of the 
money paid by the Government for the stored silk. In 1934. they cleared 
1,831 bales of the above silk of which 1,338 bales were distributed free of 
charge for the purpo.se of making s.an!ples of now textiles in Japan. In 
May, 1934, Government negotiated for the transfer of some stocks of the 
above silk to Messrs. Nippon Kinuyoi'i KuNba and Messrs. Mitsui Tlnssan 
Kaisha with tho intention of export to India ns it was found that the 
Indian silk market that was entirely controlled by Chinese raw silk could 
be supplied with this bonded silk. The Japanese Government gave also an 
assurance that this bonded silk would not be exported to the consuming 
markets of Europe and America but would be gradually fed out to users 
in Japan, India, Egypt, etc. In 1985, a total quantity of 13,600 bales of 
tho bond^ silk was exported to British India at tho cheap rate of 406 Yon 
per bale (Exclmnee vnluo lOf) Yen-Hs. 771 while tlio co'^t of prodm-tion of 
that silk was 1,300 Yen when the exchange was Rs. 137 por 100 Yen (or 
over Rs. 12 per pound) and the purchase price by Government was 456 Yen 
per bale. It is also seen that the average rate obtiiiiied per bale of silk 
evnorted from fapa" 'o n'l cruintries in the world durinp the ralendar year 
1936 waa 700 Yen. This clearly indicates that Japanese silk was put on th* 
Indian Market during 1935 at rates very much lower than the cost of 
production and at prices very much lower than those at which Japanese 
silks were put on other markets. The enormous increase of imports of 
Japanese silk into India during l9'l4-35 and lO.'t'-.lO was due tn the export, 
of tho bonded silk from Japan. Tho sale of this better reeled Japanese 
Filature raw silk in the Indian markets at very low rates affected^ not only 
the prices of Indian silks but also restricted the imports of Chinese silk 
into India. In fact, for about throe months, i.e., April to end of July, 1936, 
Chinese silk was scarce in India. Having created a market in India, the 
exports from Japan to India during some months in 1936 and 1937 were 
restricted and out of 12.119 hales exported from Japan to India during 
the calendar year 19.37 abont 9,000 bales were sent out between July and 
December, 1937. Tho exports from Japan to India during tho calendar year 
1936 were about 7,700 bales. As a consequence, the prices of Japanese silks 
in India went up during the latter part of the year 19.36, and those nriees 
were maintained till about October, 1937. There was a rise in the Yokohama 
spot price per %ale of silk from 700 Yen in July, 1936 to 925 Yen in 
November, 1986 and from January, 1937 to November, 1937 the spot price* 
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in Yokohama ranged between 700 Yen to 9S2 Yea per bale. Taking advant¬ 
age of the rise in prices the sale price of the bonded silk to India was alM 
put up. Even at these higher rates at which the Japanese silks were sold 
in India between October, 1936 and October, 1937, the prices obtained in 
India tor Japanese silk.s were below the cost of production and btdow tli« 
■pot prices in Yokohama and this is indicated by the following figures; — 


Year. 

Month. 

Spot prices 
in Yokoha- 
ma per lb. 

Prices cum 
duty at 
which 
Japanese 
silk should 
have sold 
in India. 

Market 
prices for 
Japanese 
silk in 
Bombay. 


! 

Rs 

. e. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

1 

P. 

Ra. a. p. 

1935 . 

January to March . 

4 

8 

9 

6 14 

11 

4 0 0 


April to June 

4 

I 

11 

6 6 

2 

4 2 8 
to 

4 4 0 


July to September 

4 

6 

0 

6 10 

3 

4 2 0 
to 

6 0 0 


October to Decem¬ 
ber. 

4 

14 

6 

7 6 

1 

4 12 0 
to 

6 12 0 

1936 . 

January to March . 

4 

9 

6 

6 15 

2 

4 14 0 

1 to 

5 0 0 


April to June 

4 

0 

3 

6 4 

3 

4 14 0 
to 

6 10 


July to September 

3 

16 

6 

6 3 

3 

5 0 0 

6 6 0 


October to Decern* 
ber. 

4 

7 

6 

6 13 

4 

6 11 0 
to 

6 16 0 

1037 . 

j 

January to March . 

6 

2 

0 

7 10 

1 

6 

6 8 0 
to 

6 13 0 


April to June 

6 

I 

0 

7 8 

0 

6 7 6 
to 

6 12 0 


July to September 

4 

16 

6 

7 7 

4 

6 7 0 
to 

6 14 6 

6 8 0 


October to Novem¬ 
ber. 

4 

6 

3 

6 IQ. 

7 

to 

6 2 0 
5 8 0 


December 

3 

14 

11 

6 2 

8 

to 

5 10 0 

1 


Cost of produotiOD per 
lb. of Japanese silk. 


In Japan. 

Price CMm 
Duty at 
which it 
should 
have to 
sell in 
India. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

*■ 


>4 6 7 

6 11 0 

•4 7 1 

J 

6 13 10 

•3 16 11 

6 3 10 


Nora.—In Japan new season silk is put on the market in the months of 
July and August. 


10 
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Tlio stock of bonded silk amounted to 76,400 bales in September 1936, 
63,200 bales in May, 1936, 68,000 bales in September, 1936, and: 48,000 bales 
Is Septcjiibcr, 1937. This stork of 48,000 bales was to be used in connection 
with tho Raw Silk Stabilization Act pa.sfiej on 22nd March, 1937. It was 
stated that though tho law would bo given eifoct to from April, 1937, the 
restrictive features of tho Stabilization Act would not begin to function 
until 1938. 

From tho Review of the Trade of India for 1935-36 published by the 
Deparlineut of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, it is seen that m 
1935-36 while China commanded almost the entire trade in hand-reeled silk 
and waste products, her share compared with that of Japan was very .simiil 
in rospect of “ other sorts ” under which were recorded Filature reeled 
silk. 

In tho case of Japanese silk, tho average declared value was Rs. 2-8 
per lb. in 1935-36, R.s. 3-6 per lb. in 1936-37, and Rs. 4-1-2 in 1937-38. Tho 
avcr.'igo declared value of tlio iniport.s of raw .silk into India from all 
countries ranged from Rs. 2-4-6 to Rs. 3-1-3 per lb. in 19.35, from Rs. 2-7-2 
to Rs. 2-I.5-7 per lb. in 1936 and from Rs. ,’1-4-11 to Rs. 4-2-7 per lb. in 
1937. During tho first five months of 1938, the average declared v'alue was 
Rs. ,1-9-7 in Janiiury, lU. 4-4-5 in Fcbruiiiy, R.s. 2-1.5-7 in March, Rs. 2-12-11 
in April, and Rs. 3-1-9 in Mnv. The cost of privdiiction of raw silk ])er lb, 
in .Tapan amounted to Us. 4-5-7 in 1935; Its. 1-7-1 in 1936 and Rs. 3-1.5-11 
in lp.:i7. When compared ivith the average declared calue.s of ir.yports into 
India, the cost of production in Japan has gencruiiy bi'en higher. 

Tile spot prices in Toknhania during 1936 ranged from Rs. .'I-15-5 to 
Rs. -1-9-6 [ler lli, and in 1937 Irom Rs. 4-5-3 to Us. -5-2 per lb. From this 
also it is seen that the average declared values in India of Japanese imimrts 
have been lower tlmn the .sfiot prioc.s in Yokoliaina. 

Under the Raw ,8ilk St-ahili-uititui Act., the Japane.se Goveriiwent in 
January. 1938 ft.scd tlic standard ijuotation for raw silk for the year 1938 
at 950 Veil maximum and ■5'2l) Yen minimum per hale of 133 lbs. with tlio 
proviso that the Clovornircnt would release the storks of raw silk to adjust 
the prices if tho market qiioiation went above the maximum fi.xed and that 
it would jmrcluise the silk it the market (piotations went below the minimum. 
It is also seen that out of 48,0(.H> bales of bonded silk in stock in Septcnihor, 
1937, 7..jOO hales had liecn sold up to January, 19.'48 and the Government 
had .UTanged to .sell anetlior 10,(KH) bales of the stock in a short time for 
till’ iiurpu-i- of opening now markets and for utilisation locally. A largo 
pol l inn of this bonded silk must have been exported to India as cun bo 
scon from the reduced average declared values in December, 19.37 and 
Janu.nry, 1938 and March and April, 1938 and the low rates at which 
Japancso .silks are selling in India since Deccmlier, 1937. 

In tho estimate for new items of aerienltnral work for tho year 19.38, 
tlio Japanese Gcveniment provided a sum of 7)CK),0(X) Yen towards the subsidy 
for opening new minket.^ for raw silk and for finding out new uses for raw 
silk and also another sum of 2.5,5.50 Yen towards exponditiiro for tho 
managonient of raw silk purehused by Government. Tlieso estimates wero 
passed at the 7.3rd Session of the Imperial Diet. 

I’lie Japanese Government decided about tho end of December, 1937 to 
arrange for the dispo.sal of alxiut 7,500 bales of bonded silk with the 
following concessions : — 

3’lio price to be reduced by 25 per cent, compared with the registered 
average ipiotation of raw silk exported 3 to 20 days before tho date of 
delivorv, if the silk was meant for now methods of utilisation. In easo 
the silk was damaged in qii.ility, the price to be discounted by another 
ten per rent. The price to be further reduced up to a limit of 20 
per cent , wi‘h reference to the conditions of the silk business in tho 
new inaikets. 
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( hinrst Silks .—From information available, it is soon that the price of 
cocoons in China in 1936 amounted to As. 4-3 per pound and that tho cost 
ol production of silk was lls. 4-13-8 per pound. In 1937, the cost of 
production of raw silk per pound raiixud between fis. 4-2-6 and Ks. 4-4 
per pound. Those Chinese silks should have been sold in the Indian markets 
at rates varying from Rs. 6-8-1 to Rs. 7-5-1 during 1936-37 if they had been 
sent out to India even at cost price; but it i.s seen that Chinese silks have 

been sold in India during 1936 at rates varying from Rs. 4-12-6 to Rs. 6-11-8 

a pound and during 1937 at rates varying from Rs. 4-12 a pound to Rs. 3-11 
a pound and in 1938 from Rs. 4-1-6 to Rs. 4-14-6 a pound. Sino-Japanese 
tiouhle started during .August, 1937 at which time there were about 10,000 
baic.s in stock in China. Hy December, the stock hud been reduced to 
8,000 bales, the rest having been exported at very low prices on account 
of the unsettled conditions there. 

.67. The imported silks are in two colours, white and yellow. White silk 
loses loss in degumming than Mysore raw silk while the imported yellow 

silks lose more in dcgniiiming than Mysore raw silk. So far us the colour 

i.s concerned, no special preference is attached by the weaver because all 
the raw silk lias got to he degunimed before it i.s put on the loom, and in. 
this proccs.s, it gets hlc.aclied. My.sore raw silk takes both light and dark 
shades equally well. In tho case of imported silks white raw silk is siiiti’d 
for light shades and yellow raw silk for dark shades. The imported hlatiire 
silks aro superior to Indian clmrka silk so far as winding quality is concerned, 
but there is no ililfercnce in winding quality between indigenous filalurc sillts 
and imported filature silk. The imported raw .silk.s are more uniform in 
size than Indian eharka silks but in uniforpiity there is no difference 
betwt'cn Indian and imported filature silks, Rut, Mysore .silk is superior 
in lustre, feel, olasticitv and tenacitv. The difference in price between 
M ysore and imported silks is not due to differences in natural qualities. 
The weaver purchases foreign silks hecause they are very cheap, havo 
better winding qualities and aro ea.sier to handle on the loom. 

Mysore silk owing to tho aggressive competition is not realising that 
premium in price that is duo to it on account of its superior ()Ualities. 

.'58. There is no doubt that the depreciation of Chinese and Japanese 
money has accentuated the rom))etiti<m of imported silk with Indian silk. 
As compared to 19.31, the Yen has depreciated by 4,6 per cent., the Hbangbai 
Dollar by ,6.6 per <ent. ns compared to 19.32, and tho Hongkong Dollar by 
SO per cent, as compared to 1934, 

59. This does not refer to Mysore silk. 

60. Silk waste is not imported Into India. 

61. The production of silk waste in reeling depends upon the quality of 
cocoons used for reeling and the quality of silk produced. The peicoutage 
of waste is more in producing Kilntnre silk and fir.st quality <harka silk 
than in the case of producing 2nd and 3rd quality eharka silk. The waste 
produoed in reeling different qualities of silk from Mysore cocoons is noted 
below; — 


Filature silk. 

I Class eharka silk, about 

II and HI Class eharka silk, about 
The average is about 


For cent. 
70 
65 


4,6 to 60 
60 


62. The present prices for filature waste is aixmt As. 11-6 per Ib. apd 
for eharka waste about .As. 6 per pound. 

63. In Mysore, tho production of cross-breed cocoons has been increased. 
The supply of cross-breed layings has been increased from about 6 lak-hs of 

.10 .t 
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laying* in 1931-32 to 70 lakhs of layings in 1937-38. The Mysore Government 
Filature which uses cross-breed cocoons only got 60 per cent, of silk waste 
in 1937-38. The percentage of silk waste amounted to 67 per cent, in 
country charkas producing 1 class charka silk, and varied from 43 to 60 
per cent, in country charkas producing II and III class charka silk. 

C4. The Government of Mysore have assisted the starting of a Joint-Stock 
Company with an authorised capital of ten lakhs of rupees to put up a 
Spun Silk Plant of 3,000 spindica at Channapatna. The Company was 
formed in 1936 and the plant has been erected completely and the operative 
are being trained in work. Detailed information re the Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills will be furnished by the Company. 

C.5. Almost all the machinery required for a filature can he manufactured 
in My.sore except motors and boilers. The local mado machinery would cost 
comparatively less. 

66 . The exjiorts of silk waste from Mysore are noted helow— 









Quantity 

Year. 







exported. 








Lbs. 

19.32-33 







117,829 

1933-34 . 







87,634 

1934-.30 . 







269,4a3 

1935-36 . 



* 




412,746 

1936-37 . 





• 


.3a3,96.3 

1937-38 . 





• • 


171,237 


It is seen that the exports of silk waste had fallen to the low figure of 
about 87,000 lbs. in 1933-34, thev rose to 269,000 lbs. in the next year, and 
in 1936-30 to 412,000 lbs. In 19.36-37. the export fell to 303,963 Ihs. and 
in 1037-38 there was a further fall and the exports are about 171,000 lbs. 
In 1934-35 and 1935-37 tho exports rose considerably as the iiropossls to 
start a Spun Silk Mill was under tho active consideration of the Government 
of Mysore. Tho prices of silk waste also increased during these years. 
The reduction in the export during the subsequent years is duo to the fact 
that a large quantity of this raw material was bought by the Mysore Spun 
Silk Mills. 

A silk waste is the raw material used in the Tnaniifaeture of spun silk 
and as spun silk yarn is largely imjmrted into India, it would be desirablo 
to utilise the silk waste produced in India for manufacturing spun yarn 
in India. 

67. The export trade in silk fabrics from Mysore is not appreciable. 
Whatever little export trade there is from Mysore is concerned with fabrics 
exported for tho use of the Indian families in Burma, Ceylon and Singapore. 
The total value of tho export trade per year may not exceed Rs. 6,000. 

68 . The present customs classification of imported silk is generally 
suitable, though it is capable of improvement by tlie adoption of more 
scientific clnasifioalioii in order to distinguish between superior and inferior 
qualities now grouped under the same head. 

In regard to tariff valuation, the present procedure of fixing the tariff 
values for tho whole year should be abolished and duty should in all cases 
ha levied on the invoice values of the imported goods. This change is 
necessary in view of the fact that under tho present system there is scope 
for the imported good.s of higher values to be classified for customs purposes 
under heads assessed to lower rates of duty. As a specific instnnre, attention 
may bo drawn to the existing schedule where the tariff valuation of Japanese 
Filaturt' silk lias been fixed at Ra. 4-12 per lb. On this valuation, toa 
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lelhng price of Japanese Filature silk in Indian markets should be in Um 
nei|{hbourhoud of Hs. C-13; whereas, it is actually being sold in the Indian 
markets at rates varying from Rs. 5-6 to Rs. 5-10 a lb. 

69. (a) The measure of protection should be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 3-10 per pound in order to bring the price of imported silks to the 
level of the fair selling price of Indian silks. Any protective duty falling 
short of Rs. 3-10 per pound, therefore, will not give the relief which the 
industry deservedly stands in need of at the present time. 

(6) In the form of a specific duty. 

(c) The period for which protection is gp'anted should be at least 15 years. 

Full reasons for the above answers are given at pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
the Memorandum. 

The Government should also take power to revise the pitch of duty from 
time to time as and when circumstances necessitate. 

70. The textile industry in India and the handloom industry would suffer 
if protective duties are levied on raw silk and other raw materials alone 
as that would induce the foreign exporters to export to India manufactured 
articles. To safeguard the interests of the handloom industry in India, the 
duty on imported silk piece-goods, etc., should also be raised adequately so 
that the price of imported fabrics is brought up to the level of the fair 
selling prices of indigenous handloom products. If protective duties are 
levied on imported silk piece-goods, etc., the handloom industry in India 
is bound to develop along with the increa.sed establishment of power loom 
factories, which has been a marked feature in the industrial development 
of the State in recent years. There is no likelihood of any other industries 
being affected. 

71. 80 to 90 per cent, of the cost of twisted silk is the cost of raw silk 
according as it is organzinc or tram. About 60 i>cr cent, of the cost of 
silk piece-goods is represented by the cost of raw silk. 

72. The protection granted in 1934 has not at all been beneficial to the 
Industry ns it was totally inadequate and as the period was short. The higher 
duties levied on imported silks have merely reduced the losses to the rearers 
and the reelers. 

73. The stops taken by the Government of Mysore to improve the industry 
have been fully explained in the Memorandum and the Note already submitted 
to the Tariff Board. 

74. If adequate protection is granted for a snCRciently long period, it 
may bo possible to secure about 30 per cent, reduction in costs of production 
of Mysore silk. 

By intensifying the measures already taken to introduce improved methods 
of production and progressively lessening costs, described in detail lx>th in 
the Memorandum and the Note appended thereto, both with Government 
Assistance and by stimulating private effort, it is estimated that in the 
course of about 15 years, the cost of silk may be brought down by about 30 
per cent, of tho present cost. 


( 6 ) Letter from, the Director of Jnduntrir.e find Commerce in Mysore, 
No. Cl-ilSI37-S8, dated the 23rd July, 1038. 

In continuation of my letter of even number, dated 22nd July, 1938, 
on the above subject, I have the honour to send herewith a further set 
of three copies of the replies to the General Questionnaire. 

I am also sending enclosed a collection of extracts from the Silk and 
Rayon Journal and other records which may be treated as an appendix 
to the replies to tho General Questionnaire. 
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APPENDIX TO REPLIES TO THE GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Extracti Jrom Silk and Bayon Diucst anti Japan Silk Year Book, etc, 

(Silk and Rayon Digeat, Vol. XXVI, No. IG, Monday, April 16, 1934.) 

STATisTiCAt, High Liuhis of the Week, iiv .4 i.exi8 Tatistchbff, Cuisv 
Statistician. Commouity Exchange, Inc. 

Note. 

On April 5th, a cable from .Tapan contained information that a total 
of 1,831 hales of the stocks of raw silk held in ciislody by the Japanese 
Government were dispos<;d of in the following manner: 5fl.3 bales were 
sold, and 1,338 bales were released free of charge for tho purpose of 
making samples of now textile.s. Surplus stocks, in the custody oi tho 
Japanese Government have thus been reduced to f)b.4G9 bales. It will bo 
reinernherod that these alocks aeeumulatod during the 1929-.30 season, and 
originally totalled 112,000 bales. 


(Silk a«d Rayon Digest, Vol. XXVI, No. 21, Monday, May 21, 1934.) 

Statistic.^ High LuiUTS of the Week. 

On the 6th, advices from Japan indicated that 321 halos of the stock 
of raw .silk bold in custody hy the Government had been dispo.sed of in 
small quuuiitica, distributed to native mills for experimental purposes. 
It wa.s also said that the Japanese Government is now negotiating tho sale 
of 1,5(X) bales of the custody stock for export to India. 


(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXVI, No. 22, Monday, May 2S. 1934.) 

Statistical Hioh laouTs of the Week. 

A news item contained in the M. Iketani Reports, dated May 1st, 
contained the information that negotiations were progressing with the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry in Japan for the, transfer of stocks 
of raw silk held hy the Goveinn.fut, to Nippon Kinuyori, and the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, who intend to export that silk to India. Tho matter will 
bo di.scussed at a meeting of tho Haw Silk Dcm.inJ Jjiiprovement Investiga¬ 
tion Committee. At lu'eseilt, the Indian Markc't is almost entirely 
controller! by Chinese raw silk. However, out of the total annual demand, 
of 20,000 bales, it is thought that about 10,000 hales could be supplied 
from .Japan, 

Tho issue of April 28th, of the same Reports, contains an estimate of 
the exetess of supply of, over demand for, jaw silk, at the end of tho 
current season. The carryover is placed at between 80,000 and 90,000 hales. 


(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXX, No. 9, Monday, March 9, 1930.) 

Japan haw silk shipments and costs to diffehent coiiNTniKs, 1934-35. 

.Stati.stic.s relea.sod by the Department of Commerce in its report on 
textile raw maleri;ils, .showing the total quantity and the value in Yen of 
silk exi.orted fiMin Japan duiing the calendar year 19.3,5, indicate that the 
average cost of raw silk for that period was almo.st 25 por cent, higher 
than during the calender year 1934. We give below the complete statistic* 



ghowinp the quantities, valuea and countries to which the silk was pxportodi 
during' these tw'o years: — 



1034. 

103,6. 

Avcriigo 

Exported to 

100 Kin. 

Value in 
1,000 Y’en. 

100 Kin. 

Value in 
1,0IX) Yen. 

vUl u 

per l)u!e—. 
193.3. 

All countries (Total) 

505.990 

286,704 

653,1.66 

387,032 

Yen. 

700 

United States . 

426,014 

230,368 

406,576 

328.911 

706 

Canada .... 

767 

411 

120 

70 

683 

Frarice . # • • 

36,.674 

20,334 

31,702 

23,765 

681 

Great Britain . 

22,878 

11,237 

28,433 

21,451 

765 

Briti.sh India 

4.0fi7 

1,780 

13,632 

5,533 

406 

Australia 

6,623 

4,017 

6,081 

4,233 

830 

Switzerland . . 

170 

102 

380 

204 

604 

Italy .... 

I..671 

098 

16.6 

130 

788 

Other oountrics 

8 M5 

6,338 

3,077 

2,675 

673 


The average cost per bale for the individual countries during the year 
1935 US induaLeJ in the ahnve table, reveals some interesting variations. 
It will be noted that tlie average cost of tlio silk exported to the United 
Slates was 7i)6 Yon per bale This naturally ran very close to the iivor.aga 
for the entire exports since the UmtiHl States, as tho largest consiiiner, 
would come very close to setting the value itself. However, it will be noted 
that Kiaueo has succeeded in i>urchasing her silk at an aver.oge cost of 
681 Yen per hale whi<'b obviously i.s below the general average. Hn tho 
other hand, Great Hritain, tho third largest importer ot Japan raw silk 
paid well above the average for the quantities which .she used. Tho peak 
price for some reason scorns to hove been paid by Australia, which used 
approximately 5,000 hales at an average cost of B30 Yen per bale. It 
Would seem that Australian inanufaeturerH came in the market rather 
heavily when prices were up around tho peak. 

Tho efforts of Japan to develop new customers and u,se,s for raw silk 
can be scon rather clearly in the 13,600 bales whieli were expoited to 
British India. Tliiij silk eo.st Indian users an average of only 106 Yen 
pe.r bale according to statistics. 

One can easily underst.ind the rapidly increasing u.so of silk in British 
India when it is realized that at this subsidized price, the actual cost ot 
tho silk cannot bo much over 75 cents a pound in terms of gold currency. 


Extract from Silk and Eai/on Dirjest, January 7, 19.3.7. 

Government Survey fixes avebaoe reelinq cost of Javan Raw Sh.k at 

173'IO Yen prk b.vle 

The average production cost of J.apan raw silk i.s 173-10 yen per 100 kin, 
1.32 lbs., according to the result of the investigation carried out by the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan. Tlio 
finding is based on the operation reports for the soricuUni-al year of 1932, 
beginning June 1, 1032, and ended May 31, 19.33, submitted by moro 












than 3,000 reeling plantt under the proruione of the Raw Bilk Induatry 
Law. 

The production cost of raw ailk at 3,246 reeling plants under survey 
averaged 173-10 yen per 100 kin in the sericultural year of 1932. A con.- 
purisuii of the operation results discloses that the pri^uction cost at plants 
of individual reeling companies is 10-28 yen lower than that at the co-opera¬ 
tive reeling plants, the hgurea for the former being 172-36 yen, and those 
for the latter 182-W yon. 

Expenses of different items are given as follows (in yen, per 100 kin); 
Salaries and allowances to officers and office eniployeos, 9-60; wages and 
allow-ances to operative 63-50; fuols, 16-45; eloctric power and light, 308; 
dining room expenses, 15-(K); insurance premium, 1-52; packing cost, 1-74; 
sales commission, 6-34; expenses for drying cocoons, 4-78; t-oiniiiission for 
jjurclnise of cocoons, 4-69; labour recruiting expenses, 0-23; storage, 1-2G; 
transportation, 6-82; correspondence, 0-97; travelling expenses, 2-64; taxes 
and dues, 3-42; interest, 17-06; stationery, etc., 2-23; lease, 0-66; expenses 
for welfare of employees, 3-34; sundry o.xpenses, 14-01; repairs, 4-56. 

It i.s noticeable that the production cost is highest in Shixuoka, with 
318 yen, while the lowest record of 64 yen is seen in Bnitan-ia prefecture. 
In Akita prefecture, tlie production cost avuruged at 247 yon, and in 
Aomori at 114 yen. Figures for the principal silk producing prefectures are 
as follows (in yen). 

Nagano 184, Fifu 165, Saitama 202, Oniiima 159, Eliiiiie 179. Fukushiina 
179, Aichi 160, Shizuoka 173, Ibaraki 184 and Ynmanashi 161. 

It should be pointed out, says the report, that the reeling plants under 
survey are operated on a comparatively smaller scale. In fact, about 
two-thirds of the total plants under survey arc equipped' with lOO or less 
basins. Besides some consideration should be given to the fact that some 
queetionable items are included in the cost. 

JspsH Bilk Yiab Book, 

(Page 332.) 

PuTcha-itd Bate Silk Commiftes.—In 1930, the Kaw Silk Stabilization Loan 
Indemnification Law came into operation and tho Syndicate Banks made 
loans against about 100,CKX) bales of row silk which were withdrawn from 
the market to prevent undue fall in prices. letter it w-as contracted to 
■ell the stock entirely to Messrs. Gerli A Co., New York of which Mos.srs. 
Asahi Silk Corporation was agents but the contract was soon cancelled 
for some reason or other. As the holding of tho stock in private hands 
wa« a cause of apprehensions in the market here and abroad, it was 
purchased immediately afterwards by the Government whir-h appointed a 
Committee to find wa.ys and means of selling the stock without di.sturbiiig 
the export market and of reimbursing part of the money that was paid 
by the Government for it. 

Bate Silk Demand Improvement Committee ..—This Committee appointed 
in July, 1932, deals with all matters of importance relating to now uses 
for raw silk, the cultivation of new markets for it and the taking of 
means for creating a wider demand for it. It also concerns itself with 
the disposal of raw silk that was purchased by the Government already 
referred to. 

Baio Silk in Stock—(Silk and Rayon Digeat, April 16, 1934).—" On April 
6th a cable from Japan contained information that a total of 1,881 bsloa 
of the stooks of raw silk held in custody hy the Japanese Government were 
disposed of in the following manner:—603 bales were sold and 1,338 bales 
were released free of charge for the purpose of making samples of new 
textiles. Surplus stocks in the custody of Government have thus been 
reduced to 06,469 hales. It will be remembered that these storks accu¬ 
mulated during the ^929-30 setion aad originally totalled 112,000 bales.” 
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Ibid—May list, 1934 (I'aoe 6).—“ On 6th advices from Japan indicated 
that 321 hales uf the stuck of raw silk hold in custody by the Government 
had been disposed of in small quantities distributed to native mills for 
experimental purposes. It was also said that the Japanese Government 
is now negotiating the sale of 1,500 bales of the custody stock for export 
to India.” 

Page 7. —“ The Japanese Government would arrange for 40,000,000 Yen 
in loans to farmers so that cocxxms prices could bo maintained at a minimum 
of 30 Kake. 1934-36 season. A cost of 30 Kake would mean that Crack 
13/15 would have to sell in Yokohama at around 580 to 600 Yen.” 

iS'tifc and Jiayon Dige.it, January 7, 19,15 (inige 7).—Government survey 
Axes average reeling cost of Japan silk at Yen 173-10 per bale of 132 Iba. 

June 1, 193-2, to end of May, 1933, 3,000 reeling plants figuroa. 

Hill; and h'aynn Dige.it, -fanuary 14, 19,15. —Japanese Government to put 
Raw Silk Sales Control Plan before Diet. 

The Sato Plan—page 6. 

Silk and Rayon Digest, May 13, 1935 {I'agts^ 4 and 5). —Silk held by 
Japanese Government—^,000 bales. 

To bo used solely outside the nurm-al trade channels. 

Plight of Chinese silk industry duo to silver policy of United States of 
America. 

Silk and Rayon Digest, July IStk, 19S5 (page 10). —Last year at this 
time Government stocks totalled 93,775 bales and this year 79,600 bales. 
1920-30 season stock—112,000 bales. 

July noth, jyyj.—Retailing Canadian Tariff imposed on all import* 
from Japan. 

So for raw silk free. 

New 33J per cent, duty from August, 1936. 

Usually 2,000 to 3,000 bales to Canada monthly. 

December Zird, 1935.-^9,000 hales held in custody by Japanese Govem- 
Bient. 

May ISth, 19JG.—63,200 b.-jles held in custody by Jni)anese Government. 

September Hist, 1936. —Government help to Chinese Raw Silk Industi-y. 

October 12th, 19,16 (page 7).—Market letter, dated the 9th October, 1936, 
from A. U. Wnlkor. The stocks of raw silk were low. ‘‘ This is eliminating 
from consideration the old inferior silk held by the Japanese Government 
and which is being gradually fed out to users in Japan, India, Egypt, etc., 
and has been definitely pledged shall not be exported to the consuming 
markets of Europe and America.” 

January 11th, 1937—(V. A. Sp<ifford.—" The sharp jump in the exports 
from Japan during December, 1936, is due to a special situation, namely, 
the imposition of a new 6 Yen export tax on raw silk after January first. 
The funds to be so raised by this export tax will be put at the disposal 
of the Silk Guild here for promotional uses.” 

Japan Raw Silk Trade, I955.—13/15 D Grade white— 

Yen per bale 
of 133 lbs. 

January, 1931 
March 
Juno 

End of October 
December . 


630 

675 

575 

1,005 

905 
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January and February—Unfavourable. American Supremo Court on 
Gold Clause. 

Abrof'ation of Gold Clause stimulated prices. Average cost of low grade 
13/15 for the crop of 1935 estimated at 7.50 Ven pur bale. 

Ouvrrnme.nt Stock — 

January, 19.3.5 . 91,320 halos 

December, 19.35 . 67,209 bales. Consignments to India, Egypt and 

South America and local manu¬ 
facture. 

“ It was found, however, that the present law only allowed the disposal 
of Government stocUs on new markets like India, Egypt and South America 
or for the purpose of m.anufacturing new lines of piecegoods in Japan and 
Uu sale.s outside the original plan were made.” (Pago 4 of Japanese Silk 
Year Rook.) 

1‘ticiea 27S nml 27-1 nf Japan Silk Year Hook — ExpoTl-i af Sjrun Silk.- - 
British India comes hrst. In fact the condition of the Indian demand 
determines the general condition of the Spun Silk trade in Japan. 


Year. 


Total Export. 

India (export). 



R.rlcs. 

Rales. 

1926 . 


l..%37 

495 

1032 . 


8.218 

7.247 

19.33 . 


4,278 

3,274 

1934 . 

. 

11,682 

10,452 

1935 (i year) 


10,300 

.8,828 

India the host, ronsumer. 

Regarding other conntri.is the .lapsne.so should 


bo must careful in offering them the best qualilies at moderate prices. 

The Silk Indu.itry of JaiKin—liy ifr. 0. C. Ghonh. —1 Yon per value 
rupee 1 unna.s nine. Yield of leaves per acre of mulberry garden. Dr. 
Osaw'a—11,2.30 lbs. with slem. 

Proportion of le.aves to stem—6: 4. 

TTeiico—7,500 lbs, of leaves only per aero. 

A seeil rearer in Gunna—8,!•()() lbs. of leaves only per acre. 

Per aero of innlberry garden— 

Initial 2CK) Yen, pin.? .30 Yen for grafts, planting, etc. = 2.30 Yen, 
i.e., 230 pfu.s i2(J = .3.50 Hupees, 

Up-keep—00 Yen for labour, plus 80 Yen for manure, etc. = 140 Yen 
per acre, i.e., lbs. 210 por acre. 

Average cost for producing one Kwiiii (8 27 lbs.) of lcaves=0-25 Y’en, 
i.e.. As. fi-3, at jair, i.e., about 9 pies per lb. 

Agricultural Department— 

Aver.ago yield of le<aves per acre = 900 Kan leaves or 60 Kan oocoona 


900 X 8-27 
^741300 
fiO X 8-27 
496-20 


= 7,413 lbs. of loaves. 
496 lbs. of cocoons. 


496 ) 7113 ( 16 

49C_ 

‘2483 

2480 


15 lbs. of leaves por lb. of green cocoons. 
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Egg bheeta—28 moths—l-TO Yens to 2-50 Yens, 

Import dutir.s in Jcipun .—25 per (tyit. on raw silk except Oiincfle tassar 
wLieU is io(jHired as raw material for Ponje. 
do per rent, ou thrown silk and silk yarns. 

100 Yen per KX) Kin tlM Ihs.) on rayon. 

60 to 180 Yen per 100 Kin of wool and silk tissue and wool and cotton 
tissue. 

60 to 520 Yen per 100 Kin of silk tissue. 

Uaw Silk I'rires in Jupun (Silk and liayun, Digest)—Japan Spot Market. 
—(Actual sales in picul Liale..s.) 

1 >. Grade. 


Yen per bale 
of 133 Iba. 

19SS. 


January 

30th 

to 




Kebiuary 1th 


670 

to 

700 

February 

6th 

to 




lull 



G80 

if 

720 

February 

13th 

to 




ISth 



600 

it 

710 

February 

20th 

to 




26th 



706 

»> 

720 

Feliruary 

27th 

to 




March 4th 


680 


710 

March 11th 




645 

Marcli 18th . 


665 

)) 

670 

March 25lh 


650 

if 

670 

April 1st 



635 

It 

655 

April 22nd 


736 

>1 

820 

April 20th 



770 

II 

800 

June 12th 

to 17th 


960 

„i 

,040 

September 

Oth 


860 

II 

860 

Soptemher 

lOtli 


.86)0 

11 

875 

September 

26th 


810 

>1 

900 

October 2;lrd 


605 

it 

720 

Novt-iiibcr 

4th 


630 

» 

tkio 

NuveiiilH^i* 

13th 


000 

|» 

630 

Nuvoiiiber 

2t>th 


685 

11 

616 

November 

27th 


625 

>1 

586) 

Docoinbcr 

tth 


536 

11 

556 

Dreernhor 

11th 


666 

I) 

586 

D(Henil»er 

ISth 


670 

II 

600 

December 

26th 


5.10 

II 

660 


19Si. 




January 6th 




660 

January 2 

7th 


6(»0 

to 

616 

Fobruaiy 3rd . 


610 

II 

662 

February 

loth 


640 

11 

670 

March 17th 


660 

it 

680 


Yon per bale 
of 133 lbs. 

ll)-H —(xnitd. 


April 7th 

. 556 

to 

665 

April 14th 

. 627 

> 

550 

April 28th 

. 620 

1 f 

610 

A! ay .5th . 

. 5(X) 

I > 

516 

July 2nd . 

. 465 

it 

492 

July 28th 

. 4.55 

} j 

472 

August 4th 

. 455 

II 

460 

September 22nd 

. 462 

11 

492 

October 8th 

. 490 

11 

510 

October 29th . 

. 6)22 

11 

53.5 

November 6th 

. 516 

II 

526 

November 26th 

. 632 


562 

December 3rd 

. 575 

l> 

.590 

mo 




January 11th . 

. 620 

to 

642 

February 8th . 

. 597 

11 

612 

April 26th 

. 605 

> 1 

620 

May 13th 

. 595 


60-3 

M.iy 2t)th 

. 600 

) I 

627 

June 6lh 

. 677 


590 

June 28th 

. 592 

1) 

595 

July 12th 

. 597 

1 

625 

July 26th 

. 645 


690 

August 9th 

. 695 


.717 

Augu.st 23id 

. 782 

11 

805 

September 6th 

. 787 

1 ; 

820 

September 27th 

. 830 


887 

September—Ahyssin 

lan YVa 

r. 


October 4th 

. 846 


890 

October 26f h . 

. 967 


1,1X10 

November 8th 

. 970 


990 

November 22nd 

. 915 


910 

November 29th 

. 966 


900 

Deconiher 6lh 

. 836 


870 

December 27th 

. 867 

II 

880 
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Yen 

P®! 

bale 


of 

133 

lbs. 

1936. 




January 24th 

816 

to 

842 

February 21st 

760 

>} 

805 

March 20th 

717 

M 

765 

April 24th 

710 

ii 

747 

May Sth . 

730 

t> 

760 

May 29th 

647 

tt 

676 

Juno 6th 

625 


660 

June 26th 

690 


722 

July 3rd . 

700 

») 

717 

July 24th 

730 

»> 

745 

August 2Ut 

767 

»» 

787 

August 23th 

740 


755 

September 11th 

706 

»» 

737 

October 2nd 

730 

tt 

755 

October 30th 

790 

»» 

815 

November 6th 

785 

$» 

810 

November 20th 

867 

»» 

910 

Novomber 27th 

897 


925 

December 11th 

852 

»> 

875 

December 24th 

850 

it 

872 


Yen per Me 
of 133 IM 

1937. 


January Sth 

. 905 

to 

912 

January 15th 

. 910 

ti 

962 

February 6th 

. 880 

If 

910 

February 26th 

. 8h0 

II 

887 

March 5th 

. 882 

II 

892 

March 19th 

. 906 

If 

962 

March 26th 

. 906 

If 

960 

April 16th 

. 882 

II 

896 

May 7th 

. 810 

II 

835 

June 11th 

. 805 

1* 

840 

June 25th 

. 840 

II 

860 

July 16th 

. 877 

11 

905 

July 30th 

. 845 

II 

885 

August 13th 

. 820 

11 

840 

September 10th 

. 822 

II 

830 

October 1st 

. 785 

II 

830 

Octoljer 15th 

. 765 

II 

770 

October 29th . 

. 767 

11 

782 

November 12th 

. 725 

II 

746 

November 26th 

. 667 

II 

700 

December 10th 

. 686 

II 

710 

December 24th 

. 680 

II 

692 


Extract from Silk and Saynn Diorst, Vol. XXXll, No. H, Monday, the 

nth April, 

<Pngos I, 6 and 7.) 

Act for Raw Silk Prick Stabiuzation ENTr.RPBifiEB Planmbd to BEifTrix 
PlIODUCINO AND CoNSUMlJIO MaKKKTS. 


statement by T. hhignro, IHreetor, .Jnpnnese Oovernment Baw Silk 
Intelligenre Jlnreiiu. 


The bill for the Act for Raw Silk Price Stiibiliiation Enterprises, 
proposed to the Diet by oiir home office in Japan—the Department of 
Agricultiiro and Forestry—has recently passed both Houses and is now 
expected to be enforced on and after April 1st. 

This hill is the result of strenuous efforts on the part of our Depart¬ 
ment, together with the associations of the Japanese serieultural industry 
and trade, to work out a plan to minimize the extraordinary advance or 
decline of raw silk price in the Japanese market, for the benefit of the 
industry and the trade. 

It is ns yet too soon to explain the plan and its operation in detail 
as not a few important items of the plan will be provided for in the 
Imperial and Departmental Ordinances. However, such interest has been 
manifest concerning the hill in this market, that we deem it necessary 
to inform you of the [Miints of this bill in so far ns possible. 

The bill for the Act for Raw Silk Price Stabilizing Enterprises consists 
of 40 articles and 2 supplementary provisions. The substance of these 
is as follows: — 

(1) This plan is designed to prevent extraordinary advance or decline 
of raw silk prices in order to stabilize and develop tho whole 
serieultural industry and trade. 
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(2) The raw silk reoleri, with the approval of the Oovernment, are 

to establish an association to stabilise raw silk prices with the 
object of oontributing to the development and improvement 
of the sericultural industry. 

When the association above mentioned is established, all 
reelors in Japan proper shall be members thereof—raw silk 
wholesalers, exporters and roelers in districts where the Act 
is not to take effect (such as Korea), may become members of 
the Association. 

(3) The Association shall purchase or sell raw silk at certain fixed 

prices upon application for the purpose mentioned. 

(4) The " selling and purchasing prices ” mentioned above shall be 

fixed by the Government upon consultation with an official 
committee fur raw silk price stabilization. 

The committee consists of Government officials, men of know¬ 
ledge and experience, and representatives of every branch of 
sericultural industry and trade. 

(f!) The “ selling and purchasing prices ” shall be worked out in 
consideration of the prices of other fibres iniiuential to the 
raw silk price, a part of the cost of cocoon production consisting 
of the amount of monetary expenses, and o certain percentage 
of the estimated value of self-supply; expenses of raw silk 
reeling and its marketing; commodity prices in general, and 
other economic conditions. 

(6) The association may carry out the following enterprises in addi¬ 

tion to the selling and purchasing of raw silk with the approval 
of the Government; — 

(o) Joint withdrawal for custody, of raw silk belonging to members, 
from the market. 

(h) Supervision concerning the enterprises of members. 

(c) Projects for the improvement of the enterprises of members. 

(d) Accumulation of funds to finance the Association’s enterprises. 

(e) Other enterprises which contribute to the fulfilment of the 

purpose of the Association. 

(7) Joint withdrawal for custody of raw silk from the market may 

be done only when the market quotation of raw silk declines 
below a certain level (which will bo fixed at a certain peicentage 
above the " purchasing price ” by Imperial Ordinance). 

(8) The Association must not sell or purchase raw silk save on occa¬ 

sions mentioned in No. 3, or in cases specially designated to 
Imperial Ordinance (such as for replacing stock for new lots). 

(8) The Government will sell or purcha.se raw silk owned or hold by 
the Association upon its application at the prices mentioned in 
No. 4. 

(10) The Government nsay .sell or purchase raw- silk at the prices 

mentioned in No. 4, directly to or from individuals upon their 
application, before the establishment of the As.sociation. 

(11) The Government may purchase raw silk in order to hold it in 

quantit.v necessary for the operations to maintain the telling 
price mentioned in No. 3. 

Such purchase shall be performed in such a way as not to 
harmfully affect the market, and only when the market quota¬ 
tions stay below a certain percentage of the " soiling price ’’ 
(when percoiitago will be fixed by Imperial Ordinance). 

(12) The Government may also replace the stock with new lots, sell for 

liquidation the stock of quality unsuitable for holding, or manu¬ 
facture ; or it may release the stock for new uses, or to 
new markets. 
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(13) The prices at which the Qovernment may sell or purchase raw 

silk in the cases mentioned in No. 11 uud No. 12 shall be 
based upon the current market quotation. 

(14) The Government may order the members of the varimis associa¬ 

tions of the soricultural industry to submit to the contiol of 
their respeetivo associations concerning the production, stock, 
or marketing of cocoon eggs, cocoons, or row silk. 

(1C) The Government is to carry out extensive investigations as regards 
production, stock and consumption. 

(16) This Act is to function with the Act for Independent account for 
Haw Silk Price Stabilizing linterprises, which authorises the Gov¬ 
ernment expenditure of 70.ltOO,(H)0 Yen for this plan. 

Tho present stock of raw silk held by the Government, approxiniatoly 
60,000 bales, may be used for the function of this Act. 

As it is dear from the abo'c descriptions, this plan doe" not aim at 
any direct restriction or control over market quotations in either spot or 
fntuic markets, but it intends to ininiinizo the undue ttuctuation of raw 
silk price by means of selling or buying operations by an association of 
reelers with the support of the Government, in the spot market but not in 
the future market. 

Tlio “ selling and purchasing prices ’ are to be Axed ordinarily, in Janu¬ 
ary and are to be ulfectivo for the pei iod from the fullo’.ving July to the next 
June, but arc .subject to change tf urgently nccessaiy owing to economic 
conditions. For this year, however, our humo olTii'C bus not yet decided 
if and when the prices will he fixed, and if fixed, the period during which 
such prices will be offei live. It will take .some time to make the operations 
necessary for tho fixing of such prices, anil bosiiics, there must be several 
months between the time of fixing the prices and tho period of onforee- 
rnont, so tliat, in our opinion, it will not be in the very near futuro 
that the Act will actually function in its purpo.se. 

As to tho level at which the ‘‘ selling and purchasing prices ” will ho 
fixed for the first time, it 's ahi^olnlcly impossiblo for us to forecast this. 
All we can say at present about this matter is that tho price fixing will 
he based upon stati.sfical data, and announcemont of such prices will bo 
made immediately after tho deci.sion by the committee to the fairness of 
all concerned. 

In rimclusicn, wo wish to state the sincere intention and good will of 
the .lapaneso soricultural industry, as embodied in tliis jdain and eagerly 
await tbo satisfactory ontoomo of tho plan for the benefit of the raw silk 
industry and trade in both the producing end consuming markets. 

T, IvSllIGUUO, VirurtvT, 

Jaiinnene Government Umv Silk Intelliyence. Jlureou. 

March 27, 1937. 


(6) Letter No. Cl. 412I37-.1S, dated the 30th July, J9.?S, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

In continuation of my letter of oven numlKT, dated the 22nd July, ](I,T8, 
forwarding replies to the General (Questionnaire issued by tho Tariff Board 
on Silk Indu.stry, T have the honour to forward herewith the following 
supplenientaiy notes and request that the recoiiit of the same may kindly 
be iieknowledged ; — 

(1) Details regarding the several items of expenditure with regard 

to the m.aintonanco of an acre of hush mnlhcrry in Mysnre. 

(2) Note on the comparative niorits of bush aud tree mulberry [reply 

to quo.stiiin No. 16 (h)]- 
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(3) Note on reduction in the cost of production of Mysoro silk (reply 

to (jue&tion No. 74). 

(4) SupplcineiiLary note to the meinornndum presentod to the Tariff 

board hy the (government of Alysoro. 


Enclosure 1. 


DETAILS Foil REPLIES TO QUESTION NO, 15. 

Mui.BEnuv Cultivation. 

1. Dry (janU/ti — T. ?JarasipuT area. 

Recurring OAjienditurc per acre of Gaiclen. 

Rs. A. 

1. Laud Revenue.18 

Rs. 

2. Ploughing and hoeing and harrowing— 

(i) Ploughing, twice ;i year, three i>longJis 
cadi time at Re. I per plough (bul- 
locUs, plongli and man included) . G 
(ii) Ha trowing and hoeing twice a month. 

I.C., 24 tinics a year at Re. 1 each 
time, (bullocks, harrow, man in¬ 
cluded) .24 

-30 0 

N.B .—The soil nai- to bo kept loose and stirred 
up during rainy aenson us well as 
during sumnner in the case of dry 
gardens. 

3. Manure and manuring— 

15 carts of cattle manure ut Re. 1 per cart 
plus 4 annas a cart-load, for cart hire and 
manuring charges . . . . 18 12 

(Manurt! costly a.s rattle food is not plentiful in 
the urea and inoro oiten cattle have to bo 
stall fed.) 

4. Pruning. -4 male coolies for one day and a half 

at As. G each per day, or G coolies for ono 
day ut G uiinns each und two female coolies 
ut 2 anna.s eacli for one day . . . .28 

(This has to bo doelo in the husy agricultural 
season when labour is rather isistly. Tlio 
pruned cuttings liuvo to lie bundled and 
removed. Once in three years deeper prnn- 
iitg has to lie done to avoid the storks being 
damaged by rattle at time of ploughing, ole.) 

5. AV'cediiig—Twice.—G fciiialo Coolies at a time at 

2 annas a day ....... 1 8 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . . 2 8 


Total . 56 12 


Yield of leaf—4,000 lbs. per year. 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2’7 pie.s. 
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In dr; garden! of OLannapatn! and Kunigal areaa, the pita are nearer 
as such ploughs cannot be used. Digging, etc., has to be given wi^ 
human labour. As such tlie cost of maintenance of one acre of garden will 
be Its. 84 per annum and the yield of leaf por acre would be about 6,000 Ibe. 
per year. 

As far as possible family labour and material are used to reduce cash 
payments. 


II. Tank Irrigattd Garden. 

Recurring expenditure por acre of Garden per year. 

Rs. A. 

1. Land Revenue d 0 

2. Digging— G times per year, each time 16 coolies 

at As. 4 each . . . . 24 0 

Rs. a. 

8 . Manure and Manuring— 

(i) Manure— 

(o) 40 carta at Re. 1 per cart 40 0 

(b) Transport oharges-'l cart at 

Ro. 1 per day for 6 days . 6 0 

(e) Loading and unloaditxg 1 cooly 

for 6 days at As. 4 per day 1 S 

- 47 8 

(d) Silt—cart hire at Re. 1 per 

day for 10 days . 10 0 

For loading and unloading 1 
cooly at 4 annas a day for 
10 days .... 28 

—- 12 8 

(ii) Manuring—0 coolies at As. 4 each . . 18 

4. Prunling—12 coolies at As. 4 each ...30 

6. Weeding—Female coolies.2 0 

6. Irrigation, i.e., as water flows in channels from 
the tank no cost for lifting water but labour 
only is required to load the water properly 
in the garden.2 0 


Total 08 8 


Total yield of leaf—8,000 Ibe. 

Oost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2-36 lbs. 
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HI. Beep Well Irrigated Garden, 
llecurring expenditure per acre of Garden, 

Ra. a. 

1. Land Revenue.10 

2. Digging—3 times per year (ordinary digging) 

and onco deep digging— 

Rs. A. 

20 coolies at As. 3 each for each ordi¬ 
nary digging.11 4 

For deep digging at 5 annas to 6 
annas a cooly.7 12 

- 19 0 

3. Manure and manuring— 

(a) Manure— 

(i) 20 cart loads cattle manure at 

Rs. 1-8 per cart . . 30 0 

(ii) Cart hire, loading and un¬ 
loading and upplicution . 6 12 

- 35 12 

(Afanuro is costly in tlie area as there is intensive 
system of cultivation and as other commercial 
crops, such as—potatoes, onions, etc., are 
grown.) 

4. Pruning—Five times . . . , . .78 

6. Weeding—Female coolies.1 14 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . . 6 0 

7. Irrigation— 

One cooly for leading water at 3 annoe a day 
for 2 days, t.e., 40 times.16 0 

Two pair bullocks and two men at Rs. 1-8 for 
cacli irrigation, t.e., 40 times . . . 60 0 

(The wells are deep and water is lifted from a 
depth of 40 to 60 feet with the help of bul¬ 
locks. Two pairs of bullocks aro required and 
one acre is irrigated in two days and tho 
garden has to bo irrigated 40 times at least 
during tho year.) 


Total . 149 2 


Yield of loaf—10,000 lbs. 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2'86 pics. 

11 
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IV. Shallow well irrigated garden. 


Recurring expenditure per acre of garden per year. 


Rs. A. 

1. Land Revenue.' . 8 0 


2. Digging—5 times, 20 coolies each time at 3 anmaa 
ea<‘h ......... 

S. Manure and manuring— 

Rs. A. 


(а) (i) Manure 40 carts at 12 annAs a 

cart.3 0 

(ii) Transporting charges at lie. 1 

for 10 carts .... 40 

(iii) Silt, 50 carts, carting charges, 

at 5 carts per rupee 10 0 

(б) Manuring— 

Rs. A. 

(i) Manuring—2 male 

coolies at 3 annas 

each ... 06 

10 female ooolies at 
2 annas each . 1 4 

- 1 10 

(ii) Loading and applying silt, 

etc.—2 male coolios at As. 3 

each.0 6 

12 female. oooliee at As. 2 
each.18 


(Manure is comphratirely tlieap and available 
in large quantities and near to the gardens, 
etc. Soil is sandy, as such—silt also has to 
bo applied.) 

4. Pruning—25 male coolies at As. 3 each 

6. Weeding ... .... 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . 

7. Irrigation— 

Proparing furrows, 50 male coolies at 3 annas 
each . 


40 times at 4 male coolios at As. 3 each time . 


18 12 


47 8 


4 11 
6 0 

9 6 
30 0 


(Tho wolls are shallow and picotas are used. 
Three men are required for each picota and 
one man, for leading the water.) 


Total . 123 6 


Total yield—10,000 lbs. 

Oust of production of uno pound of leaf—2-36 piee. 
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EncloBuro 2. 

QUK3T10N No. 16 (h) OF GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Note on Gomfabativb Merits o; Bcsn Mulderby and Tree Moujerry. 


Bush mulberry Is raised from cuttings. The cuttings are planted in 
May, June and July and September and October generally in the case of 
rain-fed gardens as the soil has to be prepared and the cuttings planted 
after some rainfall. For sometimes after planting, the cuttings have to 
bo watered by hand. Cultural operations, such as—loosening the soil, etc., 
have to be attended to carefully till the plants come up. Ini irrigated 
gardens, i.e., in areas where there is deep well irrigation, tbo fresh gardens 
can be planted at any time but even here the soil has to be prepared at 
least thre-o months ini advance of planting as the cuttings buited for planting 
will not be readily available on account of the system of pruning the gardens 
at each harvest. To allow the cuttings to become fit for planting, the rearer 
has to stop pruning the garden during one crop and the cuttings can be 
used for planting only after harvesting the leaves of the next crop. This 
naturally takes 3 months. In tank irrigated and riverside gardens, fresh 
plantings are usually done in December and January as this is the period of 
pruning the gardens. Planting new gardens during the rainy sea.son is 
usually avoided in such cases as floods would spoil the new gardens and as 
heavy rainfall would swamp the gardens behind tanks and thus destroy the 
cuttings, etc., newly platitcd. 

Hearings with the first crop of leaves from newly planted gardens cannot 
he started earlier than about five montlis after planting as it takes time for 
tlie plants to come up and the leaves are fit to bo harvested. 

In the case of tree mulberry, the saplings have to be in the nursery for 
at least two years. The two year old saplings are then planted in fields. 
The pita for the trees have to bo got prepared before the rains start, fresh 
earth, manure and sand put into the pits and the saplings planted after 
some rain has falloni The trees have to be watered individually at least 
twice a week. Growth of side shoots on the atoms has to bo avoided by 
constantly removing the buds as soon as they appear so that the growth is 
only at the top. the trees have also to bo itfanured and each tree given a 
digging at least thrice a year. The trees have to be watered during the 
summer season during the 2nd and 3rd years also. Growth of side shoots 
has to be avoided and by proper pruning, the trees have to be trained 
properly. At the time of inter-cultivation, groat care has to be taken to 
avoid injury to the young trees. Tho trees have also to be protected from 
cattle, goats, etc., specially during the agricultural off-se.asons. In addition 
to tho manure applied for inter-crops, each tree has also to be manured 


separately. 

In the tree system of cultivation, tho yield 


of loaf would he appreciable 


five years after planting. During tho first year there is no yield at all. Tho 
scriculturist has to spend money, take care of the trees, etc., during the 
first four years without any adequate return. If during this waiting period, 
the cocoon' prices are very low or unremunerativo, it is difficult to expect the 
man to pay much attention to the trees. In fact, experience has shown that 
the trees planted from 1926 to lOai have been neglected and in some cases 
even removed as the prices for cocoons were very low. Sericulturists began 
to take interest in mulberry trees after 193(1 when prices for cocoons were 
over annas five a pound for a few months off and on. Thus, tree system can 
be popularised provided the sericulturists are assured of a remimerativo price 
for the cocoons produced, for a sufficiently long period, say, 15 years. 


During the first few years, tho mulberry trees have to be watered during 
tho summer sea-son and as such, people who have got fficilitles for water 
supply are in a favourable position to raise miiUwrry topes. In areas whero 
mulberry gardens depend upon rainfall, it is found rather costly to water 
the tre^ ’fluring summer. Sometimes water mav not he available and b.is 
to bo brought from a long distance specially during abnormal times. As 

11 A 
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such, it is not possible to substitute tree niulborry for bush mulberry in tlicso 
ureas to any appreciable exten/t. 

It has been found by experience that mulberry trees raised from cuttin)/,» 
aro liable to bo attacKcd by borers and other insect pests after a lew years. 

It is expected lliat iniilberry treea raised from seedlings will best longer than 
mulberry trees raised from cuttings. 

The limited average, holdiiiig of a family (about b acres) has also to bo 
taken into consideration in this connection. J'lie serienlturists do not set 
apart all their land for mulberry cultivation alork.'. Investigations 
conducted have shown that about 25 per cent, of the holding would he set 
uiiart for mulberiy cultivation while food-crops, etc., are grown on the rest. 
The yield from an aero of tree mulberry would bo about 3,0(X) lbs. per year 
in the .sRvenllh ye.ir after planting, while the yield from bush nuiUxirry will 
be about 2,(jot) lbs. for the two or three crops during the first year of planting 
and will bei about C,0()0 lbs. u year from the sei'ond year onwards. In the 
cn.se of tree mulhcrry, other catch crops can he grown during the first few 
years. Tbo yield from catch crojis would ho reduced whenl the trees have 
advanced in age as the hrnuches with leaves s))read out. Experience has 
sliown that the yield from ciiteh eroiis in aged mulberry toiies is very inueh 
less than in tbo ease of fields where no other trees have been grown. As the 
iiiulhciry trees advaiit-e in ago and spread out the hranelic.s, tlie.v require 
heavy manuring also. The cost of pruning also will be heavy as the person 
has to work at a height of about 7 feet from the giound. Tlic co.st of 
harvesting leaves from trees will also be more as women workers cannot 
attend to it. 

To rear worms from one ounce of seed about 800 lbs. of leaves arc recinircd 
of whicli iilKuit ‘2(Kt lbs. arc required in the early ages, i.c., up to 4th moult 
and the baliiiiee in the Inst age. The young worms have to be fed with 
tender leaves suited to tlie age of the worms. Bneh leaves can be obtained 
jnoro easily from Imsb mulberry. The le.ivi's from tree mulberry have to bo 
harvested when llic worms have passed the 4th moult. Erom an aero of 
bush mulberry yielding .oboiil f),0(l(f lbs of leaves per ye.ar. worms from about 
71 ounces of seed can bo reared and the yield of M.s'sore cocoons would bo 
iiboiit 375 lbs. The leaves required for those worims in early ages would be 
about l,.5f)0 lbs. and after tbo fourth moult, about 4,5(X) lbs., tlmt is, tbo 
scrieulturists has to maintain 1 acre of bu.sh mulberry and 11 acres of treo 
niulborry. (7 yc'ar old trees.) This means, that he Ims to set apart lil acres 
for luulberrv instead of one acre. VVlictbcr a small landholder can do this 
is a point for roiipideration. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it will bo seen that the scope for 
substituting treo niulhcri'y for bush is limited. Tbo growth of mulberry 
trees in tbo backyards of houscB and on margins of fields c.nul however bo 
enconrngi'd. Efforts should be made to iiicroasc the yield of iniillxiiy leaves 
per aero of bush mulberry by using seedlings in place of eutlings for proimga- 
tion artd by using better and more suitnlde manures. The existence of a 
largo numlrcr of mulberry trees in .serirultural areas will help the rcarim to 
obtain loaves at cheaper rates. The availahility of treo mulberry Ic.af and 
tbo increased yield of leaf from bii.sb niulborry without incren.se in costs of 
Oultivation is exiiected to reduce the cost of mulberry loavuK to about 2 pio» 
per pound in tho course of about 15 years. 


Enelosuro 3. 

QUESTION No. 74. 

SuppWMi'.NTARY Note on Reducing the co.st ok Pkoduction of Mysore Silk. 

I. Tiedurinq the Cost of rrothiefion of Cocoons. 

(a) Ttedveinq the cost of jrrodurtion of MvU)cn']i Lrnves .—Mulberry is .at 
present propagated by means of cuttings. The yield of leaf from ruin-fed 
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garden:! amounts to about 0,000 lbs. per year and tbe expenditure on maii»- 
tenaiiee is about Rs. 84. 'J'he average cost of production of a pound of leaf 
is about 0'7 pics. The cost of niulberry leaf is tho large.st item of expendi- 
turo in the cost of productioni of cocoons. As such, every attemi)t has to ho 
made to reduce the cost of production of niulberry leaves. Experiments to 
reduce the co.st of production of mulberry leaves are being conducted in tho 
Government I''arms in My.sore. Over .10 varietie.s of mulberiy suited to 
tropical climates have been obtained from Jaiiap, f.'hina, and Korea and 
jrlanted in tlie mulberry garden at My.sore. As it was found that the pro]]a- 
gatiou of these foreign varieties by means of cuttings, was not succcsslul, 
ox|:ci imeirt.s are being conducted to propagate these by layerings and 
graftings. To prepare grafts, My.sore Mulberry has to be raised from seeds 
and this takes at least a year Ire.fore Mysore .seedlings are ready for graiting. 
Some grafted varieties have been planted separately and experiments are 
being rondneted to ascertain tho yield of leav<»s per acre, the quality of 
leaves aisd the yield of silk from worms reared on tho leaves from the grafted 
varieties so as to determine tlie best grafts. This also is a matter of time. 
After determining tho best grafts, steps have to be taken to prepare the 
grafts on a large srnle for distribution to soricultniists. As such, the 
introduction of better varieties of mnlbcrry tnke.s a long time. 

From experiments eonducted so far it is found that raising of hushes 
from seedlings lia.s got distinct advantages. The .yield from Imshe.s raised 
from seedlings is more and tho quality of leaves also bc-tter. ft is found 
that the yield of leaf is at least 15 r-er cent, more than in the case ol bushes 
raised from cuttings. A few sericulturists who had been supplied with seed¬ 
lings and cuttings from seedlings for new gardens have also te.stified to the 
fart that the yield of leavc-s is more and tlie quality also better. More and 
more sericulturists have heim <<uiiing forward to use seedlings arwl cuttings 
from seedlings for raising bush-mullx.'iry. 

The nursery for seedlings in mulberry gardens attached to Government 
Farms is being gradually expanded so as to incroaso tlie supply of seedlings, 
etc., to tho sericulturists. 

Another experiment which has sliown that the yield of leaves can be 
increased without increasing the expenditure is the use of eheniical manures. 
As a lesult of repeated experiments .spread over a number of years, it has 
been found that a mixture of .Ammonium Sulphate and Ground-init Oil cake 
i.s one of tbe manures suited for mulberry. An application of this mixture 
in rotation with farmyard manure would ineroa.so the nut-put of leaves by 
about 15 per cent, Tbe cost of this manure is very much le.ss than the cost 
of farmyard mairurc and as tlie quantity to lie applied per aeic is very miicli 
less than farmyard manure, there would be savings in transport and 
application ebarges. 

Thus, by adopting tbe above two methods, i.e., raising biisbes with seed¬ 
lings and cutliivgs fioni seedlings and application of a mixture of Ammonium 
Sulphate and Ground-nut Oil cake, the yield of mulberry leaves per acre of 
bush mulberry can be increased by about .50 per cent., i.r.. from O.tHX) lbs. 
per year to about 8,(XK) lbs., a year without increasing tbe costs. This would 
rodueo tho coi-t of production of mulberry leaf from about 2-7 pies |)er lb. 
ns at present to about 2 pies per lb. 

Tim raising of nuilberrv trees from seedlings in tho backwnrd.s of bouses 
and on margins of fields wherever facilities aro .available would also help tho 
serleulturists to obtain mulberry leaf at lower eosts. Planting of mulberry 
trees on a large scale has got i-crtain disadvnnltages apart from tbe long 
period of waiting for the trees to yield an appreciable quantity of leaviri. 
It is found that tbe .sericultiirist.s can Ire very easily induced to plant and 
take care of a few trees in tbe baekyards of the bouses ai«] on margins of 
fields. I’lanting of mnlbcrry trees in baeky.ards and ninrgiiis of fields would 
bo encouraged and tbe planting of trees on .a large senlo wherever facilities 
exist will also be stinuilatod. The existonkm of well established mulberry 
trees in the vicinity of the sc-ricultural villages would be of great as'lslaiKo 
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to neri( ultiirists in reducing the cost of production of cncooua. Taking into 
consideration the soil aitd climatic coiiditiuiis in Mysore it Uiay not be 
possible to further lower tlio cost of producliou of mulberry leaf in the 
iininediate future as new varieties can be evolved and miido available for 
propugatiim on a large scale after further experimental work only. 

(b) Uedurinij the cost of production of cocoons. —(1) Ily preventing loss of 
crops due to bad seed, etc. 

(2) By ini-reusing the output of cocoons per unit by adopting iinproved 
methods of rearing, etc. 

(11) By increasing the output of cocoons per unit by using sccil ot higher 
and quicker yielding races and by careful attention to rearing, etc. 

Formerly, two out of every five crops were being lost duo to bad seed. 
The sericultiiri.sfs who could not get disea.se-frec sectl were iiaing un-examined 
seed and were getting about ’ifiO 11 >k. of Mysore <'oconns per .acre of mulberry. 
Tho worms would dio or woiikl have to bo thrown away in the advanced stages 
when almost all the leavi^s would have been utilised and much labour spent. 
Thus, the .soriculturists suffer<H:l oonsiderably but they carried on tho industry 
as they wore getting very high prices for whatever cocoons they produced. 
AVlien the priec.H went down, it w.as not i)os.sihlc for tho scricultiirists to make 
both ends meet .and maiiy of them jipive up the industry after suireriiig losses 
rcpoalodly. Such of the soriculturists who had planted mulberry on their 
own lands and used examined seed only were able to carry on the industry 
aa they did ilot suffer los-sea of crojis but evon those people lound it hard to 
soil their cnconns at remunerative rates due to the fall in demand for Mysore 
Charka Silk which hud to be sold at very much lower rates in competition 
with imported silks. As the cash outlay on mulberry cultivation and silk 
wcirm rearing was limited, the reduced prices which were obtained for cocoons 
cousidenibly reduced tho remuneration for the family labour and family 
material used in mullierry cultivation and rearing. As there is no other 
subsidiary (KicupiitioTl or industry which would employ the family labour and 
give even a small return several times in the year, the sericiilturists who 
could not make Iwtli ends meet by rai.sing fcxid crops only and who had no 
otlier way of getting some small cash several times in the year, 'conliiiued to 
earry on tho industry but on a limited scale so aa to reduce the cash out- 
goings. 

Tho systematic work done by the Department of Sericulture in Mysore in 
the seed cocoon producing areas has enabled the serirulturists to obtain 
good sex'd cixoons and to minimise the 1os.ses due to pehrine. 

The supyly of disease-free layings from Government and Aided Grainages 
has been of great assistance to the soriculturists. 

Thus, by improving tho qu.ility of seed, it has been possible to eliminate 
losses <lue to pehrine and the soriculturists are getting alniOGt all their crops 
Hucimsfully. Tho average yield of cocoons per acre of bush mulberry has 
been raised from 2fi0 Ih.s. to B-iO Ihs. of Mysore Cocoons. It is expected that 
tho averago yield would reach ."175 lbs. in a short time. 

By using 6,000 Jb.s. of leaves costing R«. 84, the rearer gets .37.') Ihs. of 
Mysore Cocoons including cost of leaves is about Us. 115, i.e.. Us. 0-4-11 per 
pound. This includes the value of family material and labour used for pro¬ 
ducing niultierry leave.s but does not include the value of family labour spent 
in rearing worms. Tho actual cash outlay per pound of cocoons amounts to 
As. 2-5 out of As. 4-11. Thus, if the cocoons are sold at As. 3-0 a lb., the 
return for f.amily labour in mulberry cultivation and rearing is 7 pies only 
or about Rs. 14 only for tho whole year for the whole family and when 
coconrvt are .sold at 6 annas a pound, the return for the family labour, mato- 
ri.nl, etc., used in miiHxirry cultivation and rearing for tho whole year for 
the ’whole family would bo about Rs. 60. This sum of Rs. 00 is got in five 
or six instalments. This is a very small income but that this is tho minimurai 
remuneration required to keep the irjdustry going is demonstrated by the 
fact that people who had given up the industrj' took to it again and people 
who had rcstrictod tho mulberry gardens expanded the same when the price# 
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for cocoona were round about fiva amaa a pound during a fow months in 
Iddd and iD37 and began to neglqct gardens and (lomp ov<tn. removed the 
plants when pripes againi went down, for fear of incurring. heavier losses 
later on and for want of financial staniina to maintain the gardens. 

The industry, would develop rapidly if the return per acre is over Rs. 80 
per year and this can be obtained if prices.are about 6 annas a pound 
for some time. 

The increased supply of cross-breed layings miado available by Govern¬ 
ment and Aided institutions hns also encouraged tho sericulturists to some 
extent. Tho total demand fur cross-breed layings is about 3tK) lakhs per 
year and tho supply has been increased from 0 lakhs in 1931-32 to about 
70 lakhs in 1937-38. As yet only 25 per eont. of the requirement has been 
met while tho other 76 per oent. has been pure Alysore seed. The supply 
of croM-broed layings cannot be increased all at - once as people have to 
be trained, in gcainage work, in rearing pure foreign races and in preparing 
l^brids. . Tliia is .not a thing which can he done in a hurry aa tho sori- 
Culturists would suffer more and would lose confidence by a single false 
step oir mistake. It will take years and involve heavy cost to build ap 
tho work BO. os to be able to supply cross-breed, layiugs to the extent of 
3QU lakhs a year., 

Experience has shown that by rearing cross-brood worms, the yield 
per unit is much more liiun in th • case of Mysore worms. The consump¬ 
tion of mulberry leaves to produce one pouud of Mysore cocoons which 
ia about 16 lbs. can be redu<«d to about 1.1 lbs. by rearing cross-breeds. 
Thus in the course, of 15 years by which timc“ the yield of multorry leaf 
per acre would have been increusud from 6,(XJ0 lbs. to about 8,000 lbs., the 
yield of cocoons per acre would be ir.croasod from 375 lbs. of Mysore 
cocoons to about 550 lbs. of cruss-bnwd cpcootis, i.e., the cost of vtoductiea 
of 00000118 would be reduced from As. 4-11 per lb. to about As. 3-4 per 
poun4. Owing to the imu-eused output of cooupns por ^cre, the cash 
outgoings per pound of cucoous would be As. 1-7 a pound as against 
As. 2-5 por poiiucl at prosent. £ven it tlia cocoons are sold at four,annas 
a pound the return for Uie family lalsiur would be about As. 2-5 a pound 
or ,about Its. 83 per aero. . i 

The .attached statement makes this position cle.ar. If the industry 
has to develop the sericulturists should, get s remuneration of over Bs. 80 
per acre for: the family labour, material, otc., during the next 16 years 
at .least. ‘ ' 

(c) of proJurtion of raw silk .—In tho cost of production of raw 

silk, the cost nf cocoons is tim biggost item. At.presont about IS lbs. 
of Mysore cocoons are required to produce one pound of first class charka 
silk and 18 lbs. nf Mysore cocoons to produce one pound of filature silk. 
The price of cocoons should lie about five annas a pound .at present if 
the industry has to survive. As has been shown above, it would bo possible 
to put tho cocoons on the market nt 4 unnas a pound without hardship 
to the rearer in about 15 years by which tiim--ii)iprovement.s in mulbeiiy 
cultivation and rearing of silkworms would have been effected. As such, 
good cucuuns would be available at i annus a |>ound. 

As a result of the advent of Japanese filature silk and the change in 
fashions, tho demund now is and would he in future for finer fahries. 
These finer fabrics can bo produced by using filature raw silk only. As 
such, the dmnoiid would be for high grade raw silk produced in filatures 
The charkas can only produi-e rough silk out ol inferior cocoons and the 
raw silk in filatures in Mysore. The cost of priKluclion of filature silk is 
about Rs. 7-12 at prusont J'aying about As. .A-T a pound nf cross-brood 
cocoons. Whon tbo cocoons aro availablo at 4 annas a pound the cost on 
account of cocoons would bo reduced by about Rs. 1-1 a pound, i.e., the 
cost of raw silk would be Rs. 6-8 a pound. With improvements in 
the quality of mulberry leaves produced nnd with improved met hods 
of rearing, the quality and silk content of cocoons also will be 
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improved. Wo may safely oxpoct that about 14 lbs. of improved tccoons 
would give one pound of fllaturo silk as against 16 pounds at present. 
This will be reduce the cost of cocoons from Rs. 6-3-8 at present to about 
Rs. 3-8 a pound of raw silk 15 years hence. With high grade cocoons 
for rec'ling, tho output of silk por day per basin will increase, the wages 
and other charges being tho same. It is (juite possible to reduce tho 
overhead charges per pound of fllaturo silk from about Rs. 2-8 a pound 
to about Rs. 1-8 a pound in the course of 15 years. Thus, high grade 
filature raw silk can be made available in My.sore at about Rs. 6 a 
pound in the course of 15 years. 

Tho starting of filatures in Mysore is quite necessary for maintaining 
the silk industry as tho future is for bettor reeled raw silk. Based on 
tho present acroago under mulberry there is need for at least ton filatures 
of 2()0 basins each in Mysore. The.se filatures can only be started with 
the support of tho public. The filatures can attract money from the invest¬ 
ing public provided the working conditions are satisfactory. As it is, 
tlio investing public is shy to invest money on new ventures. Starting of 
filatures in Mysore is a now venture and to attract capital and to work 
tho filatures satisfactorily, an assurance that the indigenous silk industry 
would receive ado([uate protection for a long perioil, say, 15 years at 
least is necessary. 

Given adequate protection for a sufficiently long period, there is no 
doubt that the indigenous silk industry would respond to the call and 
would be in a position to face competition with the existence of tho 
ordinary revenue duties only, jirovidcd there is no unfair competition from 
other countries. 

Neevisity for coniinurd research work .—ft is necessary to note that 
research work on mulberry cultivation, rearing of worms and reeling of 
silk has to he continued unabated. Japan has boon able to advance 
just on account of tlie huge amounts spent on continued research work. 
The Govcruunent of India sot apart one lakh of rupees a year for seri- 
cultural research work for 6 years from 1034 but only n small traction 
of this amount is made availnhie lor work in Mysore though Mysore has 
been spending a large sum of money on rese.areh work, it is necessary 
that Government of India should set apart more money for .sericultural 
development and research work and that the amount should bo allocated 
in proportion to the nature of work to be done, importance of the industry, 
etc., without any reference to Indian Stales and British Indian Provinces. 
Tho Government of Mysore will always bo glad to bear its own portioa 
of the expenditure as it has been doing all along. 



DlcUtrwMr(^ariingMalio(produ.clionofay^matri>t>Ua'^dthernvjiAofIrit'>orProjUMfnrying raUs fro-n thru annat to sU anna, a pouru 

and also 15 hence when improvemenls would have been effected. __ 

Cost of production of 1 lb of pure Mysore cocoons Cost of production of 1 lb. of cross-breed cocoons 

at present. **■ present. After 15 years when im- 

_ _—^— -proyemcnts would have 
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EncloBure 4. 

Supplementary Note to the Memorandum presented to the Indian Tariff 
Board by the Government of Mysore. , 

1. The costs of production of mulberry leaf, etc., given at pages 4 and 
B of tho Memorandum are the figures collected from individual sericultyrists 
and are meant to indicate the possibilities of reduction in costs. This has 
been clearly stated in tho first paragraph under—111. Results of Improve¬ 
ment Measures Adopted. These figures are not the average figures fur thp 
whole State. These figures have to be read olopg with paragraph one 
under X.— Me.'xsure of Protection Needed, at page 9, and 3rd, 4th and 
Sth paragraphs under XI.—^Period for which Protection is necessary, at 
page 10 of the Meiuorauduiu. The figures given on pages 4 and B are 
from individuals who have been using cross-breed seed while over 70 per 
cent, of the sericulturists in Mysore use pure Mysore seed only. As sucrh, 
the figures for cost of production of mulberry leaves, cost of production 
of cocoons and raw silk should he taken from replies to Questions No, 15, 
No. 23 and No. 29 of the General Questionnaire, as these are the avi;ruge 
figures fdrj the whole State. 

2. A supplementary note giving details of the cultural operations, manure 
applied, cost of manut-e, etc., is sent separately to further explain tho 
figures given in answer to Question No. 15. The members of the Tariff 
Board whan they toured round the scricultural parts of the Mysore Ifitatc 
have seen: for themselves tho depth of the wolls from which water is 
lifted for irrigating tho mulberry gardens, the number of people roquirod 
to irrigate the gardens and. tho nature of tho cultural operations required,. 

A note on tho relative advantages of troo end bush mulberry is ,sont 
separately. The sericulturists cannot expect to get much - return from 
istpr-crops when mulberry trees have attained full growth. 

The value of tho seedlings and saplings given free of cost to sericulturists 
during tho. lost 12 yoars is given in answer to Question No. 19 of General 
Questionnaire, . 

3. It is stated in the Memorandum that the figures given at pages 4 

and 6 are from individuals who have been using cross-breed seed, .that 
owing to shortness of period, it has not been po.ssible to effect universal 
reductions in cost of cultivation of mull)erry and cost of production of 
oocoons. That it has not been possible, in tlie short time for which pro¬ 
tection. is in force, to bring obout an appreciable reduction in the costs 
of cultiv.ation of mulberry and costs of production of cocoons in the State 
as a whole is indicated in reply to Questions No. 15, No. 23 and No. 29 

of General Quesiionnairo. When more than 70 per cent, of the people 

have been using Mysore seed for their rearing, it is not correct to draw 
ony conidusions from the figures of cost of those who use cros-s-breed layings. 
As' a result of action taken so far, the average yield of Mysore cocoons 
per acre has been increased from 260 lbs. to 350 lbs. It is only when a 
yield of 376 lbs. of cocoons per acre is established that the cost of pro¬ 
duction of one pound of cocoons can be five annas. 

4. There is no reduction in co.sts owing to increased productivity a.s 

the sericulturists have bceu merely helped to reduce the losses hy provi.sion 
of seed free from pobrine. The position is cleurly explained in the note 
on “ Reduction in the costs of produt'tibn of Mysore silk ' separately sent. 
When tho rearers were using any seed available,, they were losing two 
crops out of every five and the worms would die or had to ho thrown 
away when they had eaten most of the mullierry leaves and when most of 

the laliour would have been expended. This has been prevented now by 

the use of seed fico from pebrine. 

fi. There was a temporary rise in tho prices of cocoons and raw silk 
flomo broken periods from December, 1936, till January, 1938. The prices 
for Mysore cocoons rauged from As. 4-6 to As. 6-8 por lb. from December, 
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1936 to May, 1937, and from As. 4-6 to As. 5-2 per Ib. in August and 
September, 1937. At> h-is been indicated in reply to Question Noa. 15 
and 16 (0), tlie gardens are planted newly 5n December and January in 
areas where irrigation facilities are available and in May and June and 
September and October in places where no irrigation facilities are available. 
As high prices for cocoons were obtained prior to the planting period, a 
large number of people who had given up the industry planted gardens 
and those who had a small area under inulborry extended their gardens 
during the planting seasons of 1936 and 1937. From investigations con¬ 
ducted, it is found that about 5,000 .acres were newly planted. Tho first 
crop of lcave.s after planting would be ready for harvesting in 5 to 6 
months after p^lojiting. The existing yields cannot be Inoreasod at a 
municnt’s notice. The prices of silks and cocoous eoutinued to fall begin¬ 
ning from December, 1937. As a result many people who bad planted 
new gardens and some who had extended their gardens became indifferent, 
negloctpd the gardens and some oven removed the plants. 'When the prices 
went lower than As. 4-6 a pound, it is cstiniateil that out of 6,000 acres 
newly planted only 1,500 acres survive and the .serii ulturista are seriously 
thinking of further reducing tho acreage under mulberry as they ore not 
in a position to invest money on the up-kcep of gardens. The acreage 
would certainly have expanded if the prices for cocoons had continued 
at above five annus a pound for a much longer )}eriud. Infurmutinn collected 
from about 60 sericultiirists regarding gardens, tho extent newly planted 
when the price of cocoons wa.s above five annus a pound and the extent 
thrown out of mulberry when the price began to slump is furnished in 
the appended statement. It is scon from the statement that 60 people 
cxtemlod their gardens by about 160 acres when prices for cocoons were 
above five annas a pound but reduced the acreage by about 130 acres when 
prices for cocoons went down to about 4 annas a pound. This shows 
that mulberry cultivation would expandu if prices Cor Mysore cocoons rule 
at above five annas a pound for a reasonably long period. 


Statement ehuwinu the acreage under mulberry prior to I'JiV and subsequently 
uprooted owing to jail in the jrrice of cocoons. 




Extent. 

No. 

Name of Sericulturist. 

Area planted prior to 
1937 together with 
the extent plan¬ 
ted in 1937. 

Puffed 
out or 
neglected 
when 
prices of 
cocoons 

went 

down. 

Area 


1 

Area in 
April 
1936. 

Planted 
in May 
1937. 

Total 

extent. 

ving. 


Kolar Circle. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 


Moasn. 






1 

Syed Mehadcoii Uindiganal, 
Hosakuto Taluk. 

0 30 

0 30 

1 20 

1 20 

0 0 

2 

Syed Ali Sab Hindiganal, 
Hosakote Taluk. 

3 00 

0 00 ' 

1 

3 00 

3 00 

0 0 


Carried over 
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^Kilemctit sKov'inij the acreage, waiter mulberry prior tt> VJ IT aiul nuhncqueiitly 
uproiited owing to fall in. the price of cocoonx —coiitd. 




Extent. 

No. 

N&mo o{ Sericulturiat. 

I 

Area planted prior to 
1937 together with 
the extent plan¬ 
ted in 1937. 

Pulled 
out or 
ncgloctod 
whon 
priori* of 
coooonfl 

went 

down. 

Area 

Rurvi- 



Area in 
April 
193(1. 

Planted 
in .May 
1037. 

Total 

extont. 

ving. 


KoUir Circle —contd. 

A. G. 

1 

A. G. 

1 

A. G. 


A. G. 


Messrs.— 


1 

i 



3 

VenkftUrayappft, Thimasandra, 
Chinlauiaiii Taluk. 

4 00 

0 00 

4 00 

1 

2 00 

2 0 

4 

Krishnappa, Akituangala, 

Chintamani Taluk. 

1 20 

0 00 

1 20 

1 00 

0 20 

1 

n 1 

Kullanarniah, Thalagawara, 
Chintamani Taluk. 

3 00 

0 00 

3 00 

1 00 

2 OO 

6 

Yelethotada Muni.sainappa, 

Thalagawara, Chintamani 

Taluk. 

2 30 

0 00 

i 

2 30 

1 00 

1 30 

7 

Kotamanohi Aniah Sotty, 
Thalagawara, Chintamani 

Taluk. 

2 20 

1 

0 00 

2 20 

1 00 

1 20 


Total 

1 

17 20 

0 30 

18 10 

10 20 

7 3) 


1 

1 

Kunigal Circle., 


1 

1 

1 



8 

Venkato fiowda, Sondaittgere. 
Kunigal Taluk. 

Mugur Circle. 

1 

1 A 0 

1 

0 00 

4 00 

1 

1 

1 

4 00 

0 00 







9 

Sannamma. Thottavadi, T. 
Narasipur Taluk. 

0 .30 

2 00 

2 30 

2 30 

0 00 


Total 

22 10 




7 30 

























Siatcmtni f^kowin^ the area unier ptant€»f, puVeH out or Tiegh^ted ae on 30th June 103^, 
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thoving'iht area wider JfuIAcrvy planted, pulled oat or ntifleeied a* on SOiH 'Juiit 19SS^aiAA. 
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Showing the area under Mulberry planted, pulled out or neglected at on 3(Hh June 193S —conoid. 
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(7) letter Ko. A. I. Sli39, dated the lith Aofjust, lOSH, frnm tTie Director 
of Industries and ('onimerce in Mysore. 

I am enclosing further notes, as shown in the appended list, on the 
eevcral points on which you wanted iufurination during the course of my 
evidence yesterday. 


Eiiclo.siires. 

(1) Further note on average production of mulberry and Mysore and 
cross-breed races ol cocoons per acre us desired hy the Tariff Board. 

(2) Statement .showing the area under mulberry in the five taluks which 
serve a.s toc'ders to the Mysore Silk Fil.aturcs Co. 

(3) Co.st of production of cocoon.s in Japan (cost of producing one 
pound of cocoons). 

(t) Cost of production of Mysore and cross-breed disoase-freo layings. 

(3) Initial osiienditure for planting one acre of mulberry (Bainfed). 

(U) Initial expenditure fur planting ouo acre of mulberry garden (Tank 
irrigatswl). 

(7) Initial expendituro for planting one aero of mulberry garden (Deep- 
well irrigated). 

(8) Initial expendituro for planting one acre of mulborry garden (Shallow 
well), 

(U) No. of charkas in tho different areas in tho State. 


Euclo.suro 1. 

Further note on uveruye jnodurtiun of tnidherry and Mysore and cross-breed 
rncis of cocouns yer acre as desired by the Tartjj Board. 

I. 

On page 4 of the Note appended to the Memorandum It has been stated 
that one aero of riiii\tod umlbt.rry garden yields from 4,(XI0 to (i.UOO lbs. 
of leaves in a year and tho cost of cultivation varies from Ks. 50 to Rs. 84 
per year. Tho yield depends upon the nature of soil, number of bushes 
per acre, the Bysl(>ni of planting and' cultural operations and also, on the 
rainfall. Soil conditions vary from village to village and oven in the village 
itself. 

It is also slated in repl.v to question G that the quantify of se<'d required 
varies from 0 to 8 oiiiices in the ca.se of rainfed gardens and between 9 
to 11 ounces in tho oa.se of irrigated gardens This refers to Mysore race 
only, fn reply to question 15 it is stated tlmt to feed the worms from 
one ounce of Mysore seed 800 lbs. of leaves are required. 

Out of tlio total area of 18,200 acres of rainfed gardens in 19;)7-JS, 
about 17,500 acres lio in T. Narasipur area. In this area only .about IG 
lakhs of disease-free layings of eross-tneeds or 11,430 ounees of cross-breeds 
.were supplied dining 1937-38, i.e., about 11 per eont., while the rest of 
tho seed was of Afysnve r.aee, Informuliuii regarding the yield of coeoons 
from disease-free layings id Mysore raee and from cross-breed seed was 
r-olleeted as usual by Goveinment and aided grainages. From ihe informa¬ 
tion collected it is found Unit during 1937.3,8 the seed n.sed per aero 
ranged from ounces to Of nmicos and that tho yield of coeonns ranged 
from 250 lbs. to 325 lbs. of Mysore cQeoous per acre. Tlio average yield 
por acre thus amounted to about 27-5 lbs. ol Mysore cocoogs. 
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From oxpfirfmcntH conducted and from cxpericnco it liaa boon found that 
about 16 lbs. of leaves are required U> produce one puuud of Mysore coemma 
in this. area. The yield, of leaves from one acre of bush mulberry in 
T. Narasipur area thus varies from 4,000 lbs. to 6,200 lbs. and the averuKO 
yield of mulberry per acre calculated oa. the average yield of cocoons for 
this area amounts to about 4,400 lbs. instead of 4,000 lbs. ar given in 
reply to question 15. Taking the yield of loaves at 4,400 lbs., the cost 
of production of leaf would be 2'47 pies per lb. instead of 2 7 pies per lb. 
as given there. 


II. 

The yield of leaves per acre may also be calculated in another way. Wo 
have roliablo information that during 1937-38, the production of cocoons 
in tho State was as follows: — 

Lakhs lbs. 

(1) From cross-breed layings.85 

(2) From Mysore layings 68 


Total . 103 


The amount of leaf required for the aboTo produefion will be as follows;—' 

Lakhs. 

35 lakhs of lbs, of cross-breeds at 14 lbs. of leaf 


per lb.490 

68 lakhs of Mysore cocoons at 16 lbs. of leaf jwr lb. . 1,088 

Total . 1,578 


The total acreage under mulberry was 20,500 made up of- 


Acres. 

(1) Rainfod.18,200 

(2) Irrigated.. 8,3U0 

The average yield per acre for irrigated lands in the year 1037-38 wa? 
as follows: — 




Lbs. 

(1) Tank irrigated .... 

• 

8,000 

(2) Deep-well irrigated « 


10,(HX) 

(3) Shallow well irrigated 

- 

10,000 


The average’ of llieso three will be 9,300 Ihs. Oir 8,300 acres of irrigated 
hind tho production of leaf will thus bo 77,l9(>.OOf) lbs. 

Ueducliog this from the total production of mulberry leaf of 1,578 laUhs 
of lbs. the pioduntion from 18,200 acre.s ol rainfed laud will ho 80,610,000 Ihs. 
or 4,130 lbs. per acre. 

12 .\ 
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III. 


Details as regards production of cocoons under—(1) rainfod and (2) irri¬ 
gated land as also under (1) Mysore and (2) cross-breed races are given 
below. These figures are for the year 1037-38. 


— 

Acreage under 

Average yield 
of ooooons per 
acre. 

Tot&l production of 
ooooons. 

Mysore. 

Cross¬ 

breed. 

Myeore. 

CroM- 

breed. 

Mysore. 

Cross-breed. 

T. Narasipur aresk— 
4,400 pounds of 
leaf per acre. 

Other areas—6,000 
lbs. of leal per acre 

Total 

Tank—8,000 lbs. of 
loaf per acre. 

Deep and shallow 
well—10,000 lbs. 
of leaf per aore 
Total 

Total Rainfed and 
Irrigated 

16,300 

700 

2,200 

1 

(1) Bainj 

lbs. 

276 

360 

rtd—is,ic 

lbs. 

310 

>0 acre*. 

lbs. 

4,207,600 

246,000 

j 

lbs. 

682,000 

18,000 

2,200 




682,000 

6,134,600 

2,000 

2,300 

1,000 

3,000 

(S) Irrig, 
600 

626 

672 

720 


672,000 

2,160,000 

4,300 

1 

4,000 < 




2,732,000 

6,169,600 

.. 

• e 


•• 

10,304,000 


The quantities of seed actually roared during 1037-38 in rainfed and irrigated 
gardens ate shown below s— 


1 

— 1 

Average ounces of seed roared. 


Mysore. 

Cross-breed. 

Ratnftd. 

T. Narasipur area— 

(4,400 lbs. of leaves). 

6| ounces 

6J ounces 

Other areas— 

(6,000 lbs. of leaves). 

7 ounces 


Irrigated, 

Tank— 

(8,(XX) Ibe. of leaves) 

10 ounces 

8 ounces 

Shallow and deep woUe^ 

(10,000 lbs. of leav'ofl) , ..... 

11 ounces 

9 ouneca 
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Knclosuro 2. 

Utatement shou-ing the area under miUherry in the five Tiduka which servt 
aa jeedera to the Mysore HUk Filature Co., 19S7-S8. 


1. Chamarajauagar Taluk 




Acres. 

6,400 

2. T. Nurasipur Taluk 




6,500 

3. Yelandur Taluk 




4,(XK) 

4. Naiijangud Taluk 



, 

1,200 

6. Malavalh Taluk 

• 



300 



Total 


17,400 


A few villages of Santernarahalli Hobli of Chnmarajnnngar Taluk, of 
Mugur Uubli of T. Narasipur Taluk, and Agara Hobli of Vclaudur Taluk are 
adjacent to soricultural villages of Kollegal Taluk. Rouglily about 2,000 
acres of land iiiider inulbciry in tlie above villages may be taken to be 
within a radius of hve miles of Kollegal sericullural villages. 

Tho total area under mulberry in all the Taluks of Mysore Distriot 
is about 18,600 acres includiug Mundya, aud Maddiir Tnluk.s. Hut these 
two Taluks arc nearer Channapalna and are within the jurisdiction of 
Channapatna Circle. About 400 acres of mulberry in these Taluks are 
irrigated while about 300 acres in Chamarajauagar uud Yelundur Taluks are 
irrigated. 


Rnelosure 3. 

Coat of production of cocoons in Japan, {( oat of producing one pound of 



cocoons.) 





Cost of pro. 
ducing 
ono pound 

At normal 
rato of 

At prevail¬ 

Year. 

eirhaii^o 
(UK) Yon = 

ing exchange 
rale. 


of cocoons. 

Rs. 

1.37.) 



Yen. 

As. 

1. 

As. P. 

1934 

0 448 

9 

9-8 

6 7-7 

1936 

0479 

10 

6-1 

5 11-6 

1936 

0-168 

10 

.30 

6 D-7 

1937 

0671 

12 

50 

0 70 


Enclosure 4. 

Cost of production of My.sore and cross-breed disease-free layings. 

It is difficult to differentiate between the cost of production of M.vsore 
layings and cross-breed layings in the grainages whicdi prepare pure Mysore, 
pure foreign and cross-broed loying.s. The cost ol priKluctioii of one ounce 
ol seod, t.c., 140 layings in such grainages is about Us. 1-14-9. The Gov¬ 
ernment Grainago at Kunigal produces Mysore l.ajdngs only. This gr.ainago 
is situated in the centre of seed cocoon producing area. The cost of pro¬ 
duction of Mysore layings in this grainage is Rs. 1-1-6 per ounce. 
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Enclosure C. 


Initial (•.(p'/iuliture for planting one acre of mulberry (Rainfed). 


1. Ploii^;l]Hif; nncl levelling— 

(o; Ploii>;liiiig, 15 ploughs at Kc. 1 per 
plough (deep ploughing) . 

(/<) I/cvclling, 8 male coolies at As. 6 each 
unci 8 female coolies at As. ‘2 each 
per Hay . 

(c) Hciuoving the gra.s.s weeds, etc., 3 
female coolies at As. 2 per day 
lor i a day . . . . . 


Us. A. 

15 0 

4 0 

0 3 


2. Manure and manuring— 

(a) Manure, lo carta (cattle manure) at 

Re. 1 per cart .... 10 0 

(li) TraiisiJort charges for 10 carts . . 18 

(t) Loading and uidoading, 1 mule cooly 
at As. C and 2 lemalo coolies at 
A.S. 2 each, per day . . 0 10 

(d) Manuring, 1 male ccoly at As. 6 and 1 

leuiulo cooly at As. 2 per day . . 0 8 


3. Ptcpiiring rows— 

1 plough lor hall-a-day at Re. I per plough . 

4. Cuttings— 

(а) 1 curt load of cuttings at Rs. 4 . . 4 0 

(б) Transport, loading, etc. ... 60 

6. Planting cuttings— 

(a) Preparing the cuttings—4 male coolies 

at As. 6 each and 3 female coolies at 

As. 2 each ..... 1 14 

(b) Planting charges—7 male coolies .at 

As. 6 each, and 11 Icnudo coolie.s at 
As. 2 each, and 1 female cooly at 
As. 2 per day for J a day . . 4 1 


Rs. A. 


19 3 


12 10 

0 8 


10 0 


6 16 


6. Watering— 

1st watering when planting—12 male 
coolies at As. 0 each, and 4 female 
coolies at As. 2 each per day 
W’atering for two months after planting— 
8 times a months, i.c., 16 times for 
2 mouths, 3 male coolies at As. 6 oaeh 
and 1 fomalo i^ooly at As. 2, for each 
watering ...... 

7. Weeding, 3 times. 


6 0 


20 0 

- 25 0 

6 0 


Total 


78 4 
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Enclosuro 6. 


Initiul expenditure for ptuntimj one acre of Mulberry Garden^ 


(Tank Irrigated.) 


Rb. a. 


I Rb. a. 

1. Digging and levelling— 

(u) Deep digging, 100 male coolies at 

As. 4 each . . . - • 25 0 

(li) Levelling, 50 inoJo coolios at As. 4 

each 12 8 

- 37 8- 


2. M.anuro and manuring— 

(1) Manure— 

26 0 
2 0 

0 3 

1 4 

- 28 12 


20 0 

2 0 

- 22 0 

6. Planting chargo.s—Preparing tlie cutting* and 

planting -20 male coolies at As. 4 each (Rb. 5) 

.and 30 leiiialo eoolic.B at As. 2 each (Rs. 3-12) . 8 12 

6. Watering—8 time.s per month for 3 inoutha, I male 

cooly ot As. 4 each time.(5 0 

7. Weeding—Once, 15 female coolies at As. 2 cnoh . 1 14 

8. Miscillanoous .. 


(a) 25 carts cattle manure at Re. 1 
per curt ..... 

(0) Transporting ehargos at Ro. 1 
per curt per day tor 2 d.ays 

(c) Loading and unloadiug, 2 female 
coolie.s at As. 2 per day each, 
for 2 days. 

(2) Manuring--2 male coolies at As. 4 
each, and 0 female coolies at 
As. 2 each. 


3. Preparing row.s ...... 

4. Cost of cuttings— 

(u) 2 carts at Rs. 10 per cart' . . » 

(b) Transport charges including loading 
and iinluailiiig, etc., at He. 1 per' 
cart ....... 


Total 


101 14 
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Enclosure 7. 

Initial expenditure for planting one acre of Mulberry Oarden. 
(Deepwell Irrigated.) 

J Rs. A. 

t Rs. A. 

1. Digging and levelling— 

(а) Deep digging, 160 male coolies at 

As. 4 each . . . . ■ 40 0 

(б) Levelling, 50 mole coolies at As. 4 each 12 8 

- 62 8 

2. Manure and manuring— 

(a) Manure, 26 carts at As. 12 per cart . 18 12 

(b) Transport charges at As. 4 per cart . 6 4 

(c) Loading and unloading, 2 male cooliea 

at As. 4.0 8 

Rs. A. 

(d) Manuring, 7 malo coolies at 

As. 4 .... 1 12 

11 female coolies at As. 2 , 16 

-- 3 2 

- 28 10 

3. Preparing rows. . ... »• 

4. Cost of cuttings— 

(а) 2 carts at Rs. 10 per cart . 20 0 

(б) Transport charges at Ro. 1 per cart . 2 0 

-- 22 0 

6. Planting charges (including initial water¬ 
ing)— 

(a) Preparing the cuttings—10 male coolies 

at As. 4 each.2 8 

(b) Planting charges including initial 

watering— 

60 male cooties at As. 4 each . 12 8 

10 female coolies at As. 2 each . . 14 

- 16 4 

6. Watering—For three months—24 times—Ono pair 

bullookii and a cooly each time at Re. 1 . 24 0 

7. Miscellaneous . ^ 6 0 


Total . 148 6 
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Enclosure 8. 


Initial expenditure for planting one acre, of Mulberry Garden. 


(Shallow Well.) 


1. Digging and levelling— 

(o) Deep digging, 100 coolies at As. 4 
each ...... 

(b) Levelling, 40 coolies at As. 4 each 

3. Manure and manuring— ' 

(a) Manure, 20 carts at As. 8 per cart . 

(b) Transport at Rs. 1-2 for 10 carts (for 

20 carts). 

(c) Loading and unloading, 2 coolies at 

As. 4 each. 

(d) Manuring—2 male coolies nt As. 4 

each and 4 female coolies at As. 3 . 


5. Preparing rows. 

4 . Cost of cuttings— 

(a) 2 cart-loads of cuttings at Rs. 3 per 

cart. 

(b) Transport charges including loading 

unloading at As. 8 per cart 

6 . Planting charges— 

(<0 Preparing the cuttings, 8 male coolies 
at As. 4 and 8 female coolies at 

As. 8. 

(b) Planting charges, 8 male coolies nt 
As. 4 and 24 female coolies nt As. 3 


Re. a. 

Rs. A. 


25 0 
10 0 

- 36 0 

10 0 
2 4 
0 8 
1 4 

- 14 0 


6 0 
1 0 


3 8 
6 8 

- 10 0 


fl. Watering—10 times at 4 male coolies As. 4 ooch and 
6 female coolies at As. 3 each for each timo= 

2-8x10.26 0 

7. Weeding—Twice at Rs. 1-8 each time . . .30 

8. Miscellaneous charges including repairs, etc. . . 4 0 

Total . 98 0 


Enoloaure 9. 

Number of Charkae in the different areas in the State. 


T. Narasipur . 800 

Kolar.. . 1,100 

Bangalore (Ohannapatna).600 

Kunigal 100 


Total 


2,500 
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(8) SHati’.inents Teijnril'ini) ciist.i oj itiud)ictwn oj rmr si/fc in Mi/.tore s^ipplird 
by tin' ri'iJit'seiildtivfa of the Government of Mysore in the course of 
oral evidence in Auijust, 1038. 

1. —Com Of FHODi'criON of Cuaukh^ Pii.k. 


(Average l’rodu<;tiori taken at 1J lbs. per day per charkha.) 


Quality. 

lat. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

•Heinlitft . . . . • 


135 


117 


10-8 

Details — 


f {20-25 lbs.) 

(17-66 lbs.) 

(16-2 lbs.) 

1. Coat of oocoona at Bo. 0-4-0 

\ 

; Rs, 

4 . 

V. i 

R«. 

A. 

P. 

Ks 

. A. 

P, 

per lb. 












I 

L s 

n 

2 

4 

16 

0 

4 

8 

11 

2. Cost of labour 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3. Colt of fuel • . . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4, Coat of water (inuluding wage 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3. 

0 

of waterman). 










C. Selling expensea 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0. Transport charges . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7. Contingenoiea (tranaport 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

a 

charges of silk, cost of oil, 










thread, sk-cin making, steam- 










ing of cocoons, eto.). 







1 



S- Suporvisioa and naanagement • 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 ). Cost of producing Ij lbs. of 

■ 

H 


6 

B 

U 

6 

14 

6 

nilk. 


||H 








10 . Cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 




4 

4 

6 

3 

14 

11 

11 . /JcdMCf— Cost of 1 lb. of waeto 


H 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

at Be. 0-")-4 i>er lb. 


H 





1 



12. Not cost of producing 1 lb. of 

4 

8 

)> 

4 

0 

6 

3 

10 

11 

silk. 










13 . tntorcst on working capital 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

14 . Depreciation . . • • 

(> 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

16. Profit . . • • • 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10. Total cost ot 1 lb. of silk 

4 

13 

6 

4 

4 

11 

3 

16 

3 

17. Ke-rceliiig charges . 

0 

3 

0 

• 

• 





1 8. Fair selhnp price per lb. 

5 

0 

r. 

4 

1 

H 

3 

l.'i 

2 


It Rendita taken—Av<'r'age of retidilii given for Mysore eoeoona in reply to Qnea’ 

^ Jjy. 2'.t end the rendita ttsaunicd by the riesidcul of the Tariff Board fo* 

cTOBe brced coeoonn. 
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II-A. —Cost of prodfctton ok Chabkka Sit.ic with dikferfnt rmfEs of 

COCOONS Foil UIFFFIIKNI gLALlTUiS. 

(Average Production taken at 1| lbs. per day per charkha.) 


KonUita ..... 
Details — 

1. Cost of oroBg-bred cocoons at 

Re. O 't U per Ib. lat quality, 
at Re. 0-4-;i per lb. 2nd 
quality and at Re. 0-4-0 per 
lb. 3rd quality. 

2. Cost of labour . 

3. Cost of fuel .... 

4. Cost of water (including wage 

of waterman). 

6. Selling expenses 

6. Transport charges , 

7. Contingencies (transport char¬ 

ges of silk, cost of oil, 
thread, skein making, steam¬ 
ing of cocoons, cU'.). 

fi. .Supervision and management , 


9. Cost of producing 1) lbs. of 
silk. 

10. Cost of producing I lb, of silk . 

11. IMlucl —Cost of J lbs. of waste 

at Re. 0-0-4 per lb. 


12. Net cost of prodneinj; I lb. of 
silk. 


0 I 3 

7 3 2 

4 12 fi 
0 4 0 

4 8 1) 


(17-55 lbs.) (16-2 lbs.) 


Rs 

. A. 

p. 

Ks 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

5 

11 

2 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

a 


0 1 3 

6 2 3 

4 1 6 

0 4 0 

3 13 0 


0 1 3 


S 6 4 



13. Interest on working capital . 0 2 6 

14. Depreciation . . . . 0 0 3 

16. Profit. 0 2 0 

16. Total coat of I Ib. of silk . 4 13 6 

17. Ko-reeling charges (lat quality 0 3 0 

only). 

18. Fair selling price per lb. . 8 0 6 


0 2 2 
0 0 3 
0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 0 3 
0 2 0 
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II-B.—Cost op production op Chirkha Sii.k. 
(Average production taken at 1J lbs. per day per oharkha.) 


Quality. 


Rondita . . . • • 

DttaiU — 

1. Cost of oocoona @ Aa. 4-6 per 

lb. lat quality, @ Aa. 4-3 per 
lb. 2nd quality and @ Aa. 4-0 
per lb. 3rd quality. 

2. Coat of labour 

3. Coat of fuel . . • • 

4 . Coat of water (including wage 

of waterman). 

6. Selling oxpensea . • • 

6. Transport ehargea . 

7. Contingenoioa (transport 

charges of ailk, ooat of oil, 
thread, ekein making, Steam 
ing of oocoona, etc.). 

8. Supervision and management 


9. Coat of producing li Iba. of 
silk. 

10. Coat of producing 1 lb. of ailk 


1st 2nd 3rd 


14 

12 

11 

21 lbs. 

18 lbs. 

16-6 lbs. 

Ks. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. F. 

6 14 6 

4 12 6 

4 2 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 3 S 

0 3 3 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 C 

0 1 6 

! 0 1 6 

1 

0 1 6 

0 1 3 

0 1 3 

1 

0 1 3 


766 643 676 

4 16 0 4 2 10 3 10 4 


11. Deduct — Cost of i ills, of waste 040 040 040 

@ As. 0-0-4 per lb. 


12 Net coat of producing 1 lb. of 4 11 0 3 14 10 3 6 4 

sUk. 


13. Interest on working capital . 026 022 020 


14. Depreciation . • • 003 003 003 

16. Profit. 020 020 020 

16. Total cost of 1 lb. of ailk . 4 15 8 433 3 10 7 

17. Re-reeling charges (lat quali^ 0 3 0 .. .. 

only). 

18. Fair Belling price per lb. . 6 2 8 4 3 3 3 10 7 
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in. —Estimate of the cost of wobkino a 200 basin filature with 20 

DBNIRB. 


1. Total quantity of I ooooons rendita 13 (cross bred) production 
r25 lbs. per basin—r26 x 200x 13 x 300 dsy8«-D75,(X)0 lbs. @ 
4 annas 6 pios per lb. Quantity of silk produced 75,000 lbs. 

8. Transport charges @ 4 pies per lb. for 975,000 lbs. . 

S. Stifling charges @ 2 pies per lb. for 975,000 lbs. 

4. Cost of labour (as given by Mysore Filatures Limited) 

5. Cost of supervision and management. 

6. Cost of power . . .1 

7. Cost of light 


6. Coat of fuel . 
9. Cost of water 


as given by the Mysore Fila¬ 
tures Limited. 


10. Cost of repairs, renewals, etc. @ 1 % on the value of machinery 
Rs. 53,000. 

11. Miscellaneous @ 3 pies per lb. ...... 

12. Selling expenses at 6 pies per lb. 


2,74,218 12 0 


20,312 8 0 
10,156 4 0 
45,000 0 0 
23,712 0 0 


20,000 0 0 


630 0 0 


1,171 14 0 
2,343 12 0 


3,97,545 2 0 


Deduct —Value of waste @ -63 lbs. per lb. of silk (63/100 X 75,000)= 
47,250 lbs. @ annas 12 per lb. 


85,437 8 0 


Total works expenditure 


Overheads — 

(a) Depreciation— 


8,62,107 10 0 


Buildings @ 2} % on Rs. 80,000 
Plant and machinery 0 % on Rs. 63,000 
Tools and scientific appliances 10 % on Ks. 5,000 
Motor vans 20 % on Rs. 7,000 .... 


(&) Interest on working capital @ 5 % [for 3 months output of 
cocoons (243,750 lbs.) and silk (18,750 lbs.)] on 
Rs. 1,67,940.15.6. 

(c) Profit @ 6% on capital expenditure of Rs. 1,60,000 (as 
given by Mysore Filatures Limited). 


7,060 0 0 
8,397 0 9 


9,600 0 0 


Total cost of production 


3,87,164 10 9 
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IV.—Cost at thb bmd ok the period ®e pbotbction. 

Eetimate of the coat of working a 200 hasin filature with 20/24 denier. 

Ra. a. f, 

1. Total quantity ot oocoone rciidita 13 (eros» bred) prorlaotion 2,43,f60 0 0 

1*26 lbs. per basin—1*26X200x 13X300 days=976,000 Iba. 

4 annas per lb. quantity of silk produced 75,000 Ibe. 

2. Transport rhargefi 4 pics per lb. for 075,000 Iba. . , . 20,312 8 0 

3. Stifling charges 2 pica per lb. for 075,000 lbs. . , 10,156 4 0 

4. Cost of labour (aa given by Mysore Kilatures Limited) , . 46,000 0 0 

6. Cost of supervision and management . . * . . 23,712 0 0 

6. Cost of power . . . . T 

7. Cost of light . . • .1 

^aa given by the Mysore Fila- 20,000 0 0 

8. Cost of fuel . . . I tiirea Limited. 

1). C\sst of water . . . . J 

10. Coat of repaita, renewals, oto., @ 1 % on the value of machinery 030 0 0 

Ks. 63,000. 

11. Miscellaneous (h' 3 pica per lb. 1,171 14 0 

12. Selling expenses @ fl piee jier lb. ..... . 2,3-)3 12 0 

Total . 3,67,076 6 0 

Dedurt —Value of waste (li *63 lbs. per lb. of silk (03/100 x 76,000) = 

47,260 lbs. @ annas 12 per lb. 

Total works exiiendituro 

Overheads — 

Ks. 

(a) Depreciation— 

Buildings (cti 2( % on Ra. 80,000 .... 2,0<X1 

Plant and uiaeliiuery .7 % on Rs. 63,000 . . . 3,160 

Tools and seienlilie appliances 10 % on Rs. 6,000 . 600 

Motor vans 20% on Rs. 7,(XX) .... l.liX) 

Ih) Interest on working capital («! 6 % [for 3 months output 
of cocoons (243,760 lbs.) and silk (18,7.70 lba.)J on 
Re. l,62.700-9-0. 

(c) Profit (O’ 0 % on ea])ilnl expenditure of Rs. 1,60,000 (as 
gi\en by Mysore Filatures Ltd.). 

(I'otal cost of production 

Ks. .1-11-11 j)erlb. of raw silk 


35,437 8 0 
3,31,638 14 0 


7,050 0 0 
7,036 5 3 

B.rxH) 0 0 

3,53,ii24 3 3 
or 



{Q) statement tupplied by the repwentatives of the Oovemmenl of Mysore eU the time of oral evidence regarding net available mppties of eHi. {Tear 

April to end of March.) 
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(10) StaUmtnt •houting the average price) of SILK WASTE in the Stale daring each month 
for the years 1931-35 to 1937-38 (April to March). 

(Haadod in at tho time of oral evidence by the repreeentativos of the Qovonunent 

of Mysore.) 
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( 11 ) SiaUment showing the Total ExporU /rom Japan to the various C^niries from I92S 
to J036 suppiied by ike, feprt^tnkolives of the Oovtm7r\e7\t of Mysore. 


Year. 

QuantHy of 
silk exported 
in Ibe. 

Total 

Taluo 

In Yon. 

Average rate 
per Tb. of 

Bilk in Yen. 

1926 

1926 



• 

• 

67.682,164 

68,202,641 

877,721,000 

731,928,000 

16-21 

12-67 

1927 

1928 





68,766,844 

72.483,032 

741,137,000 

732,697,000 

10-78 

1011 

1929 

1930 





76,039,301 

86,066,160 

781,040,000 

416,646,000 

10-27 

4-86 

1931 

1932 



• a 

• e 


73,635,959 

72.266.311 

356,393,000 

382,137.000 

4-83 

6-29 

1933 

1934 



a a 

a 


63,907,119 

66,871,447 

300,781,000 

286,484,000 

6-11 

4-26 

1936 

1936 



a 

• a 

• 

73,169,816 

67,238,160 

387,032,000 

393,463,000 

6-29 

6-8S 


(Eztraot from Table 7, on page 22B of the Japan Silk Year Book, 1936-36.) 
(lOO Kins-132-277 lbs.) 


( 12 ) Statement showing the Imports of Japanese Bilk into Englar^dfrom 1925 to 1937 
supplied by the representatives of the Government of Mysore, _ 


Year. 

Quantity 
of silk imported 
(in lbs.) 

Value in Yen. 

Average rate 
per lb. of silk 
(in Yen). 

1926 

1926 

a 

a 


a 

♦ 

108,599 

169,108 

1,667,000 

2,066,000 

16-36 

12-22 

1927 

1928 


sea 

as* 


298,649 

372.624 

3,217,000 

3,710,000 

10-77 

0-97 

1929 

1930 

a 

• • • 

a * • 


417,883 

443,128 

4,121,000 

2,912,000 

9-86 

6-67 

1931 

1932 

a 

a 

• a • 

ass 


1,132,769 

1,713,913 

6,100,000 

9,266,000 

6-44 

6-40 

1933 

1934 

a 

a 

sea 

• a a 


2,431,780 

3,026,233 

14,064,000 

14.237,000 

6-02 

4-70 

1936 

• 

a a a 


3,761,032 

21,460,000 

6-70 


(Extract from Table 7, on page 228 of the Japan Silk Year Book—1936-36.) 
(100 KinB>=132-277 lbs.) 


1036 . 

. 

• 

3,056,647 


1937 . 

• 

• 

4,068,367 

«• 


13 















(13) Sl^itcmeni tTuncing the Imports of Japanese eilic into Rritieh India form 192S to 1935 
supplied by the representatives of the Qovemment of Mysore. 


Year. 

Quantity of 
silk in lbs. 

Value in Yen. 

Average rate per 
lb. of sUk 
(in Yen). 

1626 


« 




1,720 

26,000 

1611 

1626 



• 



.. 

• • 

•• 

1627 



. 


‘ 

026 

10,000 

10-79 

1028 


• 




2,116 

27,000 

12-70 

1626 


« 




t 

» 

f 

1030 


• 




7,937 

45,000 

6-67 

1631 






26,101 

130,000 

4-oa 

1632 



• 



18,254 

70,000 

3 83 

1633 


• 

• 

• 


26,101 

163,000 

6-26 

1934 


* 

• 



477,652 

1,480,000 

3-09 

1038 






1,803,200 

6,633,000 

3-07 


(Estr«ut £roiu T«ble 7, on page !128 of the Japan Silk Year Book—1036-36.) 
(100 Kin8=-132-277 ibe.) 


(14) Extract from the Textile Manufacturer. July, 1958, supplied by the 
representatives of the (iOvernment of Mysore. 

The Silk Makkbt. 

With the two principal silk suppliers—Japan awl China—engaged in 
widespread hostilities, wide fluctuations in silk prices might have boon 
expected. Actually, according to the review of the silk trade in the 
Season 1937 by H. T. Gaddnm & Co., for the last eight months the 
price of Extra Japan, 13/16 denier, moved only between Is. and (is. dd. 
per lb. The reason i.s that the Japanese Oovernment is exercising a 
systomutic control over the price of .silk. The effect of the hostilities, 
and other international trouble, on silk has been indirect; it is tho con¬ 
sumption of raw silk in the United States of Americ.a, which has fallen 
severely. Con.stant intcrv<?ntion b.v the .Tapano-so Government hns been 
necessary to maintain the value in spite of reduced jirodviction and the 
elimination of the main competitor. If the yen is devalued further tho 
same control would serve to raise the Yen value of silk, and tho silk is 
being used in .Tupaii to .avoid importing cotton or wool. Quotations of 
Italian silk on thi.s market are entirely misleading. Hero totalitarian cllorts, 
home use of silk, a bargain with the United .States of America, and finally 
chance frost damage early this year have caused prices to be fantastically 
nominal. The homo market has sulfcrod Rcvcroly from imports, which 
Bome say is dumping, of both fabrics, chiefly in frocks, and hosiery. 
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Rayon continues to encroach on silk for fabrics, but silk to expand 
for hosiery use for which Japans are primarily the demand. Hence the 
lo.ss of China has bt“en loss keenly felt. The waste silk or spun silk 
trade has shown no improvement in the last twelve months, and at 
present is worse than a year ago. Regular supplies of Tussah Waste 
have boon cut off by the troubles in China and the prices have remained 
high, being never less than Is. 4itl. per lb., whereas. Canton steam waste 
has fallen from Is. 5d to lid. The estimates of British takings of raw 
silk are 39,000 bales against 33,300 bales in 1936-37, and waste silk 17,200 
bales against 17,700 bales (28,'100 bales in 1934-3o). 


(16) Extract from the Textile Manufacturer Year Book, 1038 {page i52), 
regarding raw silk supplies aied types, supplied by' the representatives 
of the (lovernment of Mysore. 

Filature silk (raw silk, grey silk, gum silk or grego) is first of all 
classified us to its country of origin and variety or class of worm. The 
silk produced by the hoinhyx Mori worm is considered to be the bo.st 
procurable from any country. Japan produces an excellent quality silk from 
the Yama-Mai worm. China and India from various typos of the Domlyx. 
group as well as silks from the Antherra and Attacus groujjs of worms, 
in each case the particular types are iudicaterl in quotations. 

Italian silks, especially from '* Piedmont ”, are the best reeled and 
most reliable silks, but the marketable output is very limited. France 
produces good quality silk, but most is absorbed by their own manu- 
faidorios. ” Ceveuncs ” is the best. Japanese filature silks are now the 
most important, as the export represents about 60 per cent, of the world 
total production. 

The Japanese silks are excellent in quality, clean, even, regular in 
count, good in colour (white and a Bmull amount of yellow), elastic, lustrous, 
fairly easy to degum, satisfactory in dyeing, readily weighted, and suitable 
for warp or weft in weaving us well as for knitting yarns. Thu (.nited 
States of America now uses over 70 per cent, of the world’s production 
of raw silk. Japanese raw .silk is pa.ssed from filature to exporter through 
brokors. It is not supposed to be exported until it has been tested and 
passed by the Govcrnniunt Raw Silk Inspection Bureau. 

The export of raw silk from China is now only about 20 per cent, 
of the world's output. The best quality Chinese filature silk is equal in 
every respect to any other, with tho extra advantage of natural qualities, 
but the amount produced is very limited. 

Shanghai is the market for northern and central districts, and the silk 
from this port is clussud as CJiina raws. Canton is the market for the 
more inferior grades of raw silks, which are not so clean, even, or reliable. 
Canton silk is frequently used for heavily twisted crepe yarns and for 


fillings. 

jndian there are many ** Native ** Indian silk worms which give 
an excellent variety of silk, but the mulberry-fed Bumbyx is the most 
favoured in tho province of Bengal, Mysore, Madras, Kashmir, Burma, 
Assam and Punjab. Tussah (Wild silk) is obtained from Chutia, Nagpur, 
Orissa and other parts of Bengal. 

The total product of raw silk in India is estim.atcd at 2,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, of this Mysore State and the Kollcgal District of the Madras 
Presidency supplies about l,500,(XJ(.l lbs. 

India also imports from China about 2,000,000 lbs. of raw silk per 
annum. The best filature silks arc of on excellent quality. 

Other countries and districts whore sericulture is now practised are 
Spain, (ieriminy, Hungary, Cxechosloviikia, Jugoslavia, Knmanio Bulgarm, 
Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, Brusa, Syria, Persia, Caucasia, Turkestan and 
Indo-China. 
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(16) Statemenlt supplied hy the representatives of the Government of 
Mysore at the time of oral evidence. 

Cost of producing Mysore liace cocoons (per lb.) taking an yield of 50 lbs. 

Rs. A. p. 

1. Cost of seed, 1 ounce.0 11 2 

2. Extra labour.2 0 0 

8. Cost of leaves (800 lbs.) at 2-2 pies per lb. . 9 2 8 

4. Appliances.10 0 

6. Miscellaneous .0 6 0 

13 3 10 

0 4 2-7 or 

0 4 3 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of cross-bred cocoons taking an yield of 70 lbs. 

R«. A. F. 

1. Cost of seed.16 6 

2. Extra labour.2 0 0 

3. Cost of loaves (980 lbs.) at 2-2 pies per lb. . 11 3 8 

4. Appliances.10 0 

6. Miscellaneous.0 6 0 

Total . 16 0 1 

Hence cost per lb. of cocoons . 0 3 8 

About Rs. 12 extra per acre per year for family labour, would giro 
sufBcient inducement for tho family. 


(17) Letter from the Tariff Board, No. Sil, dated the 9th August, 1938, to 
the Secretary to the Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Department, Bangalore. 

I am directed to forward a copy of the notes* submitted to the Board 
by Mr. E. L. Silva on the following subjects and to say that the Board 
would be glad to be furnished as early as possible, with the comments of 
His Highness’ Government on tho views expressed therein:-— 

(1) Production of silk. 

(2) Cross-brod seed. 

(3) Cultivaton of Univoltino races. 

(4) Tho Mysore cocoon versus tho Univoltine cocoon. 

(5) Measure of protection. 

* Printed with the replies furnished by the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Madras. 


Total 

Henco cost per lb. of cocoons . 
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08) Letter Nn. C. I. il2j37-X8, dated the S8th Avgust, 1038, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

I have the honour to forward the following additional notes as required 
by the President of the Tariff Board: — 

(1) Quantity of silk thrown by hand. 

(2) Percentage of silk content in foreign cocoonq in their homo 

countries. 

(3) Acreage under mulberry in deep and shallow well irrigated areas. 

(4) Rearing period of Mysore and Cross-breed worms indicating the 

number of feedings per day. 

(5) Variation between 42,000 worms per ounce of .seed and 27,500 

cocoons produced. Question No. 14. 

(6) Silk worm gut. 

(7) Decline in exchange. 


Enclosure 1. 

Statement shovring the total quantity of ram silk tv'isted by hand in the 
several centres in the State for which information has been collected. 


Oi_;-i 

No. of hand 

Quantity of raw 

oerwi 

No. 

Name of the Centre. 

twisting 

silk twisted 


machines. 

per year. 

Lbs. 

1. 

Bangalore City 

. 25 

3,750 

2. 

Kankanhalli 

. 2 

300 

3. 

Magadi . . . ■ 

6 

750 

4. 

Chikballapur 

. 2 

300 

5. 

Ciiikkanayakanahalli 

a 

yoo 

6. 

Sindughatta 

*'Takali ” twisting. 1,500 

7. 

Molakaimuru 

30 

4,SIX) 

8. 

Other centres 

10 

1,.500 


Total 

80 

13,500 


Notk.— The quantity of raw silk twisted on each machine is estimated at 
} lb. per day. 


Enclo-suro 2. 


Percentage of Silk Content in Cocoons produced in France, Italy, and ./n/xzn,. 

Infonnation regarding the silk content of cocoons produced in Italy and 
Franco, as far as avnilablo, is noted below; — 


Race. 

I. France — 

1. Cevennes 

2. Pirenei 

3. Varo 

Average 


Percentage 
of s.lk 
ff'ntent 

14()44 

11'48() 

14-400 

14-31 per cent. 
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Raee. 

II. Italy — 

1. Ascolnna . .. 

2. Brianza. 

?), Giallo . 

4. Ifitria . 

6. Porugia ....... 

6. Umbra . 

7. Giallo Indigenous. 

8. Fossninbrono. 

9. Gialln Italia 

10. Giallo Miliinofie .. 

Average . . 14*594 per cent 

Tlio above information is rather old. 

The following is the information pertaining to the hybrids reared in an 
Experimculal Station (Ascoli Piceno) in Italy during 1930: — 

Percentage 


Race. of silk 

content. 

1. Asroli Yellow X Koku.san 18.15*60 

2. Uiaiii o Uhinesox Bianeo Italy .... 13*25 

3. Bianco Italy x Bianco Ohincse .... 12*20 

4. .Majolla X Italian White.11*92 

6. Mnjella X Kokusan IS.14*77 

6. Majella X Chinese Yellow ..... 14*15 

7. Chinese Yellow x S. A. No. 2 . . . • 11*93 

8. fl. A. No. 25XChinese Yellow . . □ . 13*52 

9. 8. A. No. 2xMajeUa.13 00 


III. Japan — 19S7 — 

Spring 

Autumn 


Enclosure 3. 


Acreage under Mulberry in irrigated areas. 




Area in 

Ares In 



1931-32. 

1937-38. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

1. 

The total acreage . 

9.600 

8,300 

2. 

Tank irrigatoil gardens . 

3,800 

3,000 

3. 

Deep well irrigated gardens . 

2,800 

2,600 

4. 

Shallow well irrigated gardens 

3,000 

2,700 



9,600 

8,300 


Per <x;nt. 
. , 14 to 17 

12 to 16 


Percentage 
of silk 
content. 

14*306 

14*969 

15*162 

13*491 

13*031 

15*830 

14*549 

14*S.t6 

14*951 

14*769 
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Enclosure 4. 

Hearing period, i.e., time, taken from firxt feeding after hutching to last 
feeding before mounting, of I'ure Mysore and Cross-breed toorms in 
My.'iore, 

The rearing period depends upon the temperature and humidity condi¬ 
tions prevailing, (iencrully, during the cold uionth.s of December and 
January, the |H?riod is longer than during the re.st ol the year. The 
rearing pericol depends upon the skill of the rearor, the attention paid 
during roaring, the quality and quantity of leaves fed. 

During the rearing period, the worms moult four times. During this 
period of moulting, the worms do not eat food. 

The following stateinont indicates roughly the average roaring period in 
Mysore: — 




i . 



1 .. 

1 


4 

— 

c O 

.35 

til 

a-i 

2 S, 

i 

o 

a 

*c 

o 

■c 

rom after I mo 
till going to 
moult. 

eriod of 11 moult 

rom after 11 mo 
till going to 
moult. 

1 

a 

g 

'S 

■S 



Us 

ft. 

Ui 1 

Us 

Us 

Us 


/. Pure Mysore. 

days. 

hra. 

days. 

hrs. 

days. 

hra. 

1 

Cold months (JXxicmber 

C 

24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


and January). 







2 

Other months of the 


24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


year. 







n. Cross-Drecde. 



1 

1 

1 

! 


1 

Cold months (December 

8 

24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


and January). 







2 

Other months of the 
year. 

8 

24 

2i 

24 

3i 

24 


d 

— 

From after III moult 
till going to IV' 
moult. 

Period of rV monk. 

From after IV’ moult 
till ripening. 

■o ' 

° 

6 

3 

Active period. 

Resting pericxl. 


1 

/. Pure Mysore, 

days. 

brs. 

days. 

days. 

1 days. 

days. 

1 

(lold months (December 
and January). 

4 * 

30 

11 

1 

32 

27i 

4i 

2 

Other months of the 
year. 

II. Cross-Breeds. 

4» 

36 

0 

' 29J 

25 

4J 

1 

1 

1 

1 Cold months (Dceembor 

1 and January), 

4i 

30 

8 

29 

24 i 

44 

2 

’ Other months of the 
year. 

4i 

36 

6 

i 26 

1 

21J 

44 
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\iniiher of Icfilinijx qivfn in farh age ,—Tlie niimbor of footlings given 
dcpenrls upon the age of the worms, tlio temperature and Itumidity eonditions 
prevailing, tlie (pialily of leaves and the appetite of the worms. Generally 
'•peaking the young worms up to the 2nd moult require r.oreful handling as 
the loaves fed to these worms are tender, liavc been out to very thin pieee.s, 
are liable to dry up soon and lus it would bo difficult to find out whether 
the worms have oaten up the lenv<-8 fed. The young worms are very tiny 
and occupy very little spats;. The young worms have to he fed with small 
quantities of leaves very often during the hot jiortions of the day. 

The appetite of the wonn.s increases just in the middle of the eating 
period in each .stage. Immediately after brushing or after coining out of 
moult, the wonn.s do not have good appetite. Inter they have good appetite 
and just before going to moult the appetite decrea.ses. Hence, great attention 
IS re(|uirfid so a.s to avoid overfeeding when worms have no appetite and to 
avoid underfeeding when worms have goinl appetite, li.v careful observatiou 
and skilful feeding, the quantity of leaf consumed can be reduced and the 
worms given enough food when required so os to make them strong and 
healthy. 

The following statement roughly indicates the number of feedings given 
l>er day in each age : — 




Average 

temperature 

76 F. 

Average 

Humidity 

70 per cent. 

Average 
teuipcratiiro 
80" F. 

Average 
Humidity 
70 per cent. 

1 

From hatching till going to 1 moult . 

8 to 9 

10 to 12 

2. 

From after 1 moult till worms go to 11 
moult. 

7 to 8 

9 to 11 

3. 

From after [T moult till worms go to 
111 moult. 

7 to 8 

9 to 11 

4. 

From after HI moult till worms go to 
IV' moult. 

6 to 7 

8 to 10 

0 . 

From after IV' moult till worms ripen . 

5 to a 

7 to 9 

It is to be noted that out of tho total quantity of leave.s consumed 
tho worms (luting the rearing iieriod, the largc.st quantity, i.e., about 
per cent, is consumed from after the 1\’ moult till tho worms ripen. 


Enclosure 6. 


Note llcgarding Answer to Question No. 14 . 

In reply to Que.stion No. 11, it is stated that one ounce of Mysore seed 
gives about 42,000 worms. On pago 4 of note appended to the Memorandum 
it is stated that 140 layings of Mysore race weighing one ounce produce 27,r)(X) 
cocoons or 50 lbs. of cocoons. One ounce of hybrid seed produces about 70 
lbs. of cocoons. 

The practice in Mysore is to supply laying.s to sericulturists. The eggs 
aro not supplied loose and by weight. Tiie sale of eggs loose and by 
weight is the common practice in France and Italy. Even in Japan, the 
eggs arc mostly supplied by way of layings and not loose, i.e., not by weight. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the number of eggs that weigh ono 
ounce, experiments were carried out in the Government Silk Farms in 
Mvsoro. it was found out that on an average about 42,000 Mysore silk¬ 
worm oggs weigh ono ounce. During tho course of expcnnients c.nrried on 
from 1932 to 19:16, it was found that a Mysore female ninth lays from 280 
to 370 eggs in the course of 24 hours according to season, and the average 
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for the year was about 300 ecKs. The numbor of ckks laid by a female 
moth varies according to the care taken in the transport of seed-cocoons, 
the health and size of the moth, the care taken in handling the moths, 
the care taken at the time of pairing, separation of male motlis and at 
the time of laying eggs. After .separation from the male moth, the female 
moth lays most of the eggs within about four hours, but she will go on 
laying a few eggs off and on till next evening. 

Tn reply to Question No. 14, it is stated that “ the present wastage in 
silk-worm rearing Jiia.v he taken to be about jK.’r cent.”. This refeisj to 
tho ftfysorc race. This los.s refers to wastage of worms during tho rearing 
peri(xl and docs not take into account the worms that waste tho silk in 
trays and that do not spin cocoons or spin flimsy cocoons on chandrikos. 
Tho Mysore Race of worms begin to ripen at about 4 a.m. and stop at 9 A.M. 
Tho same thing happens on next two days also. The rearer has to be very 
prompt in picking up ripe worms a.s otherwise tho worms waste the silk 
on tho trays. In spite of all tho vigilance, a.s the ripening takes place in 
the early hours of the morning and as the ripe worms from a number of 
tra.vs have to he picked up at almo.st tho same time and as tho space is 
limited in the rear’s house to keep the trays on the floor and pick up the 
worms and ns the light at that time i.s not al.so good, there would be some 
dcla.v in picking up all ripe worms aiul some of them waste tho .silk on tho 
trays. Some of these worms do not form cocoons on tho chandrikos and 
some form very flimsy cocoons. All llie.se are rejected while harvesting the 
cocoons. The number of cocoons that are lost due to ihe above causes at 
tho time of mounting varies with each roarer and the facililios he has. 
Roughly it may he taken that 800 to 1,000 cocoons are lost this way. 

(Page 67 of the Tariff Board Report. Pages 27, 28 and 29 of tho Hand 
Book of Soviculturo Rearing of worms by Messrs. N. Rama Rao and 
M. Yonomurn.) 

Tho eggs of tho Mysore race Jo not nil batch on the same da.y. U.sunlly, 
about 6 per cent, hatch on the 1st day, 80 per cent, on the next day and 15 
per cent, on the Inst day. The rearers used to starve the first day’s 
hatchings so that those worms may he brushed on the 2nd day along with 
that day’s hatchings. Tho 3rd da.y’s hatching would be kept .separately for 
roaring. This was causing great imonvenience to tho roarer as ho would 
have no re.spite when the worms went to moult a.s oiio lot would go to moult 
ono day while tho other lot would go to moult the next day. To avoid this 
inconvenience, iho reavers have been induced to wtimiil.Tto tho egg.s hy gentle 
brushing with a feather. As a result, 00 per cent, of the eggs hatch on 
the same day now. The 10 per cent, hatching the next day are not kept 
for rearing. As tho rearers gain expericnco, it is expected tliat almo.st all 
the eggs will be made to hatch the .same day. 

Though one ounce of My.sore seed gives 42,000 worms, only 90 per cent, 
of these worms are thus used for rearing, i.c., 37,800 worms only aro used 
for rearing, 'I'ho losses during tho rearing periixl is about 25 per cent., 
i.e., about 9,4.50 worms are lost during rearing period out of 37,800 worms 
used for rearing. Hence, the rearer mu.st get 28,350 cocoon,s. 'flie losses 
at tho mounting period amount to about 900 worms as already explained 
above. Hence the rearer gets on an average about 27,500 saleable cocoons 
per ounce of Mysore seed. 

In tho case of cross-breeds, as all the cros.s-brccd layings are issued by 
Government and Aided Grainages, it has been possible to induce the roarers 
using cros.s-brced layings to pay great attention to .stimulate tho eggs well 
in time. As a result almost all tho eggs hatch on the same day and tho 
worms aro used for rearing. The eross-breed worms are al.so strong. They 
begin to ripen at about 8 a.m. and go on ripening till about 5 I’.M. and 

next day noon all the worms will be mounted. These worms do not 
vipen during night time. Honce, it is easy to pick up the ripe worms and 
iimiHil them. Thus, no wovms waste the silk on the tiays and tho number 
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of worms that do not form cocoons on chandrikes or that fornj flimsy coooona 
is very limited. 

The avorage yield from one ounce of cross-breed seed is 70 lbs. of <'ocoona 
and at 484 cocoons per pound, tbe number of cocoons produced per ounce 
of seed is 33,800. As there would bo .about 7 per cent. (2,3(0) of double 
cocoons, the number of worms that would have formed the coewms would 
bo 30,2.50 out of 42,000 worms brushed for renrinn. Hence, the averago 
percentage of loss in rearing cross-breed.s amounts to about 14 pel cen 
only. 


Enclosure 6. 


Manv/actvre of Silk-teorm Out. 

Tbe usual way of preparing silk-worm gut is to kill the full grown 
ailk-worm, ju.st when it is ready to form the cocoon, to iinmer.se tho worm 
in vinegar or acetic ai'id, take out the worm after 24 hours, extract tho 
silk gland and streti li it well. The stretched gland is dried naturally and 
cleaned and washed with Marseilles Soap and dried again in open air. 
Then it is ready for sale. 

Experiments were tried in Mysore to prepare silk-worm gut out of 1 ure 
Mysore and Cross-breed worms. Tho length of the gut obtained was not 
enough to satisfy tho requirements. 

From tho literature available it is seen tliat silk-worm gut is not 
prepared from doinestieatcd silk-worms. Tho domesticated silk-worms are 
reared for the purpose of producing raw silk, a.s such, the worms are made 
to produce cocoous and are not killed just before spinning to produce silk¬ 
worm guts. Tluultliy and full grown worms have to be killed for preparing 
guts as diseased worms or weak worms which do not form cocoons aro not 
suited a.s they will not liave secreted enough of tbe silky fluid in the silk 
glands. It would be more advantageous to allow healthy worms to prodnee 
cocoons for e.xtracting raw silk, tlian to kill them to produce short length 
guts unsuited lor the purpose for which they arc intended. 

Silk-worm guts were formerly prepared in Japan from the silk glands 
of wild and soinidomesticated silk-worms a.s the silk produced from these 
worms aro not so good and high grade as that proiluced from cocoons of 
domesticated worms. Tho .silu glands of these wild and scmidomeslicatod 
worms contain much more silky fluid than the domesticated worms, as such, 
longer length guts can be obtained from the wild and seniidoincsticat((d 
worms. 

It is understood that aow-a-dny.s, silk-worm gut used in surgery is not 
prepared from silk-worms at all. Raw silk is now u.se-d for the purpose of 
preparing the guts rcquircil in surgery. The. following information obtained 
from Japan in July 10.37 would he interesting in this conni ption - 

“ As for silk-worm gnt n.sed in surgery, they have usually .adopted 
raw silk with particular size from No. 1 to No. 12 according to tho 
ca.se, whereas, recently tliey use .such one as having prepared of sheep 
guts, us this can he spared the trouble of being taken off after the 
operated place is houlcd up and nulurally gives no. pain to the sulfcror.” 

"It is also learnt that some vegetable lualter is used for the saino 
purpose and also that a tiny metal particularly prepared for that 
purpose serves for the u.so of binding up tho operated place instead of 
sowing the place, now-a-dnys.” 

“ Tegusu silk made out of silk gland of Saturnia Pyretorum, West 
(a wild silk-worm) is not u.sod in .snr.qery at present.” 

Information available indicates that silk.worm gut ri>quiied in surgery 
is not prepared out of domesticated worms even in Japan wlicre long length 
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guts can bo obtained from domesticated silk-worms. The Japanese Govorn- 
nient have decided to positively encourage the silk gut manufacturing 
industry a.s raw silk is used for this purpose. 

Attempts were made to manufacture silk gut from twisted Mysore silk a 
couplo of years ago in the Government f?ilk Weaving Factory, Mysore, and 
the gut was supplied to tho Medical Department but the quality was not 
found satisfactory. The question is bciirg pursued. 


Enclosure 7. 

Depreciation of Exchange. 

In reply to Question No. (5fi, it is stnUKl that as compared to 19,31 tho 
Yon has depreciated by 4.5 per cent., the Shanghai Dollar by n!i per cent, 
as compared to 19J2 and tho Hongkong Dollar by 30 per (;ent. as compared 
to 1934. ^ 

Tho last Tariff Board on page 142 of tho Report have taken the following 
Exchange figures for the year 1932-33: — 


Ra. 

Hongkong.89 

Shanghai.117 

Japan.99 

Tho exchange rates prevailing in Augu.st 1938 aro noted below (Times 
of India): — 

Ra. 

Hongkong.86 

Shanghai.49 

Japan ..79 


On page 163 of the Tariff Board Report the fw-diity price of Filature 
and re-peelod imported silks is noted as Ra. 3-12 per pound at the then 
provailitig exchange rates. The ex-duty price of the same silk will now bo 
as follows at tho exchange rates prevailing in August 1938: — 



Per 

lb. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Hongkong. 

3 

9 

3'6 

Shangliai. 

1 

9 

1-5 

Japan ....... 

3 

1 

1-1 

The exchange rates prevailing in J)eeembor 1934 

are noted below: — 




Ra. 

Hongkong ....... 



120 

Shanghai ....... 



99 

Japan ........ 



78 


The rates prevailing for Canton Silk in Bombay Market in December 
1931 ranged from Rs. 4-2 to Rs. 4-5 per pound, i.e., the ex-duty price may 
be taken at Rs. 4 per lb. after deducting annas 3 lor landing charges per lb. 

At the exchange rates prevailing in August 1938, tho ex-duty price of 
tho same silk will bo as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Ra. A. p. 

2 13 4 
1 15 9 
4 0 9-8 


Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Japan 
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Tho exchange rates in August 1929 wore a .9 follows: — 

Hongkong ........ 

Shanghai ........ 

Japan . 

In August 1938, they aro a.s follows:.— 

Hongkong ........ 

Shanghai. 

J.apan ......... 


Rb. 

162 

130 


Ra. 

85 

49 

79 


The percentage of fall between August 1929 and August 1938, is noto<l 
below : — 


Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Japan 


Per cent. 
37 
69-8 
39 


(19) Letter jroin, the Director of Industries and Commerce in. Afysore, 
lianyatore, No. C. I. Ild/d? — dS, dated the 10th September, I'JSH, 

I have the honour to forward herewith copies of letter No. E. 14.5.5/JM, 
dated the 20th August, 1938, together with copies of enclosures and of 
No, E. 145.5/JM, dated the 30th August, 1938, received from tho Trade 
Cominissioner for Mysore in Ixiudon. 


Letter No. E. U.'iol.JM, dated the 30th August, 193d, from the Trade 
CommissiimeT-in-charge for Mysore in London, to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangalore. 

Particulars reoabdinq Sn.K Industry. 

U|)on receipt of your No. C. 1—412/37—.38, dated the 4th August, 
I approached the Secretary of tho Silk Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who atfordod me an iaUTview immediately. 

I now attach particulars received from that source, which I ho[>e will 
bo found constructive and useful. 

1 shall be pleased to go further with the matter if necessary. 


Letter from the Secretary, the Silk Association of Great Jhitnin and 
Ireland, London, to the Trade ('ommissioner-m-charge for Mysore in 
London, No, A. 3.'<—92), dated the I’Jthf'dOth Augu.si, I'.loS. 

T thank you for your loiter of the IPtii inst.Tiit, reference JM/E. 14.5.5, 
and ns requested have pleasure in enclosing herewith statistics indicating 
tho Imports for tho last five years of— 

(1) Haw Silk. 

(2) Silk cocoons and waste of all kinds. 

(3) Silk yarns and maiiufactures. 

Wherever available tho figures for imports from British India are shown. 

With regard to the point raised under (c) in your eommunication, 
practically no Indian silk has Seen imported into tho United Kingdom for 
some little time owing to the fact that it i.s not nearly so well reeled as 
Japanese silk, and tliat at the price asked for it it cannot compete with 
the much superior cuminudity from Japan. A.s no doubt you are aware. 
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in In<1ia tlie local silk is sold at approximately .Is. fid. per lb. higber than 
other silks on account of tho protective customs duty in operation there. 


V. K. Hau) ailk Importa, 


— 

1033. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

From British 

Ihs. 

19,022 

34,618 

22 

665 


Countries. 






1 

£ value 10,275 

1.3,248 

8 

266 

.. 

( 

lbs. 

181,310 

223,562 

161,678 

38,773 

111,372 

lUly . .4 





1 

£ value 

80,007 

72,033 

60,068 

13,901 

63,116 

r 

lbs. 

281,951 

247.433 

286,414 

417,089 

633,764 

China . , d 



1. 

£ value 

122,512 

80,088 

97,044 

161,616 

219,687 

( 

lbs. 

2,223,818 

3,013,128 

3,649,688 

3,663,609 

4,056,691 

Japan .d 



1 

£ value 

919,3.'>3 

947,079 

1,182,070 

1,391,338 

1.657,044 

r 

lbs. 

113,034 

114,678 

137,707 

176,194 

192,349 

Other foreign < 




oountrios. ^ 

£ value 

40,028 

36,806 

66,031 

68,699 

78,660 

r 

lbs. 

2,820,035 

3,633,319 

4.133,809 

4,280,330 

4,894,166 

Totals 



\ 

£ value 

1,178,235 

1,16.5,254 

1,385,311 

1,636,710 

2,026,297 

From British f 

lbs. 

Silk Cod' 

104,979 

oona arid W> 

113,391 

mtt of all It) 

1 153,521 

xda. 

140,022 

94,208 

Countries. < 





£ value 

0,829 

7,020 

8,086 

8,646 

0,027 

r 

lbs. 

683,912 

634.000 

120,731 


43,851 

Italy . 






1 

£ value 

47,422 

48,662 

8,604 

•• 

8,087 

r 

lbs. 

1,420,659 

2,307,992 

1,308,683 

1,624,486 

1,647,007 

China . . < 




\ 

£ value 

62,310 

70,488 

49,819 

87,029 

109,486 

r 

lbs. 

618,482 

916,000 

639,509 

866,435 

936,069 

Other foreign^ 





oountrios. 

£ value 

53,549 

69,998 

67,862 

93,269 

113,306 

r 

lbs. 

2,728,032 

3,971,443 

2,222,404 

2,637,8-13 

2,620,135 

Totals .< 




L 

£ value 

160,110 

186,168 

124,430 

188,934 

237,505 


Under the heading “ Other British Countries ” imports of Silk/Coooons and Waste 
of all kinds received from British India were:— 



lbs. 

99,616 

68,628 

146,966 

135,160 

(sub-divide 
ed figures 


£ value 

0,416 

3,440 

7,819 

7,906 

not yet 
aval ]ab)o.) 
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Total Import of Silk yarns and manufaflures ; Value only. 


From 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1036. 

1937. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British Countries 


31,502 

48,051 

28,630 

27,470 

49,008 

Germany . . . 


186,010 

207,861 

229,079 

302,100 

286,364 

France 


1,349,220 

1,161,842 

1,163,121 

097,302 

904,177 

Switzerland . 


483,800 

444,137 

318,676 

273,102 

281,634 

Italy 


309,402 

238,872 

190,248 

48,141 

161,998 

China . . . 


70,b98 

62,686 

105,323 

120,876 

96,291 

Japan 


663,324 

791,697 

803,217 

682,020 

703,144 

Other foreign countries 


130,108 

127,051 

90,426 

104,696 

126.702 

Total 




3,027,619 

2,602,396 

2,604,208 


Any iniports from India would be oiassificd under the heading “ Total 
from Britiah Countries Owing to their smallness they are not shown 
separately in any of the Customs statistics wh'ch are issued. 


Voim uf letter No. E. It/.’iOiJM, dated the SOth August, 30SS, irom the 
Tr^e Commissioner-iii-chaTge for Mysore in London, to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, Mysore. 

PaRTICULAIIS RGOABDINO StLK iNDVSTRy. 

Yours No. C. 1—412/37—38, dated the 4th August, also yours 
D. 4—38—39, dated the 13th August. 

Further to my letter of the 20th instant, I now have pleasure in giving 
you the following further current information, which 1 trust will prove 
useful—this statement shows the Cmstcms Duty payable on silk cocoona 
and waste of all kinds, raw silk and silk yarns entering the United 
Kingdom: — 


Cocoons and wastes of all kinds— 
Undischarged .... 
Wliully or in part discharged, 
other than noils 
Noils ..... 

Raw— 

Undischarged .... 
Wholly or in part discharged 
Yarn— 

Undischarged .... 

Wholly or in part discharged 
not being noil yarn . 

Noil yarn. .... 


Import Dptiks. 
Silk. 

Per lb. 

«. d. 


0 0 

1 6 
0 0 



plus 25 per cent, of the 
value of tbo article. 


full 
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(20) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. C. 1 — 412, dated the 10th September, I'JiS. 

I have tho honour to forward herewith the undermentioned notes (five 
copies of each) us dosired by the President, Indian Tariff Board. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt. 

Enclosures: — 

(1) Up-to-date information to be added to tho Memorandum and 

Replies to General Questionnaire sent by the Government of 
Mysore. 

(2) Octroi Duty levied on foreign silk and yarn by the Bangalore 

City Municipality. 

(d) Statement showing the approximate yield of mulberry leaves 
from one acre of bush mulberry garden and the quantity of 
loaves pluckwl by a female cooly per day. 

(4) Coat of seedlings required to laise one acre of buah mulberry. 

(5) Statement indicating the results of teats of raw silk (Indian 

and Foreign) conducted in September, 1938 (page 88 of last 
Tariff Board Report). 


Enclosure I. 

Information to be added on to the Memorandum and Replies to the 
General (Jnestiunnaire sent by the My.soro Govornmciit to the Indian 
Tariff Boaid, to bring tho figures up-to-date. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Annkxuhe a.— Average Declared Value of Imported Haw Silk and Silt 

Piece-goods. 

May 1938. Juno 1938. July 1938. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. Rb. a. p. 

1. Raw Silk . 319 2 10 4 2 12 1 

2. Silk Piece-goods 068 060 06 11 

Annexvre A1 .—Statement showing the Exchange Rates. 

Hongkong. Shanghai. 

July, 1938 . 85 62 

August, 1938 . 85 49 

Anne.xuek B .—Rates of Canton and daixm Sill, of 20/22 Denier, per pound 

{Bombay Rales). 


'ortnight ending— 

Canton. 

Rb. a. p. 

Japan. 

White. 

Rs. A. 

Yellow. 

Ka. A. 

30th June, 1938 . 

4 2 

0 

5 5 

6 2 

loth July, ]9.'i8 . 

4 4 

0 

6 7 

6 4 

31 .-.t July, 1938 . 

4 2 

6 

5 9 

6 0 

loth August, 19.38 

4 5 

0 

5 12 

5 10 

31st August, 1938 

4 4 

0 

5 14 

5 12 



AN.'mxDBi! 0 .—Sales of Charka Silk per pound. 



31at Aug. „ . . . 440 470 3S0 3 12 0 350 4 10 
















Annexthe n. — Hate oj Iterling Cocoon per pound. 


169 
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NOTE APPENDED TO THE MEMORANDUM. 

(Btutonicut 2.) 

Annexuiie J ,—Export of Haw Silk an<{ SUk R'ajte from the State during 

J9.i7-S8. 

Pull Year (April lo end oC March). 

Export of Raw SUk. Export of silk waste. 

Year. (Quantity in Value in Quantity in Value in 

lbs. laklw of Rs. lb». lakhs of Rs. 

laiT-IS . . dT,'5,447 22 1)3 171,237 0-57U 

Annkxi.'Ek U.—Haw S'dk and Twisted Silk Imported into the State during 

1!,.97-38. 

Full Year (April to oiid of March). 

Raw silk. Twisted sUk. 

Yeor. Quantity in Value In Quantity in Value in 

lbs. Ra. lbs. Rs. 

1937-38 . 501,038 24,16,469 61,758 2,9M39 

An>t.xure III —Artificial Sdl; and Artificial Silk Twist Imported into the 

State during f9.J7-.ytf. 

Full Year (April to end of March). 

Artificial silk. Artificial silk twist. 

Year. Quantity in Value in Quantity in Value in 

lbs. Ks. lbs. Rs. 

1937-38 . 31,680 23,700 802,619 7,00,789 

liiforniiition to he added on to Answers to Questions Nos. 29 and 32 
of th<! Replies sent by the Mysore Government to tlie General Questionnaire 
issued by the Indian Tariff Hoard, to bring the information up-to-date, 

An,<,wers to Question. No. 20. 

lo) Till! liitii! e.\]>endi1 me on reeling for 1937-.38: — 

Year. Total works expenditure, 

Rs. 73,816-6-8 


19.37 -.38 



(h) The coat of prodiiting ono pound of raw silk in the Government 
Silk Filature, Mysore, during 1937-38: — 

Heads. Amount. 


1. Cost of reeling cocoons 

2. Cost of labour. 

3. Cost of power, light and fuel 

4. Coat of water and soap . 

6. Cost of supervision and management— 

(n). 

(b) . 


Rs. A. p. 

5 6 7 
0 14 6-75 
0 9 4-80 
0 0 0-60 

0 2 4 
0 3 0 


[Figures under (It) relate to the pay of the 
Senior Sericulliiral Inspector for thu full 
year and the pay of the Mechanic and 
Reeling Demonstrator till the middle of 


September, 1937 only ] 

6. Cost of repairs and maintenance . 0 1 10 

7. Selling expenses. 

8. Other expenses. 0 3 6'75 

9. Depreciation charges . ' . . . . 0 4 O'10 


Total excluding (h )—5.7 ll 0 

Dechi-rt— Coat of waste.0 6 8 


Not cost of silk.7 4 4 

Net co.st including (6)^—5 . . . 7 7 4 


Arnii'fr fo Gur.^fian. No. SS. 

The nmximum capacity of the Mysore Government Filature and the 
actual output of silk and silk waste. 

Instead of figures given for 10 months during 1937-38, insert the figures 
given below for the full year 1937-38; — 


Year. | 

No. of 

1 Maximum capaeity. 

Actual Out-put. 

Hnsins. 

Silk. 

Waste. 1 

Silk. 

Waste. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1837-38 .... 

I 

34 1 

j 12,750 

8,320 

0,B37 

6,444 


Enclosure II. 


Octroi Duly Uvicl by the City Municipality on Foreign Silk Yarn, etc., 
imported into Dangaiore City. 

Kind of yam (foreign). Duty levied. 


1. Raw Silk 

2. Artificial Silk 

3. Foreign Yarn 


Rs. A. 

2 0 I 

9 (percent. oi 
Q j valorem. 

1 9 J 
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EncloHuro III. 

(a) Statement thowii^g the approximate yield of mulberry leaves in different 
crops daring a year from one acre of Mulberry Garden. 


Number 
of crop. 

Rain-fed. 

Tank 

irrigated. 

Shallow well 
irrigated. 

Deep well 
irrigated. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1st Crop 

1,(500 

2,400 

2,500 

2,600 

2nd Crop , 

1,200 

1,700 

2,000 

2,300 

3rd Crop . 

880 

1,300 

1,700 

1,900 

Jth Crop . 

720 

1,000 

1,600 

1,700 

6 th Crop 

600 

800 

1,200 

1,600 

6 th Crop 

. 

800 

1,100 


Total , 

. 6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 


N.B. —1. The average yield of 6,000 lbs. in Mysore area rainfed giirdena is 
obtained provided the rainfall is timely and normal. 

2. In deep well irrigated gardens, the plante are generally pruned 
tc the ground at each harvest and generally five crops are 
obtained. 


(b) Statement indicating roughly the Quantity of leaies pluehed by a 
female cooly in a day. 



I at 

2 nd 

3nl 

4tb 

nth 

6 tb 


crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1. Dry Gardens 

. 60 

40 

30 

30 

30 

... 

2. Irrigated Gardens 

. 60 

45 

35 

36 

35 

30 


Enclosure TV, 

A'ofe regarding the Cost of Seedlings required to raise one acre of Hush 

Mulberry, 

Mulberry yields fruits twice a year, i.e,, February and March, and 
July and August. The ri|)R fruits from well grown mulberry trees have 
to be collected and seed prepared from the same. The seed lia.s to bo 
dried m the .shade and preserved for a few month.s before sowing. 

A seed bod has to bo prep.ired and the mulberry seed sown in the 
seed bed. As the plants grou up, tlio seedlings have to bo thinned out, 
the weak ones removed and cultural operations attended to. When the 
seedlings are nine to twelve months old, they ran be used for planting 
bii.slies. The eo.st of raising .about 12,000 .seedlings (one 3 'oar old) amounts 
to about, Its. 20 as per the information avuilublo in Government Mulberry 
Gardens. These .seedlings itro enough to plant about 2 acres of rainfed 
gardens and IJ arres of irrigated gardens. Hence the cost of seedlings 
enough to plant one acre of r.ainfed garden would be Its. 10 and in the 
case of irrigated gardens about Hs. 13. 
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As it takes a long time to raise seedlings and as the quantity available 
for distribution would be limited, experiments were conducted to see if 
the cuttings from the seedlings would be more advantageous than the 
ordinary cuttings available for raising bush mulberry. Seedlings were 
plantud in (ioverninent gardens and the cuttings obtained from these at 
the time of pruning were planted separately. It was found that the bushes 
raised from cuttings of seedlings gavp a bettor (lunlity and quantity of 
leaves than the bushes raised from ordinary cuttings. Hush mulberry has 
been raised from seedlings in Government Mulberry Gardens and the cuttings 
obtained from these when the bushes are pruned annually are being 
supplied free of cost to scriculturists for planting purposes, subject to the 
condition that times the quantity of cuttings supplied is given back to 
the Department when the garden is pruned in the year following the first 
planting. As the seedling bushes in Govoniment Mulberry Gardens are 
not raised merely for the sake of supplying cuttings and as the leaves from 
these bushes are used for rearing purpose.s, the cost of these cuttings from 
seedlings will be almost the s.-imo as that of tho ordinary cuttings. The 
market rate for mulberry cuttings is governed by the law of demand and 
supply. 
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Kncloaure V. 


Comparative Silt TeaU done in Jffi/eore Silt Filataret, Ltd-, 


N»me of Filature Deni- 
Siik plaoe. ers. 


Winding 

Bate for half Uniformity , „ 

, •' Avoraeo 

per an hour, nr , . 

\-t 1 (iotuers. 

lb. ,\o, of denier. 

hrenka. 


Foreign 1 . China (Canton 28/32 4 4 0 

Silk. hllature ailk). 


3 43, 3fi, 34. 44 39'26 


2. Ditto . 20/22 4 fl 0 


3 22, 20,26, 26 23-28 


3. Japan (Fila- 20/22 8 12 0 

ture white). 


7 22-r>, 22, 22-75, 22-40 

22-5. 


4. Ditto .13/18 6 0 0 JVil 18,17,22,17 18-6 


6 . Japan (Yellow) 20/22 I 8 10 0 


Indian 6 . Kashmir (Yel- 28/32 6 10 0 

Bilk. low). 

7. Ditto . 24/28 6 10 0 


8 . Mysore Bilk 16/18 
Filature, Ltd. 


Nil 23-8,22-5,26, 24-26 

25. 

1 40, 30, 29, 33-4 

34-75. 

Nil 28-25, 27-76, 27-9 

20. 26-75. 

3 18, 20. 19, 20 19-26 


9. Ditto 


3 30,31,20,32-5 306 


10. Kollcgal, III 

quality, given 
by Mr. 

Achayya. 

11. Kollrgal foot- 
rccled silk 
given by Mr. 
Achayya. 

12. First quality 
(Binganallur) 
handed by Mr. 
Aol ayya. 

13. Charka Silk 
(Chiekballapur). 


6 81,64,27,80 66-6 


1 33, 36. 38. 39 36-26 


6 17-75, 16, 16, 16-4 

13. 


(Hank too 20,18-76, 18 17-0 

big, not I 

poaailile 
for wind¬ 
ing tests.) 


N.B .—Prices given for silks from No. 1 to 
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ISytort, bated on International Standarde, September 1038. 


Nerve. 

F.loaticity, per¬ 
centage of elongation 
before breaking. 

Tenacity, No. of 
grammes of weight 
supported. 

LuBtre, 

Cleanimese. 

Fair . 

15, 14'2. 178. 18-4 
Average 16‘8 

124, 105, 134, ISl 
Average 128'6 

Poor . 

Not completely free 
from lioas. 

Fair . 

13. 14, 17. 14 
Average I4'u 

68. 58, 64, 67 
Average 6r75 

Kair . 

Ditto. 

Fair . 

20-2. 10-8, 1.3, 17 8 
Average 16‘4 

48. 54. 01 
Average 55*0 

Dull . 

As far as possible free 
from floes. 

Fait , 

14-8, fl'6. In, 7-8 
Average 11'8 

74. 66, 70. 64 
Average 68'25 

Fair . 

Ditto. 

Good . 

la-B. 20 , IS. 18-8 
Average 17‘1 

74 , 78, 71, 65 
AreTt.go 71’6 

Dull . 

Ditto. 

Good . 

14, 20-8, 14-6, 17'8 
Average 16-8 

129, 134. 104, III 
Average 119'5 

Dull . 

Not eompletely free 
from floss. 

Good . 

7. 20. 15-2. 8 
Average l2‘o 

70, 60, 71. 95 
Average 74 

Dull . 

Good. 

Very 

good. 

17-4, 18, 1«'4. Ifl'2 
Average 17'7 

60, 72, 80. 60 
Average 68 

Very 

good. 

99 per cent, clean silk. 
Certain pon-entage 
of llo.s .1 could bo 
seen hero and there. 

Very 

good. 

21-8, 19, 18'6, 16 
Average 180 

134, 107, 1.30, 128 
Average 124-7 

Very 

good. 

Ditto. 

Poor . 

Too coarse for 
serimeter tests. 


Dirty . 

Very bad. 

Fair . 

13, 10-2. 7 
Average lO’l 

44, 57, 44 
Average 48'3 

Good . 

Good, Contains 
ftOrirs. 

Fair 

13. 13, 17-8. 80 
Average 13'07 

55, 65, 46, 41 
Average 4!) 

Good . 

Ditto. 

Fair . 

12, 9-8, 12 

Average 11-2 

80, 61, 67 

Average 62'6 

Good . 

Ditto. 


Ko. 7 are Bombay prioM per ponad. 
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(21) Letter from the Director of Jjufnutries and Commerce in. Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. A. 1-~2TJ, dated the llth Novemher, VJSH. 

I have the honour to send herewith the following information for tho 
use of the Indian Tariff Board: — 

(1) Note on Keseareh work to be done in Serieulture. 

(2) Prices of Canton and Japanese Silks to end of October, 19J8. 

(3) Prices of reeling cocoons in Mysore to end of October, 1938. 

(4) Prices of M>’soro Charka Silk to end of October, 1938. 

(5) Area under Mulberry in 1937-38 (Table 21 of last Tariff Board 

Reiiort). 

(6) Cost of production of disease-free seed in Government grainages 

during 1937-.38 (Table 29 of hast Tarifi Board Ileport). 

(7) Cost of [iroduction of di.scnse-free seed in aided grainages during 

1937-.38 (Table 30 of lust Tariff Board Ueporl). 


Enclosure 1. 


Stricidture Research Work. 

1. Mnlhcrry CuUit'iition — 

(a) Analjuis of different kinds of .soils on which mulberry is grown 
and analysis of leaves produced. 

(h) Collection of varieties of mulberry—both Indian and Foreign— 
and studying tho bc.st methods of propagation, leaf yield, suit¬ 
ability to I(K'nl conditions, etc., to select better varietie.s suited 
to different parts of India. 

(f) linproveincnt of mulbervy by .selection by raising seedlings 

(d) Improvement of mulberry by hybridising. 

(e) Improvement of mulberry by grafting—shoot grafts, root grafts, 

etc. 

(/) Manurial experiments. 

(g) Spacing experiments. 

(h) Different systems of training—bush, dwarf, tree, etc. 

(i) Different systems of planting. 

(j) Disca.se.s of mulberry—fungus disease and other diaeoses; enemies, 

such aa caterpillars, etc. 

(fe) Development of root system in iiuilborry—cuttings, seedlings and 
saplings. 

(l) Water requirements of mulberry. 

(m) Methods of pruning and cultivation. 

(n) Methods of preserving and transporting mulberry leaves. 

(o) Classilication of local mulberry. 

2, Drainage Work — 

(a) Methods of transport of seed cocoons. 

(b) Methods of packing and tran.sport of eggs. 

(t) Effect of soils, irrigation, manures, on tho quality of seed cocoons 
and the health of resulting worms. 

((/) Effect of nutrition on sex of moths emerging from seed cocoons, 
(e) Separation of cocoons according to sex before emergence of moths. 
if) Kefrigorntion of eggs to delay hatching. 

(ii) Refrigeration of seed cocoons to delay emergence of moths. 

(h) Refrigeration of male moths and female motlis. 
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(i) ITihcrnation of univoltino and bivolliiio ofjRa. 

0) Temperature and liumidity conditions and hatching of eggs. 

(it) Motli crushing machines. 

(0 Different kinds of paper for egg sheets. 

(m) Virility of male motlis for cross-breeding purposes. 

(n) Number of eggs laid by a female moth in different seasons of 

the year and the percentage of hatchings. 

(o) Artificial hatching and hibernating eggs. 

3. Silk-wiii'm Bearinij — 

(a) Foreign races of worms suited to different localities and different 
seasons of the year. 

;ft) Tfyhrids suited to local conditions. 

^c) Improvement of local races by selection. 

(d) Tlio effect of mulberry leaves of different soils, etc., on the 
health of the worms and quality and quantity of silk produced. 
(f) Spacing experiments to determine space required for worms of 
different races, hybrids, etc., in diffeient seasons of tbe year. 
if) Feeding experiments with chopped leaves, shoots and branches. 

(o) Methods to make all the eggs hatch at the same time. 

(/i) Effect of different manures on the health of worms and quantity 
and quality of silk. 

(t) Quantity of leaf fed, consumed by worms and wasted by worms. 

(?) Analysis of worms and litter. 

(k) Temperature and humidity conditions in rearing rooms and the 

health of worms. 

(l) Feeding experiments with leaves of mulberry, trained in different 

methods and of different methods of cultivation. 

(in) Methods of (leaning silk-worm bods, 

(n) Determining optimum amount of moisture in mulberry leaves in 

different seasons of the year. 

(o) Feeding experiments with foreign varieties of mulberry and with 

grafted varietie.s of mulberry. 

ip) Space required in cocoonages for different races of worms in 
difforonl seasons of tbe year. 

(q) Methods of reducing the percentage of double cocoons in cross¬ 
breeds. • 

(t) Differciit methods of cocoonages. 

(. 1 ) Best period of harvesting cocoons. 

(t) Wastage in rearing. 

4. Silk-U'tirm Diseufes — 

(fi) Pebrine, Flachorie, Cras.serie, Muscardine, Ply Pest. 

(I/) Disinfectants. 

o. Pmiliictidii Ilf liuic Silk — 

(n) Methods of collection and transport of cocoons. 

(h) I.oss of weight in cocoons in different seasons. 

(c) Methods of conditioning cocoons. 

(d) Methods of iircscrvation of ixicoons. 

(c) Methods of cooking cocoons. 

(/) Advantages and disadvantages of “ button system ” and “ jette- 
boiit ” .system of reeling. 

(g) Number of reeling ends in basins suited to local eoioons and 
workers. 
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(ft) Ubo of chemicals in cqokiiig and reeling cocoons. 

(j) Mathofls of packing, preserving and transport of raw silk. 
ii) Methods to improve raw ailk produced in indigenous charkaa. 

(k) Methods of improving ailk waste. 

6. General — 

(n) Rstablishment of silk conditioning heuses. 

(b) Establishment of Experimental Stations in different parts of 

India with expert staff and full equipment to carry on all items 
of experimental work connected with silk industry. 

(c) Establishment of fully equipped soricultural schools for training 

expert staff, research workers and Departmental staff. 

(d) Study of the utilisation of bye-products:—Silkworm litter, 

Mulberry Twigs, flim.sy and poor cocoons, double cocoons, silk- 
wasto, jiierccd cocoons and pupal. 

(e) Collection and dissemination of information, relating to tho indus¬ 

try—both Indian and Foreign. 

(/) Establishment of cocoons markets. 

(o) Establishment of agencies in consuming centres for popularising 

Indian raw silk. 

(ft) F^stablishincut of agencies for collection of statistics regarding 
silk industry in various parts of India. 

(i) Constitution of an All-Indian Sericulture Congress on the lines of 
tlie Indian Scienco Omgress. 

(}) Publicntiou of a Sericultural Journal. 

(fc) Provision of facilities to sericultural workers and sericulturists 
to study the silk industry in other countries. 


Enclosure 2. 

Injormati'in to he ailded on to the Memorandum and Iteplies to the. General 
Questionnaire sent hy the Mysore Government to the Indian Tariff 
Board, to bring the, figures up-to-date. 

MEMORANDUM. 


AnnrxvUE B .—Bates of Cunton and Japan Sdk of 20122 Denier, per pound 

(Bombay Bates). 


Japan. 


For tho fortnight ending. 

Canton. 

White. 


Yellow. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

R-s 

A. 

p. 

Hs. 

A. 

30th Juno, 1938 . 

4 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

2 

15th July, 1938 . 

4 

4 

0 

5 

7 

0 

5 

4 

31 st July, 1938 . 

4 

2 

6 

6 

9 

0 

6 

6 

15th August, 1938 

4 

5 

0 

5 

12 

0 

5 

10 

31st August, 1933 

4 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

5 

12 

15th September, 1938 . 

4 

6 

3 

a 

1 

6 

5 

15 

30th September 1938 . 

4 

6 

9 

6 

1 

0 

5 

15 

15th October, 1938 

4 

5 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

14 

31st October, 1938 

4 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

C 

0 





Enriosura 3. 

Inforfnatio'n, to be added on to the Meinorartdum and Uepties to the General Questionnaire sent by the Mysore Government to 

the Indian Tariff Board, to bring the figures up-to-date. 

MEMORANDUM. 


109 



Slat October 1938 . . . 3 10 3 0 3 6 2 10 





























AJWEXfRE ‘C’ OF THE MEMORANDUM. 
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Knolosure 6, 


TABLE XXI. 

Statement ehowing the area vnder Mulberry. 


Year, 

Dry. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Tank 

irrigated. 

Per- 

eentage. 

Deep 

well 

irrigated. 

Per* 

centage. 

Shallow 

Well 

irrigated. 

Per- 

centage. 

1937-38 . 

18,200 

acres. 

69% 

3.000 

acres. 

11% 

2,600 

acres. 

10% 

2,700 

acres. 

10% 


Total Area—26,500 acres. 


Enclosure 6. 


TABLE XXrX. 

Oovemment Qrainagea. Cost of production of disease-free layings. 



Cost of produc¬ 
tion per 
ounce of D. E. 
seed. 

Sale price per 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

Sale price per 
ounce of cross¬ 
breed layings. 

{Cross-breed and 
Pure Mysore.) 



Bs, A. F. 

Bs. A. F. 

Bs, A. F. 

2 2 0 

0 11 2 

1 6 S 


Enclosure 7. 


TABLE XXX. 

Aided Orainages. Cost of production of disease-free layings. 



Cost of produc¬ 
tion per 

ounce of disease- 
free layings. 

Sale price per 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

(Cross-breed and 
Pure Mysore.) 

Bs. A. F. 

1 9 0 

Bs. A, F. 

0 11 2 


Sale price per 


Ba. A. p. 

1 6 5 
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(22) Demi-official letter from M. S. liam Chandra Dao, Etn., B.A., 
Director of Industries and Commerce, Bangalore, to N. N. Anklesama, 
Esq., C.I.K., Bar.-at-Law, Member, Indian Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated 
the lllh November, 

I am awfully sorry I could uot send you the promised note on the com¬ 
parative merits of Bounties and Protective Duties oil these days as 1 Imve 
been very busy with suinu urgent matters here. I have now prepared a 
note which I eucloso for your kind perusal. I am afraid that this note 
will come to you as an unpleasant surprise because having thought deeply 
over the matter, 1 have not been able to change over from my conviction 
that bounties will not satisfy the Indian Industrial conditions as they are 
to-day and unless they aro assisted by adequate protective tarills their 
position will continue to bo vuliiernblo. With this fear in my mind I am 
sending the note to you for what it is worth. 

As you know I have been called by your President to meet the Board 
on tho 16th instant. I am leaving boro on the 13th morning and will 
arrive in Calcutta on tho 15th and shall take the earliest opportunity after 
my arrival to call on you. 

I am bringing Mr. H. S. Qovinda llao with me. Mr. K. ShaiiMuddin 
Khan should have also accompanicHi us but bo will unavoidably have to 
stay away here bei'uusu his presence is urgently needed in counection with 
the work of the Spun Silk Factory. 


Eneloauro. 

Note on, the comparative merits of a system of Bounties and I’roteclive 
Duties for the Serkultural Industry, 

It is sometimes held that assistance to an indigenous industry to combat 
foreign competition is likely to bo more cifectivc and aecompli.shcd with 
greater cose by tho grant of bounties than by a protective tariff. 

A high protective duly it is said, has several disadvantages, such as a 
heavy rise in price to tho disadvantage of the consumer. Protective duties 
are said to oncoiirngo smuggling and thereby neutralise tho effects of such 
duties on local production. Protective duties are also said to afford no 
direct stimulus to [iroduction. A system of tariffs is condemned as a rigid 
and inelastic one which will admit of no spontaneous and needful variations 
to suit changed conditions. A system of bounties, on the other hand, 
renders it possible to .assess the extent of assi.stance required every year 
and for the legislature to scrutinise tho requirements of the industry so as 
to keep the burden on the exchequer ns low as possible. 

The levy of protective iluties, it is true, involves a sacrifice; so also 
the grant of a bounty involves a sacrifice. But the former has this merit 
in that a part of the burden, at least, is shifted cn to the olioiildcrs of the 
competing country, whereas in the latter case, the burden in its entirety 
must be borne by the nation. The alleged drawback of a protective duty, 
viz., that it encourages .smuggling is loss of a practical difficulty and is 
purely an administrative problem. Tho enstonrs machinery for detection 
of fraud, etc., is becoming more and more ellficient, so that it is quite 
possible to control and coniine smuggling within very narrow limits. 

Tlio arguniont that protective duties will not act as a direct stimulus to 
production is easily answered. Several important industries of India, such 
as, Sugar, Cotton r.nd Steel have risen and thrived behind tariff walls. 
There is no rea.son why sill; .should not flourish just as well behind a tariff 
wall. Bounties, monsiver, have this defect in that though the stimiilins 
to production is tliere, the iinproveinont is only quantitative and improve¬ 
ment of quality is not directly encouragod. But a protective duty does 
both. 
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Taussig in his “ Some Aspects of tho Tariff Questions ” says “ in France 
as is well known, bounties have been given since 1892 on raw silk; a 
compromise in the clomi'.nds of tho producers in the South for protection, 
and those of the manufuttir.ers for cheap inateJinl. Because of tho method 
by which it was allotted the bounty seems to have stood in the waj’ of 
technical advance in tho industry. At all events the output of raw silk has 
barely held its own 

Tho rigidity and inelasticity complained of in a system of protective 
duties is equally present in a system of bounties. This difficulty, however, 
is not at all an insui mountable one as is evidenced by the recent tarifl 
history of India. The Government may take power to change the tariff 
schedules in response to tho varying needs of tho hour and also provide for 
unforeseen developments, e.g., Safeguarding of Industries Act. 

Operating bounties on an annual basi.s, affording thus opportunities for 
periodical scrutiny is a highly doubtful affair. Both the systems, vis.. 
Bounties and Protective Duties cannot in their very nature become effective 
during the short period of one year. The period of operation should bo 
fairly long if the results desired are to be brought about. The instanco 
of France is a case in point, where tho bounty on silk was given in 1909 
a twenty year .period. Either protection or subsidisation—if its forces 
are to come into full play and tho desired effects brought about—has to be 
applied continually over a sufficiently long period to an industry. Only 
this long and continued assistance can gis’e an industry tho necessary 
strength to compete on equal terms with the foreigner. Thus bounties cannot 
anymore than tariffs develop an industry within a short period. Moreover, 
under the bounty system since the subsidy has to be annually voted, the 
hazard to an indiretry is not a little, as it is then liable to be at the 
mercy of an unsympathetic legislature, unable to comprehend the genuine 
needs of the industry, or one which is actuated purely by party motives. 
The assurance of consistent and conlinuous assistance would thus be a highly 
doubtful affair, fraught as it would bo with a great deal of uncertainty. 

Apart from the fact that bounties have no great claim to superiority 
over tho protective duties, they have several disadvantages of their own. 
A bounty is essentially in the nature of a stimulant to exports and to 
meet the effects of foreign competition in the open market. The point of 
importance here i.s th.it this condition is not applicable lo the Indian Bilk 
Industry which has ns yet not been able to meet the liomc demand. 

In the case of bounties it is difficult to assure assistance over a sufficiently 
long period. Thus there will he a hindrance to tho necessary investments 
and improvements being effected in the industry. There is little likelihood 
of a legislature approving of a system of bounties for a sufficiently long 
period and bounties distributed over two or three years will hardly scivo 
their purpo.se. An idea of tho period of assist.ince necessary can l>e had 
on a referenco to bounties in France which were given for a period of .37 
years. (Bawlley: “Economics of the Silk Industry’’, pages 157, e< sec.) 

Tho question of the allocation of the burden (vf assistance is a compli¬ 
cated affair. Whether tho Central or Provincial Government or the States 
should bear the burden and in what proportion is a difficult question to 
detormino. To the Central Legislature the fact that tho bulk of the silk 
industry is located in Indian States may not have any great interest or 
appeal, and yet the Indian States have a real claim on its attention in 
BO far as they contribute a large part of the customs revenue cf tho 
Government of India. Tho subsidy should thus rightly come from tho 
Central Government, but wbethei the legislature will grant a subsidy, 
which anumtits to a deduction f.-om tho Central Uevenue is a doubtful 
matter. 'I'his being tlie ca'o, it will, it can bo hoped bo better dilcposed 
towards a system of protecting the industry by tariffs. 

Mensvires of improvements such a., rese.arch work, etc., would be an 
additional charge on the Government in the case of bounties whereas it is 
Usual and just that such a biiidrn should be shifted on to tho competing 
countries by moans of protective duties. 
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With reKflrd to the Silk IiidUKtrv, a system of bounties presents additional 
administrative dLfficultiiw. Silk Industry in India is a cottage industry and 
scattered over a wide area. The holdings aro sirnll and numerous and the 
industry docs not lend itself to concentration or organisation on any large 
soalo. Whereas in Franeo with IJnivoltine worms all the eoeoon.s aro 
produced onee every year, the production of cocoons in India, with the 
inultivoltine worms, is carried on throughout the year. This involves the 
employment of extensive stall on a permanent basis and at a prohibilivo 
cost consisting mostly of the lowly paid, whi< h therefore is ea.sily susceiitible 
to corruption. Tho illiteracy of the sericulturists, his inability to main¬ 
tain accounts adds to the dtfliculty both in the case of the cocoon rearer 
and the reeler. In the absence of organised filature establishments in the 
country there i.s no reliable method of distributing tho subsidy. On purely 
administrative grounds, therefore, tbo disbursement of subsidies will prove 
a very difficult matter. 

That protective duties will, to a certain extent, increase the price to the 
consumer is admitted; but it may equally he anticipated that once pricis 
show an upward tendency local production will be stimuiatod and tlio 
competition thus set up will tend to lower the prices to the fair selling 
price level. (See Ashley: Modern Tariff History, page 174.) 

The periodical variations in, or tho permanent fixation of, a sy.stom of 
bounties is a tough problem. In the former caso there will always be an 
element of uncertainty neutralising the stimulating effects of the .system. 
In tho latter, the a.ssistance may prove inadequate. In the case of the silk 
industry in question, subsidies would have to be given both for cckdou 
production as well as for reeling, as the two are interdependnnt and essen¬ 
tial parts of the same industry, in praethe, this will give rise to a good 
deal of complications. 

In other countries bounties have failed in their main objective. This 
has been the experience in France. “ The system of bounties ” says Ilawlley 
(page 160) “ has not helped cocoon prodiiction. So far as wo can judge from 
tho results of the annual cocoon haivcst, bounties have undoubtedly failed 
to realise their main (dijectivo, and the annual output has either remained 
stationary or declined In the case of reeling there are considerable 
practical di'flieulties. M. Uenuquis al.^o says that the system of bounties did 
not lead to an increased production in France. 

In either ease a system of bounty is not likely to ensure on improvement 
in tho technique of the industry. Says Taussig “ becau.se of the method 
by which it was allotted, the bounty seems to have stood in the way of 
technical advaueo in the industry ”. (Some aspects of the Tariff Question, 
page 224.) 

Commenting on tho bounties on Sugar in United States of America, 
Taussig remarlts “ A bounty’ seems to make a greater impression than .a 
duty—not only on the general public, but also, strange as it may seem, 
on the producers whoso affairs are directly concerned’’ and speaks of a 
bounty as being no more than an equivalent of a duty. Tho bounties on 
sugar in Europe, maintains Taussig “ were not established of set purpo.se. 
They grew unexpectedly in tho leading eoiiiitries, out of a clumsy system 
of internal taxation ” and “ they imposed heavy burden.s on the exchequer 
as well as on the domestic consumer in the bounty giving countries, and 
they were upheld by n senseless spirit of international jealousy 

I’rof. Seligman says “ The history of Sugar bouutica is an execlleiit 
illustration of the danger and ultimate inefficney of sgriculluial nr industrial 
bounties on a largo scale. It is for this reason that such bounties aro now 
extremely rare 

Hounties seem to offer no great advantages over those of protective 
duties. Protective duties lead to effects of a two-fold eliaraeter, in that 
they raise revenue and re.striet import-s. Hounties p.s shown above are nf a 
more exacting nature, and art as a great .strain on the exchequer and even 
in cases where they are preferred to import duties the question of affording 
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fiuiinco becomes an all important consideration as was experienced in th® 
case of accordini’ protection to Steel in India solely by means of bounties. 
(Keport of the Indian larifl liuurd on Steel Industiy, 1024, page 5G.) 

So far a.s the Mysore State is coiieeriied the various forms of assi.stanco 
rendered by the Government to iraintain the industry is in itself so much 
subsidy or bounty given to the industry and this has proved utterly 
inadequate to protect the industry from foreign onslaught. The cost to 
Government in affording such assistance has during tho pa.st 11 year.s 
amounted to as min h as Hs. For an iiidnstry suppoi ting roughly 

2,00,CXX) families cultivating about 25,000 acres of mulberry on tbo average, 
tile Government are aliuudy K(>ending annually about Ks. 2,00,000. Tho 
Government are willing to continue to sbonlder the burden in future years 
also and in an incrc‘a.sing measure if need be, hut unless a fairly stiff tariff 
wall is created to alielter the indu.stry from the aggressive form which fiueigu 
competition lias, of roeeiit years, assumed it seeiiis that all that the Mysore 
Government can do to maiutain this ancient industry will prove of no avail. 


(23) Letter from the Director of Iinliistrie.s orul Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. ]). i I -iS —j’y, efnted the 12th "Socemher, I'JilS. 

With reference to your letter No. 841, dated the 9th August, 19.88, to 
the Secretary to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Dc purimeiit, 1 have tho honour to send licrew ith the isiiunients 
of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore on the notes 
submitted by Mr. F, L. Silva to the Board on certain subjects. 

COM.VKNTS C)V TUK NoTE.S OF Mil. F. L. SiLVA. 

production of Silk. 

Mr. Silva suggests that the pniduetion of raw silk should be checked 
hy c'ollecting figures icgarding the production of silk-waslc. Ho further states 
that the (iruduction of silk-waste can he a.scertainecl in a satisfactory maimer 
by taking the figures of sea-borne reports and rail-borne statistics regarding 
silk-waste. This presupposes that .all the silk-wasto produced is exported 
from India and ail the silk-waste produced in Mysore is transferred hy rail 
and that tho quantity of silk-waste traiislerred by rail from Mysore is 
exactly the same as the cjuanlity produced. 

It is not correc t to say that the c|uaiility of silk-waste exported by rail 
from Mysore is exactly the same as the cpianlily of silk-wasto produced for 
tho following reasons; - - 

(i) Silk-wasto is produced in siiinll reeling establishments spread over 
all the seric ultural parts of the State. The reeling establish¬ 
ments are in interior villages and tho number of charkas in 
each establishment ranges from one to twenty. The silk-waste 
produced ill big reeling estahlishinents receives some .amount of 
atlciitioii while sufficient attention is not paid to the collection 
and preservation of silk-waste produced in small establishments. 
There is thus variation in the cjiiiiutity produced and made 
availahle for sale and allowaiice has to be made for this 
variation. 

(ii) The silk-waste availahle in reeling establishments is collected 
together at long intervals by agents of tlie pnrrhasing firms. As 
such the producers have to preserve the silk-w.aste for some time 
before effc'cting .a sale. The longer the waste is [irescrvcd, tho 
more the loss in weight as the material itself loses wedghi and 
us insects, etc., attack the pnpse in the waste. Allowance has 
to bo made for such wastage. 


15 
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(iii) When deinantl for waate is liiiiitccl and when prires are lew, the 

waste is stocked foi jears, is attacked by white ants, rats, 
insects, etc., and tlio wastage during such storage ia 
considcra hie. 

(iv) The waste produced in places where sericultiirists themselves 

get tiicir ('ocfions reeled—this happens when cO‘-uon ]n ires uro 
low -is i.ot ,ncnerjlly preserved for sale, hut is thrown about 
and lost. Allowance Las to be made for such wastage. 

(v) All tlie silk-wasto produced or collected is not sohl away and 
transported immediately. Silk-wasle merchants generally hold 
conaiderahle stocks specially when prices are not tavonrabic. It 
is not possible to ascertain aecurately the ipiaiility of silk- 
wa.ste held in stock. There aro still stocks of silk-wasto four or 
bvo years old. 

The rail-borne figures of sillc-n aste in Mysore do not thus help in chcxking 
the prr.dnction of raw silk. The figures merely give a renigh indication. 

The production of silk in Mysore during is checked in the 

follow ing w.nys : — 

(1) The silk-waste exported during a nninbci of years. 

(2J The number of chtirkas and reeling establishments working in 
the State, the nnmbcr of days they work, the (jnantity el silk 
l.nodnccd. 

(3) The nniuher of silk Inincl-looins and silk power-looms working in tho 

.^tato, and tho con.s’.unption of silk by these looms dining tho 
year. 

(4) The eptantity of silk exported from tho State by rail, the ejuantity 

iniportcid and the ejuantity consumed locally, making duo allow- 
aiice lor exports by road, etc. 

(5) A rough survey of the sori'ultnral villages in tho State wa.s 

comtucTi-d during iy37-38 and figures regarding area under 
iniilborry, the seed reiinircmcrits, the yield of cocoons, tho 
prodintioii of silk, etc., were collected. 

It is nut an overstatement when ihcj production of raw silk ui Mysore 
during 1937-33 is said to be 73.o,0U0 lbs. 

Cro3S‘breed Seed, 

It is not correct to say that there will be 10 to l.'i per cent, doiiblo 
cocoons in cross-breods. Tho porceiitago of double cocoons in cross-breeds 
in Mysore has been rodncecl from 9 per cent, to about 5 per cent, and in 
somo areas to about 4 per cent. Tho rearers ore being educated in tho 
methods of rearing and mounting eross-hreeds 

It has been tho e.xiiorienro ol filature people as well as charku owners 
ill Mysore that crns.'^-hieeil roco.iiis give a higher yield of .sillt than Alysore 
eoeoons and nsoally ]);>y higher priics for cross-breed cocoons. Thi' reelera 
and tho sot icidtnrists have been working in co-operation so that the cross¬ 
breed cocoons free from double cocoons are offered for sale. 

T'he statcuieut that the percentage of dov.ble co(?oons is rather on tho 
increase is not borne out liy facts. 

Artificial hatcliing docs not, deteriorate iinivoltines and bivoltincs. Even 
in .lii|niri the univoltincs and hivoltnies reipiircd for roaring in summer 
and autumn are now hatched artificially. Tho foreign races are iinporteii 
into Myxiii at intervals of two or thre'e years and as cellular rcarings aro 
carried on iu flovcrninent Farms, routinuons selection is made and tho 
vigour of the races inaintaiiied. 

It is incorrect to -say tliat the IcK-al race is not receiving suifficient attention 
and is tcncling distinctly to dcieriorato. Tho Government of Mysore main¬ 
tain a seed campaign cslabiisbmcnt at a lieaivy cost in My.sore seed produ¬ 
cing areas t-o maintain the purity of Mysore race, to improve by selection 
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and to improve the quality of sood cocoons produced. In fact the quality 
of Mysore seed cocoons has been considerably improved. 

The market price of Mysore silk is not Roverned by the cross-breed seed, 
but by the market prices of importod silk-i. 

Cultivation of UMvoltines. 

Ejiporiinonts in ronriuq univoltines have been carrierl out in Mysore 
sinio 1914 when the Italian expert tried to introduce the univoltines from 
Italy, 'file experiments aro still being carried on in Mysore with Japanese, 
Chinese and European races. 

The note referred to by Mr. Silva was considered at the meeting of the 
Board of Sericulture in July, 1937, and after considering all asiiccts, it was 
decided that the univoltines cannot bo introduced into Mysore for rearing 
on a largo scale. 

The imported univoltines and bivoltincs are easily alfccted by pebrine, 
produce a large percentage of double cocoons and pnaluce ccsoons much 
amaller than those produced in home countries where climatic conditions are 
favourable for univoltines and bivoltincs. 

The results of experiments conducted with imported univoltines in 1937-38 
in Cliunnapatna are noted below: — 

One lot of fiO layings and another lot of G ounces (six races) wore obtained 
from France in August and September, 1937, These eggs were hibernated 
for varying periods and were reared in Channapatna Farm. 

The first lot of 50 layings was divided into four batches. The worms iu 
all the iaichos .showed high pcicu.lago of pebrine. In fact worms of three 
batches had to to destroycu duo to high percentage of pebrine. In one 
batch, about 20 per cent, pebrine was lound and about S.tHJO cocoons were 
obtained. Layings were produced from these cocoons, the motlis showed 
about T7 per cent, of pebrine only and the generation is being continued. 

The second lot of eggs of six races %vore hibernated and tho resulting 
worms roared in Clianiiapatna Farm. The percentage of pebrine was very 
high in all tho races and almost all the worm:; had to be rejected. Out of 
iib'iiit 1.50,000 worms hriislied, about 300 cocoons only wore obtained. Tho 
moths showed high percentage of pebrine and the eggs laid did not hatch 
at all. 

Loose eggs of a Turkey race were received from a firm in Bombay. 
These eggs were hibernated .snd the resulting womis reared. Tlie worms 
suffered from grasscrie but no pebiino was noticed. The healthy worms 
appeared to bo very' good and formed good cocoons. 

Layings were prepared from the cocoons produced for further rearing. 
The worms in tho second generation were remarkably good and the rearing 
result.s more successful than in the first generation. The race is being 
continued. 

If once the indigenous rare is destroyed by importing univoltines from 
foreign countries for rearing, by all the scrimlturists, then, the country 
will alw.ays bo at the mercy of the foreign countries wherefrom seed has 
to be obtained. The case of K.a.shmir during tho time of tho Great War 
has to ho rememhered. Besides, a largo amount of money will go out. of 
the country by way of payment for seed. 

After a good deal of research work, tho Japanese have been using cross¬ 
breeds between two races tor producing reeling cocoons in preference to 
pure univoltines and bivoltincs. 

The local race is acclimiitisod to local climate and conditions and it 
would be a folly to try to displace the rare by foreign faces. The best 
method is to improve the local race by selection, cross-breeding, etc., as has 
been done in Japan. 

15 A 
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Measure of Pruteciiou. 

Charka silk lias to be protected so lonii as filatures capable of dealing with 
all the output of cocoons do not come into existence. 

Filature reeled silk being superior in quality usually fetches a higher 
price than charka silk, provided suffictent quantities nro available. 

The measure of protection afforded to charka silk will be adequate for 
filature silk also. 


<24) Letter from the. President, Tariff Board, to Mr. Bqm ('tundra Kuo, 
Director of Indu.itrie.s and Commerce, Mysore, ?(o. It.tO, dated the 
Hh December, lO^SS. 

In reply to question 50 of the Board’s questionnaire you have given 
spot price in Yokohama per lb. Will you kindly let me know as early us 
po.Hsible how those prices are obtained and to what classes of silk they relate 
to? 


(25) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore,, 
Bancialore, Yo. ,4. J/JX dated the, lith December, 193fi. 

With reference to your letter No. 130, dated the 4th December, ID.'IS, 
regarding the spot prices for silk in Yokohama furnished in our replies to 
question No. 5fi of the Tariff Board Questionnr ire, I have the honour to 
state that the prices given as spot prices in Yokohama in our replie.s to 
the above question are for “ D ” Grade Silk and the information is taken 
from the Silk and Rayon Digest, a Weekly Paper published fiom New York 
and from the fortnigiitly reports of the foioign Raw Silk and Silk Waste 
Exporters Association of Yokohama. 


6. Government of Hit Highnett Hie Maharaja of Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

(1) Letter No. D. (idSltSS, dated the 18th July, 1938, from the .is.sistant 
to the Uesident in Kashmir, Brinnyar. 

PnOTECTION FOR THE SERICULTURE INDUSTRY. 

With referenco to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1938, I am 
directed to torward, for information, a copy of an express-letter, roceivod 
from the Kashmir Goveraincnt, No. D. 520/38-P. B., dated the loth July, 
with enclosures in original. 


Copy of an express-letter from the Kashmir Coreniment to the Assistant 
to the Resident in Kashmir, A'o. D. O^OId8-P. B., dated the 15th July, 

ms. 

Ueferciico your letter No. D. 4if01/-f8, dated tlio 21st May, 1938, regard¬ 
ing protection for the Sericulture Industry. 

Replies to the questionnaire regarding handloom industry with six spare 
copie.s, received from the Kashmir Clamber of Ckammorce aie sent herewith 
for tr.snsniisMon to tin Secretary, Tarilf Board. Replies to questions 
Nos. I, 9, 13, 33 and 34 will follow. 

9. Weavers get their supplies from: — 

(a) K.aslirnir raw silk and silk yarn from Government Silk Factory. 

(/<) Spun silk .and artificial silk yarn imported from outside India 
such as .Tapan, Italy and Germany. 

(i) Gold thread is not nsed in weaving silk goods, ft is however 
used in hand embroidary and is imported from British India. 
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S. Yb^. S prr rent, of total production. It is imported from outside 
nl Us. 2 per lb. 

4. No. Market estimation of Staple fibre is very low. 

5. (n) Tvvi.stinn is not done by bandloom weavers. There is however s 
factory where throwing is done by machine. 

ill) AVindiiig, doubling and warping is done by cottage weavers. 

(i) Boiling is done by Dhobis. 

(d) Dyeing is done by dyers for we.avcrs. 

G. Generally Kashmir silk i.s used for both warp and weft. 

7. This .system does not prevail in Kashmir. 

8. Tho following varieties of .silk good.s are produecd; — 

Saroes, Dnpnttas, Suitings, Shirtings, Handkerchieves, Gown pieces, 
Satin and Kven Ninon, Crepe de Chine, Georgette, are produced 
where, arrangements for throwing silk exist. 

9 .Vil. 

10. Average five yards a day per weaver. 

11. Kashmir miilhcriy silk. Jib. of silk arc used to manufacture 
6 j’ards of silk ns said in above No. 10. 

12. Sarees—M’idth 40" and length 6 yards. Price Us. 6 jier piece. 
Plain woven. 

Dupalta.s—Width 54" and length 3 yards. Price Us. 4 per piece. 
Plain woven. 

Shirtings—Width 27". Price As. 14 to Re. 1. Spun and Kashmir silk 
mixed. 

Handkerchieves—24"y24" at .A.,h. 8 each. 

Gown pieies—Width 45" at Us. 2 to Us. 3 i)cr yard. 

Satin—Width 27" at Us. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8 per yard. 

Crepe de Chine—Width 45" at Rs. 2-8 per yard. 

Georgette—Width 45" at Rs. 3 per yard. 

13. y,i. 

14. Simn silk is mostly used for cloth manufactured for emhroidory 
purposes and is also used in suitings. 

15. Kashmir silk direct from silk factories and other silk yarns from 
middlemen. 

16. This .system does not obtain in Kashmir. 

17. They sell direct to weavers. 

18. Kashmir mulhciry silk yarn is stronger than imported silk hut has 
less lustre than that. 

19. Tt is sorted by Government Factory. The other part of tho (piestioa 
does not arise. 

214. No. The other part of the question does not arise. 

21. The present position is the .same as reported during the last Tariff 
Board enquiry. 

22. No improvement in tlie method of ro-recling has been introduced 
and "therefore the same trouble still exists, i.c., it is found that Indian 
silk is more dillicult to wind than foreign silk. 

23. Artificial silk is not much used in Kashmir. 

24. In Kashmir there is no competition between raw silk and spun silk. 

25. Variation in cost price lia.s been from Rs. 3-12 to Us. 6 per pound. 

26. The present rate of duty on cloth and yarn has not given suflficiont 
protection to the local yarn and mauufacturo. 

27. It has hardly helped to survive the industry. 
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28. Plain weave— 

Raw inatciial at R.s, 5-12 per ll>. Witulinf; oliar^ies at As. 4 per lb. 

Dyeing cliargos at .As. o per lb. Weaving eliarge.s at Ko. 1 per lb. 

(,'o.st of labour aiul <ither ehaigcs at He. 1 per lb. 

MoiK.—For l-j'' viidtli silk clolli uiaiiufaeLuieii weavers are paid As. 2 
per yard. 

2S). i\o assistance is rendered by the Co-oper.ativc Societies. 

;i(). Partly locally and partly in Biilisli India. It is generally e.xported 
through post which eo.^Ls (j pies per yard as postage. 

111. Deiiiand for natural silk has decreased tliic to decline in Swedeshi 
luovenieiit in India. 

52. Kushinir Gcverniueiit Factory. Between 15,000 and 20,0fK). 

03 * 34. No. 

(2) Li:ller No. 113-11.-'JS, Jutid the J.ilh lfil/>, frinii the Scretory 

to Ooecrniaeiit, Ih I'elopimnl Oepm tme.iit, StuKiijiir. 

I have the honour to advise despatcli to-day, hy separate registered 
post, of our replies to llie detailed 'lUestioiinaire regarding tlic Sericultural 
Indu.stry, with 5 sfiare copies a.^ de.sircil. 

Cop.v of tho reli'vaiit extracts f'^oin our replies to the iiuestionnaire i.ssiicd 
by tho Taritf Hoard in 1033, which have h,>eii referred to in our replies 
to the iireat'ut tiucstiouiiaire have heen apiioiidcd for facility ol refetenee. 


lieplies to the f/rncru/ (pu-.-.iiuntt/jire i«.«»rd hy ttie IndUin Toiiff board in 
I'jJd reyardiiii) the Sericultural //k/imD'!/. 

1. The prottHtion has bei'n in force now for about four jear.s. Botli 
the nieustiio of protection granted and the period during which it has 
been in toroe liave been iiiadeipiate to permit of any sub.staiitial progress 
in the ittdustry. 

During the first 2.J years ot this period, with sli.ght aherration townrtls 
the close of 1035, the condition of silk markets continued to be depressed 
and tilings seenied to la. going from bad to worse as is rcflfK’ted i'l the 
sales of those day.s wiiieli were cffi'cted niio7i heloxe ro^t.i and rosttlled in 
heavy deficits, year after year, in the halaiiee sheets of the department. 

iSoine iniprovemcnt, iiowever, was noticeable, towards the close of 10.36. 
Tins eoiitiniU'd fur ab.iut a year and helped the industry, alter several 
years of eouliiiiiotis losses, to make the two ends meet. Thy result was 
that, as against eurt.dlm.’iit of operations to which we were driven by 
sheer force of circunistanees, i.e., our inability to compete with cheap 
foreign raw silk, wo began to think of eNpaiiiliiig the activities of the 
Department. 

Tho rearing oporations were cut down in the Province ot .lanimii from 
7,598 ounces of silkworm seed reared in l!l.'tl-.'i2 to .5,01,3 ounces in 19.34-.3.5 
and in the Provinio of Kashmir Iron.' 47 ,.t.' 18 ounces reared in I929-.30 to 
.30.tX)74 ounces in 1933-31, with >omcwliat improved outlook in the recent 
past wo have iiicreaseil tlie scale of rearing operations, the largest increase 
being represented by 7,0!)is onuecs in .Jainmn during the current year and 
38,615 ounces in Kaslnriir in 1936-37. 

Tho depaitiiiviital activity iu respect ot planting of mulberry trees has 
been intensified, no Ic'S tliiiu 6.3,790 trcs;.s having been planted in Jammu 
and 384,788 in Kasliiiiir during the last 6 years. 

Besides, in Kiislimir, a ntiml-.T of Model Rearing Huts lias been con¬ 
structed at a suitable phace with a view firstly to obtain lieiilthy cocoons 
for reproduction of seed and sotondly to give demousLratious in rational 
methods of silkworm rearing. 
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To keep paee with tlir extension of rearing operations in Janiinui 
lireparutions are being ina<le to extend ttie reeling sid*.' of tlie industry 
fts well. A now boiler is in tlie process of insUillation and a proposal tor 
having another filature with the most modern and up-to-date inachinciy is 
under the eoiisideralion ot the Governiiient, funds having been ajjplied for 
in tlio ne.xt year’.s Undgot. 

I ntortunalely, tlnre ha.s been, sinee aiitnnin last, a downward tendeney 
in the market again, 'J ho leee'it sales are definitely disiiuicting in this 
respeet, tile price ot our highest quality raw silk having fallen fioni Itg, 6-10 
to Its. 5 jier pound. The industry seems to be drilling back to tbe saiuo 
unenviable jmsitiuii whieh it held in 1033, proteelioii gi anti d by the Oov* 
ernment of India in 1934 notwithstanding. 

file industry i.s at present eiirried on ov<*r prainically the same area as 
in 1933 with this difference that a lew old tdllages have fallen off but, 
reeeutly, owing to ibo exit iision ot rearing opciaticiis sonic new villages 
have taken to .silkworm rearing. 

The information regarding the nnmt«-r of people engaged in the industry 
during the la.st four years is given in tlie table below; — 


Year. 

No. of 

pcr.^oiift cngai'ni iti the indufjtry. 

Permanent staff of 
the JX'jjartraent. 

JRofvrinj?. 

( Rve 

ling. 

Rearoni and others. 

Kci Icrs. Sorters, etc. 
(avvt.age daily 
atteiidiinee of laboiir). 

Jammu. 

Kashin ir. 

■latmun. 

Ka.slimir. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

1033-34 . 

0,305 

38,335 

lOC-tiO 

1,790 

117 

347-1 62* 

PJ34-35 . 

6,443 

42,346 

197-72 

1,748 

117 

347 1 62* 

1935-30 . 

7,007 

43,2 IS 

i 

184'40 

1,729 

117 

,347 f 84* 

1936-37 . 

7,846 

44,910 

201-90 

1,607 

117 

347-f84* 


figures lor tbe enrreiit year in ease ot .Jamiiiu will definitely be moro 
favourable. 

Tho.so engaged in rearing are partly and those engaged in reeling and 
the permunont statl arc entirely dopondent upon the industry for tbeir 
livelilioud. 

Kach of the hands mentioned in the above table represents a foniil.v 
unit ol tour or five minihers. TIu' number of people benefited by tha 
industry therefore amounts to about Its. 40,000 in tha Proviueo of Jiimmit 
and over Rs. i!,00,(X)0 in the Province of Kashmir. 

2. The position in this ro.spect now is the same as that in 1933 e.xeopt 
that— 

(u) there is .a separate Director of Sericulture tor each Provinee and 
the two Pro\ incial Departnieiils have liven made independent 
charges as from 21tli .June, 1936. 

(h) the system of sales threngh Agents in India has lievei giien up. 
The Directors have estableslmvl direct ooutaet with the vleulers in 
different iiiarkiOs and in a few cuse.v with bulk cojisiimcis. Sali-j 
are effected by inviting tenders, from time to time, in lh« 
upon market. 

* Temporary hands employed in Mulberry Culture. 
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Out ot tho three Sale ABi'iuies in Europe whieh existed in 
1933, the two fuiictioniuK on tho Oontinoiit have been dis¬ 
continued the only one now loft being; in Ijondon which concerns 
itself almost exeduaively with tlu* disposal of varitms snpei’ior 
Bradea of our silk wastes wlu>se sale in India is still offering 
difficulties. 


As regards finance the 
the following table: — 

Year. 


figure.s given in 1933 are brought up-to-date in 

Kipenditure hi rupees. 

Jammu. Kashmir. Total. 


1931- .32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 
1931-.35 . 
193.a-3fl . 
19,30-37 . 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

2,90,912 

11,06,797 

13,97,709 

3.0t,<)l)5 

11,33,376 

11,40,371 

2,26,440 

8.40,360 

10,66,806 

1,7.3.070 

8,.39,907 

10,,34.983 

1,93,6.3.3 

H,49,0«)0 

10,42,630 

2,13,393’ 

S,43,l()Ct 

10,03,891 


Noth.— The alxive figures do not include the charge on account of depre¬ 
ciation of buildings and machinery. 

3. Assuming that tho protectiou naked fur will be granted, the tniiximum 
production ot cocoons and raw silk attainable under the present oiganisa- 
tion, in course of the next 20 years, ie estimated ns follows: — 

Cocoons in Raw silk 

green Mda. in lbs. 

.Itimmu ..... 4.3,(X)0 ‘2,,50,(K)f) 

Kastmiir. 1.70,000 1(),0(»,000 


Tlie data :i.sked 

f.ir in the second part of the question is 

given hclow : — 



Value 


Value 


Cocoons 

according to 

Silk rocloi 

according 

Year. 

produced 
in Mdu. 

Cost of 
Production 

in pounds. 

to average 
sole rate 



iu Ks. 


in Rs. 

Jammu- - 





1932-.33 

9.0.33 

2,08,203 

.35,210 

2,1.3,272 

193.3-34 

7,191 

1.58,120 

35,413 

1,47,923 

19.31-35 

5.473 

1,15,619 

42,1.3,3 

1,.50,170 

19.33-36 

0.249 

1,.32.018 

41,512 

1,96,101 

1936-37 

7,a32 

1,49,101 

38,738 

2,0.3,778 

Kashmir— 





1932-3.3 

.31,91.3 

7.05.962 

2,13,021 

13,76,870 

193;.)-.34 

2.3,76,8 

4.8.3,920 

2,19,,3.35 

9,28,8.39 

19.34-3.') 

31,.377 

5.07,216 

1,87,407 

6,71,-342 

19.3.0-36 

25,981 

4,^8,751 

2,24,21.3 

9,17,880 

19.36-37 

29,947 

6,56,959 

1,6.3,909 

9,16,9.36 


' To this b:is to tie .added Us. 13.000 on aceount of extra payment made 
during the curr.'iit year to the rearers for work done in 1936-37. This 
has come out of the jirofits shown for 19.30-37, 


t 3'o this 
made during 
work dune iu 


h:is to he added Rs, 1.30,192 on account of cxtr.i iinyment 
the current year to the rearers and factory labourers for 
193U 37. This has cumo out of the profits shown for 1930-37. 
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For tlic reasont of variation between these figures and our estimate of 
l)io maximum production attainable kindly refer to remarks given in 
answer to the relevant part ot question No. 1 above and aiinilar enquiry 
in lyd.'i. To attain the estimated maximum production under the existing 
organisation all that is needed is a favourable outlet for goods which, 
in itself, depends upon the continuance of an adequate measure of pro- 
tei'tion lor a sufficiently long time. The potentiality is there, the resources 
in respect of important factors of the success of the industry, namely, 
fuvouiahle climate, suitable leaf and the kind of labour needed are there. 
If only Government action to protect the industry from unfair foreign 
competition is forthcoming, thou, not only will the industry be able to 
attain the dimon.sions estimated under the present organisation hut also 
to develop, with necessary changes in the organisation, to such a pilch 
that it can occupy, in the industrial economy of the country, the same 
position of pie-cmineuce that it. does in an advanced country like Japan. 
Tt is an admitted fact tli.at Sorieiilture, in the. ordinary course, cannot 
thrive ivithout State aid in some form. This holds particularly good is 
a rouiilry situated like ours. 

4. The information given in this respect in ID.fJ relates to Kashmir 
Sericulture. In the Jammu Province we rear rhiefly-- 

(u) the tros.s-breods between F.uropean yellow and Chinese Golden, and 
(b) Tfagdad white. 

The silk content of the cross-breed cocoons has been found to be 
more or le.ss the same as that of pure breeds, while that of Bagdad white 
is less than that of European yellow or the cross-breeds mentioned above. 
The average eonsumplion of green eoroons per jiound of raw silk produced, 
for the two classes of cocoons used, during the lust 5 years, hu.s actually 
been as follows : — 



Average yield of rawsilk per green 

Year. 

maund of cocoons. 


Cross Chinese. 

White. 


lbs. ozs. drs. 

lbs. ozs. drs. 

1932-33 

. . Figures not available. 

1933-;J4 

5 11 0 

4 7 7 

1934-3.') 

6 4 4 

6 7 8 

1930-36 

6 8 1 

4 11 5 

19.36-37 

6 3 12 

5 0 13 


No information is available to us with regard to the Chinese and Japanese 
cocoons. As regards the European coeonns, which correspond to ours, there 
is not much disparity between the European countries and this State in 
respect ot the results obtained in reeling under equal conditions. 

.'). The kinds of silkworms reared in Kashmir h.ave been given in 1933. 
Those reared in Jammu are— 

(1) Cross-breed between European yellow female luul Chinese Golden 

male. 

(2) Cross-breed between European yellow male and Chinese Golden 

female. 

(3) Bagdad white. 

(4) Pure European yellow. 

(o) Pure Cbiiieso Golden. 

(6) Pure Chinese white. 

All these are univoltine breeds of Bombyx Mori. 
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C. As for the first part of Lho question kiiully refer to the reply given 
in this eonnectioii in 1933. 

As for the serond part, an experiiiieiit was made in .Jammu with the 
supply, free of rost, of Jncuhation Trays to selected ie.aier.s in almost all 
tho Tehsil.s. This has helped those rearers to some extent in reducing 
wastage or loss in tiio important .stage of iiienliution. The aveiage yield 
of cocoons for these rearer.s, in two Tehsils for which the figures liave been 
compiled, was 39 .seers 1.5 chtks, .and 39 seers 12 chtks. per ouuco aa 

against .37 seers 7 ehtks. and 3fi seers 9 ehtks. respeelively of those 

not provided with the trays. Extension of this improvcnient so as 
to cover all the reariags entirely depends upon the imporvement in tho 
hnaneia! position ol the Dejiartintiit. 

We have also tried in Jammu, on a small scale, at departmental cost, 
tho exiieriment of disinlectini!; the rearing houses, specially affected by 
disease, by means of a spraying pump. This is of courso in addition to the 
usual supply, fret ol cost, ol necessary disiiilectaiits to all rearers which they 

arc required to iiso at tho coiiiineiiceinient and, when necessary, in course 

ot tho rearing operations. 

Greater stress has lieen laid in both tho Provinces on— 

(a) the cciiistriieliun of inaehans (shelves) in order to increase space 
avaiUblo lor rearing, and 

(Ji) the provision of windows and ventilators for increasing tho 
aeration in the rearing houses. 

Tho improvomeiits inontioned .above hardly involve any special expendi¬ 
ture on the part of tho rearer. To persuade him to construct iimchans and 
provide windows in the roaring liouso is merely a question of fighting 
against his prejudice and unwillingness to elunige his ..oiiservative ways. 

7. Tho dat.a called lor has been given in 1933 in regard to Kashmir 
Sericulture. So tar as it is available in regard to Jiimmu .Sericuliure it 
is given below: — 



Number 

Number of 

Length of 

Denier 

Race or variety. 

of days 

cocoons to a 

filament 

ap[)nxi- 


«|iproximatcly. 

kilogram. 

meters. 

mately. 

Cross diin.'ise 

30 to 33 

.550 to 600 

... 

2-75 

Bagdad white 

33 to 3.5 

3.50 to 450 

... 

2-75 

F.uropcaii yellow . 

31 to .33 

400 to 500 

800 

300 

Cliineso golden 

27 to 29 

5.50 to 7<X) 

6.50 

2-50 

Cliine.se white 

25 to 27 

700 to 850 

500 

2-25 


8. For the improvemonts effected kindly refer to remarks given in 
answer to question No. d abovo. 

The advantage of u.sing properly con.struetod Incubation Trays with 
mlusliu Ixittoin lies in the facility of spreading out and handling the silkworm 
seed in course of iiiculj,rt ion so as to ensure uniformity of heat to all tho 
seed. This helps the regular h-atehing of silkworms which is so important 
in silkworm rearing. The use of trays further enables the [licking up of 
baby vvorniB in a more rational way tluin is the ease with ordinary baskets 
or earthen and other pots of sundry shape and construction and paper 
sheets, etc., used for the purpose by tho rearers. 

Disinfection by means of spraying pumps ensures immunity from any 
germs lurking behind in crevices of ceilings and out-of-the-way corners 
of the ordinary dwelling houses of zamindars which are used for rearing 
purposes. 
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Tht* ((clviintago of ronstnifting macliiins for inirp.is-iiig lljo spare and 
of nindows and ventilators for inci’casing tlie aeration is obvious, the 
main drawbacks of our roarings being the inadequacy of accommodation 
available for rearings in ordinary dwelling houses of zamindars and the 
unhygienic conditions in which such rearings are couductod. 

iJ. In Jnrunu silkworms are reaied exclusively from tho imported seed. 
The other parts of the quesuon tlieivlore do not arise in ease of tfiat 
Province. 

So fur as Kaslilnir is concerned, the information asked for is embodied 
in the reply given to (lUestion No. 8 of the last questionnaire. 

The quantity of disea.se freo seed reproduced locally and tho cost of 
production per ounce in each ot tlie )a.st d years are given below: — 



Quantity produced 

Cost of 

Year. 

in ounces of 

Prod action 


30 grs. 

per ounce. 

Rs. A. P. 

1931-32 

17,154 

2 14 

1932-33 . ,T 

18,204 

1 13 5 

1933-34 

18,590 

1 13 11 

1934-35 . 

23,7.53 

1 7 10 

1935-30 

2L‘2f)0 

1 10 11 

]9;w-;i7 

17,297 

1 14 1 


10. Tho law in the State forbids the roarer to use any seed except that 
provided by thi“ nepurcni iit uhi'h is all di.sea.se-free. 

11. The silkworms reared in thi.c State are exclusively univoltine. 

The other parts of the question therefore do not concern us 

It?. No sec'd is produced in the Jammu Province. In Kashmir tho 
matter is uiulet study. 

13. The seed imported into the .Jammu Provinco is exclu.sively cellular 
w hich is .supposed to ho lioe from Pehiiiie di.sease. ith regard to Kashmir 
the information asked tor is embodied in the reply to question No. 8 of 
the last (luostionnairo. 

14. Kindly refer to answer given in this respect in 1933. 

The improvemonts effected during the last 5 years have been explained 
in .answer to que.stious Nos. G and 8 above. Tlic result of thesis improvemonts 
in ease of J.animu is, in a large measare, rericeted in the average yield ot 
^sK'oons whieh, for the last quinquennium, amounts to 13 seers 11 chtks. per 
ounce of seed distributed and is higher than any .similar average for any 
similar period in llie past. The corresponding figure for Kashmir during 
tho last .3 years is .33 seers 1 rhtk. which is also better than tlie figure of 
the quiiiquonnium iireccding. 

l.'i. Kindly refer to the answer given in this eonuection in 1933 (Question 
No. 1(1). 

16. Ill Jammu the use of silkworm ehrvsalissos as manure has been tried 
ill mulberry nurseries with fairly satisfaetory results as compared with 
ordinary farm manure used before. Attempts have also been made to 
propagate the growth of foreign early budding varieties of mulberry in order 
to enable the roarers to start the rearing operatious early enough and thus 
avoid the heat waves which generally overtake the worms in later stages 
of rearing in this Province. 
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For impro^’ing the j’icid of leaf from the new plants in Kashmir grafting 
of the scodlings in nurseries is now lieiug carried on on a larger scale. 

As for part (l>) of this question, kindly refer to the answer given in 
1933 (Question No. 10). 

The indigenous mulberry produces one leaf crop annually. Tree culti¬ 
vation is preferable. 

In view of the circumstances explained in 1933 it is. not practicable to 
work out the statement of costs asked for. 

17. Kindly refer to the answer given in this connection in 1933 (Question 
No. 11). 

18. The following st.-itement will show what tbo position in this respect 
has been during the last 5 years. 


— 

Prico in May—June. 

1933. 

1 

1934. 

1 

193S. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Ba. A. 

Its. A. 

Bb. a. 

Ba. A. 

Ka. A. 

Rs. A. 

wheat Jammu market per 

2 n 

2 2 

2 6 

2 7 

2 10 

2 6 

maund in Ka. 








to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


3 1 

2 6 

2 12 

2 10 

3 1 

2 12 

Bice Jammu market por 

4 9 

3 11 

4 13 

4 12 

4 0 

3 12 

mauiid in 








to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


4 12 

4 1 

1 

6 0 

4 13 

4 8 

4 2 

Bawailk—Japan XXX—(F.ng. 


1 

4 10 

6 3 

6 0 

8 7 

6 11 

per pound in eh.). 



to 

to 

to 





6 6 

7 0 

8 10 

! 

Canton Steam Filature 


4 2 

4 10 

4 10 

4 11 

3 15 

(Bangalore per lb. in Us.). 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



1 

4 3 

4 15 

5 0 

6 6 

4 1 

i 


1 

1 




(upto 







lath 

1 


i 




June). 


The above slatetnenl i.s iiiU-tided only to give an idea of the eomparative 
rise and fall of prices of the two principal foodstuffs ci India and raw silk. 

It has not been possible to take for oomparison the prices of foodstuffs 
and raw silk in the same market. 

19. KiiuU.v refer to Ihe remarks given in answer to question No. 16 
above. The best possible plants arc being raised in oui nurseries which 
are worked under efficient management. The number of trees planted 
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during the last 10 years 
in this direction. 

is given below 

as indicating 

the progress tnado 

Year. 


No. of plants. 

Jammu. Kashmir. 

1928 . 

. » ♦ 

3,465 

46,.506 

1029 . 


4,931 

44,198 

1930 . 


6,035 

41,265 

1931 . 


5,550 

46,750 

19.32 


1,8.50 

40,700 

10A3 . 


7,070 

51,451 

1934 . 


15,890 

61,840 

193,5 . 


13,842 

70,132 

1936 . 


12,392 

84,980 

1937 . 


12,146 

75,685 

20. The pre.scnt position in rc.speet of these matters 
in answers given to tlie previous questions. 

has been explained 

21. The average yield 
only which are reared in 
follows; — 

of cocoons per ounce of seed (univoltine breeds 
this country) during the last 5 years has been as 

Yoar. 

Yield per ounce of seed. 

Jammu. Kashmir. 


Srs. Chks. 

Srs. Oiks. 

1932-.33 

47 

14 

38 9i 

1933-31 

41 

1 

34 5 

1934-35 

43 

12 

34 8 

1930-36 

41 

9 

27 3 

1936-37 

43 

7 

30 15 


As stated Ix^fore the average for these 5 years in case of Jammu is 
higlier than that lor any similar period before, it is the highest obtained 
anywhere in India and does not compare unfavourably with the yield of 
rearings of aver.age quality in Europe. This does not mean that there is 
not much room still left for improvement. 

Even in case of Ka.shniir the average yield for these 5 years is higher 
than that of the 5 years immediately prei:eding. 

Tlie whole system of mulberry plantations in the Slate being different, 
it is not practicable to give the average yield of cocoons per acre of mulberry 
trees as asked for. 

22. .As stated before, wo rear only the univoltino race.s. 

Recently, however, an exiieriment was made in Jammu to try bivoltine 
seed from Madras side but the seed could not .stand the long transit by 
rail, hatching baling coinmeiKcd before the arrival of the consignment at 
the destination. Tiie experiment therefore did not lead to any satisfactory 
result. AVe are repeating the experiment this year and trying to reduce 
the period of transit by ordering the seed through post. 

2;f. The total works expenditure incurred in ttie production of cocoons 
during the last o years is given in the statement below; — 
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Statement ahowing Coal of PtoAitetion 


JAM 



Year. 

Amount of cocoons pro¬ 
duced in maunds. 

■i2 

3 

t! 

w 

*T3 

C 

<Q 

$ 

c c 

- fi 

1/2 


d 

& 

’t} 

kf 

A 

S' 

Contingencies including 
uniforms. 

s 

Hearing and local seed. 

Price of cocoons. 

0 

o 

u 

i 

X 

'o 

CJ 

o 

'C 


R«. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1032-33 

3i.ni3 

64,272 

5,52,340 

26,712 


14,614 

1,491 

24,997 

1933-34 

25,768 

58,259 

3,29,993 

41,486 

206 

9,140 

038 

22,783 

1024-36 

31,.577 

38,408 

3,98,125 

54,279 

500 

1,000 

1,547 

17,730 

1035-36 

26,081 

61,439 

3,30,317 

41.523 

1,769 

8,013 

620 

22,768 

1936-37 . 

29,047 

01,147 

4,91,021 

49,253 

193 

12,222 

804 

26,978 


Sole : —The above 6gurea do not bicludo the nharge on account of Interest on Capital 
figures do not include oven the charge on account of Pension Contributioa 
Machinery, however, has been debited. 
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of encoons, per maund. 
MU. 


ks 

<6 

O 

a 

§ 

.a 

;3 

.a 

•M tn 

A Qfi 

n 

Half postage and telegram 
charges. 

Fire Insurance. 

Customs Duty 

Sorting and Baling char* 
ges. 

Travelling Allowance. 

Stationery and tents. 

Depreciation charges. 

Total, 

Cost per maund of 
cocoons. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

13,825 

391 

641 

3,224 

2,290 

3,277 

loo 

2,000 

2,08,203 

23 0 

0 

15,971 

416 

000 

4,000 

3,908 


100 

2,360 

1,.68,126 

22 0 

0 

16.006 

961 

643 

2,429 

2,241 

2,912 

83 

2,000 

1,16,619 

21 2 

0 

16,733 

368 

887 

3,769 

1,728 

3,342 

136 

2,000 

1,32,048 

21 2 

0 

13,335 

636 

776 

4,184 

2,204 

7,202 

626 

2,087 

1,49,161 

21 3 

4* 


at the rate of Rb. I-14-0 per green maund hoa not been taken into ooniuderation. 


of eocooiu, per mauttd. 


MIR. 


Postage and telegrams. 

Electric Power charges. 


Fire Insurance. 

Stationery. 



Mulberry CuUurc Expen- 
dilure. 

Pension contribution. 

Total Expenditure. 

O 

§ 

a 

% 8 

Q O 

Depreciation. 

Rewards. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

157 

171 

8,879 

912 


14,417 

• • 




22 1 11 

135 

65 

5,641 

1,796 

•• 

13,584 




4,83,926 

18 12 6 

100 

949 

1,530 

1,776 

210 

13,009 


38,053 


.3,07,216 

17 15 4 

173 

034 

6,816 

1,993 

149 

11,308 

1,039 

-- 


4,88,751 

18 13 0 

160 

761 

1,642 

1,912 

4.33 

9,886 



678 

6,.56,959 

21 15 0 


or cost of leaf Bupplied free from OoTernmont lands. With the exception of 1936-37 the 
of the employees concerned. The charge on account of Depreciation of Buildings and 
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24. Tho actual cost of production per luaund of cocoons, excluding the 
charge on account of Interest on Capital and co.st of leaf supplied free 
from Government lands but including charge on account of depreciation 
of buildings and machinery has been given above. Tho price, per pound, 
year to year, works out as follows; — 


Year. 


1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 3.'5 . 

1935- 36 . 
1938-37 . 


Cost per pound. 


Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

As. p. 

As. r. 

4 7 

4 5 

4 6 

3 9 

4 4 

3 7 

4 4 

3 9 

4 3 

4 4 


The price of cocoon.s having been reduced to uneconomic levels during 
1935-36, signs of apathy on the part of rearers to take to Sericulture were 
visible on all sides. The price offered no incentive to tho zainindars to 
grow mulberry trees for providing food for silkworms. With some improve¬ 
ment in market conditions during 1936-37, therefore, the price ol cocoons 
had to be incroa.sed during the current year retrospectively with effect from 
19.36-37. The arrear payment on this account for 1936-37 amounting approxi¬ 
mately to Us. 13,000 in case of Jammu and Hs, 1,12,294 in case of K-ashmir 
has been made during tho current year. Taking this into consideration 
the cost per pound for 19.36-37 would in case of Jammu amount to about 
As. 6 per pound as against As. 4-3 .shown above. The cost of cocoons 
during tho current year would similarly bo higbor. This is an important 
point to bear in mind in dealing with tho cocoon costs. 

25. In view of tho peculiar conditions obtaining here tho question 
does not arise in our case. 

26. The whole outturn of raw silk in this State is reolod exclusively 
by power driven machinery. 






Tile data asked for is given in the statement below; 



1936-37 . . . . 38,738 5 4 2 15,3M 1 3 2 1,100 8 6 779 .. 269 2 11 3 13,100 
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KASHMIR. 


Year. 

Total i|uantity 
liroduced. 

Avora^L* price 
obtaineil. 

Quantity of dry 
{ ooooiia to pro- 
duo« a pound 
of Nilk. 

Silk. 

Silk-Waste. 

Silk. 

1 

Wttstft. 

. 



lbs. 

1 

Ibfl. 

R . A. P. 

A. 

F. 

lbs. 

oz. dr. 

lU.'f2-33 


213,021 

13.3,748 

0 7 5 



3 

16 0 

ll):i3-34 

• 

218,335 

134,883 

4 4 0 


8 

3 

13 11 

1931-3.1 


187,107 

101,048 

3 0 4 

3 

4 

4 

2 4 

19.33-30 

. 


132,018 

4 1 6 

7 

9 

3 

12 14 

1930-37 

• 

1(1.5,909 

87,530 

5 8 4 

7 

4 

4 

2 8 


As stated before the whole raw silk U liliituro reeb-d. The iiveraf^e yield 
of raw silk from (be coeootis reeled in ea-e of .lammn bos been (^(iven in 
umswer to Qne.siiuii No. 4 nbovo. In case of Kaslimir it is as lulbms; — 


Year. 



Average ykld of silk 
per green mauml 
of coi eons. 




Ib.s. 07 . 8 . drs. 

1032-33 . 

, 

• * . 

0 if 1 1 

1933-34 . 

. 

. 

6 8 2 

1934-30 

. 

• • • 

. 6 .5 :! 

103o-3ti . , 

. • 

• • 

6 13 G 

1936-37 . 

• 

. 

6 9 G 

28. Since we do not produce any 

Land reokwl 

silk the (juestion does not 

coucorn us. 

29. Tile total works cx[H'n<iiturc 

6 yours, lias been us I'ollows : — 

incurred upon reeling, during the last 

Year. 


Works ICxpendiUiro. 

Jammu,* Ka»limir.t 



Hs. 

R.S. 

1982 33 . 

. 

57.926 

13,39,094 

1933-34 . 

c 

52,902 

11.(.10,115 

19;i4-3u . 

• 

. 46,725 

8,Gs.!)19 

1935-36 . 

. 

46.969 

9,51,614 

1936-37 - 

• 

43,261 

8,57,102 

* Tho figure.? do not iueliido the co.st of raw material. The charge on 
account of depreciation of buildings and uiacbincry has been debited. 

t Inclusive of cliarge on ni-eer'int of deiueciation ot buildings and 
uiaebiueiy and cost of raw ina'i riai. 





















The works cost oi reeling one pound of raw silk ivi' i full details is given in the following slalen ent 

Slalemenl showing cost cf prodneiinn of It/isr si}h, psr pound. 
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It will be seen from the above figures that a substantial reduction has 
boon effected in the cost of production. Among the several measures of 
economy and retrenchnient in expenditure adopted to achieve this end, 
the most important was the reduction effected in the price of cocoons 
and the wages of factory labourers. In the course of the last 5 years or 
so, the former was reduced from Its. 18-12 to Rs. 11-4 in the case of 
Jammu and Rs. 12-8 in the case of Kashmir and the latter was reduced 
by about 30 per cent, in the case of Jammu and 20 per cent, in the case 
of Kashmir. This led to serious and legitimate discontent and, as soon as 
market conditions improved, the Governmient had to increase the price 
paid for coccons and restore, partly or wholly, the temporary cuts imposed 
on the wages of the labourers. The above figures cannot therefore be taken 
as representing fair cost. 

30. Yes. The Indian filatures are at some disadvantage in respect of 
(a) yield and quality of cocoons and (6) quality of labour. As i.s evident 
from tlio results obtained, much has been done in this State to improve 
methods in these respects but much still remains to be done. The question 
is whether the industry will have the a.s,sistance it needs from the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the shape of tlie protection asked for to enable the 
industry to improve its methods and compete succes.s{ully with foreign 
rivals. The foreign countries have had a long lead and tlie advantage of 
elaborate re.search. We have to make good the doficieney in this respect. 

31. We hold by the views we expressed in this respect in 1933 (Question 
No. 26). The last Tariff Board seems to have agreed with tiio.so views. 

32. The maximum capacity of the factories for which costs have been 
given i.s 192 ba.sins in case of Jammu and 844 in case of Kashmir which can 
turn out respectively over 80,01)0 and 400,000 pounds of silk per annum. 
The output of raw silk and wastes for the last 5 years for the number of 
basins actually worked in both the factories has been given in answer to 
question No. 27 above. The disparity lietweeii the maximum capacity and 
the actual output is explained by the fact that, owing to the adver.so 
conditions of tlie market, we are not in a position to work the filatures 
to their maximum capacity. 

83. Kindly refer to answer given to question No. 1 above. 

34. The average daily attendance of labour for the last 4 years has 
been given in answer to (|uestioii No. 1 above. As lor the other pints of 
the question, kindly refer to the answer giyen in this connection in 1933. 

35. The rates of wages paid to reelers in our filatures are as iollows: — 


Class of reeler. 

Jammu.* 

Kashmir.f 


Regular. 

Irregular. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

llS. A. 

Ma.ster rcelcr 

1 0 

0 14 



to 

to 



1 2 

1 0 


8 skeiuer 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

7 skeiner 

0 14 

0 13 


6 skeiner 

0 12 

0 11 


5 skeiner 



0 10 


* During the last few years the scale of wages jiaid to labourers in the 
factory has been .subjected to various temporary cut.s, the last of udiich 
was 121 ]wt cent. This last cut has been restored as from October last 
and the question of restoring it retrospectively with effect from 1936-37, 
as has been done in case of Kashmir, is under correspondence. Further 
cuts have to be restored as soon as market condition,s improve, 

t During the years 1933-34, 1934-3.5 and 1935-36 the above wages were 
Buhjected to an emeigency cut of 20 per cent., while ift the year 1936-37 
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As fur tho other parts of tho qiinstioti, liindlv refci to tli« answer given 
in tlii.s eoniRulioii in 1IW3 (Question No, 30). 

3(). 'J’ho ligviiTs, as they stood at the end of tlio last finiiiiciiil year, are 
Qs follows ; — 

Jammu. Kashmir. 

(a) leases and coneessions 

(h) lauds ...... These were neqnircJ fii’O from time to 

time, hilt if viilni’d aeeortling to the 
presei.t niiirUet latii they are worth 
about Ks, .Vi.OflO in ease of JamtiiU 
and Its. I .'^O.OfK) in easo of Kashmir. 

(f) buildiiiL's (iiftor deducting depre- 

eiation) . . . ' . . Its. 71,422 Its. 3,63,093 

((/) plant and inaehinory (after de¬ 
ducting dcpieciatioii) . Its. 10,324 Its. 2,Gi,421 

(c) other iussets .... Exact iiilonnalion not oompilod. so 

far, the industry being a Govern¬ 
ment <a)ncorn. 

37. The figures coiuiunnioaliMl in this rps|.>ect in 1933 iQuestion No. 32) 
hardly cull fur an\ change at the present day. 

38. The information asked for is given below: — 



Hate of 

Amount written off. 

Year. 

Depreriation. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 


Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34—Jluildings 

5 

3,985 

21,232 

Plant and machinery 

10 

2,001 

38,,192 

1931-33—Buildings 

.5 

3,840 

20,.513 

Plant and machinery 

10 

1.801 

35,377 

1935-36—Ituildiugb 

5 

3,824 

19,693 

Plant and machinery 

10 

1,706 

32.538 

1936-37—Buildings 

5 

3,7.99 

19,157 

Plant and irnehinery 

10 

1,814 

29,713 


Noth. —Charges on account of repairs being avai’nhle undi-r loth tho 
heads of buildings and machinery faken topellu r. these could not he dedueti'd 
Boparately from tho above ligures under thoso t»o hc'ids and arc therefuro 
given as under : — 


Year. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 


Its. 

Rs. 

1933 34 . . . 

1,269 

5.799 

1931-85 . 

890 

3.859 

1935-36 . 

289 

6,995 

1936-37 . 

276 

9,108 


No Reservo Fund has so far been constituted, the industry being a Stato 
rnonopuly. 


the full scale was paid us tlie year had shown some profit. During the 
current year of 1937-38 the wages are subject to a cut of lU per cent, only , 
but in the event of the Department showing profit on the working of 
tho year this cut of 10 per cent, will also be paid back. 
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Tlif vi'orl<iiig rnjiital conr.Mered to be neecssnry for tbo size of the 
Kosliniir Silk Factory in tho probent circuiniitunccs is Us. llj lakhs 
.oppro.xiiiiatuly. 

At pivseiit the working c.apital is obtained from tho Government. 

4i(. “Throwing” is not carried on at all in this State. The other 
part of tho question thcrcloie. does not arise. 

11-43. This does not concern us. 

44. Since our raw silk i.s all filature reeled, no re-rooling operation is 
carried on in the State. 

45. Our raw silk, being of superior quality, is mainly used in the pre¬ 
paration of warps for the manufacture of tamous Uennresi sarcos and 
dupattas, brocades, ere[)es and georgettes, shirting and suiting cloth, 
dary.syi and ma.shedi longi.s. It is .also used in the manufacturo of gold 
and silver thread. Jt has been tried, on a small scale, even in the manu¬ 
facture of hosiery. 

'I'he silk wastes sold in India are used in the manufacture of what is 
eallc-d Malka silk. 

46. The demand is entirely a question of price. If we can afford to 
sell at rates comparing favour,ihly with those of the Ghinose and Japanese 
silks competing in tho market, we can easily dispose of ten times our 
presont outturn. The Indian cnstoiner, owing pcrliaps to tho economic 
conditions of the country, has a fancy for cheap goods and does not caro 
very much for quality. In the pre.senl condition of the market wo cannot 
sell our silk, which is of superior quality, at competitive rates without 
involving the dcp.srtment in hea^’y loss. Protection is therefore needed 
to enablo tho industry to compete witli foreign countries, thereby giving 
tho consumer a chance to take to indigenous silk and appreciate its value. 

Tho information regarding the total production of raw silk in this 
State has been given in answer to question No. 32 above. 

47. The information .asked for is given below: — 


JAMMU. 


i 

Year. 

Local sales. 

1 

1 SalcB in India. 

1 

Sales in Europe. 




Silk wa.stR 
in pounds. 

Silk in 
pounde. 

Silk waste 
in pounds. 


Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

1032-33 . 

•• 

•• 

18,227 

43,200 

•• 

•• 

1033 34 . 

380 


34,2.53 

2,937 

•• 

21,000 

1034-33 . 

370 

•• 

01,877 

14,301 

-• 

6,760 

1035-30 . 

655 


37,984 

20,482 


29.750 

i 

1936-37 . 

378 

•• 

42,406 

14,612 

•• 

22,000 
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KASHMIR. 


Quantity goM in. 


Year. 

Kashmir. 

India. 

Europe. 

Bangkok and 
Rangoon. 


Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

' lbs. 

m 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1932-33 

8,474 



• • 

■ 


1,809 

•• 

1 

1933-34 

1 

S.OOfl 


190,743 

8,247 

■ 

80,100 

8,007 

•• 

1934-33 

20.489 

•• 


287,270 

H 

28,290 

13,349 

•• 

1935-30 

12,800 

•• 

22.5,886 

114.918 

000 

80,688 

10,080 

•• 

1930-37 

14,309 

•• 

182,253 

102,996 

•• 

12,054 

1,735 

•• 


Local f.ali.<s have lieen oircrtecl itirect hy the Dopai tnient. -Ml other salo.s 
up to Ooc'cmher, 19.V), have been iiia<io through the Agents appointed for 
the purpose. Since Deccmhcr, 1935, sales in India too have been efleeted 
direct by tlie Dopnrtinent, by itiviling tciulers in the open nmrket. 

Sale of silk w!i.stcs in Europe is being effected through the Agents in 
England, the terms and conditions ol .Agency being the same ns those in 
]!)H3 with the only difference that the rate of eominis,sion now paid ia 
li per cent, as against 1 per cent, paid before. 

4S. There has been absolutely no improvement with regard to export 
of raw silk to lorpign eoontries. As stated in some other connection before, 
all exports to foreign countries are confined to sonio superior grade.s of silk 
wa.stos which cannot yet find a suitable m.arket in India. 

The estahlishment of a conditioning house nr houses in India would 
certainly be helpful to raw silk trade in general. AVithout such conditioning 
houses the trade is nndoubtcill.v .‘•ufferiiig from the dravibarks so chibnrately 
explained in the Reimrt of the last Tariff Board. It is only the proper 
testing of silk through a conditioning house that can enable the manu¬ 
facturer to give each quality its proper place in the .scale of prices ruling 
in the market. It will fnrthc’r eliminate the uncertainty of weight and 
quality which at present constitutes a fruitful source of disputes between 
the Rcllor and the purchaser. 

49. We usually sell our products on ex-factory basis. The railway freight 
payable, however, from Jammu to the inincipal up-country markets has 
been given to the last Tariff Board in 19.3.9. Roughly speaking, the transport 
charges from our factorie.s to the principal markets in India may he taken 
to bo the same aa those involved for foreign silks from ])orts of import 
to tlio same centres. The same conclusion, broadly speaking, seems to have 
been arrived at by the last Tariff Board. 
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fiO. So fnr ns Jammu Sericulture is concerned there hns been no snle of 
raw silk in Kiirope during the last 5 years. As for silk wastes, the prices 
obtained in Europe and India, during tlio same period, are given below: — 

Prices per pound in Rupees. 


Year, 


Sarnakh. 


Qudar. 




India. 

Europe. 

India. 

Europe. 



As. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

As. P. 

As. p. 

1932-3.3 . 


12 6 


6 6 


1933-34 . 


13 6 

0 12 0 

8 0 

2 7 

1934-35 . 



0 14 0 



193.6-36 . 



1) 15 4 


5 5 

1936-37 . 



13 2 

... 

8 5 

In regard to Kashmir, 

the information n.skcd for 

is Riven 

below ; — 


Average rates obtained. 


Year. 

In Europe. 

1 

1 In India. 

1 

In Bangkok and 
Rangoon. 

In Kashmir. 


Silk. 

1 

Waste. 

•Silk. 

Waste. 

Silk. 

j 

1 

Waste. 

Silk. 

Waste. 


R«. a. p. 

a. p. 

Kh. a. p. 

a. p. 

Ka. a. p. 

Ra. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

1032 33 . 



0 6 7 

•• 

0 6 0 


7 2 C 


1933-34 . 


Id 6 

4 3 7 

1 7 

4 15 0 

! 

4 3 3 


1934-3.'! . 

3 112 

10 2 

3 8 11 

2 7 

4 3 1 

-• 

3 9 1 

•• 

1936-36 . 

3 14 11 

If 7 

4 0 6 

6 1 

2 4 


4 7 0 

.. 

1936-.37 . 


13 8 

6 8 5 

11 7 

5 4 3 


n 7 1 



The rate.s shown as realized in Europe are exclusive of home charges 
but inclusive of freight churges which work out to ubout As. 3 per pound. 

There is hardly any market in India for thi> superior grades of our 
silk wastes, hence the coiiipaiison <alled for is not possible. Roughly, 
however, we have to spend .alwut As. 2 per pound in case of Jammu and 
As. 3 in case of Kashmir, on goods exported to Europe, in the shape of 
freight and other charges. 

61. The reiviark-s of the last Tariff Board regarding the ahsenre of facilities 
for sorting or grading hardly apply to our raw silk. W’e have a distinct 
sysu'in of grading ba.sed on the difference in the pn)ees.s of manufacture 
and quality of raw material u.sed for each grade. The system has been 
explained to the last Tariff Board uiid the information then given still 
holds g(X)d. As remarked in .some other conneetion above, tlie establish¬ 
ment of a conditioning hou.se in India would naturally popularize the 
system of grading elsewhere in India and people would be ubie to discrimi¬ 
nate between the high and low qualities of silk. 

,6‘2. Owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining here the question does 
not arise in our case. ' 
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63. The Jammu and Kasbiv.sr Sericulture Depnrtmeuls do not import 
any foreij^u silk. The information regarding the imports of foreign silk 
into tlie State, however, is being obtained from the Customs Dopartmeiit 
and the same, so far as it is uv.'.ilable, will be submitted separately or at 
the time of oral ovideiieo. 

5J. The olusscjs of imported silk which compete diiectly with our silk 
are the Chiiioso and Jupauose filatures, aud thrown silk and silk warps 
from Japan. Tlii.s compcaitiou is naturally the keenest. 

Against our Dopost silk there is the direct competition of what is 
classified in the Indian Customs Tariff a.s Dupion all kinds and waste 
products. 

There is indirect competition, in varying degree, of our raw silk with 
hand-reeled raw silk from China and Spun silk and Artificial silk yarn 
from all countries. 

The hatidlooin weavers needing superior quality of raw silk generally 
import the Chinese and Japanese filature reeled raw silk. 

An idea of the comparative prices (lowest and highest limits) of Cantriu 
Hte-im Filature and our raw silk, as ruling in the Indian market, during 
the last 4 years, is given below ; — 


Year. 

Canton Steam 
Filature (Bangalore) 
90/22 and 28/32 
deniers. 

Year. 

Jammu Rawsilk 
excluding I’uda 
and J)o]>ust silk 
(ex-factory). 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1!)H4 (July to Decem¬ 
ber). 

4 0 0 to 4 8 0 

1933-34 . 

4 2 0 to 6 4 0 

193.5 

4 6 0 to 5 12 6 

1934 35 . 

3 10 0 to 4 6 0 

1930 

4 7 0 to 0 11 8 

1935-36 . 

4 7 0 to 5 12 0 

1937 

411 0 to 0 14 0 

1936.37 . 

4 13 0 to 7 0 0 

1938 (1st .“4 months) . 

3 13 6 to 0 0 0 

1938 (Ut 5i 

months). 

4 12 0 to 6 0 8 


55. The competition between Indian silk and Artificial silk and staple 
fibre is only indirect. It is not practicable to detonii'ine tbo exact extent 
to which such competition affects the market for our raw silk. 

56. Kindly refor to the .answer given in thi.s connection in ID.'),! (Question 

No. 46). That it is not India alone but even other advanced countries, 
concerned about the inauufacture of raw silk, are equally ufiecud by unfair 
competition from Japan is evident from tho extracts, reproduced below, 
from a letter received in Jammu Sericulluro Office in from Socieie 

Francaise i)c iSericicultiire, u most responsible body of SericuUurists in 
France. 

“ Tho International Silk Federation, which met recently at Lyons, 
passed a resolution by the terms of which each National Uologation 
agreed to address to its respective Government a demand that excep¬ 
tional measures and restrictions be taken against Japan with regard 
to tho imjiorts, not only of r.aw silk, but of all silk cloths, into tho 
countries in which the National manufacturers aro unfairly hit by 
Japanese conipotilion. 
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According to latest information 24 countries have already begun to 
restrict the imports of certain Japanese products. There can be no 
doubt that, under pressure from the local industries, similarly handi¬ 
capped, equivalent measures will bo taken to protect the cocoons and 
silks." 

67. The question of the comparative nterit of the Indian and the imported 
raw silk ha.s been fully discussed in tho last Tariff Board lleport. We 
have only to submit in this connection that during the last 4 years visible 
improvement lia.s been effected in quality in all respects including the 
winding quality. One of the leading up-country merchants, dealing with 
all kinds of raw silk, bears testimony to tho comparative merits of Jammu 
raw silk in the following words; — 

“ Regularity of size—Your silk leads in the (this) respect. Japane.sa 
silk stands second in this respect. Your quality is neat and clean. 
The climatic effect renders your silk moist and mild. This is but a 
natural help to you, Kashmir silk is still better in this regard. Your 
silk is reduced to 28 to 30 per cent, while foreign silks reduce only 
from 20 to 25 per cent, when bleached. The cloth prepared from wour 
products is no doubt bright and clean but it lacks tightness as generally 
found in preparation of foreign silks.” 

By common consent, our raw silk is considered to be superior to all 
kinds of filature reeled raw’ silk as imported from China. We should 
easily be able to fetch 8 to 12 annas per pound more for our raw silk 
if there were no preference on tho part of the Indian consumer in general 
for cheap goods. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, in the Mysore Dussehra 
Exhibition of 1936, the highest award, namely, Gold Medal, open, on 
competitive system, to the Exhibitors of Sericultural products was awarded 
to our Jammu Department. 

58. The fluctuations in exchange undoubtedly constitute one of the main 
factors which affect the prices of foreign silks in India and have an 
upsetting effect upon the silk trade iu general. As an instance, we will 
take the latest depreciation of Chinese currency and see the ruinous effect 
it has had upon our business. Since M.arch last, the rate of exchange, 
Shanghai on Calcutta, has dropped from Rs. 79 to Rs. 58 (up to 13th 
June) per hundred dollars. During the same period the price of Canton 
Steam Filature has fallen from Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 3-15-6. This is one of the 
main reasons which has led to serious decline in tlio price of our raw silks. 
The rate in March having been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 6 
has now dropped down to below Rs. 6 which is much less than our 
actual cost. 

69. Tills does not concern us. 

60. We do not import any silk waste, hence the question docs not arise 
in our case. 

61. The outturn of silk and silk wastes (Sarnakh and Gudar, etc., 
excluding Basin Refuse) for the year 1936-37 is 38,738 lbs. and 17,542 lbs. 
respectively in case of Jammu and 165,909 lbs. and 60,218 lbs, respectively 
in case of Kashmir. 

The proportion of silk waste to a pound of raw silk reeled therefore 
works out as -45 and -36 in case of Jammu and Kashmir respectively. 

62. The prices at present obtained for our silk waste have beau given 
in answer to question No. 27 above. 

63. This does not concern us. 

64. No spinning plant has been installed in this State. The other part 
of the question therefore does not arise in our case. 

65. So far as our knowledge goes, the whole machinery required for a 
filature, with the exception of Jette-Bout, Machine Brushes and Electric 
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Motors, can be manufactured in India. We have had no practical experience 
of comparing the price at a specified time of locally manufactured machinery 
with exactly similar machinery imported from foreign countries. 

06. We' are at present exporting silk wastes of superior grades such as 
Sarnakh and Qudar to foreign countries. 

The Pierced Cocoons and Basin Refuse are finding ready sale in India 
where the stuff is used for the manufacture of Matka silk. 

■Cocoon Fluff is also sold in India. 

Export trade of silk waste can be revived or developed by improving 
the quality of suc^h wastes. This in itself depends upon the improvement 
of motliods employed for reeling the indigenous silk. 

The export trade of silk wastes, however, is not necessary if there are 
Silk Spinning Mills in the country to utilize tiie indigenous outturn of 
silk wastes. 

67. This does not concern the State Sericulture Departments because 
they do not manufacture silk fabrics. The amount of raw silk produced 
in the State Factories which is sold locally is used by the local weavers 
in making cloth for sarees, chaddars, shirting and suiting, mainly for export 
down-country. 

68. The present classification of imported raw silk for customs purposes 
marks uncloubtedly a groat improvement upon that which was in force 
before 1934. The tariff valuation, however, which c<mtinue.s, in spite of 
the clear recommendation of the Tariff Board for its entire abolition, leaves 
much to be desired. For example, according to this valuation, all filature 
reeled silks imported from foreign countries are valued at a certain average 
rate. There are many varieties of .such silks, some being of high quality 
and some of low qualit.v, which directly compote with corresponding high 
and low qualities of indigenous silks. The valuation of all foreign silks 
at a fixed average rate obviously results in over-protection in case of some 
and under-protection in case of other indigenous silks. This invidious 
distinction could easily have liaen avoided and the indigenous silk industry 
on tlio wliole greatly benefited if the recommendation of the last Tariff 
Board for the entire abolition of the Tariff valuation had been accepted 
and ad valorem, part of the duties «'a.s, as recommended by the Boajd, 
assessed on the correct invoice value. 

69. (a) The amount of protection necessary for the Sericultural Industry 
entirely depends upon wliat the Board considers to lie fair selling jirice for 
the indigenuos silk, hand reeled as well as filature reeled, with due regard 
to the quality required and produced and tho economic conditions of the 
country. 

The Tariff Board in 1933 regarded Rs. 6-ll)-9 a pound as fair selling 
price for the Indian filature silk. This rate was too low so far as high 
class silk, such as that produced in Kashmir, i,s concerned. This was pointed 
out to the Government of India at that time. 

The last Tariff Board, as a result of its exhaustive inquiries, had also 
come to tho conclusion—and very rightly—that tho future of th-a silk 
industry in this country deimnds upon the establishment of more and more 
filatures. At this rate, one would have thought that special cave would 
be taken to see that protec^tion in regard to filature reeled silk at least 
would he adequate enough to make it effective. Yet—the irony of it— 
it was exactly in this case that the protection granted was more inadequate 
than in case of other silks. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Tariff Board based its conclusions 
on their study of conditions in India as a whole, we may accept its recom¬ 
mendation as a judicious award which warrants no revision and leaves no 
room for special treatment for any particular quality of silk, even though 
such treatment may otherwise lie fully justified, as it is, we believe, in 
case of our raw silk, on its merits. 
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Tlio protection granted in If.'M was expected to enable the indigenous 
industry to overliaul its costs by reducing expenditure and increasing 
edieicney. To a largo extent the industry in this State has succeeded in 
achieving the object as is evidenced by the facts and figures mentioned 
above. At the same time, however, new forces have ismie into play wliieh 
the la-st Tariff Tlonrd never reckoned with and eonseiiuently never provided 
for. The general labour awakening and tho political consciousness of the 
agrarian masses are cases in point. Neither the labourers of tho factory 
nor flic tanners in the Mofussil who rear the worms are now satisfied 
with the wages or ren,unoration paid to tliem which they have come to 
regard as lielow what is necessary to ensure an adequate standard of living. 
Their demand for higher wago and better remuneration is getting more 
clamant every day. Tho result is that what is gained by the industry on 
one hand hy retrenchment of expenditure and improved e/Keiency is lost 
on tho other hy increased cost of labour and intreased price paid for 
cocoons. 'I'aking the effect of retrenchment in expenditure and improved 
efficiency to r.entraliac the effect of higher labour costs we may regard 
the fair selling price as fixed hy the Tariff Board in 1933 as still holding 
the field. 

The measure of protwtion needed therefore is the difference between 
this price and the e.i.f. price of imported filature reeled silk. 

(Ii) The protection required may he granted in the form of both aJ valorem 
and .specific duties. The ad oalorem part of the duty may continue ns 
before, i.r,, '2o iicr cent. The amount of specific duty, however, should not 
ho fixed at a particular rate but should be determined in case, of each 
qttalilij (if itiiiKirted mio silk by the actual diffcronce between the fair 
selling price on one liniid and correct e.i.f. price plus 25 per cent, ad valorem 
duty on the othor. This, in our opinion, would be the most equitable 
urrangemont in regard to all qualities of raw silk. 

The proposal resolves itself into the following simple formula; — 

Fair .selling price—Invoice value plus 25 per cent, ad valorem duty 
plus specific duty. 

Amount of spciific duty—Fair selling price minus (invoice value plus 
25 per cent, ad culorem), or 

Ainoiiiit of specific duty—Fair selling price minus invoice value jiiinus 
25 per cent, ad valorem. 

To iiiiike the point perfectly clear, we will take two eu-ses, one of Canton 
Steaiii Filature and the other of Japan filature silk, both of which compete 
with Indian filature reeled silk. If the e.i.f. price of Canton and Japan 
filature silk is Rs, 3-8 and Ks. 4 respectively, the duty leviable on Canton 
would be As. 14 (ad valorem part) plus R.s. 2-4-9 (siiecific part), total 
Us. 3-2-9 which, added to e.i.f. price of Rs. 3-8 gives Rs. 6-10-9 
which is tho fair soiling price in India for filature reeled silk. In 
case of Japan filature it would be Re. 1 (ad valorem) plus Rs. 1-10-9 
(spoeifie part), total Rs. 2-10-9, which, added to e.i.f. price of Rs. 4 gives 
Its. 6-10-9 which again is the fair selling price in India for filature reeled 
silk. 

Similar arrangement will work in case of band reeled silk with different 
fair selling price fixed for it by the Board. 

The duty proposed in this form will have tho advantage of safeguarding 
the iiidigenons industry against further declino, duo to depreciation of 
foreign exchanges or any other cause, in tho price of imported raw silk. 

It will further automatically safeguard against over-protoction to the 
Sci ieultural Industry in (sise there is an appreciable rise in prices. For 
instance, if the price of Japaiie.so silk rises to Rs. 6 per pound, the duty 
levialilo in that ease would be ad valorem Rs. 1-S plus specific only As. 2-9. If 
tlic pi ice rises above Rs. 6, there will be only the revenue duty of 25 per cent. 
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to lie levied. The interests of the handlooin weaver and the consumer would 
also be fully safeguarded in this way. 

It will also not involve any disuriminatiou against any paiticular foreign 
country. 

The ad valorem duty has been retained in this iiroposal at the rate 
of only 25 per cent, because this is the rate of revenue duty which has 
been in iurco for a long time past. In case, ics a resiilL of j)n)lectiou 
granted, there is a fall in imports of raw silk, the levying of a specilic 
duty in addition to 25 per cent, ad valorciii. .should to a consideral'le 
extent make good the loss of revenue to tlio Government of India on 
account of diminished imports. The financial interests of tlie Govenimeiit 
of India are also thus secured. 

It is rather difficult to understand why Tariff valuation in case of raw 
silk should not be abolished altogether. Tliero is no administrative liilii- 
cnlty involved in assessing the ad vah/rem duty on ilie invoice value, as, 
ill fact, it is done in the case of hundreds of oilier commodities. Nor need 
tliere be any lisk of undesirable prailices developing in regard to mani¬ 
pulation of invoice values and assessment of duly. As against one iti'in 
in the Indian Customs Tariff whose value is fixed, as in tile case of raw silk, 
there are perhaps ten items in which case no such valuation is fixed, if 
the question of undesiralilo practices mentioned above dues not arise in 
other cases why sliould it arise in the case of raw silk which alter ail 
destirves special treatment at the hands of the Goienimentf 

Apart from this, the scheme, outlined above, is tlie only niclliud of 
effectively safi'guarding against all such aiipiehensions even if there be any 
reality about them. 

(c) The period of protection, as submitted at the time of inquiry by 
tbe last Tariff Board, should not be le.-ss tluin ].5 year.s in the case of the 
Bericultural Industry, it takes one or two years for tlie protection to 
make itself felt. Tlien, in a country like ours where nnivoltiiie races of 
silkworm are reared, mulberry trees have to he pinntod which take 8 to 10 
years to grow to a size when they can ho used for roaring purposes. 
Iie.sides, it takes time to establish the filatures for pnidueiiig raw silk. 
It is only after the stock of mulberry leal ha.s lieen built up by fresh 
plantations and filatures have been establisiicd for reeling more r.aw .silk 
that the industry can show substantial progress as a result of tlie protection 
gi anted. 

This does not mean that there need be no fresh inquiry by the Tariff 
Board after every 6 yeai'.s. Such inquiry will always be welcome lor 
taking stock of the situation with a view to seo liow tlic indu-stry is lairing 
under the schome of protection granted and to decide if a revision of tlio 
fair soiling price is not called for. 

70. W© have nothing to add to what the last Tariff Board lias observed 
in this connection. To ensure that the protection grrnted to Seriuuilural 
Industry is effective, duties on the raine lines ns those recommended in tlie 
last Tariif Board’s Report on all silk ymrtis, artificial silk, and .spun silk, 
also on silk and artificial silk manufactures, inelildiiig the mixtures, shall 
have to he levied. Tliere must be .some sort of correspondence, such as 
that recommended by the last Board, between the onhauced duty on raw 
silk and enlianced duty on other .silk yarns and manufactures. This i.s tlio 
only way to avoid unnecessary hardship to those interested in allied 
Industries. If the enhancement of duty in resjiect of any allied industry 
is inadequate it ia bound to affect adversely the intciest,s of the iirimary 
industry which formed the subject of inquiry or dcFeat the very object 
of the protection. Insufficient duty on artificial silk, when the protection 
was granted to Sericultural Industry, is a case in point. The remarkable 
increase that has taken place in the impoi-ts of artificial silk yarn and 
the deleterious effect it has had on the raw silk industry of the country 
is obvious and needs no comiueixt. Tlie fact of tlic mutter is that tlio 
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Board has to seo whether there is or there is not s case for protection, 
to the Sericultural Industry. Oneo the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, the course to followed is clear, the action proposed should 

he adequate and effective. 

No half mtas-uTos vnll do. 

71. This does not concern the State Sericulture Department as they do 
not produce any tlirewn silk or silk piecegoods. 

72. The protection granted in 19.14 has just enabled us to reduce the 
magnitude of our losses. The following table shows the heavy dciicits 
suffered by the Department during the la.st few years in spite el the 
pi otoction. 


Jammu.* KaBhmir.f 

Year. 



Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 


Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1930-31 


73,714 


2,5.5,277 

1931-32 

. 

89,670 

920 


1932-33 


69,447 

... 

6,42,098 

1933-34 

. 

1,14,906 

... 

3,04,938 

1934-35 

. 

34,433 

... 

96.661 

19.1.'>-.36 

2,1.56 


... 

83,673 

1936-37 

26,o08 

... 

1,0-5,032 



The figures tell their own tale. 

The state of affairs would not have been so bad if even the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Tariff Board in 191)3, inadvquule us they were in 
then selves, had been .accepted in toto, and not whittled down as they were 
by the Government of India. With due regard to all the circumstances of 
tJie case, the men.suro of protection needed is as suggosted in answer to 
question No. 69 above. That represents the minimum assistance called for 
by the condition of the industry. 

73. The Sericultural industry owes its origin to royal initiative. It has 
thriven everywhere only with Govern.nent patronage and assi.st.aneo. Tho 
bounties given to silkworm rearers and raw silk reelers in Franco, Italy, 
China and Japan are there to bear testimony to the f.act. Even in our 
own State, if tho Government were not actively interesting itself in the 
well-being of tho industry, the industry would never have been e.stablished, 
as it is, on modern lines, and, if established, would, in the face of he.avy 
losses indicated alrove, liave died out long ago. 

As has been seen from the data supplied in the foregoing pages, the Gov¬ 
ernment is not sparing any effort to improve tho teclmical methods employed 
in silkworm rearing and silk reeling. 

It is through Government control that tho supply of 100 per cent, 
disease-freo seed is guaranteed to tho rearers. 

* Charges on account nf Interest on Capital and prioo of leaf supplied 
free from Government lands not debited. 

The figures fur the last 4 years are bjised on provisional Balance Sheets. 
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Attempts are being made to introduce elementary knowledge of Seri¬ 
culture into the curriculum of the I’riuiary Schouls of tlie State. I’amphluta 
in vernacular dealing with scientific methods of mulberry cultivation and 
silkworm rearing have been printed and widely circulated among the 
zamindars. 

As a substitute for conditioning house tests, which are not available 
in India for want of conditioning houses, elaborate tests are being held 
by tho Department in respect of all aspects of the quality of raw silk, 
with the result that we can claim to produce tho best quality of raw silk 
in India, a quality which can bear comparison with the “ Classical ” of 
Italy or “ Petit extra ” of B'ranco. 

The whole industry being run by a department of the State complcto 
statistics of production and consumpliou are maintained on up-to-date 
linos. 

This covers the points dealt with in paragraphs 200 to 206 of the Tariff 
Board Report of 1933. 

74. If ndeijuate protection for a sufficiently long time is forthcoming 
it will certainly be possible to reduce substantially the cost of production 
in this State. It is difficult to specify the amount of reduction which can 
be secured but tho reduction effected during the lust few years lan servo 
os an index to indicate tho extent to which further reduction, if circum¬ 
stances are favourable, can be effected. Indeed the puce ut which the 
said reduction can bo effected will be m-ccleratcd if wc are in a position 
to increaiso the scale of iqienitions A stiitenient showing the reduction 
{Kissiblo in Jammu on the basis of various scales of operation, not involving 
very large extension over tho present scale, is given below; — 


Scale of Bearing. 



tiOOO 

OZ9. 

7000 

oza. 

8000 

OZ0. 

9000 

UZB. 

10000 

OZfl. 


Rs. a. 

Rfl. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Cost of production of silk 
per pound without defiit- 
ing Interest on Capital 
and cost of leaf supplied 
free from Government 
lands. 

4 11 

4 7 6 

4 6 4 

4 3 » 

4 1 3 


The above figures jicst illustrate the possibilities of reduction of costs 
in case wc are in a position to work the Jammu Factory to its maxiniuin 
capacity and conduct silkworm rearing on a scale which would enable 
us to utilize the whole stock of leaf available in that Province for feeding 
silkworms. Tho major part of this leaf is at present going waste because, 
owing to the unfair competition of foreign raw silk in the market, we 
are compelled nut only not to extend our operations but even to curtail 
our existing production. 

The particular item.s of cost in which reduction can be effected are the 
labour charges and overhead expenses. In thc.se items as well as in other 
items of cost, substantial impro'oinent can bo effected both by iii<;reasing 
the average outturn of cocoons and raw silk per unit of silkworm seed 
and cocoons rcsiioctively and by improving the quality of cocoons and 
raw silk. 
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Kiiflosure. 

Copij oj the relevant irffivis from llic rrijlirs ijivcii iu the rjuesilnn uai i e 
irsned htj the Tm ijj Hoard in J'.I.i i n iiiiidini/ the St nrult iiral industry 
a'huli hare been nferred to in our relAics tu the. queslionaaire, issued 
by the Hoard this year (t9dS). 

Reforenoe Koferenoo 

questionnaire qiioationnaire 

iyiiS. Aiistt'cr. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

1 1 


2 2 


Erirait from litter So. i:.i~.<r.. duteil the HU 
•laiiiiaiy. I'.-i-i. 

(2) Tlif iiiclui.tiv i^ 0 iiMirnijioly of tlio .State 
troiii tin- pniiliutiun of ^-ilkaonii hooii 
to tlio inoi'Kofiiio of law Mlk ami its 
l>v-|OdilMrt>. 'I'lio .'^tato oxoiiisos its 
foiiiiol, imlimtnally and oomnicrrially, 
tliioiiL'Ii till.' Doiiai'tiiiout ol Soiicul- 
luro. wliicli is liijtlily spocialiJied and 
wliioh combines all activities connected 
with the industry, namely, mulberry 
cnltivation niul lulministrution of Alnl- 
berry Rules, iirodiutiim of silkworm 
seed, rearing ol .silkworms through 
zamiudars. reeling of raw silk in fila¬ 
tures and disposal of final products. 

The management consists of a liirco- 
tor of Sericulture who is rc>poii-ikle 
for the working of the Department with 
regard to both production and sale. 

Tho Diri'ctor is assisted bv three 
Depntie.s, one in charge of Scrinil- 
ture in Jammu Province, one in eliaiito 

J7 


Silkworm rearing in tho T’ruvinco ol Kashmir is 
being carried on, at prcsi iil, in the V'alby, in 
Tehsils Ainiiitnag, Ktilgain, Awantiimra, Sri 
Pratapsingbpuia, Khas, Haraniulla, Lttiu- 
luaeliliipiii a and L'ri. 1 he Indiistiy of Silk 
JlccTing in the Province ol Kashiiiir i.s confined 
to isiinagar, where also flie siilisidiary Industry 
of .Seed Pii.ducIion is being conducted. 

Jn the Province ot .laniiiiu Silkivorni Ifearing 
was begun in Tehsi! Uhimbar iNowshera) in tho 
year I'.'itj; since when u has been gr.idinilly 
e.\tcndeil to cover praelically the whole ol tho 
Pro! ince, <•! nil prising Teli-ils .laiiiniii, Uiinbir- 
dngpuri, .tkliiiur, rdluuiipiir, Rasolili, Katluia, 
Hiranagar, Uamuagar, Ramban, Kishtwar, 
lliasi, Uajouri, Ithimbar, .Mirimr, Kotli and 
Had.I ivai). 

The industry of reeling in the Prm ince of .laniiiiu 
Is localised at .lanimti jnoper where it was 
begun e.Hperiiiientally in tin year 19(1,S. 

l!ei>l,v to this (pieslion is eoiitaincd in letter 
No. l.‘Vi-Sr., rhited the 4Ui January, lO.'i.'l, under 
point 2 which may pk-a.-e be relerred to. 
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Deference 

questionnaire 

1938. 

Q. No. 


4 


6 to 7 


Reference 

queslioniiairu 

1933. 

Q. No. 


« 


Answer. 


of Reeling Branch in Kaahmir Province 
and one in charge of Mulhferrj' Culture 
and Rearing in Kaslunir Province. 

Tho Deputies in turn are nssi.sled by 
Assistants, one in Jammu and 5 in 
Kashmir, with their respective subordi¬ 
nate stuil. 

All operations arc entirely financed 
by the State. 


« * » • • 

Sales arc arranged in India as well 
as in Europe through recognized Agents 
appointed for the purpose. Wc have 
at present two Agencies for India and 
three for Europe. Of tliose in Fhiropc 
tlio principal ones are in London and 
Milan, 

In India the Agents merely negotiate 
sales for ready goods or silk to reel, 
according to terms acceptable tp tho 
Director, and the good.s pass direct 
from the Department to tho customer 
through an approved Bank. But in 
ca.se of European business goods have 
in tho first instance to he consigned 
to the Agents for sale. The Agents 
have however to obtain previous 
approval of the Director to rates at 
which sales are possible. 


4 Tbe figures given below against some of tho 
typic.ni varieties of cocoons stand for tho 
quantity of live cocoons required to produce a 
pound of raw silk. It is not within our know¬ 
ledge that any filatures in India have closed 
down for want of an adequate supply of Indian 
cocoons:— 


White Chinese 

9-.33 

Yellow Chinese 

912 

Golden yellow 

917 

Cevonnes 

1110 

Pyrennes 

9-63 

Var 

9-82 

Akahiki 

. l.Tll 

Briauza 

9-9.3 

Fossombroni 

. 1025 

'Abruzzo 

8-51 

Gransasso 

, . . 9-35 

Majclla 

. 10-25 

kinds of silkworms 

reared are usually thn.so 


mentioned in the table given in connection with 
Question 6 (B). 
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Roferenou 

questiuauairo 

1933. Answer. 

Q. No. 

6 (a) In Kashmir and Jammu the houses generally 

utilized for rearing purposes are, ns in the case 
of French, Italian, Greek and Jugoslavian 
Hearings, the ordinary dwelling houses of the 
z.Tmindnrs, which servo the purpo.se well. The 
dwelling hou.ses in Kashmir arc usually two- 
storied with sloping roofs. Those in tho Pro¬ 
vince of Janrmu are generally single storied andi 
flat-roofed. The cost of constructing these 
houses averages Its. 150 in Kashmir and Rs. 115 
in Jammu. 

As for equipment necessary for the rearing of tho 
silkworm in the State necessary disinfectants 
and vermicides are supplied free by the Depart¬ 
ment. The zamindar finds, without any special 
expenditure to himself, trays for spreading out 
tho seed for incubation and wooden posts for 
making shelves and trays. It may be men¬ 
tioned hero in this conuection that “ Silkwornr 
Rearing depends chiefly on manual hibour with 
little chance for application of machinery ” 
(Honda’s Silk Industry of Japan). 


(b) The data asked for is given below in regard 
to tho races which arc usually reared here: — 


Variety. 




No. of 
days of 
education 
(elevwge). 

No. of 
cocoons 
per 

kilogram. 

Length of 
filament 
iu 

meters. 

Denier. 

Cuvuiiiica (France) 




35 

530 

750 

2-36 

PyrennoB (France) 




36 

620 

760 

2-40 

Var (France) 




36 

625 

720 

2-26 

Brienza (Italy) . . 




34 

492 

899 

3-16 

Muialla (Italy) . 




33 

632 

900 

2-65 

Aacoli (Italy) . . 




34 

480 

718 

2-41 

Oran Basso (Italy) 




37 

338 

1000 

3-00/2-34 

Abruzzo (Italy) . 




34 

430 

1000 

2-40 

Bagdad white . 




42 

380 

770 

2-87 

Chinese white . 




32 

855 

530 

2-25 

Chinese (Golden yellow) 




31 

012 

722 

2-64 

Chinese (Cross yellow) 




33 

602 

743 

2-.->7 


17 .t 


Rofcronco 

quustionnairo 

1938. 

Q. No. 
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Reference 

questionnaire 

1938. 

Q. No. 

9 & 13 


11 

15 & 16 


Roforenoe 

questionnaire 

1933. Answer. 

Q. No. 

8 The production of seed is organized separately 
from the production of oocoon.s. In tlic, first 
place tho seed, emploj’ed is of superior quality, 
in the second idaco incubation of the seed is 
done entirely on scientific lines by the Depart¬ 
ment itself. In the third place the area far 
rearings of reproduction is a selected one. In 
the fourth place every roaring house in the 
said area is thoroughly di.sinfoctod depart- 
montally, by staff trained for the purpose, with 
sulphur and copper sulphate. In the fifth place 
unlike other areas, every house rearing for seed 
production is inspected once a day by trained 
.staff to keep in touch witli the in'ogross of 
rearing. 

Out of the cocoons thus raised the Seed Produc¬ 
tion Uranch retains the Inviilthy ones for pro¬ 
ducing .seed. The doubtful and the defective 
ones are sent over to the i’actory lor purposes 
of reeling. 

Tho cocoons retained for seed production are 
dealt with on modern lines and each mother 
moth is microscopically examined for purposes 
of rejecting seed tainted with Pebriue iul'ctdion. 
In this maimer only liealtliy seed is kept for 
use during the ensuing year. 

13 It is not easy to isolate a particular factor that 
i.s inhibitive to the production of cocoons by 
silkworms. Roughly however 20 to 30 per cent, 
may be taken as an average figure. 

10 The silkworm in the Provinces of .lammu and 
Kashmir is tod on the leaf of tho mulberry 
tree. The majority of these trees have come 
to us as heritage of the past. Nowhere do 
tlu'se trees occU|iy any portion of land to tho 
exclusion of other ciiltui<‘S or pasturage. They 
grow evcrywlicre s<'attered. in culti\ated fields, 
ill the beds . of ravines, along the bank of 
.streams and rivers and on liillsidcs. N(^w 
plant.'itioii.s of the mulberry which are being 
mado ilcpartmentally with the (’o-o])eration of 
the zamindans concerned arc generally estab¬ 
lished along canal embankments, village road- 
side-s fmt inKire particularly in blocks on vil¬ 
lage common land.s. 

The mulberry in the Provinces of .lammu .md 
Kashmir is protected b,v a S'-i a Uules, wbere- 
v.iidcr the leaf tbereof is earmarked tm iho 
.silkworm. Every person uiun.'i.ikiiig roaring 
nan. by right, gather, fi'ne of cnaigo, as '.inch 
leaf as la- needs for his silkworms from trees 
owned either fiy the (iovernnunit or hy private 
persons, the only condifion bidug that lie does 
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Kpfercnco Uofcrcnco 
qucsi ionnaire que«l ionnuiru 

Jyys. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

not rpiiMve from private lands loaf that is 
noedod for a similar puriioso tiy the owners of 
those lands. 

Thus it will appear that in the pecnliar coiuli- 
tioD.s obtaining here, it i.s not praetic able to 
give intoi Illation on all points raised in the 
(.•iiestionnairo. The .yield of loaf per tie", 
however, is about N) lbs, in Kashmir and about 
lOU Ihs. in -Jaminn I’rovinei-, the average life of 
tho tree in hoili the I’roviiices hoine about 100 
years. Tlie total quantity ot leaf required for 
reaiiiig 1 02 . of silkworm secil is roughly tf,UU0 
Ihs. 

17 11 In the pci niiar conditions obtaining liero as 

evpiained hereinhefore under question No. 10, 
it is not praetieable to reply to this question. 

31 :26 A tihitnre of lOO basins constitutes .1 eonvmiient, 

unit for securing eflieiont proiiuetion. If, how¬ 
ever, one can work up to 2tf0 basins results 
would be certainly bettei. 

A filature of -00 basins equijipcd with modern 
iimebinery will need approximately 1 ajiital of 
Rs. 3,')0,tl0u U) cstiiblisli it. 

3i 2y Tlio totiil sfreiigtli of tile labour employed in our 

lilatures is ROtio ami 210 m ease ol Ivasbinir and 
.lainuni factory respectively. 

This eoii.si.st.s hirgely of the following classes: — 



Ka.shmir. 

Jammu. 

(A) Heelers 

. bOO 

90 

(b) (looks 

. UK) 

40 

(G) Kiiotfers 

. 210 

7 

(D) iMuraniwallas 

. OS 

1 

(ll.) Silk waste ele 

aners 1 10 ]m inded in (11) 

(F) .Sorters 

. 100 

21 

(G) Turners . 


77 


Lahrnir for each of the tihovu elas.ses has to ho 
skilled, the degree of skill varying with the 
class of work, the most skilled heing class (.\) 
in case of both the factories and the least 
skilled being elas.s (Iff in ease ol Kasbmir aiul 
class '(>) in ease of .lainnin faetorv. Resides 
tbese there are .'te bands of semi-skilled labour 

in K.'if.hinir. 

As labour keeps passing in and out, (berefuie if 
and when vacancies have to be bllid iqi, tluio 
is 110 difficulty in securing skilled liainl-. 
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Reference Reference 
quoetionnairo quealionnairo 

19.'f3. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

The time nocessai-y for acquiring skill for work 
of cliiss (A) is 12 months, for work ol class (b) 
3 moiith.s ainl for work of cliiss (G) two weeks, 

• « • • * 

35 30 tTI) This is a matter of oi)inion, but it may be 

said that our labour here is decidodly not as 
eflicieiit- as the labour in advanced Serieultural 
countries. The di/Ierencc in the relative efii 
emney of labour would be perh.aps 26 to 30 
per cent, on tho side of defect. This onfferi'iice 
manifests itself in the quality and yield of 
raw silk. 

(HI) («) <fe (f) Approved apprentices for all 
classes of factory work including reeling, knot¬ 
ting, cooking, etc., receive trainiin'; from old 
hands .skilled in their job, rvorking off and on 
as their seconds. 

(h) Tliose interested in rearing acquire the neces¬ 
sary skill by observation and ex|)crience gained 
by Working jointly witli skilled liand.s of tho 
same or neighl)ouring family units. These units 
receive guidance and technicpie from the trained 
hand.s W’bo sujrervi.se rearing on beh.alf of t)io 
Department. 

37 32 Tile irresent day cost under tlie heads (1) Dnild* 

inga and (2) Plant and Machinery for erecting 
a factory having the same capacity as oiir 
Kashmir factory is estimated to be its. 6,40,000 
and Ks. 6,00,000 respectively. 

47 39 Local sales are as a rule made direct; other sales 

are made tlirongb Agents, as alreinly described 
in detail in this oflfico No. 132-S. R., dated the 
4Ui January, 1933, under point 2. 

49 Statement Railway freight per pound of silk from Jammu 
handed over (Tawi) to various silk markets in India, 
in course, of 
oral evidence. 


Name of ploce. 

Passenger 

Train. 

Goods 

Train. 


As. p. 

Pics. 

Amrit-sar 

. nearly 0 5 

li 

Benares . 

1 3i 

8i 

Surat 

1 9 

lOJ 


51 42 Tho different qualities of raw silk wc produce 

aro as follows : — 

(A) Province of Kashmir— 

Lotus. 

Iris. 

Tulip. 
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Reference Beforenco 

questionnaire questionnaire 

1938. 1933. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

(B) Province of Jiinimu— 

Ne«l. 

No. I. 

No. II. 

Lotus quality is profliiceil from seloc’tod No. t 
coioous reeled in now filature.s which aro equip¬ 
ped with the most modern macliincry. 

Iris quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons in 
the said new filatures. 

Tulip quality is reeled from' No. I cocoons in 
old filatures equipped with machinery manu¬ 
factured loc.ally. 

Saffron quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons in 
the aforesaid old filatures. 

Neel quality is reeled from the selected cocoons 
by the extra skilled labour on modern basins. 

No. I quality- is reeled from No. 1 cocoons on 
locally manufactured basins. 

No. II quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons on 
locally manufactured basins. 

Thus it will ap])car tlint our gradins; of silk is 
not done o/fer xilk has heeu rcthil, Init in 
the manner described horeinboforo. The daily 
testing of the quality of all the brands men¬ 
tioned above helps O'-; to nmintain standards 
which we aim at. Bhoiild any silk thus tested 
provo to be below our requiremints, ir/iic/i is 
very rare, the silk found to bo defective is 
relegated to one of the lower classes. 

This method has so far besen found to work well 
and wo do not feel it necessary to make any 
change in it. 

5 g 40 There is clear evidence of prociuction of raw 

silk by s\veale<l labour. There is strong sus¬ 
picion of dumping but tlieie arc in; iiicuntlo- 
vcrtible data available to prove the latter. 


(31 Siivrtle.mentary infarmution inul statements haniltd in at the time of 

Oral Keideiece. 

(a) Ertraet from n letter A’o. S0.5-TT., dated the. tilth July, I'.tSS. from the 
Inspeetor (lerieral, Cnstoms and Exeise, Erir.aiiiie, to the Seiretary to 
Ouvernment, Deeelnpinent Dejiai-tmcnt, Eiimujai. 

, * * • • 

Certain articles on which the rales of duty have heen nrescrihed bv this 
Government are on the Special Schedule of tho State Custom.s Tariff. A 
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copy of tin's Scliedulo* is pncloscd. Tli« British Indian Tariff is adoptoJ. 
iu lespoct of all oilier articles. 

Figures of thrown silk and silk warps, artificial .silk yarn nml artificial 
silk iiiamilac'tuies and also of silk and artiticial silk iiii.stuics arc not 
recorded .separately in the trade returns ot this Department. C'oiiscitiU'iitly 
tlieso ligiircs arc not available. 

Figures of raw silk and .silk ninnufaetnrcs imported into the State 
during the la.st ten years are given in the statenient eiulo.sed. 


shnn’ing fiiiU7/’s of rnir sill; nnd sill: mnn^ifnclaics iinporlrd inla 
the Stull- (liiriiiij the last ten, i/iuirs. 



Silk Raw. 

SiJk Mnnufflctiiri’d, 
Euiopran. 

Silk Manufaotured, 
Indian. 

■year. 









Quantify 

in MJh. 

Value ill 
J?H. 

Quantity 
ill Hlds. 

\’aIuo in 

Rrt. 


ins.f-84 

120 

3!>,43(: 

,83 

19,701 


1,20,035 

1981 85 
1927-28- 


38,783 

295 

1,16,308 

170 

99,848 

198.5-88 

1928 20 

124 

38,398 

799 

3 , 51 , 5:0 

109 

08.085 

1986-87 

1929-30 

207 

68,077 

924 

3,70,702 

01 

57,425 

1987-88 

19.30-31 

413 

90,979 

1,590 

0,0.5,843 

215 

78,925 

1988-89 

1931-32 

9.37 

2.00,754 

I,.353 

4,07,101 

18 

9,122 

1980-00 

1032-'33 

342 

00,437 

1,209 

3,58,779 

28 

8,173 

1000-01 

1933-34 

1 

319 j 

39,043 

1,708 

3,40,204 

23 

5,270 

1991-92 

1934 35 

691 

B 

1,238 

2,08,007 

29 

8,.509 

1992-9.3 

io'Jmo' 

328 

B 

978 

1,04,457 

23 

0,208 


.Not printed. 
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(li) ('osl of Prodin tton of 

Silk-^VoTin 

Efjys duriiiy 

1092, 100 

y and 1004- 



1093. 

1994. 

Salary anfl Estublishim.'iit 

. 

A 

lS,.Vt8 

n,013-7 

19,836-14 0 

Insurance; Premium 

• 


408 

4Gb 

468-0-0 

Depreciation . . . • 

• 


3.345 

3,34.5 

3,345-0-0 

Cost of Coconna issued for seed production 

. 

7,000 

8,401 

2,.527-6-4 

Electric Power Charges . 



210 

223 

223-0-0 

Charges un<lcr Hoad Local Seed 



5,0.59 

3,300 

5,189-7-0 

Sweeping Cliargcs . 



•• 

312 

312-0-0 

Stationery . . . . 



65 

05 

100-0-0 

Euel ..... 



20 

20 

20-0-0 

Repairs .... 


• 

200 

200 

148-15-0 

Contingencies . . 

• • 



•• 

269-4-0 

Travelling Allowance . 

• • 



•• 

100-0-0 

Rewards . . . . 

• * 



1,039-8 

•• 


Total 

• 

35,40.5 

27,985 

32,.539-14-4 

Quantity of seed pnxiuecd in 
Crams. 

Theretore cost of production per 

ounces of 

30 

• 07,, 

21,200 oz. 

17,289 oz. 

ounce of 

seed 

1-7-10 

1-10-11 

1-14-1 

(30 Crams). 







(c) Frfijht ff>r lu<jij(i()c from lUnvalpindi to our intportouf Sill: Murkcti 
ijarnishtd l>y the Vircttor of ScricttlfurCf Jainutu J^roctticv), 


Station.s. 



By Goods train. 

By Passenger train. 




Per Md. 

Per .\ld. 




Its. A. r. 

Ks, .t. 

1. Jtiilliiii Cantonment 

1 8 9 

3 8 

2. Aiiirits.ar 



0 15 4 

2 12 

3. IhMiarcs 



4 0 0 

8 2 

'4. Calcutta 



5 5 11 

H 8 

S, Naginir 



5 1 0 

9 12 

6. Surat 



4 12 3 

.0 2 

7. Bombay 



4 10 6 

11 5 

8. Madras 



00 

o 

12 6 

1). Dauguloro 



7 12 3 

12 0 
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(4) Supplementary inlorviation and statement supplied by the Director of 
Sericulture, Kashmir, Srinayar. 

1. Interest on svorking capital at 5 per cent. —Tii casR working capital 
necessary is estimated to be e<iual to one-lourth of tlie value ot the years 
production the interest at 5 per cent, thereon will be as follows: — 


Quantity of Silk Produced 

ia92-03. 

lbs. 224,215 0 

0 

1903-94. 

lbs. 165,909 0 

0 


Ks. 

A. 

I’. 

Us. 

A. 

1'. 

Average sale rato per lb. 

4 

1 

6 

5 

8 

4 

Value of Silk produced . 

9,17,879 

0 

0 

9,15,955 

0 

0 

Add value of bye-products 

50,452 

0 

0 

55,120 

0 

0 

Total 

9,08,331 

0 

0 

9,71,075 

0 

0 

Jth of the above . 

2,42,082 

0 

0 

2,42,768 

0 

0 

Intere.st nt 5 [ler cent, on 
above .... 

12,104 

0 

0 

12,138 

0 

0 

Interest per pound 

0 

0 

10-4 

0 

1 

2 


2. Interest on fixed capital at 6 per cent. 
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6. Tho figures given in reply to question No. 2 of the General Ques¬ 
tionnaire represent the actual expenditure incurred during the period in 
quo.stioii whereas those given in reply to questions Nos. 23 and 29 represent 
cost of production. Hence the ditfereneo. 

7. A statement showing the cost of production of foreign seed cross 
and pure is enclosed. A stutoment giving detail of Us. 1-14-1 which is 
the cost of Production of Local Seed in 1994 is also enclosed. 

8. Five statements showing detail of expenditure under rearing referred 
to in question 3 are enclosed. 

9. A statement showing quantity of different kinds of wastes produced 
in 1990-91, 1991-92, 19i)2-93 and 1993-94 is enclosed. 

10. A statement showing the distribution of tho expenditure incurred 
under head Reeling and in thrt-o different heads, i.e., Reeling, Baling and 
Miscellaneous is enclosed. 

11. A statement showing the quantity of silk, Dopost and Inferior Silk 
produced from 1989-90 is enclosed. 

12. The detail of Rs. 20,978 shown under head rearing r.nd Local Seed 
in the statement showing cost of production of cocoons per maund (Q. No. 23) 


is given below : — 

Ra. 

Rearing general.. . 11,902 

I/ocal Seed.5,196 

Sorting ......... 9,880 


1.3. The detail of Rs. 8,57,402 shown in reply to qiie.stion No. 29 is given 
in tho cost statement enclo.-ed. It is clear that the amount includes reeling 
charges of Us. 3,49,094 shown on page 21 and price of cocoons (Rs, 5,08,308) 
reeled during the .vear. 

14. Information about tho wages paid to the labour in foreign countries 
is not available in this office, nor do we know what the cost of throwing is. 

15. A staRunent giving detaiU of works cost of reeling one pound of 
silk under different heads from 19.31-32 to 1936-37 is enclosed. 

16. Had the factory worked for 2.50 days in 19.36-.37, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of silk would have come to Rs. 4-15-10 per pound as per statement 
enclosed. 

1 r. Quantity cocoons received and consumed during the la.st 5 years is 
shown below: — 


Year. 


Cocoons 

received. 

Cocoons 

reeled. 



Mounds. 

Maiinds. 

1932-33 


31,913 

38,181 

1933-34 


25,768 

33,.581 

1934-35 


.31,577 

29,947 

1935-30 


25,081 

.32,787 

J 9.36-37 


29,947 

25,229 


Total 

144,286 

159,415 

Add stock on 
1932 

16th October, 

23,851 



Total 

173,137 



Form the .above it is clear that the quantity of cocoons reeled does not 
exceed that which was in stock. 
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IR. Tho flctnil of 1,G07—the riveriiijo dailj number of labour engaged 
by us in 19IJ0-37—shown in reiily to (luestion No. 1 is enelused. 

10. A statement showing wages paid to dilferent classes of labour is 
eiK-losed. 

‘20. (lost of iilanting one full height iiiiilberr.v tree is As. 8 lor the first 
year and As. 4 each year for five subsequent 3 X'ars. 

21. Cost of ijlanting full height mulberry trees in one acre of land is 
Its. “w (luring the first year and U.s. 27-8 each year for the next live years. 

2‘i. ’flu- total expeiuliiure under head salary and estaljlisliinciit incurred 
during the year l'.)d7-.'18 is l!.s. 1 ,;iO,8G9-10-9. 

2.f. Copies of the Ilalance Sheets of the last 4 years are enclosed. Copies 
of other lialaiice Sheds and Adni iiiisl rat ion Ueports will follow sliol'tly.* 

21. A statement showing leal u.sed hy the Silk Worms at each age is 
em lo.x’d. 


Stdtcminl sliuu'ing cost of Foirign Feoil, I'ure and t'ro.s.s dtlivt'icd our 

Fdt foi [I. 


Serial 

No. 

Name 

\aricty. 

Quuiilily. 

1 Value. 


Jvenmrks. 



Ots. 

Rs. 

Hs. 


1 

Vuro 

11,147 

17,975 

1 9 90 

Delivereil at the Factory. 

2 

Cross 

8..''.00 

l(i,.52( 

1 15 1-25 

Ditto. 


showing cost of proiho tlon 
the. (/(' 


of Silh-ii-orin Eggs in- Kashmir during 
ar r.lV4. 


Salary and Ustablisliinent .... 

19,8;fU 

14 

0 

Insurance I’rciiiiuni ..... 

■Kid 

0 

0 

Depict iat ion . 


0 

0 

Cost ot Cocoons issued lor see<l production . 

2,o27 

G 

4 

Klextric Power (.'liarges .... 

22.1 

0 

0 

enlarges under Head Local Seed . 

5,189 

7 

0 

Swucpiiig Cduii'Ko* ...... 

212 

0 

0 

Stationery ....... 

IfK) 

0 

0 

Fuel. 

20 

0 

0 

Repairs ........ 

148 

15 

0 

Contingencies ...... 

209 

■1 

0 

Tj'iiv eiiilit; Allowance ..... 
llewardii ........ 

luo 

0 

0 

Total 

32,,");i9 

14 

4 

Quantity cd seed produood in oinicos ol .‘10 Gi 

a ms 17, 

289 

ozs 

TlieJ'^nure oosi ol jiioduction per »iiinrt‘ ol s':'ed 

(dO Grains) 

l!s 


N(jt priiued. 
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Stiif otii nit xlllnrinl^ roit nj proil m tion pir inniitut of ci.'io/i v anil prr pouml 
of iilli tit fault Yttar V.iS:i-‘JO (Octohe.r, I’JJ^ to Ocliihf.r, I'JJS). 


Nanio of Hwid. 

E.'ti)pndil lire 

Expenditii ro 

Total 

on Ke.riiiig. 

on Reeling. 

E.xpi ndituro 


Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sitl:iiics and K'-tabli^-liiiicnt 

(34,272 

(39,702 

1.51,054 

Tiavciliii); Allowance 

6,879 

88 

5,9(37 

l’oslaj.'t‘ and 'J'olH^'ianis , 

157 

008 

7f)5 

Ifeai'inj; and T.nial Si’cd 

24.997 


24,997 

l*riro (d sood 

20,712 


20,712 

Pl ioo of coi oons 

. 5,52,540 


5,52,340 

Uccling and Haling 


2,50,0.50 

2,-50,0.50 

]l('|iairs .... 


0,502 

0,502 

lijsura)U'e 

912 

8,210 

9,122 

Flinl .... 

1,491 

45,894 

17,585 

Fjlfcti'ic I’narr clialgr.s . 

171 

7,-557 

7.708 

Clnntingi'inii, a 

11,(514 

4,627 

19,241 

J)o|in'(ial ion 

14,417 

45,251 

57.0(38 

T<dal 

. 7,0-5,902 

4,5(;,.589 

11,42,-551 


(^naiility nf (ocooiix iirndnri'd 

. 

31,915 

Mils. 

Cost of piinliu.tion per niaiind of roeooiis . 

Rs, 22-1-11 




Rs. 

Miinnfaid nring charges on 215,021 Ihs. of 

raw silk . 

4,50,589 

Adtl - 


Rs. 


I’rli'O of 29.lot inannds of eoioons 
1989) al Rs. 27-2-4 

(crop 

7,90.867 


I’liii* ni 5,017 niannd.s of cocoons 
1<)90) a( Rs. 22-1-11 . 

(crop 

1,11,6.58 



O.Ct'.jOS 



'J'ulal 

15,-59,094 

Cnst, of iJl’fnliK'i idil |»(*f Ih. of law .silk 


Rs. .4. r. 

0 4 7* 

'\’ahi(' ot fiK’oons [UT Ih. i»f silk . . , 

M;uiul'a(.tui‘inp; of fsilk . . • 

. • 

4 5 9 

2 0 10 


Total 

0 -1 7 
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statement showing cost of jyroduction per snaund oj cocoons <ind per pound 
of silk in. Fasli Year 1990-91 (October, 193S to October 1931). 


Name of Read. 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Total 

on Hearing. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Establishment 

68,250 

72,.392 

1,30,651 

Travelling Allowance 

5,541 

700 

6,241 

Postage and Telegrams 

135 

700 

8.35 

Price of Seed 

41,486 

... 

41,486 

Rearing and Local seed . 

22,783 

... 

22,783 

Price of cocoons 

. 3,29,993 


.3,29,993 

Reeling and Baling 


2,02,172 

2,02,172 

Repairs 

206 

5,593 

5,799 

Fire Insurance 

1,796 

8,744 

10,540 

Fuel .... 

938 

37,900 

.38,8.38 

Electric Power charges . 

65 

7,351 

7,416 

Contingencies 

9,140 

5,660 

14,800 

Depreciation 

13,584 

40,754 

64,,3.38 

Total 

. 4,83,926 

3,81,966 

7,65,892 


Quantity of cocoona produced . . . 2o,7C8 Mds. 

Cost per mauud of cocoons .... Tts. 18-12-6 

Its. 

Manufacturing charges on 218,555 lbs. of raw silk . 3,81,996 

Add— 

Rs. 

Price of 26,190 maunds of cocoons (crop 

1990) at Rs. 22-1-11.S.lO.llO 

price of 7,385 maunds of cocoons ^crop 

1991) at Rs. 18-12-0.1,.38,700 

-7,18,149 


Total . 11,00,115 


Rs. A. p. 

Cost of production per lb. of raw silk . . . . 6 0 6* 

* Value of cocoons per lb. of silk . . . . . 3 4 0 

Manufacturing expenses of silk.1 12 0 

Total . 5 0 6 
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Statrment .thnxrinq cod of production per maund of cocoon.t and per pound 


of silk in Fash Year 

VJ9Ui)2 (October, 

19di to Octobe 

r, 1'>S5). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

ToUl 


Name of Hoad. 

on Rearing. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rb. a. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Ralaries and Establishment 

. 38,408 10 

e 

62,012 15 

3 

1,01,051 9 

9 

Uceling and Baling 




1,68,289 15 

1 

1,68,289 15 

1 

Price of cocoons 

. 3,98,125 

7 

6 



3,98,125 7 

6 

Price of seed from Europe 

. 64,279 

4 

9 



64,279 4 

9 

Repairs .... 

600 

0 

0 

3,.359 5 

3 

3,8.50 6 

3 

Contingencies including uni- 







forms .... 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

2,4.33 2 

3 

3,433 2 

3 

Fuel .... 

. 1,544 

0 

0 

31,830 2 

0 

33,374 2 

0 

Rearing and Local ScoJ 

. 17,7.30 

0 

10 



17,7.30 0 

10 

Postage and Telegrams . 

100 

0 

0 

632 1 

6 

732 1 

6 

Electric Power charges . 

949 

0 

9 

6,664 11 

9 

7,613 12 

6 

Travelling Allowance 

. ],.5.30 

1 

0 

40 10 

0 

1,570 11 

0 

Fire Insurance 

. 1,776 15 

3 

5,.509 12 

0 

7,286 11 

3 

Ktationery 

210 

0 

0 

310 0 

0 

520 0 

0 

Depreciation 

. 13,009 

0 

0 

39,025 0 

0 

62,034 0 

0 

Mulberry Culture Expend!- 







ture .... 

. ,38.0.53 

0 

0 



38,a53 0 

0 

Total 

. 5,67,216 

0 

0 

3,20,7.37 0 

0 

8,87,953 0 

0 


Quantity of cocoons produced . . . 31,577 Mds. 

Cost per ninund of cocoons .... Us. 17-15-4 

Us. 

Manufacturing cliargos on 1B7,'107 lbs. of raw silk . 3,20,737 

Add— Us. 

Price of 19,384 niaunds of cocoons (crop 

1991) at Us. 18-12-6.3,G4,a55 

Price of 10,2.53 mounds of cocoons (crop 

1992) at Un. 17-15-1.1,84,127 

—-— 6,48,182 




Total 

8,68,919 

Co.st of production per 

lb. of raw silk . 


Rs, A. P. 

4 10 2' 

•Value ot cocoons per lb. 
Manufacturing e.'ipenses 

of silk . 
of silk 

• 

2 14 10 
1 11 4 



Total 

4 10 2 
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Stdlenii'tit shouino cn^f of produrtiun per iitavnd of cocoons <inil per yonnd 
of silk in t'iisU Yfiir (Orfoher, I'l.Y, to (kloher, V.I.iti). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

I’otal 

Name of Head. 

on Rearing. 

on Reeling. 

Ex]K.nditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

HeeUiiK .... 


1,9.5,203 

1,95,203 

Tlciiiurs . . • . 

1,7G9 

o.22fi 

0,995 

llcariiiE and Local seed . 

22,7.>S 


22,758 

ConlinRCiKics 

K,IM)0 

3,853 

11,853 

Est.ahlisliinent 

47,4(iri 

.50,980 

1,0-1,380 

Klcctrie Power- ctini'Ecs . 

944 

0,1 KS 

7.122 

Fuel .... 

.520 

32,800 

33,320 

Fire In.surance 

1.99;i 

3,152 

■5,145 

Prico of cocoons 

. .9,do,.'117 


3,.30.317 

I’rioe of seed from Kiiropo 

41 ..529 


41,523 

Postage .and Telograiirs . 

173 

518 

691 

Salaries 

14.0;j.3 

18,1.37 

,32,170 

Printing and Stationery 

149 

300 

515 

Travelling Allowance 

C,81C 


0,810 

Unifonits 

13 

39 

52 

Howards 

1,039 


1,039 

Depi-ociation 

11,308 

33,924 

45,232 

Total 

. 4,88,7.51 

3,.50.440 

8,45,197 

Quantity of cocoons produced 

2.5,981 

M.ls. 

Cost per inaund of cocoons . 

Rs. 

18.13 

Manufacturing charges on 

224,21.5 lbs. of raw silk 

Rs. 

3,.50,4 10 

Add- 

Price of ‘21,.'<in inaund.s 

of cocoons 

R.s. 

(rroj) 


1992) at Hs. 17-ld-4 . 


. 3,91,833 


Prici' of in.9()8 inaund-- 

of coi-oons 

(crop 


199;l) at Hs. is-i;i 


. 2,00,3:15 


Cost of production per lb. 

of silk . 

Total 

5,98,108 

9,.51,014 

Rs. p. 

4 4 1* 

'Value oi r ocoons per Ib. of 

silk . 

• . * 

2 10 8 

Manufacturing c.xpcnsc.s of silk 

. 

1 9 5 


Total . 4 4 1 
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Sioiement showing cost of jiroiiiii tion per maund of cocoons and per pound 
of silk ill FasU Year (October, 1036 to October, 1037). 


Name of Head. 


Expenditure 
on Rearing. 

Expenditure 
on Reeling. 

Total. 

Expenditure 



11 a. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Establishment 


Cl,147 

75,598 

1,30,745 

Repairs .... 

< 

193 

9,215 

9,408 

Reeling .... 


... 

1,87,897 

1,87,897 

Price of cocoons 


4,91,021 


4,91,021 

Price of seed from Europe 


49,253 

... 

49,253 

OontingencieB including uni- 

foMllfi ..... 

12,222 

3,175 

15,.397 

Fuel .... 


804 

26,777 

27,.581 

Rearing and Local seed 


26,978 


26,978 

Post.ago and Telegrams 


160 

450 

600 

Electric! Power charges 


761 

6,.3.16 

7,107 

Travelling Allowance 


1,612 

4,926 

6,.568 

Firo Insurance 


1,912 

3,067 

4,979 

l)e|)re(!iation 


9,865 

29,597 

39,462 

Stationery 


433 

310 

743 

Pension contribution 


678 

1,736 

2,314 

Total 


0,56,950 

3,49,094 

] 0,06,053 


Quantity ot cocoons produced . . . 29,917 Mtls. 

Cost of production per iimund of cocoons . Rs. 21-15 

11s. 

Manufacturing ciuirf'Cs on production of 105,909 lbs. of 

raw silk .3,49,0!)4 

Add — Rb. 

Value of 14,449 rnaunds of cocoons (crop 
1993) at Rs. lB-13 per iiiaund . . . 2,71,822 

Value of 10,780 rnaunds of cocoons (crop 


1994) at Rs. 21-15 per uiaund . 

• 

. 2,36,486 




Total 

8,57,402 

Cost of produertiou per 11). of silk . 



Ra. A. p, 

5 2 8- 

‘Value of eocoons per lb. of silk 
Manufacturing expenses of silk 

• 

Total t 

3 10 

2 1 8 

.5 2 3 


IS 
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KASHMIR SERICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 


Statement showiny Silk-wojite Vroduce. 


Year. 


1990-01, 

1091-02. 

1002-03. 

1009-94. 

Saroakh 

. 

66,277 

62,917 

60,770 

21,660 

Basiu refuse 

. * 

32,964 

21,402 

43,748 

27,332 

Nim gudder 

. 

28,924 

20,622 

32,226 

13,530 

Gudder 

• 

7,720 

6,107 

6,904 

4,620 

Statement showing/ expenditure incurred under Bend Heeling 
(( 1,1 nhuum in the cost statements). 

Year. Labour. Baling, llisoeUaaeoua, 

Ra. Rs. Ra. 

and Baling 

Total- 

Ra. 

1990-91 

• 

1,92,761 

4,176 

5,246 

2,02,172 

1991-92 

• 

1,67,225 

8,673 

2,489 

1,68,289 

1992-9.9 

. 

1,79,857 

8,284 

7,122 

1,96,283 

199.3-94 

Statement 

Year. 

1,75,087 

showing silk 

Silk. 

7,753 6,107 1,87,897 

and dopcst reeled. 

Dopoaot. Other inferior ailk. Total, 

1989-90 


212,009 

986 

28 

213,021 

1990-91 


213,884 

4,935 

38 

218,.555 

1991-92 


163,604 

18,984 

4,819 

187,407 

1992-93 


216,182 


8,033 

224,216 

1993-94 


160,211 

6,698 

... 

165,909 

Statement showing Works expenditun incurred on, retling Silk. 

Quantity Total Work# „ , Coat of 

Year. of eilk eiponditur. ^ reeling Total, 

teeied. oo rcoiiag. one pound. 

Iba, Ra, Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. R.s. a. p. 

]9,31-.32 

199,034 

4,18,334 

4 6 6 

2 16 

6 8 0 

in.32-.33 

213,021 

4,3G,.589 

4 3 9 

2 0 10 

6 4 7 

19.38-34 

218,.5,55 

3,81,966 

.3 4 6 

1 12 0 

5 0 6 

193.1-3.5 

187,-107 

3,20,737 

2 14 10 

1 11 4 

4 10 2 

193.5-30 

224,213 

3,.56,446 

2 10 8 

1 9 .5 

4 4 1 

1936-37 

166,909 

3,49,094 

3 1 0 

2 1 8 

6 2 8 
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Detail of works cost of reeling one pound under different heads. 


NsjnoofHead. 1031-32. 1032-33. 1033-34. 1934-35. 1935-30. 1936-37. 


Rs. a. p. Ra. a. p. Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ra. a. p. Ra. a. p. 

1. Coat of Co- 466 430 346 2 14 10 2 10 8 310 

ooooa. 

2. Coat of Labour 182 128 0 14 10 0 14 4 0 13 11 121 

3. Coat of Power, 044 040 034 034 020 032 

Light and 
fuol. 

4 . Coat of Super- 006 064 054 06 4 054 076 

viaion and 
Management. 

6. Coat of repairs 0‘43 039 036 037 02 10 030 

and main¬ 
tenance. 

6. Other expenses 004 010 011 000 007 012 


Total . 680 047 600 4 10 0 441628 


Cost of production per pound of silk had the Factory worked for 250 days in 

(lOSO-Jl). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Total 


on Rearing. 

on Heeling. 

Expenditure 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Salaries and Establishment . 

01,147 

75,598 

1,30,745 

)> )> II 

193 

9,215 

9,408 

Booling and Baling 


2,82,977 

2,82,977 

Price of Cocoons 

4,91,021 


4,91,021 

Price for Seed from Eutope . 

49,255 


49,2.53 

Contingencies , 

12,222 

3,175 

15,397 

Fuol. 

804 

39,522 

40,.326 

Bearing and Local Seed . 

20,978 


20,978 

Postage and Telegrams . 

150 

450 

0(J() 

Electric Power Charges 

761 

8,796 

9,557 

Travelling Allowance 

1,642 

4,926 

6,568 

Fire liisnrauce 

1,912 

3,007 

4,979 

Depreciation 

9,805 

29,.597 

39,462 

Stationery 

433 

310 

743 

Pension Contribution 

578 

1,7.36 

2,314 

Total 

6,50,9.59 

4,59,309 

11,16,,328 


IS t 
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Uh. 

Manufacturing cliargcs on procfiiction of 249,863 lbs. 
of silk 4,59,309 

Us. 

Valno of 38,000 ninunds of cocoons— 

14,449 miiuiKls at ll.s. 18-13 per niaund . 2,71,822 

23,551 iminnds at Us. 21-15 per luaiind . 5,16,650 

-- 7,88,472 

Grand Total . 12,47,8-11 

Cost of production of [)or pound of bilk . . Us. 4-15-10 

Detod (if avcTdijc dtidij Lfilionr of the Kushniir Sci'icidtuix DcpavtinciLt for 

the yciir l‘JJ6-d7, 

Average labour 
daily engaged. 


1. Filature No. 1 


. 

• 




. 

339 

2. 2 








341 

3. ,, ,, 3 








3 

4. „ „ 4 








87 

5. ,, ,, 5 








397 

0. Sorting Section 








159 

7. Seed House 








49 

8. Iloik'r Section . 








13 

9. Silk Stores 








10 

10. Press 

11. Workshop Section 








3 








3 

12. Miscellaneous 








3 






Total 


1,607 

Statement shoirituj 


paid 

to 

thr- 

factory 

Udiour. 





Filature 1 
and 2. 


Filature 
4 and 5. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 


lin. A. 

1. Spinners 

. 


. 

1 

0 

0 


0 10 

2. Knotters 


. 


0 

8 

6 


0 6 

.3. Murani Walla 




0 

10 

0 


0 10 

4. Press Opel a tors 

. 



0 

10 

0 


0 10 

5. Tarnullo Ojierators 

. 



0 

10 

0 


0 10 

6. Cooks 

, 



0 

7 

0 


0 6 

7. Wasp' Cleaner.s 

, 



0 

7 

0 


0 6 

8. .Bi U'li Repairers 

. 



0 

7 

0 



9. Machinery .-tttend 

auts 

. 


1 

0 

0 


1 0 

10. Assistant 




0 

12 

0 


0 12 

Iteiu No.s. 1 to 

U> ;in: 

(inid Ic.s 

by 

10 

per 

cent. 












23. Tlip qimntity of louf used tiy tbe si!k-woi'in at its different ases i» 
Kivani hi'low : — 

Lbs. of leaf. 


Kirst Aso 
Second Ago 
Third .\gu 
Fourth Age 
Filth Ago 


Fivo days 
. Four days 
. Si.\ days 
SoviMi daj's 
. Ten days 


The quantity of leal given here is what tlie worm ai:tual!.v eats during 
Its dilferent ages. The qiiani ity ot leal aetually .siTvod, however, is inoro 
than double because of the Wastage and Weight ot Stalks, cte. 

IS). Uendement of No. I Cross is ;i-27. 

Jtendement of No. 1 Pure is 3‘dl). 

Uendement of So. '2 Ci'oss is 4-2(5. 

Uondoniput of N'o. 2 Pure is 4 S0. 


15) 5h//qdrniraforj/ infoi'iiotfinit /to* hi/ flic Jmliiin Tiii'iff floovd in. 

fOHi'.'iC of (h'ltl F.i'iih'iirr itf SiinlUj Sriitcilihcf^ I'J.IS {fuiiii.shi'd hij the 

Vii'i'ctor uf SK'Uidtiirc, ■JiDittnu). 


Jammv Skuu riTVUB. 

1. The detail of figures given in answer to (|ue.slion No. 1 is us 
follows: — 



Hearing. 


. Ht;t3-34 . S.38(i 44 


1934-33 . 5.583 6 



1935-30 . 0,101 


1936-37 . 6,933 6 



Itucdi ng. 


Avpinge daily attendance. 



50 9.305 174-34 22-35 196 09 


50 6,4t3 175-30 22 36 19T-:2 


50 7,007 172 90 12-40 1S4-40 


50 7,840 183-30 | l-S-OO I 201-<I0 
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Detail of the permanent staff, i.e., 117 hands has been shown from the 
printed Budget in course of the oral evidence. 

2. The disparity in figures given in answer to question No 2 and thoso 
arrived nt through cost statements submitted in answer to question 
Nos. 23 and 29 's, as stated in course of the oral evidence, due to the fact 
that the former have been adopted from the annual Balance Sheets prepaiod 
and issued by the Accountant General of the State and the latter from 
our own departmental hooks. As desired the detail of various heads under 
which the dilfcreneea occur between the figures of Balance Sheet and thoso 


books is given below for the la.st five years;—^ 


19S2-SS. 



Rh. 

Figure as per Balance Sheet 

. 

3,04,996 

Figure as iror Cost Statements . 


2,76,215 

Difference. 

. 

28,780 

Detail uf difference under various expenditure heads. 

Name of Heads. Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books 


lls. 

U». 

Salary. 

9,743 

9,609 

Establi.shmont .... 

26,071 

20,002 

Commission on I’rofits of years 

1984-83/1927-2S, 1985-80/ 

1928-29 and arreur dues of 

previous years 

13,817 


Fire Insuranco . . 

1,324 

1,281 

Buildings Machinery . 

147 


Price of (’ocoons 

1,69,070 

1,.69,061 

Carnage of Sdk 

2,165 


l{eeling Baling .... 

45,492 

41,6)1.6 

Fuel .... 3 . 

7,968 

7,660 

Stationery . . ■ ; . 

Nil. 

2fK) 

Customs duty .... 

6,471 

3,789 

Travelling Allowance and 

CoiUingeneies 

6,141 

5,921 

.Price of seed .... 

18,774 

12,860 

Total 

2,96,773 

2,67,993 

Din'orence .... 

Us. 

28,780 

1933-31. 

Figure as per Balance Sheet 


R.s. 

2,26,440 

Figure ns per Co^t Statements . 

• 

2,21,129 


Diflorenco 


e,3ii 
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'Detail of difference under various expenditure heads. 


Name of Heads. Balanoo Sheet. 

Our Office Books. 


Rs. 

Re. 

Establishment .... 

27,771 

27,663 

Travelling Allowance 

3,262 

3,276 

Contingencies .... 

1,220 

1,230 

Reding Billing 

42,765 

42,388 

Carnage 6f Silk 

2,254 

... 

Commission on Profits of j-eara 



1929-30 .Ifad arrear 
dues of 1972, 1973 and 1977 
(1916, 1917 and 1921) . 

1,016 


Customs Duty .... 

5,470 

4,967 

Refund. 

2 


Repairs. 

1,269 


Stotionery ..... 


200 

Total 

85,035 

79,724 

Difference .... 

• 

Ra. 5,3)1 

193i-S5. 

Figure as |>or Balance Sheet 


Rs. 

1,75,070 

Figure as iHjr Cost Statements . 

• 

1,77,367 

Difference ..... 

• 

2,291 

Detail of difference under various expenditi/re heads. 

Name of Heads. Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books, 


R.S. 

Us. 

FiStablisTiment .... 

27,698 

27,706 

Miscollancmis .... 

2,984 

1,6.56 

Fire Insurance .... 

968 

977 

Repairs. 

890 


Carriage of .Silk 

1,980 


Reding Baling 

33,100 

37,407 

Fuel . 

7,732 

7,732 

Commission to Silk Agents 


947 

Custom.s Duty .... 

2,800 

3,865 

Stationery .... 


165 

Refund. 

48 



— 

-- 

Total 

78,164 

80,45.5 


Difforenco 


Rs. 2,291 
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1935-36. 


Figjire ns per Balance Sheet 


Rs. 

1,93,0.35 

Figure as per Cost Statements .... 

1,94,963 

Difference .... 

. 

1,.328 

Detail of ihfference. uiitler 

various r.ipendilurc. 

heads. 

Name of Heads. 

Balance Sheet. Our Office Books 


Us. 

Rs. 

Establi.shment 

28,.507 

28,409 

Travelling Allownnco 

.3,380 

.3,342 

Miscellaneous 

1,626 

1,460 

Postage and Telegrams 

829 

730 

Pnrcha.so of Seed 

10,501 

14,617 

Price of Cocoons 

8.3,352 

81,573 

Repairs .... 

289 

... 

Reeling Baling . 

.35,018 

35,989 

Fire fnsuranee . 

. 735 

1,079 

Commission to Silk Agents 

3,235 

3,207 

Carriugo of Silk 

1,899 

... 

Customs Duty 

4,163 

4,178 

Stationery 


272 

Total 

. 1,73,531 

1,74,862 

Difference 

. . . Rs 

1,328 


1936 - 37 . 

ns. 

Fi^nro ns per Jinlaiico Shed .... 2,18,.395 

Figuru .IS per Cost Stutemeiits .... 2,12,120 


Difference ........ 0,269 

7?rrii.i/,’fisure ol R.s. 2,18,39.5 has been taken from the Preliminary 
Bahuire Slioet then in hand. The final Ualanoc Sheet whirli waa received 
nitevward^ showed the expenditure fienre to stand at Rs. 2,17,829 (the 
diliVreiec heinr; due to reduction in Pension Contribution amount, ct<'.). 

The fieiiro as per CVst Statcmoiita, Its. 2,12,126 after adding the 

amount ol Ps 1,197 on aeeount of Pcn.sion Contribution which has been 
omitted in the Cost Statement should stand at Rs. 2,13,323. 
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Ttio nett flifFeronco of Rs. ^,506 as between Rs. 2,17,829 and Rs. 2,13,323 
is due to the difference under various heads r»de detail below: — 


Name of Hoads. 

Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Salary .... 

13,365 • 

13,369 

Travelling Allowauco . 

7,422 

7,202 

Establislinient 

28,279 

28,331 

Price of Cocoon.s 

96,124 

93,506 

Price of Seed 

15,004 

15,048 

Postage and Telegrams 

1,091 

1,073 

Rejiairs .... 

270 


Carriage ol Silk 

2,71.3 


Customs Duty 

4,005 

4,6.37 

Refund .... 

5 


Stationery 


228 

Local Allowance 

3 

... 

Rixling Baling . 

35,374 

35,,3.34 

Contiiigencios 

2,0lX) 

1,8.31) 

Pension Contribution 

1,197 

2,394 

Total 

. 2,07,518 

2,03,012 


UilTerence.Rs. 4,50C 


From the details supplied above it will be seen that there are certain 
items of e.\|K'nditure, such ns Comniissioii paid on Rrohts and Repairs or 
Ruildint^s and RIachinery, included in the innnufaeturing e.\.|)enses as shown 
in the Balance Sheets which could not be included in the Cost Statements 
and as such have properly been omitted. Kveii the Carriage of silk is not 
included in Cost Stateineutf. Tho other differences between the figures 
sup()lied hy tho Accountant General and those obtaining in our hooks are 
mostly due to certain debits being rai.scd by our Office in one year and by 
tho Accountant General’s Oilice in another year. 

4. The results obtained in rearing and reeling from Cross Cbinese anti 
Bagdad White Seed (hiring 1930-37 are given below: — 


Itcarinij. 


Kind of Seed. 

Amount of 

Hccd roarpd Cocoons produced, 

in ounces. 

Average yield of 
cocoons per otmeo 
of seed. 


In Mds. 

In lbs. 

In Srs. In lbs. 

Cross Chinese 

. '4,0.301 1.078 ,34 8 

3H.‘3jWj6 

40 0 82J 

Bagdad Wliito 

. 1,493 2,017 .3!) 5 

165,475 

51 1 llOi 

Rfi-^ed Seed . 

3431 334 38 4 

‘.27,407 

39 0 80 


Eeeling. 




Amount of Cocoons 
reeled. 

Amount of 

silk protiuced Rendlta, 

in lbs. 


In Mds. In lbs. 



Cross Chinese . 

4,774 1 10 391,471 

29,.571 14 

8 1.3-24 : 1 

Bagdad RVhito . 

1,813 21 3 148,709 

9,11;5 12 

8 10-22 : 1 
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While Bagdad Cocoons yield leas silk in. reeling, we get mO're Cocoons from 
Bagdad Seed in Rearing, The loss in reeling on Bagdad Seed is made np 
and sometime more than made up by the gain in rearing. The extent to 
which Bagdad seed can advantageously replace Cross Chinese seed in 
this Province, however, depends upon several factors, the most important of 
which are the demand for' White silk and availability of sufficient quantity 
of leaf in the rearing localities. 

As for the yield of silk from Cross-breed cocoons compared with that 
from Pure European Yellow, the results obtained are given below for 1931-32 
and 1932-33 which are the two last years when we have reeled yellow cocoons 
separately from Cross cocoons : — 


Amount of Cocoons 

reeled in pounds Amount of Silk reeled Bendita. 

(dry weight). in pounds. 


Cross 

Chinese. 

Pure Euro¬ 
pean yellow. 

Cross 

Chinese. 

Pure Euro¬ 
pean yellow. 

Cross 

Chinese. 

Pure Euro¬ 
pean yellow. 




1931-32. 



80,439 

19,248 

18,177 

4,699 

4-42 ; 1 

41 : 1 




1932-33. 



97,049 

8,792 

21,013 

1,825 

414 : 1 

4.82 1 1 


The under-signed was given to understand in Europe that the main 
object in rearing Cross-breeds between European Yellow and Chinese Golden 
is to combine the principal virtues of the two parent stocks and that the 
European Yellow being rich in silk yield and Chinese Golden giving better 
quality of silk, the Cross-breeds between the two are expected, theoretically 
at least, to give cocoon.s whose silk yield is inferior to that of European 
Yellow but superior to that of Chinese Golden and quality of silk superior 
to that of European Yellow but inferior to that of Chinese Golden. In 
practice, as will be seen from the above statement, we have found in this 
Province that sometimes European Yellow cocoons yield more silk, sometimes 
Cross Chinese, 

9, The price of different qualities of silk-worm seed imported during 
1936-37 and reared during the current year works out as per statement 
enclosed vide Appendix “ A ". 

10. A copy of the Rules regarding unauthorised possession of cocoons, 
etc., which are in force in the State is enclosed herewith as desired vide 
Appendix “ B ”. 

23 & 29. First of all the following corrections may kindly be made— 

(1) Cost of Cocoons Statement. —For the year 1936-37 a column repre¬ 
senting Pension Contribution which amounts to Rs. 1,197 has 
to be inserted between tho columns “ Depreciation charges ” 
and “ Total ”. 

(2) Cost of Baw-.sil1c Statement. —(a) For the year 1934-35 under head 
“ Fuel ” kindly read 7,732 instead of 7,032. (6) For the year 
1935-36 under head “ Half Postage and Telegram charges ” 
kindly read 368 instead of 168. (c) For the year 1936-37 a 
column representing Pension Contribution amounting to Rs. 1,197 
has to be inserted between the joluiUns “ Contingencies, House- 
rent and Travelling Allowance ” and “ Total ”. The figure 
under head “ Total *’ will thus bo Rs. 68,296 instead of 
Rs. 67,099. 
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Necos&ary detail of the items of expendituro asked for is given below for 
the year 1936-37 ; — 

Cost of Cocoons. 

Item. Amount. Details. Amount. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Price paid to rearers . 

03,606 

Payment to rearers 

87,825 



Commission to Lanibardars . 

2,234 



Carriage of Oocoons from 
dilferent Crop-receiving 

centres to Jammu 

3,038 



Miscellaneous 

409 

Rearing requisites and tem¬ 
porary technical supervi¬ 
sion .... 

709 

Wages paid to Girdawars 

294 



Purchase of Drugs . 

230 



Carriage charges for drugs 
and .seed to various centres 
of distribution and mis¬ 
cellaneous expenditure 

185 

Price of Silkworm Seed 

15,048 

Payments actually made 

during the year through 
Imperial Bank of India for 
supplies obtained from 

Eun)|>c .... 

10,453 



Payment made for .seed 
obtained from Persia . 

4,125 



Carriage and Forwarding 

charges of European Seed 




from Bombay to the 
Hibernation House at 

llatole and Pensian seed 
from Jammu to Ilatote 

470 

Expenditure incurred on 
Mulberry Plantation 

483 

Includes maintenance charges 
of Mulberry Nur.series and 
Carriage of Plants, ct(^ 

483 

Contingencies and Uou.se- 
rcnl .... 

448 

Contingencies- Tnclmles such 
charges as carriage of Tents 
and Itecords, P’irewood lor 
heating pnrpo.ses, purchase 
of Lanterns and Kerosine 
oil and printing of Forms, 
etc.. 

388 



IIo>isc-rent—j)aid for tem¬ 
porary storage of cocoons at 
Mofussil remres where crop 
is received 

60 

Half Establishment charges 

13,335 

Half Office Rectiou . . . 

2,425 


Full Mulberry Section . . 10,910 



2G4 


Item. Amimnt. Details. Amount. 

Us. Us. 


Customs Duty 

4,184 

On Per.sian Seed 

. 1,031-4 



On European Seed . 

. 3,080-5 



On •niscellancons 

articles 



ordered for rearing pur- 



pose.s 

. 00-12 

Sorting and Baling charges 

2,204 

Coeooi.s Sorters 

. 1,707 



Baling Material 

207 



Itfiscellaileous 

230 

Depreciation charges . 

2,007 

The detail aske<l for 

inarnte- 



ly for rearing and 

recling 



I.S not available rid 

(’ tele- 



gra)>hie omiuiry made from 



the Accountant General in 



this regard and Ijis 

, re|d.v 



thereto copy .■nelosed 

as per 



Appendi.x “ C ’’ . 

. 2,007 


Cost of Raw Silk. 


Reeling and Haling charges . J.'(,130 Filature Lahniir . . . 211,837 

Water (harges . . . 1,301 

Eleetric charges . . . 

Haliiig Material and Mis¬ 
cellaneous . . . 023 

Establishment charges . 14,906 Half Office Section . . 2,425 

Full Filature Section . 12,571 

Customs Duty . . . 453 On steam coal . . 20.3 

On MiMellancous articles 

ie<iuirefl tor reeling . 100 


Depreeiiition charges . . 2,007 Same remarks as given in cost 

ot eoeoon.s statement above . 2,007 

Contingencies, House-rent 

and Travelling Allowance . 291 Uepresent mostly sweeping 

and other miscellaneous 
charges .... 291 

Apart from the above we have been asked to work out costs on the 
liue.s followed in paragraphs 17.8 to I®1 of the last Tariff Hoard Uepoit. 
rhe costs have been worked out for tbe year 1930-37 ns far as it was possible 
.sith the information available to us from our records. The same is given 
in the Statements cnclo.sed vidr A|)pendiies “D” to “11 

24. By taking into consideration the extra payment rnadc^ during the 
current year for the crop raised during the last y< ar which actually amounts 
to Us. 13.000 plus 11s. 390 ton account of Commission to I.ambardars) tlu^ 
price of cocoons per lb works out nearly four annas seven and a half pies 
and not “ .about five annas ” as stated in our roi)lies to the general 
questionnaiie. 

27. Full details asheil fei of Ibo sales of silk and silkwaste during tha 
year 1930-37 are given in the Slatenu-nt enclosed r.dc Ai'pendi.'; “ I 



35. Tlio detail asked for of various classes of Labour engaged in our Factory and rates of wages paid during 193C-3" are 


2G5 
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Information obtained throuf^h one of our friends in Europe regarding 
the rates of wages paid to similar labour in European countries is furnished 
hurewilh vide. Appendix “ J The source of information is dependable. 

40. On enquiry from certain important local manufacturers it has again 
boon found tliat no " throwing ” of silk is dune in this Province, hence 
no costs cun be worked out. 


General. 

1. Information regarding the procedure followed by our Customs Depart¬ 
ment in regard to Yarkandi silk meant for Ilritish India and the figures of 
Yarkand! silk imported through tho State into Hritish India and other 
matters regarding the levy of Customs duty in the State has been asked for 
from the concerned Departments and tho samo will be forwarded in due 
course. 

2. The figures asked for of the monthly consumption of cocoons in tho 
Factory for tho last five years aro given below: — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
month. 

Cocoons consumed in Filatures. 

1832.33. 

1933-34. 

1934.35. 

1935.36. 

1936.37, 



Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. tfrs. ch. 

1 

Katlk . 

654 3 lU 

417 7 1 

042 16 3 

689 34 12 

489 20 10 

2 

Moghar. 

681 8 12i 

400 9 2 

624 33 4 

073 28 2 

400 8 8 

3 

Poh . 

478 22 16 

365 6 6 

442 0 1 

496 14 4 

471 8 8 

4 

Magh . 

612 6 11 

583 3 1 

509 5 1 

644 36 10 

670 2t 14 

6 

Fhagan 

633 14 15 

678 4 7 

637 1 4 

547 10 1 

6.09 22 0 

6 

Cbet . 

480 8 7 

639 38 6 

482 3 0 

643 2 10 

637 9 12 

7 

Balsakh 

668 22 3 

603 15 6 

587 31 0 

702 6 

026 7 6 

8 

Jeth 

638 21 8 

673 25 8 

612 87 10 

603 18 8 

074 13 0 

0 

Har . 

033 83 14 

687 11 2 

540 27 8 

600 10 16 

603 9 IS 

10 

Sawan . 

632 29 16 

662 0 3 

608 17 9 

680 24 2 

519 11 0 

11 

Bhadon 

631 17 6 

668 39 13 

040 13 1 

693 34 11 

609 10 7 

12 

Assa) . 

4.34 0 13 

619 6 1 

021 26 11 

497 19 8 

618 39 0 


Total . 

6,480 37 3 

6,697 6 7 

7,013 16 4 

7,188 11 8 

i 

6,638 32 0 

Pounds . 

031,436 

649,166 

575,097 

1 

689,439 

644,382 
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3. The figures asked for of Dopost Cocoons and Dopost silk and their 
percentage on tho total crop of coc.oons reeled and total silk produced for 
tiho last 5 years are given below: — 


Year. 

Dopost co¬ 
coons reeled. 

Oopoat *ilk 
produood. 

Total crop 
of cocoons 
reeled. 

Total 
silk pro¬ 
duced. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Dopost 
oocoons 
to total 
crop rd. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Dopost 
silk to 
total silk 
reeled. 


Mds. ara. 

Ibi. 

Mda. Bts. 

lbs. 



1938-33 . 

280 10 

1,263 0 

6,480 37 

36,209 

6-44 

3'67 

lb«. . 

18,470i 


631,430 




1933-34 . 

848 13 

1,722 2 

0,697 6 

36,413 

6-20 

4-86 

lbs. 

28,563 


64{),160 




1034-36 . 

293 30 

1,807 0 

7,013 16 

42,163 

417 

4-42 

lbs. . 

24,098 


676,097 




1935-30 . 

106 18 

742 14 

7,188 11 

41,611 

1-48 

1-78 

Iba. . 

8,729 


589,439 




1930-37 . 

242 13 

1,548 8 

6,038 32 

38,737 

3'e6 

3-99 

lbs. . 

19,871 


544,382 





4. Copies of ilalance Sheets for the lost ton years and Annual Administra- 
tion Reports lor tlie last five years are being sent herewith, 

6. The figures of consumption of leaf per ounce of seed at various stages 
of silkworm roaring are given below; — 


Ist stage 



Kilograms, 

3 

Pounds 

6-6 

2nd „ 

. 


12 

26-4 

3rd „ 


. 


143-0 

4th „ 



‘220 

484-0 

6th „ 



900 

1,9800 



Total 

1,200 

2,640-0 


Tho above figures represent the consumption of leaf per ounce of seed 
in, tilenl c(>n.<liti„ns ns worked out by Prof. G. Theodore lor the Museum of 
Matural History in Milan. 

6. Lastly, an einiuiry was made as to whether the city of Srinagar does 
not flerivo its name from Scr, i.e., silk. The undersigned submitted that 
the helief commonly held in this respect w.as that tho n.-ime was derived 
from Snriiii. or Sun. Tn support of thi.s contention reference is invited to 
(ii) Sir Francis Younghiishand’s hook “ K.aslimir ”, Chapter HI, page G3 
and ill) Arlliiir Neve, F.ll ChS., L.U.C.P.’s hook ‘‘Picturesque Kashmir 
(Tliapter TIT, page ‘i9, in both of which Srinagar is described as the ‘‘ Citv 
of the Sun 
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Sir Aurel Stein, however, docs not favour this view. In this connection 
he remarks ; — 

(a) “ The feminine form Srinagari is used also for tho new capital. 

. There is thus no dilfereiice in the name ns applied to 

both Asoka’s and Pravnru.seiui’s cities. Srinngara or Srinagari 
means the “ City of Sri ", i.e., of Lak.shini, tlio Goddess of 
Fortune,'' Vide footnoto on page 110 of his “ Memoir on tho 
Ancient Geography of Kashmir ”. 

(b) “Mr. Vigno is responsible for tho strange derivation of the 

narao of tho Ka.shmir capital Srinagar (Srinagarai, or ns he 
spells it ‘ Siri-Nagur from ‘ Siirya Nagur, tho city of tho 

Sun ’. Judging from tho persistence with which 

the error has been copied by n succes-sioii of modern writers on 
Kashmir, this etymology bids fair to establish itself as a piece 
of orthodo.v creed with European visitor.s to the valley,” Vide 
footnote on page 6 of his “ Memoir on tho Aiicieiit Geography 
of Kashmir ”. 

Tho undersigned has not been able to get any evidence in support of tho 
view that tho city derives its name from Ser or silk. 





APPENDIX « A 

Priro f.o.r. Jammn of each quality of f-ce<l iinportod during 19.16-37 (reared in 19.37-38). 
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<5ne Supplier from 



l.o.r. Jammn of each qualif y of soed imported during 1936-37 (reared in 1937-38) 
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Persia. 


APPEKDrX " A "—conld. 

Price f.o.r. Jamma of each quality of seed imported dorina; 1936-37 (reared in 1937-38)—eonld. 
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APPENDIX “ A "—tonld. 

Price f.o.r. Jammu of each quality of seed imported during 1936-37 (reared in 1937-38)— conid. 
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Persia. 



APPENDIX “A”—co»r?£?. 

Price f.o.r. Jammn of each quality of 5«»cd imported dtirin^ 1936*37 (reared in 1937-38)— cotield. 
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APPENDIX “ n 

Uiilrs regan/ino unauthorized possemiun, of cocoons, etc. 

Whor^'iis it Js exptdiL'iit to provulo a law against the unauthorized sale or 
pos-;! ssioii of silk i cfoons nnri seed and the iinaiilhorizeii possession or 
reeeiviiig of raw Kashmir silk, it is hereby enacted as follows; - 

(1) This Regulaliuii shall be ealhd the Kashmir Silk Protection 

lie giilatioii of and bhall extend to the wholo of the Jammu 

and Kashinir State. 

(2) The wonls (i) Kirin Kn.sh, (ii) Silk Seed, (iii) Silk Cocoons and 

raw Kashinir silk shall have the meanings ordinarily attnohed 
to these lernis in the Januuu and Kashmir State. 

E.rphinutiuii.- Raw silk includes waste silk. 

t3) Any Kirm Kash employed by the Sericulture Department, 
Kashmir, who disposes of by sale or otherwise in favour of any 
person, except the Director of Sericulture, Kashinir, or such 
persons ns m.ay be appointed by the said Director in his behalf, 
any silk cocoons reared by him and in his po.ssession or any 
silk seed given to him for leaving by the said Director, or who 
wilfully ni'glects to deliver up the full ipiantity of silk emooiis 
reared by him; or to make over, if leipiired to do so, any silk 
seed ill his possession to the said Director of Sericulture or tlio 
persons iipiioinlcd by him in hi.s hehalf, shall, on conviction, bo 
liable to imprisonment of i-illier description for a tenii which 
may extend to three years oi to fine or to both. 

(4) Any person who without any authority from the Director of 

Serlculliire in this behalf, receives, in any manner what.soevor, 
any silk cocoons or silk seed from any Kirin Kash or is found 
in jios.scssion of any silk eiwoon or reed otherwise than under 
the niithority of the Director of Seiiciillure, or niher person or 
fier'ons duly aiilliorized hy him in this behalf, shall he dealt with 
as il h«' had (li'lioiieslly iweived stolon property knowing or 
iuiving reason to believe ilic same to be smh. ami shall bo 
liable to be prosooiited undor Seciion 31], Ranbir Dand flidi. 

(5) Any pi-rsou who reeeive.s or is found in pos-session of raw silk 

niaiHifactuied from eceooiis reared under the authority of the 
Kashmir Simieiilture Department otherwise than with the 
permission or under the authority of the Director or other 
person duly authorized by him in this behalf shall, on convic¬ 
tion, be liable to iinprisoiimciit of either ih'scciptioii for u term 
which may extend bo .3 years or to fine or to both. 

(fi) Offi'iices under this Regulation shall he triable hy the ordinary 
Criminal Court.s of the *State in aceordanoi* with tiu' Criminal 
T-aw and proreduro of the .State in forcu at the tinio. 


APPENDIX “ C ”, 

<'opy of n trU-.qmm .Vo. doted the 5th Orir.her, J.TM, front Jtimsilk, 

.Inmmti, in .‘ircniitif.s, Siinaijnr. ’ 

T.irhoard asking for detail depreciation ch.arges separately for Rearing 
and Peeling ami also of Hiiildiiigs and other Assets composing Block Account. 
Kindly wire if available and po.st. 


Copy of 0 Iclegrtiin No. SdhfJiH, dated the 7th October, 1938, from 
A'linniifs, iS'rmooor. to Jainsilh, ./rirnmii, 

Yniir 7132 iiiloniuition not availablo separately for Roaring, Reeling or 
otiicr .is.sets, 
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APPENDIX “D 


Para. No. 178, Tabi.k LXXX. 
19S6-37. 


Cost of Cocoons as per Statement of cost of 
production of coi-oons ..... 

IVs. 

1,49,161 


Add value of mulberry leaf supplied free from 
Government lamls at the rale (f .A.s. 8 per lb. 
of silk or 14 lbs. of cocoons for producing 
7,032 muuuds=;7,n32 X 82 X 1-s 14 X 2 

20,594 


ToIm] ciii.t ot ccH'oons 

1,69,76:1 

Percent¬ 

age. 

71-31 

Cost above cocoons including Pension Contribu¬ 
tion . 

68,296 

28-09 

Total 

2,38,051 



APPENDIX “ E 
Para. No. 179, Table LXXXI. 

.TTorfc.i coH of producitiii om’ It), of rmr xillc i)tt jil^ituTex during the yea/r 

lojh-ar. 

CViooous rooloci.MUs. 0,Ci39 

Silk ijiocluccd.lbs. 38,737 

llj'ti'lita roi odns to Olio poviiiil silk—0,639 x 8238,737= 14’05 lbs., 
sny, for f.ncility of ■nlriil.'ivion, 14 lbs. green. 

Pride per lb. of rocnons (incIiKling cost of loaf supplied free from 
(io\('riimcnt lands) Rs. I,09,7o.5.^7,032x82 = 4’71 aniins, say, for 
facility of calculation, 4’ annus. 

(1) Cost of Cocoons 14x4} . 

(2) I..ibour (11s. 29,837-3-0). 

(3) Power and Light its. 1,309-5 and Fool 

Rs. 8,082 . 

(4) Supervision (F..stul)li.slimont Rs. 14,996, TT,alf 

Salary Rs. 6,(181 and Pension Contribu¬ 
tion Rs. 1,197) ..... 

(5) Other charges Us. 4,12.3* ... 

Total 

Total reeling charges above cost of coeixuis 
(.Vos. 2 tv) .5) , 

Pereontngo of cost of em’oons to total co.st 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

3 

10 

0 

9 

5 

0 

1 

8 

5 

13 

“Ht 

1 

11 

2 


Rs. 5-1.3-8 : 100 : R.s. 4-2-6 



71-00 

“Bri'hiiil iind B'ding - 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ruling material 


331 

11 

0 

Mis(-ellaneous .... 


291 

0 

0 

Water t.ax ..... 


1,.360 

12 

1 

Commission to Silk Agents 


61 1 

0 

0 

Postagn. 


.537 

0 

0 

Fire Insnram-o 


231 

0 

0 

Customs Duty .... 


4-5.3 

0 

0 

Stationery .... 


114 

0 

0 

Contingencies .... 


291 

0 

0 


Tot.il 



1 

Dilfcrencc between this figure and 

that given i- 

our 

previous Cost 


Stiitcinent is due m.sinly to small fractions having been omitted here and 
Uierc for facility of calculation. 










Para. No. 180, TABr.i! LXXXII. 

Estimated (Oil of producing one pound of etlh in our existing Filaturee. 
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Total . .. 5 n 10* 6 3 1 6 8 4 C 15 



value of WMte produced per .. 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 

lb. of silk. 
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Buildings . . • . 

Machinery . . . 16,^24 

Lands , , . . 
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APPKNUIX “ G ”, 

'J'able LXXXIII. 

Edimale nf tU cost uj working a 200 Basin Filature using the. Jammu univolHnt 

cortfons. 




Rutc of 

Kail- of i 

Kate of 

Eat<! of 

Rate of 



! 

l*rl«‘p of 1 

Price of 1 

Price of 

l*rice of 

Price of 

RemurK^, 

!?; 

Nature of Cliargc. 

c<KM.»onsj 

(ThdOlLS 

cocoons 1 

cocoons 

eocuons 

Kh. I2,« 

Uh. 14,C 

I<«. l(i;4 

Kfl. 18,12 

K(t. L'U 0 


•c 


per Md. 

jier Mfl. 

p<T Md. 

})cr Md. 

per Md, 


a: 









Quaulity of coroona retiuired for workin" 200 bayins^Rendita 14 pounda (Jammu) 
(Production jK-r liQsin H lb.)=^;j;2x 200x 14x.SU0-:1.2n0,000 pouiida. 


1 

Value of lha. 1,2'10.000 
eoeiiona. (luiinl.ity of 
Bilk- 1.200,0(KI : Uttt 
90,000 lbs. 

*0/4/9 

3,74,002 

(o'O/5/ll 

403,5!»4 

(a'O/.5/0 

4.33,125 

(ujO/O/O 

4,72,500 

(Ti/O/C/S 
per Ib. 

4,92,187 

J)etAila 

of 

various 

ncce.^* 

B(iry 

items 

enelosed. 

2 

Tranaport cbargos in- 
eliuied in Iteina No. 1 
above. 


* • 

’ * 

• * 

• * 


3 

Stifling @ 0/0/2 per 
pound. 

13,128 

13,128 

13,128 

1.3,128 

13,128 


4 

Coat of l,Aboiir 

92,756 

92,750 

02,750 

92,756 

92,750 


6 

Coi^t of siij)crvisif.n and 
inanaj;«'mcnt. 

24,.300 

24,500 ! 

24,600 

24,500 

24,500 , 

j 


6 

Co.**! of powrr 
uuita (a) O/I/O per unit. 

1,04.3 

1,043 

1,013 

1,013 

1,043 

1 


7 

Cost of liglit 

240 

240 

240 


240 


1 

8 

Cost of fuel 93J Tons (o 
19/4/0. 

17,900 

i 17,000 

1 

17,900 

17,900 

1 

17,900 


g 

Co.'l of water 4,98o, 100 
gallons (lii 0.8,0 per 
I.OIK). 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 


10 

Cost of repairs (ir 1% on 
tbe value of the 
maebiiiery, *.r., 

Rs. 1,HO,.')00. 

1,8G.‘) 

1,805 

1,805 

1,805 

1,865 


11 

Misccllancou.s 0 0/8 

per 11) for 90,000 lbs. 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 


12 

Selling oxpen3i.‘.s, postage 
and atationery 0,2 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 



Total 

5,;!2,749 

.5.62,281 

5,91,812 ' 

0,31,187 j' 

11,50,874 
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APPENDIX "G'—ronlfl. 




Kato of 

1 Rate of 

Kate of ' 

Kate of 

Hate of 

1 

d 


prioo of 

1 price of 

price of 1 

price of 

price of 


1 

Nature of Charge. 

cocoons 

1 cocoons 

etH’Oon.s 

cocoons 1 

cwoona 

Remarks. 



K.s. 12.8 

Rs. l i b 

Rs. l(i/4 

Rs. 18/12: 

Rs. 20/0 


O 1 


jM:r Md. 

per Aid. 

per Aid. 

I per Md. 

per Md. 



Quantity of oocoons required for working 2*)0 tja.sina—Rondita 14 pounda (Jammu) 
(Production per haain U Ib.) 3/2 < 200x 14 x 300 1,200,000 pounds. 


13 

Dfducf-value of silk- 
wastes - qu.antity of 
wastes (rij '8 per Ih. of 
silk for 00,000 lbs. 

00,000 x 8/10 @ 0 . 13,0 

per lb. 



(d/O/S/G 

58,500 

(q: 0/6/0 

68,500 

per lb. 
OS,300 

1 

1 

Dciaila 

of 

various 

UOCC8* 

aary 

items 

enclosed. 


Net Amount 

|4,74,249 

.5,03,781 

.5,33,312 

5,72,687 

5,92,374 



DifTfciaiion^ 








Buildings Rs. 1,00,000 

2.000 

1 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 



Maoliinery Rs. I,86,fi00 

<■'75%. 

9,325 

9,325 

9,32.5 

9,325 

’ 9.325 

i 



Interest on Fixed 
capital expenditure 
of Hs. 3,41,S00vq'8%. 

27,320 

25,320 

27,320 

27.320 

1 

27,320 

i 


Interest on working 

20,403 

21,726 

23,058 

24,831 

25,713 



capital for 3 

montiis’ output of 
cocoens and silk. 

j 



i 

i 

1 

Total cost of Production. 

5,33,2!)7 

.5,04,152 

5,90,015 

6,36,163 

6,56,732 

i 


Luhour. 

R». A. 

Spinners—200 at Re. 1 caih pot day . . . 200 0 

Cook.s—100 at .4s. 6 oarli per day .... 37 8 

Knotters -50 .at As. 7 each per day ... 21 14 

Silhwastes cleaners, one for every .i hu.sins— 40 at 

As. 7 e.acli per day.17 8 

Drush rop.iirci — I at As. 7 each per day . . 0 7 

Silk Cleaners 28 at Re. 1 each per day . . 28 0 

Mtnnniwalas 2 at As. 14 eacli jier day . . 1 12 

Ma.stcr Spinners—2 at Ho. 1-1 each per day . . 2 2 

Daily Total . 300 ,3 

Expenditure ior a year of .300 workinj; days . 02,7.50 4 
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Cost of Supervi.-iion uiiii Mnnngtmenl. 


Director tHalf salnvyl 




Per month. 

Rs. A. 

.3,50 0 

Assistant Director (IT,'ill salary) 




150 

0 

Office (Half pay)— 

Superintendent 




70 

0 

A«’inintant .... 




40 

0 

5 (lorka at Rs. 27-S each . 


. 


137 

8 

4 Peons at As. 7 each 

. 

• 

. 

28 

0 

Fihihin; Sectian (Full pay)— 

3 Tiispcct^ns ill Filature, 

Ciu'oou (joduvvn aiul Testing, etr. 

] iiL Rs. 150 .... 

Silk Store, 

150 

0 

2 at Rs. loo each 




200 

0 

2 Suh-Tnspectors at Rs. .30 each 




(k) 

0 

2 Time Keepers at R.s. .30 each 




60 

0 

4 Nigrans at H.s. 10 e.ach 




70 

0 

2 Nigrans at R.s. 19 each 




38 

0 

2 Balers at Rs. 11 each 




28 

0 

2 Silk Sorter,s at Rs. M each . 




28 

0 

1 Afeehanie at R.s. .50 




50 

0 

1 (’.iipenter at R.s. 30 . 




.30 

0 

1 h’itter at Rs. 30 




30 

0 

1 Kngiiienian at Rs. .30 . 




.36 

0 

2 Fiienicn at Rs. 1.5 each 




30 

0 

2 l''ir!inilurs at Rs. M each . 




28 

0 

2 Rahi.slities at Rs. 12 each . 




24 

0 

2 Workmen at Rs. 14 ciieh 




28 

0 

1 .laniadar at Rs, 18 




18 

0 

12 Watelinien at Rs. 14 each . 




108 

0 

1 Guard at Rs. 11 




11 

0 

4 Gate Kc'ppeis at Rs. 14 each 




50 

0 

2 GoiioH iiineii at Rs. 12 each 




24 

0 



Total 


1,900 

Rs 

8 per 
— month 


Annual c'fponHiturr'.2.'),526 

Add —Pension Contribution roughly ]{s. 1,000 . 1,000 


Total . 21,520 


Say Rs. 54,r»(X). 
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(U/xt of Power. 

Power consumed in 193‘J-3' ioi woikiiiK 107 

Basins ....... 8,716‘32 units. 

Therefore for 2Ci0 Basina power ro<juirod . 10,29.') „ 

Say 10,300 units 

Rs. A. 

Cost of 16,300 units at 1 anna jmr unit . . 1,018 12 

Meter hire . 24 0 

Total . 1,042 12 

Say Rs. 1,043 

Cost of Liyhl. 

Us. 

AcUial ro.st of liglit during 1930-37 for workiug 


107 Basins ........ 48 

Therefore cost of light for working 200 Busins . . 90 

Light and fan charges for Ollice.113 

Light in Boiler Shed.13 

Meter hire.24 


ToUl . 240 


Cost of Fuel. 

Daily consumption of coal for working 107 
Basins ........ 45 Mds. 

For 200 Basins daily consumption would 

amount to ...... . 84 ,, 


K.'cpcnditure for ,300 days 84x300 . . . 25,200 


Or at 27 maiinds per ton . 

• 

. 

933 Tons. 

Value of 933 tons at R.s. 19-4 
detail below . 

per ton 

as per 

Rs. 17,960 




Per ton. 




Rs. A. 

Price. 

« 

. • 

6 8 

Railway Freight 

• 

• 

. 12 2 

Customs Duty 

. * 

. 

0 10 

Carriage charges 

• 4 

. • 

0 13 

Weighing and unloading 

• • 

• 

0 3 



Total 

. 19 4 
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Cost of Water, 

Daily consumption for 107 Basins 

Daily cousuiuption for 200 Basins would amount 
to. 

Annual consumption for 300 working days 


4,985,100 gallons at As. 8 per 1,000 gallons . 
Meter hire. 


Total 


Machinery. 


1. Sochenirs (four of twelve chambers) . 

2. 200 Italian basins iuocIbI GO 10 delivered and 

fitted at Jammu. 

3. 2-Five Horse power luotore . . . . . 

4. 8 Thermo ventilators. 

6. 1 Boiler. 

6. Filature appliances (Denier Scales, Testing 

Machines, Moruni Stands and Seri 
Meter, ete.). 

7. Silkwaato Press ....... 

8. lie-winding Machinery. 

Total 

I 


Miscellaneovs. 


Baling Material 
Miscellaneous Boding Baling 
Postage .... 

Firo Insurance 
Custonm Duty 
Stationery 

Contingencies . . . 


Total 


Gallons. 

8,890 

1G,G17 

4,98.5,100 

Us. A. 
2,492 8 
15 12 


2,508 4 


lls. 

25,000 

1,27,600 

900 

5,000 

25,000 

1,300 

900 

900 

1,80,500 


Rs. A. 

800 0 
800 0 
1,000 0 
000 0 
400 0 
2(X) 0 
1,000 0 

4,800 0 


Say at pics 10 per lb. 


4,637 8 
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Buildings. 


Rs. 


1. Cocoon store with woighincut and Sorting Shod . 30,000 

2. Building for Sccheoirs.7,000 

3. Filature ........ 25,000 

4. Boiler Shed ....... 4,000 

5. Fi.xtures in Filature (including electric fittings 

and lamps, etc.). 650 

6. Water Reservoir ....... 5,0l.)0 

7. Ten-seated latrine ...... 500 

8. Gate-keeper’s Hut . . ... 200 

9. Silk and Waste Godown, Testing Room and 

Office.12 .(KX) 

10. Ohowkidar’s Quarter—9 Quarters at Rs. 500 

each.4,500 

11. Compound Wall.10,0(X) 

12. Drains, Roads, Taps and Water connection, 

etc.1,500 


Total . 1,00,350 


Say , 1,00,000 


Interest on TT'orfcinj; Capital. 



@ Rs. 12/8. 

@ Rs. 14/8. 

@ Rs. 16/4. 

@ Rs. 18/12. 

@ Re. 20. 


lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value of cocoons . 

3,74,062 

4,0.3.594 

4,.33.125 

4,'2,/jCO 

4,92,187 

Value of silk , 

6,32,749 

5,02,281 

5,91,812 

6,.31,187 

6,50,874 

Working capital for 
1 year 

9,06,811 

9,65,875 

10,24,937 

11,03,687 

11,4.3,061 

Working capital for 
3 montlia 

2,26,703 

2,41,469 

2,56,234 

2,75,922 

2,86,765 

Interest at 9 per 
cent. , , 

20,403 

21,720 

23,058 

24,8.31 

25,713 






APPENDIX^ ‘H”. 

Table LXXXIV. 

Cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silt tn a 200 Basins Filature in Jammu. 
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APPENmX “ J 

Informatioru received in Ortoher, throujjh the good offices of a very 

well estiihlhhcd firm tn Europe regardiim the wages paid m Italian 
Haw silk Filatures. 

(Daily wa^e for 8 hours work.) 


Brushing Cocoons (all woiucii workers)— 
Appi entires (tlurinj; max. 3 
montli.s). 


First eorooti brushor 
Kei ond eoeoon hr usher . 

(These wages iiielude 10 minutes 
daily for the preparation of tho 
basins before beginuing the reel¬ 
ing work.) 

Heeling (all women workers)— 

The reeling girl is considered a 
complete silk reeler when she has 
worked elfoetively for threo 
eeasuns as— 

First silk reeler f season 
Second silk reeler 1 season . 
Silk Ke<'!or .... 
Complete Pilk Heeler 

(A silk reeler i.s considered a com¬ 
plete silk reeler if she prodiieos 
tho quantity nernially produced 
by an etficient reeh'r, even if .sho 
has not completed tlie seasons in 
the other elasses. The ahove-meu- 
fcioned wages are for basins reel¬ 
ing 12 hanks at the time. For 
hnsini reeling from 12 to 10 hanks 
there is an augmentutiou ol 5 
per cent, and if more than 10 to 
20 the augmentation is 10 per 
ewnt.) 

Other work in the Filature — 

A]iprentice working part-time as 
reeler and part-time in tying 
the ends of the threads 
between tho basin and the reel . 
Girl tying ends only, as above 
Reeling Overseer .... 
Girl ooeoon selector, whole year . 
Girl cccoon selector, during crop . 
Girl preparing tho wasto 
(Frisons) .... 

ll'rolccs in the In.sppctinn Boom — 
Gills making the size tests . 

Girls ileaiiing tin’ silk and remov¬ 
ing irregnlai'ities, etc. 

Girls making the hanks 

Ol i rscer. 

Girls prcpniing the lin.sks . 

Men prciruring the husk* . . 


L. 

4’4tt (or As. 10-S in Indian 
currency at the current 
rates of exclrange, i.t., 

L. 90-5() to a C and 

la. o}*d. to a rupee). 

4-70 (or As. 10-8 do.). 

4-95 (or As. 11-6 do.). 


L. 


5 0.5 (or As. 

13-6 

do.). 

0-25 (or As. 

14-7 

do). 

7'00 (or Ho. 

1-0-5 

do.). 

7 oi) (or Re. 

1-1-9 

do.). 


L 


010 (or As. 14-2 

do.). 

6-50 (or As. 15-1 

do.). 

10-90 (or He. 1-9-10 

do.). 

5-8.5 (or As. 13-9 

do.). 

5 85 (or As. 13-9 

do.). 

6-05 (or As. 11-2 

do.). 

D. 


7-05 (or Re. 1-1-9 

do). 

7-00 (nr Re. 1-1-9 

do.). 

7-0.5 (or Re. 1-1-9 

do.i. 

8-30 (or Re. 1-3-7 

do.). 

6 011 'nr As. 16-6 

do.). 

13-55 tor Re. l-Ho-S 

do.). 
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(6) Letter No. D. 030SI3H, dule.tl the lith October, I'JSS, from the Assistant 
to the Mesident in- Kaslmuir. 

pROTBOIION FOH TUB SeIUCVJI.IL'IUS InDUSXIIY. 

In continuation of letter from this Residency No. D. 6261/38, dated 
the 18th July, 1038, I am directed to forward, lor information, a copy 
of letter from the Kiinluiiir Ouveriiineiil, No. 1). 520/33-PR, dated the 13lh 
October, 1038, with 0 copioa of onclosures in original. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a letter from the Kashmir (loreinnient to the Assistant to the 

Itesident in Kashmir, No. D. oJOj-iS-l-’B, dated the Join Oi'luber, V.tJS. 

I’nOTECTlON icin Tllli Skbicii.tlue Indcstky. 

Tn eontimiatioii of this i.flice express letter No. 1). .620/38 I’ll, dated 
the loth July, 1038, on the subject noted ahore, I am dire< led to forward 
herewith for transmission to the Tarilf Hoard, a cop.c (with 6 spare cojiies) 
of the replies to the (lUcsuoniiairc rcgardiiit' handlooiii industry in tlio 
8tate as prepared by the Director of liidusirics ol the State. The ligurcs 
given in the replies are based on surveys held roeentl.v. 

1. (a) From the rough cciisti.s taken in the year 1032 the total number 
of handlooms in the State was i-.stiniiited at ■16,01)1) unt o. '..iiich l,0t)0 
were working on silk and imported .spun .silk. Thei'e are no looms on 
which mixtures of cotton and silk nro used. The miniher of handlooms 
working on cotton is l.‘i,fil(). 

(b) Some increase in the number of hiindlooms engaged in silk weaving 
is in evidence but there has been no regular census taken recently. More¬ 
over all the looms have been more busy since 11)34. 

2. Raw silk and silk yarn are obtained from the Government Silk 
Factory. Spun silk yarn is imported chiefly from Ja)iaii, .Vrtificial silk 
is used in only small <iunntitics. The gold thread is imported from Surat 
and Rcnarcs. 

The prices paid Nre as follows; — 

K.s. A. Rs. A. 

(i) S])nn silk.3 12 to 1 8 per Ib. 

(ii) Artificial silk ..... 1 12 ,, 

(iii) Kashmir silk . . . 5 0 to C 0 ,, 

Mixtures of silk and ptishmina have been in rommon use in Kashmir 
for a very long time but reieiitly tlio local silk weavers have been using 
mixtures of ruflle, woo! .and silk. 

3. Yes. Only to a verv small e.vtent and probably not more than 
5 per cent. It is imported from Japan. 

4. Not so far. Staple fibre goods have not been very much in favour 
but in recent yoers imports have lieen iiicroasiiig. 

b. The handloom weavers do not use twisted yarn with the exceiition 
of a vorv few. Tlie other processas cri'ept boiling and dyeing are done by 
the weavers tberasclves. In the ease of big.ger establisbments the boiling 
down and dyeing is done in the factories by clhobics and dyers but in 
the case of smaller workshoirs tbo silk fabrics iirodiiccd arc boiled by the 
dhobics in their home.s and dved by the dyers who work on their own. 

0. Usnnlly Kashmir silk is u.secl for both but wliero spun silk is used 
it is used for weft. 

7. Silk wiavinr is mostly eoneentr.ated in the Srinagar eitv. Major 
portion of the rlotli is made in higger factories who fitianee their own 
business themselves. Cottage workers produce cloth for mcrchaiit.s or for 

20 .t 
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bigger factories who finance thorn. Usually smaller weavers work for wages 
and not lor profits. Those weavers naturally have to part with a portion 
of their earnings to the financiers. The lot of these cottage weavers can 
bo improved only by Government Agency if they supply them with the raw 
materials and take over their finislied goods and put them in the best 
markets. 

8. The following varieties of silk goods are produced at present on 
the handlooiiis in Kashmir: — 

(1) Saroes. 

(2) Dupattas. 

(3) Suitings. 

(4) Shirtings. 

(.fi) ifankies. 

(6) Gown pieces. 

In tho local market goods mentioned above are mostly eommou and are 
cheaper than tho .similar imported goods. 

9. The total production is about 4,00,000 yards. 

10. Sari—One day. 

Oupatta—One day. 

Shirtings—Five days for a piece of 25 yards. 

Hankies—Three dozens a day. 

Gown pieces -Five days for a piece of 25 yards. 

11. Kashmir silk and spun silk is consnuied in the ratio of 50 ; 60. 

12. (1; Sarics 45' width, length C yards at Rs. 6 per piece (plain woven). 

(2) Dupattas 45" X 3 yards at Us. 4 per piece. 

(3) Startings 27" width at As. 14 to He. 1 per yard. 

(4) Handkorchief.s- 24''x21" at As. 8 each. 

(5) Gown pieces width 45" at Rs. 2 per yard. 

13. Total value of .silk goods nnaiiufactured during 1937 is roughly 
estimated to he about Rs. 4,00,000 to Rs. 5,00,o()0. 

14. Spun silk is mostly used for cloth to bo made into embroidered 
bed covers, curtains, table isivcrs and inferior sort of shirting. 

15. Most of the weavers get their requneinciits of Kashmir silk direct 
from the Government Silk Factory and other silks from the middlemen. 

16. The bigger manufacturers get their silk from the Silk Factory 
on credit and the smalh-r ones jiay cash. The bigger immufarlurer.s imiiort 
spun silk direct from .Taiiaii and tho rottiige workers get it from dealers 
for whom they work, or from tho bigger factories for whom they [uoduco 
cloth. 

17. They sell direct to weavers. 

18. The Kashmir silk is stronger than the imported silk but possesses 
less of lustre. Our silk always fetches a bettor price except when it is not 
uniform. 

19. Tho sorting and grading is done by the Government factory. 

20. No. This practice i.s not very common but some of the wenv'ers work 
for factories and merchants and tliey usually' work on wages. 

21. As regards proiior advertising for marketing the dilTerentiation of 
different units of weight has to be carried further than wliat it has 
been .so (hat the needs of tbe different silk weaving centres could be met 
in a more proper manner. Efforts are being made to narrow down tlie 
denier ranges and also reduce the content of foul and lengths of fine and 
enarse yarns in the same grade. Tt is only after satisfnetory arrangements 
are made in this respect (bat advertising will pay. Some little progress 
has been made in this respect since tho last Tariff Board’s Enquiry. 
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22. There has been very little improvement in the process of ro-rceling 
but experiments aro being made to reduce the content of gum and improve 
tlio re-rooling. It is a fact that tho Indian silk is more difficult to wind 
tlian the imported silk. 

2.‘). Artilicial silk is not used in Kashmir to any groat extent at 
present. 

24. There is no competition to speak of between the imported spun 
silk and our local raw silk. Tho local silk does give doiddedly a better 
fabric and is comparatively not very dear. 

25. The factor of wages in the ease of manufacture of silk in Kaslimir 
IS more or less a steady one. The prices of the raw material have varied 
according to Iho imuket and tjUality between lls. .‘1-12 and Ks. 6 per 
pound. The production and sales in Ivasliinir being limited and Llio visitors 
being important eu.stomers ol silk goods produced in Kashmir, the manu¬ 
facturer n.suall}- gets .some margin which varie.s between H to 15 iier cent. 
The costs ol production and tho .'■^ile prices in the ca.se of the important 
articles produced are as follows; — 

Cost of Selling 

production. price. 

Per yard. Per yard. 

Its. A. Rs. A. 

(n) T.ibia 44" width .... 0 14 0 15 

(b) Twill 44" width .... 1 2 14 

(c) Sarecs 44" width .... 0 14 0 15 

2(i. Tho existing duties have decidedly been of somo benefit to tha 
hamllnom weavers but on account of (he manipulation of the exchange 
by .Japan and dninping at times this luoteetiou bus not been adripiato. 

27. Tbe production h.ns iacreasod as a result of protertion of 1934 as 
the figures of consumption of raw silk given below will .sliow;- 


Year. Consumption. 

Pounds. 

1988-89 . 9,015 

1991- 92 20,489 

1992- 93 12,800 

199.VJ4.14,309 


Margins 


vary according to competition from Japan. The 


manufacturers naturally adju.sl by using imimrted spun silk. 


Rb. a. Rs. a. p. 

28. Raw materi.als . . . .5 0 to .5 8 0 j)cr pound. 

Winding charges . . 0 4 ,, 0 6 0 ,, 

Dyeing charges , . . 0 4 ,, 0 0 0 ,, 

Weaving charges . . 0 1 ,, 0 1 fi per yard. 

Other charges . . 0 8 ,, 1 0 0 per pound. 

,Tbe weavers are paid per piece. 

29. There are no co-operative societies in this lino. 

.30. In tbo local as well as in the m.srkots of Rrilish India export is 
done by post parcels and ul.so through .s.alesmen who go .>nt to the plains 
in the winter. Tho cost of sending tho goods by post is about half anna 
per yard. 

.31. From the increased production, it may he concluded that the demand 
is inerea.sinp. 

.32, The Government Factories at .Tainmu and Prin.ig.ar, snpnlv the raw 
silk at present. Tbe silk consumed in the State lia.s been given above. 

.33. There has been to some exrent. 

.34. Tint for prote.tion it is doubtful if the industry would iiav" been 
able to hold its own and do as it has done. 
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(7) Letter No. ST I, doted the loth November, lOSS, from the Director 

of Jndu.'itries and Commerce, Uii lliyhncse’ Gucernmeiit, Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

I have the honour to cnrlose herewith replies to some of the questions 
put to me during the course of iny evideiiee before the Tariff Board in 
Srinagar and lor which 1 liad promised to send replies later. 

1. The quality of silk mostly usod on handloonis in Kashmir is tulip. 

2. The [iricc of organzilie imported in Srinagar was Jl.s. 8-12 in March, 
1937. Tram is not being imported into Kashmir. T'ho price of organzino 
mentioned above coriespoud.s to price of untwisted silk at 11s. 5-8 per 
pound. The firms importing thrown Japaiie-o silk are Messrs. Sarwanand 
Rnina and Sons and Commercial Union Silk Weaving Company. 

3. 00 per cent, of the silk goods produced are sold hx-ally qnd 40 por 
cent, are oxpoited outside. 

4. The figure of .silk consumed in the State in the .year 1991-92 is 
20,489 pounds 3 ounces valuing 11s. 73.110-1-9. The abnormal con.siimpliou 
is due to the low price at wliic’h large stocks were cleared at the time 
by the Government Silk Kactuiy- 

5. Tho same us in flritish India. 

6. Please .see tin Siafenicnt No. 1. ; 

7. Please .see the Stutenieut No. II. 

STATE.MENT NO. 1. 


Imports of Sill- in Jammu d- Kashmir Slate. 


Particulars. 

Quantity in maunda. 

Value in rupees. 

1991-92 

■nt'u.sT 

1992 !I3 

1993-94 


1 

1 

1993-94 

: UW5-H0 

1 

I'.Wtl 37 


1936 37 




1 

1 J 

Ku^hmir j 

Prorinrf’. 

1 

1 

Piecegooda Indian 

1" 

16 

38 

5,829 

4,974 

13.388 

Piocegoodfl Foreign 

350 



r 69,175 

60,499'! 




K 

932 

K 

y 

1,07,68.3 

Yarn foreign 

422 

513 ■ 


[ 00,380 

03,104 J 


Yarn Indian 

11 

6 

17 

1 

2,087 

712 

470 

Total 

800 

760 

087 

1,27.77! 1 

1 

1,19,289 

1,20.547 


1 



Jammu Province. 


Piccegoods Indian 

1 

1 


043 

r>o2 

470 

Piccogoofly Foreign 

4lil) 

240 

101 

88.812 

50, “..Ol 

00,109 

Yarn (Indian and 

091 

328 

234 


37,748 

30,059 

Foreign). 







Totiil . , 

1,002 

:>G'j 

m 

1,to,007 

89,101 

81,238 




















STATEirENT NO. 2. 

Co$t of various ariicica manufactured on hacfid^ooms akowing prcfii perceniage • 
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(8) V. 0. No. 1, dated the 18th November, 1938, from Mr, I. C. Wazir, 
Director of Hericalture, Jammu, to Mr. F. 1. Nahimtoula, I'reaxdeat, 
'I'ariff Board. 

You were pleased to ask me in Srinagar to request Mr. Peychaud to 
furnish you with the details as to how the cost of leaf supplied free from 
Government lauds amounted to eight annas por pound of silk in case 
of Kashmir and to say ‘ how much of the expenditure charged lor cocoons 
is meant lor future expansion of mulberry cultivation In this connection 
1 have heard from Mr. Peychaud as per his 1). O. letter No, 428/68, 
dated the Uth November, 1938, copy of which along with that of its enclosure 
1 am enclosing herewith for your information. 


Copy of a D. 0. letter No. i£Sj68, doted the 9th November, 19S8, from 
a. Peychiiad, ?jsqr., Dirictor of .'Sericulture, Srinagar, to Mr. T. C. 
IPujir, Director of Seriexilture, Jammu. 

Please refer to your letter No. 17/C, dated the 31st October, 1938. 

Enclosed please find the details in regard to cost of leaf. I hope that 
tho Tarill Jloard will be satisfied with those details. 

The point ‘‘ how much of tho expenditure charged for cocoons is meant 
for I'lituro oxpunsion of Mulliorry cultivation ” is not quite clear to mo. 
Tho quostion which tho Board askod us in tho meeting held on 31st 
October was why we wore debiting to our working capital the cost of tho 
plantations which are laid out by tho Department for the benefit of tho 
future. Their contention was that if .say only 2,000 mulberry trees are 
lost to tho Department in a year throtigh decay and other causes, we 
should charg(> for planting only that niimher in our working expenses. 
What the Hoard has to con'^idcr in this connection is that 2,000 new plants 
which have little or no loaf yielding capacity in the first seven years 
cannot go to replace the same number of old grown up trees. As we 
cannot exactly determine tho extent of the loss sustained by the Department 
through disapiieiirance of grown up trees every year either us a result of 
natural eau.ses or of fellings arranged departmentally, it is not possible to 
say what part of tho expenditure incurred on now plantations would if 
at all, be deductable from the working expenses of the year as a set-off for 
future. 


Details shotting how cost of leaf supplied free to rearers from Government 
lands comes to As. 8 per lb. of raw 

For rearing one ounce of .seed ahout 50 loads of leaf of 40 lbs. each 
are used by rearers. 

Valuing T load at As, 3 (which is the minimum rate) the total value 
oomes to about Bs. 9-8, say Rs. 10. 

Taking the produce of 1 ounce of seed to he 80 Ihs. and avcrngo 
yield of raw silk from 80 lbs. of cocoons to be ,5 lbs., tho cost of total 
leaf per lb. of silk comes to Ra. 2. 

Estimated proportion of leaf supplied from Government lands is 2.5 per 
cent tbcT^fere the cost of loaf taken by rearers from Govornmont lands 
works out to about As. 8 por lb. 


(9) Telegram No. 1311, 'dated 'the 30th November. 1938. from 'the Tariff 
Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Kashmir, Srinagar. 

Eiedlv post immediately complete figures for Jammu and Kashmir for 
I9.T7-38. 
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nO) Letter No. 1056, dated the 6th Leceviber, 10S8, from the Director of 
^Sericulture, Jiashmii I'rovince, Srinujar. 

As desired in your tolejjram No. 1311, dulod tlie 30tii November, 193S, 
1 bave the honour to gi'c below tlio necessary data in regard to the 
rrovime of Kashmir for tho year 1937-38 (corresponding to Saiubat year 
1994-95); — 

1. Number of persona engayed in the Industry. 


Rearing;. 

Heeling. 



Heelers aortora. 

Permanent staff. 

Hearer). 

etc. (aveesgo 

of ihu 

daily attendance 
of labour). 

Dupartment. 

46,724 

1,683 

347-p 84* 


2. Expenditure (including depreciation)—Hs. 8,66,524. 

Expenditure (excluding depreciation)—Us. 8,26.782. 

3. Cocoons produced = 26,H82. Mds. (green). 

Raw silk reeled— 169,370 Ifas. 

4. Average yield of ran .silk per green maund of cocoons (excluding 
Uopost)—6 lbs. 10 ozs. 4 drs. 

Average yield of raw silk per green maund of cocoons (including 
Dopost) -6 lbs. 10 ozs. 13 drs. 

9. Quantity of seed produced- 25-3(KI ozs. (30 grs.) 

Cost ol production per ounce of seed—Rs. 1-10-11. 

19. Number of mulberry plants distributed—76,0(X). 

21. Yield per ounce (30 gr.s.) of seed—29 Srs. 5-3 Ohks. 

J3. Cost of production of cocoons per rnauna. 


Amount of cocoons produced 

. 

26,882 Md 
Rs. A. 

s. 

r. 

Salaries and Establishment 


66,694 

0 

0 

Price of cocoon.s 

. 

3,93,201 

6 

6 

Price of seed from Europe . 

. 

34,685 

0 

0 

Repairs . 

Contingencies including Mulberry Culture 

2,293 

0 

0 

cnarges 


9,525 

4 

6 

Etiel . . . . s 


803 

14 

0 

Re.iving and Loenl seed 


26,471 

1 

i 

Postage and telegrams . 


209 

0 

6 

Electric Power cliavges 


.520 

0 

0 

'rruvelling .Allowance 


5,111 

7 

0 

Fire Insurance 


1,749 

1 

6 

Stationery .... 


395 

0 

0 

Depreciation 


9,935 

0 

0 

Audit charges 


500 

0 

0 

Pension contribution 

. 

771 

0 

0 

Total Expo 

nditure 

5,52,864 

3 

i 

Cost per maund of cocoons . 

. . 

20 

9 

1 


—The above figures do not include the charge on account of 
ilitfrest on rajiital or cost of teaf supplied free from Government lands. 


• 'I'emporary hands employed in Mulberry Culture. 
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27. Total quantity produced—• 

Silk. 

Silk waste .... 

Average price obtained— 

Silk. 

Silk waste .... 

21). Works expenditure on reeling— 

Reeling charges 
Cost of cocoons . c 


Total 


Cost of production of Raw Silk per 
Quantity of silk reeled ..... 
Quantity of cocoons issued for reeling— 

Mds. 

Crop, 193(5-37 .... 13,.575 
Crop, 1937-38 .... 8,794 


Salary and Establishment . . . . 

Travelling Allowance. 

Postage and Telegrams . . . . 

Reeling and Baling-- 

Rh. a. f. 

Reeling . . . 1,(5.5,014 4 7i 

Baling . . . 7,059 (5 3 


Repairs ...... 

Fir(! Insuraneo . . . . 

Fuel. 

Elertric Power charges . 
Contingencies including uniforms 
Depreciation 

Stationery . . . . , 

Pension contribution 
Audit charges 


Tot.al 

Deduct value of bye-products 


Net works cost of silk produced . 


lbs. 

139,370 

88,014 


Rs. A. P. 
6 8 7 
0 9 7 


Rs. A. F. 
3,13,3.59 15 9 
5,44,.|S7 0 0 


8,58,143 15 9 


pound. 
139,370 lbs. 


25,369 Mds. 

Rs. A. F. 
64,175 10 9 
1,480 11 3 
420 0 0 


1,72,073 10 lOi 

4.. 587 4 lOi 
3,499 0 0 

29,2.37 4 9 
] ,040 13 3 
4,410 11 9 
29,H07 0 0 
355 n 0 

1.. 542 12 0 

1,000 0 0 


.3,1.3,0.59 15 9 
71,321 10 4 


2.12.038 5 5 







Rb. a. r. 


Net works cost of silk per Ib. . . . 1 6 10 

Add value of cocooas cousuiued per lb. . 3 3 5 

Add interest on capital .... 084 

Add charges on account of mulberry Isaf 

from State lands. 0 8 0 


Total cost of production per pound . . 6 10 7 


A statement showing detail of works cost of reeling one pound of Raw 
Silk under different Heads is enclosed. 


29. 

Detail of bye-products. 

Sarnakh 38,52.'l lbs. 8 ozs. at lls. 1-5-8 

Ra. A. F. 


per lb.. 


52,167 3 10 


Gndar 8,139 lbs. 1 oz. at As. 8-4 per lb. 

4,239 1 0 


Nimbudar l.o.tKKi Ihs. at As. 5-3 (>«r lb. 
Dasin Refuse 20,340 lbs. 4 oas.. at As. 0-3 

4,923 13 6 


per lb. . 


10,291 8 0 



Total 

71,621 10 4 

38. 

Rale of depreciation. 

Per cent. 

Amount written off. 
Rb. a. p. 


Buildings. 

6 

15,422 0 0 


Plant and Machinery . 

Charges on account of repairs 
both to Buildings and Plant and 

10 

Total 

24,320 0 0 

39,742 0 0 


Machinery .... 

... 

6,880 4 10J 

47. 

Quantity sold in 

Silk. 

Ihs. 

Silk wastes, 
lbs. 


Kashmir. 

13,871 

538 


India. 

. 130,059 

87,221 


Europe ..... 

50 

56,820 


Bangkok and Rangoon , 

3,615 


60. 

Average rates obtained in, 
Silk. 

Rs. A. P. 

Silk wantea. 

Rs. a. p. 


Kashmir. 

5 6 3 

0 8 6 


India. 

5 8 8 

0 3 4 


Europe . 

6 0 0 

13 0 


Bangkok and Rangoon 

5 13 8 

... 


Note.—T he rates shown as realized in Euiopc arc c.'ccliisivc of TTomo 
chsrge.s but inclusive of freight charges wdiich work out to about As. 3 
per pound. 
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statement showing worhs exiienditure incurred on reeling silk for the year 

19S7~SB. 


Quantity of 
silk reeled. 

lbs. 

16U,370 


Total works 

Total cost 

Cost of 

Cost of 


expuiiditure 

of 

rooling 

cocoons 

Total. 

oil ruuliilg. 

couoona. 

1 lb. 

per lb. 


Ha. a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Hs, a, p. 

Rb. a. p. 

3,13.tio9 15 t) 

6,44,487 0 0 

1 13 8 

3 3 5 

5 1 1 


Dftiiil.c of work!; cost* 


of rreling one jnnind under different Heads. 


Name at Head. 




Us. 

A. 

r. 

Cost of cocoons .... 

. 

3 

.3 

5 

Cost of labour .... 


0 16 

7 

Co.st of power, light and fuel 


0 

2 

10 

Cost of supervision and management 


0 

6 

6 

Cost of repairs and maintenance 


. 0 

6 

3 

Other expeuses 


0 

1 

9 


Total 

. 5 

1 

1 


Note. --For the year 1937-38 the silk-wnrin rearers have so far been paid 
only at the rate <jf Us. 14-0 per iiiaunU and the labour at ratc.s inclusive 
of 10 per cent, cut only. 


(11) Telegram No. ISIS, dated the. safh Nocemher, lOSB, from Ike Tariff 
Board, to the Ttireetor of Sericnllare, Jammu. (Kashmir). 


Kindly post iiniuediately complete ligurcs for Jammu fur 1937-38. 


(12) Tji-tfer No. 71.c, dated the .hth Ttceen}her, 195S, from the Director of 
Scrieuttare, .Jamviu Frorince, Jnmmu. 

With reference (o your telecr.am No. 1.312, dated the .3flth November, 
19.38, T have the honour to enclose herewith, in qu.adruplirate, necessary 
statements frivinc. tin- information ashed for in respect of the year 1937-38. 
The financial year of the State having closed only lately, the aeeotints havo 
not yet been eomiiiled in the Afeountant General’s Office wherefrom tho 
Halanee Sheet of the Department is issued. The figuri's have thi'rcforo 
been worked out from our own records and are subject to verification. 

T am also submitting herewith, as per st.ntoments F f2 pncc'^'' and G, 
my estimate of the income, per acre of irrigated and unirrigated land, 
which a farmer in this Province derives from other agricultural crops. 
The statement of the cost of mulherrv culture and income therefrom has 
not been worked nut hecaiisp, as the Hoard has seen, in the speci.al .system 
in force here, there is no such ciiTtivation in this Provinee to the eyclnsinn 
of other crops. 

* In this works ciis1 , the yaliie of hye-products. interest on capital, value 
of mulberry leaf from State lands, hayo not been taken into account. 
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I hod ol.so prumisrd, in the ruient meeting ot Calcutta, to supply 
iiil'ormation, so liir as it is available m this Olhce, regarding the rules ot 
(.'usloiiis ituty, lull and preferential, levied in Great Hrilain, on Silk and 
Artilieial Silk. A printed pamphlet* issued by His Majesty’s Coniiiiis.siouers 
of Customs and Excise, giving the necessary inlorination, is enclosed liere- 
wiUi for favour of perusal. It is requested that the paniphlet may kindly 
be returned when done with. The latest advice, received by us hist month, 
in this connection, indicates that ‘ tho Preferential rate of Import Duty 
on waste is now od. per Ih. and upon raw silk Is. 3d. jier lb. as against, 
up to 2()th August, Id. and Is. per lb.’. Confirmation of this, however, is 
still lacking. 

As regards the (juestion of Customs Duties levied in the State on Paw 
Silk and Silk Manufactures imported from Briti.sh India and other Indian 
States, the same is receiving the attention of His riighnes.s’.s Goveninient. 
The Hon'blc Prime Minister happens to he out of Stalioii at present. 
When he letiirns, it is hoped, the views of TIis Highness's Goieminent in 
the matter will duly he communicated to you. 

1. The detail of figures for the year 1937-38 is as follows: — 


Rearing. 


Year. Kearcre. 


1937;38 [8.40n 


Keeling. 

Average daily attendance. 


Girdaware 


or 

I .am bar- 

porary 

clars. 

HUpervi* 


eors. 


} 20 

879 


Miscel¬ 
laneous 
laihour 
and car¬ 
riage eon- 
tractors. 

100 


Kil.ature 
Total, labour. 


Cocoon 
sorters. Total. 


6.405 lfi»-64 2P70 10]'2 


Apart from the above (hero is tlio permanent staff whose strength 
continues to he 117, 

2. Expcndiliii'o tor the yonr .amounts to Ps. 2,7C,7'd2 according to the 
entiles made in our dcpaTtiiiental hi'oks, 

3. Tho requisite information is given below;—• 


Coc'oons produced Value in Rs. 

in Mds. According to cost of pro- 

diicticn (t.e., Ps. 24-2-8 
per Md. excluding cost 
of leaf siqiplicd free 
from Government lands). 


H.mr, 

(lbs. 712,990) 


2,10,013 


Silk reck'd] 
in Ihs. 


40,402 


Value in Ps. 
According to average 
sale rate («.e., Rs. 
6.7-1 per lb.) 


2,20,386 


4. Tlie averago yield of raw silk per green iiiauiid of eneoons reeled 
during the year has been as follows: — 

lbs. oz. (1. 

Cross Chinoso . ...... 6 7 .3 

White .6 2 15 


19. The nunihcr of plnnls distrihnted during the year 19.38 jc 14,321. 

21, Average yield I'Or oiinee of seed dining the year 1937-38 has been 
43 Prs. 8 Chfks. f89 Ihs. 3 ozs.) in this Province. 

* Not printed. 
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22. Tho experiment of rearing Bi-voltino race was again conducted this 
year. The resiilts were not satisfactory. Five ounces of seed reared gave 
only 1 niauud 28 seers of cocoons making an average of 13 seers 9 chtks. 
(27 Ihs. 1.) 07 .S.) per ounce. The quality of cocoons too was very poor. 

23. I’leaso see statements A, B and C attached. 

lbs. 

27. Tho total quantity of silk reeled .... 40,492 

Tho total quantity of silk wastes produced 
including Basin Refuse. 29,306 

For average sale rate.s please see statement D attached. 

29. Tho works expenditure, inclmling depreciation but excluding the 
value of wastes sold, during the year amounts to K.s 42,505. For details 
plea.so sec .statement K attached. 

36. The depreciation amount for the year, ns worked out in this office, 
is Rs. 3,580 in case of Buildings and Rs. 1,600 in case of Machinery and 
Plant, making a total of Rs. 5,240 out of wliich the expenditure incurred 
on repairs which amounts to Rs. 300 has to be deducted. The balance, 
i.e., Ks. 4,040 is dohitahle half to rei-ling and half to rearing. The 
rates at which dopreciatinn has been workcil out arc tlic same as before, 
i.e., 5 per cent, on Buildings and 10 per cent, on Machinery. 

47. Tho information for the year 1937-.38 is given below; — 

Local Sales. Bales in India. Sales in Europe. 

Silk Silkwastea Silk Silkw.v^tes Silk Silkwaatoa 

in lbs. in lbs. in lbs. in Ih«. iniba. in lbs. 

375 9 38,380 10,(310 50 13,750 

60. I’rices obt;iined in Rnru|>e for our silk w.astes during the year aro 
embodied in (he statement Oiuloserl in answer to Question No. 27. 

72. Tho nalunco Sheet for the year has not been compiled yet. 

Statement A.—/'am. No. 17!!, Table L.YA'.Y, VlSl-HS. 

Rs. 

Expenditure incurred on account of cost of 

cocoons. . . 1,07,414* 

Add value of mulberry loaf supplied free from 
Government land.s at the rale of As. 8 
per 11). of silk or 14 Ihs. of ciRoons for 

I - Q CO- >• 1 5,695 X 82 a 1 . 

producing 8 ,(j9o Mds.^-i——— -■— . 26,464 

14x2 

Total cost of cocoons . 2,22,878 


Re. Percentage. 

2,22,878 75'84 

71,018 24-16 

Total . 2,93,896 

* This docs not include the extra payment of uhont Rs. 13,00(4 made 
to rearers during 10:47 38 on crop of year 49.36-37, mentioned in the 2nd 
footnote to .stntcnienl of cost of raw silk on p.agc 20 of our replic.s to 
tho general questionnaire. 


Total cost of cocoons 
Cost above cocoons including 
Pension (ontribution . 
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Detail of Rs. 1,97,414 is giv^n bolow:— Rs. 

1. Price paid to rearers (excluding the extra pay¬ 
ment of about Us. KJ,000 paid for crop, 

1990-37). 1,31,960 

2. Roaring requisites and temporary technical 


supervibioii . « . « . 



971 

3. Price of silk-worm seed 



22,275 

4 fc;xix.‘iiditure incurred on mulberry plantations . 

649 

5. Rewards ..... 



100 

6. Contingencies and House Rent . 



728 

7. Half salary . . . . 



6,976 

8. Half office and full mulberry 



15,694 

9. ,, Postage and Tclegraius 



676 

10. Fire Insurance .... 



754 

11. Refund. 

12. Customs Duty .... 



68 

6,444 

13. Sorting and Baling cliarges 



2,670 

14. Travelling Allowance . 



4,359 

15. Stationerv ..... 



106 

16. Depreciation .... 



2,470 

17. Pension Contribution 

Total 

624 

1,97,414 


Statement B.—Pam. No. 170, Table LXXXI. — Works cost of j/rodiiring one 
pomid of raw silk in our Filatures durimj the. year 1037-t)S. 

Cocoon.s reeled—Mds. 0,921 (Lbs. 567,622). 

Silk produced—Lbs. 40,492. 

llendita cocoons to one lb. si(k = 6,921 x82-^40,49214 01 lbs., say, 
for facility of calculations 14 lbs. green. 

Price per lb. of cocoons (including cost of leaf supplied free from 
Government land.s) Rs. 2,22,878-c 8,093x82 =-5 annas. 


Rs. A. P. 

(1) Cost of 14 lbs. of <ocoons 14x5 . . . —460 

(2) Labour (Rs. 31,8.34).^0 12 7 

(3) Power Rs. 955-13-9, Light Rs. 87-12-0 and 

Fuel Rs. 7,949-11-6 .^0 3 6 

(4) Supervision (Establishment Rs. 14,076, Half 

Salarv' Rs. 6,976 and Pension contribu¬ 
tion tls. 624) . . . . . 0 8 6 

(5) Other charges R.s. 6,144-6-6* . . . . 0 2 5 

Total . 0 1 0 


Total reeling ohnrgcs above cost of cocoons 

Nos. (2) to (5).1 11 0 

Percentage of cos* of cocoons to total cost of 

Us." 6-1 : 100 : Rs. 4-6 ... . ^7216 


“cling Baling— 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Baling material, etc. 




. 2.274 

8 

0 

Water Tax 




. 1,1.57 

14 

6 

Commission to Silk Agents 




76 

n 

0 

Postage .... 




.576 

0 

0 

Fire Insurance . 




237 

0 

0 

Tyjie-writer 




237 

0 

0 

Customs Duty 




,381 

0 

0 

St.ationory 




106 

0 

0 

Refund . . . . 




68 

n 

0 

Travelling Allowance 




611 

0 

0 

Contingencies 




420 

n 

0 



Total 

. 6,141 


~c< 
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Statement C.— Para. No. lao . Table LXXXII. — Eslhnated cost of producing 
one pound of silU tn our existinp Filature.t. 

No. of Basiuy.107 

Reudila greuu cocoous per pound of &ilk ... 14 lb*. 


Name of Head. 

Expenditure 

1937-38. 


Cost per lb. 

at Ks. 14-6-0 Remarks, 

pec Md. 

Cost of cocoons per lb. 
(Jo.st of 14 lbs. cocoons 

2,22,878 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

including carriage 

• a* 



4 

6 

0 

Sliding at 2 pies 

• •• 



0 

0 

2 Same remarks as in 

. 





statement sent last. 

Fulo, Power and 







Light 

8,893 

5 

9 

0 

3 

6 

Labour 

31,834 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

Supervision 

Other charges vide 

21,676 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Table LXXXI 

6,144 

6 

6 

0 

2 

5 

Total 

... 



6 

1 

2 

Deduct value of 







wastes produced 

por lb. of silk 




0 

11 

3 

Net Cost 




6 

6 

11 

Depreciation charges 
Interest on working 

2,470 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rs. 

capital at 7J per 






cent. (lls. 5,.‘jl0-10) 




0 

2 

2 ith silk 10,123 





, 

lbs. . . 17,764 


Jth coconns 
2,174 mds. . 56,719 


Total . 73,473 


Profit at 8 per cent, 
on fi.'ted capital 

Us. 1,42,746 ... 0 4 9 

Fair selling Prico ... 6 13 10 



StateMFST D. — IJhou'ing thf (Irfnil of salex of sith and mlku-astcs of various qualities during 1HS7-S8. 
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Average 
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Statement E. — Shon'inn cli‘t<iils of 4^,o05 on- account of worhs expendit 

during I'Jd/ 

-JH. 



(1) Keeling Baling- ■ 

Rs. A. 

r. 

R». 

Filature labour 

. 31,834 0 

0 


Power .... 

955 13 

0 


Light .... 

87 12 

G 


Baling material 

2,274 8 

0 


Water Tax 

1,157 14 

C 



— 

— 

3G,310 

(2) Fuc'l. 



7,860 

(3) Half office and f\ill filature 



14,070 

(4) Half salary 



0,970 

(3) ,, Postage and Telegrams 



576 

(G) Fire Insurance . 



237 

(7) Csjntingcnci<‘S 



657 

(8) Cusloms Duty 



381 

(fi) Stationery .... 



lOG 

(10) Ketund .... 



68 

(11) Pension Contribution 



G24 

(12) Travollitig Allowance 



Oil 

(13) Commission to Silk AgeiiU 



7G 

(14) ilcpreeiation 



2,470 


Total 


71,013 

Dodiicl valuo of silk wastes 



28,513 

Not . 

. 

. 

42,.505 


Statement F.— Cu.it vj (dtfrnntivi' crops X'or'us Mulberry plontaliuris in one 


acre Ilf hind. 

(a) Irriyntid. 

Si'fing Crop—Whoat. 

Espriulituro R®- *• I*- 

1. Srctl lor Miwing 24 srs. at Hs. 2-8 per md. . 18 0 

2. llepaiiK of iiiipleincnts . . . . . 0 6 0 

8. rloiigliing (iiargos.0 7 3 

4. Salt, Oil, Grains and Modii-incB for oxen . 0 10 5 

6. Land llevcnue. . 3 0 0 

0. Fencing charges . . . . ■ 


7. Labour w:ig<'s at the time of harvest season 


for roa[)ing crops . . . . . 3 0 0 

8. Cost of Hriin (llhnosa).10 7 

0. Cost of separating grains from straws . . 0 12 0 

10. Pa.vnient to village Kaniees such as Tlarber, 

Washeinian, Jliiwar and Priest, etc. 0 5 0 

11. Carriage charges from fields to tlie farmer’s 

house . . . . . . • • 0 0 0 

12. Conveyance charges, Octroi and marketing 

charge .. 18 0 

Total . 13 10 3 
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Statement F.— i'ust of (i/fernotice rrops versus Mulho. 

une Acre of laud —contd. 

Receipts— 

Outturn:—6 Airis, of wheat at Us. 2-8 per Md. 
Rruii (Bliousii) ap[)ioximate!y .... 

Total 

Not Profit. 

(a) Irriijntcd. 

Autumn Croj) —Rice. 

Expenditure— 

J. Seed lor sowinp; 18 Srs. at R.s. 2-8 per Aid 
2. I’lantation cli.iigos ..... 

8. Coolies en;ia;r(“d lor watering . 

4. Repairs ol imi>lenioiils .... 

5. Ploughing cluirgcs ..... 

6. Cost of Salt, Oil, Crains, etc., and Alcdicines 

for o.\en 

7. Land Revenue 

8. Fencing .... 

9. J.nbonr wages at Harvest tiniefor reaping crops 

10. Cost of fodder. 

11. Cu.st ol enishing the straw with grains . 

12. Co.sl ol separat ini.": grain.s from straw . 

13. Conveyance charges from fields to farmer’s 

house .... 

14. Village sonaiit.s sur h as Rarber, Jhiwar and 

Washerman, etc. .... 

15. Cunveyaneo charges to market-pla<'e 

Total 

lleceipt.s— 

1. Five Alnnies or 30 Aids, at Us. 2-8 per Aid. 

2. Straw (approximately) .... 

Total 

Xct Profit .. 

Total Profit for the year 

Statement G. -Cont of alternative rrnpx versus Mulhi 

.4 ere of hind. 

(b) I!nirrhjated. 

Spring C*rop—Wheat. 

Expenditure— 

.Seed for .sowing—24 Sr.s. at Rb. 2-8 per Aid. 
Cost of re|).iirs ol iini)lonient.s 
ploughing charges 

Cost of Salt, Oil, Grains, etc., and Aledicines 
for oxen 
T.and Revenue 
Fencing charges 

7. Lahntir wages for reaping crops at (he time 
of linrvest season 

8. Cost of Rr:in (Rhoosa) for oxen 

9. Cost of s(-p:trating grains from .straws 

10 . Village K:iniees 

11. Convcvance charges from field to tin- farmer’s 
house ........ 

12. Coneevance charges from fanner’s house to 
the market, Octroi and market i-harges . 

Total 


try plantations in 


1 . 

2 . 

3' 

4. 


6 


Rs. 

10 

4 

A. 

0 

0 

p. 

0 

0 

19 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 


Nil 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

30 

0 

_3 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

75 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

8'l 

0 

0 

60 15 9 

ftti 

6 

6 

plantation 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 : 

10 

,5 

1 

8 

0 

Ml 


.3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

\2 

() 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 


0 

T2~ 

”0 

.> 


.M .\ 
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Stat*uent G.— Cost oj iilternative crops versus Mulherr)/ plantation in one 

Acre of iarul —contd. 


Receipts— 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Outturn—6 Md.s. of wheat at Rs. 2-8 

J5 

0 

0 

Bran (Bhoosa) ....... 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

0 

0 

Net Profit for six months ..... 

6 

13 

9 

Autumn Crop—Maizo. 




Expenditure— 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

]. Seed for sowing- 10 Sea, at Hs. 2 p«'r Md. . 

0 

8 

0 

2. Cost of repairs of implements 

0 

5 

0 

3. Ploughing charges ...... 

0 

7 

3 

4. Cost of Salt, Oil, Crain.s and Medicines for 




oxon ........ 

0 10 

6 

fi. Laud Revenue. 

1 

8 

0 

(i. Fencing, etc. ....... 


Nil 


7. Taiboiir wages at the time of harvest .season 

1 

0 

0 

8. Cost of fodder for oxen . . . 

1 

0 

7 

!i. Cost of separating gr-ains .... 

2 

0 

0 

10. V'illage Kameos ...... 

0 

4 

0 

11. Conveyance (diarges to the market placo 

.3 

0 

0 

Total 

11 

4 

.3 

Rcccipt^— 

U.S. 

A. 

F. 

1. Outturn—12 Mds. at Rs. 2 per Md. 

24 

0 

0 

2. Straw. 

fi 

0 

0 

Total 

30 

0 

0 

Net Profit. 

18 

11 

n 

Total Profit for the year ..... 

2o 

0 

6 


(in) Thmi nffirinl letter .Yo. rhitrtl the fith Ttcrrmhrr, from the 

President, Tariff Board. In ,1f. G. Kofi Bhnskar, Esq., Director of 
Initu.strics, Ka.fhmir, Jamviv. 

On tlio last occasion tlie TarifT Board was siiiiplipd with the eost of 
production figures for various kinds of haiidwoven goods in Kashmir which 
is contained in Appendix C of flip Beport. The Board wotdd like to have 
similar statement of tin- present, types of cloths manufncturpd in the State 
for the pnvposos of comparison. 


(141 Letter "So. UH7IT). 0.. dnlrd the 20t}> Deremher. J.'t.M, from M. G. 
Kedihhasl-nr. Esq., Direrlnr of Indv.stries, Kashmir, to the J'rcsidenf, 
Tariff Board. 

Kindlv refer to yonr T). 0. letter No. l.'lt.'l, dated the Gth neeerrhpr, 
IP.nS. The statement showing the cost of production ficiires for the dilfcrent 
kinds orhandwoven clntlies is sent herewith as desired. I regret that the 
details pertaining to gown eloth are not available and have not therefore 
(been supplied. 




Statement sKoiatng cost of production for earioue kinde of handwoven silk goods. 















o/ iSViii'k//H it', Jaiiiiau I’ruoincK, Jitinmu. 

1 have the lioiiour to oulo.'e herewith, in qiiadruiilieiite, the StalementH, 
as per detail Ijehiw, eiiiljodyili,'; the iiilormitien asked tor in respect of 
Imports into tlto State ui Kaw Silk, Silk iiiumifacLtirea, etc., tor the last 
5 years; — 

(1) Statement showing Imports of Raw Silk, Silk mininhictores, oto., 

under Jlond from Linited Ivingdoni and Foreign Countries, for 
the last 5 years. 

(2) Statement showing Imports of Raw Silk, Silk mauufai lures, ote., 

from British Judia and other Indian States into Jainnnu and 
Kashmir State, lor the last •> years. 

(,d) Statement showing Imports of Silk I’iecegoods and Silk Yarn 
from Central Asia into Kashmir (on wliiih duty was charged 
by the State) for the last 5 years. 

(■1) Statement showing Silk I’ieeegoods and Silk Yarn of Central 
Asia exported tliniuijh Jammii and Kashmir State for the last 
d years. 

The information has been eolleeled from v.arioiis Customs I’osta in the 
State by put ling on extra stall for ibis work and is more or less complete as 
will appear from the Inspector. Customs and Kxeise, Jammii’s lett<-r, dated 
Sunday the li<lh December, Itids, i-opy emlused. 

The llon’hle Prime Mini.sler is expected hack on the 22nd instant when 
the views of Mis Highness' (joveii.meul reg.irding the imposition ol duties 
on such Imports in the State will he eommiiiiicated to you. 

Copy of o letter, /iaied fti/miiii/ the IXih Tteee’ober, frntn the Inspector 

Ciistotii) and Kjrisf, Jninvia, to the Director of Se/icnlfnre, Jammu. 

Herewith 7 copies of Ronded imports. Kindly acknowledge. In the 
statement of iinhonded imports figures for Manawar Division have not been 
included as they are still due from Deputy Inspeetor, Manawar. The Imports 
for that Division are, liowever. qiiite insignificant. 'We do not realiise more 
than 150 a year, on such imports in Manawar Division. 



StaUmenl showing imports of Raw Silk, Silk manufactures, etc., under bond from United Kingdom and Foreign Countries for the last 5 years. 






















































{;taitmtr.t showing impoTlt oj Rav SiXh, Silk vMyniJaduru, eie., under bond from Untied Kingdom and Foreign ConntrUa for the Uut S contd. 


SOS 


Silk Piocegoodg 
Foreign. 

1 Value. 

M to 
a i- 

02 to w 
^ n 

39,167 


15,786 

1 31,271 

1 

47,057 


Weight. 

Lba. 

1,056 

17,312 

18,368 


3,077 

13,434 

16,511 


Raw Silk Foreign. 

1 Value. 

OO 

Ci 

BD 

QO 

a 


O) 

03 

CO 

Oi 

a 

CO 


Weight. 

i 

1 

Lbs. 

1 

137 

1 

137 


! 

237 

. 

237 


Staple Fibre Yam. 

•i 

> 

^ 

03 

O 

ci 


9,967 

1 544 

10,511 


O 

is 

Lbs. 

750 

1.152 

1 

1,902 


9,287 

987 

10,274 


^ Artificial Silk Yam. 

1 Value. 

00 m 

s s 

« 

I81-‘k 

1 


1 849 

3,180 

4,035 


j Weight. 

Lba. 

2,000 

1,858 

! 

3,858 

(Yearly). 

1,000 

2,880 

1 

3,880 

i 

(Yearly). 

Silk Yam Foreign. 

Value. 

Re. 

420 

1,04,&5» 

1,05,279 

1 

2,41,679 

- 1 

2,218 

40,930 

CO 

co” 

1,75,280 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

180 

24,202 

24,382 

CO 

CO 

at 

o" 

1- 

1,070 

33,230 

34,300 

106,264 

Name ol Province. 

Jammu . . 

Kashmir . 

Total 

1 

Grajid Total 

Jammu . 

I 

1 Kashmir 

Total 

I Grand Total 

Year. 

to 

C5 03 

« rj* 

da c> 

OD 


Kotk.— Approximate weight of Silk Piecegooda and Artificial Silk Piecegooda baa been given ae Yardage or pieces are shown in almost ail 
the Invoicoe, 



StaUmtM showing imports oj Raw Silk, Silk manufariures, etc., under bond from United Kingdom and Foreign Countries for the last 5 years—conid. 
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.3 


UoxB—Approximate weight of Silk Piecegoodi and Artificial Silk Pieocgoods has been given as Yardage or pieces are shown 
all the Invoices. 






thoxeing imports of Raw SUk, Silk manufactures, eic^ under bond from DniUd Kingdom and Foreign Countries for the Iasi 5 gear 


3t0 



Kote. —Approximate weight of Silk PiecegoocU and Artificial Silk Pieccgooda has been given as Yardage or pieces are shown in almost 
all the Invoices. 




Imports of Saw SitH;, SUh manufadures, etc., from Briltsh India and other Indian Stales info Jammu and Kashmir State for the last 5 years. 
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ImporU aj Raw Silk, Silk manHfaeiwa, etc., from British India and other Indian States into Jammu and Kashmir Slate for the last S years— coaid. 
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Total. 

d 

a2 

"S 

> 


10,870 

8,953 

618 

9,571 

7,653 

1,102 

1 8.755 

1 

1 5,932 

2,903 

8,835 

5,013 

2,514 

7,557 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

3,127 

490 

«0 

<o 

3,081 

277 

3.358 

2,770 

495 

3,265 

2,330 

428 

tr> 

»o 

i- 

1,900 

617 

2,517 

Staple Fibre . 
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Jammu . . . . 
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Jammu. 

Kashmir. 
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1S91-92. 
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1892- 93. 

1893- 94. 

1894- 95. 
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Statement showing Imports of Silk Pier-egoods and Silk Yarn from Central Asia into 
Kashmir (on which duly was charged by Ike Stale) for the last five years. 


Year. 

Silk Piecegoods. 

Silk 

Yam. 

Qnanlity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1890-91 .... 

3^ lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

16 15 0 

833 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

2,241 12 0 

1891-92 

30 .. 

106 8 1) 

731 „ 

2,116 6 0 

1892 93 ... . 

27 

41 8 0 

7 „ 

15 0 0 

1893-94 

1 .. 

4 4 0 

Kit 

Nil 

1894-90 .... 

6 .. 

1 14 0 

32 lbs. 

03 0 0 

Total , 

07 i „ 

171 I 0 

1,603 lbs. 

4,465 2 0 


Staienunt of Silk Piecegouds and Silk Yarn of Central Asia Exported through Jammu and 
Kashmir State for the last 5 years. 


Year. 

Silk Piecegoods. 

Silk Yam. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1890- 91 .... 

1891- 02 .... 

1892.93 .... 

1893- 94 .... 

1894- 05 .... 

2,210 lbs. 
4,003 „ 
4,017 „ 
3,558 ,, 
1,550 „ 

Rs. a. p. 

11,221 4 0 

12.541 14 0 
26.8ti4 12 0 
18.905 4 0 
7,53.5 7 0 

91.140 lbs. 
137,225 „ 

10r>,2()2 „ 
102.639 „ 
69,973 „ 

Rs. a, p. 

2,91.400 8 0 
6,73,851 7 0 
3.19,224 0 0 
4,18,489 4 0 
2,10,841 2 0 

Total 

10,338 lbs. 

77,068 9 0 

506,230 lbs. 

19,13.806 5 0 


(10) Letter -Vo. P. Jl. D-IG'/IS, dtited the tSrd December, 1938, from the 
Covcniment uf 11. II. The Mahtiraja of Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu. 

1 forward lu rowith in i onfirrnation of a which 1 sent you 

this morning. Tlie telegram i.s self explanatory and it will he clear from 
it that Hi.s Highne.s.s’ (Tovernment will not, if protection is granted to the 
bilk industry, place Indian, raw silk and silk manufactures at a disadvantage 
as compared with the position before protection was granted to this industrj’. 

Pn-.i-IO" llelereiico Chief Secretary’s evidence regarding feasibility of 
removal ol Customs import duty on Indian raw silk and silk manufactures 
when imported into the. State. Ilis Highness' Government are prepared 
to consider removal of the additional import duty imposed by them in 1934 
when an additional protective duty was imposed at Tlritish Indian ports 
on foreign raw silk and silk manufactures. This means that His 
Highness’ Government are prepared to forego all additional duty on such 
imports of raw silk and silk manufactures from British India and other 
Indian State.s into Kashmir as have received protection in 1934 or will fall 
within range of protection now under consideration. 
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7. H. E. H. The Nizam's Government. 

(1) Letter No. 6i.i3, duted the V.Hh July, 19SS, from the Director, Cotrvmerce 
and industries Deiinrtineiil, ilyderahad, to the tier.retari/, Tariff Board. 

With referciR'o to 3 ’oiir letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, J938, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government, Uommeree (ind Industries 
Department, Hyderabad, 1 have the honour to lorward herewith six copies 
of replies to the Serieultiiral Enquiry (Handloom Industry) Questionnaire 
as desired therein. 


(HANDLOOM INDUSTRY). 


Questionnaire for Local Oovernmenls. 


No. of loom!). 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Grand total 
of weavers 
population. 


HiiB 

143,3.5fl 

120,644 

142,881 

408,881 



5,183 

4.184 

4,041 

14,308 



103,1130 

87,345 

1113,455 

204,430 


hh 

31,ri3 

2’.), 116 

.34,485 

08,143 


A’.H.—The above iifjures are taken (com the handloom survey eondueted during 1340 
h'asli. (1!I3().3I A. D.) 

(A) Not to any appr6i:iablo extent. 

2. The silk weavers obtain their raw materials from yarn merchants who arc found 
in almost all the weaving centres and these merchants in their turn gel their supply 
from bigger merchants in .8ecimder«liad or direct from IJombay and Bangalore. Raw 
silk, spun silk, and art. silk are all imported either fiom Koinbay or Bangalore. Gold 
thread is im|)orted from Surat and Benares. Small quantities of French gold thread and 
Bangalore gold thread are also imported. 

Its. A. V. 


Raw silk . 

Spun silk . . • 

Artificial silk . 

Gold thread (superior) 
Gold thread (inferior) 


B. O. 4 5 8 per Ib. (Fast five years’ average taken). 

,. 3 10 3 „ „ „ 

,, 0 14 2 ,, „ f. 

„ 20 1 1 per mare „ „ 

.. 14 3 0 


3. Staple fibre has just started coming in tho State. Particulars reg.arding actual 
consumption are not available a.s Customs returns do not mivke any mention of this 
material. Source of supply is from Bombay market. Price per lb. B. G. Rs. 1-4-3. 

4. It is too early to express an opinion in this resjiec.t. 

5. (•), (»»). (»»>), (»v).—In most places all these ojieralions are done by weavers them- 
selves but in some places by silk dealers also. 

C. Foreign silk from Chinn and Japan is as a rule used for warp; and 
for well mostly My.sore, Kashmir and BonKal cliarka silk is tiscd. 

7. Tho industry oven now is mostly financed by tho merchants who supply 
raw materials to tho weavers and purchase h.ack the finished articlc.s from 
thorn cither for local sale or export. The weavers thus may bo said to bo 
under the control of the Sowkar inerihanls. The fact whethor th(> wpiiv('rs 
get a fair d<‘al under this system depends upon the condition of the iniirket. 
During marriage seasons i)arlicularly the weaver gets gopd wages for his 
work. ' But when the market is dull, ho is to go with very meagre wages. 
There are no suggestions to make, for under the existing condition it is 
diflicult to replace the Sowcar mendiants by any other agency. 
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B. (1) It u now made to order. 

(2) This kind of doth was never manufactured in the State. 

(3) Tlicse are made to order. 

(4) Large number of looms are engaged on sarees. 

(5) It is mauuf.ac tured in large quantity. 

(6) These are not maI)ufac^turcd in the State. 

(7) These are manufactured in fairly large quantities. 

(8) These are manufactured to tome extent. 

(9) These are manufactured to some extent. 

(10) These are manufactured to some extent. 

(11) These arc made to order. 

Besides the abovementioned fabrics, Himroo, Ma.shroo, Patola, Pitamherg, 
solid Border sarees, cholkliaus, ruiiiuls, shamlas, T.s|)ta cloth, susi, inuktas 
and madi panch.is are also prodneed. The abovementioned classes of cloth 
are still woven in tlie Dominions. Suitings, shirtings, sareea and cholkhans 
ore most subjected to foreign (British India) competition. 

9. Froju Indian raw silk 375,000 yards valued B. G. Rs. 8,54,000. 

From foreign raw silk 766,tlO() yards valued B. G. Rs. 7,07,CKJ0, 

From foreign spun silk 180,000 yards valued B. G. Us. 1,80,000. 

From art. silk 980,(XX) yards valued B. C. Us. 3,07,(XX). 

Gold thread Indian valued B. G. Rs. 342,(XX). 

10, 11, 12. Please see cost sheets marked ‘ A ’. 

13. Uupeos sixteen to eighteen lakhs including tlie value of Gold thread. 

14. Spun silk is used for saree herders, shirtings, suitings, tliolkhans 
borders, etc. 

15. Weavers obtain their silk supply mostly through middlemen and 
seldom through the recler. 

16. The merchants, who supply raw materials to weavers, do business 
in cloth which they take back from weavers after paying w.ages to them. 
Tliis holds good in respect of nearly two-third.s of the total output of silk 
cloth in the Slate. I'o the extent of the remaining one-tliird, silk is 
supplied by the silk dealers to weavers on a month’.s credit and if weavers 
fail to pay within that period, they are charged interest at the r.ate of 
12 per cent, per annum cal< ulated from the date of issue. In all such cases 
the mereliant.s charge U.s. 1-8 to Us. 2 more per Thakdi (3 Ihs. raw ailk) 
than for cash sales. 

17. There is no system here of silk merchants acting as importers’ 
agents. They purchase tlioir materials from wholesale merchants in Bombay. 
In the case of small weaving centres the.v sell it to retailers who in turn 
supply it, to weavers, while in the case of big weaving centres they sell it 
to retailers and also supply direct to weavers. 

18. Charka silk of Jfy.soro, Kashmir and Bengal which is mostly used for 
weft, is considered inferior to foreign silk and tliat is the reason why the 
latter is being consumed in large quantity. I'ho Filature silk of Indian 
origin is regarded by the merchants and weavers as superior t<j foreign 
silk but the (ost being higher, it is not much used. 

19. Silk yarn is neither sorted nor graded by .any agency in the State. 
If sorting anti grading were introduced in the place of origin, there is hope 
that the weavers would take advantage of it provided the price is comiieti- 
tive. 

20. Mostly in big weaving centres, su<h as, Nnrayanpet, Siddipet, 
Arnioor, etc., silk is snpidicd by the merchants and tho finished fabrics 
taken liack after paying the wages to weavers which are usually fixed 
beforehand for siieeific kinds of goods. 
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21. Present position in this respect is much the game as before. No 
special efforts are made by the silk producing centres to advertise the 
merits and varieties of their silk over here. 

22. There has not been improvement in this respect to any appreciable extent. 
The loss in degumming and winding processes is still talked about by the weavers. 

23. The following are the figures for the import of artificial silk during the last five 
years from which it would be seen that the import of this material has nearly 
doubled• 


Years A. D. 



1934 35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Years Fasli. 



1344-F. 

1346.F. 

1346-F. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rfl. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value B. fl. 

1,0.5,000 

2,10,000 

3,02,000 

2,60,000 

4,74,000 


During the same period, the imiMrt of fiidian and foreign raw silk has increased by 
20 to 30 per cent, as may he seen from the following figures ;— 


Years A. D. 

l!l32-33 

1933 34 

1934-3.5 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Years Faali. 

13'12-F. 

1343-F. 

1344 F. 

1345-F. 

1346-F. 

— 

Raw silk Indian 
B. n. 

Raw silk Foreign 
B. U. 

Rs. 

1,73,000 

3,96,000 

R.S. 

2,06,tKH) ] 

4,1.3,000 

Rs. 

2,76,000 

5.90,000 

Rs. 

2,73,000 

4,16,000 

Rs. 

1,93,000 

.5.78,000 


24. following are the figures for five years for the import of spun silk which show 
that it is not on the increase : — 


Years A. D. 
Years Fasli. 




193.5.30 

134.5-F. 

1936.37 

J340.F. 



Rs, ! 

1,03,000 ! 

' 1 

Rs. 

1,78,000 

Rs. 

1,05,000 

Rs. 

1,66,000 

Value B. G. 

Rr. 

l/Jl’.OOO 


25. Please see the statement marked “ 11 

26. The present duties on imported silk fabrics, etc., have proved beneficial to the 
local manufacturers as is evkieueed by tho increased consumption of Indian and foreign 
silk and art silk. (Please .see tho answer to question 23). 

27. Four small power loom factories have como into existence during the 
past seven years; two in Aurangabad and two in Hyderabad city. Their 
financial position is fairly sound. They use mostly foreign silk because it 
is cheaper quality for quality. 

2S. Please see tho cost sheets attached marked ‘ A 

29. A good number of weavers’ Co-operativo Credit Societies were started 
and financed by Government with money free of iutere.st, and at important 
eentres they were federated into Sales Societies. But it was found that tho 
weavers who lived from hand to mouth could not be depended upon for 
repavmont either in cnsli or in kind. Therefore after some years, the Sale 
Societies had to be abolished especially as they had to face difficulties in 
tho timely and profitable marketing of fiiiisbod products. 

30 Manufactured articles aro sold within the Dominions ns well as in 
Dritish India such a.s Poona, Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, and other 
Maharashtra districts and also Bozwada in the Andhra districts. Except 
freight, the weaver does not incur any expenditure on transporting his 
goods. 
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•'^1. Tlie (lemaml for niitiiral silk luvs bpen irKToasiriK as tlie folkjwing 
fiK'iros Mould show; — 


Ycara A. 1). 
T'ear.s Fasli 

1932-33 

1342-F 

1933-34 

1313-F 

1934-3.5 

1344-F 

1036-30 

1345-F 

1936-37 

1346-F 

Iiuliun B. G. 

Fun ign H- G. . 
Total H. G. 

Rs. 

1,73,000 

3,96,000 

6,69,0<l0 

Rs. 

2,05,000 

4,13,000 

6,18,000 

Rs. 

2,76,000 

5,90,000 

8,66,000 

Rs. 

2,73,000 

4,16,000 

6,89,000 

Rs. 

1,93,000 

5,78,000 

7,7i,O0O 


dd. Tlie piesoiit sources of supply of loioign raw silk aro .iapaii and 
China wliieli provide above 70 per cent, of our requireiiioiils, and Mysore, 
Kasliiuir and Ifeiigal wliith in all supply about 30 per cent. For llio 
(|Uanlily and value please see suilemeiil marked ‘ O 

33. The above piven fiKUi<a (i|uestion 31) indicate that there has not 
been any appreciable turnover from imported to indigeu'-u . i!!; *as a 
result of proLeeliou. 


34. Hyderabad being the consumer of imported Indian and Foreign silk 
it is .sugge.stod that further iirotection to Indian sericuUure should bo 
grant('d on a moderate scale only if it. is considered unavoidable in the 
ie.terest of the industry. Otherwise, the intreased duty on raw materials 
would tend to deter the developmenl of silk weaving industry. 

Coslimj oj (iiiiihs of rlolh mnnofur.fuTi’.d in /Irnioor, 

.V iznmaliiiil DiU rict. 

1. A silk .sari rtteasuring 4’)''x 0) yarils having Gold lace in Border and 
Pnlino—Selling price H. G. I(s. lS--Net weight 44 tolas inclndiiig ti tolas 
of Gold lace. 

Vost inQ; 


47 tolas Raw Silk tMiinelia) for wnrp and weft 
at Rs. 10-8 per 126 tolas (one tola of 11 
mash a) 

Winding and dressiug charges for the above at 
Us. 2-S per 126 tol.ts .... 

Twisting the above at As. 8 per 126 tolas . 
■Doubling charges for weft 28 tolas at As. 3-6 
per 126 tolas 

Deguiuniing charges for 47 tolas at As. G per 

126 tolas. 

Dyeing eltarges for above at As. 4 per 126 tolas 
A'^alue of dves and chemicals, etc. 

Oist of Gold lace, 6 tolas at Rs. 16-8 per marcs 

of 22 tolas. 

Weaving charges. 

One Hoy Helper. 


Weavers are paid per picro 


Co.st price O. S. 

B. G. 
0. R. 
R. G. 

Selling price O. R. 

B. O. 


o. s. 

Rs. .t. p. 


6 

o 

6 

0 

14 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

U 

0 

1 

O 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

17 

12 

4 

16 

.3 

9 

5 

0 

0 

4 

4 

r, 

21 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


Time required for weaving is 6 to 7 days. 


22 
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2. A Silk Pitaiubar measuring 46" k 8 yards having Gold lace in Border 
and Pillion (solid Border and ordinary Palloo)- -Selling price B. G. Rs. 27-6-11 
—Not weight 72 tolas inclnding Gold lace 14 tolas. 

Cosiing; 


70 tolas Raw Silk (Mancha) for wnrp and weft 

at Us. IG por 120 tolas. 

.Winding, dressing, twisting, warping, doubling, 
di'gumniing and dyeing charges for above 
Value of dyes and eheiuicals .... 

14 tolas Gold lare (Surat) at Us. lG-8 per marc 
of 22 tolas ....... 

Woiiviug charges ...... 

One Boy Helper ....... 


Weavers are paid per piece 


Cost price O. S. 

B. G. 
O. S. 
D. G. 

Selling price 0. S. 

B. G. 


Time required for weaving is 10 to 11 days. 

3. .Silh TdffiliL (■!"(/, ,• -A piece iiiOiisuring 45" x G v 
Not weight 41 tolas luning .Mamba silk for warp i 
weft—Selling price B. G. Us. 9-1-9. 

Costing; 


20 Lolas Uaw Silk (Mancha) for warp at Rs. lG-3 

per 12G tolas. 

28 tolas Uaw Silk Uangalore for weft at Rs. 14 

jior 12G tolas. 

Winding, dressing, twisting, etc., at Us. 6 per 
120 tolas ........ 

Wenviug charges. 

Cost price 0. 8. 


Weavers are paid per piece 


B, G. 
0 . 8 . 


B. G. 

Selling price 0. S. 

B. G. 


o 

. 8 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

8 

6 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

29 

12 

11 

25 

8 

10 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

27 

6 

11 

senii-dcgni 

Ltangalu 

IC : 

0. 8. 

Ks. 

A. 

P, 

2 

0 

10 

3 

1 

0 

1 

14 

5 

2 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

6 

10 

10 

0 

9 

1 

9 


l^me required for weaving the above is 3 to 4 days. 
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4. A mixed fabric, san, known as “ Banjani ” measuring 41" x 8 yards 
Jiaving Golu luce lu Balluo, a mashas (Surat); 10 tolas silk (Mauclia) 
mor. yarn, y tolas used in stripe; UOs yarn iu weft 4U tolas—Not weight 
Oti tolas—Soiling price B. G. Rs. 6-12-7. 

Costing: 

O. 8. 

Rs. A. r. 


19 tolas Raw Silk (Mancha) for warp at Rs. 16 

per 126 tolas.2 6 6 

Twisting, degumming and warping, etc., at 

Rs. 5 per 126 tolas.0 9 3 

8 niashas Gold lace (Surat) at Rs. 16-8 (ler marc 

of 22 tolas.0 8 0 

2/848 mercerised yarn 9 tolas at Rs. 16 per 

10 lb.0 6 0 

208 yarn for weft 40 tolas at Rs. 5 per 10 lb. 0 8 0 

Dyeing charges.0 3 0 

.Weaving charges.4 8 0 

Cost price O. 8. 9 0 9 


B. G. 790 

Selling price O. S. 10 1 0 

B. G. 8 12 7 

Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. S. 4 8 0 

B. G. 3 13 8 

Time required for weaving is 6 to 7 days. 

Costing of Tupioil arfichs of ctofh mnnufarturfd in NarauanpH, 
if<ili(iboohnaij(iT District. 

1. A silk sari mcn.snring 48" x 8) vards w ith Gold lacc in Border and 
Palloo having solid Border and tope Ralloo—Selling price B. G. R.s. 21-9— 
Net weight 52 tolas including Gold lace 4 tolas. 

Time required for weaving the above is 7 to 8 days. 


Costing: 


63 tolas of Raw Silk for warp and weft (Steam) 
at Rs. 17-12 per 1.12 tolas .... 
Twisting, warping and doubling, ct»^, for the 
above at Rs. 4 per 132 tolas .... 

4 tolas Gold laeo (Krance) Ks. .30 per marc of 

22 tolas.. 

Dyeing charges including dyes and chemicals, 

etc. 

.Weaving charges. 

Cost price 0, S. 

Cost, price B. G. 

Selling price O. S. 

Selling price B. 0. 
.Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. S. 


O. 8. 
Be. A. p. 

7 10 3 

1 14 a 

5 7 3 

10 0 

6 0 0 

22 0 0 

18 13 9 
2 .-> 0 0 

21 9 0 
6 0 0 

5 2 G 
22 A 


B. G. 
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2. A mixed fabric sari known as ‘ Maheshwari dosit;n ’ moasurinp; 
43" X 8J yards, consisting; '23 tolas silk, 20 tolas HOa yarn, and 21 tolas Gold 
lace ill Holder—Net weijjht 4,SJ tolas—Selling inice It. G. Us. Id-il-o. 

Time required for weaving such sari is 4 to 5 days. 

Custiny: 


o. s. 

Ks. 4. p. 


34J tolas of Uaw Silk (Steam) at Rs. 18 per 
132 tolas.4 10 9 

20 tola-s of 80s yarn at Us. 17-8 per 10 Ib.s. . 0 13 6 

21 tolas Gold lacc (France) at Us. 30 per marc 

of 22 tolas.3 12 0 

Twisting, warping, etc., at U.s. 4 per 132 tolas 

for the uhovo ....... 114 

Dyeing charges including dyes and chemicals . 10 0 

\Veaviug charges.2 12 0 

Cost price O. S. 11 1 7 


Cost price U. G. 12 1 4 

Selling price O. S. 16 0 0 

Selling price R. G. 13 11 6 

Weavers arc (luid per pieco . . O. S. 2 12 0 


n. G. 2 5 9 

3. A Silk Aladi Paucha measuring 50" x 5 yards—Selling price B. G. Us. ;) 
to Rs. 9-7. 

Time required for weaving the above is 3 to 4 days. 

Vost'nig : 

o. s. 


Us. 4. r. 

33 tolas of Raw Silk (Steam) at Us. 18 ()cr 132 
tolas ......... 480 

Twisting, dressing, warping and doubling for 

the abotc at Us. 1 per 132 tolas . . . 10 0 

Dyeing charges, including dyes and chemicals, 

etc. ......... 0 12 0 

Weaving charges.2 8 0 


Cost price 0. vS. 8 12 0 


Cost price B. G. 7 8 0 
Selling price O. S. 10 8 0 


Selling price B. G. 9 0 0 


0. S. 2 8 0 

B. C. 2 2 4 


Weavers are paid per pieco 




4. A Kill: Pitambar moasurint' 45" x 8 jards with (iold la<'p in Border, 
lulloo and J5cKly-Selling price Rs. 77-2-4—Not weight 108 tolas including 
Gold lace 22 tolas. 

Time required for weaving the above is 22 to 25 days. 

Costing : 

O. S. 




Rs 

A. 

P. 

119 R,aw Silk for Warp and Weft (Steam) 

at 




Rs. 18 per 132 tol.as .... 

, 

IG 

3 

7 

Twisting, dcgnmmiiig, warping, etc., for 

the 




above at lbs. 4 per 132 tolas . 


3 

8 

3 

Dyeing charges including dyes and chemicals 




with Supronol colours .... 


2 

0 

0 

22 tolas of Gold latre (b’raiire) at lls. 36 per marc 




of 22 tolas ...... 


.36 

0 

0 

Weaving charges including one Boy helper 


20 

0 

0 

Cost price 0. 

S. 

77 

11 

10 

Co.st price B. 

G. 

GG 

10 

2 

Selling price 0. 

S. 

90 

0 

0 

Selling price B. 

G. 

77 

2 

4 

Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. 

8. 

20 

0 

0 

B. 

0. 

17 

2 

4 


6. A mixed chock sari measuring 52" x .9 yards having C0.s warp and 
wpft with solid Herder and solid Pallon—Selling price R. G. Rs. 12-2-4— 
Net weiglit about 51 tolas, including Silk. 

Time roriuircd for weaving the above is 5 to 6 days. 


Costing: 






0 . s. 





Rs. A. 

P. 

10^ oz.s. of 60s yarn 

for warp and weft at Rs. 

12 



per 10 lb. . 




0 12 

9 

Warping and sizing 

for tho above 


• 

0 3 

6 

421 Raw Silk at Rs. 

18 per 132 tolas . 



6 11 

8 

Twisting, di'guinming for the above at 

Rs 

. 4 



per 132 tolas 

. 

. 

. 

1 4 

5 

Dyeing charges 

. 

. 

. 

0 6 

0 

Weaving charges . 

. 

• 

• 

3 8 

0 


Cost price 

0. 

S. 

11 14 

4 


Cost price 

B. 

G. 

10 3 

9 


Selling price 

0. 

S. 

W 0 

0 


Selling price 

B, 

G. 

12 2 

4 

Wcavois are paid per piece 

0. 

S. 

.3 a 

0 
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Costing of Typical articles of cloth, manufactured in Siddipet, 
Medak Itistrict. 


1. A Pilambar measurinj? 45" x 7J yards Laving Gold lace in Border, 
Pulloo and Body—Selling piice B. G. Ks. 56-9—Net weight »4 tolas including 
Gold lace 38J tolas. 


Tiioo required for weaving the above 25 days. 


Costing : 


25 tolas Raw Silk (Japan) for Warp at Rs. 20 

per 121) tolas .. 

29 tol.n.s Raw Silk (Stoani) for weft at Us. 18 per 
120 tolas ........ 

385 tolas Gold lueo (Surat) at Rs. 17-9 per marc 

of 22 tolas. 

Twi.stiiig, winding, warping, dressing, doubling 
and d;,eiiig, etc., at Rs. 4 per 120 tolas 
Value of dyc.s and cheiuicals, etc. 

Weaving ........ 

Ono Boy Helper ....... 


O. 8. 
Us. A. P. 

4 2 8 

4 6 7 

30 11 0 

3 4 0 
0 8 0 
20 0 0 
0 4 0 


Weavers are paid per piece 


Cost price O. 

Cost price B. 
Selling price O 

Selling price B. O 


8 . 

63 

4 

0 

G. 

54 

4 

10 

8 . 

66 

0 

0 

G. 

56 

9 

0 

8 . 

20 

0 

0 

G. 

17 

2 

4 


2. A Pitamhnr measuring 4'l"x7i yards having Gold luce in Border, 
Palloo and small flowers in Body—Selling price B. Q. Us. 27-9-5—Net weight 
65 tolas including Gold lace 11 tolas. 


Time required for wpa\'ing the above 10 days. 


Costing: 


O. 8. 
Us. A. P. 


22 tolas Raw Silk for warp (Japan) as Rs. 20 
per 120 tolas ....... 

.33 tolas Raw Silk for weft (Bangaloro) at 
Rs. 1.5 |)er 120 tolas ...... 

11 tolas Gold lace (Surat) at Rs. 17-8 per marc 
of 2‘2 tolas ........ 

.Weaving charges including, twisting, dressing, 
warping, doubling and dyeing, ctr. 

Value of dyes and cheniical.s, etc. 

Ono Boy Helper. 


Cost price 0. S, 

Cost price B. G 
Selling price O. 8, 

Selling price B. G 

0 . 8 

B. G. 


3 

10 

8 

4 

2 

0 

8 

12 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

28 

4 

8 

21 

4 

6 

32 

0 

0 

27 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 

7 

11 

6 


Weavers are paid per piece 
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4. A Pitambar moaeurinp; 4i''x7i yards having Gold laco in Bordor, 
PolJoo and Jl(;uy Scliiug prite B. G. Its. 38-9—Aiot woiglil lO unus including 
Gold luce 22 tolas. 

Time required for weaving tho above 14 to 15 days. 

Costing ; 

O. 8. 

Ua. A. p. 

29 tolas Raw Silk for warp (Japan) at lls. 20 

for 120 tola.s.4 13 4 

40 tolas Raw Silk for weft (Flangaloro) at Rs. 15 

for 120 tolas.5 0 0 

22 tolas Gold lace (Surat) at Ra. 17-8 per mare 

of 22 tolas.17 8 0 

W caving charges including winding^ twisting, 

warping and dyeing, etc.13 0 0 

Value of dyes and chemicals, etc. . . . 0 8 0 

One Boy Helper.0 4 0 

Cost prico O. 8. 41 1 4 

Cost price B. Q. 35 4 11 

Selling price O. 8. 45 0 0 

Selling price B. G. 38 9 0 

Weavers are paid per piece . . O. 8. 10 11 0 

B. G. 9 2 7 

Cost of typical articles of cloth manufactured in Paithan, 

District Auranguhad. 

A coloured silk sari with palloo on one side, ineaRuring 48"x8i yards, 
having Pnithnn liaiid-made Gold thread in Border and Palloo—Net weight 
75) tolas—vSelling price B. G. Its. 84. 

('ostiiig: 


50 tolas of degummed and dyed silk for warp 
and weft) at Us. 25 per 12(1 tolas. (Superior 


silk of Japan) ....... 

10 

6 

8 

Silver tlireiid (Paithan made) IJ tola at As. 12 




per tola ........ 

0 13 

G 

24) tolas Gold thread (Paithan) at Rs. 2-4-3 




per tola ........ 

66 

8 

2 

Warping and twisting, {.»., looming charges . 

2 

0 

0 

Weaving charges. 

18 

0 

0 

Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. 8. 

18 

0 

0 

B. G. 

15 

7 

0 

Cost prioe O; 8. 

86 

12 

4 

B G. 

74 

6 

0 

Selling price 0. 8. 

98 

0 

0 

B G. 

81 

0 

0 


Time required for weaving is 23 to 25 days. 
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2. A Silk Pitainbar, known as Keshari measuriiii' 49" x 5 yards having 
Paitiiaii liand-made Cold thread for Border, without Palloo—Net weiolit 
6UJ tolas includiiii; lOf tolas Gold thread—Selling price B. G. Bs. 39-0-11. 


40 tolas of silk (ready twi.stcd, dyed silk) for 
warp and weft at Ba. 22 per 120 tolas. 
(Superior silk of Japan) ..... 

0. S. 
Rs. A. P. 

7 5 4 

lO.f tolas Gold thread at Rs. 2-4-3 per tola 


23 

1 0 

Warping and looming charges . . . 


1 

8 0 

Weat ing charges. 


8 

8 0 

Cost price 0. 

S. 

40 

6 10 

B. 

0. 

34 

10 6 

Selling price 0. 

8 . 

46 

0 0 

B. 

G. 

39 

0 11 

Weavers are paid por piece . . 0. 

8 . 

8 

8 0 

B. 

G. 

7 

4 7 


Timo required for weaving is 12 days. 

.I, P.iithun Gold thread sari Border known as “ Asawali ”, with 7.1" x 11 
yard.s Not weight 40 J tolas including 32 tolas of Gold thre.ad (Paithan hand*- 
made)—Selling price D. G. Bti. 195-C-lO. 

(Made to order). 


Costing; 


8J tolas of twisted, degummed and dyed silk 
at Hs, 2-5 per 120 lol.as. (Superior silk of 
Japan) . 

0. 8. 
Rs. .V. r. 

1 12 C 

32 tolas Gold thread at Rs. 2-4-3 per tola 
(Paithan made). 

72 8 

0 

Wages for warping and donhling 

1 4 

0 

Weaving ehargos at Rs. 11-8 per yard 

126 8 

0 

Cost price 0. 8. 

202 0 

6 

B. G. 

173 0 

0 

.Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. 8. 

126 8 

0 

B. G. 

107 14 

11 

Soiling price 0. B. 

228 0 

0 

B. G. 

195 6 

10 


Time required for weaving is five months. 





Statement thouiing the Variation in Coat Price, Setting Price and TVagea of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fahrica at Sildipelh, Medak Dirtrirf. 
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Cl 
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^00 oe 0 
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o'E,aa 

OQ ^ 

0 ; 0 0 0 « 

^ 0 <= 0 01 

0 2S 5S ^ '•'> 

l2 « so _ 

4) cS 

05 C ^ 

dg.fl 

Ra. A. p. 

64 10 0 

24 8 0 

35 8 4 

13 0 0 

Typical 
articles of 
cloth. 

Pitambar with 
gold lace in 

border, palloo 
skod body. 

Pitambar with 
gold lace in 
border and 

palloo anil 

small dowers in 
body. 

Pitambar with 
gold lace in 
border palloo 
and body. 

Silk sari with 
gold lace in 
Ixirdcr and 

palloo. 

No. 

a CO ^ 



Staicfnent shcncing the Variation in Co.H Price^ Selling Pric^ and Wage* of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics a* Siddipcthy Medak Didrict —contd. 


m 



4 I »SUk sari with gold lace in border 



SiaUme.n tehowing the Varitfion in Co.tt Price, Selling Price and Wayee of the Typical Silk and ifizel Fnhrice at irmior, N izamahad Didrirt. 


m 



Mixrid fabrin sat 
with gol‘i la('c ij 
imlloo and border. 



Stalement showittg the Variaiio/i in Coat Pricff Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics ai Armcor, Xizamnhad Disfrici —contd. 
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Mixed fabric sari with gold laco in 800 900 400 V9ol 8 13 

palloo and border* I 



^talement shotting the Variation in Cost Price, Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Palirics at Parayanpeih, Mahbubnagar District. 
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Statemen: shoteirig the VaTiation <» Cost Price, Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at yarayanpelh, Mahbubnagar ZHririct —oontd. 
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ilk sari ha-ving solid boi 
solid palioo with gold 
border. 


Statement ahoxoing the Quantity and Value of Indian and Foraign Raw Silk imporUd into H. E, B. the Nizam's Dominions, centre by centre for the last 

five years, i.e.» fnan 1033 to 1037. 
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1936-37 

1346 F. 

Value 
ia Us. 

170 

63,900 

69,480 

1,162 

56 

66 

23 

67,498 

1,27,733 

14,753 

32,659 

1-9 

39 

12,390 

16,407 

267 

13 

16 

5 

13,218 

30,290 

3,391 

7,684 

CO 

^.g 

181 

398 

68,063 

43,619 

630 

230 

366 

83 

1,13,616 

39,346 

25 

20,049 

46,767 

Quantity 
in lb. 

CPCO 

t'-O 

a ^ 

^ O ^ Ci I tfS o 

tn 

CO 

i 

1344 F. 

Value 
in Rs. 

Oi‘QOP^*^^C0C0C0i«N 00^ 

CO CO CO CO (j 6 an 

^ ^ ^ ^ s 

Quantity 

in lb. 

Mgg^t^COOO SsK fei? 

Q tcT ko ttS o> 

A CO ^ 

CO 

CO 

CO 

c; 

1343 F. 

Value 
in Kb. 

CO ^)OC4<dQC0P>(DC0'^00'-4 

o ^^•co«®«p»cco<c>CiCor'* 

«0 ♦ O ^ CO O ^ 00 

‘ o <cr ^ pT o CO oT 

— ^ W 04 

» «k 

Quantity 
in lb. 

180 

2,712 

12,985 

89 

10 

290 

32 

34,908 

4,036 

72 

18 

2,174 

24,073 

«h' 

01 loi 

CO 

O 'CO 

1^ 

806 

17,046 

65,105 

698 

297 

589 

220 

79,677 

8.044 

13 

45 

3,393 

71,276 

Quantity 
in lb. 

337 

7,132 

15,307 

288 

82 

246 

61 

33,337 

2,234 

4 

12 

1,432 

19,798 

Sonroe of 
Bupply. 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian , 

Foreign 

Indian , 

Foreign • 

Indian . . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

1 

P 

o 

(8 

1. Hyderabad District. 

2. Secunderabad „ . 

3. Osmanabad ,, . 

4. Aurangabad „ . 

6. Lingsgnr . „ . 

6. Madhira . „ . 

7. Warangal „ . 
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(2) Letter Ao, 91SS, dated the SSrd July, 10S8, from the Secretary to 
(locenimcnt, Department of Comiiieree and Induitries, II, E. II. the 
KiZdin’s Government, Hyderabad. 

In continuation of loiter No. Gm, dated tho 19th July, 1938, addressed 
to you by the Director, Coinmcrce and Industries, 1 am directed to say that 
ns regards tlio General Questionnaire, tlie ncparlment has no information 
to give as there is no sericultural industry in this State. 

Regarding tho ciuestionnuires lor traders and importers and silk and 
atiheial silk luannlaclurers neces.sary information is being collected by the 
Coininerce and Industries Department as the traders themselves aro not 
able to answer them. 


(3) Letter No. Cot'iO, dated the Sith July, I'JHH, from the Department of 
Commerce and Indti.'itrics, II, E. H. the Xizam's Goeernment, IIyderabad. 

In continuation of this Oflico letter No. (M.'fJ, dated the i9th July, 1938, 
I have the honour to forward herewiih reply to your questionnairo for 
trader.s and importers and also reply to the qiuwtionnairo for silk and 
artificial silk goods manutacturers which may kindly ho acknowledged. As 
for the two other fa< torics situated at Aurangabad, their replies are 
awaited and will be forwarded to you as soon as lhe.v arc received. 

Regarding general questionnaire of sericultural enquiry, 1 have to state 
that it is beyond the seoim of this (h'partment to reply as there is no 
sericulture industry at all in the Stale. 


Enclosure I. 

llephj to Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

1. Japan and China are the foreign countries which compete most with 
Indian silks. The merchants are not in a position to give any answer for 
the latter pari as they purchase their requirements from tho wholesale 
dealers in Bombay, 

2. I’ho morehants aro not in a position to give any answer as they 
purchase their requirements from the wholesale dealers in Bombay. Tha 
current jiriees at which the morehants purchase silk arc as follows: — 

B. G. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 4 0 per lb. 

3 8 0 „ 

3 12 0 to Rs. 4 per lb. 

SCO per lb. 

6 2 0 „ 

5 6 0 ,, 

2 4 0 to Rs. 3 per sr. of 26J 
tolas according to 
quality. 

Railway freight one anna per lb. and 5 per rent. Customs duty both on 
price and freight. 

3. Tho merchants are not In a jiosition to rejily to this— 

4. After looking (o the quotations whichever is found cheaper is Indented 
by the merchants—whether it is Indian or foreign and the realisation is 
the same in both. 


(1) Steam China 20/22 . 

(2) Mancha Chinn ordinary 

(3) Fine Mancha 

(4) Japan 20/22 filature 
(G) Japan 24/26 filature . 

(6) Ka.shmir Lotus silk 

(7) Bangalore ebarka 


23 
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5. The niGrchants here are dealing direct with the wholesale dealers in 
Bombay, Bangalore, etc., from whom they aro getting their req^uirements. 
Even Kashmir silk is purchased in JJombay. 

6. The merchants have no idea in this matter, 

7. The merchants are of opinion that foreign silk is superior to Indian 
silk ii\ quality and appearance and it is also cheaper. It is further stated 
that Indian silk is rather difficult to wind and waste is more. They have 
no idea about the remedial methods for improvement in technical skill or 
sericulture. 

8. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

9. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

10. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

11. If the i)reseut rate is inerea.sed, it is harmful to traders as well as 
consumers and if decreased it is harmful to Indian Sericultural Industry. 

12. In this State, Indian eliarka silk is used more for weft for the 
reason that it is cheaper tlmn iilatnrn .silk, at the same time tlie labour 
involved in re-reeling, twisting, etc., goes to the womenfolk of weavers. 
An .such tile weavcirs prefer to piii-cli.ase charka silk. The use of liand reeled 
.silk a.s well as art .silk and staple fibre is on the increase. Greater use of 
art silk and st.aple filirc may be due to price factor. For the pure silk also, 
the demand is inoroa.scd. 

I.I, 14 & 16. Tlio merchants havo no idea in the matter. 

16. The merchants are of opinion tliat there has been no marked change 
in tlie quality since 10 years. 

17. Tile merchants sell direct to weavers as well a.s to retailers. 

IS. Weavers gel tlioir supply of spun silk, art silk and silk yarn from 
merchants. They get raw silk from Indian and foreign ; art silk and spun 
silk from foreign. 

ms.— 

Hay silk—Please see answer to question II. 

Per 11). according to quality. 

B. G. 

Ba. A. p. R,s. p. 

Spun silk 2/140 4 8 0 to 4 12 

S|iun silk 2/150 5 0 0 „ 5 4 

Art silk 160.0 10 3 

Art silk 300 0 10 3 „ 0 11 

Art silk 2/150.0 11 3 ,, 0 12 

19. Yes, the staple fibre is u.sed by weavers in tlie manufacture of silk 
goods. As regards proportion, the merchants could not givo any idea. 
Source of supply is Bombay market only. 

Per Ib. 

Rs. A. p. 

Staple fibre (double) 40/2.0 15 0 

Staple fibre (double) 60/2.110 

Staple fibre (double) 80/2.16 6 

20. The merchants state that it may tend to but the purchase of silk 
may hold its own on acc;ount of its high rju.ality. 

21. All these operations are generally performed hy weavers. 

22. Foreign .Tnpanese and Chinese silk i.s more u-sod for warp and Indian 
charka silk is more u.sed for weft. 
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Spun silk is used foi snri borders, suitiiixs and sliirtiiiKs. 

‘J4. -No sorting is done by morrhanls or any oilier agency hero. Clieapueas 
is the main tactor with the weavers. 

25. The merchants have no idea about this. 

26, 27, 23 ifc 29. The merchants have no idea about tliis. 

.‘iO, Coatings, shirtings, taffeta, georgettes, erepe, etc., arc the goods 
which compete with ibe .similar filk goods maiuilaettired in India. 

31. It has been stated by the mereliants that .sonu' two years back, the 
import of foreign artilieial silk goods and ini.\ture was greater, but now 
it lias dropiiod down to about 30 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

32, 33, 34 & 35. The merebuiils have no idea about this. 


Kiiclosnrc TT(A). 

licpln f(i QMi'stionnnin’ fmm The Tth(’fiV'^n'^0>^r UVoriivt TTorls, JlniJernharl. 

Qi:KSTIONN.\tnE ton SILK AND AnTir;Cl,tt, SILK noous MAM'l'AtTL'ltlillS. 

1. (ii) My I'omern is an unrct.i-.ti’roil firm. 

(Ii) The matter does not ariso. 

(r) The matter does not arise. 

(d) The matter doi's not arise. 

2. The total capacity of my faetory is ll> (snver looms with the necessary 
I'reparatory mnebines .sueb as (li Wlndliig M.icliine of .52 ■]iiu;!|,.s. i2i I’ini 
Minding .Maebino 21 •pltnllcs. (.3i Whiiping oiacldoi,', (I) Doubling inadiino 
of 23 s|>indles capable of prrslneing 2t.K.' to 250 yards per day. 

3. The total ontinit of my fac lory is 27,000 yards of staple silk and 2,400 
yards of tiis^ar silk l:■om I3lb .\pril, 1937 to 13tb April, J933. 

4. In my f.aetory loafiinr, shirting and saris are maniifaefnred, the 
average percentage being coating 5() per cent,, shirting 3t.t per cent, and 
saris 20 per cent. 

.5. (ii) My consumption from lillli April, 1937 to 13lli April, 193S is us 
follows ; - 

hlis. 

Staple filin' ........ tt.OOO 

Tiissar .silk ..300 

The country of origin is .Tapan and Italy but pnnliased at llombay from 
wholesale dealers, 

(h) I have no reasons to givo in this matter. 

0. (u) I am not iislin' raw silk. 

(b) Mixed elotli with pnro silk is not nraniifactured. 

7. Only railway freight and Customs duty arc paid. The freight and 
other sundry charges work about one anna per lb. and the duty is 5 per cent, 
on the cost of raw iiiateriiils jdiis freight charges. 

8. No .aecoiint in tlii.s respect is maintained in my factory. 

9. I hiiio no idea. 

10. M.y looms ari' suitable for both Indian as well as imported silk. 

11. We get the yarn iit banks, from the bank the yarn is vvoiiiid on 
bobbins, from the bobbins the yarn is faken on warping ina'diiiie, after 
wbieh beaming is made, and the beam then goes on loom for final weaving. 
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12. The Forms I and TI aro iilled in as desired and annexed. 

13. 1 liavo no idea. 

14. Since the <()imucnccment of niy factory, I have employed from 15 to 21 
hands, lieing small concern, 1 havo no facilities for traininj; any apprentices. 

15. I liave no idea. 

10. As my products aro soUl locally the question of freight difficulties 
does not arise. 

17. Tho block value of my property may be given under the following 
Jieads: — 

Rb. a. p. 

Building and inacl.'incry .... 12,782 8 0 

Assets in form of finkshed goods and raw 

malerial.s wortli about .... 15,000 0 0 

18. I have no idea. 

\9. Mine being a proprietory concern, neither writing off depreciation 
•lor Reserve Fund, etc., were niaintaincd. 

20. All. 

21. No balance sheet bus been prepared as yet. 

22. A’il. 

23. I have nothing to observe. 
a. I have no idea. 

Foem 1.— Total eitiiKiidilun: incurred on the production oj silk- goods. 

13th April, 1U37 to 13tb April, 1038. 


Rs. 

1 . Raw material.11,700 

2. .Mill labour.8,400 

3. Bower and fuel .. 600 

4. (Current reimirs and maintenance . . 500 

5. Btipcrvision aiul establishment .... 3,90O 

t>. Miseelhineoub, rent, municipal taxes, in.suranco, 

etc.1,000 

7. Other items ........ 3,7.50 


Total . 29,750 


l^oiiM 11.—IFor/.-s- rosf prr ijurd of cloth. 

13th .April, 1937 to 13th April, 1938. 

As. P. 


1. Baw material .......60 

2 liTill labour.4 6 

.3, Power and fuel ....... 0 4 

4. (htrient repairs and mainfenaneo . . .04 

5. Supervisinn and establishment ....21 

6. Miseellanrous, rent, municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc..0 6 

7. Other iti-ms.2 0 


Total 


15 9 
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Enclosure 11(B). 

Bciily to Questionnaire for Silk and Artificial Hilk Goods Manufacture.rt^ 
The HvoeitADAi) Sii.k Mills, I,td. 

1. (a) Our concern is a I'ublic Limited ono. 

(6) It is registered iu Uydeiabad-Doccan and tlio .share capital is in 
Osmania sicca rupees. 

(c) 96 per cent, are Indian share-holders holding 486 sliaros. 

(d) The Directorate as well us the superior manugciuent ol tho Com¬ 
pany arc represented by Indians only. 

2. 3(X) to S-TO yards ol cloth ol artificial silk or tussar silk or mixtures 
can be taken out per day. 

3. Our factory regularly coninienced work in the middle of October, 19.37 
and the total output after the end of .June, I93S, may he taken as 20,.((Xl 
yards of cloth, comprising artificial silk goods, tu.ssar silk goods and mixtures, 
us the full plant has not been worked. 

4. Tho chief classes of goods that are manufactured in our factory arc 
suitings, shirtings, saris and dhotics. Tho respective percentages of them 
are—suitings 80, .shirtings 8, .saris 10 and dhotics 2 on average. 

Lbe. 

C. (n) Raw silk .. 

Artificial silk.100 

Spun silk.177 

Staple Fibre ..3,790 

Tussar silk.825 

The above figures are for the iieriod from, October, 19.37 to the end o. 
June, 1938. 'I'ho origin for the above silk yarns vve use are as follow: — 

Jnjiati —Staple fibre, art.-silk, tussar Fuji. 

Knijiand —Tus.sar and spun silk. 

Italy —Spun silk cordonat. 

Shangliiii—Waste silk (grey). 

France —Waste silk (bleached). 

All the above yarns wo purcha.se from the wholesale merchants of Bombay. 

(b) All the abovementioned yarns are not manufactured in India and 
so wo have to purchase foreign things. 

6. (ft) We are not manufacturing any goods wholly out of raw silk. 

(h) We are not mi-xing raw silk with any of the .abovementioned 
materials, we are \tsing in our factory. 

7. We are not directly imporring from foreign countries and we aro 
purchasing from the wholesale merchants of Rombav. For every [lound 
of yarn about one aiina is to l>e paid towards railway frfig.ht, h.amalage, 
oh'., to get it to our factory. Ovi-r and above tlio invoice value of tho 
yarn and railway freight we are paying r> per cent. H. F.. H. the Nizam’s 
State ad valorem duty. 

8. Wo are not manufacturing goods [uirclv out of silk or artificial silk. 
In the case of mixtures, suitings are our standard pioducts. 

9. W^e may stale that our )>riros ccuuparc' favoitrahly with that of imported 

articles. ' 

10. Our maebinefv is tiot ^.-'orabU* for the mnnuf:tcture ol jcuri' “^ilk goods 
either of Indian or foreign origin, 

11. The abovementioned silk varns arc wound upon warpers’ b.shhit.s, 
hy the women lahourcr.s on tie* Drum Minding Machine. These bobbins 
aro taken to the Doubling and Tw'isting machine.s foi making doubled yarns 
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ill different roloiirs rpqiiirrd. Theso hobhins are tlicn kept upon Uie Warping 
Creel of the Seetioual Wiir|Hiin Maeliiiies. Alter iiiakiiig the. ueee.isary 

sceliol'.s the heaniing i.^ <Ioie . After llie weavers heanis aic made they arc 
taken to the Dranintt I'r.uiiy when the ends arc drawn in lleahh and lleed. 
'that i.-, how the wuiii is made lor the beams. And the welt is made by 
winding yarn ou the I’iina on the Pirn Winding Maeliine. 

12. Korms 1 and 11 are duly filled ti|i for tho year ]0,d7-.'18 and that 

too since Oetoher, llld? to tho end ol June, 1113S, wliieli is the only working 
period lor ns. 

Id Wo have no idea of tlii.s. 

14. We eniploy alsint d.") to 40 persons per day; and tho total wngos 

Jlill for tho period (imiineneing from October, lhd7 to .Tune, IhdS, is 

Its. .0,1177-7^1. .As onr Factory is small one, we liavo not so tar entertained 
any sort of apprentiees. 

15. Wc have no idea of tliis but probably Bombay market may be the 
keeiic.st. 

16. As onr prodiieis .are .sold lueally, tvo Lave not compared onr prices 
with that of npcountry markets. 

17. (ij) A'il. 

(I>) Us. 2,2-50. 

(c) Us. 13,0(KJ. 

(d) Rs. 17,000. 

(c) R.S. 10,000. 

18. (i) It may bo moro or less the same as shown in tho previous qne,stinn. 
(ii) As we have been working sineo October, 1037, the figore.s are not 

available. 

10. (a) As wo have been working since Oetolier, 10.17 only, the figurtis 
are not availaWe. 

(6) As we liavo been working since October, 1917 only, tho figures 
ore not availahlo. 

20 A 21. -As we liavo been working sineo October, 1017 only, the figures 
are not available, 

22. (n) Rs. 818-.5-0. 

(h) Rs. .Ml. 

(r) Rs. 3,114-1-11. 

(c/) Rs. A’ll. 

21, Wu liavo no idea of it. 

24. Wo have no idea of it. 

Fok.m I. — Totiil rjriii:nJUure innirifil on, the proil’ictinn of sill; goods. 

1017-18. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Raw material 

11,1]4 

4 

6 

2. 

Mill labour ...... 

.5.077 

7 

.1 

3. 

Puwer and fuel ...... 

1.21)8 

9 

10 

4, 

Current repairs and mniiiten.anec . 

327 

R 

10 

6. 

Sii)iervisioD and establishnii'iit . 

1,618 

C 

10 

0. 

Miscollaneons, rent, Municipal taxes, 





iiisnraii.'e, etc. ..... 

167 

1 

0 

7. 

Other items. 

ri.oce 

15 

4 


Total 

2.5,096 

G 

1 
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Form II. —Works co.tt pii yurd uj cloth. 






1937-38. 



Us. 

A. 

e. 

1. 

Uaw inatorial. 

0 

8 

10 

2. 

Mill labour .. 

0 

4 

0 

3. 

Power and fuel. 

0 

0 

n 

4. 

Current repairs and inainlcnanco 

0 

0 

3 

5. 

Supervision and e.stabli.'hmcnt .... 

0 

1 

3 

G. 

Miscellaneous, rent, Muniiipal ta.scs, 





insurance, etc. ...... 

0 

0 

1 

7. 

Other items ....... 

0 

1 

.8 


Total 

1 

4 

0 


(4) Letter So. 0C7S, (hited the iSth ■lidij, ]0:yS, fioiii 77. K. li. the. 

(jOV( rnrnciit, Dexiiirtincnt oj (.'nmmucK lUid Indiiatriex, IIyderahad, 

tiuliject. — lt< : Sf.bK'i.'i.ti'u.m. E.'.Qi’inY. 

In continuation ot this oftiev loiter No. OotiO, Jatpil the 2Uh July, 1038, 

I have the homiur to lonvard h(‘rewith a ooiiv ot tlio reply to yoni' iiiios- 
tionnuire for silk and artiKi ial silk gooils mannfaclnrors roeoived Irom the 
Proprietor, Auratiii.nhad Silk Factory, ivhicli in.ay kiiully he acknowledged. 

One more rcidy from Ltasliir Silk Fa<tory is still awaited which will bo 
sent to you iinmodiately on its leccipl. 

Iteplies to qtiestionridire lor nnd .hliftciol Sdl; Goodn Monufiicturcrs, 
frooi Mr. Ahilul Mojol Khoir Moltiniioil Khun, Ftopritlor, Aiirunyubiid 
mik Factory. 

1. (a) My factory is a private unregistered concern. 

(b), (r) & (J) Kil. 

2. The total i)rod>ictive capacity of my factory is about GOO yards 
urtifirial silk goods or iniMuics. 

3. The actual output of niy factory is as follows: — 

Us. 

During 1933 cloth worth O. S. . . . . 81,.390 

During 193G cloth worth O. S.82,180 

During 1037 cloth worth O. S.00,750 

It is difficult to ^how each variety separately. 

4. The chief classes of goods and the average iierccntage are as follows: — 
(D 50 pt'r cent, suitings and shirtings with sfuin silk and tussar. 

(2) 5 per cent, of sherwani ami suitings with woollcti and sta|)le fibre. 

(3) .5 per cent, handkerchiefs with spun silk nnd staple fibre. 

(T) 20 per cent, sarces with staple filuo and spun silk. 

(5) 3 per cent, himroo with incrceri-ed, cotton and stajilc fibre. 

(G) 7 per cent, niashroo with staiile fOuc. cotton and avtifici.'d silk. 

(7) 2 per rent. Marnhti mashroo with artificial silk, and staple fibre. 

(8) 8 i)cr cent, shamlas with spun silk, tussar. staple fibre and art. 

silk. 
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S. (u) My consumiitiijns for 193o, 19;3() and 1937 are as follows: — 

lls. 

lySo—Slum silk, tnssur silk, merconsed yarn and 

nrtiheiai silk worth ..... 4.5,8LS3 

193C—Spun silk, tus.sar silk, staple fibre, nicrceriscd 

y;irii and artificial silk .... 38,801 

1937—Tu.ssar silk, .'•laplo lihre, woollen yarn, 

artil'icial .silk ...... 47,720 

These articles arc lorcioii, i.c., .Japan purchased in Uoinbay. 

5. (h) Pure silk i.s not u.scd in iiiy factory. 

0. No cloth is inami!acturi'd in this lai’lory out of raw silk. 

7. Charges iiicntioned in (u), (k), (r) * Ul) are paid liy mcrLliants in 
Hoinhay. 

(c) Transport cliaroos to mill preniises are as loltows: — 

11s. 

lO.'lo—all yarns weighing; 212 IJongal inautuls . . 1S(> 

1030- all yarns weighing 2.30 Uoiigal inaniuls . . 102 

1037 —nil yarns weighing 300 llciigal niaiiml.s . 308 


if) Railway freight fiom Ilombay 

to .Vurangabad in the .vear— 


Rs. 

1935 . 

.800 

1936. 

.8,50 

1037. 

.1,311 

Customs duty - 

Ua. 

10.3.6. 

.2.331 

1936. 

.1,90.5 

1937 . 

.2,9.5.5 


R. I am not mniutaiii'iig any neenuut in ri'g.ard to this question. 

0. I am iinalile to gice any :iii'W<>r lo this, hut 1 may state that my 
nianul'acturcd giKuls are finding g.ood sale, 

10. So far I have not tried raw silk on my m.athinery. 

11. Fiist!\ the yarn is dyed lo the required shade and then wound on 
warpers hidihiiis and tliese hcilihin.'- arc I’ut on the warping ereel of the 
seetional war|iing machine. Then ihi' w;iiped seetions are asscmhled and 
put on the loom after drawing, in the ends and doth woven. 'I'lnui the 
cloth is washed and wlicn it is w<d it is fohled and rompressed in the hand 
niaidiine for 12 liniirs. 

12. T am not ahli' to till in thi- Forms I and 11. 

l.'t. I have no idea henci' could not give any reason.s on tin' points rai.sed 
in this question, 

14. During 10.33 tlie aveiagi' lahnnr was .30 and the average wages p:ud 
|ier aniinm Us. 130. Durini' I'l:’.) the aver.n.'i' Inlnnir was 32 and tin- average 
wages paid per aminm IN, 13,'.;. During lO.d.l the average hihoiir was 4.0 
and the avm'nge wagi's paiil in'i- annum Us. fiO. Dining Ift.'lti the average 
lafionr was .hO and the avmage wages paid |)er aininm T?s. I-IO. During 1!).'!7 
the average lahour warn 0." and tin' average waf'es pa hi i>er annum Us. 15.j. 
During I'.'i’N the average lahour was 90 ami the average wages would bo ))Pr 
annum Us. 170. 

15. T do not know in which of the Indian markets tlio competition is 
keenest. 

16. My products are all sold within the State hence there are no freight 
difficulties. 
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17. The block value of my property is as follows; — 


Rs. 

Value of land.6,000 

Value of llie liuildint;. 36,000 

Value of machinery. 48,000 

Value of .spare part.s ...... .3,000 

Value of new machiinwy to be imstallod . . . .5,IXX) 

Value of new Iniilding for the above machinery . 6,0t)0 

Residential (luartius ...... 6,fHW 


Total 


1,10.000 


Assets are as follows; — 

Stock of iiianiifai'tured goods ..... 2i),(XX) 

Stock of raw inaterial.s such as artifi<ial silk yarn, 

woollen yarn, st;iple fibre, tussar silk, etc. . 24.tKK) 

Dyes and cheniical.s ...... '1,300 

I’rocess on looms ....... .o,4l)0 

Total . 62,71K) 


18. I am not alit(> to give any estimate as to wliat would be the present 
day cost for erecting a simil.ir plant. 

1!). I have not written off any amount for depreciation as my factory 
is a [irivntc concern. 

I hav<' also not kept any ri'serve fund; whatever profit is oarmnl is 
being spcoit in extending tlie factory. 

20 to 24. All. 


(fi) .V I'Tiiiiriiriihivi pi-riciilfil hi lhi‘ Tniiff Tl'inrJ, hij ihi' TT fith'riihipl Silk 
Mill.i, T.fil., Hifihrijliml. till, flic 'hid I'lJS. 

Wc hog to state the the sngg.estion to the Oovernmenr, of India hy the 
Indian Silk Maiud'aetuiers to alford iirotcetioii to the Indian Silk Industry, 
by levying nnifonn duties on all Silk Yarn imports, he considered in tlie 
light, whether Tnssar Art Silk, Noil, Stafile Fibre Yarns are commercially 
manufactured in this connlry to fulfil the demands of the Indian Silk 
Weaving Industry or not. 

It is evident from tho import statistics of the Spun Silk, Tussar, Art 
Silk and Staple Fibre Yarns that this has not at all been effective to arrest 
the increase in their imports from foreign eouiilries wliicb are well advanced 
in manufiicturing them. Keen in the case of Raw Silk the duties on tbo 
imports of said yarn inav not bo in urgent need, as otherwise ofiined by 
the Director of Industries of My.sore State, wliieh is the principal seat of 
the Indian Sericnllnral Industry. 

To give adcfpiale nourishment to the Tndi.nn,Raw Silk Tndnstrv hy moans 
of heavy prohiliitivo duties on the imiiort of all kinds of Silk and Mixed 
Silk Yarns is justice misplaci-il as through this the Indian consumer pecs 
high prices for the manufactured goods of Spun Silk, Tussar and Art Silk 
Yarns cither of imported or liomc-made origin. 

In our opinion The Indian Silk Weaving Industries enn best bo protected 
from foreign coiniielition by imposing heavy duties on the imports of Silk, 
Art Silk and Mi.xed Silk piece-goods only. To levy equally heavy duties 
on the import of Spun Silk, Tussar, Art Silk and other Mixed Yarns is 
to discourage the Silk Weaving Industry of India and to make the Indiaa 
consumer pay heavy prices. 
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Tlic present inelfective ilulien on all Liinls of Silk Yarns liave piviil 
space to the toreigueis to flood the Indian market, with Siaple Kihir and 
otlier Mixed Varus wliieli aro uiuiL less costly. The.se yarn.s ciin ea.sily ho 
dyed into the real aiul genuine shades of Tussar and Spun Silk and can be 
prosL'LUtcd through the market as real silk as our consiiiners can not at all 
easily distinguish the one fnnn the otlier. liltiniately it is the Indian 
ronsiinier wlio suffers from the sale of such false products. 

To do proper justice to the Indian Silk Weaving heavy duties may only 
he levied against the import of Silk and Art Silk niaiiutactured piece-goods 
from the toieign counlries and also to allow u tree entry lor the Spun 
Silk, Tus.sar and Art Silk Yarns into India. Imposing duties on tho Spun, 
Tussar and Art Silk Yarns is to entirely discourage the Silk Weaving 
Industry of Indi.i, whieli has to import the raw materials of Tussar, Spun 
or Art Silk manufactured in India and even the llaw Silk manufactured 
is not sufficient for its needs. 


(C) T>. 0. No. tOi-V, doted the 23id August, 1033, from Sged FnzaluUu, Ksq., 
Setretiirij to (loet'rntoent, t huiimeeec find I adust ties Dt inirtnient to 
Assi.sluat Sccretiinj, Tuiiff Board. 

As desired by tho President of the Tariff Board, [ send herewith a copy 
of iho chiipt<?r on “ Weaver.s’ Societies” ol the Hyderabad (ki-opcralivo 
Finance Empiiry Committee's rejiort. 

Wkavku.s’ SoOltlTlKS. 

The attached statement shows tho position of Go weavers’ societies. Most 
of the loans which aro now outstanding with tho members were advanced 
to them at the time tho .societies were, estahli.shed. There were .some societies 
which had also arranged for the purchase from the weavers of manufactured 
cloth and of its sale. Tho experiment proved a failure and the societies 
MiUered heavy los,ses. All these societies are as a matter of faet credit 
soeiulie.s with unlimited liahilit.v. During the last ten years' attention has 
been eliiefly given to tho collection of interest and principal and tho execution 
of arbitration awards. The fact of the matter is that a largo number of 
these societies are actually in the procesa ot liquidation though they hivva 
not been actually declared as such. 

The competition of mill-made cloth has made the position of weavers 
still worse. The Deparlmeiit ot Industry has introduccit new maeliinery 
and demonstration parlies go round tlio villages to tench weavers tho new 
method of production. New methods of dyeing are also iiilrudllced. It is, 
however, expected that the new pna-ess will spread more rapidly. Tho 
weavers are generally indebted to tho local s.ihukar who supplies them tho 
yarn on credit and takes hack tho cloth at an unfair price. A largo number 
of weavers have thus for a long time heen reduced to the status of wage- 
earners. 

If a Co-operative Society is formed the weavers borrow tbe moupy from 
it to pav off their other debts or s]iend it otherwise and then again resort 
to borrowing from tho sahiikar. No society can function successfully unless 
,nll operations from tho supply of raw material to the sale of tiie finished 
jirodiicl aro coritrollod by it. 

Well-to-do woayprs or sahnkars have already adopted tho ‘ factory ’ 
system of produotion whore the wonvors arc' employed on wages. The em|ilayer 
provides improved hand-lnoins, raw material and other necessary c(piipiueiit, 
thus reducing the weavers to the position of wage-earners. Experience has 
shown that it is not possible to improve the condition of weavers through 
tho agency of Co-operative Credit Societies. One of tho wavs in which this 
can he acliieved is hy enlisting them as metidiers of Urliiui Baiik.s which liavo 
been or aro being established at different weaving centres. 
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Tn this connection wo interviewed tho Officiatinj; Director of Industries 
and tiio 'J'oxtile Expcit .and we cajiie to the cunciLision that tlioe Ijaiiks 
should work in close lo-oiieration with tlie Depai'lnient of Coniineice and 
linliistnes which will run a deinji. lor tho siniply of raw niatcrials i,at 
cohipetilive prit i s) to weavers w ho are their iiieinbors. In order to sateniiard 
at^ainsL llio niisapplicaiioii of the funds advanced it is Joeirablc that raw 
material should he supplied instoad of cash, tlie hunk beiiin respoiisihle to 
llie Commerce DcparliiienL for tho priee. The departnietiL may also bo 
reipiested to undertake the supply of improved implements and new popular 
designs. 

As regards the sale of the finished jiroducc we jiropose that at one or two 
selected centres such as N'arayaiipet in Mahbubiuigar District and Armour 
in Nizamnhad District haul sales depi'its may he siarteil which can also 
be run by tho Commerce ami Tndustries Deiiartmonl which is tlic agency 
best qualified to cslnblisli contact between the seller and tlio buyer. This 
will havo to he done as an experimental measure, the Covorimiciit in the 
first instance meeting all overhead charges over and iihove tho cost price 
for the finst five years. In addition to tho above we recomnierid that 
weaving factories may ho started on siiiall scole on the basis of co-partner.ship 
at important centres such as Paithan, Manwat, Xarayaiiiiet. The weavers 
will get employriieut in these factorie.s. They will hold some shares in the 
factories with tho prospect of hecoiiiing owners of the factories in duo 
course. This will tend to arrest the migration of weavers into other 
employments and help to preserve the inherited skill of this class. 


Statement showing the drlniis of TIVot'cr.'i’ Societies at the end of 
Amnrdad JSio F. 


No. of 
Bocie- 
tios. 

No. of 
mem¬ 
bers 

Amount due by mom hers 
to societies. 

1 1 

Outstanding of Hank 
loans. 

Govt. 

loans. 

Principal. | 

1 nterc.st. j 

1 Tot-al. ! 

i. 1 

Principal. 

Interest. 

1 

i 

Total. 





Rs. 

Iks. 

P.s. 

R.s. 

Rs. 

6.5 

1,660 



|1,85.779 ; 

1 

6:1,881 

21.6;)1 

85,6:12 

27,831 


(7) Stilt ent enf .ihiunmi the U'lne/hf nml riihie of silk imported info the 
Doviiiiiuiis fiinii \-lir to irdihihist (fiDi October^ J.'tD, to 4th 


April, L'.lofi), funii.ihid by the Xir.iim’s 
t9Sd. 

(Joceenment on the 

J4th Any list 

Description. ^ iu7b^^ 

Value 

B. G. 

Average 
jK-r lb. 

B. 0. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Unw silk Foreign . CO.-TOG 

2. Raw silk Indian . . 2!>.').30 

2,88,000 

1,01,142 

4 2 6 

;i 0 0 

Grand Total Foreign and 

Indian raw silk . . fl®,.8.3G 

.'1,80,] 12 

:i 15 0 

3. Spun silk yarn Foreign lO.lKl'i 

4. Artificial silk yarn . 3,20.402 

:18,571 

2,44,280 

:i 13 (> 

0 12 2 
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(8) Letter No. 7C3:i, dated the. ith Septeinher, 193H, from the Director, 
Commerce and Industrie;! Department, IIyderahad. 

As por your personal instructions to Mr. Naganatli, Textile Exj)ert, while 
in AuranKuhacl, to send a .short descriptive note on the llinini and Mashiu, 
etc., r have the honour to forward herewith a copy of short description of 
noted textiles of Aurangabad and Paithan. 

Shout uksuription of noteu ’tEXTiLES of Ai'ii.\Na.tnAD and Paithan. 

Aurangabad and Paithan have both been noted from olden times for their 
embroidery and gold silver lace work. 

Ilistorii .—Aurangabad is well known as having been tho head-quarters of 
Aurangazeb when he was the V'iceroy of the Deccan. In 161(1, Malik Amber, 
Minister of Ahmadnagar Kings, founded this city and called it Fatehnagar. 
After his death in 1626, the power of the Ahmadnagar rulers declined in 
16.17, their territories were incorporated in tho Deccan Siiba of the Moghul 
Empire and Aurangazeb who was appointed the Viceroy of Deccan, changed 
it.s name to Aurangabad. 

Faitlian. —P.nithan is one of the oldest cities in Deccan and it i.s said 
to have been the hirth place and lapital of Saliwahan with whom it connected 
the Era that bears his name. 

Uimru and .Mushru ,—These consist of cotton yarn for warp and silk 
for weft and are woven in siiottcd, striped or claborato Horal designs on 
satin ground. Tho term Mashru is derived from ‘ Shara ’ which means 
allowed in law and the material is .so called tho mixture of cotton with it 
makes it allowable for Musltm.s to wear when ))raying. The weaving of 
pure silk at devotions was prohibited by the Prophid, Himru is made into 
tunics and vests and u.scd by men and Mashru is used by ladies for 
undergarments. 

Kunil'hdli. —Kamkhab is silk cloth highly ornamented with gold or silver 
threail and is used lor veils, head dresses and bridal robes. This cloth made 
al Paithan lunl Aurangabad wa.s once very famous. For example the Pcr.sian 
Ambus-sader who arrived on a mission to Kutub Shahi, King of Golcomla in 
1603 and remained at the Court till 1609 look with him a iiieco of kamkhab, 
the manufacture of which had occupied (he looms id' I’aithan for 6 years. 
The sole proprietors of the kamkimh looms arc llorabs. 

liroradcs .—Very elegant and haiulsomo reversible brocades and sari 
borders compo.scd of a mixture of cotton and silk having very pretty devices 
of flowers and other designs ingeniously looped with gold and silver thread 
while weaving arc [)ioducod at Paithan. Pieces of tho description of mutoriul 
cost as much ns a thousand rui)ees. 

Timid letiren ijold thread and irire of Paithan and Auramjahad.- liars of 
silver are thickly c(jatcd wdli gold leav<-s and are then passed througli a 
scries of holes drilled in a sheet plate tinli! the har of metal originally about 
7 inrbes in length h is stretched to the length of several hundred ynr<ls. 

After beconiiii.g siifbcicntlv fine, it is bt for the brocade on kamkhab 
manufacliirc, or if required for gold ihread, it ha.s to undergo the operation 
of flattening and is then termed as Radla. Six or eight Ixjbbins having fine 
gold wire round upon them are fixed oil spindles or a frame, the ends of 
wires being made to pass between the two sticks placed 'i[>on the edge, 
arc led over tlie pt.)lished surface ol a steel anvil, and thcu'c roceii'cs .a 
slight blow from a small hammer whose face is cqu.illy highiv polished. 
.\s it hc.'omcs flattened it is drawn along the same. Gobi thread is made 
of silk thread rovcjrd hy Hadla. Konnd a long winding spindle provided 
with a hook at 1 he top and loaded at the bottom is wound a certain ipiantity 
of jniro silk thread, upon another similar spindle is wound the badhi ns it is 
prepared, whi. h is made hy all.achiiig the end of the huill.T to the sill; Ihrca.l 
and rapidly twistir.g the winder on which it is wound, lire o.il being led 
over a hook sns|>cndi(i from the ceiling. As the silk t.irruid t'vists roiiml, 
the hadla is e.arefnll.v adaiited in ils progress down so that it neither overlaps 
nor exposes the silk within. 
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8. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

(1) LMct No. 3i<)7 of VMS, dated the Uth June, mS, from, the Deuian, 
NuuaiMfjar Titate, Jamnagar. 

With reforeiK^e to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May last, I have 
the honour to enclo-sc herewitii a copy ot the Nawanagar Slale’B replieu to 
the questionnaire relating to the sericultural industry in advauee, tor your 
information. 

1. (u) About 300, (i) 50, (ii) 75 and (iii) 10. 

(6) No. 

2. From China and Japan through Bombay Dalals, Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-lj. 

3. Not locally manufactured. 

4. Nut applicable. 

6. (1) by local laliour, (2) by local special Agency, (3) by local special 
Agency and (4) by local special Agency and local labour. 

6. 20-22 
28-32 

32 30 ^ Mussio Flccbur Cbineso. 

40-46 
45-55 J 

7. Fiuanivd by themselves. 

8. Only Brocades, Sadli Atlas and Safas. 

0. 50,000. 

10 & 11. Not aptilicable. 

12. Atla.s ^ yard to 1 yard broad, 13 yards long. Safas 8 to 10 yards 
long, 1 yard broad. 

13. See No. 9. 

14. For lower class Hindu people, 

15. Bombay through Dalals. 

Id * 17. No. 

18. Does not apply. 

19. They buy the <|uality roquirod. 

20. No. 

21. No Indian Silk is used. 

22. Not applicable. 

23. Not applicable. 

24. The general opinion of the merchants w-as that it is not enough 
but they had no figures in support of their statement. 

25. Rs. 15 per month per weaver. No figures maintained. 

26. Partly but no figures to imoduce. 

27. No. 

28. In one Taka of Atlas— 


Rs. A. P. 

(1) ,60 tolas.6 0 0 

( 2 ) . 0 0 0 

(.3).TOO 

( 4 ). 2 8 0 

(5) and (6).12 0 


10 0 0 per taka. 
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20. No. 

50. liocully and in Guzrat up to nointiay. 

51. Dwivasinp;, 

52. See n'plies aOovo. Figures not maintained. 
55. Not applicable. 

51. No. 


(2) Letter Nn. SfiOt of lOJS, ihifnl the 33nd .June, 19SS, from the DeWon, 
Nan-iuiiuinr Stntr, Jnmnniior, to the i^iiieiitnj to the llon'hh the 
Ite^nJeni, I’ht.'tlirn India titafr.i Aijinru, Jtail.ot. 

With ro[oren(« to your cndorseineiit No. I). 211-.58, d.iled tbe 7th Juno, 
1058, below letter No. .014. dated the 24tb May, 1058, from tla- Seci'etnry, 
T.iriff Hoa.rd, I have the honour to iiitovm you tliat the Nawanagar State 
had so far not interested itself in iho Serietillural Industry on the lines 
for which replies aro re<iuired to the various questions put in tho 
questionnaire and heneo no reply is necessary. 


(.3) Letter .Vo. 1>. of 103S, dated, the 7th .lulu, 1933, from the 

ffeerelnni to the lloii'htc the TteMdrnl for the ,Stati\s of ICi'.^fcrrr India, 
Jiajhot, to the Seerefarn, Tariff Hoard, 

T .am directed to refer to your letter No. fs'K), dated the 27tb June, 1058, 
addressed to the Secretary to Ills Highness tho Mahaiaja of Nawanagar 
through this Agency, atiJ to say that it has not h<>i'n forwarded as ihero 
are no mills mainly <'ngaocd In the manufacture of silk and artificial silk 
goods in the Nawanagar State, 

(4) Letter Xo. 37 3 of l.'tV.s’, dated the I'.lth .luhi, from the IJeu'un, 

Xaii'atia<iar titiifr, ./■im/cq/n;, to the .Si. leta nj, Tariff Jloatd. 

Suh/eet : Skiik tU.TUa.M, JCNguiaY. 

AVith reference to your Icitcr No. (il5, dated tho 17th .Juno last, on tho 
subject noted above, 1 have th.r honour to inlorm you that this State i,- not 
Intcresied in the ,Sericultural Indu.stry and hcuco the quo.stionnairo is not 
returned herewith duly filled iu. 


9. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Indore. 

Letter Xo. 'Jli.SOI Ci/ni. of Ift.'tS, dated the. 39th Johj, 19.i,9, from the Com- 
mis.\ioi.er o) Cv.itoin.i, (.'oiiuneree, and India.trie.)., Jndore, to the Heeretarii, 
Tariff Hoard. 

AA'ith reference to your letter No. .511, dated the 24th Majq 1958, 
forwarding theresvith a copy of <letailed questioiiiiaire relating to tho 
Sericulture Industry, I havi- the honour to .say that the attempts mado in 
the past by His Highness’ (ioveinincnt to establish this industry in tho 
Stato were not .'iueee.-sliil. It is not ' in exisieiicc at present and 1 am 
niiahlo to deal with your (pie-tlouiiaire. I am, however, sending lierewith 
a copy of a Menioraiidnin* prepared in the year 19.34 on the Serirulture 
Industry dealing with the elfoits made, here by (ioveiiiniout for establishing 
the industry. 

As regards the questionnairo on “ H.aiidloom Industry” received with 
your letter No. -510, d.^ted tho 14th May, 19.3.8, 1 am sending herewith 6 
copies of answers to it given by tho Superiaiendent, (ioveriiment Hnndloum 
Faelory, iMaheshwur. 


Not printed. 
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Answers lo the questio/inuire issued by the Tariff Hoard, regarding Ilandlovm 

Industry. 

(a) Tiio total nuiubor of liamJloom weavers in this area, viz., Maheshwar 
is 376: — 

(i) Onlv 5 a-cavers out of the total number are eiiKiigod in Aveaving 

j)iirc silk goods. 

(ii) 170 aix! engaged in weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods 

(i.r., in making cotton piecegoodb with silk borders), 

(iii) 75 Weave only cotton goods. 

(b) There has been a dec lease in the total number of weavers since 1st 
April, 1934. 

‘2. Tho following are the (ilaces from which raw material i.s imported : 

(I) Hungalorc', I'i) Shahapur. (it) Iklgaiim, (4) Surat and (6) Uombav. Tim 
raw material chicily includes (ci) raw silk, (h) gold thread, (i) .spun silk, 

(J) art siik; llie fir^t luo arc >^ciit^rully of Indian iiial;o wliilc thc^last t\\o 
are Jupanote products. The price paid per lb. for tlie.se i.s Rs. 7, 5<), 5 and 
12 rospi'ctivcl.v. 

3. Yarn made from staple lifiro. i.s not usc'd by the AlaliCsliwar weavers 
in the nianufaetiire of sillc goods. 

4. .-Vs staple fibre \arn is nut used the tcuideiuy for it to oust silk is not 
present. 

5. Out of the six operations, viz., (i) twisting, (ii) winding, (ili) boiling 
off, (iv) dyeing, (v) donhliiig, (vi) preparing the warp, (i) and (v) the weaver 
fjots (lono Irorn oiuside. tii) umI tvi) hr pciftiniis hiiiiMOl, (iii) :i]id iiv) Jir pt.-ts 
done Iruiii the (imcriiment J)omon.-tiation and Dyeing Kactory. Jlahesiiwar. 

6. Spun siFk is used for warp: .spun and art silks are used tor weft. 

7. Some years hark, no doubt, the |)ositi<m was that tlie organization of 
the industry was in tim hands of the merehants wlio liiianeeil it. Rut that 
tloc.’s not exist now. 

8. Out of the eleven variidics of silk goods tliat the Tariff fioaid found 

following are even now' prcKiuced at 


(4) llaiiilkereliicfs. 


Were Usually pi'odiKed, the 
Maheshwar : — 

(1) Sarecs, C2) Diipaitas, (3) Suifiiigs and Shirt in, 

(5) Towels. 

Sarei's and Dupattas have no foreign competition in the market ; thcro 
is praetieally no import of loreigii good.s of these varieties. Suitings and 
shirtings eouipeto fairly well with .similar foreigiuproducts. 

9. Tim total liandloom production of goods made from real silk is 100 
yards per month and that of spun silk is 200 yards per montii. 

10. Tho weaver takes about 4 days lo prc[)arn a .sarco, 2 days for a 
dupatta and 1 day for 4 yards of suitings, etc. 

11. 100 lbs. of raw silk, 2o lbs. of spun silk, 20 lbs. of art .silk and 10 
lbs. of gold thread are consumed per month. 

12. Tho approximate length, breadth and price of tho finished articles 
is like the following : — 


Name. 


Length. Breadh. 


Priec ranging from 

(1) Sareo 

Of 

Yds, ■ 54" to 00" 

Rs, 

5 to Rs. 75 per Saree. 

(2) ])upatta.s 

0 

„ 50" 

Rs 

. 2 to Rs. 12 i>er piece, 

(3) Suiting.s and 





Shirtings . 


30" 

As, 

. 12 to R.s. 2 per yard. 


1.3. The approxiinato value of the total aauual production of silk goods 
is R.s.' 1,00,000. 



S4« 

14. Spun silk ia used for making saree borders, suitings and shirliiig.s 
only and thus in a souse its use is restricted to tho production of these 
articles. 

16. Weavers get their silk supply through middlemen and not directly 
from tho rvelcr. 

10. The merchants do not supply silk to the weavers on credit. All 
transactions are generally in cash. 

17. Tho silk merchants .sell direct to weavers and not through brokers or 
retailers. 

18. The quality of Indian silk does not compare favourably with that 
of tile imported Cliinese .silk. But this is made up by tho lower price of 
the Indian silk and henco tho merchants favour Indian silk. 

19. Tho weavers ore already getting silk yarn graded and sorted from 
outside. 

20. The system wherohy .silk is supplied to weavers by a middle man to 
whom the llnished article is relumed for marketing, obtains at Alalieshwar. 
But tho weaver is paid only the labour cliargcs. 

21. The reasons pointed out by the last Tariff Board, a.s to why tho 
weavers prefer to u.so imported .silk, wore the following:—Lack of entcr- 
prizo and method in the inarketing of Indian raw .silk in tho principal 
silk-producing centres—ahseiu e of scrlon.s olfort to advertise the merits and 
varieties of Indian silk—variation in the unit of weight betwfs-n tlie silk 
producing <'entre and tho weaving centre, still hold good. The position has 
not changed since then and no effort has liccn made in that direction. 

22. Indian .silk is more difficult to wind than foreign silk and the loss 
in degumming is greater in tho case of Indian .silk than in the case of 
Chinese silk. There has boon no improvement in tho po.sition observed by 
tho last Tariff Board. There is also no now improve*! method of ro-roeling. 

23. For some time artificial silk duo to if.s eheapnesK wa.s replacing raw 
silk. But now the position is different. Raw silk is now cheaper than 
artificial silk. 

24. Spun silk is decidedly a serious <oiiipetetor to Indian raw silk 
because of tho following advantage to tho weaver: —It needs no re-reeling 
*)r twisting, thus ciiahlitig the weaver to save expenses mi botli tho.so 
operations, and at the same time tlicre is also no loss in dogumraing. 

2.6. There is practically no variation .simo 1934 in the cost price, sale 
price and weaver's wages in respect of articles of cloth in this centre. 

2fl. The prc.sent duties on imported silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and 
mixture do not sc-em to have p'roduced a marked beneficial effect on the 
hauJlooni weavers. 

27. Mo new silk goods producing factories have lieon opened ns a result 
of the protection to the sciiculturo industry. 

28. The approximate cost of nuuiufacturo of silk cloth is divided into 
several items as below; — 

Rs. A. 

(1) Bleaching raw silk.0 6 per lb. 

(2) Winding. 0 10 ,, ,, 

(3) I>j’cing. 10,,,, 

(4) Warping.0 8 „ 

(5) Weaving pure sarixj . . . . 1 0 „ yard. 

Tho weavers aro paid from R.s. 1-4 por piece to Rs. 10 per sareo (length 
9 to 10 yards) depending also upon the counts of yarn and the quality of 
cloth. 
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29. The Co-operative So<ieties have not included in their programme the 
work of helping the weavers by way of advancing money on the iini.slicd 
product or obtaining for them (weavers) the supplies of material and other 
requisites. 

'M. The .silk article.s prepared at Mahoshwar have no market there. But 
they find demand and are sold in Bombay, Poona, Indore, Baroda, Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Miraj, Gwalior and Nagpur. In most cases the we.avers themselves 
go over to these places for selling their goods. Thus naturally the (diarges 
incurred thus are added to the cost of manufacture in determining the 
price. 

31. The demand for natural silk is decreasing gradu.illy. 

32^ The present sources for the supply of raw silk are: — Bangalore, 
Bhahapur and Beignnm. 

^3. Protection has not resulted in any appreciable turnover from imported 
to indigenous silk. 

3t. For the pre.sent there is nothing to be pointed out, otherwise than 
whatever is stated ahove, in regard to the effect on llie hnndloom industry 
of the protection granted to the sericulture industry. 


10. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala. 

(1) L‘'Uer "So. flated the 12th -hily, V>3S, from the fterre.taiy to 

the Hoti'hle the Ihsidcnt fuT the Punjab ,Statef, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Seihoclti'he iNDcsTnv IN Patiai.a .State. 

With reference to ynnr letter No. .MO, dated the ]4tli M.ay, l!l.3S, on the 
above .subject, I am directed to inform you that the Pati.ila Daibar have 
intinuitod that the Slate Serirnllurnl Departinent was abolished several 
years ago. No .sericnltural work is now undertaken in the State, nnr does 
tlicrc esist any organised silk liaiKllnom industry. As regard.s silk-weaving 
the Diirhnr are collecting atithoritative figures which they hope to supply 
within the next month or so. 


(2) 7,el ter .Vo. .2 .’.'i (71 doted the 2nlh Peeemher. IH.'iS, from the 

Secrefury to the Jfon'htt the Itesideiit for the Vonjoh Stately, f.ahore. 

In continuation of inv letter No. F. 22 >-G'.38. dat<‘d the 12th July, 19.38, 
I am directed to forward herewith duly answered by the Patiala Darbar the 
questionnaire rcl.iting to the Handloom Industry in t’.itiala State 
mentioned in paragraph .3 of ,ro\ir letter No. 510. dated the 14th May, 19.38. 

1. (a) 'File total number of handloom weavers in the State is 
approximately 6,500. 

At present: — 

(i) about 21 are engaged in weaving pure .silk good.s. 

(ii) about 100 are engaged in weaving both cotton and silk mixed 

goods, and 

(iii) about 6,375 in weaving cotton goods only. 

(61 No rcgul.s.r statistics are maintained and therefore the information 
asked for cajinot he .supplied. 

2. The weavers in different parts of the Stale purchase yarn from 
different places. Generally artificial silk is purchased from Tnidhinna, 
Amrit.sar, etc. Most of this yarn is of Italian or .Tapanosc origin. Tho 
pri <'0 paid per pound of artificial silk varies from 10 to 12 annas. 

L>4 
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8. This kind of yarn is not being used. 

4. No. Tile market estimation of staplo fibre good.s cannot be given- 

6. None of these operations is perforiued by the weavers themselves in 
the case of puro silk, while in the case of artificial silk and cotton, all 
the operations With the exception of (ii) boiling off from (i) to (iv) are 
performod by the weavers or the members of their families. 

0. Mostly artificial silk Is used for warp and for weft. 

7. The information asked for cannot he supplied. 

fi. The weavers still manufacture the following articles:—• 

(1) Gulbadam. 

<2) Phulkaries, 

(3) Sareos. 

(4) Dupattas. 

(6) Lungis. 

(6) Suitings and Shirtings. 

(7) Gown Pieces. 

As regards foreign competition, the cheap manufactures of Japan ara 
piuviding a stiff compolition to ail the above-mentioned articles with the 
e.Nceplion of No. 3 Phulkarios. 

9. No statistics are availibla. 

10. Figures by categories are not available. On an average a weaver 
working for about 6 hours a day takes about 10 days to produce a finished 
piece of uhmit 30 yards per day. 

11. 'File kinds of silk used are pure silk, artificial silk and a silk, mixed 
silks and ta.ssars. The quantities cannot be given. 

12. Tho length of tho fini.shed article varies from 30 to 40 yards in length 
and from 27" to Ct" in width. Tho prices vary with the quality and kind 
of the yarn used ; — 

(<i) Pure silk from 12 annas to TU. 1-4 per yard. 

(h) Mixed silk from 0 annas to S annas per yard. 

(r) Tassar from 6 annas to 8 annas per yard. 

(d) Artificial silk from 2 annas to 6 annas per yard. 

13. Statistirs regarding the approximate value of tho total annual 
production of silk goods are not available. 

14. Spun silk is primarily u.sed for saree and chuddar borders. 

1."). The weavers gciiorally buy the yarn from local dealers and dealers of 
Lndhi.'’na, Patiala, etc. 

10. The merchants allow short period credit to some of the weavers and 
charge iiitere.st at high rates or make up for interest in their prices. 

17. Generally through retail dealers. 

18. Our weavers generally use imported silks because Indian silk yarn is 
comparatively more expensive. 

11). As .stated above there is hardly nn.v Indian silk being used by the 
we.ivcrs hero on account of its being too expensive. 

20. 'I'here is no such system of middlemen. In the cage of weaver- 
moiiihers of the Co-operative Societies, marketing of finished goods is done 
b.v the Co-operativo Department. 

21. .Subject to what has been .stated at No. 18 above the present position 
is about the s.imo as at flic time of the In.st Tariff Board Enquiry. 

2-’ No answer to this can be given in view of whet has been stated at 
No. 18. 
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23. Tho present position to-clay is about the same. 

24. It has already been stated that on account of its cheapness artificial 
silk and other silks have completely driven out the Indian silk so for as our 
weavers are concerned. It is, therefore, imperative, that the duty on 
imported silk may be increased if tho Government wishes the Indian silt 
industry to stand on its own lens. Tho present duty has failed to afford 
adequate protection to Indian ailk. 

25. The weavers’ wages foi- artificial silk have gone down from 1 anna 
3 pies in 1930 to 9 pies in 193fl per yard. 

26. The duty on imported silk fabrics should no doubt be rai.sod 
considerably, because the cheapness of imported silk fabrics is hitting hard 
tho poor handloom weaver with the result that the wages of an average 
handloom weaver are 1 aiina 6 pies to 4 annas per day. 

27. No factories have come into existence for the production of silk 
goods in the Patiala State. 

28. Detail of cost of manufacture of artificial and other silk is as 
follows; — 

Rs. A. P. 

(1) Raw material.0 12 0 per lb. 

(2) Twisting, winding and dyeing ebarges 0 4 0,,,, 

(3) Weaving charges . . ■ 0 7 C ,, ,, 

(4) t'inishing charges . . • 0 0 4| ,, ,, 

(5) Cost of labour c-xclusive of finishing, 

twisting, etc..0 16,, yard. 

(These aro rough figures only.) 

29. The Co-operative Soeietie.s render financial aid to the members for 
tho purchase of raw m.itcrial and other expenses to Im incurred in connec¬ 
tion with these manufactures. The Co-operative Department further helps 
the Siviietics and their ineiiibers in the purchase of raw materials and the 
eaio of finished good.s. 

30. The manufactured articles are generally sold in tho home markets, 
i.e., within tho State and some of them arc exported to Ludhiana, Karnal, 
etc. 

31. The demand for natural silk is stationary. 

32. Statistics are not available. 

33. No. 

34. The grant of protection to sericulture ha.s hit hard the handloom 
industry by raising tho price of imported silk yarn. Tlie weavers do not 
use Indian silk for reasons mentioned above, and have to buy the imported 
silk at increased price. The protection granted Ui sericulture is inadequate. 


11. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Travancore. 

(1) Letter 1). Dis. Nn. 161,5 o/ 58IT>e.rpt., dated the Slst July, 1938, from 
the Chief Secretary to Government of 'Travancore, Trivandrum. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 610 and 613, dated the 14th May 
and 17th June, 19.38, respectively, regarding tho questionnaire on the 
sericultural industry, T have the honour to forward herewith the replies, 
with six spare copies, to the Questionniiire. rei-eived from the State Director 
of Industries. It may ho seen from the latter’s letters Nos. 418 and 446, 
dated the 1st and 9lh July, 1938. ro-speetivoly, on the subject (copies enclosed) 
that there is verv little 'sericulture industry in Travancore. 

24 A 
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Knclosure I. 

4niicfr.? to the Questionnaire furnished by the Textile Expert, 

1. General Questionnaire .—No answer. 

2. Questionnaire for Local Governments: 

12. Our coating ia 32 inches wide -cost Re. 1 annas 10 pic.s 0 per yard. 
Our coating is :j0 inclics W'ide—cost Annas lo per yard. Sarees, Duppattas, 
Angavastrams 45" wide—lie. 1 annas 8 pies 9 per J’ord (without designs on 
tlio border) Border costs extra depending upon the designs and special 
threads (ri*., gold, etc., to be usod). 

14. Coatings, shirtings, ongavastrams, duppattas, sarees. 

15. Through yarn merchants in Bombay. 

23. I think it is still the same a« far aa our weavers aro concerned. 

28. Vide copy of piece cost^book leaf attached. Weavers are paid here 
per yard. 

63. As in question 16. 

55. Being cheap, the artificial silk and staple yarn is preferred by public, 
the average mass. 

66. Japanese and Chinese spun silk is imported into India by firms of 
Q. 16 and Q. 53. 

57. Wo have so far used only spun silk. This is foreign as I think thero 
are no facilitie.s in India (My.sore is going to have one) manufacturing spun 
silk yarn and henco thi.s variety niu.st be an imported one. Spun .silk is 
more handy for our handloom weavers as it is c.a.sy to reel and no wastage 
in degumming. Hence weavers hero prefer spun silk to thrown or reeled 
silk (raw). 

6(). Wo also use waste silk yarn (imported varieties) in the nianiifaoture 
of fabrics especially coating (and shirting in very rare cases). Thi.s is also 
got down from Bombay dealers. 

67. No. But when .some outsiders visit or institute (Workshop) and Sales 
Depot, they very often buy our silk coating and .shirting on account of ite 
very giKid quality—both in appearance and durability in weaving--and 
cheapness. 


Copy of piece rost-book leaf. 

1. Silk Shirting 34"—100 yds. (2/120s. spun silk)— 



Rs. Oils. 

C. 

Price of yam (warp and woft) 

60 21 

9 (for lOJ lbs.). 

Winding charges at Clis. 3 per lb . 

0 26 

4 

Warping chargc.s at Chs. 7 per Ib. 

2 0 

0 

W'caving cliarges at Chs. Ij per yard 

5 17 

8 


69 9 

5 

Profit (up to 25 per cent.) 

15 1 

3 


84 10 

8 

Finished yards 90—Price per yard 

0 26 

4 (Approx. As. 15) 
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2. Silk Sareo or Angavastram; 415*—100 yds. (2/1208. spun silk)— 

Ra. Chs. O. 

Price of warp and weft (21 lbs.) . . 77 9 10 

Winding cliarges at Clis. 3 per lb. , 13 8 

Warping (charges at Chs. 7 per lb. . 2 17 8 

Weaving charges at Olis. 6 per yard . 19 8 0 



100 10 10 

Profit 

25 2 10 

Extra 

20 17 6 


146 2 10 


Finished yards 9,31—Price per yard . 1 15 12 

3. Silk Coating: 32"—100 yards. (2/60s. spun silk)— 

Rs. Ohs. O. 

Yarn price (28 lbs.) . . , . 76 1 12 

Winding charges at Chs. 3 per lb. . 16 12 

Warping charges at Chs. 7 per lb. . . 4 6 4 

Weaving charges at Chs. 31 por yard . 11 0 0 



92 12 12 

Profit and Extras 

56 1 4 


148 14 0 

No. of finished yards 88—Price per yard 

1 19 4 


Enclosure II. 


Copy of letter No. 1,18, dated the 1st Jvly, 19S8, from the Director of 
Industries to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

With reference to your docket R. O. C. No. 4150/38/Dcvpt., dated the 
26th May, 1938, and 4tli June, 1938, forwarding copies of questionnaires on 
the scricultural industry, I have the honour to report as follows; — 

The questionnaires relate to the scricultural industry and are intended 
to elicit information in regard to. the progress of the indu.stry during the 
period in which protsictinn has been in force. It is also required that 
answers are to be given to questions dealing with matters with which we 
are directly acquainted. A perusal of the questions will show clearly that 
information has been called for relating to the rearing of silk worm.s, the 
quality, etc., of the silk reeled from cocoons, how this silk affects the 
weaving indu.stry and how it is affected by tho imports of foreign silk, the 
respectivo prices of foreign and indigenous silk, etc. 

There is very little sericultural industry in Travuncoro. The rearing 
of silk worms and reeling of silk, except for some work in the experimental 
section (under tho Department of Agricultun.*) which was abolished in 1107, 
are not prevalent here. Hence it is not possible to obtain satisfactory 
answers to the questions. 

Copies of tho questionnaire were Bont to tho South Travancore and 
Trivandrum Chaanbers of Commerce ns the weaving industry is mostly 
confined to South Trnvanooro, to the Excise Commissioner, the Director of 
Agriculture, and tho Textile Expert. These have not been able to provido 
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answers to the questions and what little they have given has not been of 
any great help. 

The Textile Bxpert has given answers to some of the questions and they 
are apponUed herewith. 

Sini’e Travaneore is very little coiiecmed with the industry in question, 
it is not possible to furnish answers in the way the Tariff Hoard requires. 


Enclosure III. 

Copy of letter No. UG, dated the 0th July, lOS/t, from the Director of 
Indusfrie.n to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

With reference to your letter it. O. O. No. tlSO/.TS/Devpt., dated the 
7th July, 19.38, regarding Questionnaire on Sericulturol Industry issued by 
the Indian Tariff Board for importers and traders, I have the honour to 
inform you that it was not found pos.sible to get answers to the question* 
referred to therein, as Travancoro is very little concerned in sericultural 
industry. 


(2) Letter No. Jfi/i/? of IDevpt., dated the SZnd July, lO.^S. from the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Government of Travancore, Trivandrum. 

With reference to your letter No. 039, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
regarding the questionnaire for silk and artificial silk goods manufacturers, 
I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of letter No. 469, dated the 
18th July, 19:18, from the State Director of Industries stating that it is not 
possible to have answers to the questionnaire. 

Copy of Utter No. 169, dated the Vith July. 1936, from the I^rector of 
Induetriei to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

With reference to your letter R. 0. C. No. 5890/38/Devpt., dated the 
Ifith July, 1938, forwarding copies of a questionnaire from the Tariff Board, 
regarding .silk and artificial silk goods manufacture. I have the honour 
to inform you that there arc no mills in tho State mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of silk or artificial silk goods. There are some small scale 
weaving ooncerns where silk or artificial silk yarns are occasionally used for 
weaving and oven that forms only a very .small proportion of tho material 
used in weaving, hence it is not possible to have an.swcrs to the quesstionnaire. 
Eight copies of the Questionnaire forwarded are returned herewith. 


12. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin. 

(1) Letter No. V. .•l-ir,7I,.'iI UlS, dated the 9Sth July, lU.t6. from the 
Secretary to the Government of Cochin, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
through the Beeident for the Madras State.s, Trivandrum. 

PaRTICULAKS nECARDI.NC. Skricultural Tnucstry. 

Ileferencc : —1. Your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1988, forwarded 
bv the Resident for the Madras Slates with eudorsomeut 
N. Dis. 1440/38, dated the 23rd May, 1938. 

2. Your letter Ni). 544, dated the 24th May. 1988, forwarded 

hv th(' Resident for the Madras States with endorsement 
N. Dis. 1,559/88. dated tho 8rd June, 19.38. 

3. Your letter No. 618. dated the 17th June, 1988, forwarded 

by the Resi<lcnt for tho Madras States with endorsement 
N. Dis. 1785/.3S, dated tho 24th June, 1938. 
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I h&ve the honour to state that this State is not very much onKagcd in 
silk industry. As such, answers to individual questions aro not useful as 
they will not be based on experience. Hence tho following general informa¬ 
tion is furnished. 

2. Thore aro about 2,500 handlooms working in tho State at present and 
some 5,000 people are engaged in the industry. Almost completely they aro 
using cotton yarn of counts varying from lO's to ISO’.s. Use of silk is 
limited to borders; and even for this purpose gold thread is more in demand 
than silk. It may be that a few looms weave pure silk fabric to meet a 
special demand, but this is only very rare. As the demand is occasional, 
yarn dealers do not stock silk and the special demand will be met by specially 
ordering the roquirements from the stockists in the South Indian Ilandloom 
centres like Madura, Salem, etc. 

3. In this State, only in the Girls’ Industrial School attached to tho 
Convent, Ollur in Trichur Taluk, there is a small silk farm maintained for 
teaching purposes and not with any (»mmercial intentions. Except for this, 
there is no sericulture in the State. In this Industrial School, about 60,000 
cocoons of mulberry specie-s are raised annually. Tlicy yield 11 to 12 lbs. 
of raw silk. The establishment rears worms from its own seeds, but once in 
two years it gets tested D. F. seeds from Mysore Government Grainuges. 
Eggs aro multivoltine and one laying produce.s 300—400 worms. The Convent 
gets the Mulberry leaves from bushes planted in three acres of its own garden. 

4. As there is not any big demand for silk yarn for weaving, there are 
no wholesale importers. Con.sumption of silk fabric is on tho increase, but 
mostly tho demand is for che.sp varieties of artificial silk. In this case also 
there aro no wholesale traders importing directly from foreign countries. 
The wholesale importers and stockists of Bombay, Madras, etc., supply the 
requirements of local dealers. Preference for cheaper varieties is working 
to the disadvantage of the Indian product. 

6. There is no Co-operative Society in the State consisting of weavers of 
silk or rendering assistance to them directly or indirectly. 


(2) LfUtr No. L. THt. iOZ.'illS, dat^d the 20fh July, lO.f/t, from the. Secretary 
to Government in charge. The Hvzvr Serretarint, Government of 
Cochin, Frnakvlam, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, through the 
"Resident for Madras States, Trivandrum. 

MArUTFACTtrRB OF RII/K OOOD8. 

Reference: —Your letter No. 639, dated the 27th June, 1938, forwarded 
by the Resident for Madras States with endorsement N. 
Dis. 1897/38, dated the 4th July, 1938. 

I have the honour to inform you that there are no e.stablishmciit in this 
State engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 


13. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Letter Na. 1907 j IJA1d<ited the. 2ith .ingust, 19.1!^, from the, Resident 
at GimUoi- and VoVilieal .\gent fur the States of Rampur and Benares, 
Gwalior Residency, Gwalior. 

1 have the honour to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
letter No. 823, dated the 3rd August, 1938. and to inform yon, on the 
authority of a communication received from the Gwalior Darbar, that there 
is no sericulturiil industry in the Gwalior State and therefore no 
information can be furnished on the subject. 
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2. They have however, sent me the enclosed copy of a note on handloom 
industry in the Gwalior State submitted by the Gwalior Cliamber of 
Commerce in case it may be of interest to the Board. 

Copy of n Note, regarding Handloom Industry. 

The questions p<'rt.iitung to the handloom indu.stry cannot be fully 
answered item by item u.s tbo handloom industry in Gwalior State is on its 
ebb, and there are very few people interested in it. 

The available information with regard to the questions concerning the 
handloom industry is given below : — 

(1) The total number of weavers throughout the State is about l,o00. 

Somo are located in Olianderi and are engaged in artistic 
wttaving and the remaining are scattered in tho various 
districts of the Gwalior State, exclusively engage<l in ordinary 
handloom <'!oth weaving. The wwivcrs, however, are not 
weaving pare silk goods. Though the number of such wt^avers 
is increasing but the numher of artistic weavers is down-right. 

(2) Tho weavers .aro exclusively working on piece-work ba.tis for the 

intere.sts of tho merchants who are importing foreign silk 
(China, Japan) for their manufacture. 

(3) Tho weavers arc doing all sorts of operations needed in cloth 

weaving, i.e., twisting, winding, dyeing, doubling, preparing 
the warp, etc. 

(4) The ('hiiicse silk is u-sed for warp and cotton is weft in Saries and 

Uupattaa, etc. 

(5) The position as reported by tho la.st Tariff Board is still unchanged. 

Tile merchants aro financing this industry u-s the weavers aro 
not ill .a position to avail such aid through other souroo.s nor 
are they keen about it. Tho weavers are getting fair pricc.s 
for their l.iliour from tho inerchiints but this system cannot bo 
he'nc(i(i;d f<ir the development of handloom industry. In tho 
opinion of this Committee, tho Government .should cemo forward 
to finance this industry on somo suitable basis and introduce 
some UM hnical skill in tho weavers through Govornment experts. 

(6) All the varietic.s of the goods as reported by tho last Tariff Board 

aro .still being woven besides Khan pieces, turbans, safas, 
dhottis, blouse pitscs, etc. Tile merchants are getting reasoiiablo 
prices for such band-made products which are not mode by tho 
mills.* 

(7) It is not possible to mention specific number of days required to 

produce the fiiii.shcd articles in each category as asked in clause 
No. 10. Generally 3 to 4 days aro sulficient to weave 
ordinary pieco cloth while the period required for artistic 
manufactures ranges from 1 to 4 months according to the quality 
of the proilucts. It is hoped that the information given above 
will generally satisfy tho questions Nos. 1 to 20. 


14. Government ol H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal. 

ieffer No. iHCO-D. of 19,1ft, dated the Sfh Augwt, 1938, from the Political 
Agent in Bhopal, Bhopal. 

Subject :— Qcestionnaike rbi.atino to the SEMcrtTCRAt, Industry. 

IS’itb roferpneo to your loiters Nos. 610, .544, 61.3 and 639, dated tho 
14th Mav, 24th May, 17th .luno and 27th June, 19.38, respectively, addressed 
to the Secretary in tho Politie.al Department, Government of His Highne.ss 
the Nawab of Bhopal, I have the honour to inform you that the Political 
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Member, Bhopal Government, intimates that the questionnaire relating to 
the Sericultural Industry do not concern the Bhopal State as there is no 
Sericultural Industry or mills manufacturing silk or artificial silk cloth in 
the State. 


IS. Government of Bengal. 

(1) Letter from the Secretory, tTariff Hoard, to the Secretary to the Guvert]^ 
merit of Hei'ijnl, Ayi'it itlture and Industrien Dcparimeilt, Calcutta, 
No. 60T, dated the Itilh June, I'JdS. 

1 uni dirc'ctou to refer to my letter No. 644, dated the 24th May, 1938, 
with ivhii'h wa.s forwarded a copy of the qiiestiounaire deiiling with the 
Sericultural Industry drawn up by the Tiirilf Board. Question 16 deals with 
the cultivation of the mulberry treo on which the silkworms are usually fed. 
The Board, however, understands that the eri worm which is found in your 
province is fed on the leaves of tiic castor oil plant. The Board would 
therefuro be grateful if you will supply the inforniation asked for in ques¬ 
tion 16 of tlie questionnaire in respect of mulberry leaves for leaves of 
the castor oil plant also. 


(2) D. 0. Sn. fiOJj-T., dated the 27th June, from Mr. A. A". Sen, 

Inspector of Teihnaid and Industrial. Institutions, Department of 
Indust l ies, Bengal, to the President, Tariff Board. 

You aro peiliaps aware that the Sericulture Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is now under the control of the Diiector of Industries, 
Bengal. It is being worked under the guidance of Mr. C. C. Gho.sh, the 
Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal, whose Headquarters are at 
Borhanipore, Mr. Ghosh is preparing replies to the que-'-tioiinaireB for 
submission to you in due course. He will, 1 am sure, render you all possible 
help in connection with the present Tariff Knquiry. 

I may, however, mention for youi information that Sericulture in Bengal 
is at presont carried on in tho districts of Mnida, Murshidabad, Bogra, 
Bankiira and Birhhuni-Malda an<l Murshidabad being the most important 
of the silk districts. Bearing is mainly concentrated in the interior of 
Malda, where indigenous reeling can also he seen. Islanipur in Murshidah.id 
and V'i.shnupur in Bankura districts are important weaving centres. Filature 
reeling after the European factories can also he seen in Murshidabad District 
(Jangipur). Eri silkworm rearing is done in the district of Bogra and 
Rajshahi. You may perhaps bo interested to see these places along with 
the newly started reeling institute at Malda and the Conditioning House at 
Howrah. The silk Mills of Messrs. Arilf & Co., of over 50 years standing, 
with over 150 looms and other appliances can be visited at Calcutta and 
most valuable information regarding tho industry can he obtained from 
Mr. Ariff, the proprietor, who also had, till recently, rearing and reeling 
establishments of his own in the Murshidabad District. 


(3) T/ctter No. itio7, dated the 12lh July, 1918, from the Government of 
Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department, Industries Branch, 
('alcuttu. 

AVith reference to your letter No. 644, dated the 24th May', *1938, I am 
directed to forward, liercwith, the replies (with 5 spare cofiies) of this 
department t.n tho general questionnaire is.suod by the Tariff Board regarding 
the sericultural industry. 
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Keplikb to thb General Questionnaire. 

1. There has been no progress in the industry. On the other hand 
there has been a gradual decrease in mulberry acreage and number of 
rearers, both of which however showed slight increase in 1937-38. 

The Department has however been suceesstul in introducing (1) higher 
yielding new races of worms, (2) new methods of mulberry cultivation, (3) 
improved methods of reeling, in starting, (4) resoarcli for mulberry and 
worms and lor diseases of both, (5) a raw .silk conditioning house and in 
arranging for (6) establishment of a paper technological institute for the 
manufacturing stage of the industry. 

The Serieultural Industry is carried on in the districts of Malda, Birbhum 
and Murshidabad on a largo scale and in the districts of Uankura, Midna- 
pore, Rajshahi and Bogra on a small scale. 

Number of people who are dependent upon the Industry are in— 



Entirely. 

Partly. 


(n) 

(*) 

(i) Silkworm rearing 

79,079 


(ii) Reeling .... 

(iii) Matka, Eri and Kete 

5,535 


spinning .... 


12,700 


2. Tho cocoon growers generally grow their own mulberry, rear cocoon* 
and sell tho cocoons on their own account. Only a small number of them 
arc helped with agricultural loans and advances by reeling concerns. 

The majority of tho rciders are financed by raw silk merchants in the 
shape of short term advances on condition that the raw silk produced 
is given to the financier. The n.erchants market the raw silk. 

Tasar is reeled by the families of weavers. 

Matka, eri and kete aro spun by the women folk of rearers and culti¬ 
vators in spare time in the midst of household work for small dealers 
who actually advance pierced cocoons and pay for spinning labour. 

3. Maximum production attainable under present conditions is cocoons 
7B,f560 maunds. 

Raw silk—5,100 mds. or 408,000 lbs. 

Actual figures of each of the last 5 years are not available. 

Approximate figures of 1937-38 arc as follows: — 

Coooons. Value. Silk. Value. 

43,000 mds. Rs. 9,00,000 230,000 lbs. about Rs. 11,50,000 

The variation is explained hy the abnorm.il conditions of tho year. Tho 
principal chhotopolu crop in Novcmber-December failed practically wholly. 
There were also long drought and floods. 

4. Silk <'ontent of typical varieties of cocoons is given in Annexure I. 

5. Ni.stari, Chhotopolu, Barapolu, Nistid and Nismo are reared. 

6. Cost of constructing and equiping a four ghora rearing house 
(64 trays or 200 lbs. of cocoons capacity per crop) with veranda on one 
Bide by ordinary rearers— 

Rs. 

With mud wall, thatched roof, kutcha floor, doors, 
windows and ventil.itors made of local wood and 

fitted with wire-gauze.200 

Equipment of the above bouse with-— 

Rs. 

(i) Dallas, tray.s 64.32 

(ii) Chondrakies 50.50 

(iii) Miscellaneous .18 

- 100 
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Mud wall laata for about 25 years. 

Root lasts for about 10 years. 

Tliatc'hing lasts for about 5 years. 

Doors, windows and ventilators last for about 10 years. 

The abovo cost is tho miiiiinuni under the present eireumstances. 

Improvements in regard to ventilation, air and light have been effected 
for a house of similar capacity by conslrncting it on a new plan in 
Government nurseries with sundried bricks. It costs about Rs. 450 
lor construction alone plus Rs. 150 fur equipment. 

7. Results of rearing different races of worms are given in Annexure II. 

8. No new method of rearing has been adopted. 

9. All worms are reared from local seed. Organi.sation for production 
of seed is geiu'rally soparate from that for production of cocoons. 

In Rcngal only seed cocoons are used for cocoon crops. At present there 
are 3 agencies for seed cocoon production, viz.: —(1) Government nurseries, 
(2) Selected rearers and (3) I’rivate seed-growers. In Government and 
selected roarers' nurseries tho seed cocoons are produced from cellular eggs. 
The [irivate seed-growers do uot use cellular seed. 


Tho cost of seed per oz. 


JNursery. Nursery. 

As. p. As. p. As. 

6 0 2 6 2 


10. No legislation has liccn adopted to provide disensc-free seed. 

11. -Vlultivoltine worms are mainly reared. Rearers of Rirhhum and a 
part of Murshidabad district rear univoltino worms once a year in addition 
to multivoltine worms. Four to live crops are raised in a year. 

Average number of worms from an ounce of seed actually obtained 
in 1937-38 are: — 

Nisturi 
Chhotopolu 
Rarapolu 


. . . 18,0(Xf ripe worms (MO layings). 

. . , 9,000 ripe worms (140 layings). 

. . . 17,000 ripe worms (130 layings). 

50,000 kalian seed cocoons seem to be used by rearers annually. 
Climes to about 180,CXX) oz. at 140 layings (or 1 oz. of seed. 

12. No foreign races have been acclimatised. 


This 


13. (i) In tho production of cellular seed, dead and diseased moths are 
eliminated. 


(ii) Pebrine is combated by Gio use of cellular seed and disinfection. 

14. A reference is invited to the reply to question 3. The wastage in 
1937-38 was abnormally high but ordinarily wastage is about 25 to 30 per cent. 

Production of disease-free .seed has been increased and propaganda carried 
out and mass disinfection of the rearing houses adopted in order to minimise 
loss. 


15. (i) Worms are reared on mulberry leaves. 

(ii) Mulberry is generally cultivated by the man who roars the worms 
eitlior on hi.s own land or on leased land. It is also cultivated by a few 
for sale of leaves to rearers. 

(iii) The details are given in Annexure ITT. 

(iv) The quantity of leaves required to feed tho worms from 1 oz. of 
seed is about SoO lbs. with twigs. 


(v) The cost of the above quantity of leaves at -8 pies per lb. comes 
to Rs. 3-8. 

(vi) No other leaf is used for feeding mulberry silkworms. 
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Tariff Board letter No. 607, dated the 16th June, 1938, 

Eri worms are fed on castor leaves. Roaring of these worn;s is carried 
out generally by old women who grow only a few to about 30 plants near 
their houses and utilise the leaves. 

16. (a) Experiments are being made since 1937. 

(6) (i) Normally four crops but exceptionally C to 6 crops are produced 
annually from indigenous mulberry (varieties of ilurus iiidica). 

(ii) Trees properly grown are preferable. 

(iii) Details of cost are given in Annexure IV. 

17. Figures for 6 years are not available. Price paid is about As. 14 
per maund on the averago in 1937-38. As a rule roarers rear worms with 
their own leav'es and purchase leaves when the supply runs short. Under 
such circumstances the price paid is always high. Mulberry is not grown 
as a commercial crop. 

19. (i) Exporimeiits are being made to find out methods for improving 
the quantity and quality of mulberry. 

(ii) The cultivation cost has been reduced mainly due to reduction in 
wages of labour. The department is also introducing tree mulberry amongst 
the rearers in order to reduce cost of leaf. , 

20. The same defects continue. 

21. (i) Bengal is not concerned with univoltine worms except the indi¬ 
genous Barapolu which is practically of the same quality as the multi- 
voltino races. 

(ii) About 28 lbs. of cocoons are obtained from 1 oz. of seed used in the 
case of Nistari, Chhotopolu and Barapolu. 

(iii) In a Government nursery about 240 lbs. of cocoons have been obtained 
by feeding worms with leaves of nn acre of treo mulberry. 

(iv) Tho above figures are for multivoltine worms. 

(v) In Bengal new fixed races, viz., Nistid yellow and white and Nismo 
(yellow) have been introduced. 

22. (i) Univoltine cocoons contain more silk than multivoltine onee. 

(ii) Fixed hybrids have already beeu introduced and further experimonta 
are in progress. 

(iii) Results are given in Annexure V and are satisfactory. 

23. (o) Figures for cost of cocoon production for the last 6 years are 
not available. Results of census taken in 1937-38 are given in Annexure VI. 


(b) Details of works cost for 

cocoone 

from 

1 oz. 

of seed. 





Malda. 

Rirbbum. 

Murshidabad. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Cost of seed 

0 

5 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2. Cost of labour 

3 

11 

6 

4 

8 

9i 

6 

14 

7 

3. Co.st of food for worms 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4. Cost of appliances 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

3i 

6. (a) Other expenses 

(labour) 

0 

3 

11 

0 

6 

4i 

0 

8 

9i 

(h) Disinfectant . 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

4 

8 




Total 

8 

0 

1 

9 

4 

6 

10 

10 

8 


N.B. In making the above calnulation.s the figures obtained in the 
abstract census for rearing (Annexure VI) have been taken as the basis. 
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But as these figures are arrived at by taking actual hours of work and 
calculating wages at very low rates for those hours only the labour 
charges shown in the census have been doubled in this statement us strict 
adherence to actual hours of work and payment for those hours are not 
feasible in practice. The census figures also do not take into account 
failure or poorness of cocoons due to advorso climatic conditions, floods, 
drought and diseases of worms and mulberry. In this statement the cost 
of leaf has been calculated at -8 pies per lb. as explained in the abstract 
census for mulberry cultivation (Annexure IV'). 

24. Price of cocoons per lb. 


Year. 




Miuimom. 

Maximum. 





Aa. p. . 

As. 

1938-34 

• 

. 

s • 

2 6 

5 

1934-35 

. 

. 

. 

2 6 

5 

1935-36 




2 6 

6 

1936-37 

. 

. 

. 

2 0 

6 

1937-38 


. 


2 6 

7 


25. (i) The breeder of worms dooe not keep • his cocoons for reeling. 
Some of the reelers who are breeders as well however reel thoir own cocoons. 

(ii) Tho breeders sell the cocoons all at once irrespective of the state 
of market. 

(iii) For average prices, plen-se refer to the reply under Question No. 24. 

(iv) Outturn of silk and waste from 100 lbs. oocoons— 


Year. 

Average 
outturn of 
silk. 

Average 
outturn of 
waste. 

Silk. 

Value 

per lb. 

Waste. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

R«. A. 

p. 

As. 

p. 

1933-34 . 

6-9 

41 

3 10 

3 

2 

3 

19.34-35 . 

6'9 

4 1 

3 15 

6 

2 

3 

1935-36 . 

5 9 

41 

4 3 

3 

2 

3 

1936-37 . 

6 9 

4 1 

4 13 

0 

2 

0 

19.37-38 . 

6-9 

41 

5 15 

0 

4 

0 


26. The entire production is reeled by hand on single or multiple charkaa. 

27. (i) Figure.s under (a) and (h) are not available. 

(ii) About 11,000 cocoons yield 1 lb. silk. 

The answer relates to silk reeled by hand in a country charka. The 
methods of charka reeling are— 

(а) Cocoons aro cooked and reeled in the same basin by tho reelcr. 

(б) Basins are heated by wood and coal fire and sometimes by steam. 

(c) A turner is employed for turning the reels. 

(d) Breakages are not knotted usually. 

(r) Cleaning by hand is undertaken by turner when the rccler is 
busy cooking the cocoons or finding out ends. 

28. (i) There aro only about a dozen of largo reeling concerns having 
about 10 to 50 basins. Only ono has more than 100 basins. .Such concerns 
have their own stores, godowms, etc. Others are mostly individual rcelera 
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having one or only a few basing. Snob roelers have hardly proper godowns, 
etc. rhe cost of a country charka and an oven is nearly Us. liO. The 
thatched sheds cost from Ra. 10 to Rs. 100 according to gizo. The charka 
lasts for about 10 years with occasional repairs. 

(ii) For outturn, please see the reply to Question 29. 

29. Five years' figures for works cost for a lb. of raw silk are not 
available. Actual census taken in 1937-38 is enclosed as Annexuro VII 
33. 



1933-31. 

1937.38. 

Roaring of ooooons .... 

18.692 families 

16,300 families 
or 

70,070 persons. 

Reeling ...... 

10,000 porsong 

4,600 ,. 

Spinning of Hatka, eri and kete 

16,000 „ 

12.700 

i 

Weavon ..; 

1 

2,000 ,, 

Silk—6,000 „ 

Matka—050 ,, 

Taaar—will be gub» 
roitted later. 

35. (1) (a) Please refer to Annexurc Vil. 



(2) The reelers are not exactly incllicient. With proper cocoons, 
machinery and organisation they arc able to produce as good silk as in 
any other country, 

(3) (i) For reelers—Recently I’eddie Silk Reeling Institute has been 
started at Mulda. 

35. (3) (ii) For rearers—Some arc employed in nurseries as day labourers 
while about a dozen students are trained with stipends in two Sericultural 
classes attached to two Government nurseries. Small graiits-in-aid arc 
paid to seven Primary Scliools for preliminary Sericultural training to sons 
and daughters of rearers. 

40. Throwing is not carried out as a separate business. 



Per 

• lb. 


R«. 

A. 

(i) Price of raw silk twisted by hand . 

6 

0 to 


6 

8 

(ii) Twisting. 

1 

1 

Winding.. . 

• *• 


(iii) Boiling off. 

0 

•2 


42. (i) No improvements h.ive been effected. Government has however 
established a Reeling Institute to remedy these defects. 

(ii) No re-reding is practised but it has been introduced in the Peddio 
Reding Institute. 

43. As. 5 per lb. for re-rceling in the local hand method. The loss per 
seer is 1 chittak. 

44. No silk is rc-rcck'd. 
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46. (a) Preparation of cloth. 

{h) Embroidery purpose. 

(t) Thread for angling. 

46. (i) Figures for the whole of Indio are not known. 

(ii) Please refer to the reply given under Question No. 3 for production 
of raw silk. 

47. The quantity of silk used locally is not known. 

46. (i) There has been no improvement in export of raw silk. 

(ii) A raw silk conditioning house will help to stimulate trade. 

60. Products of the Sericultural Department are sold locally. 

61. The condition remains the same. New facilities have not been 
provided. 

64. Canton filature yellow and white—between 16 to 30 denieri and 
Japanese re-reeled yellow and white between 10 to 30 deniers comipete 
seriously with Uengal silk. Comparison between these varieties with 
Bengal silk is nut possible as the latter is not sorted or graded into 
separate qualities. 

56. Only recently manufacturing of artificial silk has been undertaken 
in Bengal. As the products are passed off as real silk among people who 
are ignorant of differences of pure and artificial silk, the latter has now 
come to compete with natural silk. 

60. A Shibganj weaver has given us a sample of Japanese white 
re-reolcd silk of 10-1‘i denier which ho said was being sold at lU. 6-14 per 
lb. at Shibganj (including freight, profit and duty). Wo consider that cost 
of production of such a quality of silk must be higher than the price at 
which it is being sold. Samiile of the silk is sent separately. Actual facts 
and figures are difficult to be produced. 

67. Imported silks do not compare favourably with Bengal silk in 
lustre or colour. But they are superior in winding quality and finish and 
easier to manipulate. It is very difficult to state the difference in price 
due to Ihesu considerations. 

68. That low rates of Japanese and Chinese exchange have accentuated 
competition is evident. Actual figuros are however not available. 

59. No imported silk competes with tasar, Muga and handspun eri. 

60. It is not known how imported silk waste is used. 


61. I’crcentage varies with tho quality of silk reeled and quality of 
cocoons. Tho following figures have been obtained by census: — 



Malda. 

Murshida- 

bad. 

Birbhum. 


Tana. | 

Vamo. 

Ghora. 

Tana. 

Khamru. 

Steam 

Filature. 

Waste represent what 
percentage of raw 
Bilk. 

103 

69 

0 

75 

34 

82 


62. The prosi)erity of reeling industry depends upon the price of silk 
waste. The price iii'june, 1938, is Rs. 30 per Bengal maund. 

63. The same condition exists. The Bengal Soricultural Department has 
just introduced two hybrid races which are found to give less waste. 

64. No spun sill; null has been started. 
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69. (a) Tho amount of protortion should bo determined on tlie basis of 
As. 6 per lb. of oocoons or Hs. G-8 por lb. of raw silk whichever is higliur 
as the minimum cost of production. 

(b) A specific or ad valorem duty should bo imposed on imported raw 
•ilk and silk yarns to ensuro the above prices. 

(c) The minimum period should bo about 11) years. 

The reasons are the following; — 

It is possiblo to reduce cost of production and improvo qualily only 
through improved methods of mull>errv cultivation, replacement of bu.shes 
by tree mulberry and evolution and introduction of improved cocoons. All 
those itein.s depend on fairly long-continuod research. Under such circum¬ 
stances protection for a short period is hardly of much help. 

70. (u) Silk Textile Industry will benefit. 

(b) The Silk Textile Industry in Bengal is roally a handloom industry. 

71. Detailed relevant facts are given in .\nnuxure VIII. 

72. The protection granted has not proved beneficial. 

73. Reference paragraph 200 of Board’s report: — 

(i) The Department has established a research section for improve¬ 
ment of mulberry and coccmuis and for investigation of diseases 
both in silkworm and mulberry. 

(ii) For improvement of reeling Japanese treadle machine and 

filature machine with re-roeling and up-to-date cooking and 
testing uwebines have been installed in the Silk Reeling Insti¬ 
tute at Mulda. 

(iii) Tho Berhampore Silk Weaving Institute is being raised to the 

status of an up-to-dato Technological In.stitutc. 

Reference paragraph UOl of Board’s report. —No legislative action has 
boen taken fur enforcing use of ciiseusc-freo seed. 

Reference paragraph 20i of Board’s report. —No new methods have boen 
adopted as regards Scricultural education. But a scheme lor starting a 
proper Scricultural Institute fur training of staff and rearers is under 
consideration. 

Reference paragraph .203 of Board’s report. —No improvement has yet 
been otfected ns rcg.ards marketing urgauisutiun. 

Reference paragraph 20i of Board’s report. —A conditioning hoiiso has 
recently boen started. 

Reference paragraph SO.i of Board's report. — No form of subsidy to help 
the industry has been adopted. 

Reference paragraph 206 of Board’s report. —The Bengal Sericulture 
Department has introduced methods of collecting statistics of mulberry urea, 
roarers and extent of rearing. 

74. Protection for n further period of about 10 years will make it 
possible to reduce the cost of production. 

(i), (ii) & (iii) From relevant figures stated above it has been shown that 
the cost of production of cocoons per lb. is now aliout As. .'5-6 on tho 
average with tho present nlultivoltinc worms and bush mulberry. Tho cost 
of production of loaf is estimated at -8 pics per lb. The co.st of leaves 
from troos is expected to be about half thi.s amount. Tho yield from 100 
layings of Nistari and (!liliot<i|K)lu raeos is about 20 lbs. The new races 
Nisted and Nismo are expected, on the strength of .actual results, lo yield 
about 40 Ib.s. from 100 layings. When measures to en.suro establishment 
of tree mulberries and successful rearing in all seasons of the year are 
completed it is expected that the cost of production may bo reduced by 
about 60 per cent. 
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These hgarcs are calculated from a large number of rearings both in nurseries and rearers’ houses. 
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ANNEXURE II. 


(Rofcronco to Question 7.) 


Race or Variety. No. of day*. 


No. of cocoons to a Ibi 


Wistarl 

Chliotupolu 

Barapolu 

Nistid 

Nismo 


22 to 35 
24 to 40 

30 

2,3 to 30 

23 to 36 


700 to 800' 
700 to 800 
600 to 700 - 
350 to 600 
300 to 550. 


Length of filfl* 
nient and denier 
supplied in An* 
nexuro 1. 


ANNKXI'RE lit. 

(Reference to Qneation 15 (iii).] 

Statenicnt sliowinc tlie cost and yield of leaf from an acre of land;-— 

(u) Cost of preparing' (Planting')—Rs. 97. 

(5) Kind and quantity of niunurt used— 

Kind. Quantity. 

Farmyard . ... 00 cartloads X 10 mds. =. 600 mds. 

Tank silt and Bhode (rotten aoquatio 600 mds. 
weeds). 

(e) No. of trees or bushca to the ncre— Bu.shes are generally continuous, 
the row heinj; IJ to 2 ft. apart. 

(d) Yield of leaf p<'r acre—About 200 maunds with twigs. 

(c) Average life of hush—Practically perennial. 

Trees are not in general use. 


ANNEXURE IV, 


A belract Cf.nsus of cnUivaticn of leaf. 
(Reference to Question 16 (iii).] 




Mursbldnbad. 

Birbhum. 

1, Period of observation 

1 

November 1936 j 
to October 

1037. 

Ist April 1937 to 
Slst March 

1938. 

Mat 1937 to 31st 
March 1938. 

2. Area uncler observation in 
biglias. 

84 Bighae, 10 
kultos. 

16 Bighse, 10 
kattM. 

14 Bighos, 14 
kattos. 

3. OoHt of labour for oultiva- 
tioii — 




(t) Family . 

Rs. .50 15 0 

Rs. 6r, 4 6 

Rs. 38 11 6 

(ii) Hired 

R». 819 4 6 

Re. 131 15 0 

Rs. 39 14 0 
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ANNKXURE VJ—contd. 

Abslraci Cf-nmtt of cultivation of leaf —contd. 


[ Reference to Question 16 (iii).]— contd. 



Malda. 

Murshidabad. 

Birbhum. 

4. Cost of manuring— 




(i) Price of own 

Rs. 148 10 0 

Rs. 72 8 0 

Rs. 9 12 0 

manure. 




(ii) Price of purchased 

Rs. 127 2 3 

Rs. 16 0 0 

Rs. 10 0 0 

manure. 




Spreading cost— 




(i) Family . 

Ra. 13 6 6 

Rs. 0 8 0 

Rs. ISO 

(ii) Hired 

Ks. Ill 0 3 

Rs. 26 0 0 

Rs. 22 1 A 

1 

6. Rent a « . . i 

1 

Rs. 99 10 o' 

Rs. 48 6 0 

Rs. 38 IS 0 

8. Total cost of cultivotion . j 

Rs. 1,309 15 6 

Ks. 35£> 7 0 

1 

Rs. 167 11 A 

7. Leas priro of roots and 

Rs. 53 10 0 

Rs. 14 10 0 

Rs. 18 18 0 

sticks sold. 




8. Not cost of cultivation 

Ks. 1,318 4 9 

Rs. 3-14 13 6 

Rs. 140 IS A 

P. Yield of leaf in mounds 

5,381} maunds. 

1,264} maunds. 

838} maunds. 

10. Average yield per bigha . 

63} maunds. 

76} maunds. 

S7 maunds. 

11. Average cost of cultivation 

Rs. 16 8 0 

Rs. 20 14 0 

Rs. 9 0 0 

por bigha. 




12. Average cost per maund 

Re. 0 3 10 

Re. 0 4 4 

Rs. 0 2 0 

of leaf. 




13. Average cost per lb. 

•67 p. 

•66 p. 

•41 p. 


These "hites are arrived at on the calculation of actual hours of work of own labour 
and wages for those hours only. This is not feasible in practice. The wages too are 
calculated at very low rates. 

Therefore about 50 per cent, over the figures obtained may be taken to represent 
the fair economic cost. 'I'tiis will be evident when tho actual cost of cultivation in 
Government nurseries where all In hour is paid for, is considered. Tho nurseiy ligures 
are more than double and nearly three times as much as tho figures obtained here. 
Therefore '8 pies par lb. may be taken to represent a fair economio cost per lb. of loaf. 

25 A 
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ANNEXURE V. 


[ lU'feroiici' to Quobtioii ‘I't tiiiV] 


Place of rearing, 

Namo 

of 

race. 

No. of 
layings 
per 

kahan. 

How 
many 
kahan 
per seer 
per 
kiil.an 

or seer 
of seed 
used. 

How 
many 
kahan 
per lOO 
layings 
of eggs. 

How 
many 
lbs. per 
100 

layings 
of eggs. 

No. of 
cocoon 
in a 
lb. 

Remariri. 

Nurseries 


Nifltari . 

7-5 

63-36 


26 2 

736 


S<ilL‘cl<;d 

huulies. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

8D 

•• 

14 

22 

800 


General 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 


48 

10’5 

16 

784 


Nurseries 

• 

Chhoto- 

polu. 

7'3C 

•• 

•• 

283 

060 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

60() 

•• 

16-8 


•• 


Nurseries 

• 

Darapolu 

1400 

•• 

•• 

15-85 

645 


Scleeterl 

boUM’S. 

Hearers' 

Do. . 

400 

•• 

24’1 

•• 

•• 


General 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

, . 

330 

12-6 

• • 

• • 


Nurseries 

• 

Ni.stid 

6-6 

(hi 


46-7 

466 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. 

8-8 

• • 

12-it 

]8 



General 

llUUNt'S. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

60 

40-4 

14 5 

.38'5 

486 


Nurseries 

• 

Nisiiio . 

5ob 

•• 

•• 

68’6 

417 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. 

•vr. 

•• 

17!) 




G«*n('ral 

housca. 

Rearers’ 

Do. , 


60 

•• 

•• 



N u rscry 

• 

1 taliaii . 

0-4 

•• 

•• 

59*5 

320 


Nursery 

• 

Cro'^s 
(Tiarn pohi 
< Italian). 

6-8 

•• 

•• 

60 

320 
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AX.N'KXrUK VT. 


Ah.iinn-.t rrn.'iUN of trming. 


(Reference to Qnei-tion 23.) 



Malda. 

Murshidabad. 

Birbhum. 

1. Peri(Ml of obf<orvat-ion .... 

NoveTnl>er 

1937-38 

May 1937 to 


103b to Ofto- 


Mar(.h 1938. 


1937. 



2. No. of rearers uiuler ohaorvation . 

20 

8 

7 


Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

3. Labour for rcarinpj:— 




(i) Family. 

7i.'j 1.3 9 

269 7 6 

1.34 2 6. 

(it) Hired • . 

311 10 0 

11 12 6 

24 10 6 


Md. B. uh. 

-Md. 8. ch. 

Mci. 8. eh.. 

4. Quantity of leaf feil ;• - 




(i) Own leaf . . . , , 

4.014 1! 0 

1,193 37 8 

681 9 6 

(ii) Purrhased ... 


119 30 0 

no 26 8 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(5. Price of own leaf calculated at coat of 


.337 14 11 

140 1.3 6 

production. 




6. Price of purchased leaf actually paid 

4(il 1 3 

97 0 0 

82 8 0 

7. Diainfewtion ;— 




(>) Family labour .... 

17 13 0 

10 1 0 

1.3 11 3: 

(ii) Hired labour .... 

10 2 0 

I 2 0 

2 9 6 

(til) Disinfectant 

17 10 3 

... 

23 2 7 

8. Depreciation of appliances :— 




(t) Own applianees .... 

109 13 0 

34 14 9 

2S 0 0 

(ri) Hired apjiliances 

40 10 3 

2 4 0 

0 .5 0 

9. MiacH’llaneoua expenses :—• I 




(j) Family . . , , , 

28 5 9 

22 0 3 

16 4 6 

(ii) Hired ..... 

28 11 9 

4 1.0 6 

9 0 0 

10. Priee of seed coeoofifl leas price of 

138 13 3 

33 13 0 

27 10 0 

pierned cocoons. 




11. Total co.st of rearing in the year . 

3,036 7 8 

82o .3 11 

,303 4 4 


Md. 3. nil. 



12. Total outturn of cocoons 

204 13 8 

1,838 kalian. 

1,‘?40 kahan 


or lbs. 16,347 


or lbs. 2,144. 


Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ka. a. p. 

13. Average cost of cocoons per lb. 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 ,3 9 

14. Quantity of leaves required for produc- 

27 lbs. 

36 lbs. 

29 lbs. 

ing one lb. cueoons. 
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ANNKXUllE VI—fontJ. 

(Reference to Question 23)— cuntd. 

In this coiLsus the prieu of own leaves has boon cnlciilntod at tho figures 
nctuully obtained in the census of cultivation (Annexiirc IV) and tho wages 
of fuutily labour hav«i been calculated at the low rates prevalent at the 
time and for the hours octually devoted to tho worU. Such adlicranco to 
actual hours and payment for those hours only arc not I'casililc in practice. 
The price of leavi>i aiul wages are both low. In thi.s coiinocrioii it is 
necessary to state that during the last few years of depression the experience 
has been that when cocoon prices went down to afiout Rs. 16 to 11s. 18 
per niuund or alxjut 3 anna.s 2 pies per lb., people gave up mulberry. 
When cocoons began to soil at Us. 20 per maunJ nr 4 annas per lb. 
things began to brighten no doubt but no one showed any enthusiasm to 
resume mulberry cultivation and roaring. Kntliiisiasm was evident only 
when cocoon prices ranged near about Us. 2.') or 5 annas per lb. A price 
of Rs. 30 per tnaund or 6 annas per lb. wonhl be distinctly stimulative. 
It seems that 5 annas per lb. indicates the boundary line while for healthy 
growth of the industry 0 annas per lb. would bo desirable. Prices went 
up for a while even beyond Us. 30 tins year. It is for tbo.se leasons that 
there were signs of increase in mulberry urea and rearing during the year. 



AIfNEXORK VU. 
Abrfract Census of Iteeting. 
(Reference to Question 29.) 
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ANHEXURE xn—eotud. 
Abstract Census of Reeling —contd. 
(Reference to Question 29)—rontrf. 
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A\B.—The above figures relate to charkha. No Mjreore Domestic basin or filature is in existence. 
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ANNEXUUE vnr. 

Ahutriift Ci'jisii.t Uthrn for iVearinO- 


(Relerciiii! to Question 71.) 



Malda. 

Birbhum. 

Silk. 

Matka. 

Kora Than. 

Kora Than 
Pagri. 

1. Period of observation 

November 1937 to .4ugust 

May 1937 to 

.‘list March 


1938. 


1938. 


2. No. of weavers under 

2 

1 

1 

1 

observation. 





3. Kind piece woven . 

Shari. 

Than. 

Kora than 

Kora than 





pagri. 

4, Length and width woven . 

10 yd.s. x44' 

12 yds. X 45" 

10 yds. X 44' 

64 yds. X 35' 


each. 

each. 

(24 pieces). 

(10 pieocs). 

6. Denier of raw silk used . 

22/24 

... 

Xot avf 

lilable. 

6. Quantity used fur warp . 

11 ars. 4 chs. 

7 srs. 8 chs. 

6 srs. 1 ch. 

10 srs. 

7. Quantity used for weft 

11 srs. 2 chs. 

5 srs. 8 chs. 

8 srs. 1 ch. 

15 srs. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

8. Price of 6 and 7 

231 6 6 

90 0 0 

155 3 6 

251 4 0 

9. Preparatory cost— 





(«') Family . 

18 II 9 

4 13 6 

14 4 0 

I 11 6 

(ii) Hired . . 

32 7 9 

2 9 9 

3 6 0 

7 8 0 

10. Weaving cost— 





(i) Family 

73 6 9 

20 4 0 

.30 !l 9 

51 3 6 

(ii) Hired . . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

11. Depreciation of appliances. 

6 4 0 

3 2 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

12. Total cost of weaving 

302 2 9 

129 13 3 

205 6 3 

313 11 0 

13. Average coat of production 

0 15 11 

1 12 10 

0 13 8 

0 7 10 

per yd. 





14. Average daily output per 

1 yd. 

1 yd. 

2J yds. 

2i yds. 

loom. 





15. Average amiual output per 

24.'1 yds. 

173 yds. 

202 yds. 

740 yds. 

loom. 






Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

16. Average price obtained 

1 2 9 

2 2 6 

0 13 8 

0 7 10 

per yd. 





17. Percentage of raw 

64 

76 

75 

80 

material. 





18. Percentago of labour cost 

21 

19 

16 

16 

for weaving. 





19. Percentago of preparatory 

13 

5 

6 

4 

cost. 
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ANNEXURE VIII—con*^. 

Abstract Cmsus taken, for W«avtn{;—<5ontd. 
(Roforencp to Question 71)- ronfd. 






Murshidabod. 





Dhoti and 
Sari. 

Brood Cloth. 

1. period ol observation 




1937-38. 

2. No. of weavers imdet observation 




2 

2 

3. Kind of piece woven . . 




Dhuti and 

Broad Cloth. 

4. Length and width woven 




Sari. 

20t> yds. X 45' 

152 yds. X 40' 

3. Uenier of raw silk used 



s 

Not ov 

allable. 

6. Quantity used for warp 




5 srs. 2 chs. 

3 srs. 12 chs. 

7. Quantity used for weft . 



* 

10 srs. 

6 srs. 4 chs. 

8. Price of 6 and 7 ... 



* 

Ks. a. p. 

199 6 6 

Rs. a. p. 

121 15 0 

9. Preparatory cost— 

(i) Family .... 




24 10 0 

14 6 0 

(<i) Hired , s . . 




12 12 0 

7 3 0 

10. Weaving cost— 

(i) Family , . . . 




6.1 10 0 

43 8 0 

(tf) Hired .... 




Ml. 

Nil. 

11. Depreciation of appliances 




6 0 0 

2 8 0 

12. Total cost of weaving 




305 6 6 

189 8 6 

13. Average cost of production per yard 




1 7 10 

1 3 11 

14. Average doily output per loom , 




1 yd. r 1' 

1 yd. r 9' 

15. Average annual output per loom 




102i yds. 

76 yds. 

16. Average price obtained per yard . 




Ks. a. p. 

1 6 li 

Ks. a. p. 

1 4 

17. Percentage of raw material 




66 

65 

18. Percentage of labour eost . . 




22 

23 

19. Percentage of coat for twisting, dyeing and bleach¬ 
ing (*.«., preparatory cost) .... 

12 

12 
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(4) Letter No. ilSO, dated the lUfh July, 1038, from the Secretary to the 
Government of Benyut, Ayricalture and Industrie.^ Department, 
Calcutta. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter No. 510, dated the 14tW 
May, 1938, and in coiitinualion of this deiiartinent letter No. 4657, dated 
the 12th July, 1938, 1 am directed to forward, herewith, the replies (with 
six spare copies) of this department to all the items of the Questionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board regarding the handloom industry, except item 
No. 29, which will bo covered by tho reply to be issued from the Co-operative 
Credit and Rural lnd6btcdnes.s Department of this Goveinmeiit. 

2. As regards item 33 of tho <juestioniinire relating to the sericultural 
industry, replies to whicli wore forwarded with this department letter of 
the 12th July, 1938, referred to above, T am to add that, while tho number 
of Ta.fsor rearers is difficult to obtain with any dogreo of accuracy as the 
rearing is mostly done by aboriginal tribes and on wild fore.st troe.s, tho 
number of Tassor weavers is 436 Heeling is done by weavers' families. 

The saniplo of silk referred to in reply to question No. 56 on sericultural 
industry is being sent in a sejiarate cover. 


1. (a) t*) Number of weavers taking 1 for each loom: — 

Mulberry. Matka. Tusser. 

2,966 717 436 

(ii) & (iii) Tho information is not available. 

(h) There has boon an increase in the number of mulberry silk looms. 


2 . 





Price per lb. 

Kind of silk. 

Source of supply. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 



Rb. a. 

Bb. a. 

Mulberry raw silk 

B€ngAU Kashmir and foreign 
sourcee. 

5 0 

7 0 

„ silk yarn 

Locally prepared 

9 0 

10 0 

„ spun silk . 

Imported Italian and .Tapancse 
silk through local dealers. 

4 8 

•• 

Artificial silk 

ImporU-d .Japanese and English 
yams through local dealers. 

0 13 

0 14 

Gold thread 

From foreign sources 

9 0 

10 0 

Tusser .... 

Bengal. 

6 0 

•• 

Matka .... 

Do. . , • . . 

2 0 

4 0 

Kete .... 

Do. 

2 4 

•• 
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S it 4. Yarn of staple fibre is not known to bo used. 
5. (i) 



Warp. 1 Weft. Warp. Weft. 


Bentjtal, Kashmir, Bengal, Kashmir. Matka or Matka or Tusscrand Tusser. 
Japanese and Japanese and imported imported spun 

Chinese. Chinese. spun silk. spun bilk. silk. 


inixed goods artificial silk is used ns weft and simn silk as 
W'arj) along with pure iiiullierry silk and passed off ns pure silk goods. 

7, The industry is still mostly in the hands of the im rohaiits wlio financo 
it. Another system ealled '• nagda ” (cash) system has tome into vogue 
in w'hieh tlio weaver lias to purehasi* the raw material for I'ash and sell 
tlie priiduct whenever he can. In the latter system the position ol the 
weavers lias become worse. 


In neither system the 
.Sh/f/f/isfie/i.s.—The only 
among the weavers w hieh 
at reasonable priees, p.iy r. 
Clients for liipiidaTiiig the 
to be made before any oig 


weaver gets a fair deal. 

means of remedy lies in setting up organisations 
will arrange lor regular snpiily ol raw iiiaU'lials 
■a.^oiiable w.iee-. and marivet llie prodiif t. Ai range- 
dehr-, of the wean-rs to tlie nialinjans would liave 
anisation eaii be .set up. 
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8. Following ;iro the varieties of silk goods wlihli arc generally produced 
in weaving centres ot Bengal; — 

Mulberry silk. Matka. Tasser, 

Dhuty and Sareo . . Same as niiilbcrry silk. Same as mulberry silk. 

Suiting or Shirting . . Ditto Ditto, 

llandkereliict ... 

Gown pieces ... 

Turbans .... 

Brocades .... 

Chadars or Dopattas . Ditto Ditto. 

In addition to the above certain centres have t.aken up the production 
of mulberry silk scarves, striped pyjama materials and suitings of keto 
and cotton. 

Shirting, gown pieces, handkerchief. suffer keen competition with foreign 
goods. Lately, however, Japanese anilieial silk sarees are alsv. competing 
with indigenous products. 

9. Tho total annual handlooni production of different kinds of silk goods 
is upproxiniately as follows: — 


Yds. 

Mulberry silk ..788,024 

.Matka. 197,892 

Keto ......... 80,4o0 

Tu.sser.121,800 

10. Kind of article. No. of days taken*by the weaver to produce. 

Standard material. Mulberry silk. Matka. Tusscr. 

Days. Days. Days. 

Sarec and Dliuty . . . 4 to 5 3 to 4 4 to 5 


Suiting and Shirting . . 6 to 12 8 to 9 8 

Gown pieces . • . . C to 12 

Turbans.3 to 4 

Chadars or Dopattas ... 2 to 4 3 S to 4 

Special material— 

Sarees with siicrial ornamental 

works aeeordiivg to designs . 13 to .80 

Brocades (Butidar) . . .15 to 30 

y.Tl. —Time given above is exclusive of the time taken for preparatory 
process. 








11. (i) For kind of silk usf.d pleuse refer to the reply to queetion 6. 
(ii) Quantity of .silk used for caeli class of article i.s as follows: — 


Kind of articles. 

Quantity of silk required. 

Mulberry 

silk. 

Matka. 

Tussor. 




Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Soree and Chuti (unbleached) 


20 to 30 

40 to 60 

2.5 to 30 

Shirting 

tf s 


45 to 7.5 

80 to 100 

45 

Handkerchiefs ,, 


*5 to 28 






per doi. 



Gown pieces 

(• • 

- 

46 to 75 



Turbans 

*» « 

• 

20 to 25 

.. 

.. 

Chadars 

»» • 


12 to 20 

40 to 50 

15 to ir 

Suitings 

M • 

• 

120 

120 to 180 

40 
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13. Tlu^ approsimuto valup. of tliu total uiinual production of s.ilk ('Oodt is 
Rs. 12,-io,lX.JU. 

14. Tho .spun silk is used for borders of tnsscr sarccs as well ns for warp 
or welt in MatUa and for Mulberry silk articles. 

To this extent tbo use of spun silk is restricted. 

Jo. Please refer to the reply to question ‘Z above. 

16. Tho merchants supply silk to weavers on credit. Raw material 
sufficient for one leiii'tli of warp and weft to the value of about Rs. 30 to 
11s. 1(K) Is advanced to the weavers at a time rendering of account being 
made at the close ot the beugali year. The weaver h.is to repay the inahajan 
with tho piece woven or in cash uilliin the time usually taken to finish 
the work. In any ease the weaver is perpetually indebted to the mahajan 
by this amounl. 

17. Imports agents sell the raw silk and artificial silk to the weavers 
through retailers or middle m.in mahajan. 

18. The silk merchants agree in their opinion as regards superiority of 
Bengal silk in point of lustre and durability but inforiority as regards 
finish and convenience of nianipnlation to tlie imported silk. Tlie use of 
foreign silk howevci is on the increase because ol its ebeapness and easy 
manipulation. Tho mcrcliauts who are the only buyers have still full control 
over the industry. By the use ol foreign silk tlie merchants stand to proht 
both in the distribution of silk as well a.s in the sale of the product 
which is cheaper when made wuli foreign silk. Tho weavers of silk falirie 
are however of opinion that due to inferiority of foreign silk in point of 
lustre and durahiliiy their finished products aro losing much of their old 
reputation which again is telling advert-ely on tho silk handloom industry 
generally. 

19. TTio raw silk is not sorted or graded either by tho rcolcr or by any 
otJior agency. 

The weavers will eertainl.t take advantage ol any arrangement for sorting 
or grading and it would result in increased consumption of Bengal silk. 

20. There is a system wlierehy silk is sui plied to tlio weavers by u 
middle man to whom finished article is returned for marketing. Cuiidilions 
are more or less the same as were pointed out 5 years ago. In some cases 
middletiieii supply silk or yarn to the weavers and take back the finished 
product on payment of iioiiuual wages. In other cases they advance silk 
or yarn to the weavers at market rate which is treated as credit sale. When 
the lini.shed iiroduct is rettirmd for marketing tlio mcrcliauts take com¬ 
mission on the sale of fabrics produced tberefrom at the lime of final 
adjustment of accounts. It any lo.'cs is incurred it goes to the .share of 
tho weaver. 

21. The position is the samo as before and to efforts appear to have 
been made to reimslv the defects. 

22. Tlie same conditions cxi.st and no improvements have bi*en effected 
yet. 

23. The present, position is this—artificial silk is being freely used in 
weft in several centres and 3 big power mills have been started to weave 
with artificial silk only. 

24. The conditions found by tho Tariff Board in 1933 still continuo 
and the iircscnt rate ot duty is not coiiKidercd to be sufficient. 

25. Statement showing the variations in the cost and sale price of 
articles and weavers wages is given in Aniiexure 11. 

26. The present rale of duty on silk fabrics has not proved beneficial 
to handloom weavers. 

27. No factories for production ol .silk goods have come into existence. 

28. Statement is supplied in Annexure 1. 
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30. The goods arc partly sold on the spot and partly at Calcutta and 
other important centres by the weavers. Freight is nominal. 

81. The demand for natural silk seems to be decreasing. 

82. The sources of supply arc from Bengal, Kashmir, Japan, Cantott 
and Italy. 

The quantity of raw silk consumed in diiferout centres is as follows: —• 

Lbs. 

Mulberry silk ....... 136,000 

Spun silk ........ 3,600 

Matka.31,000 

Tusser ..21,800 

33. There has been no appreciable turn over from imported to indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

34. The grant of protection has not appreciably affected the handloonr 
industry. Nothing definite has come to our notice. 

It may bo stated here that although not directly attributable to the 
protection of late several rayon manufacturing concerns have come into 
existence in the province. It is noticed that rayon products and products 
of mixed rayon and silk are l>eing sold as silk goods. This is affe<;ting the 
pure silk goods trade to a great extent, ft seems advisable to take .steps 
to prevent rayon or rayon ir.ixtures from being passed on as real silk aa 
has been done in other advanced countries. 


26 





ANNEXURE 1. 

f^totement shriU'ing the approximoie cost of matmf-Mure of tt/pical articles of silk eh>lh. 
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Panchgachia, Bir- Dhuty and Saree 
blium. 
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ANXEXURE n. 

f^tatenwnt fhowinj approxima'e annual variations in cost price, tale pric^ and weaver's wages per day. 
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ANNEXtJRE n—eotUd. 

Statement sTioicing approximate annual variationi in coet price, tale price and weaver's wages per dag —contd. 
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Panchga c hia 
(Birbhum). 










CoH of produelion of variovs kinds of Kandwoven goods supflied 6y (A« Oovtrnmenl of contd 
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piece, better 40" x 10 



Panchgftchia (Bir- Dhaty and Saree 
bhom). 
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Matka suiting—medi- 36 X 12 
um quality. 

Matka shirting—me- 36' x 12 
dium quality. 
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(5) Letter So. I'm, ihitcj the 1st Scptemix'r, 1938, jrnm the Joint Serrctnru 
to the Gui'erument of Bengal, Co-opeiatire I'.retUt and Uinal IndeittJ- 
ncss Di part incut, Ijo-uperatiee Branch, Calcutta. 

I am diroctod to lurward herewith tlie (with six spare ('Oi>ie9 

cat'll) received from (1) the Sceretary, Maldah Silk L'liioti and (-) tlio 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Mahlah, to the qiiestioiiuairo issued by 
tlio Tariff Board rep;ardiiig Serienltural Kmjuiry. 


(JCKSTIONNAIRE fOP. LoCAE GOVERNMENT. 

Bi'plies to the quislionnairc point Inj point hu /’. K. Hitter, the InJustrial 
Insio'rlor of Co-opcmli- r .S'm if CV.v, as desired by the l(ciii''>fmr of Co- 
opiriitiec Societiis, Benijal in Ins So. 11101) —11207, doted the 13th 
July, 1938. 

]. (o) Total niimhor of silk handlouin weavers at Malda aro as follows: — 

Silk weavers . . . 141 One weaver—1 loom on average, of 

these 10 to 15 looms do not work 
regularly. 

Miitka weavers (hand- 

spun silk) ... 90 One weaver—1 loom, of these 20 to 30 

lotims do not work regularly. 

(i) All looms arc engaged in weaving silk goods. 

(ii) There is no mixed weaving of cotton and silk. 

(iii) None of the above looms is cngar'csl in cotton weaving. 

(h) There is no appreciable increase in the total since 1st April, 1934. 

2. Sources of supply of raw materials. 

(a) Indigenous silk— 

(i) direct from feelers, 

(ii) through middlemen mahajans. 

(h) Imported silk.--Through local middlemen Mahajans and also those of 
Mirzapur (in Murshidahad) and Calcutta. 

(c) Foreign spun silk and artificial silk aro not used hero in handlooms. 
(rf) Gold thread is also used ui handloom weaving. 

Manufactures.- (1) Haw silk is manufactured in Bengal (now mainly in 
the di.strict of Malda and Murshidahad and aUo to a little extent in Oankura 
and Birbhum. 

Murshidahad silk is better than Malda .silk. 

Haw silk is also produced in other provinces such as Mysore, Kashmir, 
Punjab, etc. 

(h) Matka (hand spun silk from waste cocoons) is also jiroduced in 
Bongal. 

(c) Spun silk and artificial silk is imported, 

(J) Gold thread i.s produied in India, but generally is imported. It 
comes to the weaving coiUrcs from Surat, Benares tlirough Calriilta market. 
Price paid per lb. (averagi-)— 

(1) fndignnous raw silk (unbleached)—Us. 5 to Us. 6-8. 

(2) Japani'so raw sik—Us. 5 to Us. 6. 

(3) Canton (Chinese) silk--Rs. 5 to Us. 6-8. 

(4) Matka—Us. 2 to Us. 4. 

(5) Gold thread—Us. 14 to Us. 24. 

Loss is more in degumming and winding the indigenous silk to make it 
fit for looms and so tho cost is more iu the weaver’s hands. 
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3. Yarn made from staple fibre is not used by the local wearers in their 
looms. 

4. There is no tendency for staple fibre yarn to dust silk. 

•. Operations imrforiried, 

(a) Twisting—by separate cla.ss of people (local). 

(fe) Winding—both by the weavers themselves .and by outside agenciea 
(local). 

(c) Dyeing—by the weavers themselves in some cases but generally by 
outside Hgeiieics Irnm Khagra (Murshidabad). 

((i) Doubling and prejiaring the warp—by the weavers themselves. 

6. Kind ot silks used for warp and welt; — 


Warp. 


Weft. 

Ground. 

Bordly. 

Indigenous. 

Indigenous 

Japanese 

i.>r 

Cliiuese. 

Japanese 

Indigenous 


or 

or 


Indigenous 

Japanese 


Chinese 

Indigenous 



Warp—Indigenou.s—generally 16-20 denier. 

Weft—generally 20-22 donior. 

As regards matka (liandspun) yarn, the sumo yarns arc nsod both in 
warp and weft. 

Indigenous silk is produced lx)th in steam filature (in Murshidabad) and 
in country reel (in Makta) are is use amongst the local weavers. The.se yarns 
are nut rc-recdod and take much time in preparing warp and weft. 

Imported silk—are always available, now in tlie market. This yam is 
rciuly for the looms. 

7, As regards the organisation of tho industry, the prosent position is 
almost the same as was Icund by the last Tarift Hoard, and practicall.v 
there is no dilfercnco between the p.nst and the pi-csent position. The 
weavers do not get fair dealings under this .system. 

iHiKjgesliims .—Organisation of A.ssociation amongst tho silk weavers under 
direct Government supervision is necessary with the object of ia> financing 
them in cash and advancing raw malerial.s on security, (h) Getting back 
the finished good.s ami finding cut market for those finished products, (c) 
Tr.aining them in modern we.aving and dyeing. 

8. Following varieties of silk goods are generally produced locally now: — 


.Silk goods. 

1. Dhuties. 

2. Sareo.s. 

3. Chaddars. 

4. Sliirtiugs. 

.5. Gownpiecos. 

6. Handkerchiefs. 


Matka goods. 

1. Dhutioa. 

2. Kareos. 

3. Chaddars, 

4. .Shirtings, 

5. Suitings, 


These articles are producc*d purely on Imndloom without much ornamental 
work in them. 

jacquerd machine is not in use at all in tho district of Malda. Those 
machines arc extensively used by the Hishnupur (Hanknra) weavers. Now- 
e-days tho ornamental border work of sarees is down through jacquard 
machines, and tho demand of these goods is increasing daily. 
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Thero is nn change in weaving since the last Tariff Board. 

Notk. —In Bankura and Birblium there is another kind of weaving, 
viz. —(o) Tasser weaving, (b) Kete weaving. 

Tasser yarn is produced from Ta.sscr cocoons. Kete is tho hand spun 
yarn of wn.ste Tassar cocoons (as Matka is of waste silk cocoons). 

Local goods such as sarecs, dhuties and chaddars (these are principle 
innufactures of handloom weavers in Bengal) do not suffer competition from 
imported goods because handmade dhuties, sarees, chadders are still pre¬ 
ferred by tho public for their durability. 

Shirtings and gown pieces are subject to competition. 

9. Total handloom production of goods (average): — 


Kind of cloth. 


No. of pieces. 

Silk. Matka. 

In yards. 

Silk. Matka. 

Sarees 


7,400 3,160 

38,000 

15,8tX) 

Dhuties . 


686 776 

3,430 

3,876 

Chaddar 


387 800 

1,161 

2,400 

Shirtings 


73 

800 


Suitings 


200 

... 

2,100 

Handkerchiefs 


125 do*. ... 


... 


10. Day taken by a weaver to produce the finished article in each 
category— 

Silk. Matka. 

1, Sarco— 


6 yds. X 44'.'' 

4 4 to 6 days 

3 to 4 days. 

6i „ X 40'.. 

2. Dhuty— 

6 yds. X 44' . . . . » 

I 

4 to 5 days 

3 to 4 days. 

3. Chandar— 

yds. to 31 yds. X 44' to 54' . 

3 to 4 days 

3 days. 

4. Shirtings or gown pieces— 

10 yds. X 3G' to 40' - 

llO to 12 days 


12 yds. X 30' to 40' • • 

6. Suitings— 

12 yds. X 36' to 44' . • • 

1 

8 to 9 days. 

11. Kind of silk used— 
l(o) Indigenous. 

(b) Japanese. 

(c) Chinese. 

2. Matka (hand spun) Quantity of silk used— 


Silk. 


Matka. 

Saroe—2‘5 to 33 tolas. 


40 to 50 tolas. 

Dhuty—20 to 2.'> tolas. 


25 to 40 tolas. 

Chaddar—12 to 20 tolas. 


40 to 50 tolas. 

Shirtings or gownpieecs—45 to 76 tolas. 


•• 

Suitings. • • 


140 to 150 tolas, 

Handkerchiefs—25 to 28 tolas. 


*• 
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12. LenKth and breadth and aiiproximate price of the finished goods: — 



Silk goods. 

Matka goods. 

Kind of cloths. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Price. 

Length. 

Breadth 

Price. 




Rs. A. 



Rs. A. 

Saroo .... 

6 yds. 

44' 

5 14 

6 yds. 

44' 

6 12 


6i yds. 

45' 





Dhuty .... 

6 ydi). 

44' 

6 S 

5 yds. 

44' 

6 0 

Chaddar 

2J yds. 

3^ yds. 

1 44'—64' 

4 8 

3 yds. 

64' 

4 2 

Shirtings 

10 yds. 

36' to 40' 

fl6 4 




Clown pieces , 

12 yds. 

36' to 46' 

5 




Handkerchiefs , 

22' 

22' 


per dox. 



Suitings. 




12 yds. 

36'—44' 

12 0 


13. Approximate value of total annual production of goods: — 

(а) Silk goods—From Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 65,000. 

(б) Matka goods—From Re. 28,000 to Rs. 30,000. 

14. Simn Mk {Mill-made ).—No us© here amongst the local weavers. But 
these are used in some places in the border of the Matka and Tasaer, silk 
cloths, and also used in tho border of mill-miule dhoties and sarees. These 
arc also used in suitings and similar kind of cloths. 

jo. Silk supply. —The weavers get their supply of silk (i) direct from 
tho reelers (in a few cases only), (ii) from the middlemen and mahajans (in 
the majority of cases). 

Matka yarn.i. —Entire supply is through local dealers. 

16. The local merchants supply silk yarn to weavers on credit generally 
at Rs. 100 per loom pending adjustment at tho close of Bengali year. 

17. Tho silk merchants as importers agents, sell the raw silk to the 
weavers’ directly and also through the retailers—the middlemen mahajans. 

18. Indian silk though bettor in durability is still inferior to t*io 
foreign silk which is machine reeled, then re-reeled and gr.aded to the 
particular qualities demanded in the market pud the silk is ready for tho 
Jooms. 

Indian silk so far Bengal is concerned, is hand reeled silk of which 
ihere arc 2 varieties are prevalent in Malda in which every operation is 
done with hand and the boiling of water is also done by use of wood 
and the red being of small size, tho skin (hawk) of the silk is .small. 

The other kind is called the filature silk of Murshidahad. Here the 
boiling of water is done with steam. This is more improved reding in 
Bengal The skin (hawk) of varn is bigger than Malda skin and tho 
qiialitv of silk is also better than Malda. This silk is used in higher 
weaving Tho cost of this raw bilk as well as the finished goods is more. 
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But in both the cnsos, the silk is not re-reeled nnd graded as is done 
in the cases ot ioreigii silk, and is not thereiore, ready lor the weavers 
looms, and there is loss in the weavers’ hand beloie it is made ready for 
the looms. 

Price of Bengal silk is a little higher than foreign silk, 'fhen there is 
more loss in the weavers hands to make it fit for loon'.s. For these various 
rea.sons, the production of Bengal imligenous silk cost higher and therefore 
does not meet the demand of the general public who invariably prefer 
cheap goods in these hard day.s. 

The merchants are busincs-s men and profit making is their main aim. 
They naturally, therefore, do not like goods of purely indigenous silk. They 
give preference to weaving with imported silk in whole, or mixtures with 

indigenous sdk to coinpelu in tlie miarket, as hy this, tlioy can sell moro 

and get belter profit. It is mainly lor this reason that foreign silk is 
iK'ing gradually introdmecl amongst the village weavers who art eompclled 
to use the imported silk as their only purchasers are tho mahajaiis 
(merchants) who take back tho linished goods in exchange of imported silk 
and cash. 

19. The silk yarn is neither ported nor graded by tho reelers and there 

is no regular separate agencies for this work. Only the dealers (tho 

merehants) do this work only after a rough outward test. 

If sorting or grading mere intioducod and a silk conditioning house was 
established a.s is done in Japan, Italy and Frame, it would result in the 
better produetinn nnd iiiereasod eoii.siiniptiou of indigenous silk. 

20. Yes, theie is the .syslein in c.xisUoiee whereby silk is supplied to 
weavers by luiddlomen to whom tho finisheil articles are returned lor 
marketing. 'Ibis is done on tlie following, conditions: — 

(n) In some eases, middlemen mahajnns .supply yarns to weavers for 
weaving particular kind oi elotbs and get back the fiiiislied 
articles on payment of very nominal wages. 

(ii) In other eases the 'labnlaiis ailv.aneo yarns to the weavers for 
weaving cloths ncsorcling to tlu ir rcciiiircments on credii. (credit 
sale). Value of this yarn is debited to the nceounU ol the 
weavers according to the current market rate. When Tho 
goods are made over to the mahaj.ans, be makes a iiayiiicnt 
almost equivalent t/i the weavcr.s' remnneration for the piece. 
The Maliujaus al.so take commission on sale of the goods pro¬ 
duced from the supplied yarns, at the time of closing tho 
accounts at 66J per cent, generally. In ease of any loss incurred, 
tho loss goes to tho weavers ueeountB. 

21. As regards the lack of onterpri.se and method in the marketing 
indigenous raw silk in silk producing countries, want ot efforts to advertise) 
the ciierits and varieties of Indian silk and the variation in the unit of 
weight, etc., tho position is the .same as was found by rho la.st Tariff 
Boaid.’ No efforts seem to liavo been made to remedy the deferts. 

22. As regards the fact that, the Jiidiaii silk i.s moro difficult to mind 

than the foreign silk and the loss in dei'iimming is greater in the case 

of the Indian silk than in ihe case of Chinese silk, the position is same 
as was found by the last Tariff Boards. 

No improvemonl. has since been made in the motliod nf re-reeling. 

2.1. T-ocal weaver.s (Malda) do not, use artificial silk at all. But in 
general, the position ot artificial silk is same as before. 

24. As regards the fact that spun silk is a .serious competition to Indian 

raw silk, because of the advantage that it .does not need re-reeling or 

twisting and iherefore le.ss exiaoisive and without any loss iu degiiinming, 
tho position is .same as was found hy the last 'riiriff Board. 

The present rate of duty may not be considered sufficient to protect 
the Indian product. 
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25.. Statomcnt vni intions in rest price, pale price.P, and 

weavers’ wag(^s since tiie 1st April, IV37 taverago). 




1933-34. 



1937-38. 



Cost price. 

1 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ 

wagea. 



! Wottvrrfl* 
wagea. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Hs. A. 

Rs. A. j 

Rs. A. 

Sareo 

8 8 

10 0 

2 4 

1 

6 0 

5 14 1 

i 

1 0 
to 

1 8 

Dhuty 

7 0 

8 8 

1 12 

4 10 

6 8 1 

j 

1 0 

Chadder. 

0 0 

7 8 

2 0 

4 0 

4 8 

1 4 

Shirting or gown 
pieces. 

16 0 

19 0 

3 12 

13 8 

15 4 

3 0 

Haiidkcruhiefa . 

0 0 

8 4 

1 12 

4 13 

5 12 

1 0 


Reliable figures lor iinnual variations are not available. The weavers 
do nut keep apy pucia ictords of their annual work. Rut judging from 
the figured of 1934 and 1938, average fall in the prices after fi years is 
as follows : — 

Fall in cost price- -Rs. 2-6 in 5 years. 

Fall in sale price—lls. 3-4 tn .5 years. 

Fall ill weavers’ wugc.s— Aa. 12 in 0 years. 

Therefore the average fall per year is— 

Cost iirice—As, 7-6 per year. 

Sale price -As. 10-3 per year. 

Weavers’ wages— An. ‘2-9 per year. 

My opinion on costing is that— 

(a) Now-a-day.s only cheap goods are wanted in the market, so less 
quantity of yarn is used to produce ebeaper quality of cloths 
of same size. 

(li) Cheap quality of imported yarn is u.sed which result less expense 

in weaving than in the case of indigenous silk. 

(c) Weavens’ wages now are less than 5 yea.'-s before. 

(d) About 5 years buck there was very little use. of imported silk 

BO the goods produced were ol iiiorc costly indigenous silk, 
with higher expenses to make it fit for the looms. 

U) Con..,eqnentIy the price of goods was al.so higher. 

(/) Now-ii-days, cxclu.sivcly or major iiortion of hnndloom id hand- 
loom weaving is done with imported silk wilh less expense 

iu weaving p/ws less weavers' wages the result is the value 
of goods i.s also Icss. 

And the point is that formerly weaving of Saree and Dhuty 

(6 yds. X 44" each picro) took an average 6 days to finish. But now; the 
same piece of cloth takes an average 5 davs or even less to make it tit 

for the, market. . 

Uence also labour cost in weaving is less. 

U6 The present duties on imiHirled silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and 
mixtures, etc., have not proved beneficial to bandloom weavers. 

27 No factories for the production of silk goods come into existence 
reoently of Malda or at any silk district in Rengal. 
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29. Co-opcrativu vSocieties assist the weavers in the following way: — 

(1) They assist the weavers to obtain tiheir supplies of raw material 

and jeijuisities. 

(2) Tlitse societies also assist to promote the silk indu.stry by orga- 

nising the members of various classes of the silk industry, 
such “s—cocoon rearers, silk-i'eelors and silk weavers to regulate 
the relations between the different classes of these sotnoties 
and to co-ordinate their activities. 

(3) These societies issue loans to the members on a very moderate 

rate of interest (much less than that issued by Mahajaus) for 
the purchase of cocoon rearing, silk-reeling, purchasing machi¬ 
neries, raw materials, etc. 

(. 4 ) They help in the supply of raw materials, disposal of finished 
goods of the merabors at profitable rates, etc. 

(5) Help in tho training up of the members in the technical matters, 

by holding demonstrations, imparting knowledge in higher 
weaving, dyeing, etc. 

(6) Help to find out market and carry on propaganda work for 

those productions. 

At Malda there is a Silk Union with 34 affiliated cocoon rearers’ 
societies. 

There is a Silk Association at Jangipur (Mur.sliidabad). Thero aro 
also many silk weavers' societies m Mur.sliidabad and Birblium. 

There is a Central Industrial Society at Calcutta lor helping the village 
organisations in supply of raw materials and disixisai of their finished 
goods and for rendering help in other necessary ways. 

30. Tho manufactured articles arc sold locally to a little extent. But 
major portion is sent by the middlemon Mahajaus to Calcutta and Mirzapur 
(Mursliidabad) and other districts in Bengal, Assam, Bombay, Madras, 
the United I’loviiicos, etc. 

The merchants take tho cloths from the weavers and railway freights, 
etc., aro paid by the Maliajans. 

Tho weavers have nominal or no charges to moot in this connection. 

31. Demand for natural silk (imported) may be said to he increasing 
against tho artificial silk. 

In Bengal weavers use natural silk in their looms and no artificial silk 
is independently used by them. 

32. Present sources of supply of raw silk are as follows: — 

(1) Imported silk- From Calc utta to Mir/.apiir, through merchants. 

(2) Indigenous silk through rcolers of Malda and Alursbidabad to 

a little extent, But a major portion couios through middlcineu 
Mahajaus. 

(3) Matka—through roelcrs. 

So fur as Malda is concerned tho amouut of raw silk consumed is as 
follows (average): • 

itaw silk—From 6,(XX) to 6.590 lbs., of value from Ks. 36,0(X) to 
Us. 39,(XX). 

Matka —about 5,500 lb.s., of value Rs. 16,500 

33. There has been no appreciable turnover from imported to indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

34. I do not find any other matters affecting the silk handlooiii industry 
by the grant of protection to Sericulture. 


27 
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OtncK or TJiB Bknoai. Co-oPROitiv^ Su<k Ujjioh, Ltd., Maida. 

JtieidABt to the qwtionnaire loui the RondLoom Industry {Silk!). 

1. (a) (i) Total numbor of silk looms—141. Total number of Matka looms 
—90. 

(tt) (i) AH. 

(ii) & (iii) Nil. 

(!)) No. 

2. Itaw ailk .—Weavers who are bettor olf net theix supply of jndi(;cnous 
raw silk from reclers direct .tikI iiiiporto<l raw .silk Irum iiiiddlemeii dealers 
of Mirzapur (Mursl.iclabad) aud Calcutta. 

Poorer wt'avcrs wiio nro majority iu Dumber sot tlioir supply of both 
iudi^eiioiis :iii(l iiiiportcd raw silk tbroiii'li muldloiiicti Mahajans, I'.ij., 
Ileiidal I'ajha, Goliiiida llliair, Jadu Nath Da.s, Uipin Dliair who are 
l)ruc'tieally, the liellar oil weavers ol whom mention has been made above. 

(jolil tlii'iad .—Manufactured as well as imported supply of gold thread 
is generally received from Calcutta. 

Matku .—Supply of llatka is generally received from local dealers— 

Price paid per lb. 

Jts. A. Rs. A. 

(i) Itidigonnua raw silk . . . . 5 0 to 6 .S 

(ii) Japane.se raw silk . . . • 6 8 to (1 0 

(iii) Canton raw silk . . . . 6 0 to 5 8 

(iv) Matka .2 0 to 4 0 

(v) Gold thread.14 0 to 24 0 

In case of indigenous silk lo.ss is more in degumming and winding which 
makes the tost higher. 

3. No. 

4. ,Do( s not arise. 

6. (i) Twisting hv si'p.arato class of people (local). 

Winding holh by lhom.selve.s and outside agencies (local). 

(ii) 'I'hemsclves. 

(iii) Tliemsclvcs and by <iutside agencies (Khagra, Mursbidabad and 
Mahia Town). 

(iv) Doubling by themselves. 

Preparing the warp by separate local agencies. 

6. Kind of silk used— 


Warp. 


Weft. 

Boarder. 

Ground. 


Japanese. 

Indigenous. 

Indigenous or 
Canton. 

Indigenous. 

Japanese or Indigenous. 


Japanese or 

Imljgi nous. 

Canton. 



In ease of Matka haiid.spun yarns are used both for warp and weft. 
Tmligcuoiis silk produced in steam filature, country ghai of line qu.ilitios 
are in use in this area. 

7. Present position is the same as was found by the last Tariff Board. 

I do not think that the weavers get fair deal under tins system. 
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remedy liue in organising Assoeiations amongst them 
Under Govcriimeirt sup<'rvisioii, function of which should bt— 

(i) Financing thcMii in cash and advancing raw nialerials. 

(ii) Training them in modern methods of weaving and other pre¬ 

paratory methods with suitable machines. 

(iii) Finding out market for their finished goods. 

8. F’ollowing varieties of silk goods aro generally produced: — 


Silk. 


Matka. 


(«.) Dhutics. 

(h) Sarees. 

(r) Handkerchiefs 

(d) Cheddars. 

(e) Shirtings. 

(/) Gown pieces. 


(a) Dhutics. 

{h) Sarees. 

(f) Chaddars. 

{<!) Shirtings end suitings. 


No change sinco 1934. 


Items (c) and (/) sulleced competition witn those of imported pieoegooda. 


9. Kind of cloths. 

No. of pieces. 

Sillc. Matka. 

Quantity in yard. 

Silk. Matka. 

Sareo . . . . 

7,400 

3,160 

38;000 15,800 

nhuti . . . . 

686 

775 

3,430 3,875 

C’h'addar 

Shirtings and Gown 

387 

800 

1,161 2,400 

pieces. 

Shirtings and suitings . 

73 

200 

800 

2,400 

125 Doz. 


TT.ancl kerchiefs 

Matka. 

10. 


Eilk. 

Saree 

• • • 

4 to 6 days 

3 to 4 days. 

Chaddar . . 


3 to 4 days 

3 days. 

JJbuti 

. 

4 days 

3 to 4 days. 

Shirtings or gown pieces 

. 

10 to 12 days 


SbirtingB or Suitings 

. 


8 te 9 days. 

11, 7\iiiif o/ sill ;.—Refer reply to cjnestion C. 





Quantity of silk 
u.sed. 

Quantity of 
3latka uned. 

Sarco . . • , 

• 

. 25 to 30 tolaa 

(unbleached). 

40 to 50 tolaa. 

Phuti , . • - 


. 20 to 25 tolas 

35 to 40 tolas. 

Chuddar .... 


. 12 to 20 tolas 

40 to 50 tolas. 

Shirtings or Gown piccoa 


. 45 to 75 tolas 


Shirtings or Suitings . 


. 

140 to 180 tolas. 

Tlandk^ruiuofn . 


. 25 to 28 tolas 

(per doz.). 

^’7 A 
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Silk. 

Matka. 

Specifications. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Price. 

Length. 

! Breadth. 

Prioe 
per piece. 




Rs. A. 



Ra. A. 

Baroo 

5 yd«. 
5J yds. 

44' 

46" 

8 0 

in average. 

6 yds. 

44' 

8 8 

Ifhuti 

5 yda. 

44" 

7 0 

6 yds. 

44' 

7 0 

Chaddar . 

2i yds. 
to 

3i yds. 

44'—54' 

6 0 

3 yds. 

54' 

8 0 

Shirtingij and 

Gown pieooB. 

10 yds. 
f2 yds. 

36'—to* ) 
30'—45' > 

16 0 

•• 


" 

Handkeruhiuffl . 

22* 

22' 

6 0 
per do*. 

•• 


•• 

Shirtingfl and 
Suitings. 

• • 


• • 

12 yds. 
12 yds. 

36' ( 

46'j 

20 0 
to 

30 0 

• 


]'3. Vuluo of total annual production of all sorts of silk products may 
approxiiiiutoly come up to Ha, 68,242. 

Value of total annual production of all sorts of matka silk products— 
Rs. 4 ;),685. 

14. No spun silk ia u.sod. 

15. For silk refer to the reply of question No. 2. As regards Matka 
tho entire supply is made by the local dealers. 

16. Yes. 

Appro ximatcly Us. 100 at a time per loom, final adjustment Iming made 
at tho close of the UeiiKuli year when fresh advanco is given. 

17. Importers' agent sell the raw silk to tho weavers through tho 
retailers (who are all middlemen Mahajans). 

18. Indian silk still maintain its position in defying eoinpetitioii with 
imported silk as regards durability and lustre but it eaiiuot compete m 
price. 

Cloths woven with foreign silk in whole or in mixture eomipete seriously 
in price in the market as siiyli iiierchant.s and stockist.s preler its use as 
it give.s them profit by sale of silk also. These stulfs are often pas.sed ns 
purely iudigenoms goods. riicse ."-ilk fabrics being too inferior in diirabilily 
and lustre compared with pure indigenous goods have created a bad 
name of Sliibganj cloth in tlii} market for winch the weavers consider their 
reputation at stake. The weavers however cannot help using foreign silk 
\vl,ich they got in exrliaiigi" I'lr wov..'n ciotiis as tlicre are no huyers of 
porely indigenous goods at a higher price. The only hu.vcis are the iiicl- 
chants who arc interested in pushing foreign silk. The weavers are eager 
1,1 i.aevi TO tin 11 l.ii ' n with inili"‘,eiu)li.s silk if the priie of I'lllislied 
gu(Hls prepaied iliererioin can he made elioaper than those pioilueed from 
iiiipoiLed siik which means the price of iiniiorted silk .should be mado 
higlier by ali iiiean.s. 
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T9. There i.s no rej^ular agencies wTiere silk yarn is sorted or graded 
cxc'cpling the dealers who does it after a rough outward test. 

Yes. 

\ p.s. 

20. Yes. 

Conditions arc the same ns was pointed out 5 years ago. In some cases 
middlemen supply yarns to weavers and take back the finished goods on 
payment of noiniival wages. In other <-ases the tniddlcmen advance silk yarn 
to the weavers which is treated ns credit sale, value of which is debited 
to the weavers' uccount according to market rate. The middlemen also 
take commission on the sale of fabrics produced therefrom at the time of 
final adjustment of aecount. If any loss has to be incurred it goes to tho 
share of the weavers. 

21. The position is the same as was found by the last Tariff Board. 
No efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 

22. Same situation exists. 

No. 

23. Weavers of this area never us© artificial silk, 

24. The position found by Tariff Board still continues and the present 
rate of duty is not considered to lie sufficient. 

2.'). Statement showing variations in cost price and sale price since 
1933-34— 



1933-34. 

1937.38. 


Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers* 

wa^es. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

i Weavers* 
wagea. 

Sarecs—Red 
Border— 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

5 yds. X 44' 

8 8 

10 0 

2 4 

6 0 

6 14 

1 8 


With regard to other items information are not traceable as figures 
of annual variation in cost price and sale price are not available. 

26. The present duty on silk fabrics has not proved beneficial to hand* 
loom weavers. 

27. No. 

28. As per statement enclosed. 

29. There is no Co-operative Organisation Societies in this area. 

30. The middlemen merchants take the finished goods to Mirzapur and 
Calcutta markets. 

Nominal charges are paid by way of freight and oooly charges. 

31. Increasing. 

32. The sources of supply are as shown below: —• 

Jiuiiyenout silk .—Heelers of Malda, Birbbum and Murshidabad. 
Imjmrted silk .—Mirzapur and Calcutta. 

Matka .—Dealers of Malda. 

C,500 lbs. of raw silk valued at Rs. 38,000 approximately. 

5,500 lbs. of Matka valued at Us. 16,500. 

33. No. 

34. None within ray notice. 
















Stufemenf sho'<'i»(i thr roxt of maniifa/^tiire of typical articl-es of silk 



Shirtings and Gown 80 yds. 68 8 0 3 12 0 5 12 0 .. 24 0 0 0 U 0 3 4 0 2 0 0 1 « 7 3 0 0 

piece 36'. per piece 

: of 10 yds. 
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(C) Letter No. SOl-T, dated the ISth October, I'JSH, from the Deputy Director 

of Sericulture, Bengal. 

I have the honour to submit herewith six copies eadi of the following 
revised statements as desired by the Board. Others will he submitted when 
ready; — 

(1) Annexuro “ V ” to the replies to the General Qne.stionuairo 

(Kevised). 

(2) Details of initial cost of Rs. 97 for starting an acre of land of 

bush mulberry. 

(3) Acreage under mulberry. 



[ Reference to Question 22 (iii).] 
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Dtiails ul iaituil cost uj Itn. 9' jur sturliny an acre uj land of hush 

tnulberry. 



Amount. 

; 

Details of work. 

Rs. 

A. 

No. of men. 

1st digging. 

15 

0 

45 men at 3 men per 




rupee. 

Ploughing. 

4 

8 

at Rs. 1-8 per bigha. 

2nd digging . . . . . 

9 

0 

36 men at As. 4 each. 

Levelling and cutting drains . 

0 

0 

24 men at As. 4 each. 

1‘iice of cuttings . . . . 

3 12 

30 man lids at As. 2 per 




maund. 

Carrying cuttings . . . . 

1 

0 

Lump sum. 

Sorting and preparing cuttings 

7 

8 

30 men at As. 4 each. 

Planting cuttings, making rows, etc. 

11 

4 

45 men at As. 4 each. 

Manurin-g — 




Cost of manure . . . . 

15 

0 

at Ra. 5 per bigha. 

Spreading cost . . . . 

3 

0 

on contract. 

3rd digging. 

9 

0 

36 men at .4 r. 4 each. 

Weeding . . . . . 

9 

0 

at Rs. 3 jK'r bigha. 

Pruning. 

3 

0 

12 men at As. 4 each. 


97 

0 



(Rupees ninety-seven only). 


Arreaoe under mulberry. 

The following faets are tr.aceablo: — 

I/efroy’s Report, Vol. I, page 18 and Ansorge’.s, Vol. JI, page 0.5— 

1010-11. 1014-16. 


Malda, Muraliidalmd and Rirbhuin . . . 21,424 17,862 

Rujsliiihi, Hooghly, Burdw-an, Nadia and 
Bogra 1,63G C9o 

Total . 23,060 18,547 


1928-29. 

Census taken through Presidant PanchayatB of village unions- 
Malda, MTir.shidabad and Birhhum . . . 17,205 

Midna[)ore and Bankura districts .... 370 

Total . 17,573 

1932-3.5. 

Census taken' through departmenlal demonstrators— 

Malda, Murshidabad and Birbhum 
Bankura. 


9,656 

376 


Total 


10,032 
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1936-37. 

lOensus taken by departmental officers when centres and circles in the 
districts were formed with tho Government of India’s help— 


Bush. 

Malda, Murshidabad and Uirblium . . . 9,41.5 

Miduapurc and Bankura ..... 32 


Total . 9,447 

No. of trees— 

Malda.42,8.37 

Murshidabad ........ 1,057 

Birbhum . 8,712 

Midnapnro ........ 30 

Bankura.1,045 

Total . 5,3,681 


The statement before the Tariff Board as regards 25,000 acres of 
mulberry at page 182 of Written Evidence, Vol. I, is admitted to have been 
made on the basis of Prof. Lefroy’s estimate but there appears to he some 
discrepancy because Mr. Lefroy makes mention of 18,547 acres (in 1914-15). 
Mr. Cbaudhuri supposes about 8.000 acres to be present in the other 
districts except Malda, Murshidabad and Birbhum. But such a high acreage 
of mulberry is not traceable even in any of the previous years, since 1910 
as shown above. 

That the area under mulberry at one time in Bengal was very large 
(though records are not traceable) would appear from the large exports of 
raw silk (about 1,400,000 lbs. in the peak year 1829-Lefroy’.s Boport, 
Vol. Ill, page 7) in addition to meeting the internal demand for weaving 
which too was carried on on a largo scale at tho time. Sericulture used to bo 
practised in 16 districts but is now virtually pre.sent only in three. Mr. N. 
G. Mukhorji computed the area under mulberry at about 60,0(X) acres in 
1900. 


(7) Letter from the Bepiitv Dirertor of Serindture, Bengal, Berhnmpnre, 
No Sli-T, dated the 6th November, 19SS. 

I have the honour to submit in duplicate the information asked for on 
several points in tho sheets attached hereto. 


1. The number of reeling basins were recorded in 1936-37 as 4,147, of 
which 2,160 were working. 

2. The number of Government nurseries at present is 7. 

3. Rent varies from district to district being about Rs. 4 in Malda, 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 and in some cases up to Rs. 15 per acre in Murshidabad 
and Birbhum. 

4. Approximate production of w.a.sto in 1937-38 is .about 1,50.0(X) lbs. 
valued at about Rs. .38,000. 

5. Tlie selling price of mulberry leaves as gathered from census is 
shown below; — 

(a) 20 roarers of Malda pnrcba.sod 911 mds. of loaves (with twig.s) 
for Rs. 461-1-.3. 

Tbi.s works out .it 2'4 pies per lb. without, twigs or 
79 05 lbs. per rupee. 
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(!/) 8 rearers of Murshidabad purchased 119 mds. 30 srs. (with twigs) 
for Us. 97. This works out at 38 pies per lb. without twigs 
or 49‘3 lbs. per rupee. 

(c) 7 roarers of Uirbhum purchased 110 mds. 26 srs. 8 eh. for Us. 82-8. 
This works out at 3'5 pies per lb. without twigs or 53'6 lbs. 
per rupee. 

6. With regard to figures on the basis of Tables XXITI and XXIV of 
the Tariff Board’s report— 

For starting mulberry on a new land work is commenced usually in 
May and continued for one year for which the cost of Us. 97 is 
incurred without any yield of leaves. In the 13th month tho first crop 
is cut out and rejected and maintenance and yield have to be calculated 
from tbis time. Therefore it is hardly clear how Table XXIV is to 
be compiled. The whole of the first year’s cost is extra cost. 


(8) LtUer Xo. SI3-T, dated the 7th November, 19S8, jrom the Deputy 
Director of Sericulture, Bengal, 

I have the honour to submit four copies each of replies to supplementary 
questions which arose in the course of the oral evidence of the Bengal 
Government representatives. The replies are numbered according to tho 
list of supplementary questions attached hereto. 

Ueplies to questions 1, 3A and 7 have already been submitted under 
this offico No. 301-T, dated tho 18th October, 1938. 

In order to explain fully the position with regard to weaving a compre¬ 
hensive note has boon prepared and four copies of this too aro subuiitted. 


Enclosure I. 

A note on SilU weaving by handhom weavers in Bengal. 

The following kinds of weaving are carri<‘d out. 

I. Sillc (Gariid). —(1) Woven with twisted and bleached thread—Sari. 
dhoti, than (gown piece), chaitar and haiidkenhiof. Dyed threads are used 
for border and designs. Principal centres of weaving are Vislmupur and 
Sonamukhi in Baukura district, Panchgeche in Birbhum district, Mirzapur 
in Murshidabad di.strict and Shihganj in Malda district. 

The looms used are all handlooms. Jacquards have been adopted to a 
great extent in Vislmupur where 295 Jacquards are in use. There aro 
12 Jacquards in Sonamukhi and 2 in Mirzapur. 

(2) Woven kora, i.e., with raw silk unbleached and untwisted. Same 
varieties as above are woven and nece.ssarily of inferior quality. The 
pieces are bleached after weaving and used in this condition. A good 
portion of this stuff is now printed. Printing is done by special printers 
and mucli of the stulf is sent out as far as Bombay to be printed. 

Principal centres of weaving aro Baswa and Bistoopur in Birbhum 
di.strict, Tslanipur, Kandi and other placets in Murshidabad district and 
Sonamukhi and Birsinga in Bankiira district and also to a small extent 
in Bogra and Kajsliuhi. Looms arc all handlooms with only a few fly- 
shuttle ones in Baswa. 

IT. Mafka or handsinin ■’lilk .—The principal centres of weaving aro 
Ohawk Tslanipur in Murshidabad district, Shihganj in Malda district and 
to a .-mall extent in a few other places. 

Looms are handlooms with only a few llyshuttle ones. 



III. Tiuar ,—Practically similar to Kora weaving. But details arc not 
available yet. Tlio principal centres of weaving are in Birbhnm district 
and a little in Bankura district. Only liandlooms are in use. 

JV. Kcta or liaiuhpim tasur .—Practically similar to Matkn weaving hut 
details are not available yet. The principal centre of weaving is Cliengdola 
in Bankura district. Only liundlooius are in use. 

V. Eri .—Only a littlo weaving is done and details are not available. 
'Eri yarn produced in tho province is exported to Assam whore the principal 
ori-wcaving is done. 

An approximate estimate of the extent of the abovu kinds of weaving 
would— 

, Per cent. 


I. (1) Silk bleached and twisted .... SO 

(2) Kora unbleached and untwisted ... 30 

It. Matka.25 

IIT. Tasar.10 

IV. Koto.4-9 

V. Eri .01 


Solvency of nilk we.aver. 1 .—Actual census as far as carried o\it show 
below the number of weavers who are solvent and can carry on work cm their 
own account. 


DiaUiot. 

No. of weavers 

Percentage 

Porcentago 

investigated. 

solvent. 

insolvent. 

Silk woavors— 

Bankura 

772 

16 

84 

Birbhum 

388 

12 

88 

Malda 

66 

60 

40 

Murshidabad 

600 

12 

88 

Tasar weavers— 

Birbhum 

98 

84 

16 

Matka weavers— 

Murshidabad 

257 

80 

20 

The silk weavers am 

very badly off. Tli 

is is the 

result, of unfair 

coinpetitiou from outside 

to which Matka end 

Tasar are 

not exposed. 


Twixtino of Sill' Yarn— 

At. Shibgimj— 

Twi.sting in raw condition is done by professional twisters tCliambalia) 
a man and a buy working togetbor who sit under a .shelter. Donblo threads 
arc stretched tbrongb loops fixed on poles to a distance of 2S f/oy. eaidi yny 
being 4 feet. Sev<'ti pnirs of .such thread are worked at a time and 
called a torn. Siriall sidiidles are fixed to flic ends aliich hang in front 
nf the woi'kers and Cwistiiig is done by rubbing the stalks of the spindles 
between the palms of both banks. When the length of the two ends of 
each pair shortens by one cubit twisting is taken to he complete. Fourteen’ 
turns make one ijhunidn. 
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The total length of thread jji a ahurnan is 7x2x28x4x14 ft. = 21,962 ft, 
c=7,317 yds. doubled thread or yards. 11 tlie weight ol a (jimiiian 

be 2i tolaa or one ounce (one tula=weight of a rupee) the ailk is taken 
to be 16-20 denier. 

If the silk is good ten ghumans or ounces are done in a day front 
morning till evening by a man and a hoy. The rate paid is Re. 1 per 
24 ghumans, i.e., ounces or about 11 annas per lb. Therefore the pair 
earns about Of Annas per day, the man 44 annas and the buy 2 annas. 

At Mirzapur— 

The process is practically the same hut the length of the stretch is 
22 gaj and 15 turns make a ghuman and the total length of raw silk in 
a ghiiiiuin is about 14,080 yards. A man and .a hoy I’liii do about 8 ounctvs 
in a day of 8 hours rocoiviug 6 annas, the man 3 annas 6 pies and the 
boy 2 annas C pics. Tlio rate comes to about 12 annas per lb. 

At Berhamporo the method is to 10 lengths at a time to make ono 
turn (/e?), tho length being 40 yards of 36" each. Four turns make ono 
pheti weighing oue tola (weight of a rupee). The charge paid is 4 annas 
per tola. Ono man turns out 12 tolas in a day and paid 6 annas plus 
oue anna 6 pics for a hoy as helper. The charge paid by weaver is 
Rs. 2 per lb. and the twi.ster has got to manage with this amount. 

At Sonauiukhi Babu rfannmandas Sard.a has made arrangements for 
twisting on an improved machine with by-eycle wheels doing 10 threads 
at a time. Degummod and doubled or trebled threads nre twisted. Ono 
hoy winds pirns which arc fitted to the m.achine and twisting done by 
another man. About .six ounces of twisted thread is produced in about 
10 hours and tho rate paid for both [liru winding and twisting for bleached 
thread is 14 annas per lb. or about 5 annas 3 pie.> per day. Babu 
Hanumandas has recently made better arrangement for twisting .at 
Vishniipur by applying power to a slightly better type of mfuhincs designed 
by him. 

Tho twisting described above is not the proper twist adopted in .silk 
weaving in advanced countries. Individual ihrend.s should be twisted and 
then doubled and Iwisicd in tho reverse direction. Twisting is best done 
on up-to-date nmehinerv. This is being arranged for in tlie rcorguni.sed 
Technological Institute nnd supply of properly twisted yarn and also crepe 
yarn will be arranged for for the linndloom weavers. 

Silk mills have thi'ir own arrangements for twisting. They do not 
BUpply tho handloom weavers. 

Ihjeing of silk yam .—Dyed thread is usc<i for borders of saris and 
dhotis, fndigenous veiietahle dyes have prnctleally gone out of use. 
Ordinary dyeing is done by tho weavers themselves. Mes.srs. Haverp Trading 
Company’s agents go about demonstrating the use of dyes. The weaving 
demonstration parties of the Industries Department also do the same. 
Tho Silk Weaving and Dveing Institute at Berliam|)nre do some dyeing 
for weavers. The Pure Silk Bh.andar and .Azad Silk Cottage both of 
Vi.shnnpur carry out the dyeing themselves of the silk required by llio 
weavers working for them. 

As regards cost the following notes nre .nvailnhle. 

At Sblbganj for inferior kin<i of rod border of saris in order to dve 
ono lb. tliicad the weaver uses about 0} anna.s worth of dve ami abo\il. 
2 nniiA.s for- fuel. el<'. Good dyeing is cosily. Dyeing in black eaiiuot 
be (lone bv tlm weavers nnd is not done hv professional d'l rs at Herhnniporo 
wlio charge Its 4 per lb. of thread dyed and an additional <hargo has 
to he ineurrod for postage, ete. 

One weaver dyer, Ttaiu Krishna Roglia of Bcriiampore, docs good dyeing 
in all colours at a charge of Rs. 3 per lb. 
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The following is tSie charge in the Silk Weaving and Dyeing Institute, 
Burhampore: — 

Cost of degumming and dyeing 1 lb. of raw silk with any fast dye 
(after degumming 1 lb. of raw silk will come to 11 to 12 oa. of degummed 
•ilk). 

Say—Indanthrcn Brilliant Green Dye. 


Cost of degumming 1 lb. of raw silk— 


1. Sajimati t Ib. 



Rb. 

0 

A. 

0 

p. 

6 

2. Neutral soap 2 oz. . . 

• 

• 

0 

0 

9 

3. Igepun T I oz. 

• 

* 

. 0 

0 

9 

Co.st of degumming materials . 

0 

• 

0 

2 

0 

Departmental cost SO per cent. 


• 

0 

1 

0 

Cost of degumming . 

• 

• 

0 

3 

0 

Cost of dyeing the same— 

1. Dye 1 oz. 

• 


. 0 

10 

6 

2. Igepon T t OZ- • • • • 

• 


. 0 

1 

0 

3. Caustic Soda 2 oz. . 

• 


. 0 

0 

6 

4. Sodium Hydro Sulphite 2 oz. . 


• 

. 0 

1 

9 

6. Glucose 2 oz. . . . . 


• 

0 

1 

0 

0. Sulphuric Arid 1 oz. 


• 

. 0 

0 

6 

7. Neutral soap 2 oz. . . 


• 

0 

0 

9 


Total 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of dyeing materials . 


, 

1 

0 

0 

Departmental charge 50 per cent. 

• 

• 

0 

8 

0 


Total 

1 

8 

0 

Cost of degumming and dyeing 1 lb. of 

raw 

silk 

is Rb. 1-11. 



l>yf,ing and printing of .tilk fabrics. —Pio<'os to be dyed and printed are 
woven kora, i.e., with unbleached and untwisted raw silk. Usually the 
body of the pieces i.s dyed and printing of designs done on borders and 
in some cases on the body too. In the manufacturing industry only this 
line may he said to have made progress of late. Dyed and printed saris 
have come largely into use and new designs in printing stimulate sale. 
New designs are a very important factor in this line. About twenty 
dyeing and printing factories have developed in and in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. There is a very largo and well equipped factory in Bombay 
known as Germania Dyeing and Printing House to which about 10 per cent, 
of goods to be dyed and printed are sent from Bengal, the remaining 
90 per cent, being dono in the province. Kora fabrics are sent to the 
dyers and printers who do washing, dyeing and printing. 

Systems under V'hich menvers VJork.—l. Some work on their own account. 
They purchase raw materials and weave and .soil the products to local 
mahajans, outside dealers who come to make purchases or shop-keepers in 
towns. 

2. Some mahajans have a clientele of weavers who do the weaving with 
raw materials supplied by tho mahajans and got hani for weaving at stipu¬ 
lated rates. 

.1. The majority of the silk weavers carry on at present in a hand 
to mouth fashion. They do a pi<-ce which they take to the mahajan who 





in sonic places arc also tire suppliers of raw silk. Tire raw silk is put 
in the account as sold to tlie weaver ol course with a prolit. When the 
woven piece is brought tire piei'e is haggled down as niuch as possible and 
entered in the account. Delicits in the account aceuniulates and have been 
the cause of ruin of many weavers. 

4. At Haswa there is a system called jaiiti (clippers) according to which 
a nialiajau gives out raw silk up to about 0 lbs. at a tune at market rato 
})lus 6 annas to 61 annas c.'ttra per lb. of silk. The weaver weaves tho 
silk, soils the products wherever ho can and repays the mahajan. 

5. Many weavers now work us journeymen with others who can enijiloy 
them and get stipulated local rates and arc not employed im fixed monthly 
wages. 

The rates for rewinding, twisting and weaving are everywhere about half 
those prevalent about seven years ago. 

I. (1) n'eaviny with hlenched anj twixti'il thrciid. —Notes on different 
centres are given below;*-' 

iShihganj—Silk Wcoiinij. —The silk loom in use here is of much better 
quality than that used in matka weaving and costs about Rs.. 20 to Us. 22 
with necessary accessories, ft lusts 40 or .50 years, occuiiies space 
1)1 cubits X 51 cubits. Only niinor parts require to he renewed. There are 
139 looms at work here. ?siii, dhoti, ohadar and gown piece of the kind 
produced here aro woven at Mirzapore in Murshidahnd district and 
Panchgucho in Birhlium district and at no other place. Silk of good ((uality 
and 16 to 20 denier thick is used, five niaiimls being consumed every 
month. 

The weavers are in distrcs.s. Tho economic situation is explained 
below: — 

Formerly there wore several local malmjans who were either weavers 
themselves or persons closely connected with weaving and understood tire 
business. Their system of work was to advance silk to the weavers and 
pay for weaving charges at a certain rate (hnni system). They nsi'd to 
sell the cloth to wholesale dealers and retail sliopkeoper.s at Caleirtta. On 
tho supply of the cloth the dealers and shopkeepers used to pay 75 per cent, 
of tho prlco and tho halunee was adjusted in the conrse of tire year. 

Marwari merchants then came into the field and at first used to buy 
their supplies from the local m.ahajans who naturally kept a sm.nll profit 
for thenisolvcs. The Marwaris then began to deal direi tlv with the weavers 
and as the silk prices rose, not only p.aid to the weaicrs the same rates 
as to the local mahajnns but often more in order to get work done, as 
ciiiickly ns possible. The weavers thus left the old malmjans and began 
dealing with tho Marwaris. The loe.al niahajans were cut in another way. 
The Marwari dealers advanced cloth to the Calcntta shopkeepers on eredit. 
Being masters of large funds they could afford to deal with the retail 
sellers on credit. The local niahajans were thus eliniinated. The Marwaris 
being now masters of the situation stopped the hnni system and purchased 

the woven fabrics from the weavers after haggling for the price and the 

price paid was often such as left the weavers with less than the old beni. 

There was now no alternative to the weavers hut to p.irt with the idoth 

sometimes \vith less than the cost of production. 

Tho cloths produced arc specialities limited to imrtieular .areas of weaving 
and the market also is limited. Actually there are too manv Iffarwaris and 
too niueh capital engaged in the business. Therefore there is competition 
for sale among Marwaris themselves. Thus there is less luofit in sale an ’ 
ffliis is made np by haggling down pricro paid to weavers and other exactions, 
such as charity, etc. 

Some of the weavers went so far ns to try to sell Ha ir prodnee at 
Calcutta. There however thev were at a still greater dls:i3vant.age. Tho 
shop-keepers dictated any price they liked heeanse they knew that tho 
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Weavers could not wait at Calcutta and must sell tlicir cloth even at 

great loss. I'liis was almost iinunably the case. 

Tlio prices ol' the produce have thu.s been artificially lowered. 

The cjuality ut tiie pi’ovlnce hua deteriorated as the weavers tried to 
aeeoniinodate tliemsi-'K es to lower priees by inlerior and rhea per protluee. 

The result has been great hardship to Uk- weavers, h rom .stalislies 

and e.'ileulations of selling priee.s and eosts ol prodoelion the weaver with 
tile laljooi' regularly applied oi hiniselr and the nienihors of his family 
h.nely inahes ahoiiL Its. f to Us. 0 per month Irom four pieces he is 

.ihie to weave on t)ie average. ]f the artificial lowering of tlie price can 
he stopped there will he immediately a ri-.e ol Re. 1 or Ks. 1-t per piece 
and the weaver ran thus gel about Us. !( or U.s. Ill pel' inonlh. ^Silh this 
he would he satislied. TTds is the prayer everycihere. 

T'he only soliiticm is to bring about an arrangement by which (1) the 
wc'Uvei's can purc-iuise lus raw material', c.c., raw silk at a tail' ]>ric’e at 
or near ins vilhege, Cd) can disjiose of his procime also at or near his 

vilhig;e at a fair I'liee, p'h ai.d liois lie felt wiili his business of weaving. 

f'rmc.c's ii/ ircoi'tiii/ tntli <iist at Sliihiiiini^ Malda ilifliii't. 

Raw sill; generally used—-IC to TO denier. 

1. First winding -usually clone by uomen folk in llie midst of house¬ 
hold Work. Cm' III. done' in about S day*——wage's paid 5 annas per Ih. 

2. Twi'ting l\ir w.'ii'p- .T iliiv.ii!.., together for holder and 2 together for 
the ground—picseiil rate U) annas to 12 annas |ier lb. 

Loss dnc' to the aliiive priKcvs'cs about l/l(i pari. The rates wc'ie nearly 
double about seven years ago. 

3. For a Id sari warp. 

Us. A. 

Raw sill; f) Ihs. for tana fwarp), fi Ih.s. for bharna 

(welt) at Us. .■i-'S pcT lb. .... fiO fl 

(1) First winiliiig (F.raii) 11 lbs. at As. 5 per 

lb.sT 7 

(2) Dcmhliiig and twisting of warp (lanat including 

border d lbs. -72 ghiinians at 21 ghumans 

per rupee ....... 30 

(3) Orawlng out the warp (I'laiiliafn) 33 pairs 

ghuimin at As. 1-3 pern pair .... 2 13 

(4) Fir.st spreading out and examining and 

arranging the warp (Talaindt) miituall.v 
helped and not paid for .... 

(5) Tlleachirig iKIiaii) of the warp done by 

weaver— 

ts annas per asho.s . . . . • ^ p a 

So.'ip—1 cake . . . . . ■ ) ' 

(01 Dyeing of border—14 Ihs. silk in red for rod 

hordered '■atis ...... 0 12 

(7) Examining warp while wet (Khari Tahandi) 1 Done witli 

(81 Winding up the warp ^■Jlnan) . . . . j mill mil help. 

(9) Sizing—done by weaver with Khai tpurclic'd 

padriy) paste . . . . ■ • . 0 1 

(10) Examining ^ized warp-donc< mntnall.v (Mnuda 


Total 


70 13 
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Rr. a . 

Brought forward . 70 ]3 

(11) Filling in rods in placo of the thread leashes 
(■lua ijuntlm) done by the weaver 

(l‘J) Fitting into reed {Sana tjuntha )—done by the 
weaver ........ 

(I.'i) Bemning (Jiiniit )—dune by the weaver with 
mutual help. 

(14) Border littod on seirarate warp—done by tlio 
weaver. 

(lo) Wi'aviiig the healds {Jlnir-lnla )—done by tlio 
weaver ........ 

The threads of the healds cost As. 8 and lasts 

lour weavings ....... 02 

(As will appear from the above many of the 
proies^es ale not jiaid lor and the aetnal 
easli expeiees for )irepaiing and setting up 
a war|) aiML'liitm about .“tS oiiiiees eome to 
about Rs, 7-13 or ahoui Rs. 2-1-3 per Ih.) 

(1(3) Donhling of weft, (llhanui) .at one anna per 
111. I'.xtra—f.ir 0 lbs. at As. 1 as ihi'ee ihreads 
are put in together ..... 0 G 

(17) Bleaehing the welt (7!/i<iiini IJimi) lor every 

2 lbs. 1 .soap, j 11). soda and fuel . . 0 8 

(18) Windin.o weft .after bleaehing (liliiirnn Idiitri 

fihni) (or ■! !h,= . at .‘i annas iK-r lb. . . 14 

(19) ()nilling .As. 2 per piere.2 0 

(211) Finishing -the eloili is .s|ire,id out and Ihnri 
starch ai'I'lied and dried at J anna per 
piece ........ 08 


Total . 70 9 


Receipt by sale of 1C pic'ees at Rs. . 0-8 per 

piece ........ 88 0 

7.1'S.S cost of produrtion.75 9 

Weaver gets ....... 12 7 


A weaver does oO pieces in a year or 4 pieces per month Ihereforo ho 
earns Rs. .3. 

Mneh of the laheoir is not iiaid for and the weaver earns generally 
Bo. 1 Jii'r iiicce cn- IJs. 4 to .5 per month. 

Tf by weaving he can earn Re. 1 more per piece his earning goes up 
to Rs. 9 or Rs. lO. 

?S .V 
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Processes with cost at Sonamukhi. 

For a warp (tjantn) ior 24 pieces of sari, euifli S yards x 45 iiu hes ready. 
The warp is to be d yards more in leiittUi and 47" wide, 
liequired—6 lbs. raw silk for warp. 

14 lbs. raw silk fur welt. 

Tls. A. i>. 

rruT'esses for warp - 
1. For bicacbiiif; (1 lbs. warp - 

Sod.i 11 lbs. . . . . . . . 0 2 0 

Sunlight soa[) .1 rakes . . . . . 0 2 d 

Fuel ........ 0 2 0 


Labour for boiling, B.asliiiig, strelcliiiig and 

drying tbr banks, 2 men . . . . 0 12 0 

Txtss in weight about 2-') to 2^ lior rent, 
each lb. ol raw .silk yielding nboiir 11 to 
llj oz. in bleai hod eoiidition ... 

Six lbs. yield about 4 Ib.s. .5 oz. blearlud 
2. Ifewinding the single thread in bh'iiched rondi- 


tion at 5 annas )irr Ih. for I lbs. 5 oz. . 16 0 

d. Doubling, trebling or <inadriipling at 1 annus 

per lb.116 

4. Sizing «ith Kluii (pan.hed )).'iddy')—starch 

cost about 1 anna, .stareliiiig done by 

weaver ‘hiin.self . . , . , , 0 10 

5. Rewinding after atartdiing at 2J annas jier 

lb.0 9 0 

6. Twisting at II annas per Ih. . . . . 2 l.'l 0 

Total . 7 0 9 


Therefore to get bleached yarn ready for warp the tsist per lb. excluding 
the price or the silk is Rs. 1-10. The twisted thread is now handed over 
to weavers n ho do tJie w.arping and we.aviiig. To get the B’urp for 
24 pieces read.v for weaving the weaver takes nbont a month and weaving 
regularl.v done takes ahont two months to romiileto the 24 pieees. There¬ 
fore on bho average eight jiieees are done in n month. He takes the help 
of the members of the fiunily and for some processes tbo help of as many 
ns four weavers is required, .411 weavers depend on sneh mntn.sl heli>. 
The h(inl tlie weaver reepivcs is Rs. 2 8 per piiwe for ordinaiy borders and 
Rs. .5 to Rs. 8 for comi'licated designs on .Taeqmsrds. 

The processes for setting up the warp and weaving for whidi the above 
hani is jiaid are— 

(11 Starching. 

(21 Rewinding after stardiing. 

(3) I jnilurft, i.r,. separating out in batches of twenty threads 
together on a swift. 

(41 Stretching onl the warp. 

(51 Joknm or sefiaratiiig out the loops at one end as the w.irp is 
strotehed. 

(61 Fitting the warp into n wide-meshed reed. 

(7) Removing entanglements and beaming at the same time, 

(8) Applying stareb on the warp which is spread out and held in a 

Btretehed condition for the purpose and brnslied and the wide 
mesherl reed i- loi-bei) from one end to tile other. The warp 
is beamed up for the looirt. 
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(0) Fitting into the weaving rood. 

(10) Preparing the liealds. 

(11) Starching the weft threacla, 

(12) Preparing pirus, 

(13) Weaving. 

The cost of producing 24 pieces sari in one warp is as follows by Babu 
Hunumandas Sarda’s hriii— 





Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Raw .silk 20 lbs. at R.s. G-8 por 

lb. Tie 

says 




he pays one rupee per lb. more tluin 

tile 




prevalent rate in order to get good thread 

130 

0 

0 

Blciudiing expenses 



3 

2 

0 

Rewinding after bleaching . 



4 

11 

0 

Doubling ..... 



4 

4 

0 

Rewinding after .srarching 



2 

5 

6 

Twisting ..... 



13 

0 

0 

Weaving ..... 



60 

0 

0 

Dyeing of threads for bonier 



6 

0 

0 

Washing 1 anna por piece . 



1 

8 

0 

Fiiii.shing 1 .anna per yard 

* U 


7 

8 

0 


Total 


233 

7 

0 


or Us. 0-12 por piece. 

Till' Pure Silk Cloth Bhandar, Vishnupiir, had W weavers at Sonamiikhi 
and according to figuns supplied by the Bliandar for 11 months from 
February to December, 1937. 

Average length of sari.s woven by each weaver 

in a month is. 2()-3 yards. 

Ra. A. p. 


Average honi paid per yard . . . 0 11 8 

Tlic earning of a weaver per month varied from 
alKiut R.s, 1-S to R.s. 22-4 and the average 
was ........ 8 G 8 


The same Bhandar had during the same period of 11 inonth.s 5.') weavers 
at Vishnupur. 

The average length woven by a weaver per month 24-7 yards. 

Rs. A. p. 

Average buni jiaid per yard . . . . 0 In 8J 

The earning of a weaver in a month varied from 
about Rs. 3 to Us. 02 and the average 
wa.s . . . . . . . 24 4 4i 

A kind of very thin flimsy s.aris and (sari and n chadar piece) 

together dyptl in fleeting colours is woven in Sonamiikhi, Vishnupur and 
Rirsinga in Bankiira district costing about Rs. 2-2 to Rs. 3-S per piece. 
They arc exported to Bebar, the I'nitcd Provinces .and Orissa for use in 
marri.ages. The complaint of the weavers is that niahaiaiis wanted cheaper 
and cheaper iiuality, thus leading to deterioration in quality. 


Prnressfs Jiith rost at Tirrhamporp. 

For grind pieces of saris as woven at Bcrliiimpure each mensuriny 
6i yds. X 46’'. ' 
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For a full tana for cloven saria 60 yds. 2 ft. (J inch length in excess 

i.s required for every oj yd.s. of cloth). 

K.s. A. 

1. flaw silk for body only 4 lb. at Rs. 6 per lb. . 24 0 

2. Kxpenses for preparing tho warp— 



Rs. A. 

(a) Rewinding at As. 8 per lb. 

2 0 

(b) Twisting at Hs. 2 per lb. . 

8 0 

(c) Spreading out the tana at As. 7 


per lb. 

1 12 


- 11 12 

N.B .—Tho warp losses 1/16 in weight in the above two processes. 

3. Raw silk for border 2) lb. at Its. 0 per lb. . . 15 0 

(a) Dyeing llln border in lust red 

(lye, caustic soda, .soup, etc. . 3 8 

(h) Water, fuel, labour, etc., ono 
rupee per lb. of <legumnn!d 

thread.2 0 

- 5 8 

4. Bleaching the warp and border total weighing 61 lb.— 

Rs. A. 

(а) Soda ....... 26 

(б) Soap.3 6 

(c) Fuel.4 0 


(d) Labour (own)—if hired two 

men for 10 unnas ix:r day 0 10 

—- - 0 10 

5. Starching tlx? w.srp at 2 annas for every piece 1 6 

6. IJcamiuK the warp usually done with niutual 

help Ht least 4 men being rettuired who aro 

given only oiU' f(>cd.0 8 

7. (a) B'itting into the rc<nl usually done by 

weaver. If hired labour engaged two mon 
re(|uircd for a day lor 10 annas 
(h) Tho reed with 2,7li<) dents costs R.s. 3-6 but 
is used for 4 weavings. Titcr<*foro cost for 
a single weaving.0 13 

8. (n) Preparing tho heiild (Tiaw-tnUi) usunlly 

done h.v the weaver himself. Tt takes 4 days 
if properly done but can be done in 3 days 
indifferently ....... 

(b) The string costing Re. 1 lusts for 4 weavings, 

therefore for one ws'aviiig .... 04 

0. Raw silk for weft 51 lb. at Rs. 5-8 per lb. . 30 4 

Preparing the weft— 

Rs. A. 

(a) Rewinding at As. 8 per lb. . 2 13 

(}>) Bleaching . . . 0 14 

(r) Rewinding the bh'uebod tbreiid 

3^ lbs at As. 1 per lb. 0 15 

- 4 9 

10. Bam for weaving at .4s, R per yard for the 

total of 11 iiiece.s, i.r.^ 601 yds. . 30 4 

11. Piru winding at As. 4 per piece, i.c., 51 yds. 

for 11 pieces ....... 2 12 


Total 


127 10 



Therefore the cost of production to tho weaver per jpiece is Rs. 11-9-8. 

The weaver lias to sell it jirohably at R.s, 11 or even at Rs. 10-8 to 
the mahajan who sells it usually at not less than Rs. 13. Here fne 
difficulty of the weaver who earrics on work on his own account. 

For such pieces a mahajan who wishes to get good cloth prepared paj’s 
tho raw silk and the total weaving cost at Rs. 6 per piece which covers 
»n cost on condition that each jiiece of sari is completed with about 
one lb. of raw silk. In the above case sari has consumed 14/Id lb. and 
apart from price of raw silk tbe cost bas come up to Rs. 5-5 jicr piece. 
IJjlder .such conditions the mabajiin will not pay tlie weaver Rs. ti but only 
Rs. 5-8 per piece. Tbe malnijaii thus cxcrciso.s a control on tho weaver; 
Expert weavers as ii lulo can tni'ii out .sucti pieces with only about a lb. 
of raw silk without interfereuco with quality. 

For weaving pieces the time taken is about throe months. On the 
average 40 pieces can be woven in a year apart from the time taken 
to prepare and sot up the warp, about ten to eleven days for each warp. 


PnOCESSES WITH COST AT MittZAPORE. 

Frepamtioii of the warp. 

1. Rewinding or ro-roeling of raw silk done with liand, about 2 ounces 
being done in a day for which 9 pies is paid or about 6 annas irer lb. 

2. Doubling and twisting done by i)rofcs.sional twister.s (Chambalia) a 
boy and a man doing about 8 ounces in a day for which 6 annas is paid 
or 12 annas per lb. 

3. For stretching out the warp for every five yards and 46 inches wide 
bnn-i paid is IJ to IJ annas. For fourteen sari warp the total bam paid 
is about R.s. 1-5 which is earned in about 4 days or 5 annas a day. 

4. Tying up the stretched warp by passing threads at tho alternate 
loops—(lone by the weaver liimsclf. 

5. Bleaching—For every two lbs. of raw silk 4 Tb. soda and one cake 
sunlight soap are us(‘d and including find the co.sb comes to about 4 annas. 
The bleacliing is done by tho weaver himself. 

C. The bleached warp is soaked in water for 24 hours. 

7. Removing eiitaiiglenients and retying tho loops (Khari tahandi). 
Labour paid at 71 pics per every five yards or about 9 annas for a 
14 piece warp. 

8. Sizing with Khai starch (parched paddy) co.st about one anna for 
whole warp. Sizing done by the weaver himself. 

9. Fitting in rods at tho loop.s {Jhap parana) done by the weaver 
himself. 

10. Pitting into rood—done by tho weaver himself with the help of 
a boy. 

11. Fitting on the beam—done by the weaver himself. 

12. Fitting on the loom—done by the weaver himself. 

13. Preparing healds (haw tola )—done by the H'oavcr himself. 


Preparation of weft. 
.1. Rewinding at above rate. 

2. Boiling off at above rate. ' 
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3. Spc’ond rewinding and doubling at half rates. 

4. Pirn winding and starching at the same time. Jla/ii paid Is 1 anna 

tor every five yards woven. The j)iru winder supplies pirus to I weavers 

at a time and earns about one anna per day. 

Tito following is an iiiatanco of ebeaper weaving producing inferior 
cloth with 13-15 denier thick silk almost wdiolly imported at Alirr.apur. 
The niahajan advances the raw silk and finni for every piece 5 yds. x 45" 

at the rate of Its. 2-8 which has to cover all e.speuses. 

For 14 dhoti pieces woven on one warp— 


For warp 4 lbs, raw silk 
,, weft 1} lbs. ,, ,, 

For preparation of warp 


advanced, 
cost incurred 


is as follows; — 


Its. A. p. 


(a) Kewinding at fi annas per Ih. . . . 18 0 

<li) Twisting at .\s. 12 per lb. . . . . 3 0 0 

(c) having out the warp at 11 annas for every 

live yanls . . . . . . . 16 0 

((f) For degtiinming the warp duhonr own) . . 0 8 0 

(c) Tohiuidi or arranging tln> warp, (> nioii tor 
half day rctiuired hut eniried out with 
mutual help and only one leed being 
given to the men ..... 

(/) Fitting rods at the loops (itia-tmrdno) 2 men 
(done by weavt r) ..... 

(q) Joriin or beaming. .5 men for one day, but 
mutually helped ...... 

(fi) Fitting into reed—2 men for 1 d.ay—done by 
weaver ....... 


(i) Preparing heaUl —1 man for a day—done by 
weaver ....... 


For prepaiatioii of weft— 

(a) Degnniming C lbs..0 12 0 

(i) Pewinding and iloubling after dogumraing 

about 4 lbs. at 3 annas per lb. . . . 0 13 6 

(c) Piru winding . . r. . . . . 0 14 0 


Total . 8 12 0 


For 14 pieces hnni received is Ps. 35. Therefore actnal cash riv-eipts 
after deduction of expenses is about Rs. 26-3-G or about Rs. 1-14 per piece 
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which includes hi? own labour and labour mutually rendered. On the 
avorago G pieces are woven in a luuiilh. 

Rs. 

The cost to the iiiahajan is price of raw silk 10 lbs. at 


Ks. 5-8 per lb.65 

Jiani i)aid for 14 pieces ...... 35 

Total . 90 


This works out to about Tls. 6-G-lO per piece. The .selling price is said 
to be about Us. 0-12 to Us. 7-8. 


CoH at Silic U’l'di'ing and Pijeinij Insfiiufi’, Berhampore. 

An estimated cost of manufacture of 21/20 denier mulberry silk into 
sari fabric. 


Rs. A. 


<l) Cost of 1 lb. of reeled silk yarn reeled on 

Italian basin in the Institute . . 0 8 

(2) Cost of winding 1 lb. of .silk yarn working 

8 hours per day.0 10 

(3) Cost of twisting the .same yarn ... .20 

(4) Cost of deguinming the .same yarn . . .03 

(5) Cost of dyeing the border yarn only with any 

fast dye (including departmental rust) . 0 8 

Cost of finislied yarn . 9 13 


(From 1 lb. of raw silk only 12 oz. of finished 
yarn is obtained after deguminiiig and dyeing 
and therefore 1 lb, of finished silk comes to 
Rs. 13-6 only.) 


(C) Cost of finished .silk yarn 1 lb. 

(7) Bobbin winding at A.s, 2 per lb. 

(8) Cost of warping of 1 lb. of silk 


13 6 
0 2 
0 4 


(9) Cost of weaving at As. 3 per yard of 
8i yds. X 47" .silk piece or about l .J pieces 
of silk sari . . . . . . 1 10 


(10) Overhead and other charges including profit . 2 0 


Total . 17 6 


Tho cost of 1 piece 5} yds. best quality of silk sari from the above 
estimate comes to Rs. 11-12 approximately. 

I (S) Kara veaving .—Baswa (Rirbbum district). TTere Kora (unbleached) 
and untwisted weaving is practised, Sri Gandhi Ashram which has 
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54 weavers working under it lins suijplied the following figures from their 
books lor u period of about four years ■ May^ lf)33, to dune, 11)37. 

No. of scpiare yards woven by the weavers in 
a inonlli has varied Iroin about 23 to 

]().'! and on iho avnago pel' weaver . 41 sq. yds. 

On the average silk used per square yard of 

woven fabrie ...... 4i tolas. 

Ra. A. r. 

Tho earning per month per weaver has varied 
Iroin l!s. 4 to Hs. 15-15 and on tho 
avertii'e (ler weaver . . . . . 7 7 1 

.\verage earning per square yard . . . 0 0 7'9 

Similar llgures supplied by the Pure Silk Rhnndar whkdi worked with 
62 weavers from February to Dceember, 1937, i.e., for 11 months. This 
form showed only length.s in yards. 

Average outturn by a weaver per month . . 17'7 yards. 

Rs. A. p. 

.\vcragn wages paid to tho weaver jier yard . 0 2!) 

Average wages earned by a weaver in a month 3 0 11 

Sri Gandhi Ashram gave on 3rd January, 1938, the following cstimatos 
of cost and earning hy weavers. 


Suns b'-i yds. X 4-5 inclifs. 

Rs. A. P. 

For <nio warp for 11 saris with blouse ])ieces— 

1. Price of *JJ Ihs. raw silk for warp at Rs. G-8 16 4 0 

2. Price of 4')3 lbs, raw .silk for weft at 

Rs. 0 .28 14 0 

3. Winding or rc reeling of 2J lbs warp . 0 12 6 

4. Preparing the warfi.0 15 0 

5. Weaving and pirn winding dolio by the 

weaver and his family 

Total eash expenses . 40 13 0 

Receipt by sale of 11 pieces at Rs, 5 each 55 0 0 

liieome of the weaver representing the 

return for bis labour for 33 days work . 8 2 6 


(Idirn pieces 10 yd.v. xod inches. 

Rs. A. 


For ono warp for seven pieces— 

1. Price of 2 lbs. raw silk for warp at Rs. 6-8 . 1.3 0 

2. Price of 4-ft lbs. raw silk for weft at Rs. 6 27 R 

3. W^indiiig or re-reeling of 2 lbs. warp . . 0 10 

4. Preparing the warp 0 14 

Total cash expense.? . 41 14 

Receipt by .'alo of 7 pieces at. R.s. H each . 49 0 

Income to tho wearer for weaving I'iru, 

winding, etc., during 35 days ... 72 
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Gott of proibiction iif printed ijands. 

Fdi- a savi anil bloiiw pn'i-i- (>i _viF. x Jn iuclies (tlie practiLc is to have 
51 yds. sail ;ind one yard is (iriiiied lor a blouse). 

Ua. A. p. 

(1) Jf woven witli one thread in lli« wari) and 
lU'ii'S.sai'ily of thiiiiicv (iiialily--8 ounies 

raw silk at Ks. 5-8 per lb. . . . . 2 12 0 

BaiU lor weaving . . . . . 18 0 


Total . 440 


These sell in whole.salc market at Rs. 4-12 to Its. 5. 

Rs. A. r. 

(2) If woven witli double thread in the warp— 

11 ounces raw silk at Rs. 5-8 per lb. . 3 12 6 

Biuii for weaving . . . . . . 18 0 

Total . 5 4 0 


These .sell in wliote-salo market at Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 0. 

Dyeing and printing each piece eo.sts Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 seeording to 
quality and de.sign. Dyeing, printing and transit eharges where printing 
is done at the niinimuin rare come to about Rii. 2-8. A sari costing about 
Rs. 8-8 generally sells at Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-8. 

Ilandkerehief.s '18"xl8" are cut from pieces 10 yards x 40", twenty 
liandkcreliiefs being obtained from tlie piece. The appro.siiiiate cost is as 
follows with double tliread in the warp— 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

14 ounces of raw .silk at Rs. 5-8 

|)«r lb. . 

4 

13 

0 

Bani for weaying . 


2 

4 

0 


Total 

. 7 

1 

0 

Each handkerchiof costs 

. . . 

0 

5 

8 

Printing (barges for each piece 


0 

0 

0 


Total 

0 

7 

8 

Wliolesalc price is about Rs. 6 per 

do7,on. Retail 

1 price 

])rr picco 

annas. 







Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Witli single thread in llic warp— 





II onni'Cs of raw silk at Rs. .5-8 

per lb. 

3 

12 

f> 

B<ini for weaving . 

. 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

. 5 

12 

G 

Coat per piece 

. . • 

0 

i 

7 

Printing cost 

• 

0 

2 

0 

- 

Total 

. 0 

6 

7 

.Wholesale rate—Rs. 5-4 per dozen. Retail price 3 

annas _ 

pc 

r piece. 
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Matha weaving {Idampore). 

Process of matka weaving witli cost. 

Weavers [nin’li.-ise the thread in ihe weekly hdt on Thursday in small 
hanks called pheti. Then the processes carried out aro the following; — 

(1) iViiuliiig .—The phrUs aie rewound into large hanks each weighing 

uhoul 8 ounces. Usually clone by the weavers’ faiidly. li by 
hired labour rates paid are 9 pies per lb. 

(2) Soaking the hanks for a night in water. 

(3) Degununing (klmri). 

About 10 Ihs. thread is deglimmed at ii time with soda at 
the rate of two ounces for every Ih. of thread and occasionally 
with soap in addition. Soda costs about 1 anna 3 pies and 
fuel about 2 annas. The hanks aro then wa'hed and dried. 
All this is ilone by the wesaver himself. If by hired labour it 
costs 4 iinnas for a man. Lo.ss in deguniming of thri>ad 
prepared with pulse meal is about 7/10. 

(4) Rewinding after degumining {hhiiii-phirnn) into luinks weighing 

about one ounce. Ustiiilly done by the family jiiembers. If 
hy lured labour rate paid is pics per lb. of degiimined tbroad. 

(5) Sizing With size prepared by boiling meal of siindried (not par¬ 

boiled) rid'. Koi' every Ih. of thiead about 5 oniiecs of rice meal 
is required. Done by the weaver. 

(0) Rewinding in wet size. Usually done hy the family members. If 
dune by hiri'd labour the rate paid is "1 pies per Ih. of 
clogunimed thread. 

(7) I’ropariug bobbins for warp. Usually done hy family memhers. 

If hy hired l;ihonr rates p;iul arc half anna per lb. of deguinined 
thread, 

(8) Strotebing out warp for a 12 sari length (60 yds. y 44'')—warj) 

slioidd bo 1 inch more for each yard of woven cloth length and 
weft should be 1 iiicb more than the width rccpiiied in the 
woven cloth. 

Rates paid arc:— 

As. 

For !)IK)-1,400 threads iann .... 8 

For 1,600-2,(X)0 threads fiuicc .... 12 

(9) Preparing bcalds—for a 44 inch piece one man takes a whole day 

and paid 6 annas if pl:ii>i and 3 hours more if twill and paid 
9 annas. 

(10) Fitting reed—takes 3 liotirs for 44 inch sari and if ))y hired 

labour rate paid is—3 annas. 

(11) Winding up on beam—a 12 sari length takes 8 hours and if 

by hired labour cost is—G annas. 

(12) For weft the elegnmmed thri-ad is wound nn pirns and if done 

hv liired labour rate paid is 75 pies per lb. of degummed 
thread. 

(13) For thans the threads are dniihled and twisted and if done by 

hired labour rate's paid are 8 annua per lb. 

(14) Dyed threads arc used in borders, ’ 
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Cost of production of matka cloth. 

For a 12 sari warp, each woven sari iiieasurinn 5 yds. x 44" or a total 
warp ot (50 yds. x 44" with medium thread, 11 lbs. lor warp and 11 lbs. 
ior weft arc recjuired. The preparatory processes take about 7 to 8 days. 
The cost is us lollows; — 


22 lbs. thread at Rs. 4 per lb. . 

1. First winding 22 lbs. at 9 pies per lb. 

2. Uiearliing -after bleaching the woiglit is 

about 12 lbs. 

3. Second winding 12 lbs. at 7J pies per lb. 

4. Sizing expenses— 

llic-c IJ lbs.—2 annus 

Fuel— i anna. 

5. Winding in wet size, 12 lbs. at 7J pies per 

lb. 

6. Bobbin winding—0 lbs. at 4J pies per lb. 

7. Stretching wait), fitting into reed—2 men 

whole day. 

8. Preparing heald— 1 man whole day 

9. Pirn winding for weft—1 anna per lb. 

10. Bdvi for weaving at Rs. 1-B per pic<e 

11. Washing at 2 annas per piece 


Rs. A. P. 
88 0 0 
1 0 0 

0 14 0 
0 7 6 

j 0 2 0 

0 7 6 
0 2 3 

0 12 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
18 0 0 
18 0 


Total 


112 2 3 


F.ach piece therefore costs .about . 


9 .5 6 


The piece sells in the hdt at about Rs. 9-8 or even at Rs. 9, Tho 
weaver gets his haril. Dealers come to the weekly hot and make purchases. 


Enclosure IT. 

Bnppli'vicntnrii qncsfionx irkich (trn.tr in the rnnrfc of nrnl cridenre of 
Gorcrnmrnt rrprcscntntivrx. 

1. Acreage of mulberry and reconciliation with figures given before 
(nlreadv suhmitted). 

2. Possihle volume of production. 

3. Quantity of leaf without twigs required for production of one Ih. 
cocoons. 
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3A. Details of Rs. 97 stated to bo the initial cost of starting an aero 
of luulborry (already submitted). 

4. Revised ligures of leaf without twigs in all stalemeiils. 

5. Details of labour for mulberry eiiliivation for one aero with rates 
of labour, actual hours of work and price of nianures. 

0. Similar details as above for rearing. 

7. .\nnexure V of reply to general questiounnire (yield of cocoon.s) 
uurkocl on the basis of 11U layings (already submitted). 

8 . Reconciliation of yiokl of 2d lbs. cocoons from an ounce of seed with 
48 lbs. given before. 

9. Possible figures of yield when the now raec.s aro introduced. 

10. Details of cost of production of seed. 

11. Actual cost of production of a lb. of cocoons with reference to 
Annexure VT and statement in reply to question 2d (h)- 

12. Present position as regards seed prodiietion and supply. 

13. Price of cocouns in dilfcreiit ilistrhts. 

14. Cost of production of raw silk in Dio last livo years with price. 

15. Outturn in reeling per basin per day. 

1(5. Percentage of reeling waste—dilForcnccs to bo explained. 

17. The amount at present being spent by Ouvernnient and for what 
purposes. 

18. Compare costs of fuel, etc., for reeling given lust time (page lot of 
Tariff llo.srd’s Report) with the present costs. 

19. Nniiibcr of reelei's under ohseivalion with number of basins. 

19A. Statement oii Chora silk. 

20. The expenses in Jat>an on the basis of a lb. of raw silk. 

21. Freight rales from Jaiian. 

22. Pi'ojiortioii of indigenous silk used and sold locally. 

23. Clost of rc-reeling. 

24. Cost of preparing ,a lb. of yarn from raw sillc nml loss in weight. 
2d. Cliarges for dyeing (im bided in Note on weaving). 

2(1. Maiuifactuiiiig co.st of I dozen Imndkoreliiefs and their weiglit. 

27. Number of weaier.s independent of malmjaiis tim lmled in Note on 
weaving). 

28. Number of looms iii mills woihlng with arliricial silk. 

29. Quantity of raw silk eonsumed in dilfoient centres of weaiiiig. 

30. Cost of .saris. 

31. I'lmploymeut of weavers—what proportion work as daily wage 
earners) included in Note on wcuv'iiig). 

32. .Net profits from saris. 

33. Protection acrsii.s bounty. 

34. Average acreage of iniilberrv jicr cearor. 

3.1. Total cxpeiulilure for silk industry in Thiig.ul. 

30. Average silk content of cocoons f<ir the whole year- Annexure T. 

37. Pcrcentago of waste spun with hand. 

SrriM.F.MKNT.MlV QrKSTION No. 2. 

Whfit ma>j hi: nmriniiim 7 »rodiiff;oii in liinijnl ij proti'rf'wn h rirnmicd. 

If protcelion to such an extent is granted that a rearer can get 
U annas per lb. of loeomi:.-, it i.-; c'-i'ceted that tlic acreage under mulberry 
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will increase to 25,000 in the course of ahunt 5 years, when the proiluctiou 
of cocoons is estimated to rise to about 1;'),0(J0,(KXJ lbs. and that ol raw 
-silk to about 1,000,000 ibs. 


SUITLEMENTABY QUESTIONS NoS. 3, 6 AND 11. 

Iteijarding cost oj production of a Ih. of cocoons. 

The census of which results are given in Annc.\urc V'l covers the 
period from October, lOllfi, to Septeiiibor, 10.37, and does not include the 
almost total failure of crop in Xovombor, 1937. Tho anuoxure is based on 
aidual censu.s curried out during a period of fairly normal conditjous. 

In tho statement in reply to question 93 regarding cocoons from 1 oz. 
of seed tho cost of labour is not increased but is actual according to 
census while cost of leaf with twigs is at increased rate of '8 pies per lb. 
and taken at 30 lbs. with twigs per lb. of cocoons. As no increase is 
accepted until satisfactory proof is given for Ibis incrc.TSc a revised state¬ 
ment is given below according to actual census (Annexuro VI) without 
any increuso on lb. outturn. 



Malda. 

Mursbidabad. 

Birblium. 

1. Co.st of sc>ed 

As. p. 

0 1-03 

As. r. 

0 2-35 

As. 

0 

p. 

2-17 

2. Labour cost for rearing 
— feeding woriic, 

litter ch aning, colled- 
ing and cutting 

leave.s, picking u|) 
ripe worms, etc., 
caleulatcd on actual 
hours employed— 






(i) Family 

0 

8-75 

1 6-80 

1 

n-oi 

(ii) Hired 

0 

3 OC 

0 0-82 

0 

2 -U8 

3. Quantity of leaf fed 
(without twigs) 


13i lbs. 

18 lbs. 

' 

11 ) lbs. 

4. Price of leaf (own 
leaf calculatod at 
census price and not 
at increased rate) 

1 

6G3 

2 6-27 

1 

8 01 

6 . Disinfection labour 

calculated on actual 
hours employed— 






(1) Family 

0 

0 20 

0 0-70 

0 

1-22 

(ii) Hired 

0 

012 

0 0 07 

0 

0-2.3 

(iii) Disinfectant . 

0 

021 


0 

2-74 

6 . Cost of appliances 

0 

1-76 

0 2-.58 

0 

2 •5.3 

Carried over 

2 

10-00 

4 7-.50 

.3 

7-20 
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Maid*. Murshidabad. Birbhum. 


As. p. 

Brought forward . 2 lO-DG 

7. Miscellaneous labour— 

such us repairs of 
bouse, plucking 

cocoons, drying and 

storing cocoons and 

selling expenses, otc., 

calculated on actual 
houis employed— 

(i) Family . . 0 O'llo 

(ii) Hired . . 0 0-35 


As. F. 
4 7-59 


0 1-53 

0 o ;vt 


As. F. 

3 7-29 


0 1-46 
0 0-83 


Total . 2 11-6G 4 9-1G 3 9-67 


An ounce of seed under present conditions has not been observed to 
yield more than about 28 lbs. of co< cams (ride reply to supplementary 
question 8). This is taken in the statement below us the basis lor calculating 
cost of production of cocoons from one ounce seed, based on the preceding 
statement. . 



Statement. 

Malda. 

Murshidabad. 

Birbhum. 



Ha. A. 

r. 

ICs. 

A. 

F. 

R.S. 

A. 

p. 

1 . 

Cost of seed 

0 3 

9 04 

0 

5 

.5’80 

0 

5 

91G 

2 . 

Cost of labour 

1 15 

3 20 

3 

3 

11-28 

2 

9 

6-96 

3. 

Cost of food for 
worms 

2 n 

5-G4 

4 

0 

7-56 

2 

14 

8-28 

4. 

Co.st of .applianees 

Other expenses (Dis¬ 
infectant) 

0 4 

1-28 

0 

G 

0-24 

0 

5 

10-84 

5. 

0 0 

5'88 




0 

6 

4-72 


Total 

5 3 

1G4 

8 

G 

0-88 

0 

10 

3-96 

In 

this connection tbe 

following 

points 


consideration 

; _ 

- 


(1) Quantity of leaf required for producing one lb. cocoons. The 

census for rearing in Malda (Anuexurc VI) showed 27 lbs., 
Mnrshidahad 3G lbs, and Birliimm 29 lbs. leaf with twigs 
fed to worms for producing one lb. cocoons. Usually there 
is some wastage in the form of unsuitable or too teinler leaves. 
Tbe amount should be taken at about IG lbs. leaf without 
twigs, which is the figure taken in Japan and also in Mysore, 
in both of which pluckeil leaf is used. 

(2) T.abonr for rearing as will bo evident from tlu' detrrils of rates 

and hours of einplovment snbmittod has been ealiulalcd only 
for aclu.al hours of work at very low rates prevalent at the 
time duo to depression whieh are nearly half fhost' under 
normal conditions. The rates of wages and actual hours of 
employment arc analysed of only .3 out of 20 rearers in Mald.a 
district (.Vnnexure VI-A). Cost of prnilmtioii will certainly 
iiiereasc when wag«*s risi*. T.ahnnr sboiiM be inercasr'd bv at 
least fift.v I'Ci' i-eiif. Seed cocoons also ba\e to be replaced by 
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examined eggs. Taking these facts into consideration the cost 
of production of a lb. of coi^oons will be as follows. The price 
of leaf is calculated at 1-7 pies per lb. without twigs. 

Bs. P. 

1. Cost of seed—4 examined layings at 1 pie each . . .004 

Rs. A. 

Average price of 1 kahan Nursery seed . .11 

Cost of examination, papers, etc. . . .10 


Total . 2 1 

From one kahan of seed 400 examined 
layings arc normally expected. There¬ 
fore price of 1 laying is about 1 pie. 

2, Cost of labour—(according to Census— 

Annexuro VI)— 

Its. A. p. 

Holds 0 1 1-40 

Mursbidabad , 0 1 10'2(J 

Birbhum . .01 6'82 


0 4 S-48 


Rb. a. p. 

Average for throe distriota . . . . 0 1 6*8 

By adding 50 per cent. 0 0 8-9 0 2 2-70 


3. Cost of loaf at 10 lbs. (without twigs) per lb. of cocoons at 1-7 


pies per lb. 10 X 1*7 . . • . . . • .02 .8-20 

4. Cost of appliances—actual census of three districts . . .0 0 2'28 


6 . Othor expenses—disinfectant -21 pies os observed at Halda is 

taken as the average. . 0 0 0-21 


ToUl . 0 6 0-39 




DeidiL^ of labour ro.ot ^huwn it, the ahutrad certtus of Kf a ring cocoons [Annsxure (?) of the replies lo general questionnaire. 
Name—Khetranath Da^, Residence—liiramijui. District Malda. 
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per Re. 

























ANKEXDRE VI A. 

Dtlailt of labour eioutn in the abstract census of Rearing cocoons (Jnnexwe 6) of replia to general questionrtaire. 
Name—Jaya Govinda Daa, Residence—Birampur, District Malda. 
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DtUlils of labour cost shown in the abstract census of Rearing cocoons {Annexure 6 of the replies to general questionnaire). 
Name—Mahendranath Monda!, Residence —Mahadipur, District Jlalda. 


^34 




















Labour cost for produoinj^ one ib. cocoon represents Rs. 0-1-8*10 pies. 

The avera;^3 labour cost for proiucing one lb. cocoon represents Ha. 0-1-4*8 pies taken f*t)ai thrw 
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C'ontra<'t labour and cart 
hire 
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SuPi'L.KMiiNTAHy Question No. 5. 

With regard to cost of production of mulberry a revised statement is 
submitted worked out on one acre basis from the actual census—Revised 
Aunexure IV. 

It ha.s to bo pointed out in this connection that in this statement 
actual hours of work have been taken and wages calculated for them. 

The labour engaged and rates taken ar<! analysod in the case of tlirco 
of thorn 23 cultivators in Btatoraciib given below (Annexure IV-A) on 
maintenance of mulberry. 

The period of this census was unaffected by flood and drought which 
unfortunately arc experienced frequently, espeidally of late. 

Proper manuring is also not given as will be seen in the statement 
of cost of cultivation in 13 centres by the 2.3 cultivators (Aunexure IV-B). 

If an approximate estimate of cost of cultivation based on experienco 
of the local practices wore attempted allowing for fair rates of wages, 
for sufficient manuring and for loss duo to floods and drought, it would 
be ns follows : — 

An estimate showing the cost of cultivation of mulberry land under 
fairly normal condition as made out from general experience of prevailing 
.practice. 

Malda THstrict. 




Cost per bigba. 
Rs. A. 

Cost per acre. 
Ra. A. 

Root prunning 

in September 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Wooding 

«... 

1 

0 

.3 

0 

Ploughing 


0 

8 

1 

8 

1st digging with 

spado (October) . 

2 

8 

7 

8 

2nd digging in 

December-January 

.3 

0 

9 

0 

.3rd digging in 

April 

1 

fi 

4 

8 

4th digging in 

Juno 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1st weeding in 

July 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2nd wooding in 

August 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Fencing, etc. 
Manuring— 

• 

2 

8 

7 

8 


Tile practice is to manure with coW' 


dung or tank-weed.s in one year 
and with earth or silt in the next 
year. The cost being— 

Rs. A. 

25 cartloads of cow- 
dung or tank weeds 
at 6 annas each cart¬ 
loads . . . 9 6 

Spreading average . 1 8 

10 14 

Karth or sill spreading 
from surrounding 
ditches (1 a b o u r 
rharge.s) ... (52 

For two years . . 17 0 


Therefore for one year 

8 

8 

25 

8 

Rent .... 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Total cost 

. 2C 

0 

78 

0 
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Yield of leaf with twigs . . 75 mds. (85 mds. 10 225 mds. 

mds. allowance for 
drought and Qood, 
etc., 75 mds. 

Yield of leaf without twigs , . 37} mds. or 3,000 lbs. 0,000 lbs. 

Cost of leaf per lb. (without twigs) 1-68 pies or 1'7 pies. 

The above shows the present conditions which will continue for some 
time as practically the whole of the mulberry is of bush type. Attempts 
are being inado to find out improved high yielding mull)erry and to 
iiitrodiico trees or such forms of trees which will he acceptable to the 
rearers and which will not be affected by drought. With the introduction 
of Iheso measures tho cost of leaf is expected to bo reduced by about 
cent, per cent. 

The average cost of production in nurseries where all labour is paid 
for is 3-2 pies per lb. without twigs for 1937-3S. 


IIEVISKD ANNEXUIIE IV (Ref. to questionnaire 10 (iii). 


Ahatraet census of cultivation of leaf prepared on the basis of an acre 

of land. 


1. 

Period of observation. 

Malda. 

Noveralrer 193(1 

Murshidabad. 

lat April 1937 to 

Birbbum. 

May 1937 to 

2. 

Area under observation 
in acres 

to October, 
1937. 

28'26 

31bI March, 
1938. 

5-5 

March, 

1938. 

4-9 

3. 

Cost of labour for culti¬ 
vation per aero— 

(1) Family 

Rs. A. P. 

1 12 10 

Ua. A. r 

10 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

7 4 7 


(2) Hired 

28 1.5 11 

23 15 9 

8 2 3 

4. 

Cost of manuring per 
acre— 

(1) Priee of own 
manure 

5 4 1 

13 2 0 

1 15 10 


(2) Price of pur¬ 
chased manure 

4 7 11 

2 14 6 

2 0 8 


Spreading cost per acre— 
(1) Family 

0 7 6-5 

1 11 6 

0 4 3 


(2) Hired 

3 14 10 

4 11 6 

4 8 1-5 

5. 

Rent per acre 

3 8 4 

8 12 C 

7 15 1-5 

6. 

Total cost of cultivation 
per acre 

48 7 5-5 

0.5 4 3 

.32 2 10 

7. 

Less price of roots and 
sticks sold per ncro 

1 14 4-5 

2 10 0 

3 0 9 

8 . 

Net cost of cultivation 
per acre 

40 9 1 

62 9 9 

28 12 1 

9. 

Yield of leaves in lbs. 
without stem per acre 

7,615 lbs. 

9,198 lbs. 

0,840 lbs. 

10. 

Average cost of leaf per 
lb. without twigs 

1T7 

l-.TO 

■80 



ANNEXURE iv A. 

Haintenatif* of one acre of mulberry <n determined by actwtl ceneus in Mnlda District, October 193$ to September 1931. 


:38 



Includes upplication of earth. 











AJTNEXURE IV-B. 

Ccngiis talen for a-fceriaining Annual nperulUure in CuUhaling 1 (one) acre dry Jand under mulberry in the Dietrici of Malda. 



i !—Xte average cost oi cottivatiou per acre oomea to Ra. 46-8-10. 
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tANNKXURE IV-C. 


Cost of cultivation and yield or leaves. 


On the line 0/ Table XIX of Tariff Board’i Ueport based vn census 
(Annexure II') and actual yield of trees in liogra Nursery. 


Bush mulberry per aoro. 


Tree mulberry per acre 
(420 trees pur acre). 


■ 

Cost of 

Yield of 

Cost of 

Yield of 


cultivation 

leaves 

cultivation 

leaves 


iaolfldiag 

without 

including 

without 


manure. 

twigs. 

manuro. 

twigs. 


Its. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

1st year 

. 97 

Ml 

64 

Nil 

2nd year 

47 

75 

30 

Nil 

3rd year 

47 

90 

30 

52i 

4th year 

47 

95 

30 

65 

6th year 

47 

96 

30 

80 

6th to 15 year (10 years) 470 

960 

300 

800 

In 15 years . 

. 755 

1,305 

484 

997i 


or 404,400 lbs. 

or 

79,8W) lbs. 


(without twigs) 

(without twigs) 

Quantity of leaf per rupee— 







Lbs. 


(1) From Bush 



loa"} 

(without tw; 

(2) ,, Trees 


. 

165) 

Cost of loaf per lb.- 

— 



Pies. 

Bush 

. . t 


. 

1-39 

Tree 


. , 


M3 


N.B .—Tho cost of leaf in the above case is slightly higher th.'in which 
was obtained from actual census. This is accounted for by tho fact that in 
tho above case cost incurred in the 1st and 2nd years has been taken into 
eon.sideration without corresponding yield. If the figures are calculated 
when the plants come to a fairly stable yield they will be as below; - 


6th year of plantation— 

Quantity of leaf per rupee from— 


Lbs. 


Bush 

Trees 


^ (without twigs) 

213 i 


Cost per lb. (without twigs) from — 

Pies 

Bush . . . . . . . . 118 

Tree ......... -9 


In this statement the following points arc emphasised:'— 

(1) Cost of bush mulberry and yield of leaf from 4th year arc based on 

actual census. 

(2) There is no tree plantation in Bengal and the trees which are 

grown are planted on edges of fields and road-sides. 

The figures asked for for a tree plantation are worked out as approxi¬ 
mately as possible from yields observed in nurseries. 
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ANNEXUllE IV-D. 

Number oj trees in the nurseries during the year 1937-S8. 

No. Yield per tree of loaves without 
of trees. twigs. 

In fields. 22.084 10 lbs. ia third year in 4 pluckiugs. 

Later on 19 lbs. from a few good 
trees and maximum yield in a good 
tree up to 25 lbs. in the 6th year. 

Road-sides and embankments 4,695 

The above results are from trees grown from saplings in the nurseries. 
In certain areas such trees show signs of disease and decay when aliout 
10 years or more old. Growing of trce.s from grafts as in Japan has 
recently been undertaken. 

According to actual yields obtained in nurseries the following estimate 
of average yield can at present be depended upon from trees. 

In an acre of land about 420 trees Cost per lb. 

can be grown 10 ft. apart and 
15 lbs. (without twigs) in the 
average from about the 5th year 

per tree can be expected . . 9 pies per lb.(without twigs). 

SUPPLRMKNTAKY QUESTION NoS. 8 AND 9. 

NeeoneHiation of is Ihs. cocoons from HO layings with £8 lbs. given now. 

Outturn of 48 or oven 60 lbs. cocoons from 140 layings in careful rearing 
in nurseries with sufficient spacing, oaro, good food and examined eggs is 
not uncommon. Such results in nurseries apparently were supplied to the 
Board last time showing what could bo expected. The condition of rearing 
by general rearers is however quite different. Ordinarily 60 kalians of 
cocoons in two gharas (32 trays) from one kahan seed cocoons, i.e., 5(X) layings 
or one kalian cocoons from about 8 layings or about 24 lbs. from 100 layings 
is considered satisfactory by general rearers. This works out to about 
.31 lbs. per 140 layings. But such results too are not obtained uniformly 
throughout the year. It is true that much better results than this are 
obtained in some cases which however should bo considered as excoptional 
and not applicable to the general body of rearers. 

Tn order to arrive at a correct idea of actual general results during 
1937-38 the records of large roarings by nurseries, selected rearers and 
general rearers were scrutinised, omitting rasults of roarings up to 25 layings 
which always .show hotter results. The results of scrutiny are shown below. 


— 

No. of 
roarings 
scrutinised. 

Lbs. of cocoons from 140 layings. 

Race of 
worm. 

Mininmm 

ca»c. 

Maximum 

case. 

Average 
for all. 

Nurseries 

26 

20 

71 

35 

Nistari. 

Selected rearers 

9 

20 

66 

23 

Do. 

General rearers . 

17 

17 

34 

25 

Do. 

Nurseries 

11 

21 

68 

39 

CbhotoiKilu. 

General rearers 

13 

8 

07 

32 

Do. 

NuFRerififl 

2 

M 

31 

23 

Barapolu. 

General rearers 

8 

17 

63 

26 

Do. 
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Nistari is the variety reared in all seawwis except November when 
Cbhotopolu is reared. Burapolu is reared in oiuj district in sprinu only. 
Those are the three worms generally roared up-till now on a lariie scale. Tlio 
average for the year of the roarings by rearers, selected and general, is 
about 26 lbs. per 140 layings and can be safely bo taken at 28 tO' 31.) lbs. but 
not more. 

A similar scrutiny of the roarings of Nistid and Niamo worms gave the- 
following results; — 


Reared by whom. 

No. of 
roarings 
Hcrutinised. 

lOocouns obtained from 140 layings 
in lbs. 

Ruce af • 
WortD. 

Minimum 

ctMe. 

Maxiniifra 

oaae. 

Average 
for ail. 

Nurserica 

la 

0 

106 

57 

Nistid. 

Selected roarora . 


21 

62 

29 

Do. 

General rearera . . 

u 

15 

lOS 

62 

Do. 

Nurseries . . . 

H 

63 

106 

82 

Niamo. 

Selected rearers 

■1 

• • 

66 

•• 

Do. 

General rearera , , 

1 

•• 

28 

•• 

Do. 


The average of Nistid which bus now been issued to rearers comes to 
about 45 Ihs. per 140 layings in the bauds of rearers, general and selected. 

With the introduction of the new races at least about 60 per cent, 
increase will be obtained. 

RLTrl.EME.XfART QUESTION 10. 

BetaiU ill cost 0 / production, oj seed cocoons. 

On account of necessary eelcetion and caro in feeding sped coeoons 
cost more than reeling cocoons ordiiiarily reared by general rcnreis. 

The amount 5 annas per oz. is obtained in the following manner fii»ni 
the actual cost of production in Govornmeat nurseries. 


(lost of 1 kalian seed cocoons in— 







R» 

A. 

e. 

Pia.sbari Nursery .... 


1 

1 

3 

Mirganj Nursery .... 


1 

0 

I 

Bogra Nursery .... 


I 

10 

0 

Kalitha Nursery ... 


0 

12 

11 

Berhampnre Nursery 


1 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

5 

8 

3 

Therefore the average cost . 


1 

1 

8 


At 500 industrial layings |)cr kahaii cost of 140 layings conics to As. 5. 
This average is taken for all places. 
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gUPPLBMeNTABV (juBBTlON 13. 

Hied piuduetion and supply. 

The policy of seed ptoduction and supply has been practically as before, 
that is, seed cocoons raised trom cellular seed texamiiicd eggs) is supplied 
to general rearers. The nurseries inaiiitaiu and raise seed cocoons, the 
cellular eggs from which are supplied to selected rearers who raise seed 
Lu'ooiis lor general rearers. The nurseries too supply when available seed 
cocoons to general rearers. In all cases a tost ciianiination ol the seed 
cocoons meant lor general rearers is warned out botorc the seed cocoons ale 
porinilted to be sold by nurseries or selected rearers. 

Uptil December 1933, there were 12 nurseries and a total of 172 .selected 
rearers including ex-students. The retreiicliment given effect to troiii the 
beginning of 1931 reduced the numbers of nurseries to 7 and supply of 
cellular seed to selected rearers became difficult owing to paucity of staff 
and funds. Funds however were made available by the Govcruiiient of 
India's grunt to enable impruvemeut of this conditiuu. 

The number of nurseries remained the same, i.e., seven. With the 
Government of India's help ten centres for seed cxaniinatious were opened 
ill the interior in different places among the rearers themselves, cie., 5 in: 

Malda district, 3 in Murshidnhad di.strict and 2 in Birbhuiii dislrict and 

42 demonstrators, viz., 20 in Malda district, 12 in Muishidabad district and 
lU in nirbliuiu district, were plaied in villages among the rearers, each 

in oliarge of a group of rearers within a radius of about 5 miles of his 

headquarters. 

The Inspecting staff was also increased. The number of selected roarers 
was increased from lb7 In 1934-35 to 426 in 1937-3S by the grunt of subsidies 
ol 11s. 50 to Ks. 100 to each to euabic improvement ol their rearing houses. 

The posting of demonstrators among Ihc rearers enabled proper observation 
of the reaiiugs of selected rearers as Well as guidance of the general rearers 
ill improved methods, a prompt attention to outbreak of disca.ses and carrying 
out of tegular census and collection of statistics. Within the last few 
years mustardino which used to cause heavy loss to rearers has practically 
disappeared. 

A census was carried out iu 1937-38 with the help of the above staff 
as U) actual use by reafeis of examined and unexuiniiicd seed. This census 
brought to light the f.act that there is still a large body of rearers who 
stick to the opinion that worms reared in an tiucared for state in Wio 
villagers' house are stronger than those which arc reared with care and in 
clean white washed houses in nurseries and selecre.l rearers’ houses. On 
this ground they prefer village seed cocoons to iiur.sflry and selected rearers’ 
seed cocoons. It is also found that a large number go in for any obunp seed 
they lind owing to the depressed condition and uncertain prices and 
necessarily take village seed. In order to .accoiiimodute them ten microscopic 
e.xaminers have been added to the staff recently who will examine the village 
seed used by such rearers. 

A proposal is under Con si deration to bring all seed rearers in the jiroviueo 
under departmental control as has been done in Mysore by giving them 
cellular seed (cggB> free of cost and making them .always rear from 
cellular seed. In this Way their housc.s will he freed of disca.so germs and 
tlic seed cocoons reared by. them from cellular seed are ex|)ectod to improve 
th(* (Oiulitions regarding disease vnetlv. Tssue of Cellular seed to general 
rearers with the helii of tr.ained gr.anieurs is also contemplated. 

The stalomenls below show the utilisation of the Government of India’s 
help and the po.sition as regards production and supidy of seed. 
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Betd production luilA the K^p of India Oovernment grant frotn Octobert I93S to end of 

2937-3S. 



1936-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

SCHEME No. I. 








Production of disease-fruo 
seeds— 








(1) Quantity of seed 
cocoons raised in 
kobans 

32,636 


48,260 


57,946 


•• 

(2) Quantity sold os 
seed in kabans . 

24,308 


18,482 


20,860 


•• 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Expekditiibe. 








Total Sanctioned Grant . 

34,600 0 

0 

38,924 0 

0 

40,364 0 

0 

40,814 

Details of expenditure— 








(1) Pay of stafl 

6,638 6 

0 

17,437 13 

0 

17,716 10 

0 

■> • 

(2) T. A. of staff 

1,200 0 

0 

2,681 12 

0 

2,899 11 

0 


(3) Contingent expen¬ 
ses . 

26,316 14 

9 

17,394 2 

0 

16,886 8 

9 

•• 

1 

SCHEME No. II. 








Keaearch SoUeme— 








Total Sanctioned Grant . 

Nil 


Nil 


6,100 0 

0 

9,140 

Details of expenditure— 








(1) Fay of staff 

Nil 


Nil 


2,093 0 

0 

•• 

(2) T. A. of staff 

Nil 


Nil 


458 0 

0 

•• 

(3) Contingent expen- 
BOB . 

Nil 


Nil 


2,099 14 

10 

- 

Total expenditure 

34,066 3 

9 

37,613 11 

0 

42,163 2 

7 

•• 
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Position ns regards actual total sujiply including GovernmtrU of India scheme, of disease- 

free seed cocoons. 


Year. 

Nvirsoric3 
con.sunud in 
kahaiid. 

Government 
of India 
Bchemc in 
kahan. 

Total in 
kahan. 

Estimated 

seeds 

wuuirements 
base d on 
aert ago of 
about 10,000. 

Percentage 
of diseaao- 
frec seed 
supplied 
out of total 
recjuiremcnt. 





Kahuns. 

Per cent. 

1934-35 . 

12,463 

17,507 

20,070 

50,000 

60 

1036-30 . 

11,048 

24,308 

30,256 

50,000 

73 

1036-37 . 

10,327 

18,482 

28,809 

50,000 

68 

1037-38 

10,760 

20,860 

31,626 

50,000 

63 


Position in a year when acreage was 11,000. 


1020-30 . 

18,127 

21,670 

39,697 

88,000 

45 


Statement before last Tariff Board 

60 


N.Ii .— The (luotuati<.iiis in the amount of production and supply of seed cocoons arc 
accounted for by tlic fact tliat in l!):tC unusual floods .submerged the mulberry lands 
especially in .Malda an<l the largest crop (llhaduri, i.e., August-Sept cm her) of cocoons of 
the year could not be reareil. Conaci|Ucnlly there uas no demand for seed at the tirair. 

In l!)37 again more or leas similar couJitions prevailed and in addition there was a 
long |>eriod of drought which aflectod the bush mulberry with couacuucntly less demand 
for seed. 













SmTLEMEN-TARY QuK3TION No 14. 
Prite of silk per lb. 
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ANNEXURE VII. 

SUfPLKME.NTAHY QUESTION No. 15. 

Item so. 

OuttUTB per clinrkha in 10 hours (varies with quality of silk produced). 


District, 

Qnality of silk. 

Sifto. 

! 

Oattum in 
lb. in 10 
hours. 

Remarks. 



1 

l.b. 


Malda 

Tana . 

20/24 denier 

M9 



Uharna 

30/32 .. 

1 62 



Gbora . 


3 37 

A rou^h rope 

Bilk vory unevt'n 
and with a lot of 
dirt in it. 

liirbhuiii 

Klwrna 

.SO/35 dfiiier 




Taua (steam) 

n/20 „ 

•62 



SurPi.*M«NT/my Question No. 10. 

An e.\|ilanation ri'fjarding discrepancy iu the percentage of waste shown 
under reply to question 25 (iv) and uiuler Annexute Vll (Abstract census 
el reeling;—rolerouco to question 29). 

Proportion of silk and waste ^uuder reply to question 25 (iv)) is: — 


• Por cent. 

Silk.69 

Waste.41 


If the proportion is calculated on the same basis in Anne.xure VII it 
comes to— 


Tana— 


Por cent. 


Silk 


49-2 


Waste 

Hharua— 

Silk 

W.ast<! 

Ghora— 
Silk 
.Waste 


50S 


627 


37-.1 


100 


;io .4 
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SUI'PLKMENTABT QCBSTION NoS. 17 AND 35. 

Us. 

A. 1. 15uds(!t grunt for tho year 1938-39 for 

Heeling Demonstration .... 9,080 

IT. Budget grant for the year 1938-39 for Silk 

Conditioning House, Howrah . . . 3,442 

II r. Budget grant for tho year_I938-.39 for I’oddie 

Silk Heeling [mstitute, Malda . . .5,003 

IV. SorieulLiiral Dciiartiiient budget for tho year 

19.‘i8-39 for maintenanre of Government 
Nur.si'iies, seed-iiroduetion and jiropaganda 
work and supcrvisitm <if the whole Depart- 


mont— 

R«. 


(n) Pay of officer.^ 

20,.500 


(b) Pay of establishment 

40,707 


(t) Travelling allowances 

10,202 


(d) House rent and other allowaiiees 20 


(e) Contribution and grants 

500 


(/) Coutingeneies 

52,223 

1,.30,1.52 


Grand total 

1,.54,342 

For rounding 

. 

-142 


Net budget 

1,.54,200 


n. 

Budget grant for Sericultural Development 
under Indi.a Govi'rnmont Sebenio for tho 
year 19.38-39. 


T. 

For dir.euse-frce seed production 


40,814 

TI. 

For re.seareh work . . • . • 


9,140 


Total 


49,9.54 


For routidiug. 


+ 40 


Net budget grant 


•jO.CKlO 

0. T. 

Recurring Budget for existiug Silk Weaving 
•■md Dyeing fnstitute, Berliamporc, for 
tbp year 1938-.39 ...... 

19,5(10 

II. 

Additional rcxuirriiig hudg.'t for 8 month.s 
of the Be orgaiii-'ed {silk Teehiiieal In.stitule, 
Berhampore ...... 

14..5(0 

IT1. 

Non-reeurring hiulgot for the re-organised 
Silk Technic.al In.stitiito .... 

40,-500 


Total 


8O..5(,)0 

I> 

Biwlrri't grant for the vo.ar 1938-39 
We.Tving D<'mon.slr.ation Parties 

for 

10,000 




Surpi-EMENTAny Qvestio.n Nos. IS and 19. 
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Mis.c-ll:ineous. 0 2 4 | 011 0 0 O'? 



Cost of reeling I lb. of raw sdk on a ch.arlcha as determined by census—contd. 


450 



N.B .—Commiseion etc., seUing expenses have not been tahen into consideration. Cocoons reeled are Nistari and Chhotopoln. 
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Stpi’i.kmentauv Qukstion 19a.—.4 xlatninni on rjhoro rci-liiKj. 

A rceler of Malcla who rwled Chofa, Bhaina and Tana derived iirofit 
a^ .'jliown below (based on actual consus taken). 


Quality 

Cost j)er lb. 
less price of 
waste. 

Sale jiricu 
per lb. 

Profit per lb. 


Rh. a. e. 

Rh. a. P. 

As. 1 ’. 

Ghora 

2 9 7 

3 3 lOJ 

10 31 

Rhuriia 

;i 10 3i 

3 14 11 

3 10 

Tana 

n 11 8 

5 14 51 

2 91 


The above differences in profit are not of eoursp alwa.vs applicable 
boennso whether Tana, llharna or Ghora will be reeled depends priniaril.v 
on their demand and tlu' price ofTererl. In one season between July and 
October, 1930, it so happened that profits from ghora were so atlraetivo 
that the majoritv of the reeler.s took to reeling gliora. Ghora has also 
this advantage that it can b<‘ reeled from very poor and nece.ssarily less 
costly coeoons. Rut the demand for ghora is always very limiteil eoinparcd 
with that of Tana and Rbarna 


SiTj'i-i.EMKNTAiiv Question No. 20. —Expensex in Jojiatt on pound htisif. 

Fixact figures of expenditure are not available, nor such figure.s of rei-ent 
years. 

Yen. 

The figures given at pag(' 8 of the Silk Industry of 
Japan representod normal permanent expenditure 
about the year 1927-2>i ...... 10,970,000 

Expenditure on Sericultural education in athools and 
four universities is not included in the above and 
may be taken at about ...... 250,(XX) 

Th(' above does not include occ.tsional grants which arc known, for 
iiLStancio: —• 


Grant for inviwtigation of d.amage by frost (1929) 
Grant for m-onomies of reeling (1929) . 

Grant for reeling U.'chnique (1929) 

Grant for sericultural haws. 

Grant for raw silk testing (1929) . . . . 

Grant for storing coeisms (1928) .... 
Subsidy for replanting mtilborry .... 
Ix)s.s borne by Government in saving the reeling 

industry . .. 

Tho Act authorisos Government to incur expendi¬ 
ture for making the raw silk stabilisation law 

effective iii) to. 

Subsidy for opening now markets for raw silk 

(1938) . 

Grant for finding out new uses for raw silk (1938) . 


36,noo 
41,(X10 
100,(XX) 
1,000 
27, rm 
26,000 
611,000 

90,000,000 


70,0(X),000 

.fiOO.lKX) 

2,5,000 


Oreasioiial loans at low rates of interest for instance loan of H,:!:!0,1XX) in 
1927 to relieve fro.sl dam.agc and .50,000,0(XJ in 1928 on account ol low prne 
of cos'oons have also to bt* considered. 

As regards production the figures pnhlished by tho International 
Institute of Agrieulturxs. Home give 882 million Ihs. fresh eocoons in 19.10 
hi Japan. According to the Japanese Textile Journal tho present produc¬ 
tion is somewhere about 70 i>*>r cent, of 1930 production and may be taken 
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at about 700 million lbs. fre.sh ooooons. Haw silk may bo taken at ten 
per cent, of this figure on a liberal estimate or 70 million lbs. 

ft will, however, ho evident that it is rather ilillicult to arrive at an 
estimate on lb. biusis for total expenditure. 

SurpLEMENTABY QuEaTioN No. 21 .—Freights from Jajxin. 

Tn the Indian Textile .lonrnal, March, 1937, Jiage 218. the treinht from 
Japan is stated to he 16 Yon per ton which at lls. 77 for 100 Yen works 
out to about 1 pie per lb. 

SuPPLEME.VTAiiv QcvsTtONs \o. 22 ANii 29.-— Vrnpiirlwn of Imported Silk 
arid liengiil Sill; ronsumrd in llengal. 

Hand looms. 



Rengal 

silk. 

Imported 

silk. 

Total. % Bengal % Imported 
silk. silk. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

V'ishnupur 

6,40(1 

17,000 

24,000 

Mirz.aporo 


20,000 

20.000 

PaiK'hgachia 


•2,112 

2,112 . 

Uogra 

1,().')7 


1,057 

Raswa 

48,000 


48,000 

Sliibganj 

0,.u00 


0,500 

In other centres 
& Murshidabad 

28,.'!,11 


28,.Til . 


90,288 

40,712 

116,000 66 34 

SUI’PI.P.MENTAUY 

Question 

No. 21.- 

■Ue-reeling and rust. 


It is iHicossary to explain the position with regard to the discussion 
alKiut ro-reeling and its cost. 

We.avers ro-wind the large hanks of raw silk which they get into .smaller 
hanks even if the original lianks are re-reeled. Tn re-winding tho country 
charkn tana and bharna silks lose about l/]6t.h in weight. As will be 
evidi'iit Iroin tin' detailed note on weaving iirooes.so-. in dilforcnt places tho 
ihargo.s p.aid for rc-winding are .'i unnn.s to H annas per lb. The loss in 
weight it borin' by the weaver. Japanese or Chinese le-n'oled hank.s rowind 
bettt'i- eaiising less loss. This is e.xpressed by .saying that eharka silks aro 
deleelivi' in winding (|Uiditn’s compared with imported re-reeled .silk. 

In llaji Monirnddin’s Kdliiig. Kaetory at Jangiporo where ho has 
aiTangi'inents lor wiolcing about SO re-reels, if all the re-reels arc worked 
the re-reeling cost is re[iorted by him to amount to 6 i.nniis per lb. The 
silk wliieh i.i to be rc-rcoled has got to be rei'led belter suffering in yield 
to tho extent of about 1/lGih of that reeled for direct sale and not for 
re-reeling. In re re< ling again there is a In.ss of about 2/dth oz. Therefore 
in ev<-ry lb. of re reeleil silk los-S of about 2-2/olh o/,s. have to be iiceountcd 
for and borne by the rceler who cannot sell re-reeled silk at l('.s,s than about 
Its, 6-8 jier lb. if ordinary iiiire-reclcd .silk mIIs at Rs, .'>-12 per lb. tho 
present tnice of tana silk reeled on steam basins. 

In tho Peddie Iteeliiig Institute re-rceliiig is being adopted a.s a jiart of 
reeling on Japanese model. Introduction of this process among reelcrs is 
llio ultimate aim. 

SUPPLEMENTABY QUESTION Xo. 24. 

Cost of preparing a lb. of yarn and loss in degumming. 

(If Loss in degnmmiiig is due to two factors 111 inheix'iit proportion of 
serecin in tho filament, i.t., .some varieties having more gum than others 
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and (2) defective reeling. Unlcs.s the reeling i.s done with sufficient eroisuro 
a good doal ot dirt sticks to tlio filaiiiont not boiiig wrung out due to 
absence of effective eniisure. Kxj)eiienced weavers .state that formerly from 
a lb. of g(x>(l steam basin raw silk about 12 oniices ileguninjocl silk was 
obtainwl. Hut at present about lOJ to Hi onnees arc obtained. One 
Maliajan at berliainpore a('ci'|>ts K>1 ounces as the general rate from each 
lb. of raw silk is,sued to his weavers, of course free of all gum and starch. 
Recently a proper <*roisuro stand was introcluced among reelers in Malda 
district. The raw silk produced was admittorl by all to be better than that 
produced in ordinary way but tliei'c was io.s.s in weiglit to the extent of 
four ounces in every five lbs. of raw silk. As a higher price wins not 
obtained for this better silk tbe < roi.suro stand was not aciepUnl. 

(2) In up-to-date methods for preparation of yarn for organia; and tram 
tbo raw silk i.s rewound, twisted individually, doublerl two t« about seven 
lilamcnts together and then twisU'd in the reverse direction. Tn the case 
of crepe y.arn several untwisted filaments are twisted together. Those 
processes are known ns Ihiowing and the proces.scd thread is technically 
dejscribed as yarn, which is then degummed. 

As will ho evident from the note on weaving .snhmitteil different method.s 
are followed in different districts acoriling to qnality of production and 
the cost of proce.sses for a lb. of degummed yarn is as follows 

Rs. A. 1’. 


At Sih(i(inj — 


First winding . 

0 

5 

0 

Doubling and twisting. 

0 10 

0 

Uleacliing done by weaver liimscdf-—cost of 




miitorial.s. 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Product .about Hi oz. 




At Sondmukhi — 




Hloacliing jier lb. 

0 

.3 

0 

Rewinding the bleaclied thread .... 

0 

5 

0 

Uonhliiig .. 

0 

4 

0 

Sizing done by weaver—cost of matermli . 

1) 

ti 

;i 

Rc'winding after sizing. 

0 

2 

0 

Twisting ........ 

0 

11 

0 


1 

12 

9 

Product . about 1 Ih. 




Af Ticrliiiv}pore — 




Rewinding. 

0 

8 

0 

Twi''f,ing ........ 

2 

0 

0 

Hlcacliing materials—labour own .... 

0 

1 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Product . . HI oz. 




At Mirznporc — 




R<‘winding ........ 

0 

0 

0 

Twisting ........ 

0 

12 

0 

Rleailiing materials —labour own 

0 

9 

n 


1 

4 

0 


Product . . llj ez. 
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-1/ Tierhampnri: Wearing Inslitute — 



Us 

A. 

r. 

Rewinding .... 

0 

8 

0 

Twisting .... 

2 

0 

0 

Bleaching .... 

0 

■T 

0 


2 

11 

0 


Product . 11| oz. 


Suriu.KMENTAiiY Oi'Ef'TioN No. 2fi. -Cosl ()/ prodiiefiiin nf une dazen 
handkeri liirfx tS"xIS'' and ircitjht of one, dozen. 

With twistod yarn su< li handkerchiefs are usually plain white occasionally 
with a thill wovou border; - 

Re. A, 

12 02. raw silk at Us. C per lb. 4 R 

Rani for weaving iiieluding preparatory chargc.s at 
2 annas each ........ 1 8 


6 0 

The weight of a dozen will lie .about R f> oz. in fini.shed condition. 

Woven with raw silk (details given at page 21 of the note on weaving). 
These are generally printed: — 

Us. A. 

C’/ost of one dozi'n with double thread in tho warp 
including printing ....... 5 12 

W eight will bo about 0 4 oz. in finished condition. 

CVist of one dozon with single thread in the warp 

including printing charges . . . 4 1.5 

Weight will bo about 4-7 oz. in finished condition. 


SrprtKMEN'TABV Question No. 28.—Looms working arUficinl sdk in, rnilh in 

Bengal. 


There are five mills. The det.iils of four are given below. The fifth one 
('oonwer Silk Mill, Tollvgunge. did not .supply any inforin.ation. It bad 
about I.tO looms and was working on r.aw silk about a year and a half ago: — 


No. of looms working on. 



Name of Mill. 


and 

silk 

cd M 




'm 

‘T3 

o 

C-S s 

3 



it 

fl ^ « 






a 

cS 'S 

-- 773 

U CO 




CO 

O 

< 

1. 

Bengal Silk Mills, Ulradang.a 

21 

12 

aTO 

13 

2, 

Calcutta Silk Mills, Tdlooah 


18 



3. 

Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co., 






Barrac'kporn Trunk Road 




2()0 

4. 

Swadeshi Industries, Ltd., Barrack- 






poro Trunk Hoad .... 




124 


Total 

21 

30 

39 

337 
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Supplementary Ouestion No. 30 .—Cunt of a silk Sari. 

I'^asliion is changiui' as ruginds the siiie of .saris. The old .size was 5 
J'd.s. x^ l inohes. Then it changed to 5J yds. x 45 inches and now the size 
desired is 5J yds, x 40 inches. In the cn,se of printed saris the ciistoni is to 
have a blouse piece with it measuring one yard and the size woven for such 
pieces is fij yds. in length. 

The cost of production varies ns has been explained in detail in the noUi 
on weaving a<S'ording to (1) texture and weaving with twisted yarn or raw 
-silk, (2) width of border, (3) plain border or border with designs and 
<-omplications and extent of designs, (4) quality and ext<uit of designs in 
the ca.se of printed .saris. , 

Saris v.nven with tunsted yarn. 

The Sibgniij Sari the production of which is detailed in the note on 
weaving is plain and orjin.iiy with not very good quality of border. Tlio 
cost has come up Rs. 4-11-6 each with the dyeing of the border eo.sting 
only 9 ))ie.s and with good dyeing at least 6 annas has to be added to the 
<'<ist of each sari. 

The cost of each Sonainukhi Sari detailed in the note has como npto 
Us. 9-12 with ordinary borders. The bani calculated for each sari is lls. 2-8 
but it ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. ft if with designed border and according 
to complications of dc.signs and thi.s amount has to be added to tho cost 
of each piece. 

Tho cast of tho Rerhnmpore Sari detailed in the note is Rs. 11-9-8 with 
Rs. 2-12 paid as bani for orudi and with ordinary border. The cost will 
increas*' in the same way as for tho Sonamukhi or Vishnupur Bari if with 
•designed border. 

The Mirzapore dhoti detailed in the note costs Rs. C-C-IO and with a 
hroad border for sari will cost about R-s. 6-12. It is a cheap ordinary typo. 

Sari.s woven with raw .silk (Kora) and printed. 

Sari piece with blou.st' (CJ yds. x 45 inelu's) a.s detailed on page 21 of the 
note ill raw .state eo.sts Ks. 4 if woven with single thread warp or Rs. 5-4-C 
if woven with double thread warp. Dyeing and printing each costs Rs. 2-8 
to Rs. 5-8 according to design and this amount bos to bo added. 

Stjpplembntary Question No. 32 .—Net irrofit from sari.s. 

At pre.sent as far a.s enquiries go tho mahajans make about 6J per cent, 
on tho cost of production in wholesale .sales. The retail .sellers can make 
about 121 per cent, generally. There .are apparently ca.ses where more 
(irofits are mode but that cannot bo considered as general. A reference is 
invited to the note on weaving. 

Suri’LEMBNT.tRY QUESTION No. 33.' I'rotertion vs. bounty—Important e of 

SeriiulluTr. in Bengal. 

Sericulture is ono of the best rural industries under present conditions 
in Bengal and very well suited to the poor jKasants. Rearing is a sido 
industry for tbein and reeling gives employinent to small and large capitalis-t 
and ho.st of others including day labourers. Jn addition to those who are 
directly employed in .silkworm rearing and reeling, many others find work 
or einployiiieiit indirectly, for instance mulberry growers; labourers in 
niiilborry iiiltivation, in harv<-sting of leaves, in roaring of worms and in 
picking of ripe worms, colloctons and carters of tank weeds (Ithodc) in 
Malda district for use as manure for mulberry lands; makers of feeding and 
spinning trays, of baskets and thiks (blinds) for doors and windows against 
the fly-pest; hirers of these appliaiK’es; makers of thread-nets; builders of 
rearing hoii.ses; jntiknr.'i or dealers in seed cocoons, cxM ixins, pierced cocoons, 
raw .silk and waste silk; carpenters and blacksmiths in making reeling 
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inncliinos; i)otU‘rs in making reeling basins; masons in making locling 
ovens; sellers <vf old mango trees, especially in Malda district for use as 
fuel in reeling and splitters and carters of this fuel. 

An important side industry in Bengal, dependent entirely on silkworm 
rearing is the spinning of matkn thread from pierced emoons hy women 
folk in their leisure liours ahnut 13,000 being at present employed in this 
work. 

The periods when the silkworm roaring and reeling industries flourished 
are remombered as tliosi> of alllnence and i>lenty among the rural po])ulation 
of tho silkworm roaring districts. An approximate estimate is that about 
two cron' rupees used to come into the districts every year and remained 
there with the consequence that hardly any hmly was in want and everybody 
enjoyed a good credit. Ordinary poa.sants could easil3' got credits upto 
.several hundred rupees. With the decadence of tho industry even men 
with landed property do not enjoy the .same credit at present. Money has 
hei'omo scarce and these districts are sunk in poverty. Sericulture enriched 
tlio rural areas. This has Ik.'cu tho experience in all countries where 
scuiculture existed. Therefore attoinjits have at one time or another been 
niado in all countries to introduce and foster Sericulture. It has however 
flourished only in tho‘e countries where the peasantry is poor :uid where 
there is hardlj’ anj' other reniunorativc oceupution in the rural areas as in 
Bengal. 

The peasantry especially where the holdings arc small needs .subsidiary 
occupations. Silkworm rearing where possible is tho best of occupations 
suitable for such peasantries. Tt gives occupation to all members of tho 
family and ns tho work is carried on in between otlier work and partly in 
spare unocc-upied hours the <oecKm-producers can aiford to sell cocoons at 
rates vrhich would be imjiossible if nil labour involved were jiuid for. This 
forms the solid foundation for the industry. The remuneration however in 
cocoon raising is small and only a small difference in jirice makes this 
rcmuneraiion attrucfivc or unattractive. By the dc.seription of the silkworm 
rearing iiidn.stry as a subsidiary one it .should not bo supposed th.at it can 
ho easily given up. It hceornes an indispensable item in the family budget 
and its proserue or absence means solvency or in.solvericy, rather iifllueiiee 
or poverty. In areas where tlie mullivoltine wonns are reared ns in Bengal, 
Jfvsoro and Assam the indu.stry foLgiie.s read}' cash four or five times in tho 
year, a boon the importance of whicli ks only realised when this income 
slops. The multivolliiic imtiirc of tho worms in Bengal lin.s given rise to a 
large body of rearers whose main and only oeenpation is rearing of worms 
nnd they are very cfTicicnt in this work. Tliis is tho ease in South China 

too. Sericulture means a good deal for rural areas. Thi.s is why (ioverii- 

menta in silkworm rearing rnnntrios spend money on maintaining and 
fostering it and without aid from the State it cannot flourish especially as 
the majority of tho.se dircclly c i)nccriM.'d in it arc jioor. (fo\i: i nnu nts help 
or siihsidiso it so a.s to make the remuneration from it attractive with tho 
eonsoquence that men arc attracti'd to it from niiproihictivo agricultural 
labour and in tho natural coiirso inueh unemployed labour finds occupation 
in it. 

At one time iu Beng.al ^-ricnlure used to ho practised in 16 districts 

but is at present virtually eoiifiiietl to three only. In most of the districts 

where it has censed to o.vist tlio tradition is still present and the industry 
can he easily revived if ccx'oon-rearing nnd iwliiig can ho made remunera¬ 
tive Bengal's capacity to prodiK'o silk is well known which at one timo 
exported almiit l,2tX),(X)0 lbs, raw silk in addition to meeting the internal 
di'maiul for weaving. 

in Ji'imn. 

How the Plate IiHlp-. the industry in iliHi'rent i-oimtries Ims been detailed 
ill the separate uole on iiisiam-es of the wav belli 'S rendered to this 
industry, .fapaii ha.s hccii ihc lurcinost ju this respect in orgunisiiig and 
appli'iiig the resoiirrcs ol sclmicc to ihc (ls'\ clopuienl ol all phases of the 
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industry, in developing co-operativo effort in all its plinses, in starting 
large reeling and spinning mills entirely at Government expense as 
demonstration to the peojile, in developiiig markets for the products, in 
creating facilities for marketing and in actual marketing. Tho result was 
that the sericultural industry considtred and treated as a subsidiary one in 
other countries was raised in Japan to tho status of a national one account¬ 
ing not very long ago for about 40 per cent, of her total exports. Japan 
is so wedl equipped and so much advanced as to be considered a giant in 
this industry and her Government, as will he evident from tho instances 
given in the other note of tho various dir6<dion.s in which help has been 
and is being rendered, is sparing no effort to maintain the industry oven 
at con.siderablo loss. 

The otlier countries in which Sericulture exists and where tho industry 
is not le.ss important to their rural population and has possibilities clearly 
dcmonstrate<l hy Japan, have got t<) make considerable efforts in order to 
1)0 able to keep the industrj- alive in tlie struggle with Japan which, now 
that China has been crippled, is the foremosl-compctitor overywhero. 

dhmjtino- 

It is rioces,sary to visualise the situation in its proper perspective in 
oitler to he able to arrive at a correct decision at tlie present moment 
about tho need for protection and about the merits and dcincrits ol protec¬ 
tion and bounty. 

Japan has organised sericulture on a national .scale ami a large number 
of her people arc engaged in it. Although this industry is receding from 
the position it came to oo upy at one tiuie owing to rist) of oUier industries 
it is still of very great importance to her. Therefore Government has got 
to maintain it at any cost and when the products of sericulture cannot be 
(lispo.scd of as was the case after tho Wall Street crash in 1921), Government 
is coiiijicllod to buy tlicin in order to keep the industry going. Japan wa.s 
very wise in tliis respect otherwise her reeling industry would have been 
crippled. Without help of this mature th«> reeling industry in Hengal was 
practically ruined, leading to rapid ilecHno of roaring. The Japancso 
Government has thus a large stock of raw silk in liand and unles.s it di'cides 
to throw Uio stocks tlius purch.a.sed into tho Sea there is no other alternative 
but to find a market for them .and realise as much as possible from tlicir 
salo under the present conditions. No que-stion of cost of production or 
economic price comes in in this trau.sa< tion. Economic laws do not have their 
natural coiir.so. It is virtually a case of a Government maintaining an 
organisation for the employment of tho people This explains why Japan 
is forced to resort to dumping in India and other markets, otherwiso 
production has to lie curtaikMl. This she is npimrciilly unwilling to do in 
the iiitere.st of her rural population and is ready to incur los,s to keep tho 
industry alive. (Uiimi is also forced to do tho same. 

How dum[iing is being earried on is clearly provetl by tho history of tho 
custody silk briefly described below. 

Dumping lias been rc-ioited to after the onset of the present depression 

and its elTerr is indiciueil by a rapid fall in mulberry acreage in Bengal 

from iibeiit ]8,)X)tl in 192d-2i to about 10,tlt-X) in 19J7. 

The Custody Silk in ./opuii. 

'.'3-)d.—11-2,(H)0 bales taken into custody hy Japan Government paying 
l,‘2.')d Yen per bale in order to save the reeling, indu.stry wlien sale in 

America stopiuxl owing to the crisis in Wall Street. 

of balance in stock, ri;., 1()7,8.")0 bales .at fl.'k) Yen per halo 
at a loss I'lf alioiil iinir ryoic Yen was arrangisl. But 08,,110 bales had to 
U- taken back into cuslody. 

I'.oi!,.- bales for which Yon 1,f)7‘2,.500 had been paid wore distributed 

froo of charge for experimental manufacture of new textiles. 
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lO.'i.'i. —13,000 bales exported to British India at Yen 400 per bale'. 
ExcliaiiKe at that time being R«. 77 for 100 Yen, the price per lb. was 
about Its. 2-5. This silk had been paid for at 1,250 Yon per bale. At 
exchangi' rate of ll.s, 137 per 100 Yon the purchase price wa.s about Us. 12-14 
per lb. 1'lic average export prico of Japanese .silk at that time in America 
and Europe was about 700 Yen per bale. This transaction practically cut 
out China from the Indian market. 

J.9,-?r;-.K7.—16,700 ba.los cxportcxl to India. Owing to ri^ in the spot 
price at Yokohama up to 952 Yen per bale tho price of this silk in India 
was also raised and this is why Japane.se .silk sold at higher prices in India 
up to about February, 19.38, t)ringiiig about a rise in the priiXj of Bengal 
silk too. This encouraged the rearers and reelors in Bengal but there was 
a disa.strous fall in prices ag.ain causing Bengal silk to sell at even Us. .3 
per lb. this year in .some places, though for a short pcriorl of about two 
months about July, 1937. 

When tho spot prices in tohama arc compared with tlio duclarx'd 
values and prices at wliich J.apunc.se silk sold at Bombay it will be cviilcnt 
how dumping went on. 

Average Apiiroximate 
spot price price, at which Average do¬ 
per Ih. at it could be sold dared value 
Yoko- ID India hi Bombay, 

hams. with duty. 


Rs. A. r. Rs. A. V. Bs. a. r. 

473 6 13 0 280 

(1036'36) 

442 6 90 36 0 

(1936-37) 

4 10 9 7 1 0 4 1 2 

(1937-38) 


Tlic avorngo declared value of imported silk was— 

Us. 3-9-7 in January, 19.38 
Us. 4-4-5 in February, 1938 
U-s. 2-15-7 in March, 1938 
Rs. 2-12-11 in April, 1938 
Us. ;j-l-0 in May, 1938 

Apparently a furtlnw lot of tho custody .silk cxinjo into India. 

In the e.stimatcvs for 1938 Japan is said to hiivo provided 500,(KX) Yon 
towards subsidy for o|X'niiig new inarkots and finding out now n.se.s for raw 
silk and 25,000 Y'e.n for managoiueut of the raw silk CJoVurnment takes into 
custisly. 

The Japan Government deciderl in 1937 to dispose of 7,500 bales of 
cusUkIv silk with the following ooiux\s.sions, viz., (1) if for tho new methods 
of utilisation the price was to be redue^^d by 2.5 per cent, ol average 
(piotation of raw silk during 3 to 20 day.s before delivery. 

(2) A further reduction of 10 per cent, was to bo made if tho raw silk 
w.Ts d.amaged. 

(3) A further roduetion of 20 per oout. was to bo made to suit conditions 
in new markets. 

According to tho raw .silk price stabilisation plan adopted by Japan 
further lots are likely to come into the custody of Govorniiient and there 
is no knowing when the causes which lead Japan to resort to dumping arc 
likuly to end. 



1936 
193(1 

1937 


Actual price in 
Bombay (yellow 
and white silk). 


Rs. A. t. 

3 14 0 to 5 12 0 

4 13 0 to 6 15 0 


5 8 0 to 6 14 0 












liouTtty VK. Vrote.ction. 

It is contondcd tlmt no conntry over inipoi^-d tariCf to protect the ravr 
silk industry hut j'avc it hountios. The eountries whkh resorted to bounty 
are Frame, Ottoman Kriipiro, AuKtria (in the provinre,s wliich are now 
inchidi'd in Italy)*aml Spain. Tliefce countries required more raw silk for 
their weaving industries than they eould evim expcs't to be able tj) produce. 
They could not re-stirt to Tariff proto<'tion. While India’s capability and 
resources for jmoducing raw .silk are a matter of history, though unfortu¬ 
nately the glory of this hi.story is in the past but might have been in the 
|)rosent even now if similar attempts a.s in Japan h.ad been made to develop 
the industry. Besides as regards alternative employment for tho people the 
conditions in industrially advanced France are {liiferent from those in Bengal 
or India. No country was over confronU^d with tho situation which we are 
considering just now .and in which precedents offer no guidance. The 
conditions at present are ([uite different from tho.se under which bountioa 
in France and other eountries were adopteii. I’rincipidly on account of 
tho peculiar position of Japan described above and hor readiness to 
undertake any amount of monetary responsibility, even loss, to maintain 
tho industry. Now that the Governments both in British India and tho 
States have woke up to the necessity of reorganising th<' industry on 
up-to-date lines and aro actively organising measures for this purposi* what 
would the policy of bounty alone mean without tariff proteetioii? If tho 
silk has to sell in India, at competitive prires with Japan it will mean 
making up by tho Government the difference between tho economic and 
reinnnerativp co.st of production in Ind'a and tho i)ri(e at which Jap.an 
sell.s tho .silk hero. Government will lose revenue which can be derived from 
tariff and at tho same time incur loss in paying bounty. It will mean a 
rate war and tho hounty-fed indigenons pre^nct may not succeed in it. 
Bounty is likely fo ho p.iid grudgingly and will have a tendency to bo 
fi.Necl with roforenoe to prices of tho imported stuff, This will hardly afford 
help or stimulu.s. Protfs'tion will therefore be needed iti order to enable 
the bounty to have any effect. 

Franc'o resorted to bounty more systematically than any other country. 
The result however was not us satisfactory as clesircd. Japan never paid 
bounty on production hut spent lavishly on research and cxperiincut in 
improving cocoons, mulberry .and reeling methods and machinery and 
providing marketing facilities .and gave and still gives help vclien mulberry 
is damaged by frost, di.soivse or old ago and when jirices of ciHOons and raw- 
silk fall below the economic level. This kind of help to the industry is 
tpiite different from Isiunty and far moro helpful and stimulative. 

The most important (|ue.slion to he considered in the case of bounty is 
tho .source from which it will be paid. Tlie industries being provincial 
conrern naturally the provinc-es will he expeeUsl to meet the cost. This is 
hardly pos.sible under the present conditions. The queslion will be put off 
till hett<?r days which ma.y or may not eorne for a long time and the fate 
of tho industry may be taken to be praclie.ally doonicai. One province or 
Stati' may be in a position to give bounty while others not and there nmy 
bo differences in the rales paid by different Governments and States 
according to their eapaiuty. Tlioro are difficulties in udmiiiislering the 
bounty iinleas sjiecial organisations are created and set up. Bountie.s like 
tariff will have to include coeoon.s, raw .silk, silk yarn, .silk fahrie.s, etc. 
Bounties for cocoons and raw silk only will not meet the ea.se. Silk which 
is dumped into India will lie converted into fabrics and dumpe<l. Bcclitig 
factorios in Japan aro .already getting fahrie.s woven and exporting them. 
For paying bounties on eixioons there is at present no reliable agency, 
llooling' coiROru.s get cocrxius in different w.ays -(1) Paikars or brokers go 
about purchasing cxieoons from rearers in the villages on behalf of reeling 
conet>rns. This useil to Ih' the practice in the prospcrou.s days of reeling 
and still continues, (2) Paikars do busineas on their own .a<icount purchasing 
cixoons and selling them to rooling {sjneerns, (I!) some reeling concerns got 
cocoons direct from the rearers often on credit. The bounty for eoeoona 
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mn.y not rcarh tlio roarers of cocoons and evon if it readies tliom probatily 
it will do so never in full. The bounty systoin may work if an oi'nanisatiou 
for buyiiiK, diyinp; iincl storing cocoons is set up of the typo of co-operative 
cocoon drying, .storing and sale Society describerl at pnyc WS uj fhi‘ Sdk 
Iruln.itry of fopan. The practice in .such .sociotie.s is to pay for cix'oons 
msxirding to reeling quality after actual reeling test.s of samples of each lot 
of cocoons. 

For paying the bounty on raw silk too there is no reliable agency. At 
present most of tho leelers reel raw silk on order from mnhajan.^ who are 
the oxporters and who frequently advance money for purchase of cocoons. 
The bounty can be paid only through the maliajans on the records of their 
purchase. There is room for abii.se hero. There are .some small reelers who 

work only a few basins and who sell their produce diriHit to weavers. In 

their case there is no agency which can be used for payment of tho bounty. 
Ono largo reeling concern is it.self an exporter. Bounty has to he paid on 

tho recorda of its produce or on urtiinl .stock of law silk. There i.s room for 

abu.se hero too. 

An attempt is being made to work up a .system in which the Conditioning 
House will be a liaison between the (mstomers and reelers, and will certify 
tho supply which ha.s to be made through the Conditioning Houso. Bounty 
can bo paid satisfactorily in this method and if the bounty be graded 
according to quality this will lead to improvement in rpiality of the raw 
silk. Some sort of bonus on quality' seems desiriihlo for im)iruvemcnt of tho 
quality of raw silk apart from this question ol bounty. No dollnito proposals 
have howevor been suhniitted to Government yet. Jf bounty is ailopted 
and baa got to ho paid on the entire produce some agency lequires to be set 
up to buy U|> tlic produce and pay bounty on quality utt<‘r tests in tho 
Conditioaing House. J’aymcnt of bounty on biisin.s or tho nnnil)er of cuds 
reeled in a basin is not satisfactory. The bounty slionld bc> determined on 
the ba.sis of efficiency which in this cast> e.speeiull.v means finality. 

Ab regards bounty on fabrics at present there is no agency Ihrmigh which 
it can ho paid. Practically the whole of the silk weaving is done on hand- 
looms .some of which are lltted with Hy shuttle or Jacquard. The weaving 
is a home industry. Some weavers work under inahajnns who take and 
market the fini.shed products. Some work on their own account and s<dl 
their products to local inahnians or to retail sellers in Calcutta and other 
tow'ns. 

A good portion of the products is hawked .about and .sohl, Tho 
reorganised Silk Technological Institiit*' pnqxsses t<) work in co-nperation 
with giiild.s of weavers intend<'d to ho fornnsl and to ei'rtify products for 
the market Mins forming a liai.soii Ix'twcon producers and cnstoniers. AVIx ii 
this .sYstem conies into working order the homily may he paid through it. 
Tt will, however, take some time to get this system into order 

Arlifiiial silk is woven on hand-looms hut a greater proportion in )iowcr 
factiiries. The ca.so is niuio comidicatod as the whole of the raw material 
is imported. Rayon lavs now definitely eorne to oiii'upy a position in tho 
textile world as a .separate article like cotton, silk and wool. .4s it Is 
capable of being manufactured on a large .scale by machinery from wood 
which is readily avail.ablo its production and u.sc have incronsed pheiumiinally 
hy leaps and bounds. It was a serious competitor of silk as on aeionnt of 
its silky appearance it was called artificial silk and pa.ssed on a.s a kind of 
silk thougli not pos.sessing tlio proportie.s for which silk is really valued. 
The use of the word “ Silk ” has been prohibit<‘d by law in many countries 
in its iionnection. With experience and through propaganda especially in 
advniic.ed countries the consumers have come to as.se.ss it at. its real value 
and tliose who want silk do not go in for it. Tho intensity of its eompclition 
with silk ha.s thus dixnoasod. Witli the cheapening of its price it has now 
como to bo a seroius i-ompctitor of cotton and in India this competition i.s 
being felt so much that in the forthcoming meeting of the Indian Ocnfral 
Colton Committoe resolutions have been tabled for increasing the duty on 
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rayon yam which is S annas per Ih. at present so as to make it proportionata 
to the duty on rayon cloth which is & annaS' per s<j. yard as one lb. of. 
rayon yam gives seven to eight yards of cloth. It is pointed out that 
17,628,^4 lbs. of rayon yarn was imported during 1936-37 and 60,000 loom* 
mostly from Japan have been imported and are working and if the protection 
asked for be granted the Indian Mill Industry will be able to increase the 
consumption of cotton by ten lakh bales in a year. (Hindustan Standard,. 
November 4, 1038). Rayon is thus to be considered not only in connection 
with the Silk indiistry but also and probably in a more intensive form in 
cnnnection with the cotton industry. Had it been a competitor of Silk only 
the po.sition could have been differont. Jf the consumers could bo properly 
guided and prevented from being duped into purchasing artificial silk 
(Rayon) fabrics as real silk I would exclude rayon yarn from the protective 
duty and place a high tariff on rayon fabrics. This would lead to enormous 
increase in weaving of rayon fabrics. This is now U. S. A. built its 
gigantic and admirable silk weaving industry for which the raw silk is 
imported free of duty. In view of the large imports of rayon fabrics it 
would be a point for consideration whether it would not be advisable to 
enforce by legislation labelling of all rayon fabrics as “ Rayon—not silk 
and prevont offering of rayon fabrics as silk under a penalty and let 
rayon weaving develop with the help of rayon imported witlwut restrictiva 
duty. Silk would not suffer on this account as those who want silk will 
take silk and not rayon. A little educative propaganda might be necoasary 
for this purpose. Such legislation and propaganda aro necessary in the 
intcro-st of silk. 

The present position however requires a different and at the same time 
serious consideration on atTOunt or the fact that the duty on artificial silk 
fabrics although meant as a protection for .silk has had the ijffect of 
■stimulating weaving of artificial silk fabric in this country thus intensifying 
competition with silk. The immediate remedy in to put a heavy duty on 
artificial sfik yam proportionate to that on fabrins. This will slow down 
production of these fabrics. Artificial silk fabrics cannot however be kepb 
out and legislation for compulsory lalielling and propaganda are necessary 
in the interest of silk. 

U will now bo ovfd<.'nt flia:t under the pre.scnt conditions so far as tho 
silk industry is concerned bounty is not likely to meet the case and protec¬ 
tion is wanted'. Also there arc difficulties in administering the bounty.. 
Adequate protei-tion for silk and silk goods ensuring a remunerative prico 
for the indigenous prnducls will help tho industry and bring about an 
inorea.so in prialuction. The minimum price wo have suggested for raw silk 
is Us. 6-4 per lb. The higher this con be fi.xcd, of csnirso up to a practicable 
limit, with a proportion.afely increased price of silk fabrics it will bring 
about improvement in a correepondiiigly shorter pon'ml of time, provided 
the protwtion is propqrly enforced and prevented from being nullifieil. 
Under tho tariff protection adequate efforts should be made as in Japan to 
develop all phases of the industry to tlio modem standard on up^to-dato 
lines. 


Basis for Calculation of Tariff. 

As will appepr from paragraph 108 of tho first Tariff Board’s report in 
calculating the amount of protection, primarily the difference between tho 
price of imported silk and the economic selling price of the homo product 
were taken into consideration. The value of advantages enjoyed by the 
imported stuff in its country of origin was assessed at Ths. 2 and the valuo 
of protective toriff was fi.xed at Rs. 2-6 per Ih. The Tariff reixunmended • 
was this amount or 150 per cent, nil valorem whichever was higher. Tho 
Tariff adopted finally was 25 per cent, ad valorem plus fourleon annas 
per lb. It was expected that the tariff recommended by the Board would 
raise the price of the imported stuff to the level of the economic selling 
price of tho raw silk produced in India. The invoice price of tho imiiortcj 
Bluff is tho data on which actual calculation of tho Tariff has to bo made. 

Ill 
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ITior® IS nothing to prevent the importer who has to soil hia silk anyhow 
from putting the invoice price at a figure which in spite of the Tariff would 
keep ito price always lower tlian the economic selling price of the Indian 
Tho market price of Japanese silk in Bombay has been even lower 
than the spot price in Yokohama and this silk has always sold in India at 
prices loa'er than what they should bo when calculated on the spot price 
in Yokohama cum duty. 

The basis of calculation should bo the minimum economic cost of produc.- 
tion of the homo product, viz., Rs. 6-1 per Ib. for all filature and hand- 
reeled silk ijp to say about .SO denier. Whatever the invoice price the tariff 
should rai,so it to the above figure. 

On account of very .substantial monetary and other help received in 
various ways by tho industry in Japan it is not easy to assess the value of 
advautoges enjoyed by Japanese silk. Apart from these advantages some 
idea is obtained of what i.s considered as the minimum economic selling 
pri(» for the Japanese producer by the minimum viz., 520 Yen per bale or 
4 Yen per Ih^ fi.xed in the raw silk price .stabilization plan. At par value of 
exchange 4 Yen is eipiivalent to Rs. 6-4. In tho internal economy of Japan 
Yen has hardly any change whether its par value in India is Rs. 1-9 or by 
excliauge manipulation it is reduced to about annas twelve os at present. 

The Period o/ Proier.iiory. 

Circumstanced as the industry is at pre.sent, a short period of five years 
cannot he expected to enable it to stand on its own legs. Tho two primary 
things connected with the industry aro improved cocoons and improved 
mulberry Ixitlv of which cannot be created according to order or de.sire. 
The two improved races of muHiveltine worms Nistid and Nismo being 
adopted in Bengal i.s the result of about twelve years’ work and no such 
rac^ can ho produced on the Hues found out in loss than about five years. 
Their maintenance in improved condition and further improvement is 
dependent on research oiid experiment. 

'The F, croas-breed worms now being reared in Mysore are the results of 
long continued research and experiment and their production and supply 
is a process of scientific work which must be m.nintained. 

'There is. no quick process of elfc^cting improvement in mulberry. Study 
and separation of the varieties selection of desirable varictio.s with dc.sirahio 
leaf-yielding capacity and with loaves of high nutritive value, response to 
manurial treatment, tho methods of growth under conditions of liifferent 
climate and soil and similar connected matters can be solved only after a 
long scientific process. Improved cocoons can only be secured with improved 
mulberry. 

Adaptation to local conditions of methods of rearing, reeling and weaving 
found good elsewhere also require.^ trials and experiments. 

Help to the indu.stry in whatever form, tariff, bounty or subsidy must 
bo for a sufficiently long period apart from the question of dumping. 

1 consider it necessary to explain the position with regard to item 5 
at page 646 of the reprint of tho erticlo on improvement of sericulture 
appearing in Volume V, part VI, November, 1935 of “ Agriculture and Live 
Stock in India”. I would first of all draw attention to tho fact that tho 
9 items give not my views hut a gist of tho recommendations of tho previous 
Tariff Board. Tho item reads us follows; — 

“ Bounties or subsidies as in France and Japan are to be given as a 
more powerful agency for improving the industry than a general sclierao 
of protection ”. 

Read with paragraphs 107 to 109 of the Board’s report this sentence 
does net present on argument for boiint.y to the exclusion of protection, ft 
emphasises the nece.ssity of organisation, re.spnrrb and iniprovoniont more 
than that of protection which was rccoiiiiiiended only for a short period of 
five years. 
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8tn>Pi,iiHE!tTAKT Question No. 34. —.Average acreage of mvlhcrry per rearer 

family. 

Total number of rearer families 

15,300 

Lesa those who. hapo no mulberry land . 

218 


15,182 

Add mulberry growers who do no rearing 

1,930 

Total 

17,112 

Total area of muflierry. 

10,000 acres. 

Therefore avoragu per family 

•58 acres. 

But areas are known to vary from about l/6tli to 16 

acre.s per family. 

SUPPI.EMENTAKY QUBSTION No. 36. 


Average silk content of tho ooisjon of different races of worms taking 
all tho five seasons into consideration: — 

Grains. 

Ni.stari. 

1 12 

Cliotopolu .. 

1-2 

Nistid . 

1-86 

Nistno. 

212 

Bnnipolu reared only onco in Spring 

21 


SuPrLBJlENTAUV Qvkstion No. .17 .—Spinning reeling irasfe. 

Porreiitage of roolinn wahto looiiity .spun on hand charkas is about ono 
08 tho work h»8 j\ist been comiuuuccd. 


(9) Letter No. difid the l'>th November, JOSS, from the Director 

of liiihiftries, liengal. 

I hove the honour to forward horewith the followinK notes with 12 spare 
copies of each ; — 

1. A nolo on for tlio silk industry. 

2. Sfhemes alieady undertaken and likely tu be undertaken. 

3. A note on tlie working of the Imperial Sericultural Oommittoo. 


Enclosure I. 

A note on re.ieareh ncrenarti in the Silk Industry written for the Conference 
of the Directors of InUustries teith the Tariff Board on Silk enguiry 
to he. held on IGth and 17th November, 1938. 

Necessity of c^-osdimUed. development of all the stages of the indwtry. 

The three stuges of the industry are (1) Sericulture proper comprising 
mulberry cultivation, seed fegg) production and cocoon production by rear¬ 
ing of worms, (2) reeling of cocoons into raw silk and (.1) uinnufacturo of 
silk fabrics. The first two stages produce the raw material for the third 
atage and ultimately it is on the siusams of the third stnge that the welfare 
of the first two stages depends. All the three stages, the intor-dependenoe 

31 A 
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of which is quite evident, have been carried on in India for BKes and are 
capable of iniincnse development which, however, is not possible without 
adequate research and experiment in these days of competition especially 
with countries which have of late developed their industry on up-to-date 
sciontific lines. In fact Japan has very clearly demonstrated what research 
and experiment can do for the industry. 


Subjects in u/hich research and experiment are necessary. 

I. First stage .A. Mulberry and its cultivation. 

U. Worms and their rearing. 

C. Diseases of worms. 

II. Second stage . . . D. Treatment and storing of cocooni* 

before reeling. 

E. Reeling. 

F. Standardisation of raw silk. 

HI. Third stage . . . .0. Throwing processes. 

H. Weaving processes. 

I. Loom;: and appliances. 

J. D.voing and printing. 

K. Designs. 

L. Standardisation of fabrics. 

M. Finishing of fabrics. 

Aa the aim is to organise research so a.s to serve the whole of India tho 
discussion in this note takes into .account, as far as I have been able to 
judge, tho requirements of different provinces and states under the present 
{'onditions what has been attempted and done and what roquire.9 to be done. 
I, however, make thi.s statement with tho following qualifications, vis., (I) 
I am open to correction if necessary by the representatives of tho various 
provinces and states and (2) with regard to the third stage my knowledge 
is necessarily limited and my remarks are applicable mainly to Bengal 
and other places where the manufacturing industry is practically wholly 
carried on by handjoom weaver.s. 

It is necessary to point out that .some of the ncceesary items of research 
are of fundamental nature, can bo carried out anywhere and are best carried 
out where facilities are already available. Local applications of tho results 
of such research require local trials and experiments. 

The items which I consider fundamental are the following; — 

I. (A) As regards mulberry. 

(1) Separating out the existing varieties of mulberry. 

(2) Study of those varieties in relation to definitely known soil 

eonditiens. (a' Practical application of tho residts of this item 
entails a study of the .soils where mulberry is grown. 

(3) Study of the ennstituents and nutritive value of leaves of plants 

growing in definitely known soils. 

(a) This is likely to vary with the v.-trietal characters of the plants, 
tlie .subject of study under item 1. 

(&) This item requires feeding trials and determination of reactions 
in the worm fed with leaves of known constituents and 
nutritive value. 

(c) It is necessary to study how the varieties respond to budding, 
grafting and manures. 
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(4) Diseases of mulberry and their relations to soil conditions. 

(5) Study in all the above aspects of exotic varieties. 

The above items require co-operative offort.s of a bontanist, a soil or 
ph 3 'sical chemist and a bio-cbeinist. Mulberry fortunately does not suffer 
badly from insect or fungal pests. Tbo botanist is expected to be able to 
tackle them with the help of ontumologist and mycologists of tho agriculturai 
department. 

Mulberry is yet practically wholly unworked in India. Tho importance 
and necessity of the above researches will be realised when it is romemberod 
that mulberry acciounta for about CO per cent, of the total cost of rearing 
of worms. The aim is to have quick-growing and high yielding varieties 
of mulberry with leaves of high nutritive value and with properties onablmg 
tho plants to resist adverse climatic conditions, diseases and posts. For 
being able to rear superior ru<cs of worms superior leaves arc a necessity. 

I. (B) As regards worms. 

1. The nece.ssity is to have worms which will produce cocoons able to 
comi>ete with tho cocoons of inherently superior univoltine races of worms 
roared in Japan, China, near Eastern and European countries. 

Out of the Scricultunil areas in India Kashmir and the Punjab rear 
univoltine worms. All other places rear multivoltine worms. Therefore the 
principal requirements are for multivoltine worms. 

-Attempts have been mudo to improve tbo existing multivoltine races by 
hybridising them with univoltine races. In Mysore after a good deal of 
experiments first crosses between Japanese univoltine races and the local 
Mj'sore race have been adopted. This method is followed extensively in 
Japuti. The M.vsore Department maintains tlie univoltine Japanese races 
and crossing is done everj’ time eggs arc to be supplied to rearers and the 
resultant cocoons are reeled off. Complications arise in tho second and 
subsequent generations. 

In Bengal hybridisation experiments were undertaken about 1913 but 
were not carried through systematic.slly and a groat mistake was made in 
issuing to tho rearers nowly formed hybrid races wliosu qualities had not 
been fixed and which therefore behaved crnticully and could not be roared 
successfully. Hybride generally thereforo got a bad reputation among the 
Bengal rearers. About 1922 all experiments were stopped aud tho depart¬ 
ment confined itself to the old multivoltines. 

In Burma I effected crossing hctwoo.n univoltine Italian worms and the 
local Burmese multivoltine worms similar to Nistari of Bengal. The 
hybrids were reared through many generations eliminating tho uiidcsirablo 
qualities in each generation and through a long selection in this mannor 
extending over about five years, sever.sl fixed multivoltine hybrids were 
obtained which bcliavcd so far as rearing went, exactly like tho old existing 
multivoltines hut producing superior cocoons about midway between Italian 
and Nistari cocoons. 

Further infusion of Italian blood into these fixed multivoltines effected 
further improvement in the ciK’Oon but the same process of elimination 
of dofex-ts and complications through selection was necessary. About half 
a dozen of the improved fixed hybrid multivoltines were brought with mo 
to Bengal about July, 1936, and fir'-t tried at Berh.sinpore, Out of them 
three races named Nismo yielding yellow and Nistid yellow and Nistid white 
yielding yellow and white cocoons res|>ectivcly, have been found to do well. 
The Nistid r.aco is already popol.-ir among the rearers in two districts and 
Nismi) also is being adopted. The rearers are realising about 50 per cent, 
ineronso. 

Hybridisation brings about .an inrroaso immediately. But there are 
difficulties in the practical application of it. Either the first cross, i.c., the 
hybrid in the first generation or the fixed multivoltine ufter elimination 
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of all pomplioations has got to ho H8e<l. Tho pre-requisitoi for successful 
productiou of first cross worms for general rearers are (1) successful estab¬ 
lishment and rearii.g or uiiivollinc races which can be crossed with tho 
local multivoltine race and (2) trials to be suro that tho firat crosses can 
be successfully reared under local conditions. The univoltino races require 
to ho miiintniiied and crossing done eve.ry time eggs are roquired. It is 
necessary to tuke steps to prevent the univoltino races finding their way 
to the hands of general rearers. An agency is required to be able to 
produce lirst cross eggs on a large scale for the roarers. Mysore has brought 
about all these and has set up Government and raided grainagoe for produc¬ 
tion of first cross eggs for roarers. 

In the case of tho fixed multivoltincs tho process is ns shnplo as in tho 
case of the existing multivoltincs. They have of course to bo tried in the 
locality before issue to general rearers and if found successful cenx bo 
niultiplieil easily on any scale by any one. 

As regards silk content the Nistid cocoons arc as good as the first cross 
cocoons of Mysoro if not hotter ns far ns I could judge from tho samples 
I have soon. Nismo ixkiooiis are certainly hotter. I had occasion to see 
.pierced univolline Kusliinir cocoons imported into Bengal for mabka 
spinning. Nismo cocoons arc certainly as good as and probably better than 
the majority of these roared in Kashmir. 

Nismo and Nistid can bo further improved by infusion of further 
Italian hlood. The first cross cocoons of Mysore can hardly be improved 
further with tho univoltinca now in uso. Xho behaviour in crossing with 
other univoltines cannot bo predicted. 

On the evidence of the results so far obtained hybridisation for improved 
fixed multivoltines is a promising lino of rosearch which should be conthiued. 
.When such multivoltines are obtained they are a permanent acquisition 
and do not depend on the maintenance of other worms as the first cros.ses 
do. 1 am of tho opinion that such races will also do well in the present 
univoltino roaring places such as the Punjab and Kashmir. They need be 
reared only in the proper season ami it sucoessful will elinwnate the extra 
cost at present necessary to be incurred in the purchnso of foreign eggs 
and in special arrangements for production and hibernation of univoltino 
eggs. 

I am also of the opinion that tho existing multivoltine races of worms 
such as Nistari and Mysoro arc hybrids produced long ago and now 
degenerate. This points to tho necessity of maintaining the hybrids in 
vigour by infusion of fresh univoltine blood after some intervals of time. 

I hope tho line of research necessary for improvement of worms is now 
clear. Tho items arc : — 

(1) Hybridisation of worms, indigenous and exotic. 

(2) Rearing trials of hybrids. Trials of first rro.sses will form a 

necessary step in the process. It is likely that first crosa 
between two multivoltines may bo found successful. 

(3) Study of hybrids in relation to mulberry varieties. 


I. (O) Ai regards diseases of icorms. 

The disoaaos of worms were studied originally in France and the facta 
gathered about, them there have been taken to ho applicable to India, 
although our conditions n.s rt^ards climate, soil and worms arc different. 
The linos on which research is necessary are; - 

(1) Investigation of the causative germs thcmsolve.s of the diseases. 

(2) Investigation of their behaviour towards climate varying rearing 

conditions and loaves of definitely known constituents. 
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What has boon arranged for in Bongal with regard to the above itema 
of research: — 


For Mulberry. 


In 10.16 the Imperial SoricultuVal 
sanctioned— 

Annual expenditure. 
Rs. 

Committee 

One Botanical Assistant on Us. 100 


1,200 

Contingent expenditure 

. 

300 

1,500 

Travelling Allowance 

• • • 

300 

Initial non-recurring expenditure 

In 1037 a field and laboratory assistant 

was sanc^ 

750 

fioned on Rs. 35 . 

. . • 

420 


Mr. ITaridas Majnmdcr, a private gentleman, donated a building for 
laboratory and li acres land for field trials at Narayanpiir <rolony, Dinn Dum, 
worth about R.s. 10,000. The Botanical resoareh station is located here 
Good progress has been made in getting together the varieties of mulberry 
growing in Bengal and some varieties from other places too. 

The Botanical Assistant in charge enjoys the guidance and help of the 
hood of the Botany Dei)urtmeTit of the University College of Science, 
Prof. Agharkar and has facilitiea of consulting the herbarium of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Sihpur and the libraries of the University, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal an<l otiicr institutions. 


For worm). 


Annual expenditure. 


Rs. 

In 1030 the Imperial Sericultural Committee 


sanctioned— 


One Biological Assistant on Rs, 100 per month . 

1,200 

Contingent expenses ..... 

300 


1,500 

Travelling Allowance 

300 

Initial non-recurring expenditure .... 

7.50 

In 1937 a laboratorv assi.stant w.as sanctioned on 


R.S. 35 , . ■. 

420 


The Senate of the Calcutta University at the initiation of Prof. K. K. 
Mookherji, the Head of the Zoology Department, provided free land for grow¬ 
ing mulberry, rearing and liiboratory accommodation and use of necessary 
appliance.s and permitted Prof. Mukherjeo and his staff to render help 
through advice and guidance. 

Good progress has been made here too and tho lines on which work is 
being carried on are : — 

Vl) Selection of tlio oxi.sting r.aces Nist.ari, Chhotopohi and Barapolii. 

(2) Maintaining the fixed hvhrid.s, Ni.stid and Ni.smo in selected condi¬ 
tion and their further improvement. 

(.1) Trials with fir.st cios.ses. 

(4) Production of otl.'cr hybrids like Nistid artd \ismo witli local 
Nistari and Chhotopolu. 
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V-OT Biseaset of worms. 

Annual «xj>enditure. 
Ha. 

Iir 1937 the Imperial Scricultural Committee 
sanctioned— 

A ProtozooloKieol and a BacterioloKical 
Assistant on Its. 100 per month , . . 1,200 

Contingent expenses.dOO 

1,600 

Travelling Allowance ...... 100 

Initial hon-recurring expenditure .... 760 

In this case too the Senate of tlie Culeiitta University has given similar 
fa( :ilitiea as in the ease of the Biological Assistant. \Noi'k was eommeneed 
only rwently. 

For chemical problems ia connection tcilh mnlbcrry and worms. 

Annual expenditure. 

Rs. 

In 1937 the Imperial Sorieultural Committee 
sanctioned— 

An Agricultural Chemist and a Biochemist on 


Rs. 100 per month.1,200 

Contingent expenses.600 

1,500 

Travelling Allowance ...... 100 

Initial non-recurring expcnditur<> .... 750 


In this ease too the Senate of the ('alciit.ta University at the initiation 
of Prof, J. N. Mukherji, the Head of the Physical Chemistry Department 
of tho University College of Science porinitleri Prof, Mukherji and Prof, 
B. C. Guha, Hoad of the Bioohemic.al Department to help and guide the 
work and provide free neenminodation in the laboratory and free use of 
necessary appliances. Work was commenced only recently. 

Tho problems for investigation arc: 

(1) Study of the soils for growing mulberry. 

(2) Study of tho plants and their growth in relation to the soil 

constituents and ivsimiiso to manures. 

(3) Study of the leavra, their constituents and nutritive value in 

relation to soil conditions and effect on the worms. 

The work has necessarily to be carried on in co-operation with the 
Botanist and the Biohjgist. 

The members of tho Tariff Board have boon good enough to visit the 
laboratories. 1 would also request the Directors of Industries to visit 
them. 

It has been pos.sible to make a beginning with the small amounts avail¬ 
able for rosearcli only on account of a private benefaction and the help from 
itbe Calcutta University. Tho help of the University profe.ssors who are 
specialists in their linos is of immense value. Tho availability of literature 
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in tht* various libraries is an indispensable condition. The importance of 
tlio work is I am sure realised and it is neces.sary to be organised at a 
place where sericulture cxi.sts. Calcutta thoreforo has facilities hardly to bo 
found elsewhere and widely separated areas such as the Punjab, Kashmir, 
As-sain, Madras, Mysore and Bchar can bo best servetl from here. 

The beginnings described above require to be strengthened on the 
following linos; — 

(1) The research officers are at present scattered in three place.s 

separated from one another by long distance. The work should 
be centralised at one place where a laboratory should be built, 
mulberry grown and rearing accommodation provided. The 
place should be as near Calcutta as possible so a.s not to lose 
the benefit of the help of the University Professors and 
librarie.s. Narayanpur where a beginning has been made 
suggests itself. 

(2) Two more research officers are necessary. At present one officer 

i.s meant to do both agricultural chemistry and biochemistry. 
Two officers are required for these two subjects. The 
protozoologist is also at present meant to do both protozoology 
and bacteriology. A separate bacteriologist is necessary. The 
disease ^acheric is already found to be concerned with several 
baederia which require the undivided attention of one man. 

Tbo complete organi.sation for these resenrihos i.s indicated as follows 
with suggestions as to pay and travelling allowances. The pay while not 
being e.Nhorbitant should be sufficient to retain the services of the officer. 

Initial cost for tbo 
1st year. 

Us. 

I. Biological Section—to deal with rearing of worms 
and hybridisation— 

Staff— 

1 Hiologist—100—10-120 (Probation)—150— 


10—200 . 1,200 

1 Ueuring Assistant—00—5—75 . . 600 

1 Hybridisation Assistant—50—5—75 . . COO 

4 Hearers (menials) at Us. 15 each . . . 720 

II. Mulberry Selection— 

Staff— 

1 Botanist-100—10—120-150—10—200 . 1,200 

1 Field Assi.stant—50— 5 —75 .... 600 

4 Malis (menials) at Rs. 15 each . . . 720 


III. Chemical Section— 

Staff— 

1 Agricultural Chemist—100—10—120—150— 


10—200 . 1,200 

1 Biochemist-lOO-lO—120—150 -10—200 . 1,200 

2 Laboratory servants at Rs. 15 each . . 360 

IV. Pathological Section— 

Staff— 

1 Protozoologi.st—100—10—120—150—20—200 . 1,200 

1 Bacleriologist—100—10—120—1.50—10—200 . 1,200 

2 Laboratory servants at Ks. 15 ouch . . 360 
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Initial cost for the 
1st year. 

Uh. 

V. ticnoral Office- 
Staff— 

1 Oio'rTt (tyfiisl)—40—40—45—5/2—75—3/2—90 480 

1 Durwnn—15—1/5—19.180 

1 Peon—15—1/5—19 180 

,VI. 'One of the officers will bo the officer-in-charge by 
rotation with ah extra hllowarico of lU. 25 per 

rnohth.800 

VII. Travelling allowances—All the officers are expected to 

visit different provinces.2,000 

yill. Laboratory and field exjienses and miscellaneous 

contingent charges— 

Biologist.300 

Botanist (including maintenance of mulberry for 

biologist) 600 

Chemist and Biochemist.4(X) 

Protoaoologist and Bacteriologist .... 300 

Charges for electricity, gas and other office 

expenses ........ 600 

Upkeep of houses and tho compound . . . 1,000 

Total . 17,500 

Initial non-rccurring 
expenditure. 

Us. 

I. Five acres of land at Us. 1,500 per acre . . . 7,500 

If. Fencing.1,500 

III. Reclamation of land and initial cultivation . . 1,0(X1 

IV. Four welU.400 

V. Portable pump.700 

iVI. Pump for water supply to laboratories from an exist¬ 
ing tube-well including pipe amncctions . . 400 

yil. Buildings—' 

(a) Combined labor.atorics, office library, etc. . 21,0(X) 

(h) Three houses for rearing and seed-rutting 
with walls of unbumt bricks and thatched 
roof.2,500 

(c) One store and shed for trays and appliances 

with C. I. roofing and pucoa structure . ] ,000 

(d) One block of two quarters for rearing and 

hybridising assistants who are re<iuirod to 

stay whole day and night .... 4,.5(X) 

(e) One block for 14 menials .... 4,000 

•Vlll. Laboratory fittings and furniture .... 3,0(X) 

IX. Apparatus for laboratories chemicals and other 

necessaries ........ 12,000 

X. Gas Plant and fittings.],.500 

XI. Refrigerator .1,5(X) 

XII. Blcctrlcal fittings with connections .... 2,500 


Total . 65.000 
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Tho items of rosenrch mentioned under TI and III in the list for th* 
reeling and manufacturrng Btoges are not exactly of fundamental nalui-o 
but are necessary for those stages. 

II. D. Treatment and itoring of tocoons before reeling. 

'Hiere is room for finding out a method of drying and storing coeoona 
which can be adopted by rearers. The present method of sunning when 
the sun is available is defective. It affects the quality of tho raw silk. 
A cheap and simple method of drying with dry heat is required. 

11. E. Reeling. 

There is room for improvement in tho method of boiling the cocoons 
and reeling. This should he accompanied with testing in the Conditioning 
'House. 

This is a necessary item for the cocoons which the Biological oiCcer will 
produce in the course of his experiments. 

ll. E. Standardisaiion of raic silk. 

This is a necessary item in order to bo able to produce raw silk of tho 
kind which Japan places in tho market. Co-operation of reeling concorna 
with the Conditioning House and efforts on their part to remove defects 
which the Conditioning Honso points out are the only way for bringing 
this about. The desired rosulta can be achieved soon if the custoraera 
insist on definite qualities to be certified by 'the Conditioning House. 

A reeling institute has been stSTted at Malda where treatment and 
storing of cocoons as well as reeling methods are being tried in co-operation 
with the Conditioning House which has been started at Howrah. Tho 
Conditioning House can carry out tests of raw silk imported from outside 
and of what is produced in the country. 

III. Q-M. Researches under those heads are necessary in order to bo 
able to produce high class standardised fabrics. Provision has heeh mado 
in tho proposed Silk Technological Institute at Borhampore for making 
a beginning in all these items. The siheme is described in the Five Year 
Plan, page 52, etc. 

Out of the research scliomos described above the fundamental researches 
under I stage may sen-e the whole of India. The Bengal Government 
Conditioning Houtw may help in testing and standardising raw silk in 
the other provinces and states. 

Results of work in the Silk Technological Institute will be of help to 
other places. 


Enclosure II. 

Schemes already undertaken by the Government of Bengal. 

1. Seven nurseries are in existence where— 

(a) mulberry seedlings /ind saplings are produced and supplied to 

rearers. 

(b) stocks of worms are maintained and seed cocoons raised front 

cellular .seed. 

(i) Cellular seed obtained from these seed cocoons are supplied to 

selected seed rearers who raise steed cocoons for supply to 
general rearers. 

(ii) seed cocoons from nurseries are also supplied direct to rearers. 

2. A reeling institute has been .started at Malda and si.x reeling 
demonstration parties have been started to demonstrate improved reeling 
in tho districts. 
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3. A Conditioning Houw; has been started. 

4. Help is rendered to reeling concerns with loans. 

6. Help is rendered to rearers with agricultural loans. 

6. 'file scheme for reorganising the existing Silk Weaving and Dyeing 
Institute at Berhampore into a proper Silk Technological Institute as 
described at pages 52-58 of the Five Year Plan has been sanctioned, funds 
provided for it and the machinery ordered. 

It will have three functions— 

(1) Experiments with looms, appliances, weaving processes, designs 

and fabrics. 

(2) Training of students and also weavers in now proce8.se8. 

(3) Developing Silk Weaving among the silk weavers who are to bo 

combined into guilds. The guilds will be guided to produce 
standardised goods which will bo finished, examined and 
cerlilied by the Institute. 

Srhimr.H uliich have been undertaken with the. help of the Government of 

India’s subvention. 

1. Expansion of the organi.sation for production and supply of disease- 
freo seed. 

2. Employment of demonstrators and propaganda officers among the 
rearers in villages. 

3. Research work on mulberry, for improvement of cocoons, and for 
investigation of diseases of worms. As detailed in the separate note on 
research a private benefaction and the help of the Calcutta Cniversity 
have supplemented the grant received from tho Government of India. 

Schemes Ihe policy of whi(h has been approved by H. M. Finance and 
vdtich are under evnsideration.. 

1. Starting of a Soricultural Research and Training Institute for 
carrying out («) research on mulberry and worms and (b) training staff, 
grainenrs and serieultural teachers for primary and secondary schools. 

The scheme is to set up an institute with— 

(i) laboratories for the research workers, 

(ii) lands for growing mulberry for e.xperimental purposes as well 

as for carrying on rearing of worms and raising mulberry 
soodlings and grafts for distribution to rearers, 

(iii) rearing acconimodation, 

(iv) Class room for those under training, 

(v) Hostel accommodation. 

The research staff is proposed to help in imparting training, a separate 
teacher being provided for rearing and a separato district demonstrator 
for mulberry. 

2. Starting where necessary and equipping primary schools up to 20 
among rearers each with a trained teacher about two-tliird acre mulberry 
and a rearing room for imparting Serieultural training properly to tho 
children of rearers. 

3. Demonstration of growing improved trees in different places nniong 
rearers. 

4. Helping rearers with free supply of grafts and trees and a bonus on 
tho lines adopted in Mysore and Kashmir to grow tree mulberry. 

5. Improvement of the organisation for seed production and supply by—• 

(i) bringing all selected see<l rearers under full cxintrol with necessary 
help BO that they may rear nothing but cellular eggs throughout 
the year, thus ensuring production of discaso-free seed cocoons, 
and 
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(ii) developing grainngos for production and supply of disense-tree 
eggs to rearers. 

6. Continuance of tho organisation set up with the help of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's subvention. 

7. Formation of Silk Weavers’ guilds which will be linancod with a low 
rate of interest and guided to produce standardised goods by special staff. 
Tho goods will be finished, examined and certified by tho Technological 
Institute and their marketing will be helped through a special marketing 
officer. 

8. Organisation of reeling so that the reeling concerns may produce 
standardised raw silk in large quantities with the help of the Conditioning 
House and standardised row silk may bo marketed in large quantities with 
certificates of the Conditioning House. A bonus on better reeling and 
re-reeling may be necessary especially at the beginning. 

Sc/icmes which will require to be developed hut which have not yet been 

taken in hand, 

1. Arrangements for c(x;oon drying and storing among rearers. They are 
expected to servo as cocoon markets. 


Enclosure III. 

A note an the working o/ the Imperial Seriiultural Committee. 

The Tariff Board in their last report emphasised the nwessity of continuous 
research to be carried on, on all-India ns well as provincial basis, for 
.securing the Insst varieties of mulberry, the best yielding races of worms and 
the bc.st methods of reeling for export .is well ns for the home market 
and as a co-ordinating agency, controlling centre and clearing house for 
Bericultural resenrehes, practices and ideas recommended the formation of 
the Imperial Sericultural Cx)mmitteo as part of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. The sixth Industries Conference recommended this 
Committee to form part of the Advisory Council of the Industrial Intelligence 
and Research Rurean. The Imperial Sericultural Committee has since met 
once a year ns an adjunct of the Industries conference. The committee no 
doubt receives reports of what work is done in different provinces. But 
ns it consists ajinost wholly of Directors of Industries who cannot be expected 
to bo experts in Sericultural matters the function of the Q)minitteo has 
so far consi.sted mainly in allocating grants to the different provinces out 
of the one lakh of rupees given for five years by the Government of India. 

Tliis amount again has been mainly earmarked by the Industries Conference 

for production of disease-free seed, only about a tenth part of it being 
made available for research. Research is, however, more important from 
the all-India point of view than production and supply of seed which is the 
concern of the provinces and states. 

The Committee was expected by the Tariff Hoard to he able to initiate, 

puide and co-ordinate research and practices and to advise on all matters 

including technical ones, connected with the industry. In order to enable 
it to carry out these functions it was recommended th.at. it should ha as.sistcd 
by a wholetime silk specialist. This part of the recommendation ha.s not 
been given effect to. 

In order to hayo tho desired results, if the Committee is to be left as 
it is at present, it is necessary to have a sub-committeo or Sericultural 
Advisory Committee consisting primarily of per.sons who have the necessary 
knowledge and experience of Sericulture and who are actually in charge of 
general sericultural and research work in the different parts of India. This 
committee may also include representatives of reelers, throwsters, manufac¬ 
turers and co-operative organisations connected with sericulture. Tho 
committee should meet better by rotation at different sericultural centres 
and discuss results, methods and progress of losearch, .seed production, 
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rooHng and all matUirs oonncctod wiUi the improvement to the industry. 
Its work can bo expected to bo carried on tyatoniatauajly if there is a 
wholetime specialist who studies and remains conversant with nctunl w’ork- 
ings, needs, progress and development throughout India. Ht should regularly 
visit the different centres and remain in touch with the different depart¬ 
ments at the same time keeping the letter informed of progress in otfier 
parts. In order to be able to curry out his function properly the specialist 
must remain associated' with the all-India research organisation suggested. 
Ho should bo able to find out linos on which investigation is neces^ry m 
a result of his studies of conditions in different places. It is only in tliis 
way that co-ordinated progress can be effected. 

Ftnan<iiul provision for ihe Imperinl Smrulfuml Committee. 

1. Travelling allowance of non-officials to attend meetings—Ks. 2,000. 

2. Silk Specialist—Us. 750—."ia- 1,000. 

3i Travelling allowance for tho silH specialist—Rs. 6,000. 

i. One Clerk—Us. 40—40—45 —ft 12 —90. 

6. Two peons at Us. 16—1/5—19, 

6. Office expenses and contingencies—Rs. 600, 


(101 Letter from the, Vireclnr of Industries, Hengnl, dated tfte t6th 

November, I'JSH. 

I have the honour to send herewith the following statements for your 
consideration; — 

(1) A Statement of the information placed before the Tariff Uoard 

from Bengal. 

(2) Fair selling price for one lb. of raw silk in Bengal. 

(3) Note on registration of raw silk sellers and imposition of duty 

on existing stocks. 

A StalcmetU on the information plaecd before the Tariff Board from Bconal. 

1. The utmost efforts have been made to collect iirtunl fntts as existing 
at present and they are applicahlc to iho present conditions. 

2. The present conditions are not at .ill fnv.ournhio to the indrislry which 
has declined rapidly and owing to unvcmuiicrative prices tlie quality of 
cocoons and silk has also suffered. 

3. The facts placed before the Hoard should not be taken as thp basis 
for cnlcuhition of rcquircmcnl.s of tho industry but they indicate the condi¬ 
tions under which the indu-stry is declining and these eonditions require 
to he improved if the decline has to be arrested and. the industry given 
a chance to revive. 

4. Tho statements relating to the minimum prices which are deemed 
necessary for cocoons and raw silk should bo considered to be based- on tho 
above premises. 

Fair sellina prices per Ih. of rajv silk in Bengnl. 

The grades of raw silk reeled on eharhhns in Bengal are described as— 

1. Tuna— Conforming according to class!- Ist grade, 

(represented by Malda Tana and fication adopted by, the 
Birfahum filature in the annexure Board to 

VIl). 

2. Bhama— ditto . . 2Dd grade, 

(represented by Malda bhama, 

Miirshidahad and better ty{>es of 
Birbhum Kbamru.) 

3. Inferior types of Kbamru and ditto . . 3rd grade, 

better types of ghora. 
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There is really a very inferior type of gliora which connot be included 
Binuii): the above but forms a class by itself. The first two, grades afv, 
however, the major portion of the produce. 

Annoxure VIl shows the actual cost of production as actually observed 
und actual prices paid for cocoons. It has to be pointed out that in the 
case of Birbhum “ filature " the price paid for cocoons is ridiculously low, 
viz., 2 annas 8 pies pec lb. What actually happened in this case was that 
on account of abscnco of other reelers most of the rearers left their cocoons 
in this concern and were fiaid at rates considered profitable by the concern 
on the prices i;oaUscd' fur its products. The khumru roelera are generally 
individuals or families who work one, two or three basins, mustly do the 
reeling themselves and hardly possess much credit. They had to pay 
5 annas 2 pies per lb. as against 2 annas 8 pies paid by the “ filature ” 
eoiicern. At this price the filature concern, tlid not Itso but it was the 
cocoon producers who lost, and whose actual cost of production was of 

3 annas 9'S pie.s. The actual average price paid by ofliers for cocopna. is 

4 annas 6 pies per lb. 

In tho ca^ of Bengal the following poiiita require consideration, viz., 
rcndiia, daily output per ba.sin pud re-feeling charges. 


Jle.ndita. 

As regards rendita the following aro the actuals; — 


Actuals. 

let grade raw silk 18-.‘15 in tho cose of 028 lbs. 

18’4 in the case of 777 lbs. 

18‘4 in tho case of 7,444 Ihs. by the 
All-India Spinners As-sociutioli. 

2nd grade raw silk . 14'6 in tho case of ^,]77 Ihs. under 

departmental observation. 

Haji Amu, a hig rccicr, who h.ad a rendita of 17 in a particular lot 
about which he .submitted a statement liefore the Board admitted that the 
raw silk was slightly better than 2nd grade (hhamii) but not equal to 
Ist grade (tana). 

Haji Moninuldin Ahmed, another big rccler, admitted before the Board 
that with a rendita of Hi he had to sell his raw silk at a lower price than 
that paid for 1st grade (taiui). 

Therefore under the c.xisting conditions in Bengal with Nistari and 
Chhotopolu (;oC(X)ns tho rendita for Ist grade cannot be tak.m at le.ss than 
18'.37 as compared with 15 adopted in the joint memorandum of the Directors 
of Industries. 

Nistid and Nismo races aro just being adopted and their present use is 
about 2 per rent. As far as our trials go we cannot confidently recommend 
them between .Tune end September, ».e., during tho rains. Wo have 
re<;civcd hopeful results only in the dry :w;nsons when arrangements are 
being made to give them as extensive trials us possible. 

The industry, however, requii^es immedi.ito help and for the first few 
years from now the rendita cannot bo calculated at more than about 18 at 
tho most for 1st ginde raw silk. But at present the rcndit.r for l.st grade 
silk has got to bo taken at 18‘37 as actually observed. Otherwise Bengal 
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win suffer in comparison with Kashmir and Mysore. With rcndita as 
actually observed iu Bengal tho fair .selling prices are calculated below ; 

let Grade. 2nd Grade. 


Wages of reeler 

As. 8 


As. 7 

as allowed by 

the 





Tariff Roard. 


Wages of turner 

As. 4 


As. 4 

do. 


Daily output .... 

li lb. 


li 

lb. 


Price of cocoons 

As. 6 


As. 5 

per lb. 


Reudita. 

18-37 


14 6 




Rs. A. P. 

Ra. 

A. H. 



Cost of cocoons 

5 11 1(V2 

4 

9 0 



Cost of labour 

0 9 7-2 

0 

7 4 



Cost of fuel and water . 

0 4 90 

0 

4 0 

us allowed 

by 





Tariff Board. 

Tho 





actual is, how- 





ever, higher, 

viz., 





As. 5-8-7 for 

1st 





grade. 


Selling expenses 

0 1 6 

0 

1 C 

ns allowed 

by 





T.ariff Board. 


Transport of cocoons and 






brokerage . . . . 

0 2 0 

0 

1 10 

do. 


Contingencies (transport 






charges of silk, cost of oil, 






thread, skein making, steam¬ 






ing of cocoons, etc.) 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

do. 


Supervision and management . 

0 0 10 

0 

0 8 

do. 


Repairs. 

0 0 1 

0 

0 1 



Works cost 

6 15 8 

5 

9 5 




A't'l- 

Intcrest on working capital 


at 12i per cent, for 3 
moiuli.s .... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9-3 

do. 

Depreciation 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

do. 

Profit. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do. 


7 

6 

6 

5 

14 

6-3 


Dcf/uct—Cost of 1 lb. of waste 
for 1st grade and J lb. of 
waste fur 2nd grade . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 



7 

1 

5 

6 

11 

5-3 


Rc-reeling charges includ¬ 
ing wastage iu re-reeling 

0 

C 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Fair Soiling Price 

7 

7 

5 

G 

1 

5-3 
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The competitor of Ist grade? Bengal silk is Japanese re-reoled silk which 
is at present selling at about Ha. (j per lb. From all considerations, from 
the fact that Babu Hanuinandas Sarda actually pays .4s. 8 more than ruling 
prices to get his desired quality and according to the oiiinion of the biggest 
dealer in Bengal at present, Babu Narayandas Bchani it is not possible to 
sell 1st grade silk at less than about Rs. 7-8 per lb. Without this prico 
tho quality of Bengal 1st grade silk is not expected to be such as to have 
any demand against Japanese imported re-reeled silk. Bengal had till 
only recent times held its own in South, Clentral and Western Indian markets 
in spite of developments in Mysore. I.ower prices have brought about a 
deterioration in quality which only an adequate price cun restore. 

As regards second quality the competitor is Canton which should not 
sell at less than tho price arrived at for Bengal 2iid grade, i.c., about 
Rs. 6-2. 

My previous statement that lls. 6-4 should be the selling price was based 
»n the average of the different grades and witliout any charge for rc-rccling. 
As it is not possible to arrive at similar averages for iinported' silk I revise 
my statement and ealcuhite for different grades separately. 


Daily Output. 

With two ends reeled at a time, no separate cooking, short filament length 
of cocoons, and emphasis on (piality and uniformity it is not poissiblc to 
get an outturn of more than about lbs. per basin in tho ea-sc of 1st 
grade lilk. 

Rfi-refting charges. 

Tlie Board has allowe<l only 3 annas per lb. Actually, however, re- 
reeling apart from the process involves wastage. Including wastage the 
•ctuaf chaives incurred by Tlaji Iklouiruddin Ahmed is reported to be 
6 annas per lb. of re-roclcd silk. Tho all-India Spinners’ Association asks 
for 8 annas as re>-reeling charges. Tt cannot at present bo less than 6 annus 
per lb. 

One important point which I wish to bring to tho notice of the Board 
is the possibilities of import of raw silk and stocking of it uguinst any 
conlemplatcd prt.lcction. The effect of protection may be nullified for about 
three years or more in this manner. The only way this ns well as sale of 
smuggled silk can he stopped is to enforce legislation for registration of 
Taw silk sellers and imposition of the protcs.'tive duty on all slocks of 
imported silk existing in the country on that date as was done in the case 
of matches. Sale of imported silk at less price than what is fi.xod with 
duty after the date of imi>ositioii of protection should bo penalised. 


(11) Stnfnnent of Prnprielnr of Purr Rilk Phamlor and Bengal Silk Stores, 
Vi-iliniijair, fonraidrd hy the Deputy Director of SerifuHurv, Bengal, 
on the 2,ith November, I'.IHH, 

It is observed that— 

(1) cloths woven with foreign silk arc passed off as woven wltli Indian 

silk; 

(2) cloths woven with artificial silk are similarly passed off as of pure 

silk; 

(3) cloths woven with spun silk and .staple fibre are similarly pa.ssod 

oiF as of |>uro silk. Such clotlrs made in Ludhian.a and 
Hhagalpur froiiuently write out with a stamp guarantee of these 
cloths being pure silk. 


32 
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In all tlio nhov<‘ mnnncrg tliose who do not rcroRnisc piiro bilk arc 
cliciitcd. Tliis itili'iiciOb voiy M'liously with the bale ii) liulian bilk elothu 
and should bo provoiiLod by lo>»islution. 

What, wo fed is that (Jovorninent should spend an ndeqiinto niriount for 
iiMjirovoinout of the silk industry iii all its aspects out of the duties loali.'od 
on imported bilk. 


(12) licprestntniiiin oj I'rupriKtnr of Pore Silk llhnndar iind Di'iiifol Silk 
Stores before the {Variff Board. 

1. I uni a niannfarrnrer of about ten years’ cxporieiieo of silk fabrics with 
Malda charka raw silk and have biisiress in Calcutta, Madras, Iknnbay 
and Delhi, 

2. As biich a nianufai turer iny exi>erionte is that the raw silk should 
sell at not less than about. Tls. 12-6 [ler seer (best quality)—T of course 
pay and am ju'epared to pay one rupee more per seer for (piality hut this 
is for tuy own use only for inaniifaitiire for high class (ustonurs. If 
raw silk sells at less than this rate the rearers of coc’uon.s and reder.s of 
bilk do not get .sutlicient icmiinoralion. 

3. As regards silk fabrics they arc at pre.sctit selling at very low rates 
which is not desirable. 

Tleally speaking very low priie for silk fabrics goes against silk. Gcntlo- 
moil tubtoiuers who use silj; value il to a great extent for its high price as 
a mark of its distinition from comnion a|iparel. liaising of \iriee by duty 
on all kinds of foreign srlk cloths and yarn and consequently rise of juiio 
ol our iniligeiioiis good- will not affei't the use of silk. Those who want 
bilk will use it. A.s a matter ol fact silk dolhs which arc now selling at 
about Rs. ;) used to sell at about Rs. 12 about ten nr twelve years ago. 
At that time many more weavers got work and got very fair rc‘munerntion 
and much more wages lliaii at ptesent. In spite of very low prices only 
aliout a fourth of the weavers are at pro-ont gidting wovlc. The loiK'i' wo 
are going Japan is going still lower and this should be stopiied. 

•f. As manufacturers we see that the larger the iminuf.acture and th(' 
larger tlm sale wo can work at less and k’ss pndits. We see that J.apanc ■> 
fabric sellers can llourisli at very low profits because on uccoimt of lower 
Jiricos of Japaiiesi’ stuff the sale is larger. If Japanese cloth bolls at 
Its. 1-8 per yard and wo can offer say at R.s. 1-7 we shall he able to effect 
larger sales and con.scr|ueiitly on smaller profits than now. Tliu point is 
that the Japanese stuff shoidii not sell at very low prices. Large sales 
will give larger work to weavers and bring about larger use ol indigcmnis 
yarn. 

o. As ronsiimors of raw- silk we feel ihat at prcsmit supidy of raw- silk 
from Rengal is not at all satisfactory, 't'liero is no standaid on which wo 
ran depend. First of all we want a standard, a.s for instance .as done in 
Kashmir. For this purpose large reeling faetorie.s are desirable eombiiiod 
witli testing. I’roli.aldy the fust fiicTnrv is better done by Governmiuit. 
Fien if small cotta'.'-'' reelei"- carry on their weirk what i.s w'linu-il i; -ome 
agency to examine and pays their prodiiel. Then the stuff can bo sold 
by them anywhere. Testing should he iii-isted upon, 

fi. At )iresent what we -ee that with ri.-e in ))riccs the quality of Malda 
raw silk deteriorates. Most of the recleis arc illiterate and with rise 
in price and demand they wisli to iiiak'- profit a.s qiiiekly as possihh- hv 
jirodiu'iug and pa-^sing off iiifi'iior siuff though it reacts on thoju and tho 
lower (lualil.v soon hriii.gs about it lull in d' luaiid am] loss of faith. 

7. \)'o find that silk' vnen and fahrk's from Japan sell at the saim' rates 
at Bomu.iy, (Adeuit.i, Madras aiul Kar.u hi wliile it We want to tran.-jiert 
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these ((onilK hot.wccii Boiuhoy, MaiJrns, Karnclii nml Calcutta we have to 
pay about lour auiias per lb. for freight and exjienses. This is j)ointod 
out to umpliasiho the fact that protection sliould take tliis into considora' 
tioii iu order to enable iudigoiiuus goods to coinpete with Japanese goods. 


(I.'i) Letter So. SSi-T., <l<ifeil the ^Stli Soeemlier, V.itH, jrovi. the Deputy 
Vireetor of He.i ienllure, Beuyiti, Bei hnoipot e. 

I have the honour to say that it .seems to mo that tho position as 
regards— 

(1) consuniption of leaves for a lb. of cocoons, 

(if) the new races Nistid and Nismo, 

bus not been inaile (piite clear to the Hoard and two short explanatory 
notes are submitted. Calculation of estiniuted output of raw silk is also 
submitted. 


Enelosuro I. 

The New ltace.i of U’orms. 

1. Tho new races, Nistid and Nismo liavn just been introduced and were 
issued to general rearers only last year. 

2. As regards the extent <d' their use it has to be i)ointed out that rearers 
rear tour or live crops of worms during the year and gel seed cotoons for 
each crop from Government iiurHOiies or .selected seed rearers or other 
usually of other places Lliaii their own. They do not .stick to tho same race.s 
of worms or seed cocoons ot the satuc locality in all seasons. 

y. The mnv races are in the hands of the Department and their eggs or 
seed cocoons ai>'. i.s.siusl t<i .selwU-d rearers or general rearers rejtpoctivoly 
in idaeos where it is inti'tuled to try tbe.se races. The trials iinderlakeu aro 
•xtended over us largo areas and over its many rearers us can be supplied 
in order to get an idea of the bebavionr of the rates. During the jieriod 
of tiials so far undertaken tli<* iinantity of .seed cocoons used has reprc.sented 
less than two per cent, of the total seed roquirements though tho number 
lit rearers reaiing them in one .sea.son was us l.arge as about five per cent, 
of tlio.so engaged in rearing that season iu two district.s. In many cases 
the rearers luive reared as a. trial small quantities of these races along 
with their own rearing of Nistari or Cliotopolu. 

4. It cannot he expetied that the new races will be accepted for general 
Use so soon and witliout lurtber trials by eimsorvative rearers. After they 
tire so accepted jiroduetkni and .supply ol their eggs have got to be orguqised. 


Enclosure II. 


Leaves reijiiireit for a poiiiul of Cocoons. 

The Tlmird may lie good enough to ask the Bengal National Gliamber 
of Commerce whether the statement that only 12 lbs. loaves withotit twigs 
are reipiired ier a lb. ot eoeoons is based on actual a'eigbinents of leaves 
supplied imliiclinj; wastage or on more leports of rearers. I ought to bavo 
a.sked this fpieslion but missed it. 1 also ought to have pointed out that 
in the Governineiit niirser es whore regular weights are taken of leaves fed 
to worms tlu' weights of leaves without twigs vary usually from 1.5 to l.S 
and (leca.siomilly go up to 20 llis. ai’ciirding to season for every lb. of 
cocoons Jirodiieed, The figures sniimitted to the Board were speeiallv 
collected from 20 out of about 10,500 rearers in Malda, fl out of ahoiil M.SfK) 

.V A 
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rearers in Murshidabad and 7 out of about 1,000 rearers in Birbhum xn 
order to test the conditions among roarers. In the light of actual weights 
obsei’vcd in nurseries there was no cainso for especial enquiry about the 
divergences in the figures of loaves of the rearers under observation in the 
three districts. The average of which came to 15i lbs. of loaves without 
twigs fed. Food consumption does not depend on largeness or sinallncss 
of area. The results hero only confirmed the facts acivepted in other 
countries. 

As regards consumption of leaves Bengal or Madras cannot have any 
special advantage over Kashmir, Mysore or Japan in all of which the 
accepted figure is lf> Ills, of fcavos without twigs for every lb. of cocoons 
produced. 

Any alteration of this figure will deviate from the general average 
expected in practice. IVith les.i than this quantity of food the worms are 
starved and produce poor cocoonc. 


Kxphinaiion as to how the estiiiiote oj 4 lakhs lbs. Haw Silk was arrived at. 

The area kept under observation for finding out cost of cultivation of 
leaf was about 116 bighas. The average yield of these bighas came up to 
about 66 mauuds. 

This average, however, was not taken into consideration in arriving at 
the above estimate. It was c-tserved that yields varied from about 30 
maunds to about 129 maunds per bigha. As the exact proportion of good 
and bud lands is not known and as poor lands do not pay and generally 
tho rearers maintain the better lands, a rough estimate at 80 maunds leaf 
per higliH was taken as average. 

Therefore per acre— 

240 maunds leaf without twigs, 
or 120 maund.s leaf wiihout twig.s, 
or 9,000 lbs. leaf without twigs. 

Cocoons at 16 lbs. leaf—600 lbs. 

Raw silk at 1.5 reiidila—40 lbs. 

Therefore 10,(XX) acres —row silk 400,000 lbs. 


(14) Letter, dated the '.Hh DecembcT, 193S, from the Deputy Director of 

Sericulture, Hcnpul. 

The appended notes are herewith submitted according to the instructions 
of the President, 

Docuvxents accompanying :— 

(1) Details of co.st of production of various kinds of handwovon goods. 

(2) Coriigondum of note on Bo-search necessary in the Hilk Industry 

written for tho conference of the Directors of Industries. 

(3) Repl.v to supplemcinary question No. 28 regarding number of 

silk mills. 

(4) Handlooni weaving indu.slry. 


Rei’i.y to SrrvLEMKNTAnT Qi’estion No. 28. 

No. of silk weaving mills .ii present is six in Bengal—ono having been 
opened recently for artificial silk only. 
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Uandloom Weaving Industry. 



No. of 

No. of looms working on 

Annual Value 

Province. 

persona 

supported. 

SUk. 

Cotton. 

Total. 

of 

Silk Goods. 

Bengal 

484,000 

4,119 

111,311 

115,430 

Rs. 

12,25,000 


The following additions should be made in the note on Kosoarch necessary 
in the silk industry written for the conference of the Directors of Industries, 
with the Tariff Board on Bilk, emiuiry to be held on Kith and 17th 
November, 1938. 

Page 11, Under col. Ill—Chemical Section: — 


StaflP: — 


Initial cost for the 1st. 


Ra. 

One Analyst—76—10—125. 75 


Pago 13:—Under initial non-recurring expenditure: — 

Below XII. 

Xlll. I .unip provision for Library of common 

reference books.l,.^ 

Total . 66,500 


Cost 0 / Manufacture of Saris in Power Loom. 



4.V X 6i yds. weight 
2fi tolas in finished 
condition. 

45' X 5 yds. weight 
of Sari l?i tolas 
in huished condition. 

45' X 6J yd.s. weight 
of Sari 40 tolas. 







With extra 
quality 
Kashmir 
Silk 20—22 
denier. 

With 

Japiiiu'sc 

Silk. 

Wifh Spun and Raw 
Silk both Japanese. 

With artinci&I Silk 
(Japanese). 


Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R.s. a. p. 

Material . 

6 8 0 

6 2 0 

Spun Silk 1 11 0 
13 tolaa. 

12 0 Including 
wastage. 




Raw Silk 0 14 0 
5} tolus. 


Labour for ali 
processes. 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 2 0 

1 4 0 

Cost . . 

8 0 0 

0 10 0 

3 11 0 

2 6 0 

Sale price . 

9 0 0 

8 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 
to 

3 8 0 
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Cost ol nigh quality Murshidahad ftnri iG" yards with plain harder. 

With Bengal With Japanese 
Silk. SJk. 




Rb. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Cost of raw material— 










price prevailing in 










November, 1938, per 










lb. 


... 

6 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2. 

Wimiing and twi-iting:- 

- 









(u) Winding 

0 

7 6 








(6) Twisting 

0 

0 0 









— 


0 13 

6 

0 13 

6 

3. 

Bleaching 



0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4. 

Warping and beaming 



0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

3 

6. 

Sizing 


... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

G 

Dyeing border 


... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7. 

Other rh.arges^—(Reed) 



0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 


Other charges—(Heald 










thread) 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8. 

Weaving (Labour) 



2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 




Total 

. 11 

3 

4 

10 

11 

4 


(10) Suppleiiuntai y sfatf uients received jrom the Deputy Jlirei tar of 
Sericulture, Bengal, Berhampore. 

Statemknt No. 1. 

Mulberry. 

1937-38. 

Cost of oiiltivation 

Yield per arre. Cost of oiiltivation. per of 


18,000 


Rs. A. P. 

73 0 0 


•S3 pies with twigs. 
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17,360 Including matka 
spinners and 
demonstration 
basins. 
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■(10) Notes submitted by the Deputy Director, of Seuicui.tdbe, Bengal. 
(i) The lane he.jure the Taiiff Hiiard. 

1. Tlio prosperity of the Seric'uHurnl Industry is dependent entirely on 
tlie price ohtaiiied for raw silk. If the price of raw silk goes down below 
■ ahoiit Its. <>-4 per lb., the inire paid to cocoon rearers by reeling concerns 
is .so low that rearers get disconr.Tged. The minimum cost of production 
of a 11). of cocoons to the cocoon-grower i.s four annas calculated as just 
the equivalent of wages for laliour devoted and expenses incurred and as 
determined by an economic census extending over a whole year. At 5 
annas per Ih. of cocoons which is the boundary lino between their economic 
and uneconomic iirico the cost of production of 1 lb. of raw silk comes to 
about Rs. 5-1.5 exclusive of cost of supervision, interest on capital, etc. 
Witli a price lower than Rs. C-4 per Ih. production of raw silk becomes 
uneconomic and the quality of raw silk sulfers as for want of a fair [)rice 
an inditferent thread is attempted to be produi-cd. With low price ol cocoons 
proper attention is not paid to rearing too with the conserpienee that the 
quality of cocoon also suffers. In order to be able to compete with imported 
raw silk it is essential that both cocoons and reeling should lie good. There¬ 
fore without the minimum prices mentioned above, in-., annas five per lb. of 
cocoons and R.s. G-I per lb. of raw silk which arc just sufficient to he consi¬ 
dered fair by both rearers and reeleis, attempts at imiiroving the industry 
too may not be attended with success, A price of 6 annas per lb. of 
cocoons would stimulate the industry. 

The importance of the industry to the province will lie evident from its 
niiciout history and also from the number of families and persons engaged 
in it oven so late ns lfl.'Vl-34, when about 19,000 families or aliotit O'l.OfX) 
persons were engaged in rearing, 10.(KH) persons were engagt'd in reclin'g, 
1.5,000 persons were engaged in spinning and about S.IXK) persons were 
engaged in weaving. 

Witliin the In.st 15 years rearing ha.s practically disappeared from the 
districts of Rajshahi, Bogra, Midnapore and Hankiira. No other crop i.s 
considered even now as satisfactory as silkworm rearing. Tlie rearers in 
the.se districts as well as ninny in the present silkworm rearing districts, 
viz., Malda, Rirhhum and Mursliidahad who have given up rearing only 
recently, arc anxious to resume this work if onlv they obtain n fair price 
for cocoons. Besides sericulture is not a subsidiary hut a main occupation 
to ns many ns about 0,000 families or about .'fO.OOO persons even now. If 
scriciiliuie disaiM'cars they will he reduced l>> the condition of day-labourers 
and riiuiiy may take to (liminal methods of livelihood. 


The nxietivg tariff or proterfino given. 


Article. 

Duty rccAmmondcd by 
Tariff Dourd. 

Duty actually imposed. 

Raw silk . • • • 

Specific duty Kf*. 2-0-0 per 
lb. or ( 1 ^/ rahnfn duty 
fiO per cent- whichever 
is hi*;Ucr. 


Thrown silk, spun silk, silk 

Do. 


3 'arn, noil and warp. 



.50 Jicr cent, ad valorem 


Raw silk including cocoons. 

25 per rent, a/i valorem plus 
0-14 0 per lh.9. 

Silk vnrn including thrown 


Do. 

silk warps. 


Do. 

Silk yarn spun for waste 


or noils and sewing 
threads. 
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That tile above protection is inadequate is evident from tho fact that 
the imported silk is selling at such a low price that locally produced raw 
bilk hud to be sold at Us. ,3 per lb. us against Us. 5-1-5 per lb. (average 
-of tana and varua raw silk) the actual cost of production on tho basis of 
price paid for cocoons and without including charges for supervision, etc. 


DtiJiculties, 

(a) Low price of raw silk and necessarily of cocoons which does not 
fetch to rearers and realers even the cost of production. 

(b) For the above reason the quality of both cocoons and raw silk suffers. 

(c) In markuting raw silk quality is the most important point. On 

account of low prices attempts at improvement too are not likely to be 
attended with success. Only recently tho Industries Department have 

undertaken measures for imi>roving quality and marketing standardised, 
examined and certified raw silk. These attempts are not expected to he 

suecc-ssful if a fair price is not assured to the iiroducors which is possible 

only by adequate protection. 

(d) There is another point which requires emphasis even if adequate 

protection bo granted, viz., that tho protection be effectively enforced and 
not evaded ns ha|i)iened owing to extensive smuggling in the past. In 

this connection a proper invoice valuation of the imported raw silk, etc., 

.should also be attended to for puri)o.ses of tariff valuation. 

(ii) Fdcls gathered from cen.ius. 

1. Cost of production of m)dl)erry leaves according to the prevalent bush 

system without irrigation and harvested with twigs as usually done for 

feeding the worms, the leaves and twigs being weighed together. 

In order to arrive at a uniform figure in different districts, actual hours 
of work devoted were noted and wages calculated for those hours only at tho 
prevalent rates. On this basis the average cost amounted to '58 per lb. As 
engagement of labour on hourly basis is not feasible in practice at least 
about 3d per cent, should bo added in order to arrive at a minimum 

Ijractieable fig>ire. Therefore -8 i)ies per lb. is taken as the minimum cost 
*)f production by rearers. The actual figure in nurseries where all labour 
is paid for is I'O pics per lb. 

2. Qiiantitics of leaves required to be actually supplied to worms for 
producing one lb, cocoons, incidental wastage not being taken into 
consideration—31 lbs. 

3. Price of 31 lbs, leaves at '8 pics per lb. reprosentiug about 52 per 
cent, of cost of production of cocoons—24'8 pies. 

4. Wages for actual hours of lalmur devoted, cost of seed, etc., represent¬ 
ing 48 per cent, of cost of production of 1 lb. cor'oons—22'9 pies. 

5. Actual cost of production of one lb. cocoons taking into account the 
actual hours devoted, the seed in all cases being unexamined seed cocoons— 
47'7 pies. 

6. Minimum economic price of one lb. cocoons by adding .33 per cent, 
to the cost under item (5) aTnounts to H annivs 3'f) pies and cannot be taken 
at less than 5 annas especially if examined seed is to bo used—5 annus. 

7. Actual price paid for cocoons per lb. by tho factorias under observation 
for census—.\s. 4-2. 

8. Actual rendila, i.c., lbs. of cocoons yielding 1 lb. silk—15'7o lbs. 

9. Actual cost of production of 1 lb. raw silk from cocoons purchased 
at 4 annas 2 pies per lb. excluding cost of .supervision, etc.—Rs. 4-13. 

10. Price of 15'7.5 lbs. cocoons at 5 annas representing about 83 per cent, 
of cost of production of 1 lb. raw silk excluding charges for supervision, 
interest on capital, marketing, etc.—Rs. 4-14-9. 
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11. Other exponsi's representing about 17 per cent, of the above cost— 
Ks. 1-0-7. 

12. Cost of production of 1 Ib. raw silk (tnn.a unci bhurna) c.'ccluding 
supervision, interest on eaicitiil, marketing, etc.—Its. b-bj-l. 

13. Cost of production in a stcum fllaluro of good nnv silk- - 

Us. A. 

Price of 18 inaunds cocoons to produce; ono muund 
raw silk at S annas per lb. .... 450 0 

Cost of reeling after deducting price of waste . 70 0 

Works cost on a lb. of raw silk .... 68 

(ill) Reqitlrcinents of the industry. 

1. Research (A) in conneetion with rearing, t.o., for improvoinent of 
mulberry, worms and cocoons and prevention of diseases of worms and 
mulberry, (D) for improvement of raw silk, (C) for inij)rovement of weaving, 
dyeing, printing and finishing. 

2. Organisation for production and supply of disease-free eggs to rearers. 

3. Help for getting improved miilhorry grown by rearers. A connected 
problem is high rent for mulberry lands. 

4. Facilities of training for work under items 2 and 3. 

5. Help for the reeling industry— 

(cl) Arrnngoments so that roelers may get a rcniunorativo price for 
their raw silk, 

(h) Standardisation and certification of raw silk, 

(c) Organised supply of standarUiKcd raw silk in bulk, 

(d) Organisation for production and supply of thrown yarn, 

(e) Organisation for production and supply of dyed yarn, 

(/) Railway freight to different consuming centres. 

fi. Helji to manufacturing industry— 

(o) Study of fabrics in demand, 

(h) Organisation of silk weavers into guilds, 

(c) Monetary help to the weavers’ guilds, 

(d) Production of staiulnrdlsod fabrics under supervision by tbc.so 

guilds. 

(e) Kaamiiintion and certification of woven fabrics, 

(/) Marketing of woven fabrirs. 

7. Prevention of fraudulent competition on account of passing off of 
ni'tifici.al silk goods as pure silk and also passing off of fabrics woven witli 
foreign raw silk as tliose woven with Bengal silk. 

TI. What lias been already arranged lor in Iteng.il to meet the above 
rciiuirements. 

1. fA). Research has been undertaken witli the help of the fJovernment 
of India’s grant and in co-opieration with the University College of Science — 

(i) for improvement of races of worms and cocoons. Some iiniirovcd 

races are already available. 

(ii) for stud.v of multierry varieties, si-lertion of .suitable varieties and 

methods of growing them in the lic.st possible way tlirougli 
budding, grafting and manuring. 

(iii) for investigation of. diseases of worms and mulberry. 

(Ill A reeling institute has been started by the Coverriinent of Bengal 
at M.alda and sir reeling demonstration parties have been sanctioned for 
work in the districts. 
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Tho reeling institute in oo-operatioii with the Raw Silk Conditioning 
House aims ot hiiiigiiig about iiiiprovonieuts in nmcliinory and motliods in 
order to improve the quality of raw silk. 

(C) Rieorgnnisation of tho Silk Weaving and Dyeing Tnatituto at Berhnm- 
pore into a Silk Tcehuologieal Institute has been undertaken by the Bengal 
Government. 

2. Organisation for seed production and supply alroady existing has been 
further strengthened, with the Government of India’s grant. 

6. (b) Raw Silk Conditioning has been started by Bengal Oovornmont. 

(f) Supply of standardl^d raw silk is proposed to bo undertaken by 
the Raw Bilk Conditioning House. 

(rf) and (e). Provision has been made in the Bilk Tochuological Institute 
so that these can be developed. 

6. (o), (b), (d), (e) and (/) Provision has been made for all these in the 
reorganised Silk Technological Institute. 

III. What requires to be arranged for. 

3. In order to evade tho evil effects of drought and floods which affect 
bush mulberry very badly and in order to lessen cost of production of 
loaves tree multicrry is essential. This requires fostering with bonuses as 
is being done in Mysore and Kashmir. (See Help as regards mulberry in 
the note on instances of tho way help is rendered to the silk industry in 
different countries). 

4. Formation of a Sericultural Kesearoh and Training Institute is under 
consideration. It Is proposed to get the research officers together in on 
institute whore research will he carried on and at the same time training of 
staff and others if any interested in sericulture will be carried out. 

6. (a) A remunerative price for the raw silk is practically the pivot of 
tho whole industry. Reeling concerns can then (i) pay a proper price for 
cocoons which will help the rearing industry and (ii) produce better quality 
raw silk which in addition to helping tho reeling industry itself will benefit 
the manufacturing industry by providing the latter with high quality raw 
material. A remunerative price requires to be assured by protection or 
both protection and subsidy. 

Addition of better croisure arrangement to the existing country reeling 
charkas produced better silk but a.s this silk was hotter consolidated and 
free of dirt for every maund of raw silk produced there was a loss in weight 
of about 2 chittaks. Tho hotter silk, how'cver, was not paid nriro by the 
merchants. It appears that in order to inttodilce better methods a small 
subsidy hue to be paid for some time. 

5. (/) The freight from Japan to an Indian port works out to about a 
pie per lb. Hut railaMy freight from. Bengal to say Kumbakoliam works 
out to about .30 pies jicr Ih. Tho railway freight requires to be reduced in 
the case of silk (Seo Note on railway freight attached). 

6. (r) Monetary help to silk weavers’ guilds. 

A census is being taken with a view to formation of such guilds. The 
facts which have come to light in this connection arc (1) Most of the weavers 
have been reduced to the condition of daily wage earners and emnnot take 
any .shares In tho guilds though they are willing to pay for shares gradually 
by deduction from their wages. 

(2) The weavers arc unwilling to work under the co-operative department 
ond it may probably bn neeess.ary to legalise the guilds by a special a('t. 

(.3) The weavers although witling to join the guilds arc not prepared to- 
aeeept unlimited liability and want their liability to bo limited to their 
shares. 
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(4) The Kuilds require loans on a small rate of interest especially as they 
will have to fight the existing mahajans who are almost wholly monied 
Marwaries. 

(5) Silk weaving in Bengal is mostly done on handlooms. A part of 
the grant for handloom industry should be made availahlo for handlooms 
engaged on silk weaving. 

7. In this connection legislation against sucli practices may he referred 
to in the note on “ Instances of the way help is rendered to the silk 
industry in different countries 

The general opinion about Bengal silk is that it improves with washing 
and age, while Japanese and Chinese silks deteriorate. The weavers too 
who aro compelled to weave foreign yarn by the mahajans are very sore 
on this point, being afraid that their reputation is at stake. 

Prof. Lefroy (Report, Vol. 1, page 208) thought that legislation was called 
for (1) stamping every imported fabric with a statement of its composition, 
applying tho term silk to no fabric which contains more than five per 
cent, of other fibre, (2) optional stamping of Indian fabrics subject to 
penalty for false description, (U) providing for prosecution of any firm or 
dealer who described or sold fabrics which contained less than 95 per cent, 
silk in a manner calculated to deceive the customers as to its composition. 

At present lots of artificial silk and mixed fabrics are being woven in 
the country and passed off as silk. 

8. Another point which may he discussed is reorganisation of tho Imperial 
Sericultural Oommittce on tho lines suggested by Ihe last Tariff Board. 
At present tho function of this Committee is simply to distribute tho 
Government of India’s grant-s. A conference of actual workers on sericulture 
and discussion of methods and results is desirable. 

(iv) Instance of the vay help is rendered to the silk inelustry in 
different countries. 

ReSEAHCH AN\> ESHEamENT. 

Japan. —(!) The Imperial Governmehfr maintains 7 research and experi¬ 
ment stations at an annual budget of 460,U00 yen (1928). 

(2) The provincial governments maintain 69 research stations at a total 
cost of about 250,(XX) yen. 

(3) Grants are given for spe<'ial investigations whenever deemed necessary. 
Some of the subjects for which sjiecial grants have been given aro— 

(a) Investigation as to how to prevent damage to mulberry by frost 

36,000 yen (1929). 

(b) Investigation as regards economics of the reeling industry 41,0(X) 

yen (1929). 

(c) Investigation as to an acceptable system of grading of raw silk 

37,000 per year to the Raw Silk Association. 

(d) Investigation with a view to improvement of technique in reeling 

100,000 yen (1929). 

(c) Investigation as to working of tho Sericultural Law regulating 
the industry—1,000 yen. 

(/) Investigation of defects with a view to remedy—1,(X)5 yen. 

ig) Investigation regarding machinery for raw silk testing 27,441 
yen (1928). 

(h) Investigation .as to methods of storing cocoons—37,(X)0 yen (1927), 
26,000 yen (1928). 
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China. —1. Arranged for advance of 30,00,000 dollars at 4 per cent, to 
the Silk Industry Dank which in turn made advance to producers (Silk 
Journal and Uayon World—March, 1931, page 26). 

2. Arranged for research and experiment on Japanese model. 

Help with regard to egg production. 

France .—In order to encourage use of examined eggs Government gives 
a bonus of 2'40 Francs on each kilogram of green cocoons produced. 

2. Egg-production by egg producing establishments is supervised by 
Government. 

Spain .—A bounty of one paseta is paid for each ounce of examined 
egg produced and in addition transporting costs are refunded. (Bilk Journal 
and Rayon World, May 20, page 21). 

Japan .—The parent seed partly produced in experiment stations with 
the help of selected egg-producers is supplied free to egg-producers who 
produce seed for general rearers. 

(2) The entire seed produced by egg-producers for general rearers is 
examined free by Government controlling stations 343 in number. The 
Imperial Government helped the provinces prefectures to the extent of 
about 173,250 yen, each province receiving about 3,766 yen. The total 
budget in all the provinces amounted to about 2,500,(X)0 yen for this purpose. 

My.wre. —1. Government supplies free of cost examined eggs to solocted 
rearers who produce seed cocoons from examined eggs only. 

2. Government gives half the cost of equipment of grainages and bonus 
at the rate of Us. 5 per 1,000 layings of examined eggs produced and 
successfully reared by general rearers. 

Kashmir .—Gives examined eggs free to all rearers. 

llelp as regards mulherry. 

Jnjinn .—The entire mulherry is grown from grafts. Nursery men (about 
64.000) produced seedlings and grafts and .sell them to farmers who grow 
mulberry for rearing of worms. 

Research in every aspect of luulbeiTy and its cultivation is carried out 
in each of the 76 experiment stations. 

For nursery men: — 

(1) Gardens of stocks and scions are established for demonstration, 

sUK'ks and scions are distributed, grafting methods are demons¬ 
trated and specialists are trained, 

(2) Lectures are arranged for grafting, nursery methods and preven¬ 

tion of diseases and pests, 

(3) Nursery owners are encouraged to form into societies in order 

to remove bad practices and defects and to prevent or remedy 
diseases and pests. 

Sometimes a subsidy is given for this purpose. 

_Half tho cost of establishing a new plantation is paid— 
Ottoman empire.—(Lefroy’s Report, Vol. I, page 205). 

(o) distributed plants and seed of mulberry free. 

(b) gave tounties from 4th to KHh year after planting mulberry— 
for 2/9 to 10/9 acres at almut Rs. .30 per acre, 

for 12/9 to 10/3 acres at about Rs. 24 per acre, 

fur 32/9 to 20/3 acres at atamt Rs. 18 per acre, 

over 20/3 acres at about Rs. 162 in all. 
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Bnixil, —(Lefroy’s Report, Vol. 1, page 206)—gave about 8,500 Franca to 
ailk prodiicei’s who hud 2,U00 treea devoted to rearing of wonus. 

Kashmir.- Kashiuir State maintains sixteen nurseries which grow 
seedlings which are distributed free when al)uut four years old. 

Since 1928-29 tho Slate pays a bouus of four unnas in the first year, 
two unnus in tho second and two annus in tlio third year for every tree 
BUecesslully grqwp by tito landowner (Tariff Board’s Report, page 40), 

Afi/so/'fl.—Government muiutuin* uursuriee where seedlings and saplings 
are raised and supplied free to cultivators, 

Government grunts land for planting mulberry free of rent for 3 years 
and at i, ^ and i asso.ssment in fth, 5th and Cth years respectively, full 
assessment being cliurgcd from the 7th year. 

Government is paying a huniis of two annas per tree sucessfully grown 
half the bunus in the third and half in the fifth year. 

For farmers;-^ 

(1) There are si)ecialista to guide and give advice about mulberry 

cultivation, 

(2) Subsidy is given for the undermentioned enterpris<!s to municip.al 

or rural agriciiltiiral committees, scricultural associations or 
other bodies, vn .— 

(i) Distribution of young mulberry plants, 

(ii) Estnblisbmont of mulberry gardens and nurseries for improving 

mulberry, 

(iii) Ueplunting of old or decayed ruilberry. Great stress is laid 

on tins and the [iresont budget for this subsidy is about you 
Cll.fXKJ, 

(iv) Establishment of sei)nrate gardens for sjiring nn<l autumn 

rearing, 

(v) Improvement of medium trees in preference to bushes, 

(vi) Kstablisliment of lato varieties in ordor to improve autumn 

rearing, 

(vii) Employment of siieeialisls for improving mulberry, 

(viii) Establishment of demonstration gardens, 

(i.x) Exhibitions and shows. 

(3) Loans are granted at low rates of interest to improve gardens 

affected by pests, disease ami frost, (n 1927 to allet late 
damage by frost a loaji of yen 8,3.')0,fX)0 was issued. 


ILlp a.s rrgarils rearing nr racoon lirnducl ion, 

Japan — 

(1) There are specialists to give advice about rearing, 

(2) Subsidy is given to scricultural associations for— 

(a) employing .sericuliui'al domonstrator.s, 

(b) co-nperati\(■ rearing of young worms and emiiloyiiig demonstra¬ 

tors for tlio piirposo, 

(r) extublisbment of co-operative inulbeiTy gardens for co-operative 
rearing of young worms, 

(rl) pfiui|iment, hs tures nod demonstrators, 

(,) ptircbasu of siiitnlile eggs eo-operatively, 

(/) CO operative sale of eoeoons, 
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(o) nrranf’inn for drying and ware-housing coroons and selling 
coroons in tlio dried condition, Government giving 40 per 
cent, of ttu> cost of drying plant and ware-linu.se, and tho 
budget for this purpose being 706,660 yen in 1029. 

(h) Loans are granted at low rales of interest when the price of 
cocoons goes very low. In 1928 a loan of SO.OtlO.OOO yen was 
granted. 


Vninre .—Iloiinty of about lls. 1.6 per iimuiid of green cocoons (Lefroy’s 
ItcporL). 

Ottoman empire—Homes— 











H.s. 

A. 

(1) 

For 

30 

to 

120 

sq. 

metros 

of 

tray 

13 

8 

(2) 

For 

121 

to 

3(X) 

sq. 

metres 

of 

tray 

40 

8 

(J) 

For 

.301 

to 

OOt' 

•sq. 

metre.s 

of 

tray , 

07 

8 

(4) 

For 

above 

6(X) 

sq. 

metres 

of 

tray 

. 1.15 

0 


Chinn —In order to transfer the silkworm rearing from tbe 

delta wlieie liigli liuinidity and dampness caused disca.se to worms, free 
land grants ucri‘ made in nortbern parts on condition that the grantees 
devoted their entire time to sericulture (.American Silk Journal, Novem¬ 
ber, H);12). 

i*fp(iin.--Under special regulations " Fomento de la .Sericulture Nacioual ” 
shall acquire .auuuallv the whole of cocoons produced in Spain at a price 
ivmniierativc to produccr.s. 

(Silk Journal and llayon AVorld, 2()th May, 1033, )>ago 21.) 


Tlcfp ax rcoarth n'eliiig. 

(Lefroy’s Keport I, Jingo 20.3.) 

Frann\~ 100 franc,s hoiiiity jier basin and 200 francs bounty per basin 
for reeling double cocoons. 

Jaihui. —Ih-ides expenditure on rpsearcb and (■xperiment, Government 
helps ilio reeling iudiistry wbeiiever necessary so that the industry may ho 
maintained. Very .suhstanti.al help has been rendered sim-o the ons(>t 
of tho dejiressioii in 1920. Wlicn stocks of raw silk began to iicfumulnto 
in the hands of reclers owing to slumi> in Gnited States of America Govern¬ 
ment decided to purchase and withdraw stocks from tho market and hold 
tliem in custody. Tho price paid was at the rate of 1,260 yen per hale. 
By Juno, 19.10, such withdr.awals amounted to 112,000 hales. Out of this 
enstodv silk 3,1SS bales were disjmsed of by August, 19.11, The balance of 
108,912 bales was sold to n private morcliant in April, 19.12, at 4,65 yen 
jier hale. I'his sale was, however, rancellcd later on and in .Tune of tho 
same year 98,310 halos returned into Government custody. Part of this 
stock has heeii gradtpilly dispo.scd of hut in Juno, 1937, there was still 
about 49,(XX) hales in lianil. 

The raw silk pri(a> stabilisation jd.an in .Tapan is (i) to permit purrhnso 
and sale of raw .silk at prices fixed hv Government in order to avoid 
('Xtraordinary rise or fall in price (maximum 9,60 yen and minimum .620 
yen jier hale), (iil to withdraw the market and hold in custody raw silk 
ivhmi the priio falls lu'low the iniiiiimim jiricc fixed. 

The Act nulhoriseil Government to spend seven rrore yea for the [lurjiose. 
(Anicrican Silk and Rayon Journal, May, 1937, page 29). 

Government gave a suh.sidy of 500,000 yen in order to open new markets 
for raw silk. 
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Legislation against fraud, 

France. —There ie a law to enforce labelling of— 

(1) fabrics woven only with silk from silkworms—as “ silk 

(2) inixturo containing CO per cent, real silk—as “ silk mixture ”, 

(3) mixture of 25 per cent, silk with other material—as “ cotton silk 

mixture ”. 

.With less than 25 per cent, silk the word silk cannot bo used. 

(American Silk and Rayon Journal, July, 1934, page 45.) 

Spain. —Regulations under which goods wholly of silk have to bear a 
special mark under name " Seda ”. 

(Silk Journal and Rayon World, May, 20, page 21). 

Italy. —Law allowing the word “ silk ” to be used only in the case of 
fabrics woven with silk from silkworms. 

(Silk Journal and Rayon World, April, 1931, page 32). 

Legal protection for silk in different countries and also against too much 
weighting is described in America Silk Journal, March, 1932, page 32). 

(v) A note on Itailiraij Freight. 

For purposes of carriage by rail silk goods aro classified in different 
ways. The classifications are as follows. Rates vary according to class which 
as will 1)6 evident from description takes methods of packing into consideru- 


tion. 

Class. 

Description. 

(1) 

6 

. Raw silk or in cocoons. 

(2) 

4 

. Silk woste. 

(3) 

9 

. Silk manufactured (piecegoods silk, silk yarn, silk twist 
or thread prepared for manufacture). 

(4) 

OA . 

. Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk—not 
prcsspacked and nut packed in boxes or cases. 

(5) 

4(A) (?) 

. Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk— 
presspacked and bound with iron bands and steel wire. 

(6) 

4(A) . 

. Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk— 
packed in boxes or cases. 

At i)re.sont 

wo arc concerned only with class 6—raw silk and cocoons. 

Raw 

silk has 

to he transported to the txmsuming centres from district to 


district in the i)rovinco itself. Tt will \jv observed that there is no specifica¬ 
tion as regards pocking in cither case. Roth those are, however, rockoiietC 
as ‘‘ Fixcepted article ” which incaus that they must be insured if the value 
exceeds Rs. 1(X) unless Risk Note Form ‘‘ X ” is executed which absolves 
tho railway of all liability. 

The freights per maund and per lb. of raw silk from Malda and Jangipiir 
to different consuming centres are shown in the statement appended herewith. 
In this connection it ipay bo remembered that steamer freight from Japan 
to a port in India works out to about a pie per lb. Rengal silk therefore 
suffers from a groat hardship when it has to compete with Japanese silk 
in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. Kashmir is practically in the .sumo 
predicament so far as Madras and Bombay markets are concerned and 
Mysore in respect of Northern Indian markets. 

Under tlio present circumstances it is essential to lower the freights. 
It will 1)0 observed that there is hardly such difference between parcel and 
goods rates in some cases. In order to help the industry both these rates 
should be lowered considerably. 
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(vi) Bate of silk yarn or raw silk per tnaund and per lb. (1 


Freight per maund. 





By 

goods. 

By parcel. 

From Jangipur to— 











Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

Belgaum 



0 

8 

0 

11 

10 

Coujeoveram 



8 

0 

8 

10 

7 

Madras 



7 

13 

2 

10 

0 

Ahmodnagar 



8 

2 

11 

10 

7 

Bombay 



8 

11 

2 

11 

1 

Nagpur 



5 

10 

11 

7 

13 

Kumbakonam 



8 

14 

2 

11 

8 

Bagalkot 



0 

1 

4 

11 

8 

Katgiri 



9 

0 

6 

11 

8 

Satara Road 



10 

9 

0 

12 

6 

Sholapur 



9 

14 

3 

11 

12 

(vii) Bate of silk yarn or 

raw 

silk 

per muund and 

per lb. (J 





Freight per 

maunc 





By goods. 

By parcel. 

From Malda to—■ 











Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

Berhamporc Ganjam 



2 

9 

10 

4 

2 

Cuttack 



2 

1 

G 

3 

6 

Nagpur 



3 

15 

6 

5 

12 

Bliandara Road 



3 

8 

3 

5 

11 

U Hirer 



3 

8 

3 

5 

13 

Coiijecveram . . 



5 

9 

2 

7 

15 

Kuinbakova 



6 

5 

4 

8 

8 

Ay.varpat 



0 

6 

4 

8 

8 

I’assupati Kaval 




•• 


8 

8 

Tanjore 



6 

7 

1 

11 

15 

Trichi town 






11 

15 

Trichinopoly 



6 

6 

6 



Trichinopoly Fort 






11 

15 

Balam 



0 

2 

6 

12 

6 

Arni Road 



6 

11 

11 

11 

n 

Benares Cantt. 



1 

12 

0 

3 

15 

Julundar City 



4 

7 

10 

8 

11 

Amritsar 



4 

11 

4 

9 

12 

Multan City 



9 

9 

10 

10 

14 

Peshawar City 



6 

1 

3 

11 

8 

Kasim bazar 



0 

7 

2 

1 

7 

Chittagong 



2 

3 

5 

4 

0 

Vishiiupiir 



1 

8 

7 

3 

8 

Rampurhat 



0 

13 

7 

2 

14 

Gauhati 



1 

11 

1 

3 

3 

Manipur Road 



2 

5 

7 

.5 

6 


I 


maundi^82 Ihsi) • 

Freight per lb«. 

By parcel. 

As. p. 

2 3-22 
2 0-44 

1 11-41 

2 0-44 
2 1-90 

1 6-29 

2 2-92 
2 2-92 
2 2-92 
2 4-97 
2 3-51 


maundz^S2 Ib.'i.} 

Fr eight per lb. 

By parcel. 

As. p. 

0 9-66 
0 7-90 
1 l-4(> 

1 1-32 
1 1-61 
1 0-59 
1 7-90 
1 7-90 

1 7-90 

2 3-9!> 

2 3-95 

2 3-95 
2 4-97 
2 3-36 
0 9-21 
1 S-.-M 

1 10-83 

2 1-46 
2 2-92 
0 3-37 
0 9-37 
0 819 
0 G-73 
0 7-46 
1 0-58 

33 
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(17) Statements received from several rearers, reelers and weavers in Bengal. 

(i) Bereentage of total silk content of green cocoons weighed on the fourth 
day of .'ipinning for different seasons throughout the year aa reared at 
BaUygunge. 





Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 




percentage. 

Percentage. 

for the year. 

Nistid 

, 

• • • 

11-6 

14-3 

12-9 

Nismo 


. • . 

12-2 

14-3 

131 

Itun a : 

new race 

being fixed 

11-2 

101 

13 

Nistari 

and 

Chhotopoiu 




under 

General 

Roaring 

9 

11 

9-6 


(ii; Account given hy a Malda Jlcnrer hcforc the Tariff Board at 
Malda, on 2ltik Sovcniher, 19,hS, 

Expenditure for 1 bigha (ird acre) of mulberry land: — 

ns. A. 


Kent of land ........IS 

Dij;King and weeding 40 men at As. 241 each C 4 

Murrali cutting 4 men at As. 4 each . . .10 

Ploughing.OS 

Fencing and mending sides.2 0 


Total . 11 4 

for routine cultivation worics, 


Expected outturn from such a plot without manuring.about 

20 nuiunds witli twigs only per year. 

Manure; — 

Rs. 

Spreading earth or silt.6 

Cowduug or cuke.s (oil).7 


Total . 12 

Expected outturn after manuring would come to 00 maund.s with twigs 
per year a.s detailed : — 

Maunds with twigs. 


Agrahaynni (November) crop 


15 

Choitra (March-April) crop 

. • 

10 

Jaistha-A.sar (Juno) crop 


15 

ilhaduri (August) 


20 


CO 


Total cost for ono biglia is thus:—■ 

Cultivation cost.11 4 

Manorial cost . ..12 0 


Total . 23 4 

witli an yield of upto 00 luauuds of ksivcs with twigs. 
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(iii) Arcount giocn bjj a rearer lie/orr the I'iUiff Board at Malda 

on. ~(Jth Aucuniher 103S. 



Rk.MII.VC of SlI.KWOIlMS. 




Calculated on tbo 

basis of 1 gliora, i.e., 10 tr(iys of 

worms 



Name of crop. 

Exponted consumption ut 
jnullicrry leaves 
with stem. 

CfiHt 

thcrcuf. 

Approxi. 

jliatH 

OUttlll'll of 
COCOOUb. 


M(1h, 




Mds. sr. 

Agrahyiiyaiii 

25 

at IJ mds. per rupee 

20 

0 

1 0 

Choitra 

25 

at li inds. per ru])eo 

20 

0 

1 0 

Jajs( ha-.Asar 

22 

ul 3 nnls. jier rupeo 

7 

5 

0 20 

jthadra 

22 

at 3 inds. per rujieo 

7 

5 

0 30 



Total 

54 

10 

3 10 

Other e.spcnscs 

— 





Cost ol si.'cd 

COCOtMl.S 4 

soors 111 U.s. l-H per seer 

0 

0 


Ciituiig and 

cai r\ in;; 

mulberry L. S. 

8 

0 



MisrrIlaiU'cUls cost L. S. . 

Dallas, cliajulrakici,, etc. (u|>i)liaiu'c.s) L. S. . 


8 0 
2 0 


Total 


78 10 


The iu lual co>t ])cr iiiaunil ol coooons coines to ITs. ’Jl-o only. 

(iv) St<itnnriit tiiri'n bit Ibihii Snrrndni Nath Snrhnr, u-.Miirr before thii 
Jonfl JloanI at Mnblii, on JOth Socetnhi r, I'J.iS. 


For ail onliiiary Sihg.'iiij Sari—.5 yards x 44"— 

h> eh. (10 oz.) raw silU at Us. 0-4 jior lb. . 

Cost ol all opoiatioiis at present 

Total 


Us. A 

3 14 
0 14 

4 10 


The Marwari nierehaiit pays for it Rs. .'5-4 to Rs. 5-8. 


(v) Sfaictnent of a rrrh r (Ilnji Amu) of Shrr.iliahi, .tfalda, before the Tariff 
Board at MaJ<lu, on Aiith Xnvember, ]0.tS. 

Ill (he Uhailia (Sopl' Iiilier) crop which was spoilt by floods in Malda, 
I purchased Nc tari cocooik at an average price of Rs. 2o per liiannd, i.e., 
u annas per Ih.), with flu; hope of making profit ns the crop was short. 

From a mnnnd of cocoons the oullnrn in raw silk was 2 seers 6 chattaks 
(i.e., 4i lbs. raw silk from 80 lbs. cocoons). 

The rendita was 17. 

The raw silk was hotter than Bharna but inferior to Taao. 

33 A 
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The loss and profit are shown below per maund of cocoons: — 

Its. A. 

Cocoons.25 0 

Labour and miscellaneous charges—Rs. 4. Usually 
the sale price of waste meets tlio cost of fuel, 
but as the price of waste silk fell from about 
Us. 20 to atK)Ut Us. 12 per maitud about 10 annas 
moru had to be added to tho above charges on 
account of fuel and thus the production cost 


came up to . . . . . . . . 4 10 

Total works cost . 29 10 

or Rs. 6-4 por lb. 


Tho silk was sold to Marwari merchants at Rs. 5-8 per lb. 





(18) Tests of raw silk and degumming carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House, HowraJi. 

I . 

(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House. 


4 « 7 , 


Clean- 
nees (by 
count) 
Rer. 
on—. 

11 

1 

Per cent. 

72 

61 

60 

72 

a 

4 

a 

•s 

1 

> 

Low panels. 

Average. 

10 

Per cent. 

60 

60 

55 

55 

No. 

9 

c* Ci 

o 

d 

d 

Average. 

8 

Per cent. 

77 

72 

60 

64 

No. 

7 

01 

01 

01 

01 

Gum. 

6 

I 

1 

Slight 

1 

Much 

Slight 

Nature. 

6 

Soft 

Medium 

Hard 

Medium 

Feel. 

4 

Smooth 

If 

Rough 

Smooth 

i 

1 

Lustre. 

3 

Good 

>f 

Fair 

Good 

Colour. 

1 

j 

2 

Yellow 

i 

fl 1 

If 

Light 

No. 

of hanks 
tested. 

1 

1 

C4 

Description. 

.S ri O *6 

-a 'u « Vi TJ 

"O *3 

z ^ s 

'3 "S 

O > o 4 a 

■< 

S 2, <« 3 -c a i 

“■3 I £* W £> 

a 1 a 1 '11 .g . 1 

1^3 

2 O . 

o 

'4-> 

4 

6 

16 

21 


(i) Quality te^ti carried out in tht Btn9cd Oovemmtnt- Silk Conditinning ITOvse —contd. 
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Remarks. 

21 

Major testa corre¬ 
sponds to Grade E 
lowered two 

grades due to 
inferior winding 
quality. Strength 
also falls short of 
Grade E. 

Boil- 

off 

loss. 

20 

Per cent, 

19-2 

Grade. 

19 

O O t5 O 

Winding 
brc.aks ' 
per hour. 

18 

0 

12 

above 

100 

60 

Elon¬ 

gation. 

17 

So ^ n >£> 

V ^ O 00 ^0 

Js C4 - - 

Cn 

Strength 

grams 

per 

denier. 

16 

O'! CO 

rt w 

A 4) ^ 

g 2 a 

2 

3 

ift O 

O .1^ ih ® 

W CO — “ 

i J. i 1 

tb w — 

Siie 

devia¬ 

tion. 

14 

095 

2 

0-67 

1-8 

A rerage 
size 
denier. 

13 

17- 5 

25 

13-5 

18- 5 

« S 'i- " C 'M 

- 

Per cent. 

80 

1 

89 

71 

84 

a 

o 

a 

X 
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-B tS n *— r3 
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1 1 ^ 8 
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(i) Qi(altfy (csts tarried out hi the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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Clean¬ 
ness (by 
count) 
Rev. 
on —, 

U 

1 

Per cent. 

79 

! 

84 

86 

83 

82 

d 

« 

% 

0(2 

i 

<o 

Low panels. 

Average. 

10 

■§ 

g «> CO 00 W Op 

O “3 CD id 55 

b 

<o 

6 = 

!Z! 

(N (M 

Panels. 

Average.! 

8 

Si'* 05 o> 

o CD CO r« CD CD 

s ^ 

Oh 

No. 

7 

10 

10 i 

1 

10 

10 

10 

Gum. 

6 

•43 

^ t t s 

02 

Nature. 

1 

Medium 

ft 

Hard 

Medium 

ft 

! 

Feel. 

4 

.d 

1 * ^ . 

1 ^ ‘ . 

CO 

Lustre. 

3 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

j Good 

1 tr 

\ 

Colour. 

2 

1= . - = 1 
la - =^=3 1 

No. 

of hanks 
tested. 

1 

DJI (M 

Description. 

JAMMU. 

Jammu Neel (Bagdad) 

Jammu Neel, Chinese . . j 

Bagdad . . . 

Neel Cross, Chinese 

No. 1, Chinese 

Regis¬ 

tration 

No. 

CQ rji ID CO 

^ rH -41 ^ 


(i> Qiinlifij tests carried out in the Bengal Gorernment Silt; Conditioning ITouse —eontd. 
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1 

Kemarks. 

i 

21 

I Major tests corre¬ 
sponds to Grade 
h\ Winding quali¬ 
ty very bad. 

But for Trinding 
defect the Grade 
is £. 

Comp. per cent, 
falls short. 

Grade P if not 
penalised for infe¬ 
rior 'a inding qua- 
hty. 

Boil- 

off 

loss. 

20 

Per cent. 

21 

17 

18-3 

i 2 

1 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Winding 
breaks 
per hour. 

18 

10 

4 

7 

2 

e 

Elon¬ 

gation. 

17 

1-- 

Per cent. 

i 

17- 5 

18- 5 

18 

18 

17 

Strength 
grama 
' per 
denier. 

16 

^ ^ ^ « 
w 

Size 

range 

(denier). 

1 

1 

to lO lO 

® ^ ^ ^ 

cl J» ei ul 

^ ^ ^ 

os .^ '.3 

00 M 

00 QO r» 00 to 

60666 

14 = 

r 4 ) 

< 

lO >0 

^ CO CO 10 w 

^ ^ 

\ 

Neat¬ 

ness 

(by 

inspec¬ 

tion). 

12 

Per cent. 

80 

81 

83-5 

66 

79 

Description. ' 

JAMMU—fonW. 

Jammu Neel (Bagdad) 

Jammu Neel, Chinese 

Bagdad . 

Neel Cross, Chinese 

No. 1, Chinese 

. o 

.2 .2 6 
t«c*2 

« a 

CO ft 10 CO I-' 

'1' ^ ^ ^ 



(i) Qualify iesf.t rnwied out in the Bengal Government SiUc Conditioning Housf—<!ontd. 
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(i) Qtiallfij tests carried out ki the. Bengal Ctovernment Silk Conditioning House —cont<l 



penalised for infe¬ 
rior winding qua- 







(!) Qualify tests carried out in the liciiijnl tHovernrnent Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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i l' 

Jil^S - 

1 s s s s 

Evenness-Scriplane. ] 

A 

C 

1 

Average. 

10 

Per cent. 

60 

55 

68 

80 

1 

i 

No. 

9 


1 Panels. 

Average, 

8 

Per cent. 

66 

61 

78 

85 

No. 

7 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Oum. 

6 

1 

i 

1 

Slight 

i 

»> 

»• 

»l 

Nature. 

6 

Medium 

Hard 

Medium 

9» 

Feel. 

4 

Smooth 

Smooth 

»» 

Lustre. 

3 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

1 

Colour. 

2 

White 

greenish 

ItTiite 

slightly 

greenish. 

Yellow 

1 

ft 

No. 

of hanks 
tested. 


mm kO 

Description. 

MYSORE—conld. 

Mysore Improved Cbarka 

Mysore Cbarka Mambali, 1 

BENGAL. 

^ Nistid Yellow Improved Pedal 
Machine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldah. 

Nistid Y^ellow Japanese Filature 
Machine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldah. 

. a 

*3)’^ o 
^ Ski 

ca 

68 

69 

67 

68 



Sill: Tfou.^'c —cotitd. 
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(i) Quality tests rarried out in the Ttcngal Government Silt: Conditioning Tlouse —contd. 
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70 j Kashmir Raw Silk, Lotus. 


(i) Quality tests carried out m the Benoal Gov^rnrntrit Silh Conditioning House conoid. 
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1 

Remarks. 

21 

1 

Size range lowers 
by one grade 
otherwise 3A. 

Inferior winding 

reduces the Grade 
to G otherwise 
Grade D. 

Boil- 

og 

loss. 

20 

Per cent. 

20*7 

2-5 

24 

Grade. 

19 

G 

2A 

G 

0 

Winding 
breaks 
per hour. 

18 

19 

0 

2 

1 

Elon¬ 

gation. 

17 

Per cent. 

16-73 

23 

22 

21 

Strength 

grams 

per 

denier. 

16 

rt ^ 5 <» 

90 n n 90 

1 

Size 

range 

1 (denier). 

15 

26-5—34 

60—64 

23-5—31 1 

16—21 5 

Size 

devia¬ 

tion. 

14 

00 » 

Average 

size 

denier. 

13 

OC 

1ft (M 

Neatr 

nesa 

(by 

i inspec¬ 
tion). 

12 

Per cent. 

82 

95 

86 

87 

Description. 

1 

1 

BENGAL—eoflcW. 

Nistari Yellow Improved Pedal | 
-Maohine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldab. 

KASHMIR. 

Ka.dimir Raw Silk, Tulip, Extra 
Si)ecial. 

Kaslimir Raw Silk, Iris . 

Kashmir Raw Silk, Lotus. 

Regis¬ 

tration 

No. 

73 

! 

74 

75 

76 
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(ii)— Boil-ojff 7't»U Carried nut in Btnyul (lovernnicni Silk (’ondilioninrj House. 


Registration 

No. 

( 

l>‘tJoription. I 

1 

Percentaga 

of 

l088. 

1 

Remarks. 

03 

Nititid Yellow—rt^eded in Japanese 
Filature macUinc at Feddic 
iSilk Jtccliiij^ In.Hlilute, Malda. i 

20 

1 

Boiled with Marseilles 
Olivo Soup 30 jior cent 
on the weight of silk 
and luo time.s water—, 
two baths successively 
one hour each. 

73 

Nistari Yellow—reeled in Peddle. 
.Silk Keeling Institute, Malda 
AbUihumi. 

20-7 

Ditto. 

74 

Kashmir Raw Silk—Tulip Extra 
special. 

25 per cent. 

Ditto. 

70 

Kafihmir iiuw ^ilk- -LotuB 13-16 
dmiier. 

24 per cent. 

Ditto. 


(iii) Note on te.^ts of raw silk and degumminy carried out in the Bengal 
Government Silk Conditioning Ilouse, 

It lias uut been iiossihic to curry out tests of nil the samples of raw 
silk supplied by tho Tariff Board within the short period ot time uvailHble. 
Tests have, however, been curried out of praclicully all the finer deniers 
and give a general eomparativc idea of tho qualities of Bengal, Mysore, 
Kashmir, Jammu and Japanese raw silks as they are avnilahle at present. 

Tests of tile suniples not done yet will be carried out and the results will 
be available to the parties concerned. 

One would ordinarily suppose lh.it Kashmir and .lainmu silks would ho 
similar in quality. The tests, however, reveal in.irked differences cspeidaity 
in the inherent properties of strength ti.e., capacity to support weight 
before breaking), elongation (i.e., streleh before breaking) and boil-off (i.c., 
loss in deguinnung). 

2. The quality tests are calculated and rated for grading according to 
tho latest standards adopted in Japan and also lollowed in America. This 
inforination has been received just now and the ratings are calculated and 
accordingly rovi.scd. The grades of raw silk according to quality from the 
highest to the lowest aro inarkcsl as 3A, 2A, A, B, C, D. K, F and G. 
Tho major tests are for cvimness average according to Seriplanc, low, i.e., 
the inferior panels in the series being taken into consideration and for 
cleanness and neatness. The auxiliar.v tests for size (i.e., thickness) 
deviation, strength, elongation and winding breaks are .also eonsidored for 
fixing fho grade. It will he observed that the highest quality silk is 
produced in India. The tests carried out, however, aro from sample skeins. 
The requirement is jiroduction and siqiply of tho samo uniform quality raw 
silk in lots (1,.T30 Ihs.) and hales (133 Ihs.). If this can be brought about 
by centralised reeling in the flifferent producing areas and tho lots and 
bales marketed with Conditioning TTouse certificates there is no reason why 
Indian raw silk should not command tho best market. 

3. Beading of the. tests :— 

(.a) Degnmming. 

Kashmir losos most, i.e., 24 to 2.5 per rent. Mysore come-s next with 
about 22 to 24 per cent. Bengal and Jammu are nearly equal with about 
17 to 22 per cent. 

U 
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Several samples i)f Jiipaiiese slioweil aliuut 18 to 19 por cent. tliuui'Ii ouo 
sample lost 24 por cent, iividenllj all silks ol Japan are not equal. 


(b) Sliciiutlt. 

Kashmir is tho best registered about J o to .8 8 per cent, gramines per 
denier. 

The clunese sample registers 3C graiiimea por denier. 

Kext comes Japanese with J'2 to 3 5 grammes per denior. 

Mysore is nearly equal to Japanese with 3 to 3'5 grammes per denier, 
llengal Nistid and Jammu are practically equal with 3 to 34 grammes 
per denier, 

Deiigal Nistari is slightly weaker ranging from .about 2 9 to 3 3 grammes 
per denier. 


(e) Elonijalxon, 

Kashmir is the best with alxtnt 21 to 23 per cent. 

-Nest comes liengal Nislid with about 21 to 22 I)er cent. Xistari is 
slightly less being about 18 to 21 i>er cent. Mysore is about tlie same. 

Jupaiu^se and Chineso are als)ut e(|ual with about 18 to 20 por cent. 

J.UMiuu comes lowest with about 17 to 19 per eeut. 

(d) A’i‘( ;i;ie.s.s. 

This is ol eotirse the result of reeling. Kashmir E.xlra special is really 
very high grade. At'art from the atiove one sample Jap.au certainly give.s 
tlie b(st aver,age, then comes Kashmir, thiui llengnl retldie Heeling 
Institute .lupune.(? Filature mar-hiiie, tlieti Jammu and last of all Mysore 
I'dliiture and Mysore and Hengai elmikn. It is clear that U))-to-date 
liluiurc machinery certainly imj)roves the major cpialitios of raw silk. 

to) Cleanness and neatiie.ss generally seem to follow evenness. 


16. Covemment of Madrai. 

(1) loftier jrom fhf, .SVcrr/uri/ fn thr Cuvrrnmrni uf Jfudro.s, Di"'''hipmrnt 
J)<'ixirt ini'lit. So. aiJO-lljSS—S, ilnfril thr 22nd -fid;/, lUSS. 

I'anifF Ilo.AKn —SeRtcvT.Tcn.AL bnqoihv — fTsMiii.ooM indcsttiy -Qukstion.v.mre 
rOR ItOC.AL O'OVEItN.MENTB, 

With reference to your letter No. olO, dated the 11th May, 19.38, I am 
directcal to forward six eni)ies of the replies to tho questionnaire on the 
above subject. 

1. (n) In South Imlia liandloom weaving eompri.os the manufaetiire of 
oloths, durries, mats, rarpets, druggets—made from cotton sill;, art silk, 
mixtures of cotton, silk and art silk, spun silk, wool, coir and kora gra.ss. 
Tho various classes of people eiig.aged in the industry from time immemorial 
ari' Devangas, Sowra^hlras, Sengiiiinthars, Kaikolas, Padmasalis, Muham¬ 
madans and depres.sed cla>.ses. Accurate figures relating to the niimher of 
“ weavers ” engaged in the hauillooin weaving industry in this province 
nio not available. The only method of arriving at tliis figure is from 
(he iiumher of handlooins at Work in this provineev In the last Ceiisns 
of 1931 thi.s number wa., shown as 1!)3,.17!. The Census figures, however, 
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appenr to bo an undcr-estimale, as statistics collcKdud by tlio llevoniio 
Authorities during the yoar IMl and 1935 showed tlio total number of 
liandlooiiis engaged in weaving as 31'l,i)5i). The total number of handloom 
woavors in Sduth India in 1935 may thendoie be tahen as 314,959, although 
in many rumilios more than ono Uiombcr weave on a loom. 

(i) H eavers r/iyOf/rd in wenvinij purr, sill,' goods on/;/.—According to tho 
'ta.st census of 1931, tho nurnl/er of persons actually engaged in silk 
spinning and weaving was 34,4rt9 The number of looms '.■ngaged in weaving 
pure .silk goods is not given in the census report; but according to tho 
statistics collected by tho Revenue Authorities during the years 1931 and 
(9.35, the number was 2.3,‘d30. Hence, tlu' number ol weavers engaged in 
silk weaving in South India in J9.35 may be taken as “23,23(i. Information 
as to the nurtlbe." of weavers ongaged “ at present ” in weavitig lyire silk 
goods is not availabh'. It may be pointed out that a silk weavei duc.s I'oL 
in'cessarily weave only pure .silk cloth throughout the year, but is apt to 
change from one class of yarn to another according to the s(>asonal demand. 

(ii) fl’cdvrr.t engognl in wriiviiKj holli eotlon and silk mixed fi(»)(l,i (i.c., 
in inaking cotton pircegoods with .silk borders). —Figures ol the number of 
weavers migaged at present in wi'aving cotton pif'cegoods with .silk borders 
aro not separately available Besides, weavers of (iitton piecegootls w ith 
silk borders do not confine their attention to such work during tln^ whole 
year. 

(iii) ir»(/i’cr.? engaged in wroi-ing <<dton goods or/i/. - ■.\ecurding to tho 
last census of 1931. the number if per-ons shown as billowing the occupa¬ 
tion of cotton spinning, sizing and weaving was .l.slidlH. Figure,-, ndatlng 
to the number of looms engag'd in cotton weaving have not, however, 
been indicated. But iu-cording to the statistics collected by the Revenuo 
Authorities during the years 19.31 and 1935, tho number of looms engaged 
in woaving cotton cloths was 215,337 and in weaving cotton dnrries 7,S87. 
rieiiee the nuiiibor of weavers engaged in cotton wi-aving in South India 
ill 1935 may he taken as 215,.337 Information regarding the nnmher of 
weavers engaged “ at present ” in weaving cotton goods is not availalile. 

1. (b) As a survey of handloom woaving was not cavrifd out in .Vpril, 

1934, nor in I9.'W, it is dilHcult to state whetlior thoro has been any 

increaso in tho niiinher of woaiors in this Presidency. But there is no 
reason to lijink that thore lias been any doelino in lla- nninher of looms. 

2. Silk weavers obtain their supply of raw materials Irom various sources 

necording to the class ol waiavers. Generally siieuking, tlioro aro throo- 

classes of wa-avers— (a) indepeiiJont weavers who weave in their own homoa> 
and ptircliase their raw material and market the product themselves; (b) 

Weavers who work in their own homes at piece work rates with raw 

materials provided by the merehaiils for whom they work lor the time 
being, and (c) eooly weavi'rs working in the homes of “ master ” weavers. 

In Kollegnl which is the largest silk prodnein.g area in this province, 
the independenl bilk weavers punha.so their refpiirements of local raw silk 
dinst Irom cottage reelers ;ind of imported silk I rum silk merchants. Tn 
othi-r parts of llio Aladras Province, the imlepondent silk weavers got 
their sup[ily of raw materials chiefly Irom silk merchants. Tho lalter in 
their turn obtain their supply from My.sore or Kollegal, and from importers 
of China and .Tapaii silk. iya.shni<ir silk is us<'d when tlu- price is iavourahle. 
Bengal silk is not used at present. Weavers who work for tl)e inerehants 
receive ray materials from an n-tiirn the liiirshed cloth to tlu- merchniits. The 
mast<-r woavor.s also ohtai/i their supply of raw materials from silk 
niendiants. 

Raw silk, silk yarn and gold tliioad are iifiported as well as nianiirac- 
tur<-d ill India. .Spun silk, art silk and staple fibre yarn are imported. 

.As regards prices of raw nialeri.als rof|uired by tin-, silk weavers, it 
may he stated that they vary from lime to time according to place, n'lality 

34 .\ 
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and methods of sale. Approximate prices of raw materials ruling during 
the month of June. 1938. are furnished below: — 


Raw silk— 

Improved country reeled Mysore 
variety silk . . . . 

Filature reeled Mysore variety 
silk. 

Canton filature silk 

Japanese filaturo silk . 

Kashmir filaturo silk . 

Bengal filaturo silk 

Silk yarn— 

(u) Twisted silk in hank form— 

Improved country reeled 
My.sore variety silk twisted 
in cottages in this Province 

Flature reeled Mysore variety 
silk twisted in factories in 
this province , 

Japanese filature silk twisted 
in factories in this Province 

Japanese imported twisted 
silk ..... 

(b) Twisted silk in warp form— 
Surat warp—dyed—Japanese 

Peddapuram warp—dyed— 

Japanese . . . . 

Japaiie.se warp—not dyed 
Art silk— 

Japanese c ■ ■ • t 

Italian . 

Staple fibre yarn— 

English yarn .... 
Japanese yarn .... 

Spun silk— 

Japanese spun silk tToyo)— 
Count ..... 

Italian spun silk (Canton) 


Denier. Price per lb. 

Rs. A. r. Rs. A. 


!28/30 

6 

0 

0 to 6 

8 

28/30 

0 

4 

0 to 0 

S 

20/22 

4 

12 

0 to 4 

14 

13/16 

5 

9 

0 to 6 

12 

13/15 

G 

8 

0 to 6 

10 

Not sold at present. 



66/60 

6 

0 

0 to 6 8 (Oig.). 


6 

6 

0 to 6 14 tTrani). 

28/30 

7 

8 

0 to 7 12 (Org,). 


6 

10 

0 to 0 14 (Tram). 

28/30 

6 

12 

0 to 7 0 (Org.). 


6 

0 

0 to 0 2 (Tram). 

28/30 

6 

6 

0 to 6 8 (Org.). 

... 

9 

2 

0 


9 

0 

0 

... 

7 

0 

0 

160 

0 

13 

0 to 0 14 

160 

0 

12 

C to 0 13 

32/.86 

1 

4 

0 to 1 0 

32/40 

0 

13 

0 to 0 14 

2/210 


6 

cc 

c 


5 

4 

0 to 5 0 
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Gold thread— 

Surat Kuld thread—2,(XX) yds. per or..—lls. 24 to Rs. 2G-8 per maro. of 
21 tolas. 

Benares gold thread—2,000 yds. per oz.—Not sold at present. 

Bangalore gold thread—2,(X)0 yds. por oz.—Factory closed. 

French gold thread—2,000 yds. per oz.—Not sold now. 

3. Yarn spun from staple fibre has been only recently introduced 
amongst the hand loom weavers in this province. It is, however, not used 
in conjunction with silk. 

4. It is extremely doubtful whether staple fibre yarn will replace puro 
silk. Merchants state that cloth inndc from .staple fibre yarn is likely 
to compete with cotton and art silk fabrics. 

6. (1) Twisting and winding. —Winding and twisting of raw silk is gone- 
rally carried out in cottages by women and children of tho weaver's family 
during spare hours. There arc, however, three power silk throwing concerns 
iin tho Province, The one at Kollegoil produces and supplies thrown 
eilk for tho weavers. Tho other two factories at Peddapuram (East Godavari 
district) and llayadrug (Bellary district) twist silk tor weaving on their 
own looms. 

(2) Boiling off. 

(3) Dytiing. —Boiling off and dyeing operations are generally carried out 
in cottages by separate class of dyers for silk mcrcb.ants. Master weiivcrs 
and independent weavers also undertake dyeing for their own use. 

(4) Doubling and ^eparing the uiorp. —Tho weaver does not prepare the 
warp himself. Warping is curried out in cottages by roon or women of 
weaving community. 

6. Indian and imfiorted silk are used both ns warp and weft. Warp 
and weft prepared from Mysore eilk is used in tho mannfacture of expen¬ 
sive but durable silk snrees. Warp prepared from imported silk and weft 
prepared from Mysore silk is used for medium qualities of sarces. Warp 
and weft prepared from imported silk is used for silk sarces, dhoties, 
shirtings, blouse materials, turban cloths and other cheap varieties of silk 
goods. 

7. Tho position in just the same ns was found by the last Tariff Board, 
tho industry still being in tho bands of merchants who finance it. Part 
of the proceeds of tho piotoctive dutie.s slinuld bo made available for tho 
organisation of co-operutivo .societies, tho financing of which is at present 
attended with difficulty. 

8. The class of silk goods pioduced in this Province aro sarees, blouse 
materials, dhoties, angavaslrums, rumals, turban cloths, kailios, suiting, 
shirtings and silk brocades. 

These varieties of cloths continue to be woven in this province. It 
is difficult to state the extent to which indigenous silk cloths competo in 
the market with imported silk piecegoods. But it is reported that tho 
competition of imported silk goods is mainly in suitings, shirtings, blouse 
materials, saiee.s and silk brocades. 

9. It is not po.ssible to give any indication of the production of clotliu 
mado oil haiidlooms in this province fiom each of the materials nientiuncd 
in question 2, nor is tliero any menus of ascertaining tho consumption of 
of raw material. 

10. Tho time taken by a weaver to produce a fini.slied -irtiele varies 
with tho stage of commencement of raw material, the. class of silk (Mysore 
or imported silk), quality particulars of cloth (width, ends, picks, count 
of warp and weft); class of fabric (plain, .solid border, figure in bolder, or 
figure in border and body, with or willioul lace); tho nature of appliance 



used (li.ind tlirowti slay, Hy slinttlfi slay, doljby, draw boy harness, 'Wa'rph'if^ 
luills or i)Og warping board) whether tlie warp has to be prepared by the 
weaver or is ready loade and the number of persons in tho weaver’s family 
eng,aged in the various i>reparatory processes. 

'I'ho lollowing stateini'nt will show the approximate time taken by a 
weaver to produce different classes of fabrics commencing from the stage 
of ready made warps to he (inislied product; — 


1 

Class. 

1 

1 

Quality of silk 
used. 

Purtieulara. 

Weight. 

Time taken.* 




iM8. 1 

(Days.) 

Pbvin saroe . 

Mys<>rL‘ 

4.V width 8 yds. 
h'ugth. 

16 

6J to 7 

Saroe with gold thread 
figure in border. 

Jupajicso . 

Ditto 

IS 

1) to 10 

Same solid border with 
gold thread. 

1 Mysore 

1 >itto 

17 

11 to U 

8 arce brocade with 
gold thread. 

,fapan('sc . 

Ditto 

1 

212 

1 

20 to 24 

1 


11. Tlic silk generally ar-,ed hy liaiidloom weavers i.s of the Mysore or 
Kollegal variety and impoitisl Chinese and .lapanese, Kashmir silk is also 
used to somv' exte nt it priei^s an; favour.ahlc. Bengal silk is not used at 
liroscut. Figures reg.udiiig the iiKgrcgale (piautity of silk consunved hy 
tho liandlootH weavers uudei' each of the above classes are not available. 
Figures relating to the <iuautrty of silk recniiro'i for eaidi category are given 
in answer to <inestion ilS. 

12. Fabrics H'oveo on luindbtoins are not of a standard quality. Tlio 
jiciee varies with tho ipialily paitieulars such as width, length, count of 
warp and weft, (iids ,in(l picks, as also the kind of y,aru, nature of dyes 
and place nt iiianularture. .Appro.xiinate prices of four different typos of 
silk sarees are furnished helow : — 


Classc.s. 


Dimensions 
and weight. 

Prbe. 

Us. A. 

Plain sareo 

fsaree witli gold 

thread figure in 

As ill answer to 
question 10. 

14 0 

border 

. 

Do. 

22 0 

Saree— 

Solid border 

. . 

Do. 

21 4 

Brocade (with 

gold tlircad) 

Do. 

47 0 


1,1. It is not pos>ihle to give any definite indication of the value of 
silk tahrii s ii. ..cliiec l ir i.bis Province, a.s exact figures in regard to tho 
consuniptam ol silk hy tlic hundloom weavers arc not availahic. 


' Fill drawing threads ilirougU hoalds reed, dressing and weaving (women 
preparing weft). 
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14. In this province, spun silk ol tlui coarse variety is (Generally u.sod 
fur suitinn clutli, i n-.lnuii .mil :-(i)a cloi lis. Mliilf line l ariuly is u.stil tiir 
suii es, .^liirtiiit;.-', uniiavasrrutns and luiifiios. 

1. ). The iiitonnatioii is given m cuswer to question 2. 

16. In .‘-oiiiK cu.ses iiiercliant.s supply silk to independent weavers on 
ereiUt. The uinount ol crwlit depouds upon the reliulnlity of the we.iver 
and I'xtends up to Ks. dO. Oonerally, ono iiioiilh is allowed for payment. 

17. Silk inerelnuits .sell raw silk either to iiidepeiulciit weavers aud to 
masti'r weavers, or to local retail dealers. There are no importers agents 
anil they sell through retailers. 

18. In point of lustre, elasticity and dyeing qualities, filature .silk of 
the My.sore variety is superior to imported silk. Hut the lo.s.s in deguiuming 
is slightly greater in the < Use ol the My.sore variety. 

(doth mado from the Afv.soro variety of silk coutraets to a grealei 
extent than cloth mado Irom dapane.so silk hut its wearing and washing 
qualities are superior. Silk merehaiils appreciate these qiialithis of Mysore 
silk, hut at the same time they leel that cottage ri'clcd silk is not as 
uiiitoriii and elean as iiiiporUtl silk aud does not unwind freely. 

I'J. ludiiui raw silk reeled in power filatures is .sorloil and gradi'd, hut 
cottage reeled .silk is not graded. The iuUoduetiou of a .system of sorting and 
grailiiig is likely to revsult in increased eoiisilmptiuu of ludiaii silk. 

20. Generally speaking there are no iiiiddleiiien as distinguished from 
silk merchants who supply raw material to the weaver working liH' them, 
ns iiidicutod in answers to questions 2 and 10. No special eonditious aro 
ilupo.sfd hy luiddleiuen ou weavers exivpt in regard to the lixiiig of (piality 
particulars, weiglit aud design o[ cloth, wages tor weaving aud time limit. 

21. The selection ol a particular class of silk hv the Inindloom weaver 
or master weaier or mercliaut deiK-iids mainly upon the price of raw silk. 
The coiitiuued dupn-ssioii in the trade has not emsniraged the putting 
forth of any serious clforf in the direction suggested hy the Taiiil llourd. 

22. III recent tears, the quality ot i-ottage reeled silk has hpoii improved 
to .soiiio extent. Hut such silk is not re-reeled owing to the additional 
expense involved. 

20. Thule is no ilefinile evuleliro to plcsuiue that urtilieial silk has to 
a marked degree replaced silk. It is understood that art silk yarn lias 
replaced cotton yarn rather than silk yam. 

24. The present duly on spun silk is 2-1 poi rent. u</ vuluixui plua 
14 annas per Ih. and elii.v appears to he iiiadeijuato to protei't tho sericul- 
tural iodusliy of the proviiiee. Spun silk still <siiitiuue.s to couipcte with 
raw silk to a great extent. 

2. 'j. Private silk niereliaiits ire unwilling to disclo.se their cost of pro¬ 
duction and other details, hut it is reported that there has heen a fall 
in the cost and tale price as also in the wages paid to weavers since 1st 
.4pril, 1901. There are two silk weaver.s’ eo-oporative soeietics in this 
province, hut as iieithoi of them i.s working sati-slaetorily, it i.s not po.ssiblo 
to supply any reliahle iiilormation on the points raised. 

26. As the niiniher of haiidlooliis engaged in silk weaving has not shown 
generally any marked deoliiie, a may be assunicxl that the iireseiit duties 
on imported silk fabrics, art silk goods and mixtnre,s have been of somo 
honelit to the hamllooiu weavers. A higher proteetivo duty on silk fahiies 
would liowovcr, give eoiisiiloralilc impetus both to tho .serieultural aud llio 
handlooiii weaving industry of the priivinee. 

27. No new factories have eouu' into ixistenee in rexeiit years. Hut a 
few new warp aud woft preparation faitories have heen started in the last 
lew yoarx and tlie.se coiicerus work with imported silk. 
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28. Tile cost of manufacture varies considerably ns stated in answer to 
que.stion 10. Approximate cost of four classes of silk sarees is furnished 
below; — 




Plain 

sareu. 

Shar with 
figure in 
border. 

Saree 

solid 

border. 

Saree 

brocade. 



Ra. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rb. a. 

1. 

Raw material (silk) 

8 2 

7 (1 

8 2 

7 0 


Raw material (gold thread) 


6 0 

3 0 

18 0 

2. 

Twisting and winding charges 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

3. 

Dyeing charges 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

4. 

Weaving charges— 






(a) Warp and weft prepara¬ 






tion 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 


(b) Weaving 

3 8 

6 0 

6 0 

15 0 

C. 

Coat of labour 



... 


C. 

Other cliargos .... 


1 0 

1 0 

2 4 


How are the weavers paid, per day or per piece? 

At what rates are they paid? 

Tho majority of the hnndloom wcavcr.s are paid per pioco. The rates 
vary in dilforcnt localities, according: to class of yarn emiployed, quality 
particulars, class of fabrics, etc. Tho wages for weaving are given in 
answer to question 28. 

29. There are only two silk weavers’ co-operative societies in this province, 
namely at Dharmavaram and Koyampalli. The object of the societies is 
to assist tho weavers to obtain tlioii supply of raw materials and other 
requibitios and also advance money for wages. These societies are not, 
however, working at present. 

30. The silk goods produced in this Province are mostly marketed at 
the principal towns. Tlio cloth rm'rchants in these town.s purchase the goods 
either through thoir own agents or through merchants at tho place of 
nianufacturo. Somo inierchants own shops in tho towns as well as in the 
weaving centres. Silk goods are also exported to Mysore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Punjab, llolhi, Kaiigoon and Cosdon. The weavers do not boar 
the transport charges. They arc met by tho merchants who take over the 
cloths and market thorn. 

31. In the absence of figures regarding consumption of raw silk in this 
Province tor a uumbor of years, it is diffieult to say whether there has boon 
any increase or decrease in tho demand for silk. But judging from tho 
quantity of raw silk and jiieeegoods imported it would appear that tho 
deniond for natural silk is on tho increiise. 

32. The .sources of supply of raw silk have already been indicated in 
answer to question No. 2. Figures regarding the consumption of raw silk 
of all classes -Indian and iriipuited—in the various markets in this Province 
are not available owing to tho discontinuance of railborne trade statistics 
relating to silk. 

33. There is no evidence of any sui li turn over as the protection granted 
is inadequate. 

31. There is no rcn.soii to believe that the protection granted to the 
eeric.ultural indiKtiy has .so fur adver.sely alfislod tho haudloom weaving 
industry of the province. 

It furtlier protectieri is gr.intcd to the ; cricultural industry, it will 
lie ab.selutely neces.sary to iiicroa.se the duty on imported cloths in Older 
to protect the silk handlooni iiidestr.y. If an adequate share of the proceeds 
is transfeiTC'd to the provinces lor organising silk weavers’ co-operative 
societies, tho haudloom weaving industry would be greatly stimulated. 
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<2) Letter No. S7S0-1IjS8-0, dated the. 20th July, 1038, from the Secretary 
to Government, Development Department, Madras. 

SKKICrijTUKAL ENQUIRY—GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 

With^ rotorenco to your lettor No. .544, date<l the 24tli May, 1938, I 
urn directed to forward bix copies of the replies to the questionnaire on 
the above .subject. The.sc rejdics and also the replies to the quoationnairo 
regarding handloom industry are of the Director of Industries but tho 
Governiuent of Madras are in general agreement with theiii. 

2. With reforenee to tlie concluding sentence of your letter No. 510, 
dated the llili May, 19.38, aud in continuation of iny letter No. 2720-11/ 
38-8, dated the 22iid July, 1938, 1 am directed to append* below a list 
of the important handloom aroas in this Presidency togellior with a list 
of liierehunts who supplied informatioii in regaid to the latest prices of raw 
luatorials and wages for the various operations involved in silk weaving, 
vide answer to question No. 28 relating to cost of manulacture of typical 
articles of sillt cloth. 


•APPF.NDIX. 

List of merchants. 

Name of area. Name. 

Little Conjeovarnni, Conjoc-varani, Messrs. Srinivas & Co. 

Cbingleimt District. 

Kuinhukonam, Taujoio Di.striet . Sri Panda Rena Ramaswamy Iyer. 
Tunjoro, Tanjoro District . Sri M. K. N. Ramaswami Ayynr. 

Kolli'gal, Ckiimbatoro District . . Sri M. S. Siddalingappa, Silk Mer¬ 

chant. 

redda|)uruin, East Godavari Di.striet Sri Muppanna Somaraju. 


Answer to general Questionnaire. 

1. Tho Soricultiiral Industry has not mado any appreciable progress 
since protection was granted in 1934. This is relbs'tcd by the figures under 


mulberry acreage for 
during 1937-38. 

Year. 

tho bast five years. 

Acreage. 

A slight inercaso is notieeublo 

Price of cocoons per maund. 

Minimum. Maximum. 



Rs. A. 

< 

00 

1924-2,5 

15,387 



1933-.34 . 

7,944 

4 0 

7 0 

19.34-3,5 . 

C.742 

6 0 

7 0 

19:35-36 

5,684 

5 12 

7 8 

1936-37 

5.7U5 

5 0 

9 0 

1937-.38 

7,060 

6 4 

10 4 

1938-;39 

. 

6 1 

7 S up to 


end of May, 1938. 

The jirescnt iiriie is between lbs. 0-8 to Rs. 7. 

The mulberry acreaso at presint is 7,0()() acres. 

It may be mentioned that in 1921-25, the acreage under mulberry was 
15,387. 
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There nrn uono entirely ilopencleni, upon silkworii] rearing or silk reeling 
for their livelihood. All the silkworm rearers (they are geiuuallv ugiuail- 
turists) and all the adk reohT.s (lln-y are imrl-tinu! workers as tiu? reeling 
estahlishinents are not run eoiitinnou.sly during the year) are partly 
depemh.'iit upon the silk industry. The rcariug indu.stry is practised hy 
the agrii ulturists ot Kollogal taluk as a suitahle slihaidiary occupation Tho 
rearing gives eiiiployinoiit to tho roarer his laiitily and a low lahourers 
whom ho employs for cultivating the iniilherry and tor picking leavers, etc. 
There are about 7,5 (jU tamilies who aro engaged in the rearing of silkworms. 
There aro about 2,U00 poo|>lo engaged in reeling and about d.OlKl people 
engaged in casual work such as leal picking, mulberry cultivation, maiui- 
lacturo of appliances such as reeling inachiiies, trays, chaiidrikais, stands, 
jiairing and i.solation of silk mollis, microscopic testing of moths, cocoons, 
vendors, otc. 

i. The main operations ot the silk imlustry can he clas.sihod as; — 

(it Mulberry growing. 

(ii) .Silkworm rearing and di.sposal ot cocoons, 
till) Silk-reeling. 

(iv) MarkeLiiig of silk, silk waste and pierced cocoons. 

(i) In tlie Koilcgal taluk, mniherry is a dry crop and is grown on lands 
where food crops are generally grown. Unless mullieriy pay.s better than 
food eroii.s like ragi and chohim it will not he grown. The investment 
ot a. mulhm-ry cultivator is las garden tor which lie rarely hoi rows money 
hociiiisc he uses his ow u eatile tor ploughing and gets mnlborry cuttings 
tree of cost either from his own old garden or for a nominal price from 
the neighbours. Ho uiiliscs the laliour ot thci members ot his lamily. 
Ids farm servants it any, and himself tor ndsiiig tlio mulberry crop and 
rearing ot the silkworms. 

fii) 'J'lie silkworm rearer is generally the mniherry cultivator. He i.s 
not a capiialcst, and Ids invi .stiuent on appliances is small, lie pin chases 
seed on a cash basis Iruiil Government or from aided graiiiuge.s. Some¬ 
times 111.' purC'lia.ses .si’ed cocoons trom reliable seed cocoon veiidor.s and gct.s 
thorn tested trom the Government luotlis testers tree of cost and then 
rears. On credit transactions lie generally pays a little more liecaiiso 
payment deiiend.s upon succc.s.iliil harvesting of llie crop. .After the com¬ 
pletion ot the rearing lie sells Ins cocoons either to the vdiago reeleis or 
to their brokers. Since a tilature lia.s lieeil .sturlod at Koilcgal, lie is selling 
Ins cniaioiis to tho filature also. 

(iii) Heeling is done lioth by the power steam filature at Mndignndam 
(Koilcgal taluk) and the i illage rceler.s .scatti'icd all over the .Sci iculnil al 
area in tiie taluk. The filature is a limited company. The (.'Inirka reeling 
csLahlishments am located in the villages. They generally belong to a cla.ss 
ol comparatively well to do villagers who vre Ixith rearers and reelcrs. 
They finance tho purchase of reeling in.nclunery, etc., from ilieir own 
capital. The reeling cocoons are not generally paid for in tiic lieginning 
but only after thi* silk is sold. There aro .some ri-elers who raise loams tor 
till) purchase ol cocoon.s. 

Marki'tirni of raw .vi//,-.—There is no special nrgituisation controlled hy 
any official or non-official agency for the disposal of .silk. The hulk of 
the charka reeled silk is sold to the local (Kollegal) silk merduints who 
aro capitalists. These mcrcliaiits send their r.nw silk.s to their agents in 
ditforont weaving centres ot the Presidency for sale. The men Icuits geni'i ally 
pay cash to the silk reolors and sometimes advance money on stock charging 
a small percentage for interest. Tho reelcrs take their silks to ditferciit 
merchants and find out the prices liefore a traiisactum is finally .settled. 
Tliere arc also brokets in certain cases th'-oiigli whom traiisaetiiuis lake 
plan'. Till' charka silk reehrs :is a rule are not capitalists and sc aio 
not ill a position to retain tlicir sifks in stock until prices iiniiruvc. Tliey 
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'dispose of tlieir silks soon alter n'elinn at the current iiiarkct rates as 
they have to pay tlic value of the lomoiis purchased fur reeling;. 

SUk waste and pierced cocoun.s.—Tliese are eciiorally sold to the silk wasto 
merchants hy reelcrs and narers in Kollci'al. This trade is cariied on 
in a similar way to raw silk on the cash iiajment system. There is only 

one .silk waste merchant m Kolleoal wlio pnrehabes the biilk of tha silk 

wasto and pierced cocoons. 

3. The maNimnm which could la- work<*d up to under the present orga- 
nisation is ‘Jddli.dOO Ib.s. of green cocoons and 1.50,(100 Ihs. of raw silk if 

pore Mysore worms aro loared .ind 2,6I8,('00 Ihs, of green cocoons and 

212,001) Ihs. of raw silk of cross-breed worms .are reared under ideal 
conditions. 



Ksliluaii d im.iJCimtf m 

at'ainniilf 

and vahtf's. 


Years. 

Qimul ily 
of eocoons 
in thou¬ 
sands of 
lbs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Quantify of 
raw silk in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

llJ.Tf-.'ll 

2,2(11 

49.S 

109 

012 

lfl3l-.!.5 

1,921 

.101 

113 

6.50 

lf)3.5-36 

1,020 

■12.') 

121 

.508 

1! 130-37 

1,020 

ii'r> 

121 

634 

1937-3tj 

2,012 

01i4 

160 

761 


Kstimuted nctwd produetian and values. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of cocoons 
in fliou- 
sands of 
lbs. 

Valuo in 
tliousaiuls 
of rupees. 

Quantity of 
raw silk in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Valuo in 
thuusauds 
of rupees. 

lf):!.1-.31 

1,130 

31.5 

107 

40o 

Ui.‘D-3.5 

l,29.t 

311 

97 

377 

1113.5-30 

1 091 

2."(9 

320 

bl 

87 

342 

383 

1930-37 

1,104 

1937-38 

1,483 

4S9 

11) 

663 


The vnriations hetwasm the estimated maximum and estimated actuala 
i.s due to various factors and ‘he most iiiipurtant are; — 

(i) Indilference of the rearer to improvements. 

(ii) Roaring of worms with iion-tusted seed.s. 

(iii) Unnotica'd and uncontrolled infection of pehriue disease. 

(iv) Want of steady and remunerative market lor cocoons and raw 

silk. 

(v) Dumping of raw silk from foreign countries like Japan and 
C'llina, and the competition thorefroni. 

The rearer docs not take special cure of the mulberry garden by 
heavy manuring and deep cultivation. 

The ostimated maximum prodiictiou is attainable only if— 

(i) there is timely rain.s, 

tii) the rearing of worms is undertaken only with Cellular seeds, 

(iii) the rearing of worms is coiulucted on .seientitie and rational lines, 

(iv) a steady and favourable market exist." for raw silk and cocoons, 

(v) competition in silk fioin Japan and China is reduced, 

(vi) largo scale disinfection oporatioiis arc resorted to. 
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4. The silk contents of typical varieties of cocoons arc as follows:—' 


Per cent. 

Pure Mysore.12-4 

Japanese and Cliincse white ..... 17'8 

French univoltiiie.. 18’4 

Cross-breed (Mysore x Japanese or Chinese white) . 14’6 

Cross-breed (Mysore x French univoltine) . . 14 8 


The silk contents aro higher in tho foreign varieties of cocoons than cither 
in lh(( pure Mysore or cross-breerls. The cross breeds are superior to Myaoro 
in this respect. 

6. Tho silkworms reared in the Madras Presidency aro: — 

(1) Pure Mysore. 

(2) Chineso white. 

(3) Japanese white. 

(4) French univoltine 

(6) Italian univoltino. 

(6) Cross between Mysore and Chineso or Japanese white. 

(7) Cross between Mysore and French or Italian univoltine (yellow 

and white). 

C. It is not po.ssihle to supply information on this question as no silk 
house has ever been constructed by the Department. All Governineut silk 
farms aro houserl in routed buildings except Coonoor Silk Farm. In 
Coonnoor, tho rearing house was constructed by tho Government os a 
bungalow for tho Manager of the defunct Fruit Preserving Institute. Tho 
rearers of kollegal rear tho worms in their own homos and no special 
re.aring house has evor boon constructod by any of them. Tho equipmont 
of a village roaring house is us follows for rearing fr»)in an acre of laud : — 



Quantity. 

Rs. A. 

1. Roaring stand 

1 

6 0 

2. Trays. 

20 

4 0 

3. Knife. 

1 

0 8 

4. Ant-wells .... 

4 

1 8 

6. Chandrikais 

12 

7 8 

6. Raskots for carrying leaves 

2 

0 8 

7. Dags ..... 

1 

0 G 

S. Chopping lioard 3 

1 

0 2 

9. Lantern .... 

1 

1 1 

10. Rat trap .... 

2 

0 8 


Total ... 21 4 


The e<iuipmont of Government silk farms is similar but includes a few 
additional items .such as— 

(1) 50 per cent, more trays and chandrikais to keep tho worims thin 

during feeding and spinning periods. 

(2) Two chopping knive.s instead of one. 

(3) One microscope costing about Us. 1.50. 

(4) Two porcelain rnisliiug sets costing about Rs. 10. 

(5) Microscopic slides costing about Rs. 5. 

(0) Misccllaacous articles such as time-piece, thermometer, etc. 
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Microscopes, etc., are kept for testing of moths, worms, etc., at each 
stage during the rearing of worms in the farms. 

Stands lagt for 8 to 10 yean.. 

Trays last for 2 years, 

Cbandrikais last for 3 years. 

Knives last for 2 years, 

Hat traps last for 2 years. 

1/antern last for 3 to 5 years. 

Chopping hoard last for 2 to 3 years. 

Raskots last for 2 years. 

Bags last for 1 to 2 years. 

Except that the department is hiring out chandrikais for the benefit of 
the village rearers in some of the villagas no improvements have been 
introduced in this direction. , 

It has not been found possible to reduce the cost of equipping a rearing 
house. 

7. Tho following statement shows the results given by the different 
varieties of worms roared in the Madras Presidency: — 



Race or variety. 

Number 
of days. 

Number of 
cocoons 
to a lb. 

Length of 
filament. 

Yds. 

Denier. 

1. 

Pure Mysore 

27 

to 

32 

676 

300 to 

350 

190 

2. 

Chinese white . 

2S 

f 1 

30 

524 

450 „ 

530 

2-20 

3. 

Japanese white 

2.1 

>> 

30 

624 

450 „ 

630 

2-10 

4. 

French univoltinoa . 

32 

ft 

36 

343 

800 


260 

6. 

Cross-brcod (Mysore 

X Chinese or 
Japanese white) . 

23 


OQ 


650 


20 


ft 

ZO 

4oU 


e. 

Cross-breed (Mysore 

X French uni¬ 
voltine) 

24 

ft 

28 

4.60 

676 


2-3 


8. No different method of roaring worms has been adopted since jiro- 
tcction was granted. 

9. The worms arc reared from both local and imported seeds. Local 
seed consists of pure Mysore and cross-breeds between Mysore and white 
(acclimatised Chinese and Japanese white bi-voltinos and univoltincs). 
The white cocoons are mostly reared in Government silk farms at Hosur, 
Palmaner and Thadaguni and a few selected rearers of Kollegal under 
our direct supervision. The importe<l seeds consist of Italian and r'rench 
univoltincs and small quantities of bivoltincs and univoUiues from China 
and Japan. 700 ounces univoltino seeds (both yellow and white varieties) 
and 300 ons. of univoltine seed were secured from France and Kashmir 
respoetivoly during 1937-38. 

(ii) The production of seed is organised separately from the production 
of cocoons. Tho organisation is us follows: — 

(1) Rearing of seed cocoons (pure M.vsoro and white) is conducted 
in the Government silk farms and sclccte<l rearers of Kollegal 
taluk and at a fow district centres under the supervision 
of tho departmental staff. 
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(2) Supply of “ CVllular ” Iayiii(;i> both pure Mysore and white t<y 
all rearers (KolleKul and district centres) from our Govorn- 
inent silk farms and by purchasing B(*od cocoons from reputed 
seed cocoon lentres in Kollcgal and Mysore, preparation of 
cross-ijroed seeds and distribution of same to the rearers fiy tlio 
dopartmoiit. 

(d) Careful supervision and control of tlio roaiing operations. 

(4) Selection of the best cocoons for furtlicr propagation. 

fd) Introduction of aided gruiiiagea and farms and spt^rvisioii o^'er 
tlieir work. 

(0) Iteai'ing of cliawki ivorins in the Government silk farms and 
aidid grainagos for supplying the rearers for producing seed 
cocoons. 

(7) Tc.sting of moths by the d< paitiiiontal moth testi’is under tho 
supervision ot a .Silk Siipeiintemb'iit. 'riieso moth tHsters aro 
.stationed in 15 important rearing villages of Kollcgal taluk 
and list seed eoiooiis lor ijrivate rearers free of co.st. Tile 
testing of .seed for most ,)f the seed cocoon vendors who bring 
seed coi'ouns irom Mysore parts is also niidcrtaken, 'lIu.so 
layings are goiieially leturned to the seed vendors for sale 
to tlieir client in Kollcgal taink )irimarily and to Mysore 
rearers if unsold. The di-pai tniont fias distributed in all alxjnt 
!)1$ per cent, of Colliihir senl during J0;f7-;18 iind tbiis controlled 
pebrino to a large extent. The cost of iiroducing one ounce of 
seed by tlic department is 11s. 1-5-3. This is made up ot tlio 
Ibllowiiig items 

(i) What lias been tested for the benefit of the rear< is in the 
villages (i.r., amount spent on testing). 

(ii) Amoiiiit spent lor producing seeds in the diirercnl farms. 

(iii) Aiiiount spent on the purchase of seed cocoons for tho distri¬ 

bution ot cellular layings, by tbc dep.ii liiiciital stall. 

(iv) Uonus paid to si.\ aided grainagos and fiunis at lbs. 2-8 fot 

every 1,(KM layings tested and distributed. 

(v) Amoiiut spent on supi-rvision and iiiunageme.nt. 

Tlio sale prices ol tho departmental layings are; — 

Us. A. p. 

Ono ounee of pure Mysore seed . . 0 11 2 

One ounce ol cross-lnecd seed . . . . 1 b 5 

If). There has been no legisbitioii on tho fiuestiou ot sujipl.ving .liscn.so- 
free seeds to the rearers. 

Other moans adopted aro as follows;—The Alysore race ot worms wliich 
lire largely used in this l’resid<’iiey unlike the varieties of yyornis reared 
in advanced Scriciiltiiral coiintrio- such .as Jai>an, Italy, France, etc., allow 
only for four to live days for (lie examination of the molli.s. In the cin iim- 
stancos, the work ot .sied testing lues neeesisarily to be carried on in a 
number of small farms ir units in reputed seed eocooil eeiities scattered 
tbrouglioiit tlie .soricultural area, rather than in big ami higlily specialised 
seed establishments as in .Japan and Italy, lienee the Madras (lovelil- 
nieiit tlirmiitli tlio Deparlliielit of Industries (.Serieull Ural Sis tioii) Imve 
Iw'i'ii niakiii}; every endeavour to supply disea.se-freo layings to tin' rearers 
of Kollcgal taluk in the limited time availablo for testing and aro tackling 
the prohlem in live dillereiif ways. — 

(1) I’rodiietion and testing of KC>od eocoons in four Government silk 

farms at Hosiir, I’ahiiaiier, Tliadagiini and Coonoor. 

(2) Piircliaso and testing of seeil cocoons in S aided grainnges ami 

farms stationed in .seven ii»|H)rtallt loariiig villages ol Kollcgal 
taluk. 
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(3) Purchast! of sood rocoons from roputc'd sefd o(kooii areas of 

Kolle^al and Mysore and tcstiiif; of sumo by a Governnient 
Peripatclio Roaring Party consisting of ono Silk Superintendent, 
14 moth tasters, 1 roarer and 1 Silk Reeling Detnuiistrator. 

(4) Testing of seed cocoons in the houses of rcanrs by tlie Party 

free of cost lor tho benefit ot the village rearers 

(5) Ifybernation and distribution of nnivoltine and bivoltine seeds 

from Japan, China and Frauce. 

The number of layings prepared and distributed (i.c., including layings 
prepared by tlio oxaiuination of moths emerged out of tho cocoons preserved 
by the ryots) for the last fivo years is furnished below : — 

Rs. 

1333-34 . . •. 8,43,000 

1034-35.O.GFrvSS 

193,5-30 11,02,040 

1930-37 20,2,5,750 

1937-38 30,41,037 

During l037-,38 the figures work out to 03 per cent, of tlie entire seed 
rcKjuireiuonts ol the Presidency. The following are tho details ot how tho 
total ailKiuiit was workcnj up to: — 

Rs. 

1. Tested for the lienefit of the village rearers 
by the molh te.stiTs both in their houses 


and ofUco 30,43,305 

2. Product'd hy the Government .silk farms 

(four).3,71,68(5 

3. Aided grainages (six).5,26,8.56 

Total . ,30,41,037 


Two more grainages were started during the < urrent yi ai ,ind so there aro 
eigiit aided grainages working at present. These gr'aiiiug.cs work uinb.'r 
the direct supervision of the Sericullur.ii Departiiicnt. 'Die graineiirs aro 
paid a bonus of Rs. 2-8 on every l.fKH) layings tested ;iiul distributed 
besides free equipment of appliances, micro.seopos, etc. Tbeso measures 
have proved successful. iSoiiic of the big rearing Mibiges like (.'bil.iukvadi, 
Kajjihundi, Koinpanpalay.am, Surapuvaiii, Kuiiagalli, Tbadaguui, etc., are 
using mostly tested seeds supi»lied by the doparimi/nt -iiul they aro Inirvesting 
most ol the crops siieres.sfully. One Rev. Kiirbanan who owns 100 acres 
of inulbcrr.v in Yeibiballi villago of Kolk'gal taluk has been using only 
tested seeds supplied by rlie department, and he has hardly lost a crop. 
He is also rearing iToss-hreeil seeds supplied hy the department and spi'uku 
highly of their disease resisting qualities and yield. Four eentres lun e 
been cboseii tor the proparatioii ot eruss-brei ds, and the DepaitmeiU is 
aelively engaged in the pi ep.iratioii and distribution of these seeds. The.se 
seiils are very popular. The reareis aie gradually resorting to the reaiiiig 
of cross-lirceds in profereiieo to Mysore seeds. A satisfuetory leature of llio 
supjilv of cross-breed seeds is the willingiies.s of the rearers to piay r.’ady 
cash in spite ol the fact that 101! layings of cross-br.’ed.s are sold at Re. I 
as against As. .8 tor lOt) luiro Mysore layings. 

11. Our worms arc mostly multivoltino.s. Tho Government .dik farms 
and also some selected rearers, ro.ir iiiiiltivoltines, iiiiivoltines, etc. Seven 
crops are raised with pur,> Mysore. The sanae number of crops is raised 
with eross-bi reds also at present. The average inimber of worms produced 
from an ounce of pure My.sore .si'c.l is 3-1 to .3.5 thousand worms and .34 
to .36 thousand worms fnun an oiineo of cros.s-brei'il seeds. 'Die total 
quantity of seetb batebed during 19.37-38 was 28,(554-2 oiiiKcs of pure Mysore 
sicds ami 1,335-7 ounces of cross-breeds. 
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12. The Chinese and Japanese white univoltincs and bivoltinos are 
completely acclimatized. All tlie roarings of these worms are conducted 
in the Government silk farms and by selected rearers. The worms are fed 
on bush mulberry loaves. They are multivoltines and hatch orico in 10 
days and spin their cocoons in chaudrikais like Mysore multivoltino. The 
cross-breed worms (Mysore x Chinese or Japaueso white) arc also multi- 
voltinos. Artificial treatment and hatching and rearing of French and 
Italian univoltine seeds were triocl and the results ot the experiments 
which have a good bearing on acclimatisation are given below : 

Artificial hatching of univoltine eggx .—Sericultural technique has 
advanced so far that now univoltino seeds which 10 years ago could bo 
hatched only once a year after hibernation can now bo hatched like niulti- 
voltino seeds in 10 days time by treating the eggs artificially with hydro¬ 
chloric acid bath after oviposition. Several experiments worn conducted 
with seeds got out of locally produced univoltine cocoons and also fresh 
green cocoons secured from France in two batches by Air Mail. The must 
satisfactory motbod is to dip the egg sheets in hot water containing 15 
per cent, hydrochloric acid .solution at a temperuturo of 115^ F. Tho 
immersion should not bo less than five minutes and inoio than seven minutes. 
Tho treatment of tho oggs inu.st take place 12 to 26 hours after oviposition 
for getting good hatching results. Tho hatching results will be disappoint¬ 
ing if tho period after oviiiosition cxcetxls .16 hours. Jn such cases hiberna¬ 
tion of tho eggs is absohitoly necessary. 

Experiments on Hibernation .—Since the introduction of univoltine seeds 
difficulty has been c.xpericucod in salisfuctoi'ily hibernating these .seeds as 
it is necessary to maintain a constant teuiperatiire. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment have boon pleased to sanction the purcha.so and installation of a 
kerosene operated filectrolux refrigerator for tho hibernation of foreign 
seeds and for facilitating tlie preparatiou of cross-breed soeds. A refri¬ 
gerator is very useful for tho following purposes; — 

(j) All foreign univoltine seeds need to bo liibernatod for successful 
hatching. This is important as the success of the rearing 
depends to a large extent on iiiiitorm hatching. There should 
be a place to control hiheniatiou temperature wiiicli should 
not ri.so above or fall below the standard to be maintained. 
This can be host done only with a refrigerator. 

(ii) In cross-breeding the emorgoiice of both moths niut.s be simulta¬ 
neous since the male moths got from a univoltine white variety 
arc crossed with tho healthy female moth.s of the local indigenous 
Mysore variety. It i.i not ulw.ny.s possible to get seed cocoons 
of both the varieties for simultaneous moth einergonec. By 
keeping one or tho other variety in a rofrigerator, moth 
emergeuco can ho delayed by a few days aecoriliiig to 
circumstances. 

13. (1) Tho following are the methods adopted for tho selection of tho 
cocoons and moths used for the production of seeds; — 

(i) Selection of seed cocoons from Government silk farms and reputed 
seed cocoon artxis of Kolh'gal and Hfy.soro. 

(ii) Rearing of only “ Ceililbir ” .seed.s for seed ('(x.ooiis in the Gov¬ 
ernment silk farms and a few .selected rearers. 

(iii) Rearing of small hatches of worms for seed purposes. 

(iv) Washing of oggs in a 2 jier cent, solution of formalin before 

hatching. 

(v) Attention given to tho hrusbing of worms with soft featlii'rs. 

(vi) Attention given to air, ventilation, cleanlim>ss, etc., as far as 

possible during each rearing. 

(rii) Systematic feeding of worms tind spacing in trays and 
chandiikais. 
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(viii) Kxamination of worms at every stage at the time of worm rearing 
for seed e-ocouiis 

(ix) Rearing with leaves obtained from the same locality from start 

to finish. 

(x) Considerations given to suitability of soil and climatic condi¬ 

tions in the seloction of seed oocoons. 

(xi) During sumnrer wet sand is spread under the rearing stands to 

lower the temperature and a charcoal oven being kept in tho 
roaring room to raise the temperature during cold weather. 

(xii) Worms spun between 6 and 10 a.m. only being used for seed 
purposes. 

(xiii) Tho worm.s nro .allowed to spin till the fourth day. 

(xiv) Cocoons .spun on first and last days and rainy and cloudy days 

are not used tor seed purposes. 

(xv) Elimination of flimsy cocoons. 

(xvi) Disinfection of the rearing houses and appliances before the 
coniruoueement of each rearing. 

(xvii) Percentage selection of cocoons and the rigid examination of 
pupae and cent por cent, testing ol moths to produce Cellular 
.seeds. 

(xviii) Rigid and cent per cent, moth testing undertaken by the 
Departmental agency and aided grainages and farni.s for tho 
bcuefit of the rearers. Poor and brown layings (diseased or not) 
in addition to the diseased layings are rejected in toto. The 
aveiiige lia.s only been 300 laying.s for 1,000 cocoons in healthy 
seed cocoons. 

(2) Pehrino which is a wide.sproad disease is a hereditary source of infec¬ 
tion. It is checked hy the issue of disease-free layings. Information is 
lacking as to tiie ineidcnee ol contamination in all the st.agos of worm- 
learing and the ctfect ol ventilation, environmont and other cognate 
matters. Hence the Government of Madras submitted proposals to the 
Goveiiimcnt ol India to conduct research in this direction. The Government 
of India were (.'leased to aeceiit the proposals nud they grunted a sub-vention 
to be (li.'itribntcd annually for five years. I'nder the siib-ventioii scheme, 
a Pathology Assistant was appointed to conduct research work. He started 
work from DeceinlHu-, ISW.'), and the results ol the experiments carried on 
by him are given below: — 

Expr.rimciit So 1 .—The aim of this ex()eriniont was to determine tho 
effect of rearing a hatch of healthy worms by the side of a highly pebrinised 
fct. The result was that tho healthy lot contained If per cent, pebrino 
at the time of moth examin.ation. 

KxpiTiiiK'iit Sii. —This i‘.\periment was roudueted in order to ascertain 
whether pebrine clisen.se could be eliminated by rigid seleelion and applying 
the cellular method of seed examination. To .start witli there was 2t) 
per cent, pehrine in the lot. By rigid selection, testing and rearing, tho 
disea.so was comiiletely eradicated in the 7th generation. 

Exprrhncnl So. 3.--A healthy lot of worirn; reared in trays smeared 
with pebrinised cow-dung got infected. It was found that worms reared 
in all infected appliancos such as stands, nnt-wclls, etc., became infected.. 
Exposure of tbeso aiijiliances to hot sunligiit has a beneficial effect and 
reduces the percentage of disease considorabiy. 

Experiment So. i .—A healthy lot of worm.s reared in a room where 
pierced coeoons of a pebrinisecl lot were’ stored beeiimc infected to the 
extent of 5-6 per cent. 

Experiment So. -Disea.se-free layings, if cxpo.sed to the dust of 
pebrinised moths get infected to the extent of 28 pier eent. during the? 

35 
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course of rearing. The best way of preventing the disease is to wash these 
seeds in a 2 per cent, solution for formalin, before hatching. 

Experiment No. 6. —Pobrinised male moths are found to transmit tho 
disease during tho act of copulation to the healthy feinnlo moths to tho 
extent of 3 per cent. Tho pobrino spores arc found to stick to the shells 
of the ova and do not affect the embryo inside. Washing of such soeds in 
a 2 per c^ont. solution of formalin has Ijeen found to be the best remedy. 
All Government te.stcd seeds are therefore washed in formalin solution 
before distribution. 

Experiment No. 7. —A rearer who handles a diseased lot of worms and 
a healthy lot of worms transmits the disease to the healthy lot during the 
course of the rearing through hi.^ hand.s, clothes, etc. 

Experiment No. 8. — Pebriniaed trays onco used should not be used again 
for roaring healthy batcliea of worms unles.s thoy are disinfected. Tho 
worms roared in such trays were found to be highly pobrinised. 

Experiment No. !). —In an infected room worms which were exposed wero 
found to be infected more than worms which wore not eximscd hut covered, 
with perforated papers. 

Tho results of these roarings are brought to the notice of the village 
rearers by tho dopartmontjil staff constantly and they are advised to tollow 
them closely. Whenever there is an outbreak of any disease in the rearing 
villages, tho roarers are being advised regarding tho reme<lial measures 
to he adopted by them. Thus, it has been found po.ssible to combat tho 
pebrina disease to a considerable extent. 

14. Tho rearings conducted with cellular seeds aro not lost except under 
abnormal conditions such as un-noticed aud un-controlled infection of tbo 
roaring house or even reariug locality, unsystematic feeding of worius and 
cleaning, destruction by rats, lizards, ants, cureless feeding of worms by 
different qualities of mulberry leaves when mulberry has to bo purchased, 
etc. Tho roarings conducted with cross-brood layings had no fuilure.s 
during t!)37-38. There wero some failiire.s during l!W5-.'l(3 and 
1936-37 duo to tho copulation of Mysore male moth.s with Mysore 
female moths and then with white male moths which produced 
Mysore layings and not cross-hrccds (some couplings get sciuirated witiiout 
being noticed). This is unavoidable when moth emorgenee from big tmtebes 
of Mysore seed cocnou.s takes place from 4 .v.m. and moth seimriition has 
to be attended to immediately. Since tho moulting pet iods wore different, 
tho rearers throw away the worms out of ignorance stating that worms 
wore unequal and would not thrivo in spite of the instructions to tho 
contrary. Some of the rearers who followed the advice of the departmental 
staff harve.stcd successful crops by separating Mysore and cross-bioed worms 
during moulting. On an average 15 to 20 per cent, of tho worms die in 
silk worm roaring on account of tho following causes: — 

(i) Duo to rearing with non-tceted seeds 

(ii) Duo to rough brushing of worms. 

(iii) Due to lizards, rats, ants, etc. 

(iv) Unnoticed and uncontrolled infection. 

(v) Due to diseases like graaserio, flnehcrio, etn. 

The improvements made are— 

(i) Progressivo increa.so in the supply of cellular seeds has been 
made—both Mysore and cross-breeds—resulting in better crops. 

(ii) Washing of seeds in a 2 per cent, solution of formalin beforo 

distribution. 

(iii) Disinflation of the roaring bouses. 

(iv) .\dvice given on tbo incidence of contamination in all tho stages 

of tbo wonii roaring. 
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(v) Sfiontific methods of rearing siicli as non-crowding of worms, 
in trays and cliandrikais, and the iieeos.sity for ventilation, 
cleanliness, etc., aro being domonstiated in the farm at 
Thadaguni. 

(vi) Systematic feeding of worms. 

(vii) Suitability of tho soil and climatic conditions taken into con- 

■sidoration for starting roarings. 

(viii) Leaves obtained from the same locality aro used for rearing 
from start to finish. 

16. The Kollegal silk worms known as Mysore worms are fed on 
Kollegal bush mulberry loaves. Tbc mulberry is generally cultivated by 
till' man wbo breeds tlie worins in his own land. It is not done on leased 
lands. There are certain lases where the silkworm' rearers buy leaves trom 
other mulberry cultivators wbeu the. supply from their own gardens falls 
short of tlieir own reqiiirrineuts. There are cases when the rearer sells 
away bis leaves if there i.s any i lortality amongst bis own worms. Mulberry 
is gciu rally propagated by means of cuttings. Kollegal is a dry area and 
till- plant depends entirely upon rainfall for water supply. Tho cost of 

cultivation lor one acre of mulberry is; — 

11 s. A. 

Non-recurring .do ft 7 Det.ailr; fiirnislied 

l{ecurriiig. ‘21 12 j separately. 

The iil.-ats are tiriincd once in a year. The prclimiiiaiy oiicratioils com¬ 
prise plotugbing, hoeing, weeding .and manuring. In Kollegal farm yard and 
silkworiri Inter are gcnoially applied as inaniiro onco in a year. Experi¬ 
ments carried on by the Agriciilttiral Department in ai tilicial manures wero 
not .successful and so it i.s not ad'oiated in Kolleg.il dry area. On an 

uviu-age 2 l) cartloads of inamitc aro itsed per acre for initial planting and 
12 cartloads in suliscc|Uent years. Tlie iinmber of bushes to an acre is 6 , 6 (K). 
The average life of the bnsli i.s .about 12 to 15 years. The rpinntity ol leaves 
reipiired to reed the wornis |iroduced Iroin 1 ounce of seed is 744-8 lbs. 

in the ease of M y.sore warms and 066 lbs. of leaves in the case of cross- 

biceds. The average cost of tho Icave.s to tho breeder of worins is Rs. 8-2-6 
for rearing pure .Nlysoie worms ami H.s. Ift-S for rearir.g cross-breed worms. 
The yield ol leaves per .-icre oil an average is 3,150 lbs. 

Inif'ud i()si of iihmliii'j nu iiac of riudht/ry in KoUnijol taluk. 

Rs. A. 


1. Cost of ]ircparing .an acre of land, 4 plougbings 

with 3 pairs at .\s. 12 . . . . . 9 0 

2. 20 cartloads of farm- yard manure at As. 8 a 

cartload ........ 10 0 

3. Carting manure at As. 2 per cartload . . .28 

4. Spreading inaiinrc (4 men at ;\s. 1) . . . 10 

5. LA-velling 1 ploughing tor half a day) . . .06 

6 . liniug —1 plough. 0 12 

7. dost of seed cutting.18 

8 . Charges for carrying cuttings . . . .08 

9. Charges for preparing the sets (2 men at As. 4) . 0 8 

10. Planting with 5 men at .'\s 4 . . . . 14 

11. Weedings 2 with 10 women at As. 2 . . 2 8 

12. Planting of failed pits with 2 men and 4 women 1 0 

1.1. Cost of cuttings for Ciiled pits .... 0 6 

14. Watering . 3 12 


Total . .16 0 


Notk. —Tn some villages watering of plants is done if water is available 
and rain has failed .after iilanting. This eosts an extra Rs. 1-4 for each 
watering. Three waterings are gtnerally given. 


3') .V 
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Recnrring expenditure on an acre of mulberry garden. 

Villages on the East'.'Tii side of Kollegfil tatui: I'i.e., i-iUages near the. 
Government silk farm at Thnitaguiii). —in order to oneoiir.igo rearers of 
these villages reputed for seed cocoon rcariug llic Government farm at 
Thad.iguni is run as a deinonsliuiion farm l>y cultivating tlic garden 
exactly as the village cultivator does and rearing tlio wuriiis in a house 
of tho village pattern. Our cultivation clmrgev are no more than what 
the vilhigu cultivator spends on .similar .soil conditions Tlie soil at Tlmda- 
guni and neighhonring villages are sandy and the ninllH'rry is not deep 
rooted. The cultivatiirs do not gein'ially jilough their gardens lor lear of 
liurting the, roots of tho plants. The ploughing is done where the soil ia 
either red loam or black cotton. Tho ninlherrv- is dee|i rooted in such 
soils. As it is ditticult to purchaso manure in this village, the munuring 
is also dune on a limited scale. 

(i) Actual details of working c.tpcnditurc in the Govcrniiiciit Silk Farm 
at Thiidaguiii during lUdT-lW lor !)-;i2 acres of iiiulberry ; — 



Ks. 

A. 

F, 

1. Cost of 10*2 oarLluads d' manure incliicU’ig 




the cost t)l tl;lu^p<>i‘t from iho manure 
pits to tlie fanm ^'aril»»ns 

41) 

0 

0 

2. Manuring charges including digging 

6 

0 

0 

3. Weeding charges ...... 

1 

4 

(1 

4. Pruning charges ...... 

1 

14 

0 

a. Diindling up of cuttings (10 women at As. 2) . 

1 

4 

0 

(). Chaiges for 12 lioeings ..... 

C5 

4 

0 


126 

10 

0 

llciKc tile cosft of <uitivation in tiio farm for 
oiu* acre of mullicrry is Ks. 12()-10-riJ-32 . 

13 

9 

6 

Land as.scs.sUicut 

1 

4 

0 

One instalment towards initial cost 

3 

0 

0 


17 13 5 
or rounding 17 14 0 


Notk.-- 

Tn the farm the hire charge.s for 

a I'hoi^li i:s A?<. 

8. These 

char^’XS arc more oi* the ."amo lur hall tho 

an a ol the taluk. 


Average 

TecuTTfiiff for viUdfjfS bot'dvTinfj ij-sort*. Province. 



Kh. 

A. 

1. 

Cost of mainiro 12 cartloads at As. 8 

a cartload . 6 

0 

2. 

Carting charges .... 

1 

8 

3. 

Spreading, levelling, etc. 

0 

8 

4. 

Weeding ..... 

0 

8 

6. 

Pruning, bundling, etc. 

0 

8 

6. 

Ploughing with 3 pairs of ploughs 

at As. 12 a 



jiloiigh. 

4 

8 

7. 

10 hoeings at ,\s. 12 . . . 

7 

8 



21 

0 

8. 

Land .Assessment . . . • 

1 

9 

9. 

One instaluiciit tow a i ds lln? initial 

Cost . 3 

(.) 


Total 
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In tliese villages the ploughing charges are higher, i.e., As. 12 a plough. 
The soil is either rod loam or hh'utk cotton, and ploughing is uecoBsary in 
such soils. So tho cultivation diargcs in theso villages are higher. 
Therefore, the averago recurring cost per acre of mulberry garden in 
Kollegal taluk is lls. 25-9 plus Rs. 17-14 = Rs. 43-7-r2= Rs. 21-11-6 or 
rounding Rs. 21-12 exclusive of any provision for supervision, or interest 
and depreciation on the bulls and the agricultural implements employed. 

There is another worm known as eri which feeds on castor leaves. 
Hearings of these worms were undertaken snocessfully 4t several centres 
in the Province. The leaves are grown by tho ryots in their own lands 
for castor seed. After the seeds mature the leaves that run to waste are 
used for feeding the.se worms. Since the rearings are conducted only in 
selected areas the loaves are never purchased by anybody. It has been 
demonstrated by tho Department that these eri worms which arc hardier 
than mulberry silkworms can be reared throughout the Province at certain 
seasons of the year. Work on eri worm has been restricted owing to 
lack of a remunerative nmrket for tho cocoons. Very few people rear these 
worms now. No other worms are reared in the Madias Province. 

16. (d) Some manurial cxporiiiients were conducted with bush mullierry 
at Thadaguni and Ifnsur silk farms and also in soino of the villages of 
Kollegal taluk. The results are furnished below; — 

Thadaguni fiilk Fartn .—Threo plots of mulberry wore treated with sun 
hemp compost, horse-gram green miinure and farm yard manure and tho 
results are as follows : — 



1936-37. 

1937-38. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Sun hemp compost 

. 932 

1,314 

Furni yard manure 

875 

J,225 

Horse gram green manure . 

1,012 

1,406 


IIor.s(> gram green manure gave tho best of yield and so the ryots are 
being advised to use this green manure. Some of them are doing it. 

Hosiir Silk Farm. —During 1934-35 c.vpciiinnits on partially irrigated 
mulberry with chemical fertilisers weio conducted. The Imiierial Chemical 
Industries (India), Cul., Aladras, supplied us with 330 lb.-, of sulpbatc 
of ammonia and 300 lbs. of Nicilos 2‘iJlS a compound fciLili.sor (tmtainiiig 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. The chemical fertilisers were applied accord¬ 
ing to tho inslruclioiis given by the company and the results are tabulated 
below: — 


i phd.^ of 20 rmt.'i. rarh uric selected jor the experiment. 


Particulars. 

Aore.age. 

Farm yard 
manure. 



Yield. 


cents. 

cart-loads. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plot A . . . • 

20 

2 

nil 


478 

„ B . . 

20 

2 

40 

nil 

619 

„ c . . . . 

20 

2 

22 

20 

589 

„ D . 

20 

2 

4 

40 

070 


The best results were secured fri'iii the nppliiatum of 2 c:irtloafls of 
failir yard muuure, 4 lbs. of suJphalc' ot atiimuliia and 10 loS. ui Niciios 
22/13 for 20 cents. 
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Hesulti of the experiments rcirried on artxjituil mcinxires tn Kollegal and 

Mudigundam villages. 




Manure used. 

Yield. 

Particulars. 

Area. 

Farm 

yard. 

Super. 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


cents. 

cart loads. 

owt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Mudigundam Plot No. 1 

iGi 

i 


• • 

631 

o 

1* II " • 

16i 


1 

26} 

713 

Kollegal No. 1 , 

60 

2i 

• • 

•• 

997 

.. 2 . 

60 

-• 

1 

i 

80 

1,211 


From tho above two oxporinients, it was found that t)io’u;h there was 
an iuereaso in tho yield of leaves by tho application of chemical manures 
it was not oconomically odvantu^jeoua as tlie cost of extra loaf did not 
cover the cost of extra manure used for tho experiment. When prices aro 
low for coooons and silk, the mulberry cultivators are not anxious to spend 
any money ou manures in dry area.s of lvollei;al taluk. Since artificial 
manures wore not found to bo successful and paying, their uso is not 
advocated. In the absence of improvements by adopting cultural methods, 
it has not boon found po.ssiblo to reduce the cost of cultivation in the 
bush mullierry plantations of Kollegal. Tho following steps have been 
taken to improve the yield and roduco_,the cost of mulberry cultivation in 
the Uovernmeut silk farms: — 

(1) Introduction of bettor varieties of mulberry from Japan^ Kashmir 

and llengal. These have como up well in the Government 
Textile Institute, Madras,/ "and the Government silk farms at 
Coonoor, Thadaguni and Hosur. 

(2) Improvement of mulberry iu the Goverumeut silk farm at Coouoor. 

(3) Substantial iniprovcmonts have bceu brought about on Mysoro 

bush mulberry by grafting, budding, etc. 

(4) The fungus pest has been practically eradicated by cultural 

methods and heavy manuring with farm yard manure. 

(5) Three mulberry seeillings have boon distributi'd to some of the 

rearers in Kallcgai taluk, hut they are not much of a success 
except ill the 'J’liadaguui silk farm where we get them watered. 

IG. (b) Tho number of leaf crops per annum is 7 and may vary slightly 
according to seasim.al eoiiditious. Uho tree eiiltivution iiray be prelcrable 
to rear the univoltiiio. worms, hut tho bush mulberry ciiltivaLiuii is cmtaiiily 
preferable to roar tho iudigenous My'-soro varioty and the cross-breed 
worms. It is very difficult to bring up tree.s in Kollegal taluk whore 
irrigation facililles are practically nil and whore the villag. i finds it 
difficult oven to got drinking water during summer. The .average initial 
cost of cultivation of imilliorry including manure is Ks.^3:5 and the rccuiTiiig 
-'ost is Its. 21-12 (details furnished uiidor question l.a) for one aero. Tho 
yield of leavi's is 3, t-K.) lbs. per aero on an average. M’e have no cxi>erience 
',/) ho yield of leaves per acre in tree mulberry a.s our trees are yet small 
and scattered. 
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17. It is rarely that a cultivator of mulberry sells his leaves to the 
breeder of worms as ho rears tho worms himself but a typical ease is the 
Government silk farm at Thadaguni where 9-32 acres of mulberry have 
l>een leased on a rental of lie. 172-14-3 per acre. The net income for the 
owner of tho niulboiry land is Us. lS-9 less Us. 1-4 assesssment, i.e., 
Rs. 17-5. Tho lease has been eouluiniug for tho last five years and 
has not yet been terminated. Except land assessment, all other 
charges such as cultivation, etc., are incurred by tho department. 

(ii) Other alternative crops nro rngi and cholam. Details of cultiva¬ 
tion charges and the income from same arc furnished below; — 



Particulars. 

Ragi 


Cholam. 

Mulberry. 

1. 

Preparatory cultivation— 









4 ploughiugs at Its. 1-8 

6 

0 

0 






3 ploughings at Its. 1-8 . 


... 


4 

8 

0 


2 . 

Manuring and spreading— 









10 cartloads at As. 8 

5 

8 

0 


... 




8 cartloads at As. 8 


... 


4 

0 

0 


3. 

Seeds and sowing— 









3 8 ors. .... 


... 


2 

0 

0 



4 Sers. .... 

1 

14 

0 


... 



4. 

Weeding, etc. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


6 . 

Harvesting .... 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


6. 

Assessment (average) . 

1 

G 

6 

1 

6 

6 



Total 

20 

12 

6 

16 

6 

6 



Yield—5 kandakams 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 (4 

kandakams). 


Straw 2,000 lbs . • 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



Total recoipts 

29 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 ) Refer to 


less expenditure 

20 

12 

6 

16 

0 

6 

47 0; Q. 23. 


Not income 

8 

O 

6 

7 

9 

6 

12 1 


18. Tho position has remained much the same since the last enquiry as 
the average prices of cocoons and raw silk have not appreciated to any 
considerable extent and the prices of ragi and cholam are almost the same. 

19. A few rearers have adopted the system of growing horse gram a« 
green manure crop. Since prices of cocoons and silk were not encouraging, 
tho mulberry cultivator has not gone in for any improvements. The follow¬ 
ing methods are adopted in our Government silk farms: — 

(i) Introduction of better varieties of mulberry from Japan, Kashmir 
and Bengal. These have come up well. 

(ii) Improvement of niulberry by grafting, budding, etc. 

(iii) The fungus pest has be<u: practically eradicated by cultural 

nu'lhods and heavy manuring wiili farm yarn manure. 

(iv) Tree iiiullierry .seedlings hare been di.stributcd to some of the 

roarers in Uollegal tidnk but t.lit'v are not nnirli of a success 
except in tho Tlnidag.uiii farm where we got them watered. 

It has not been found possible to effect any reduction in the price of 
food supply for silkworms. 
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20. The method of cuUivuting the mulberry and the marketing organisa¬ 
tion have not changed, in the rearing of worms more attention is now paid 
to: — 

li) Using of cellular seeds for rearing. 

(li) tlearing of cross-brood worms. 

Uii> Disinfection of roaring houses before tho commencement of each 
rearing. 

(iv) Non-crowding of worms in trays and chandrikais. 

(v) More iittentinii paid to cleanliness, ventilation, air, systematic 

feeding and clo.nniiig of worms. 

(vi) Washing of layings in a 2 per cent, .solution of forinulin beforo 
it is used for roaring. 

(vii) Bru.shing of worms with sort feathers. 

(viii) Selection of seed cocoons from reputed seed cocoon areas of 
Kollegal and Mysore. 

(is) Advi (0 given on tiie incidence of contamination of diseases. 

The alxive imiiroved methods are being demionslralcd in our farm at 
Tliadagiini which is in the heart of the silk area. The rearers arc gradually 
adopting the imiirovod methods. 

21. French and Italian uiiivoltino worms were roared with lOO ounces 
in tho hogimiiiig of tho your 1938 out of bush mulberry leaves and the 
highest yield was only 2/5 lbs. per ounce. The Japanese and Cliinuso 
univoltiiie and bivoltines have given us 43 lbs. per UX) layings on an 
nverngo (i.c., (30 lbs. per ounce) and iiiultivoltiiies have given 5(3/36 lbs. 
per ounce on an average. One ounce of cios.s-brced gave 102 lbs. Tho 
above figures aro recorded in tho Govoriiinciit silk farin' at Tlindogiini. 
Tho average yield for cross-brwds and iiiultivoltiiies has been considerably 
increased in the villages also. Tho average for one ounce of cross-breed 
seeds is 69 lbs. of cocoons and the average for one ounce pure Mysore seed 
is 49 lbs. No figures aro available in regard to the .field of cocoons from 
an acre of tree mulberry leaves. There has lieen a lot of iniproveineiib 
in the yield of cocskiiis from pure My.soro and cro.ss-brecds since the last 
Tariff lioard Enquiry. The rearer is able to harvest two to five lbs. more 
for every 100 layings of pure Mysore at present, Cross-lirecd seeds aro 
being prepared and distributed to the rearers by the departmeut. They 
are barvosting the crops successfully and getting an average yield of 
69 lbs. per ounce. 

22. Tlio uiiivoltino cocoons aro niu<li superior in silk contents to tho 
multivoltine cocoons. Hybrids have been produvvd by crossing: — 

(i) Japanese and Chinese and Italian white univoltiiies and bivoltines 

with Mysore multivoltines. 

(ii) French uiilvultines (Yellow) with My.sorc intdtivoltiues. 

The results of both have been successful, and cm oiiraging. The colour of 
tho first variety where the Mysore female moth predoiiiiuates is greenish 
yellow in colour (i.c., Myson* cocoon colo’ir). These hybrids have turned 
multivoltines and do well with bush innilierry leaves. They are disease 
resisting, take less time to rear, consuniu less quantity of leaves, etc. In 
spite of the higher prices for stssl these semis are very popular with tho 
roarers. Tho highest quantity of yield recorded by a village rearer is 
75 lbs. for ](X) layings, i.c., 11)5 lbs. lor an oume. These cikooiis fetch a 
better price than Mysore. 

Tw'o experiments were conducted to roar worms out of the second 
variety of crosses. Tho ro.'ult iias been that the hybrid cocoons were far 
eiiperiur to the Mysore cocoons hut not so good a,s univoltiiies. The colour 
ol the cocoons ami .'■ilk has been yellow. The quantity of cocoons secured 
for an ounvu of seed was S^l lbs. 
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23. The- cost of producing cocoous from one ounce of seed during 1937-38 
is furnished below; — 


Uo. 

Particulars. 

Pure Mysore. 

Cross breed 

1. 

Cost of 600 disease-free layings . 

Us. A. P. 

3 0 0 

Us. A. P. 


Cost of 600 disease-froo layings 


6 0 0 

2. 

Cost ot extra labour for 7 roarings 
at Us. 1-12. 

12 4 0 



Co.st ol extra labour for 7 rcariiigs 
at Us. 1-10 ..... 


11 6 0 

3. 

Cost ot food for worms 

21 12 0 

21 12 0 

4. 

Cost of appliances . ,. . . 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

6. 

Other expenditure . . . . 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


Total 

47 0 0 

48 2 0 


Yield of cocoons .... 

210 lbs. 

245 lbs. 


Yield of cocoons for one ounce of seed . 

49 lbs. 

69 lbs. 


Cost of producing cocoons from one 
ounce of seed. 

Us. A. P. 

10 15 6 

Us. A. P, 

13 7 7 


The shove works co-st for cocoons does not take into considerntion tho 
wages of the rearer, his wife and one or two family helpers, whilst as 
•Isfed in answer to question 15, no allowance has been wade in the cost 
of food for workers for the supervision of the, mulberry cultivation and 
for intere.st and depreciation ou the bulls and agricultural implements 
employed in tlie cultivating operations. The rearer and hi.s family who 
do the loaf picking and rearing of worms do not count their labour, it 
is only after IV moult that extra labour if any is omployed. The total 
works expenditure incurred on the production of cocoons in the Kollegal 
taluk during 1937-38 was Us. 7,060x 47 =.Us. 3,31,820. 

The cost of producing one lb. of cocoon and the cost of producing 
cocoons from one ounce of seed in tho Government Scncultural Farm, 
Thadaguui (Kollogal taluk) during 1937-38 is furnished hclow; — 


No. Particulars. 



Amount. 





Us. A. 

P. 

1. Cost of seed (pure Mysore, 

Japanese and Chinese 



wl'.ile and uuivoltines) 




68 11 

0 

2. The cost of labour lor picking 

leaves, convoying 



the same, etc. 


« 


306 3 

0 

3. The cost of leaves— 


Us. A. 

P. 



(i) Lease amount 

, 

172 14 

3 



(ii) Leaves purchased 

. 

233 13 

0 



(iii) Manure and carting 

, 

49 0 

0 



(iv) Weeding charges 

• 

4 4 

0 



(v) Manuring charges 


6 0 

0 



(vi) Pruning charges 


1 11 

0 



fvii) Uundling up cuttings 


1 4 

0 



<,viii) Hoeing charges 


. 65 4 

0 



fix) Assessment 


11 10 

6 




644 16 8 
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Na PartlcaUrs. Amount. 

Rb. a. p. 

4 . Cost of appliances . ... x . • 20 12 0 

5. Cost of transport of cocoons, etc. 22 12 0 

6. Other expenses . 88 8 6 

7. Rent for the farm buildings ... a • 60 0 0 

Total expenditure . 1,050 14 2 

Harvest of cocoons in the farm .... 2,908-7 lbs. 

Cost of producing 1 lb. of cocoons .... As. 6-9 

Number of ounces of seed reared .... 68 

Cost of producing cocoons from one otinco of seed . Rs. 18-2 

Note. —Tho above expenditure does not include the pay of ostablishment 
in tho farm. This farm is worked on the village system but with improved 
rearing methods. 


24. The price per lb. of 

cocoona 

maxima and minima 

from 1933-34 

furnished below :•— 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Year. 



price 

price 




per lb. 

per lb. 




As. P. 

As. P. 

1933-34 



4 6 

2 7 

1934-3.5 


« 

, 4 8 

3 0 

1936-36 


• 

4 10 

3 8 

19.38-37 


• 

6 9 

3 2 

1937-38 

A 


. 6 7 

4 0 

1938-39 


. 

Present price is 

As. 4-G a lb. 


26. Generally tho breeder of the, worms is not a recler, and so sells 
Lis cocoons for reeling. There are exceptions to this general statement. 
The rearer sells them at once irrespective of the state of the market as 
ho is afraid of: — 

(i) Dryage. 

(ii) Damage of cocoons by rats, ante, etc. 

(iii) Extra expcn.ses due to steaming and conditioning. There may not 
be any space in his house for spreading and keeping tho cocoons for drying 
after steaming. Tho cocoons after steaming gives an offensive odour, 
especially in an over-crowded village dwelling house. 

(iv) Reelers generally purchase green cocoons and not dried or condi¬ 
tioned cocoons because the rc.arer doea not know what degreo of steaming 
and stilling is nece.ssary. Tho average prices obteinod for the last five 
years for one lb. of cocoons is furnisbe<l below: — 

As. P. 


..3 6 

1934-35 ........ 3 If) 

19.36-36 .4 3 

1936- 37 . 4 8 

1937- :38.6 3 

1938- 39 46 pro^nt price. 
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Tko average yield for 100 lbs. q£ cocoons: — 

Lbs. 

1. Raw silk.7'46 

'J. Cbasain or silk waste.3-73 


The average values obtained for each are: — 


Year. 




Price of 
silk. 

Price of 
silk 
waste. 





Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. r. 

1933-34 




28 5 3 

0 4 4 

1934-35 




29 2 4 

0 5 11 

1935-36 




31 4 9 

0 9 0 

1936417 




32 10 4 

0 14 4 

1937-38 




37 4 10 

1 4 7 


26. The total production of raw silk in Kollegal taluk reeled by hand 
on single charkas was 110,G4T8 lbs. during 1937-38. There are no multiple 
charkas in Kollogal. Information as to the total quantity of raw silk 
produced by the filature of 40 basins which was .started in December, 1937, 
will be given to the Hoard by the Managing Agents of tho Kollegal Silk 
Filatures, Ltd. 

27. Tho total quantity of raw silk reeled and waste produced with the 
average price obtained for each of the last five years is furnished below: — 


Year. 

Quantity 
of raw 
silk reeled 
in thousands 
of lbs. 

1933-31 

. , 

107 

1934-35 

. . 

97 

1935-36 

, 

81 

1936-37 


87 

1937-38 

Year 

111 


19.33-34 

19.31-,35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 



The iiumbur of cocoons required 
below; — 


Quantity of 


Value in 
thousands 
of rupees 

silk waste 
produced in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Valno in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

405 


63 

4 

377 


48 

5 

342 


41 

0 

383 


43 

10 

653 


65 

19 

Average price 
per lb. of 
raw silk. 

Average price 
per lb. of 
silk wa.ste. 


Rs, 

, A. P. 

As. p. 


3 

12 9 

1 2 


3 

14 6 

1 7 


4 

3 2 

2 5 


406 3 10 

5 0 0 6 6 

to produce a Ib. of raw silk is furnished 


Particulars. 


Mysore. 

Cross breeds. 

I Quality 

• « • • 

8,798 

6,435 

IT Quality 

• • • • 

7,476 

6,400 

Ill Quality 

• 

6,900 

4,960 


This answer relates to silk reeled by hand. The country reeling macliino 
consists of a basin of mud or copper fixed three Icct higher than tho 
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ground lovol with a small place set apart for tho rcelor to squat on. 
Water in tlie liasin is heated from underneath with a tire kept burning 
with firewooil tbiougliout tho day when reeling is going on. Thero is a 
reel in trout of the reoler which is turned by means ot a handle. Tho 
circumiereuce of the wheel is about 85 iuelies. The silk fibre which consists 
ot 10 to 30 filaments of cocoons passes through a hole in a small iron plate and 
is received in tho reel through a distributor. The hot water in the basin 
is used both for boiling the cocoons and the reeling of silk. It is not 
possible to maintain an even temperature in the basin. Changing ot water 
in the reeling basin which becomes dirty is not done often to save time 
and firewood. There is hardly any twisting given to the thread comprising 
a number ot filaments. When a thread is broken it is nut generally 
joined together but some of the reeling establishments do it now. In 
addition to tho roeler, thero is a turner for every eharka and a labourer 
for every 2 charkas to supply water and fuel. Silk waste which eoiisista 
of dead ehrysalidOH, etc., is never cleaned. 

28. Tho actual cost ot cquiiuneiit fur an establishment with 8 reels is 
furnished below ^belonging to a reeler at Thimmarajapuram village of 
Kollegal talak): — 


No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 
G. 
7 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Non-reeuirino. 


Particulars. Quantity. 

Constructing the ovens . . 8 

Reels and polls .... 

Copper basins .... 8 

Water drums .... 2 

Stands at Rs. 3 each ... 0 

Trays at u trays per rupee . 141 

Water pots.4 

Water currying polls ... 2 

Steaming baskets ... 4 

Ant Wells at As. 0 each . . 24 

Baskets ..... 8 

Bugs ...... 4 


Total 


.So, for one bu.>in = U.s. 


16-10. 


Value. 

Rs. A. 

I 0 
24 0 
40 0 
3 0 
18 0 
28 13 
3 0 
0 4 
1 3 
9 0 
0 12 
0 12 

133 1 


A’.B.—Tf mud basin is u.sed instead of the copper basin it will cost 
only As. 8 a basin. So, the ncn-recurriiig charges will be decreased by 
Rs. 5 minus As. 8, i.c., Rs. 4-8 per each basin. Hence the initi.al cost of 
equipment for hand reeling for one basin with maid pot will be Rs. lG-10 
minus Rs. 4-8, i.e., Rs. 12-2. 

Hecurring .—House rent— Rs. 3 a month. 

Payment of house rent is exceptional. Generally the rcolcrs do it in 
thou own premises. ' 

Tho outturn varies according to the quality of silks reeled and the skill 
ol the workmen. A country reeling basin yields on an average: — 

1 Quality silk—GO tol.-is or 1 lb. 20 tolas per d.ay. 

11 Quality silk—75 tolas or 1 lb. 35 tolas per day. 
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III Quality Rilk 90 tolas or 2 lbs. 10 tolas por day. 

Uamboo artidob last for 2 years. 

Woodeu parts last for 6 years. 

Copper basin lust for 4 to 5 years. 

Water drums last for 4 to 5 years. 

Water pot last for 2 years. 

Bugs lust for 1 year. 

Stoaming bamboo haskots last for 2 years. 

Mud basin last for 1 to 2 years. 

_ 29. Tlio total works expenditure upon reeling for the last five yeora 

IS as follows; — 


1903-34 

1934-3.5 

193.V36 

1936-37 

19.37-38 


Rs. 

3,73,488 

3,71..313 

3,39,343 

3,77,266 

0,43,412 


Tho average cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk in country cliarkas 
the last five years; — 


Cost of cni'oona . . 

Cost of 'a boor— 

Keeler . 

Turner . 

Cost of water and soap 

Cost of fuel . 

Cost of supervision 
management. 

Cost of repairs and m 
te nance. 

Selling expenses 

Cartage of cocoons 

Other expen.scs . 

Total 

Less cost of i lb. wa.sU) 
Net cost of reeling a lb. 


1933-34. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

2 

13 

0 




0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

8 

0 


1933-34. 1034-36. 1936.30. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


— 

Its. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

2 1.3 0 334 38 11 3 12 3 464 

030 026 026 026 026 

010 010 010 010 010 

010 010 010 010 Olo 

020 020 020 020 020 


006 006 006 006 006 

016 016 016 016 016 

OlO Olo 010 010 010 


386 3 14 4 43 11 473 514 

006 00 10 013 019 029 

380 3 13 6 428 466 4 14 7 
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Works cost of reeliny by a charka per dny, works rost of reeling one pound 
of riLW silk of different qiialUtes by using Mysore cocoons, etc. 

No. Particulars, 1 Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality, 

Rh. a. p. lU. A. r. Rb. a. V. 

1. Cost of cocoons— 

'I'i lijs. at Ah. 4-6 a ll>. ,676 

21? lbs. at As. 4-6 .a lb. . ... 6 13 9 

27 lbs. at As. 4 a lb. . ... ... 6 12 0 

2. Cost of labour— 

Heeler . . . . 060 060 060 

Turner . . . C 2 0 020 020 

3. Cost of water and soap . 0 2 1) 020 020 

4. Cost of fuel . . . 030 030 030 

6. Cost of supervision and 

management . 010 010 010 

6. Cost of repairs and main¬ 

tenance . . . 016 016 016 

7. Cartage of cocoons . . 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 3 3 

8. Soiling expenses . . 010 010 016 

9. Other expenses . . . 016 016 016 

10. Less cost of silk waste— 

1 lb. at As. 5-3 ..053 

•fj lb. at As. .5-3 . ... 0 4 11 

i lb. at As. 5-3 . . ... ... 0 3 11 

11. Therefore, total works cost 

for silk— 

6('' tolas .... 

75 tol.ns .... 

90 tolas .... 

12. ffenee work cost for reel¬ 

ing one lb. ol tilU by 
charka at priisent 

13. Renditta .... 15‘3 lbs. 13 () Kis. 12-0 lbs. 

14. .Average rest of producing 

1 lb. of silk . . . Rs, 4-.3-2 

15. Renditta (average) . . Lbs. 13'4 

The above figures are based on tho present market rales for cocoons. Tbs 


renditta for crosa-breod cocoons is: —• 

1 I/bs. 

I quality., 14-3 

H (juality ......... 12 0 

III quality ..110 



All other costs remain the same. 
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The rost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk in the Japanese foot reeling 
machine of the Dopartment is : — 


; 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. Cost of cocoons—16 lbs. at As. 4-6 . 


4 

8 

0 

2. Cost of labour— 

Reeler ...... 


0 

6 

0 

Re-roolor. 


0 

2 

0 

3. Cost of water and soap . 

4. Cost of fuel. 


0 

1 

0 

6. Cost of supervision and management 
6. Cost of repairs and maintenance 


0 

1 

0 

7. Selling expenses . . . , 


0 

0 

6 

8. Other expenses .... 


0 

1 

0 

9. Cartage of cocoons .... 


0 

1 

9 

10. Oil. 


0 

0 

3 

Total 

6 

6 

0 

Less } lb. of improved waste at As. 6 a 

lb. 

0 

4 

0 

Not cost of 1 lb. of silk 


5 

2 

0 


Information as to the works cost of reeling one pound of raw silk in a 
filature is not available. The Managing Agoiits of the Kollcgal Silk Fila¬ 
tures, Ltd., will he in a jmsition to answer this question. 

Jlcctinii eftnhii.ihmrnt 0 / Sri Krishnappa of Sinoannllur village, ivhnse, silk 
has (/of a good reputation in the South Indian morket. 

For every seven maunds of cocoons he gets six maunds of cocoons after 
ste.-iming .and conditioning (pure Mysore). For each reeler he gives .seers 
a (lay for reeling (conditioned weight of the cocoons). Each man reels 
a Ih. of high quality .silk. He reols three skeins inste.nd of four in order 
to maintain uniformity. He also gives a twist and joins broken threads. 
IIo is using the impiovod reeling accessories su|>i)licd by the Department 
such a.s pulleys, buttons, cU;. For every lb. of silk reeled he gets j lb. of 
waste on an average. Tho reeling charges are: — 


\ As. P. 

Reeler 00 

Turner ......... SO 

Fuel .3 0 

Water. . 10 

Supervision and management .... 10 

Repairs. . 10 


Total . 14 0 n day. 

Less cost of J lb. of fasto at As. 8 por maund . 3 3 


Net reeling expenses . 10 9 


He buys cocoons from his own village and so he does not pay for transport. 
He grnerrillv gets rocofins for As. 4 loss than the market ratt' Ikh’Siiso ha 
pays ready cash and has regular customers. Sometimes he also advauces 
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money for cocoons purchase and lends money in times of need to the 
rearers. From every bovon iiiuunds of cocoons (pure Mysore) he 12 lbs, 
of silk. For every bix iiiauuds of cross-breed cocooiib ho gets 12 lbs. of silk. 
Ho paid in tho beginning as much as a rupee more for every inaund of 
cross-brood cocoons but he now puys only As. 4 extra per mnnnd. Ho 
reports tliat the waste is almost the same in both the varieties of cocoons. 

<W. Indian filatures are at a disadvantage in reeling bilk from cocoone 
of inferior silk contents. It is difficult to maintain a uniform denier 
with these cocoons unless the reelcr is highly skilled. Except tho Chinese 
inultivoltinc cocoons, the renditta of all other varieties of foreign cticoons 
is 9 lbs. of green cocoons to 1 lb. of silk (1 quality) and the waste is J lb. 
whereas it is not less than 16-66 lbs. for the same quality of silk in 
Kollogal. At this renditta the price of Mysore cocoons is higher than 
the Japane.se cocoons for producing a lb. of raw silk. Other working costs 
are much higher in Japan than in KoUegal. The reelers uve also very 
otficiont in Japan and Italy whereas they have yet to bwoiue efficient in 
KoUegal. A statement of expenditure for producing 13JJ lbs. of silk 
in Japan in 1933 is furnished below; — 

" The following figures .in the cost of producing ono bale or 100 kin 
or 133i lbs., of raw silk are ta-ken from tlic uvoiagcs of many filatures 
located in different districts of .Japan. Where there is a wide variation 
in these cosm, it reflects largely upon the efficiency of the management. 
1 bcliovo these figures are sufficiently accurate to give n clear under.standing 
of tho various costs oiid how this affects the price of raw silk. Tin- net 
expenses for producing 100 kin of white raw silk of denier siee are 
as follows: — 


1. Cost of cocoons at 3-66 yens 

per kaimne 

of 

Yen. 

(sx-oons, i.e., 8-26 lbs. 


582-00 

2. Cocoons buying and drying 

3. Interest on money borrowed to 

finance cocoon 

20-00 

purchases 



15-00 

4. Iteeling .... 



50-00 

5. Rc-roeling .... 



3-50 

6. Salary (supervisor and clerical) 



8-00 

7. Food ..... 



20-00 

R. Fuel. 

• 1 • 


25-00 

9. Selling .... 



10-00 

10. Taxes and insurance . 



20-00 

11. Hiring help 



6-00 

12. Travelling -and cncrtainiuent 



G-OO 

13. Misa’llunoous 

« 

Total 


2CHX) 

739-50 


In reeling 20/^2 denier silk, the reeling or production expenses is 30 yens 
to 50 yens less per 100 kin than for reeling 13/1.') denier size.” 

31. A filature of 150 laisins has been started in Kollcgal but it is too 
early to say whether a filature of this size represents an economic unit. 

32. It is expected according to the prospectus of the Kollcgal Filatures, 
Ltd., that the filature will bo in a position to produce .o.'l/lOO lbs. of raw 
bilk a year when it is in full working order. The filature started working 
only in December, 1937, on a restricted scale and inforniiitioii is not 
available in regard to the outimt of (a) raw silk ami (/.) wasle. 
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33. The number of people engased in eaeli branch of tho Sericultural> 
Industry during i'J33-34 and 1937-ij are furnished below: — 


]. Silkworm rearing (families) 

2. Silk reeling. 

3. In easual work such us leaf picking, 

mulberry cultivation, niiinulac- 
ture of appliane»i.s such as reel¬ 
ing machines, trays cdiandrikais, 
stands, pairing and isolation of 
moths such as doubling, twist¬ 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, ole. 

4. Silk weavers. 


1933-34. 1937-38. 

7,600 7,500 

2,000 2,000 


Not known. 
Not known. 


6. Silk throwers, merchants, brokers, 

etc.Scattered all over thii Presidency 

and so the figure could not be 
furnished. 


Note. —When the production of cocoons is more, the reeling basins are 
worked for a greater number of d.ays during such seasons. The iiuiubcr of 
rearers are not generally risluced in spite of reduction in the acreage 
under mulberry because a rearer goes on rearing with the acreage he has. 
Mulberry laud is sometimes converted into food crops and vice versa. 

34. According to tho prospectus issued by the Company tlie Kollogal 
Silk Filature is expected to give employment to about 375 persons when 
it is in full working order. 

35. (1) Tho wages paid to eharka reeler is As. 6 a day and turner 
As. 2 a day. No other basin is worked in Kollcgal taluk. There is no 
information in regard to the wages paid in the power filature. 

(2) Indian labour is not as olficient as the Japanese labour eitlier in 
mulberry leaf picking, roaring of worms, or reeling of silk. The Japanese 
labourer wastes no time when picking leaves and tlierefore gathers a larger 
quantitv of leaves per day. Tho Japanese roarer is literate ami adopts 
any new method suggested by technical experts. The Japanese reelers wlio 
are all girls (in Kollegul we find both ii«on and women us reelers) huvo 
supple fingers ami are quick ;it their work aiul with great care they 
maintain a uniformity in thread, croi.sure, joining ends of broken threads, 
etc., thus maintaining better winding qualities of .silk. Tlie better variety 
of cocoons gives them a better ehnnee for quality work. Morisiver, the 
silk reeling work has become a hereditarv- oicupatiou with many ol the 
families in .Japan, and so they h.ave Irceomo skilled in tho art of reeling 
silk. The Indian labourer is a good worker with very strict supervision 
but tends to slacken in the ahscnco of it. 

(3) Reelers are given practical training by the silk reeling deinonstnitor 
maintained by tho Department. Rearers are allowed to undergo training 
in any of tho Government silk farms free of cost. Tliev are also taught 
microscoiiic examination of moths by the members of the Fcnjatctic 
Rearing Party, Kollegal. Practical training in Scridiltore and Silk Reeling 
of an advanced tvpo is given to the students in the Goveniiiient Textile 
Institute, Madras. A Sericiiltural Instructor is maintained tor the purpose. 
Five SericiiltiiiMl Domestrators are maintained to provide training tor 
District rearers and reeleis. Tho members of the Perip.atotic Rearing 
Party who arc stationed in 15 important rearing villages of Kollogal taluk 
go from door to door and impart instructions m re.'inng. The Fann 
Managers and the staff .attai lied to the farms go round and tench tho 
inultierrv cultivators tho method of pruning kinds of manures to he used 
aud other cognuto matters. The Thadaguni farm which is located in tlgj 
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heart of the Kollegnl scrioultural area serves as o very gootl demcinatration 
farm to tlic adjoining rearers. The I*atholog%' As.sistant has been instnio- 
ing the rearers of the taluk regarding tho incidence of contaniination of 
diseases sins'ially pobrinu and liow to comliat tho same. The rearers are 
benefited by the advieo. In recent year.s the .Sericiiltiirai section participated 
in several exhibitions all over the I’rcvince and donioiistrated silkworm 
roaring, and reeling lor the benefit of the agriculturists and the gonoral 
public. 

dt>-3y. Not directly concerned. 

40. Throwing is carried on as a separate bn.sin('ss. 

(i) The total works expenditure on throwing is Us. 11,.5.50 (iXX) lbs. of 
orgnnzino and IW lbs. of tram per month). The works cost of throwing 
1 lb. of twisted silk hj’ mill is: - 

Us. A. 


Single twi.st ........ 0 10 

liouhle— 

Fine denier ....... 12 

Thick denier ....... 10 

Uy ehorka— 

•Single twist ....... 08 

Double twtst.0 12 


(ii) Cost of maeliinory is higlu'r in India than Jaiian and so capital 
charge in India is higher. Lahourers in Japan are more eUicieni and tho 
winding iiuiilities of ..T;>;):iiie,se silk are better and so the outturn is more, 
flanks in Japan advance moiioy at cheaper rates of inUresL for working 
capual. There arc no h.inks to advance money in Kollegnl. 

(iii) It i.s reported by Sn C. K. Nagiah, the owner of tho Throwing 
Factory, Kollegal, that tliero is a unit of Ud .spindles which is stated to 
he the economic unit. Its outturn is 10 Ihs. per day ot douVilc twisted 
silk. The uppruxiiuate co.n ol the nnn hinery, ele., i.s reported to he; — 


Us. 

Twisting macliiiip.s ........ 1,1.50 

Winding niacliiiies ..... b50 

Two reeling machines ...... duO 

Fivo horse ]iower eiigino : . . . . I’M) 

Total . 


(iv) There are 0fi4 spindles and the present outturn of 12,(KM) Ihs. of 
twisted silk is reported to ho the maxiiiiiiiu capacity- Actual output is 
1,00IJ lbs. of thrown silk per nieii.s<>m of which IIM) lbs. are single (tram) 
niid 900 lbs. are double (orgatiziiie). I’erccntage of waste is 2i ;aiers for 
60 seers, i.e., 4A per cent. 

(v) There are about .35 people engaged in tho Throwing Mill. All of 
thorn have bceiime skilled as tho mill lias laxm working lor tho l.s.st seven 
years having been started in 1931. There is no trouble is getting labour. 
It takes at least six months to neciiiiro the necessary skill. 

(vi) The rates of wages paid are; — 

Rs. Rs. A. 

Throwing— 

]\fjll.3 to 10 0 per mensem. 

PLiiirUa.. . 3 to 7 8 (lor mensem. 

So far no facilities li..vc been provided for technical education in throwing. 
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(vii) The block value of the Throwing Mill 

as it .stood in the book.s 

the cml of tho year 19;i7-38 is: — 


Rh. 

TiOn.so and confessions 

Lands ...... 

• 

l.tXX) 

Buildings ..... 

Ks.’ 

1(),25() 

Plant and machinery 

10,ax) 



y.50(» 



:i,.5(Xi 

29,i700 

Other assets. 

Total 

1,,5(X) 

42,2.'S() 

(viii) The estimsitcd present day cost under 

the following 

heads is: — 



Rs. 

Buildings ..... 

. . 

9,lXX) 

Plant and machinery 


ID.rXK) 

Other costs. 

Total 

7,(MK) 

;io,rxx) 


for crortiiig a mill linving the snrno capacity as llii> above. 

(ix) T1 \t> huildinj'.s have hi'oij iloprcciiUcil by II per cent., i.r., at 2 per 
cimt. since IH.'ll and the nuu.hincry by 17J per cent, at (2i per cent.). 
No reserve fund Ims been created Iroiii any source. 

(x) The workinK capital ro<iuired is Its. 20,(XX) which i.s borrowed nb 
C per cent, interest. 

(.xi) The machinery can he made in (ndia (Pangalore) at about 5 per cent, 
cheaper. Indian made thniwiii!! machinory is reported to be .stronger and 
more durable than torciun m.achmcry from Switzerland. 

41. Tho cost ol Indian raw silk twi.slcd per lb. is: — 



Twisted in Mill. 

Twi.sted by hand. 

pfirtifnl.irs. 

r 

Quality. 

II 

(.tuality. 

III 

Quality. 

I 

Quality. 

It 

Quality. 

in 

Qiuality. 


Rs. A. P. 

I!s. A. r. 

Ra. A. p. 

Ra. A. p. 

Ka. A. p. 

Ra. A. r. 

1. PrifC of raw 

Hilk. 

H 10 3 

5 2 8 

4 5 0 

0 10 3 

6 2 8 

4 5 0 

2. Twisting and 
winding. 

inn 

1 5 0 

nt'f 

not 

twisted. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 

3, Boiling oQ 



•• 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Total 

7 15 3 

(i 7 8 

4 .5 0 

i 

1 7 12 3 

6 4 8 

B 


116 A 
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The present price of raw silk is; —■ 


Per lb. 


Cliarka— 

1 quality 


As regards filatures figures are not available. 

2. Twisting and Winding charges arc (Winding 
together); — 

Mill- 

Double twist (organzine)— 

Kor fine doniers. 

For thick deniers .. 

Single twist (tram). 


Rs. A. V. 

6 6 5 
4 3 2 
3 8 0 


and Twisting go» 
Rs. A, 


1 8 
1 2 
0 12 


Charkn— 

Double twist.10 

Single twist ..0 12 

3. BnUing off .—The percentage of boiling off is 23 in charkn silks. Cost 
of boiling off is As. 2 per lb. in Kollegal which is unitorm for all silks. 
Tliis work is done by tho weavers themselves. 

?2. There has been a gcsjcl deal of improvement in tho (juiility of silk 
reeled on country chnrka.s. Some of them have taken to buttons and 
pulleys and aro iiroclucing good quality silks, Krishnappa of Singanallur 
village who ha.s got 12 basins uses these buttons and pulleys. The All- 
India Spinners' Association, Tiruppur, are negotiating to pureha.se all bin 
output. Rachegowda of Surapuram village who has got 28 basins has also 
been trying with pulleys and buttons attached to his marhines but his 
silk is sold below Krishnappa’s rates. 

The department is using a foot reeling itiarhinc and small reels for 
reeling the silk and re-reeling it aftimwards, but no others have taken 
to re-reeling. Tlio Rev. Ruchanan of Kamnkarai villago worked with 
four machines of the above type for a long time. As tlio silks did not 
f(?teb the enhanced prices he o.xpeeled in the local market he has suspended 
operations. 

43. Re-reeling rests As. 2 per lb. of silk in the Departmental re-reeling 
machine. Tho reeler prepares crleaned wa.ste and in addition she (generally 
women .attend to thi.s work) also attends to supply of water to the basin, 
lighting fire in the morning, cdc. 

If re-rccling is done inimediatoly aft<-r reeling there is praetieally no 
lo.ss. Even otherwise, the loss is oz., to a lb of silk re-reeled if the 
reeler and re-rcelcr are skillcsl workers. 


44. None whatever. 


45. The various industrial use.s of raw silk in India are: — 

(1) Weaving of dress m.aterials suih as saris, nimals, shirting and 

suitings, etc, 

(2) Manufacture of surgical guts. 

(3) Weaving of detachable sareo borders. 

(4) Core of gold thread. 

(5) Figurative work, etc. 

The department has conducted c.x|>erimcnts with a view to jirodiicing 
eilkworm guts for suture purposes. No gut has l)ccn put on the market 
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Jjecausc it iiaw not be<!n foiind possible to get a gut of the length required 
for surgical purposes though London <)pinion on the quality of the gut 
is very favourable. It is found that tlio length of the gut from pure Mysore 
worms docs not satisfy surgical needs but that univoltine worms give a giit 
of tho necessary length. Exi)erimcnts are in progress with a view to 
ascertaining the best varieties of worms for gut production of longer lengths. 

Mr. A. H. Whittle, a Nilgiri tea planter who is taking a lot of interest 
in this development with tho co-operation of the department has produced 
guts from various varieties of worms. lie reports that many of the surgeons 
in India to whom he has sent the sample guts are very pleased with tho 
quality. 

46. (i) The total demand in India for silk is unlimited but owing to 
various causes, the chief being the competition of foreign silks and their 
low prices as compared with Indian silks, tlie demand at present is limited. 

(ii) The total production of raw silk in the KoUegal area was 110,041'8 
lbs. during 1937-38 and it is all sold in India. It is reported that no 
stocks are left unsold in the Kollegal market. 

47. The bulk of raw silk produced by charkas is sold in tho Madras 
Presidency. Small quantities arc sent to Dharwar, llubli, Sholapur and 
Ilugalkoto in the Ilombay Presidency. It is not possible tc) get from the 
rcclers or merchants any reliable figures of the quantity of silk used by 
local weavers. A statement is appended .showing the quantity of silk that 
was .sent through the Railway Out Agency, Kollegal during 1937-38, .and 
this will give a. fairly good idea of the silk weaving centres where Kollegal 
silk.s are ii.sed. Some .silk is brought also Irom villages in Mysore and 
booked in Kollegal. 


No. Name of the place. 

I. Adoni 



Number 

of 

bales. 

80 

Total weight. 

Ry. maunds. Seera. 

59 91 

2. Arni Road 




179 

130 

IH 

3. .4yyumpct 




o 

2 

35 

4. Coimbatore 




12 

8 

18 

6. Conjeevorain 




232 

132 

37i 

0. Dharmavarara . 




2.")0 

2U0 

]2i 

7. Kumbakonnm , 




567 

473 

8 

8. Panrutti 




65 

32 

li 

9. Paramagudi 




3 

3 

lU 

10. Cliittoor 




nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

11. Madras 




14 

5 

16J 

12. Valavanur 




4 

2 

9i 

13. Tanjore 




4 

2 


14. Gadeval 




16 

9 

lOi 

15. Madura 




6 

5 

16i 

16. Mayavaram 




55 

41 

36 

17. S.alem Town 




3 

o 

5i 

18. Salem Market . 




28 

27 


19. Karaikudi 




3 

nil. 

27 

20. Walaja Road 




76 

41 

33J 

21. Rayatlrug 




10 

5 


22. Royulchcruvur 




20 

10 

32J 

23. Kiittalam 




31 

24 

36 

24. Gudiyatham 




1 

nil. 

14 
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Number 

Total weight, 

No. 

Name of the place. 

of 


Seers 


bales. 

By. maunds. 

25. 

Bagalkoto 

20 

27 

U 

20. 

Wadibamler 

1 

nit. 

14 

27. 

Thirumayam 

21 

5 

lU 

28. 

TTiibli .... 

0 

3 

9 

29. 

Bowringpet . 

10 

.3 

23i 

•TO. 

Knriiool Town 

13 

8 

22J 

.51. 

Tnmknr .... 

3 

2 

13i 

;i2. 

Somunnr .... 

2 

nil. 

18 

33. 

Nurusingopot 

2 

1 

20 

31. 

Thimvadainarudur . 

'2 

1 

35 

35. 

Kolar .... 

2 

nil. 

I'Ji 

.30. 

Tiptur .... 

1 

nil. 

9i 

37. 

I’asnpalhieoil 

1 

ml. 

20i 

.38. 

Bangalore 

. 219 

204 

18i 

39. 

French roek.s 

1 

nil. 

■Si 

40. 

Chickabalapur 

1 

nit. 

10 

41. 

My.soro .... 

7 

4 


42. 

Dodbalapur 

4 

4 

11 

4.3. 

Gunduliiet . . 

2 

nil. 

25 

44. 

Yeshwantapur 

4 

5 

.•Mi 


Total 

. 1,992 

1,502 

7i 


Or 12.1.179-4 lbs. 

Kollegal ruw silk is generally consumed in the above weaving centres in 
India. Thorn is no export trade in an.v v.arietv silk from this Province. 
I'ntil the advent of the Mysore Spinning Mills at Chennapatim the wa.sto 
was all exported, but only .small quantities are exported now. 

Marktting Methods Adojded. 

Eaw .'ill.-.—The local reolcr both Kollegal and .adjoining Mysore parts 
sells his silk either direct or through hx-al brokers to the Kollegal silk 
moridiants. Heforo they s<'ll it to any individual nierdiant they lake their 
silk to several places .-iiid got a valuation. Thi.s is doni^ either by the n-elers 
themselv-es or by their brokers. Gc'nerally the [ji'ices do not var.v very 
much from merchant to inerchunt as there seems to he a sort of under¬ 
standing between them in regard to the prices ofTereil by them for dillerent 
qualities of silk. The merchants by their long experience know exactly 
from which reeling ostabli.shinent the silk has eomc from and offer their 
prices accordingly. Oiiring certain soasons inercliants and master weavers 
from silk weaving eentre.s like Conjoevarain, Kambakon.-vm, Madura, etcc, 
come over to Kollegal and purchase silk ilircet. On aeeonnt of competition 
till' jirires of silk generally go up a little during such periods. During 
eortaiu seasons some of the rcolers take their silks to the Piingaloro 
market for sale. Oenorally silk merolmnts pay r.i,sli for the silk purchased. 
There are some reelors who take mlv.-rnees also from these inercliants paying 
interest on the loans. Tho aiiioiiiit so advaiieod and the periotl of the loau 
depends cm the stability and reliability of the reeler and the intore.st varies 
from 6 to 12 per cent. Most of the silk morchunts book their goods to 
different weaving eeiitres on prior orders tliiough the Out Ageiii y, Kollegal. 
Son-^ of tliem send direct to Bangalore and Coimbatore through the motor 
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busoH. A few bundles are also booked from Maddar Railway Station. Tbo 
local Kollej^al silk weavers purchase their silk rccpiireinents Ironi tbo 
charka reelcr.s. 

Silh W«-sfc.—There is only one important silk waste incichant in 
Kollci;al who buys these wastes ic. larf'e quantities and stoie.s them until 
he is able to market them, Jle has almost nionuiiolised this trade, ilo 
udvanees money to tbo various silk rccler:- and purehase.s their wasto at 
rates fixed by him according to tho demand fiom the Kuropcan silk wivsto 
exporting firms of Madras and Uombay, Waste is iiuirliased in Kollegal 
at 28 lbs. per inaund ami on a cash ba.sis dedm ting tho advance paid, 
if any. This system prevailed until tbo (Jbanunpatna Silk Spinning Mill 
started purchasing waste. Now there, are a few nieribants purchasing 
wasto in the market tor supply to the Mill. Higher prices aro obtained 
for silk waste now. 

48. Almost the whole of tho silk produced in the Madras I’rovince is 
used up locally. There was a .siimU e.xport of 22,40(1 lbs. of raw silk valued 
at Us. 6,300 in 1036-37, but it is not known wlietber this represented an 
export of Mysore or Kollegal silk or of other silk imported originally into 
Madras from Ueiigal or Kaslimir. It may be said that there lias been no 
improvement with regard to exporta of raw silk for the reason that the 
silk has not reached tho standard necessary for tho e.xport trade. Now 
that filatures are coming into e.xi.stence, it will hi- pos.sihle to reel silk of a 
quality siiitahlo for ex[)ort. It would assist to siimiilate tlio ostahlishment 
of filatures and to cixato an export trade if a eonditinning house could 
ho opened. At present there is no .system of .sorting ami grading of raw 
silk and it is very desirable that a silk sorting and eondiliuiiiiig house 
should bo established «i that the silk may be passed through before it is 
placed on the market. My.soro silk i.s not known in the European or 
American markets and unless these silks aro reeled in power filatures and 
then passed through rigid (smditioniiig hnu.se test.s, it will not ho possible 
to develop an export tr.ado in them. In fact if a world market is to be 
created for Indian filaturo silk, it will have to be graded and tested in. a 
conditioning house and ho sent directly to the hiiyors through the condi¬ 
tioning house in standard books of a specified iiumlx'r of .skeins with tho 
conditioned weight duly certified. A .small fee could be rhargcsl for testa 
undertaken in a conditioning liouse as is done in Kobe and Yokohama in 
order to defray the cost of establishment, etc. 

49. The Uailway freight paid from Kollegal to tho I’rineipal weaving 
contre.s are as follows: — 





Freight 

From 

To 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

per 

Railway 

maimd 




«2 lbs. 



Miles. 

Rs. A. 

Kollegal 0/A 

. Maddiir Uailway station 

38i 

0 14 

Mmldur U. S. . 

Kunibukoiiam 

3»1 

3 15 

Do. . 

Coiijeeveram 

329 

2 14 

Do. . 

Dhai niavaram 

158 

2 5 

Do. . 

. Sali'in 

21 (.) 

2 12 

Do. 

. Coimbatore 

309 

3 .5 

Do. . 

. Madura 

4.il 

4 6 

Do. . 

. Ariii 

210 

2 12 

Do. . 

Haiigalorc- . 

40 

0 12 


Many bundles nf silk are .sent hy motor buses from Kollegal to Coimbatore 
and Uangalore. Hii.s rates vary and are not nvailalile. The consignments 
booked in the Out Agency are not generally insured. All eoiisignment.s 
are ^nt by passenger train. 
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Tuticorin is the iirinoipal port of entry for silk halos arriving 
.Shanghai, (lanton and Japan to the South Indian Weaving Centres: The 
rates of railway freight per inniind of 82 lbs. for silk yarn booked from 
Tuticorin to the 1‘jincipal ui)-couiitry markets are as under: — 


From To Distance. Freight. 




Miles. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Tuticorin 

Ami Road . . . . 


2 

8 

3 

Do. 

Coimbatore . . . . 

242 

1 

10 

3 

Do. 

Conjeeveram . . . . 

392 

2 

9 

9 

Do. 

. Kumbakonam . . . . 

2.51 

1 

11 

1 

Do. 

. Madura . . . . 

99 

0 

11 

4 

Do. 

Salem Market 

324 

2 

2 

7 

Do. 

Salem Juiielion 

320 

2 

2 

5 

Do. 

. Dharmavaram (fid) Katpadi . 


3 

14 

2 


Noth. —To he packed in water proof cloth, tarpaulins or other covering 
cap.ahle of keeping out «;iter and oil— if no declaration is given, tho sender 
must e.xecuto Risk N’oto Form “ A If tho value exceeils Us. lOC Uisk 
Note l'‘orm “ X ” .should also he exeenled. 

On aecount of the opening of a hramh of the well-known Japanese 
firm of Messrs, Mitsui Uiissan Kaisha, LUl., Madra.s, there arc certain 
Indian silk merchants like Me.ssrs. Nagindas Foolchand Chinai and tho 
Andhra Knginecring Co., who are operating from Madras. The two 
important markets in South India for foreign silks,—Japanese and ChineRc— 
arc Knmhakoniim and Conjcevorara and from there, they are .sent to other 
■weaving centres. Most of the raw .silk importers of Conjeeveram are getting 
their raw silk from Madras Fort. The.se silks arc reporlesl to be sent from 
Madras to '('onjecvcram hv mntor lorries ami the transport charges aro 
As. 12 for one bale of lll.'H Ihs. 

50, From information gathered from various silk merchants at Kollegal, 
it is found that lor the lu-t hvc years, silks arc solil to retail merchants or 
master wcavei-.s witii a proht ol two annas )>er seer of raw silk. Packing 
charges, freight, etc., arc horm by the silk menhant in Kollegal. This 
c-ornes to Us. 0-0 for three inaini<ls from Kollegal to Knmb.akonara or Rs. 2-J 
j)cr mauiul of 25 lbs. or 10 sti rs. The Kolh gal merchant gct.s 40x2 
or Us, A iiiiiiiit: Us. 2-l;i on every innnnd of silk sold. This is the usual 
praclice in Kolle;',al. When there is pressing ilcniand and stocks are depleted 
an extra 1 anna per seer is chargt'd. (ienerally Kollegal merchants do not 
like to lose their customers b\ charging arbitrary rates in order to avoid 
competition. They do not like c\en to divulge tho rallies of the purchasers 
of tlicii silks and they gi nerally book their bundles of raw silk "To Self”. 

The sale prices in distant markets arc reported to corresjiond generally 
with the pnriha.se [irires. The merchants in the ditferent weaving centres 
do not disclose their selling prices. It is difficult therefore to find out tho 
exact selling rales, lint tho merchants in Kollegal contend that they do 
not make innrh of a [irofit on an .>unt of the ki'eii competition and the 
highest that they could gel is about an anna a lb, after deducting all 
ex|)enscs liko go-down rents, e.stablishments chargi's, etc. 

51. No facilities have been provided for sorting or grading of Kollegal 
silks. There is only an arbitrary sorting .and grading known as I, II and 
111 quality. This grading is not based on any st icatific methods but on 
the reputation of the reeling establishments from which the silks are received. 
Kvon cocoons aro not sorted for reeling purposes so ns to produce high grade 
and low grade silks. The Mysore cocoon on account of its floss is difficult to 
fce sorted or graded. 
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The industry is not in a position, to benr any extra expenditure for 
providing an organisation to undertake this work of sorting and grading on 
scientific lines ns the profits made by the silk merchants, reelers and cocoon 
growers have been next to nothing during the last five years because of Lho 
precarious condition of the indu.stry on aifount of (i) unromunerntivo 
prices and (ii) Chinese and Japaiie.se dumping and competition in spite 
of tho enhancod duty. 


52. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce prices are tabulated belowr: — 


— 

19.3.1. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937. 

1938. 


Ks. A. 

P. 

Its. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

5 8 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

U 

4 

6 

0 

5 5 

0 

4 9 0 

March 

5 7 

0 

4 

3 

6 

4 

7 

0 

4 

3 

G 

5 14 

0 

4 9 0 

July 

4 6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

6 

4 

1 

0 

6 5 

0 

4 8 0 
iu May 

September . 

4 3 

6 

4 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 2 

0 

•• 


Tho Kollegal silk prices for the corresponding months are furnished 
below : — 

(1 quality silk.) 


— 

1933. 

1931. 

1935. 

1036. 

1037. 

1938. 

1 

Its. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. 

1 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

... 

4 3 2 

4 

0 0 

4 

9 7 

5 9 7 

4 13 0 

March 

•• 

4 3 2 

4 

9 7 

4 

0 5 

5 9 7 

4 13 0 

July 

4 13 0 

4 6 5 

4 

0 5 

4 

6 5 

4 13 0 

5 6 5 

September 

4 9 7 

4 13 0 

4 

6 5 

4 

6 5 

6 9 7 

•• 


(Average for 1 and II quality silks.) 


— 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1036. 

1937. 

1938. 


Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . . 


3 13 7 

3 14 6 

4 3 3 

6 0 0 

4 7 3 

March 


3 13 0 

4 4 9 

4 1 0 

6 6 5 

4 7 3 

July • 

4 6 6 

4 0 9 

4 1 9 

4 0 9 

4 9 9 

4 13 8 

September 

4 2 6 

4 6 6 

4 0 9 

4 0 9 

5 3 3 

•• 


Tho variations which aro not pronounced may perhaps be explained by 
differences in quality and Kollegal and Bangalore prices. 
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ImporU of silk raw and manufaciuTed from foreign countries by sta into Madras Province —contd. 
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Tlio only merchants in Kollegal who import silk from foreign countries 
ere; — 


(1) Messrs. Gurukar 
Conjeeveram. 

Vocrappa, 

Silk 

Merchants, 

Kollegal 

and 

(2) Messrs. Gurukar 
Kumbakonam. 

Jothappa 

and 

Bros, of 

Kollegal 

and 


Tlie quantities imported by Messrs. Qurukar Veernppa is given below. 
The two firms were working jointly until July, 1937, and then sejiarated. 
They have destroyed all their previous lilos. Hence only figures from July, 
1937, can be given. True copies of some of thoir original invoices* are also 
attached. 


Abstract. 






Imported. 

No. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

From 

To 

1 

Japanese silk . 

lbs. 

10,147 

Ks. A. r. 

6C,794 8 0 

16th Sept. 1037 

6th Kfay 1938. 

2 

Chinese silk 

8,107 

.37,960 2 11 

23rd July 1937 

25th April 1938, 


Total 






* Not printed. 





















Quantity and (judtity of foreign silks import'd by Messrs. Gurukar Veerappa, Silk merchants, KolUgal and Conjetveram. 
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54. All imported silks can be classified under the following classes: 

1. Japanese steam filature re-reelcd There is no class of Indian silks to 

silks. be compared with this quality. 

2. Steam filatures silks (I qualities Ooricsponding to Indian filature silks. 

of Chinese silks). 

3. All other sorts (all Canton file- Corresponding to I and II quality 

ture silks and also IT quality charka silks. 

Shanghai filaturo silks). 

4. Waste products , . . , Corresponding to III quality charka 

silks. 

6. Duppions (China and Japan) . Corre.sponding to II quality charka 

silks. 

6. Hand riKjled .... Corre.sponding to II quality charka 

silks. 

7. Hand ro-reeled silks . . . No class. 

All the above kinds of imported silks are used by the handloom weavers. 
Since price is the deciding factor ns far as the Madras Handloom Weavers 
are concerned cheaper qualities of hand-reeled duppion.s nnd waste products 
are largely used. High grade silks are used for quality weaving with or 
without gold borders. 



Ex-duty 

Present market 

Quality. 

value 

value 

per lb. 

per lb. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(i) Japan re-reeled— 

Superior pancy poppy 

.3 9 0 

5 10 0 

Nikko .... 

3 14 0 

5 15 0 

Comiium pheasant 

3 5 0 

6 6 0 

(ii) Steam filatures— 

Minehow on 14th July, 1937 

4 14 0 

6 6 0 

Japan wan at that time . 

5 0 1) 

7 1 0 

Canton filature 

2 10 9 

4 6 0 

Jainm duppion 

2 13 0 

4 3 6 

Japan hand reeled, white . 

a M 0 

5 0 0 

Chinese duppion—June, 1937 

3 4 6 

4 2 0 

Minehow filature . 

2 2 0 

3 13 0 

Canton .... 

2 C 3 

4 2 0 
(June, 1933.) 


N.lf .—Since Shanghai used to be the port of importation for the follow¬ 
ing classes of silk ; — 

(1) Native re-roe.lcd. 

(2) Native hand-reeled. 

(3) Waste products nnd duppion silks, the trade on these is totally 

disorgnni.sed, due to the war in the Far Fast and very little 
silk is now leaving Shanghai. Recently a consignment of 
Minehow filature silk has bi'en received at $470 per picul 
e.\change rare lieing 53 hy Me.ssrs. Gurukar Jothappa and 
Bros. This price works out to Rs. 2-2 per lb. including 
(freight, insurance) and landing charges, etc. 

.5-5. It is difficult to say to what extent artificial silk and st.iplo fibre 
coiniiele with Indian raw silk. It is not likely that natural silk will :.t 
any time he entirely displaced hy sub.stit'ites. In Smith India, the demand 
for Indian made .silk by the rich and middle cl.iss who are accustomed to 
weariug silk surees and to washing thorn almost daily, is fairly constant. 
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Artificial silk and staple fibre sarees do not stand the rough handling by 
the Indian dhoby or constant washing at homo. They do not therefore appear 
to bo in favour to any great extent by the middle classes, and hardly at all 
by the rich. The lower middle clas.'.es who used to buy silk goods occasionally 
on marriage occasions, etc., arc inclined now to buy artificial silk sarcos 
on account of thoir I'omparativc cheapness and bright appearance. The 
value of imports of real silk, artificial silk goods and artificial silk yarn 
for weaving purposes during tho years 1936-37 and 1937-38 arc ejrtr^ctod 
below ; — 



Value of 

Value of 

— 

imports. 

imports. 


1936-37. 

1037-38. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Silk . 

23,09,341 

30,94,.354 

Artificial silk 

25,07,479 

48,05,579 

Artificial silk yarn, piece-goods 
and mixed goods 

24,99,480 

47,91,639 

Piece-goods (silk and artificial 
silk). 

9,77,825 

17,84,092 

Silk and artificial ailk from 
Japan .... 

41,68,668 

74,86,668 


50. It would appear that raw silk imported from Japan end China are 
at times placed on tho Indian market at prices which do not cover tho 
cost of production. When the Scrii ultural E.xpert visited Japan in 1933 
on deputation, ho gathered that the cost of producing 1 lb. of silk was 5-CO 
yen. In 1935 the cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk was 1-43 yen and the 
pritc of cocoons varied from 350 yon for spring cocoons to 6 yon for the 
summer-autumn crop per kamme (t.c., 8’2f> lbs ), At the price of 3’60 yon, 
tho cocoon producer is reported to be able just to make both ends meet 
and in tho aiunnier-autumn crop, his expenses for raising tho cocoons is 
4 yen and by selling thorn at 6 yen, bo make.s a profit of 2 yen. According 
to tho “ Silk Journal and Rayon World ”, tho price of cocoons during March 
and April, 1938, was 4'8r yen and Inking on an nvoroge 4’75 yen for 8-26 
lbs., the cost of reeling 1 lb of raw silk (tiio rendita on an average being 9 
to 1 lb. of silk) comes to C-61 yen which is higher than in 1933. White 
silk costs a little more than yellow. The following table shows tho prices 
at which Japanese and Chinese silk aro sold in the American and Indian 
markets and it would appear therefrom that these silks are sold in the 
Indian markets at rates below the cost of production : — 


Month. 

American market. 

Indian market. 

Japaoeso. 

Chinese. 

Japaneae. 

Chinese. 



s 

$ 

Rs. 

Bs. 

January 1933 . 

• 

1-674 to 1-924 

1-05 to 1-50 



April 1933 

• 

1-25 to 1-424 

0-90 to 1-16 



February 1034 . 


1-674 to 1-924 

1-124 to 1-60 

.. 


May 1034 


1-30 to 1-6.5 

0 05 to 1-60 



March 1935 


1-474 to 1-85 

1-16 to 1-40 



June 1936 , 


1-65 to 1-00 

1-lG to 1-46 



August 1935 . 


1-574 to 1-90 

1-26 to 1-46 

4-2 to 4-3-11 


January 1936 . 


2-0 to 2-20 

1-25 to 2-10 

6-0 to 6-2 

4-14 

May 1036 


1-674 to 1-824 

1-10 to 1-65 

4-n to 5 2 

4-10 to 6 

March 1038 


1-47 to 1-78 

, , 

6-10 to 6-15 

4-15 

AprU 1038 


1-51 to 1-82 

•• 


* * 


3T 
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57. Tli<" imported silk is far superior to Indian silk in winding Qualities 
nnd peirentage of lo.ss in dt'gunnning. But in lustre and tensile strength 
tho Indian silk is superior. The dillerenee in price is not so luucli due to 
these considorutions as to economic and exchange factors as well as to tho 
askistaneo given by the respective Governments of Japan and Cliina to 
relieve the di.stre.ss of the farmers who raise cocoons wlien prices fall down. 
Tin; price of silk alone is tho deciding factor as lar as the Indian weaver is 
coneerned. 

58. The fall in tile exchange rates of China and Japan has int<'nsilied 
the competition which Indian silk has to ni-.-et, the enntinnuus tall in the 
exi hange value of Chinese currency contributing to the deterioration in silk 
prices. The collapse of the Chinese exchange as a result of the ( hin.i- 
Japanesc war eonstitutc.s a new danger to the Indian silk industry. It 
is understood that a new currency has been is.sued in China and how this 
will allcct silk prices it is too early to predict. An instance ha.s come to 
notice where five bales of hlatnre silk “ Shansc Extra ” has been purchased 
at Shanghai by a silk nierchant in Kollc-gal at an excTi'aiigc rate of 52 and 
5.'! per 100 dollar.s. Thi.s work out to from Its. J-I2 to ils, J-13-G alter 
allowing for freiglit, insuraiic'e, duty, etc. If this low rate of exchange, which 
is an outcomo of the war persists, it. will he a sci ions menace to the Indian 
silk industry which ic'Qiiires immediate safeguarding against further unfair 
competition. Wliethcr tho war conliniies or is brought to a conclusion, it 
does not .secmi likely that n crippled China and a war e.xhan.sted Japan 
will stabilise their eurrerieies for a eonsidorablc time. The competitive 
advantage) which Japan and China have dorivc-d by dc'preciating their 
ciirreiicics is therefore likely to continue and the danger of a still further 
worsening of the position should be met bj’ taking timely steps, 

■59. The position has not changed sinc-e the last Tariff Board enquiry. 

00. No silk waste is importc'd into the Madras Presidency. bX’en tho 
silk waste produced in tho I’residciicy is not made u,se of loc:ally. 

Cl. Tile jiercoiiliige of waste obtained from silk reelc'd in charlcas is; — 
I ciuulity . . it Ih. waste for 1 lb, silk. 

If ,, .... J lb. W'aste for 1 Ib. .silk, 

in ,, . . . . J lb. waste for 1 Ib. silk. 

0)2. It is true tliat the i)rospc)rity of tho raw silk industry tlepend,s to a 
certain extent upon the price paid for silk waste. The average pricos 
obtained during the last tive years are given below; — 

Per lb. 

As. 1'. 


Was-M . 12 

19.94-;j5.17 

1935-30).2 5 

193fi-.37.3 10 

1937- 38.5 6 

1938- 39 . 5 3 


03. Crns.s-hrc'cd .seeds :ire being reared at prewnt and in the years to 
come only ero.ss-breod.s which are po/nilar with tho rearers will he reared. 
The cross-breeds give a better outturn of cocoons and the reelcr also gels 
a heller cocoon to reel. The perccnitage of waste in reeling cioss-hvec’d 
cocoons is almost the same as in the case of pure Mysore cocoons if double 
cocoons in cross-breeds are taken into consideration. Reelabli) cruss-hrccd 
cocoons contains lc?ss wa.ste than the Mysore but double cocoons bring up 
the percentage of waste to the same levcd as that of Mysore. 


Cl. No s))iiiiiirig plant has been set up in the Madras Province. 
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65. liiformatioii is not available. It is understood that tbe Kollogal Silk 
Filatures, Ltd., are obtaining their new basins from an engineering workshop' 
in Pondicherry. 

00. The following stateniunt shows the exports of waste from 1933'dl 
to 1930-37. Figures for 1937-38 ate not available. 



Lbs. 

lU. 

1933-34 

46,836 

0,141 

1934-35 

.188,0.57 

28,223 

1935-30 

. 330J)17 

70,433 

1936-37 

. 228,096 

68,149 

spinning 

plant tliat has been set up at Chennapntna, 

Mysore State,. 


is able to consumo all the wa.sto that is produced, there should bo no need 
to export waste hereafter. If the Clionnapatna factory is successful thcro 
should be scope for the setting up of another similar mill in Madras, la 
order to stimulate the development of tko silk industry, the spinning mill 
should be prepared to pay a ren.sonnWe price for silk wasto. 

07. The following statement shows the exports of (i) Goods of .silk mixed 
with other materials and (ii) Silk Piece-goods from 1932-33 to 1930-37 ; — 


(Mods of silk tKixtd with other materials. 



Year. 

Yds. 

Rs. 

1932-33 


220,919 

89,805 

1933-34 


8,850 

2,980 

19.34-35 


67,.581 

31,153 

1935-36 


m.nn 

68,514 

1936-37 


582,944 

1,35,133 



Piece-goods. 




Tds. 

Rs. 

I9.32-.3.3 


32,091 

26,110 

193.334 


20,953 

13,0.52 

1934-35 


90,58-1 

95,292 

19.35-36 


47,310 

36,246 

1936-37 


68,618 

55,007 


It will be seen from the statement that exports during the last five yearn 
fiavo fluctuated considerably and that the highc.st volume of exports was 
recorded in 1934-35. 

68 . The classification and Tariff Valuation of imported raw silks for 
Customs purposes are not suitable. The present cIussiQcation is as 
follows: — 

Silk, raw (Excluding silk waste and coils) and 25 per cent, 
silk cocoons. <'*'f vulorem 

plus 14 
aiiniis per 
Ih. 


Chinese— I'S- 

VV'aste produets.1 19 

Duppion all kinds ....... 2 2 

Hand reeled (excluding rc-reoled) .... 2 8 

All other sorts.3 7 

jnpanc.se filatures ....... 4 12 


The class!I'lcation does no*, appear l« have any proper scientific or teclinic.-ir 
basis for though there aro many qualities and varieties of Japaiicso silks 

37 ,v 
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imported into India, tlio classification is restricted to n few classes of 
goods only. Invoice values alono will reveal correct prices and should bo 
taken as the basis for classification. Tho Tariff category “ All other sorts ” 
includes high quality filature silks and inferior quality filature silks of China, 
and though their price.s vary considerably they are classed as one for the 
purpose of calculating the Tariff value. Similarly, in tho case of “ Japanese 
filatures ”, they should be classified under different deniers such as 13/15, 
20/22, etc., thus dividing tho re-rccicd silks into different qualities at 
different prices. Jupaneso yellow and white should also be valued differently. 
In view of the fluctuations, both in the price of silk and the exchanges, and 
also the difficulty of classification of different varieties of silk by tho 
Customs authorities, the levy of a specific protective duty instead of an 
ad vaJorem, duty is recommended. It is also considered that the Governor 
General in Council ahould bo empowered to vary the duty as and when 
nece.ssary. If ad valorem, duties are retained, however, invoice values 
should bo taken as the b.oais of calculating duty, in which case, as compared 
with tho pre.sent position, not only would increased revenue accrue to 
Government hut the price level of indigenous silk should bo raised to a 
slight extent. 

69. In 1932, tho import duty on raw silk was 25 per cent, calculated 
on tariff value ad valorem. In order to estimate the measure of protection 
needed, the Tariff Hoard classified tho competing varieties of silk into two 
main divisions and compared (a) the prices of imported filature and re- 
r<H)lcd silks with tho prices of first quality Indian charkn silks and (b) the 
prices of imported hand reeled silk and duppions with tho prices of second 
and third quality Indian chnrka silks. At the time of tho Tariff Board 
enquiry, they observed that tho average soiling prioe of imported filature 
and ro-rcclcd silk was Us. 4-11, the ez-duty price being Rs. 3-12 per lb., 
whilst tho average selling price of first quality Indian charka silk was 
Tbs. 6-2-6 or Us. 3-12 plus Rs. 2-6-6. Again, the average selling price of 
imported hand reele<l silk.s, and dupiiions was Rs. .3-5-3, the cx-duty price 
being Rs. 2-19-7 i)er lb. while the avorago selling price of second and third 
qtiality chnrka silks was Rs. 5 0-10, the difference in this case being 
Rs. 2-fi-.3. The Hoard therefore rccoimnondod a specific duty of Rs. 2-6 per 
lb. on raw silk or an ad valorem duly of 50 per cent, whichever was higher. 
It was considered that such increased duties would afford just sufficient 
protection for filature silk as well as charka silk. Tho Tariff Board foresaw 
the possibility of their itu'asuro of protection proving inadequate and they 
suggested that if the prices of imported silks .should fall below the basic 
level it would bo necctrsiiry to apply the relevant provisions of the Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries .\ct, 19,33. Soon afterwards, however, the Safeguard¬ 
ing of Industries Act ceased to operate. Tho Government of India wore 
plcasi'd to accept the recommendations of tho Tariff Board for an all 
round revision of the dutip.s on silk but the relief actually afforded through 
tho Tariff Protection Act (raw silk 25 per cent, ad valorem plus As. 14 
per lb.) has been found to ho inadequate. 

(a) It is considered that tho levy of u specific protective duty of Rs. 3-10 
por lb. on all varieties of Imported silk constitutes the minimum amount 
of protection nece.ssary for tho development of tho sericiiltural industry. 
If a lower rate of duty than this is levied, it is oonsidered that an import 
quota should he fixed for all foreign raw silks and for silk i>iece-goods also. 

(h) It should definitely bo given in tho form of a specific protectiva 
duly instead of an ud valorem duty in view of tho difficulty of classification 
of different varieties of silk by tho Customs authorities. 

(c) Tho period for which proUx tion is granted should be at least ten years. 
In order to permit of tho development of a silk spinning industry or 
iilteniativcly to enable an export trade in clean waste to bo developed, the 
payment of a bonus of annas two for every Ih. of clean waste produced by 
the charka roelcrs is advocated. This may bo granted'as a subvention for a 
perioc’ of five years. 
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Reasom. 

A. In order that the Bcricultnral industry may exist and develop, it is 
very necessary that the rearer mulberry cultivator who raises the coooons, 
the reeler who converts the cocoons into silk and the merchant who markets 
the silk should bo able to roaliso a reasonable profit. The mulberry loaves 
as such cannot be disposed of throughout the year and so tho mulberry 
cultivator roarer is compcllod rear silk worms which means that he has to 
put in extra labour. Tho labour of himself, his wife and his children or 
family helpers must necessarily be taken into account in considering tho 
economics of the industry. The present market rate for one pound of 
cocoons is about As. 4-0 but tho price (luctuates according to tho market 
price for silk which governs the price of cocoons. At this rate tho rearer 
and his family get 210 (quantity of cocoons per aero of mulberry) x As. 4-0 
tainus Rs. 47 (details given under question 23) or Hs. 59-1 minus Rs. 47 = 
Rs. 12-1 as income per acre of land. But the cultivator would be able to 
realise Rs. 8-3-C (details given under question 17) if he bestowed the same 
amount of labour on the cultivation of ragi as ho devotes to the ciiltivotion 
of mulberry. Tho difference in the return is not sufficient to compcn.sato 
for the labour which has to be expended on silk worm rearing. This has 
in largo measure stultified the natural development of the scricultur^ 
industry. On full consideration of all the relevant facts the last Tariff 
Board decided to base their recommendations on a cocoon price of five annas 
a pound. It is considered that annas fivo a pound would be a fair selling 
price of cocoons if allowance is made for the labour expended by tho rearer 
and his family and in this case tho rearer would realise 210 x As. 5 or 

Rs. 66-10 if he rears Mysore cocoons, or 245 x As. 5 or Us. 76-9 if he rears 

cross-breed cocoons. This would bring him Rs. 65-10 minus Rs. 47 or 

Rs. 18-10 in tho case of pure Mysore cocoons or Rs. 76-9 minus Us. 48-2 
or Rs. 28-7 in the case of cross-breeds. As a combined industry therofore 
he would got Rs. 18-10 minus Us. 8-3-6 or Rs. 10-6-6 more than ragi for 
pure Mysore and Rs. 28-7 minus Rs. 8-3-6 or Rs. 20-3-6 for cros.s-breeds, i.e., 
Rs. 10-6-6 plus Rs. 20-3-6 or Rs. 30-10/2 or Us. 15-5 on an average for 

his labour in raising seven crops of Mysore and croas-brccd cocoons i)er 

annum. This works out to Rs. \5-5l7 or Us. 2-3 for oath rearing in 

addition to tlio silk worm litter he gets as fodder for his cattle and the 
mulberry prunings ns fuel. Parenthetically it may be mentioned here that 
the cost of producing one pound of cocoons at the Thadaguni Farm is 
As. i5-9 per lb. At annas fivo per pound of co(s)ons, tho cost of production 

for one pound first quality charka silk, which to a certain extent competes 

with tho imported Canton and Shanghai filature silks, is Us. 5-7-2. Tho 
fair selling price may therofore bo fixed at R-s. 5-7-2 plus annas five or 
Rs. 5-12-2 or Us. 5-12 which would leave a reasonable, but not excessive, 
margin of profit for the rearer and tho silk mcn hnnt and a commission for 
the broker. Under present conditions tho silk reclcr and the silk merchant 
get very little for their labour and investment and but for the staying 
power shown by theni in tho face of keen competition from foreign silk, 
the industry would have died out. The cx-duty price (latest) of imported 
Shanghai filature silks comes to Rs. 2-2 per lb. I'it/c question 54, A specific 
duty of Re. 6-12 minus Rs. 2-2 por lb. on all imported silks is therefore 
recommended. 

It would appear from the increase in imports of Japanese silks during 
the last few yt^ars that the future competition will bo more from Japanese 
quality silks than from Chinese silks. This competition can only be met from 
filature silk. With tho development of the filature industry tho charka silk 
industry will tend to decline and in all probability ultimately to disappear. 
Tho basis of tho protective duty must therefore bo considered also in 
relation to the fair selling price of Japanese re-reelcd silks. On the basis 
of information supplied by the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Lt<l., and on a 
cocoon price of annas five per pound, the cost of production of filature silk 
comes to Rs. 6-7 per Ih. allowing for interest at 6 per cent, on the capital. 
The fair selling price should not be fixed at less than Rs. 7 allowing for 
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t^e fact that ludian filature silks can never compete with JiiphnCso 'rp-'roel^A 
silks on equal terms. The prices of Japanese 20/22 denier silks at Bombay 
on 25th Juno, 19.'18, was butween Its. 5-# and R.s. 5-7, representing ua 
«j-duty price of Its. J-6. It is considered therefore that the duty should 
be Its. 7 ininu .1 Us. 3-6 or Us. 3-10. A specific protective duty of Us. 3-10 
on uU imported varieties of silk is recommended as a duty ut this rate would 
protect both the charka and the filature industry. There should be 
corresponding iiicrea.so in the rate of duty on silk yarn, spun silk and thrown 
silk as otherwisT! the Indian silk industry would be at a great dismlvanliige. 
The rate of duty on silk piecegoods sluiuld also be raised to a sulficient 
extent in order to give the necessary relief to the Indian silk liandlooin 
weavers as otherwise there would bo an incret'se in the imports of woven 
goods to the (lotrinieiit of the handioom weaving industry, 

B. As already stated, the protection should Ixi given in the form of a 
speeific prot.eetivo duty. 

C. In spito of the several improvements introdweed during the last ilvo 
years (details have boon given in answer to question 72) the industry has 
not made any appreciablo progress and it is vej-y necessary that the proteo 
tion granted in addition to being given on a snfheiently liberal scale should 
he gi’anted for a sulhciently lung period, i.r., for at least ten years. It is 
also su^ested that out of the proreeds of the revenue dioived trom the 
imposition of the enhanced duty, an meroased amount should be granted 

suh.sidy to the .sericultural provinces in proportion to their population 
for the Jevelo[)nicnt of the sericultural industry. 

The silk spinning section of the silk itidiistry needs active encourngeinent. 
As long, liowevor, as the charka industry exists the waste that the spinning 
mill gets will contain dirt and chrysalides. Every attempt made during tho 
last 18 years to get clean waste produced has failed. It is therefore rreom- 
iiiended that a subsidy payment of annas two should be givmi for every ib. 
of clean waste prepared by the charka reelers. Thi.s eoneession neecr not 
be given for more than five years as by that time the charka reelers will 
cither he greatly reduced in number as a comsequenee nf the iiitioductioil 
of filatures or they will have heroine accustomed to cleaning their aastc. 
Tn the ease of the Madras Province, tho cost of tlie subvention would not 
be more than Rs. 55,U00xi = Us. 6,875 or sny Rs 7,000. 

70. .'\ny increase of duty on raw silk will raise the jiricc of silk textile 
inanufactanes .and silk haiidlcom manufactures proportionately. There 
should therefore, he a corresponding increase in duty on imported silk 
manufactures safiicieut to bring the price of imported fabrics up to the 
level of the fair selling [irice.s of indigenous liundloom products. Otliorwiso, 
the efteet of an incroase in the duty on raw silk would be the flooding of 
Indian markets witli cheap imported silk manufaetuios instead of raw silk, 
especially from Japan. Unless the Indian silk iimnufaeturoa are equallv 
protected, the Indian silk textile industry and the handioom industiy would 
bo very seriously affected. Since the enlmneemcnt of duty in I'idJ, the 
number of haiidlooms enga.ged on silk weaving has not shown any marked 
ih'cline. Tt would bo of a.ssislanee to tho handioom industry if an import 
quota could be fixed for importe<l silk fabrics in wliieh case other industries 
like core of gold thread manufacture and lace boniera would begin to uso 
Indian lilalure silks and thereby stimulate tho development of the silk 
industry. 

71. The proportion of the cost of raw silk to that of twisted silk varies 
with individual laetnrles and also according to the quality of reeled silk 
used and whether the silk is twisted on the charka or by power driven 
machinery and tho value of the silk. It varies from 80 to 85 per cent. 

■ 18 to 50 per cent, is tho proportion of the cost of raw silk to silk piece- 
goods and this varies aeeoiding to tho weave of the cloth, plain, check 
initiiTU, eto. 

7;>. The pi-otwlion granteil in ITM has hepii hcnefieial to the industry to 
tl.'j extcui that the Tariff Hoard in their report clearly brought out tho 
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inherent dcfocls of tlie imliRenouH silk industry, as a result of which the 
various (iovcriiiueots and States inlercsted iu Serieultuio came to delliiile, 
conclusions as to tlto jneasurcs necessary for improving the industry. 
Advantage was taken by several Provincial Governments of the financial 
as.sistance provided under the Government of India subvention scheme to 
institute measures for the improvement of the industry. For example, 
research on pohrinc disease has been undertaken, whilst 93 per cent, of the 
total seed requirements of Kollegal and the other district centres of the 
Presidency is now met by departmental agenc-y. 'Hiis itself is a great 
achievement and will result eventually in the entire seed bui)pl.v of the 
Presidency being met by “ Cellular ” sced.s. Another development has bc'en 
the opening of tho Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd., with 150 basins, the 
Madras Government subscribing for 10 per cent, of the share capital. 
The protection grantcxl has probably saved the industry from cxtiuctinri, 
hut it has not been sufficient to improve to .any extent the economic condi¬ 
tion of tho rearer mullierry cultivator, reeler and silk merchant. 

73. Ei'umreh on be.if varietien of Mnlherry. —The Madras Government 
have boon doing their hest to improve the industry by carrying on researches 
in mulberry cultiv.ation at tho Govornment Silk Farms at Coonoor, TTosur 
and Thadaguni and on<leavouring to ovolvo !)etter varieties by grafting, 
budding, etc. Japanese bush mulberry plants hiivo been successfully raised 
by seed in the Thadaguni silk farm and at the Government Textile Institute, 
Madras. New varieties of mulberry from Bengal known ns cocoon mulberry 
have been purchased and planted siieces.sfully at Cloonoor and Tlindaguni. 
Successful cultural and maimrial experiments have also been undertaken 
at the Thadaguni farm. It has not been pos.sible, however, to induce the 
rearer, mulberry (mltivator to do anything in this <iiroction so far owing 
to his inherent conservatism since ho is unwilling even to apply an extra 
cartload of manure. The incentive will only prove sufficiently strong when 
prices improve. 

The hest ijirUlinp rnres of .dfk-icorni,?.—Oross-brccds between Mysore and 
Chinose and Japancst? varieties h.avo been undcrtaki'ii with very sncccsaful 
results. Those cross-breeds are very popular with the ryots. .\s much as 
lO.fi lbs. of cocoons have been harvested from 1 ounce of cross-breed seed. 
Tho Pepartment prepared and distributed 186,893 cross-breed seeds during 
1937-38, 

Bi'aririfi of foreion vnrielies of tiorins. —At tho cud of 193.3, tlii‘ 
Sericultural Export hroughl with him from Japan and China (Shanghai) a 
eousignjnent of seed funivoltine and bivoltine) and got them successfnilv 
roared in Kollegal. Tho cocoons raise<l wore first used for ernss-bnu'ding 
work in Kollegal taluk. Again in 1936, ho obtained 21 ounces of (3iinese 
scod from Shanghai. These »sceds wore use<l for cross-brtx^ding work. 
The white races reared in the Government silk farms, have given satis¬ 
factory results in cro.ss-broeding. Some Italian seeds have been obtained for 
producing white eocoons (under hibernation) and some seed from Japan to 
prep.aro cross-breed seeds inLmsively has also been indented for. After a 
certain time Ihe.'e pure while races deteriorate. It is therefore necessary 
to get fre.sh snpplie,s every now and then. 

After sucs'ossfully rearing small quantities of univoltine and bivoltino 
seeds, 700 ounces of univoltine seed and 300 ounces of univoltine sec^d from 
Marseilles (Prance) and Kashmir respectively were obtained in .August and 
September, 1937. They have boon put under liibornation iti th(> King 
Institute, Guindy and tbo I’a.steiir Institute, Coonoor. A small batch of 
10 ounoe,s was released in the month of De<'embor, 1937. for roaring iu 
Cnvornmont silk farms. Tho hatching was not uniform. The higho.st yii Id 
secured was only 2-') Ihs. as many worms died of graR.serie before spinning. 
A second hatch of 100 ounces of French seed was released during Fehruaiy, 
19.38. Tho hatohing was a complete siiwess and newly haLliod worms wore 
distributed to the reaicr.-. Tlie rearing w.as a failure 07i aceoimt of lli.' 
complete ahseneo of rain and the high lempcruluro prevailing during tlie 
latter stages of .silk-worm rearing which was unusual. Until the iiKUjtixjii 
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begins and it* advent has unfortunately been delayed this year, the roaring 
of these worms has had to be suspended. Mulberry leaves are also not 
available for want of rains. Fortunately the worms were not affected with 
pebrine at any stage. 

Cross-breedn bcficeen yellow French variety and Mytore .'—The cocoons 
raised from 10 ounces of seed were partly used for cross-breeding work 
and partly for extracting silk-worm guts. These crosses also were very 
successful and as much as 84 lbs. of cocoons have been raised for an ounce 
of seed. If univoltine worms thrive well on bush mulberry more cross-breed 
seeds of this variety will bo distributed. 

Best methods of reeling .—The conversion of Mr. Silva’s Filature at 
Mudigundam (Kollegal taluE) into a limited company with 110 additional 
basins, the Madras Government subscribing for 10 per cent, of the iharo 
capital (the first time the Madras Government have taken shares in a 
limited company) is an indication of tho interest evinced by the Madras 
Government in tho industry. 

A silk reeling demonstrator is maintained by tho department for the 
demonstration of improved reeling appliances. The foot reeling machine 
introduced by tho department costing Ks. 25 for the machine proper and 
Rs. 15 for tho re-rceling machine has considerable potentialities of useful¬ 
ness for tho cottage reeler. But with the low prices ruling for silk, tho 
cottage rcolor is not inclined to adopt now and improved inethod.s and 
appliances. Improved buttons and pulleys have also been tried sifccussfully 
in cottage reeling machines, but silks produced on such machines can only 
bo consumed in the Indian markets and are not suitablo for tho export 
trade. 

Under the ^subvention sehemo sanctioned by tho Government of India 
and with provision for Sericulture made by the Provincial GovernmCBt, 
tho testing and distrihutiou of Celluhir .seed ha.s been undertaken on a 
large scale in Kollegal tuluk. The headquarters of the Serieultural F.xpert 
was changed from Madras to Kollegal in 1936 in order to enable effeetivo 
supervision to be exercised over the produrtion, testing and distribution 
of disease-free seed. Tho contact of the Serieultural section of tho depart¬ 
ment with the rearing villages is clo.se and intimate. Fourteen moth 
testers and one rearer, constituting the peripatetic rearing party, arc 
diistributed over 15 important rearing villages and they test seed cocoons 
purchased hy the rearers free of rest under the i>ersonal supervision of a 
Silk Su])eriiitendent, They .ah's) luachase seed cocoons from reputed seed 
cocoons reaving rentres in Kollep.al and Mysore for which a special grant 
of Rs, ,3,()(X) has been made by tho Provincial Government. They test tho 
seed and sell it to the rearers at Re. 1 and As. 8 for 100 layings of cross¬ 
breed and pure My.sore resirectively. There are four Government silk 
farms maintained at Pnlmnner, Thiidaguni, Coonoor and Hosur for the 
rearing of seed cocoons and the cocoons or layings obtained from them are 
sent to Kollegal and sold to the rearers through the departmental moth 
testers. The farm staff have been i-oiisiUernbly strengthened by additional 
stall sanctioned under tho subvention scheme. There are also eight aided 
grainages. Tlie.se graineurs have heen trained in niisejoscopic work by the 
Government moth testers and are now running their grainages independent¬ 
ly. The grainages are fitted up by the Government free of cost. Tlio 
Government, are also giving a bonus of Rs. 2-8 for ev^ry 1,0(X) “ Oollular ” 
layings distributed and suceessfiilly harve.sted. Tho total number of layings 
distributed during tlio last five years from all sources was as follows: — 


1933-34 .... 

8,43,000 

1984-33 .... 

9,61,588 

193.3-36 .... 

11,02,049 

I'136-87 .... 

29,25,750 

1937-38 .... 

39,41,937 
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Whftn “ Cellular ” -seed can be supplied to each and every rearer of 
Kollegal taluk proposals will bo framed for penalising the use of non- 
teste<i seeds by legislation. 

hetearrhes on diseases .—Please see paragraph 2 of the answer to 
Question 13. 

Restarehes on the artificial hatching and incubation .—Please sec answer 
to Question 12. 

Silkvioi'm gut industry .—Experiments with gut making was started in 
1934 with Mysore worms and the guts produced wore sent to a London 
Jipecialist by Mr. A, H. Whittle. The remarks of the former are extracted 
below : — 

" We are returning the gut to ymi after having had it drawn down to 
2 and subsequently graded for quality. We have also made up a cast from 
«umo of the best quality, and sent this to you herewith. You will see that 
the gut is extremely strong, and is much stronger than Spanish gut. 
If gut of this strength can bo turned out in any quantity we are sure there 
will be a groat future for it. If therefore you can produce gut of a length 
between 14 and 20" there is bound to bo a great future for it. So far no 
gut is being pnxlueed within the British Empire and once this can bo done, 
there will be a case for preferential duties which will certainly give tho 
Indian product an advantage in Empire markets.” So far as quality 
goes, the results of tho grading arc quite satisfactory considering some of 
tho best has been used for tying the enclosed cast. There are 80 millions 
of strands imported into this country. 

Tho guts ha\t! been well spoken of by tho Surgeons of the following 
Hospitals: — 

General Hospital, Madras, Military Hospital, The Curzon and Bowring 

Hospital, Bangalore, The Victoria Hasj)ital and 8t. Marthas Hospital. 

Since it was fa^rnd by repeated trials and experiments that the Mysore 
and cross-breed worms did not give a gut of sufficient length for surgical 
purposes (length of these guts are from 9 inches to 12 inches) guts were 
extracted from univoltine worms at the beginning of this year and tho 
average length of the.se guts is 15 inches. The production of guts may 
develop into an important branch of tho Sericulture industry, and if so it 
will improve considerably the position of the industry by enhancing the 
rearer’s income. 

In this connection a paper on “ Silkworm put and the possibilities of 
developing that industry in India ” has been submitted for the Prize 
Competition conducted by the Industrial Uesearcb Council, New Delhi, 
for Industrial Research Papers, 1937. 

Sericultural edtrrnfion.—Please see paragraph 3 of tho answers to 
'Question .35. 

Marketing .— The marketing of silk is of vital importance to tho develop¬ 
ment of the industry and should be well organised. One possible line of 
development is to organise a co-operative system of purchase and sale in 
producing and consuming centres. The marketing organisation set up by 
the Government of India might perhaps take up this question and attempt 
to make tho Indian silk known in the consuming centres of the Empire. 

Conditioning Mouse .—This is a r.c>cessity for developing an export trade 
and improving tho silk industry in gcner.al. It should be financed by tho 
Government of India. At lea.st two conditioning houses are necessary and 
since the Mivdras Province is an important raw silk consuming centre, the 
city of Madr.as should bo selected as a location for one of the conditioning 
houses for South India. 

Financial lusistance .—The view expressed by the last Tariff Board that 
there should be a central organisation to co-ordinatc! tho work of tho 
Provincial Governments aud States interested in Sericulture .and that this 
should be financed by the Government of India is a sound one. 
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Standardlintioti of weighU and nim.wres.—This question is of 
imporluneo mid should lie taki.ii up by the Central (iov'ernnwnt. Ihc 
Htandiirdisation of weiKlits mid nioaaures must be not only for silk but lor 
other counnodities as well. 

74. Yes, it should bo pos.sihlo to reduce the rest of pnxlnoinp ratt silk 
in Kollegal if adequate protection is n'ven for a further period. 'J ho period 
of protection should not be less than 10 years since nioasures to redneo t lO 
coats of production take a lonf; time to liccome effective. Hy cent, per cent, 
di.stribution of cross-breed seeds alone, which is possible, the prednction 
costs of cocoon can he reduced by about Do per cent, ns cros.s-biweds give 
40 Jicr cent, moro yield with lc.s.s cost per lb. of cocoon. 

Ily starting more steam filatures and by cleaning the silk waste, the 
cost can he further reduced, but the percenliige cannot be accnralcl.y 
stated in the absence of market pricc.s for a number of years for filature silks 
of different deniers. 

Tn a dry area like Kollcgal, the cultural iuiprovcnuent of mulberry is 
not ml easy task. The only method by which the quantity of leaves por 
iici'o can ho irtereasod is hy the application of mori.* farm yard manure and 
the growing of grecui inanure. Since the numher of cattle in the vilhig.i's 
is limited the nuuther of cartloads of manure that can be put on the land 
is also limited, tint hv growing horse gram green inminrc some improve¬ 
ment ctlu be brought about. This might result in a slight rccluctiou in iiie 
cost of cocoons. 'J'lie largest reduction that can be brought about is about 
40 per cent. Other items such as w.sge.s on labour, etc., are already low 
and cannot he reduced furtlior; they should be enhanced rather thmi 
reduced. 

d. Attention must bo concontratod on the production of “ Cellular 
eross-bri'cd sc'cd. There .should h(' a .special staff for working out the 
sclienio with strict snporvision all round. This will .also Ineilitato legislation 
for cent, per cent, nse of Icsti’d seed hy the roarers, bcoiiuso Covernment 
can control seed production easily by undertaking the rearing of white 
cocoons in their farms and getting Mysore .seed ciM'onns from riqnitcrl 
centres. The subvention seliome now in operation shmihl not bo .suspended 
until a moro comprehensive scheme is taken up for continuing cross-breed 
work. 


(.dl Stdtcmrnts nnd s)ijiplcmiTifar]i replir.i hondod in at the time of 
oral evidence on the I'Jth August, Iddft. 

TI'or7:.s cost of reeling tui a rharkit per dug, iroihs <ost of reeling one ll>. 
of raw sdl: of different gnulilies Inj using cross-breeds, etc. 

(1) dTiO cro.s.s-breed cocoons weigh 1 lb. 

(2) The price per lb. of cross-breed cocoons is As. 4-8, i.e., 2 pics more 
than pure M.ysore. 

(81 The percontago of double cocoons in eross-hroed cocoons is .*>. 

(4) The sale price of double cocoons .at Kollegal is As. 1-6 a lb. 


No. Particulars. 

(1) Cost of cocoons— 

221 • 
23 0 lbs. at As. 4-8 per lb. . 
20 lbs. at As. 4-4 per lb. . 


lat quality. 2nd quality. 
n.S. A. P. Rs. A. 1". 


6 9 0 


.3rd quality. 
Rs. A. r. 


0 14 0 


7 0 8 
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lUo, Partieukrt. Ist quality. 2nd quality. Srtl quality. 



Rt. 

A. 

p. 

Us. 

A. r. 

Us. A. 

p. 

'(2) Less cost of double cocoons — 








1 lb. 

0 

1 

6 





M lbs. 

1-26 lbs. . . . ^ . 


... 


0 

1 8 

0 1 

11 


0 

7 

C 

6 

12 4 

(1 14 

9 

(.3) Cost of reeling .... 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 0 

1 4 

9 


7 

12 

6 

8 

0 4 

8 3 

0 

<(4) Less cost of waste at — 








()-95 lb. at As. 8 a Ih. . 

J lb. at .\«. 8 a lb. . 

7/10 lb. at As. 8 a lb. . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 5 

7 


7 

4 

c 

7 

i) 4 

7 13 

11 

Hence cost of reeling 1 lb. of silk . 

4 

13 

8 

4 

0 8 

3 7 

11'5 

Therefore rondittn less per cent. 








of double coco<iU.s 


14-3 


12-0 

no 

Average cost . . . . 



. 


Rs. 

4-2-1-3 


Average renditta (reelablo cocoons) 


. 


12-5 



N.H .—Only renlnblo cocoons arc t.akcn into consideration wliilc fixing tho 
1-cnditta. Cross-breed cocoons eont.ain about ft per cent, double cocoons 
fioiicrally. Tbo rearer docs not sort and sell his cocoons to the reelcr. 
1'hc rwler .sorts only tho reelable cocoons nnd sells nwiiy the double cocoons. 
The double i«coons uro not reeled by ebarkn reclcrs at present. They aro 
u.sed for the snmo purpose as pierced cocoons. 

€ost of Ut quality charka nilk at the fair selling price of /l.v. 5 per Ih. of 

cocoons, 

Ks. A. 

Cost of eocoon.s= (14‘.T-t-14-3X5/100)X As. S^lftx 


A.s. 5 or . ..4 11 

Less co.st of double cocoons.0 1 

Actual cost . . . . . . . 4 10 

Keeling charges . . . . . Oil 

ft 8 

Less cost of ) lb. waste at As. 8 . . . . 0 4 

.5 4 


Plus reasonable profit for the rceler, merchant nnd 
coiiimi-ssion for the broker (As. l-C-(-As. 2-0 |- 
1 anna).. 0 .5 

5 0 

Less Ci-duty price of imported Shanghai filature 
silk . 


So tho duty required will be . 


2 2 per lb. 

3 7 per lb. 
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Colt of iit quality eharka silk at the fair selling price of As. i per lb. 

Ra. A. 

t)ost of (14’3+14'3x 5/100) cocoons at As. 4 . , 3 12 

Less cost of double cocoons.0 1 

3 11 

Reeling cost.0 14 


4 9 

Less cost of J lb. waste at As. 8 per lb. . . 0 4 

Total 4 6 

Profit 0 5 

4 10 


Cost of producing 1 lb. of 1st quality eharka silk when the cost of production 
tj reduced by about iO per cent. 

1. The present estimated fair soiling price 

per lb. of cross-breed cocoons . . Rs. 0 6 0 

2. AnticipatoO reduction in tbo cost of 

cocoons . 

3. So the cost of cocoons after reductions 

As. 0 x 65/100 Rs, 0 3 3 

4. Coat of 16 lbs. of cocoons at As. 3-3a 

Rs. 15 X As. 3-3.Rs. 3 0 9 

6 . Less coat of 5 per cent double cocoons 

at As. 1-6 per lb. Rs, 0 10 

* Rs. 2 15 9 

0. Reeling cost (present) .... Rs. 0 14 0 per lb. 

7. Anticipated reduction .... 6 % 

8 . So the cost of reeling after deducting the 

anticipated reductions As. 14x95/100 
= As. 13-3 6 .or Rs. 0 13 4 

9. Total cost of reeling—Rs. 2-15-9-1- 

As. 13-T.or Rs. 3 13 1 

10. Less cost of i lb. cleaned waste at As. 8 

per lb. . Rs. 0 4 0 

11. Therefore net cost of reeling one lb, of 

bilk.Rs. 3 9 1 

or Rs. 3 9 0 

12. Cost of reeling one lb. of 1st quality 

eharka silk Rs. 3 9 0 

13. Plus a reasonable profit for the reeler, 

silk merchant and conmiission to the 

broker Rs. 0 5 0 

14. So the fair selling price per lb. of 1st 

quality silk is .... . Rs. 3 14 0 




Number of xcormi produced from nn ounce of seed. 

Ono oz. of Mysore seed gives 49 lbs. of cocoons. 

Each lb. of cocoon counts 675. 

So 49 lbs. of cocoons count 49 x 675 or 28,176. 

Loss in hatching, rearing, etc., 20 per cent. 

So the number of worms produced in an ounce of seed is number of 
cocoons plus 20 per cent, loss out of cocoons. 

/.«., 28,176+28,176 x 20/100. 

Or 28,175+6,635 or 33,810. 

Or in round Agurea 34,000. 

If 660 cocoons are Uken per lb. of Mysore cocoons and 60 lbs. of cocoons 
per oz. of seed the number of cocoons produced from an oz. of seed cocoons 
comes to 27,500. In order to bring up to 42,000 worms per oz. of seed tho 
loss would be nearly 63 per cent. 

In order to bring up to 42,000 worms per oz. of seed, the loss would be 
nearly 63 per cent. 

49. Distance from Tuticorin to Kumbakonam is 261 miles. 

Distance from KoUegal to Kumbakonam is 391 + 381 = 4394 miles. 

The difference of freight between the two places per railway maund of 
82f lbs. is (As. 3-15 + Ab. 14) — Rs. 1-11-1 or Rs. 3-1-11. 

Therefore the freight per lb. is Rs. 3-l-ll/82 = 7-3 pies. 

From Madras to Conjeevaram the charge for a bale of 1334 lbs. is 
As. 12 by lorry. 

From Kollegal to Conjeevaram the distanco is 229+384 miles and the 
charge is (Rs. 2-14+As. 14) or Rs. 3-12. 

The difference is <Rs. 3-12 —As. 12), i.s., Rs. 3 per maund. 

This also works to about 7 pies per )b. 

Arni Road. 

From Kollegal to Arni Road is 216 + 384 miles and tho charge is 
Rs. 2-12 +As. 14 or Rs. 3-10. 

From Tuticorin to Arni Road the charge is Rs, 2-8-3 per maund. 

So the difference in freight is (Rs. 3-10—Rs. 2-8-3) or Rs. 1-1-9 or 
2'6 pies per lb. 

Bombay to Bangalore—'715 miles. 

Approximate freight is Rs. 6-0-9 per maund. 

Approxiinato freight per lb. is about 1 anna. 

17. The income derived from respective crops raised in Kollegal dry 
area— 

(1) Mulberry—Rs. 12-1+ Re. 1 for Utter and mulberry cuttings, or 

Rs. 13-1. 

(2) Ragi—Rs. 8-3-6. 

(3) Jawai—Rs. 7-9-6. 

This income is a purely agricultural income from tho lands as tho rearer 
mulberry cultivator has charged tho actual cost of Rs. 21-12 as food for 
worms. This agricultural income should not thereforo bo taken into 
account in as8e8.sing the labour the rearer and his family put for the 
rearing of worms and picking of leaves for 7 rearings during tho year. 

68. All other sorts include— 

Minchow filature (superior and common). 

Canton filature- 
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Native reeled »»ch as— 
SingehuH'fine. 

Miiiehow. 

Qubbiu. 

Miaiiiaug. 

Isatlee. 

Kabhing. 

Kuban. 

Shansi Extra. 

Lie Lieu. 


Cost at the m.vii of the Piuweotive ffmod. 

Cost of production of 1\ lbs. of raw silk by churka workimj 'J hours a dayi. 


1. Quality .... 

. 



1 st 


2 nd 

3rd 

2. ilcuditu .... 

• 



12 


10-4 


9 0 

Details. 


lls. A, 

p. 

Rs. 

. A. 

r. 

Its. A. 

p. 

]. Coat of cocoons at 4 annus ;ior lb. . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

14 

5 

3 9 

7 

2. Ciwt of labour 

. 

0 10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

U 8 

0 

3. Coat of fuel 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

D 

4. Cost of water (including wage of 









watennan) 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

D 

5. Selling ex[)Rn 8 e.s (cumuiiasion 

to 









raw silk merchants) 


0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 2 

3 

6 . Transport of cocoons 

and 









brokerage 


0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 2 

a 

7. Coutingeueios (transport charges 









of bilk, cost of oil, thread. 









skein making, steaming 
cocoons, etc.) 

of 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

6 

8 . Supervision and mnnagcincut 

• 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 1 

3 

9. Total cost of producing IJ 

lbs. 









of silk .... 

. 

G 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

4 15 

1 

10. Cost of 1 lb. of silk 

11. Deduct eo.st of J lb. of waste 

at 

4 

0 

0 

3 

9 

,'5 

3 4 

9 

5 annas 4 pies pur lb. . 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

12. Nut cost of producing 1 Ib. 

of 









silk .... 


3 

12 

0 

3 

5 

."j 

3 0 

9 

1.1. Interest on working capital 

. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 2 

0 

14. Depreciation 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

15. Profit. 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

10. Total cost of 1 lb. of silk . 


4 

0 

8 

3 

9 

10 

3 5 

0 

17. Re-reeling charges (First quality 









only) .... 

- 

0 

3 

0 






18. Pair selling price por pound 


4 

3 

8 

3 

9 

10 

3 5 

l> 
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MuUI.TINC PERIOUa AT KoLLECAI/. 



Pure Mysore. 



Summer. 

Winter. 

1 st |i€riod 

5 rlays. 

6 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

2 nd ,, 

. . 3 days. 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 (lay. 

3rd „ 

4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

4lll „ 

4 d.iys. 

0 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

£th ,, 

7 days. 

8 days. 


27 days. 32 da>-s. 



Cross-breed. 


1 st period 

. 4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

2 nd „ 

. . 3 d.iys. 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

3rd „ 

3 days, 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

4tli „ 

. 4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

5th 

. . 5 days. 

6 days. 


23 days. 

28 daj-s. 


Out of 12 months in a yoar 2 months are for the pruning period which 
sliould bo left out. Out of the rciniiining period 7 months should be taken 
ii.s summer months and three inontlis as winter months. This gives an 
average of 10/7 months per crop. Jn other words the seven months of 
summer would give live rearings and tbo three months of winter tho 
romainiug two rearings. 


D'istribution of leaf among different crops per 


l.st 

wop 

(after 

pruning) 

2 nd 

» 

. 


3rd 

09 



4th 

09 

. 


5th 

90 



6 th 

n 



7th 

ft 

. 

. . 


aero in the year. 

Lbs. 

. 1,(H)0 

OW) 

400 
3.50 
300 
31K) 

. 600 (just after a rum 

in June or .luly 
and hoforo 
pruning). 


Total 


. 3,450 
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Production of tocoont during different crops. 

lAn. 

Ist crop of 1,000 IbB. of leaves would give at 14 lbs. 


per lb. of ooeoonB ... ... 7H 

2nd crop of 600 lbs. would give 15 lbs. . 40 

3rd to 0th crops at 10 lbs. would give . , . 84i 

7tb crops at 15 lbs.33} 

Or a total of 229 lbs. pur aero. 


Details for the consum^tiori of 2,500 lbs. of leaves during the 9 days ajtet 

the fourth moult. 


Lbs. 


Ist day.200 

2nd „ 250 

3rd .300 

4th .400 

6th „ 400 


350 
300 
200 
lOO 

Total . 2,600 

The Japanese Inbonrer picks 100 lbs. of leaves a day whilst an Indian 
labourer can pick 50 lbs. per day for three crops and 30 lbs. per day for the 
remaining four crops. 

No. of days of work turned out hy the mulberry cultivator rcaner. 


6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 


Hours. 


Ist age.18 

2nd ..151 

3rd ..36 

4th.70 

6th ..252 


Total 3901 ot 10-2 daya. 


Tho leaves from an acre of mulberry is di.stributcd in tho following 
manner: —■ 

Lbs. 


1st ago 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 

4 th „ 
Bth „ 


46 

112 

170 

022 

2,500 


Total . 3,460 
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From Ist to 4tli moult tlio (|uantity of leaves uscil is 950 lbs 
After 4th moult the quantity of leaves used is *2,500' lbs. 

The number of leaf crops that u mulberry cultivator, rearer gets from 


an acre of mulberry 

is 7. This is distributed 

as follows : — 





Per cent, 

Lb». 

Ist 

crop 

September and October 

21 

724-5 

2 nd 

j » • 

November 

18 

621 0 

3rd 

»> 

> > 

Deceml)er 

1 !) 

OSS'S 

4th 

January-Febriiary 

12-5 

431-25 

5th 


Fcbruaiy-March 

10 

315-0 

Gtn 

>1 

April-May 

7 

241-5 

7th 


Juue-July 

12-5 

431-25 



Total 

. 100 

3,4.50-0 


(4) Ecnnitmicn of Eri silk worm reariruj, handed in. at Jianyalure on Ike 

I'lth August, I'JiS. 

Data. 

(1) Production of leaves per acre of castor plantation—6,000 lbs. 

( 2 ) 10 lbs. of leaves yield 1 lb. of green eo<oon. 

(d) 8 lbs. of green rocoour^l lb. of dry pierced cocoons (variable factor). 
(4) Leaf available only for about 4 months in a year. 

(.5) 4 rearings can bo had in a year. 

( 0 ) Kaeh rearing takes about 20 days. 

(7) 11 oz. = .'10,000 seeds. 

. ( 8 ) 1 1 oz. of seed yield 28,.500 (5 per cent.). 

( 0 ) 230 green cocoons= 1 lb. 

Non-recurring expenditure. 

R.s. A. r. 

Rearing trays 80 at 4 annas each . . 20 0 0 

Spinnitig baskets 00 at 2 annas each . . 7 8 0 

Ramixio racks 0 at Rs. 1-4, each . 7 8 0 

Ant cellars ....... 100 

36 0 0 

Recurring erpenditure. for eondurtimj ^ rearings a year. 

Rs. A. P. 


Cost of 6 nz.s. of eggs .at As. 12 per oz. . . 4 8 0 

Rxtra labour requirerl for pi(kin,g leaves 48 

units (girls) at As. 1-6 per unit . 4 8 0 

Waste paper for spinning . . . 0 12 0 

Depreciation on rearing appliances at 20 per 

font, per nnuum.7 3 4 

Kerosene oil.0 12 0 

Sundries. 0 4 8 


!{8 


18 0 0 
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Output of ureen cocoons for 4 roarings = 

Dry pierced cocoons =:(Rendita 1:8) . . 80 lbs. 

Rfl. A. 1’. 

Sale price of 00 lbs. of pierced cocoons at 
8 annas per lb, . . . ;10 0 0 

Cost of production as per details given above . IS 0 0 

Net additional profit on each aero by roaring . 12 0 0 


( 6 ) Letter No. li9SI3S, dated the 23rd Auaust, 1938, from T). M. .imalsad, 
Ksq., Government Textile Institute, Weishennunpet, Miidrus. 

With reference to the Tariff Board’s question No. 28 relating to Silk 
Handlooni Weaving, I furnish lierewith a statement called for by the 
President showing the wages earned by silk weavers in the maniifucluro 
of cloths partieular.s of which wore given in the an.swer. 

2. The wages paid by cloth merchant.s to handloom weavers for weaving 
four typical classes of Sarces have ulre;idy been furnished. 

But the actual wage earned by a silk weaver in a day depends upon tho 
tinio taken by him for weaving, which, in turn, depends upon the nature 
of the appliance used—whether a hand throw shuttle or a Ify shuttle slay, 
dobhy or draw-hoy harness. Tho wages per day niay, however, be taken 
approximately as follows; — 

Wages per day. 

As. P. 

(1) Plain Silk Saroo. 8 0 

(2) Saree with Figure in Border . ff 0 

(3J Sarco with Solid Border and Figure 

in Gold Thread.9 d 

1 0 for a boy. 

(4) Silk Brocade Saree . . . 10 0 p/i;.s 

2 0 tor an Assistant. 

( 0 ) Letter No. 2011-T>.j38, dated the 2Ut Srjitember, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries, ihidras. 

When I gave oral evidence before the Tariff Board at Bangalore in 
August, I was asked to send sui)pleuiculary notes in rigard to the 
following; — 

(i) Weight of green cocoon.', from the time they are removed from 
tho spinning trays. 

(ii) Capital outlay required to install re-reeling machines of tho 

■Japanese model, in a filature, of 150 hasins. | Not available.] 

(iii) Classification of silks for Tariff purposes. 

(iv) Ericulturo. 

I now enclose, for the information of the Board, notes on these subjects. 

Note on the weight of Green Cocoons from the time they auk removed 
FROM THE SpINNINC TUAYS. 

.ictual weight taken on. each i/uv. 

Date of commencement of spinning—28th August, 19:58. 

IVdc of completion of spinning—29th August, ID.'iS. 

Weight of cocoons on mb August 19:58. at 4 P.M.— 2:5 lbs. .'5) ozs. 
.W’eighl of cocoons on 3ist August, 1933, at 4 p.m. 22 lbs. 8 ozs. 
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Wpi>;ht of eocoons on 1st September, 1938, at 1 r.M.—22 lbs. .1 or.s. 

Weight of coi'oons on 2i)d September, 1938, at 4 I’.M. — 21 lbs. 13 om. 

Weight of <‘o<ooii.s on 3icl September, 1938, at 10-30 a.m.— 21 lbs, 7i oca. 
Weight of eocoons on 3rd September, 1938, at 4 r.M.—21 Ib.s. 5 ons. 

Weight of eocoons on 4lh September, I9.'18, ut 4 e.M.—20 lbs. 14 ocs. 

Weight of cocoons on 5th September, 1938, at 9 a.m.— 20 lbs. 8 ozs. 

All the cocoons were st('aincd on 5th September, 1938, at 10 a.m. 

The cocoons arc generally weighed on the third day after the date of 
completion of spinning. In this »ase the eocoons were weighed on 31st 

August, 1938, for reeling and the weight was 22 lbs. 8 ounces. On the 

fifth day, i.c., on 2Dd September, 19.38, it was 21 lbs. 13 ounces. 1 ho loss 
is therefore 22-8 rnina.s ?J-]3 or 11 ounces on 221 lbs. Hut the loss given 
out b}’ Mr. Silva is 17-5 ininvs 1.5-7 or I lb. 14 ounces. The actual weights 
taken in an accurate balance do not tally with Mr. Silva's figures. 

It will not bo pos.sihle to compel the rearers to give np the practice ol 

selling their eocoons on the third day unless the filature and country reelers 
offer the rearers pro[>ortionately higher rates for the fifth day cocoons us 
comiwred with third day cocoons. 

Claasifiattioii uf Sifks fur Tariff purpoar.i. 

The clas.sifieatiort can be as follows for raw silks booked both from 
Japanese ports and from Shanghai: — 

1. Filature white re-reeled -13/15 denier. 

2. Filature yellow re-reclod—13/15 denier. Ifi 

3. Filature white re-rceled-20/22 denier and eoavser. 

4. Filature ydhjw re-reeled—20/22 deillcr and coarser. 

5. Filature white reeled—13/15 denier, 
fi. Filature yellow reeled—13/15 denier. 

7. Filature white reeled—20/22 denier. 

8 . Filature yellotv reeled-20/22 denier and coarser. 

For silks booked from Canton and Hongkong ports— 

9. Canton filature—13/15 denier. 

10 . t'anton filatun—20/22 denier and coarser. 

11. Filature reeled duppion white • I This will alsc, ..pply to Japan 

12. Filature reeled duppion yellow .J and Slianghai silks. 

13. Dupplion hand reeled white . . ^This will epply fu *11 

y Duppioiis of Japan and 

14. Duppion hnud reeled yellow . . ) China. 

15. Hand reeled silks- white—T quality and II quality, 

10. Hand resoled silks—yellow - 1 ijuality and II cpiuliLy. 

17. Wa.stc products—I quality. 

18. Waste products—II (luality. 

Items 15 to 18 are not generally exported from Japan. 

Note.- -If a lower Tariff value is fi.\cd for silks coming from Shanghai, 
there is the possibility of Japan consigning her raw silks from Shanghai 
instead of from Kobe or Yokoliama after booking them first to Shanghai. 

Notk on Eiticui.TrnE. 

In order to give a fair trial to the e.xpcrimentB on Ericulturo that were 
started in October, 19.30, the services of a practical criworm rearer and 
Ills wife, who was a spinner, were secured through the assistance of Miss 
Cleghorii of the Department of Sericulture, Dengal. Those people brought 
with them an ounce of cri eggs and a Bcrgal eri spinning charka. 

38 A 
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Kangumli Kuppaiii, in the Cliiltoor District, where climatic (Omlitioiis were 
favoiii able and where there was an abundant supply ot castor leaves, was 
selected as the venue for <'nrrying on the experiments under the personal 
supervision of an iiiHuential jierson who was connected with a local weaving 
establishment. Several reuiings were conducted at Kiippani and Sivaram- 
puram, a vdlage 18 miles from Kuppam over a period of .six months. 

2. Tho ericulturists reported that the cocoons were superior to tho 
cocoons obtained in Rengal. A report was received from Messrs. Sankerdev 
Bilk Weaving Factory of Soalkuchi, Kamrup (Assam) to the effect that 
“ Your cocoons were good and ns white as milk, am offering Ks. 55 to fia. W 
per Bengal maund ”. 

3. The Bengal eri spinner taught a number of people (men and women) 
in tho Kuppam area practical spinning. One of them who was so trained 
W'as deputed to several eri cocoon centres whore eri worms rearing had been 
huccessfully undertaken by a number of agriculturists tbroiigb tlie propaganda 
dotie by tlie departmental Demonstrators. Though the work of rearing 
went on suece.ssfully, the work of .spinning did not keep jjaee with it as the 
agriculturi.st rearms di<l not take to spinning with the same enthusiasm as 
they took to rearing. The result was that there stocks of cocoons acx'iiniulated 
with tho agriculturists wdio were anxious to disjjose them. The yarn spun 
■was colheted and sent to the Director of Primary Education and Industries, 
Mayurhanj State, Baripada (Bihar and Ori.s.sa), who made two purchases of 
the yarn. But no further orders were received from him. 

4. Ten Ihs. ol eri yarn were olitained from the Government Silk Institute, 

Bhagalpur, and woven into clotii in the Government Textile Institute, 
Madras, and a handlooiu weaver at Kuppam. Th(‘ (lotli was taken runnd 
tho Madras market, but no inereiiaiit sliowed any interest in it and so, 
the idea of weaving the yarn into cloth was given up. Several ciuplirics 
were made thereafter in regard to pos.sihle ways of disposing of the cocoons 
and .spun yarn, in India, Europe and America. Mr. Patiiaik, the Director 
of Primary Education and Cottage Indiistriiss, Mayurbhanj State, purclias<al 
some of the yarn at R.s. 12 per seer of IU5 tolas for fine yarn and Us. 3 

per sccr of coarse yarn. SubscM|umitIy ho statin) that the price had fallen 

to Us. 10 and 7 respectively and later on that the price has gone down to 
Us. 8 and 5 respectively for a seer of 80 tolas. Finally orders from 
Mayurbhanj .stoiipod and (leoplo who had taken to spinning in some contre.s 
did not evince any fuiTlier interest in the matter. Mr. Good-Liffe of 

Warnham, Ilorseham (E’nglanJ), wlio was interested in hiimlspun I'ri yarn 
for milking neck-ties, offcied Us. 7 to R». 0 pier Ih. of yarn, but business 
did not materialise as he then wrote and said that he had decided lo 

drop this branch of his business. 

5. Various endeavours were made to find an nutlet for cocoons at 
remunerative prices. Sanipdcs of eri tocooii.s were sent to the linperial 
Institute, I.ondon, American Silk Association, Trade Commissioner, 
Vlninhurg, British Couiniereial Counsellor, Rome, etc. E.xccpt the imperial 
Institute, London, wlio advised that LOP Ib.s. of cocoons should be sent to 
Messrs. Listei and Co., Mannipgham Mills, Bradford for spinning, none 
of tlie utliers who were addresai>d in the matter gave any encouraging reply. 
Messrs. I.i.ster and Co., Ltd., spun the silk and sent 40 lbs. 14 ounces 
of spun yarn and 13 lbs. 15 ounces of noil yarn. A small rpiantity of this 
yarn was dyei! in Miidras and it took the dye very well. As against tliis 
profiortion of cocoons to yarn, Messrs. Greenwood and Hatley have given 
figures of 11 ills ‘2 ounces of spun yarn and 4 lbs. 4 ounces of noils resulting 
from tlio trcatnicnt ol 18 lbs. ol eri cocoons. Messrs. T/ister and Co., T.td., 
also stated that tlie price at which c-ri silk cocoons could be iirobably marketed 
in England is abinil \hl. |K'r lb. Considering charges such as freight import 
duly, etc., it was not found cconomiciilly possihle to export eri cocoons to 
England. 

G. Merch.nnts in Assam interested in eri cocoons were addressed in tho 
matter and though a lot of corrcspoiulciicc emsued, no definite market was 
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found for the co<^oons in that Province. It will thus be seen that every 
etlort was iiiiide to find an outlet for eri cocoons, hand.spun eri yarn and 
cri .silk cloth, but without success. The mill spun yarn (both .si)uii yarn 
and noil yarn) was convertcsl into suiting cloth in the power looms and a 
ready market was found for it at prices ranging from Its. 3-8 to Us. 1-li! 
lor a yard of 45" breadth. 

7. Economics of Eri Silkworm rearing; — 

Data. 

Quantity of leaves than can be gathered if the leaves fve removed 
from the beginning—6,1.50 lbs. or about 75 maunds of 82f lbs. 
Quantity of leaves available if they aro picked after the seeds 
are formed and fairly matured—4,500 lbs. 

Loaf available for throe months only in u year. 

At best three rearings can be had in a year. 

Quantity of leaves available for one rearing—1,600 lbs. 

Each rearing takes about 20 days. 

Ten lbs. of leaves are required to produce 1 lb. of green cocoons. 
Quantity of cocoons produced—150 lbs. 

Seven Ihs. of green oocoons; 1 lb. of dry pierced cocoons (variahlo 
factor). 

Quantity of pierced cocoons at 7 : 1—21} renditta. 

, No. of dry pierced cocoons in 1 lb.—1,500. 

Approximate number of eggs in an ounce— 17,000. 

Quantity allowed for non-hatching, otc.—1,000. 

No. of worms that can b« h.ad from 1 ounce of eggs—16,000. 
Qtmnlily of eggs required for one rearing—Two ounces. 

21 } lbs. of pierced cocoons are produced in one rearing. 

Quantity of pierced ocKoon.s that can Iw had from ono ounce of 
—lOJ Ihs. 

Norv-recurring Expemtiture. 

Ur. a. p. 

U('aring trays 80 at 4 annas each . . 20 0 0 

Spinning haskot.s 60 at 2 annas each . . . 7 8 0 

llamhoo racks 6 at Us. Id each . . . . 7 8 0 

Ant cellcrs.10 0 

36 0 0 

Beiurring Erpi'iidHure for conducting three rearings a gear. 

Us. A. P. 

Cost of 6 ozs. of eggs at 12 annaR per oz. 

at 2 ozs. of eggs per rearing . . . 4 8 0 

Extra labour required for picking leaves 48 

unit.s (girls) at 1 anna 6 pies per unit . 4 8 0 

Waste paper for spinning.10 0 

Depreciation on rearing appIianccH at 20 per 

cent, per annum.7 .3 4 

Kerosene oil.10 0 

Sundries. . . 0 12 8 


19 0 0 
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Rs. A. V. 

Output of gicen cocoons foi three renrings from 
4,500 lbs. of leaves is 450 lbs. 

Dry pierced cocoons (Ilcnditta 1 ; 7) 64 lbs. . 

Sale price of 64 Ib.s. of pierced cocoons at 
8 annas per lb. . . . . . 32 0 0 

Cost of production as per details given above . 10 0 0 

Net additional profit on caci aero by rearing . 13 0 0 


8 . Tho acreage under castor in the Province of Madras has been 
fluctuating between 250,000 and 300,000. If all the wasted leaves are 
■utilised for rearing eri worms 275,000 x 64 lbs. could be produced, or 
17,6(10,000 lbs. of cocoons which would give the agriculturists a net addi- 
tioiial income of Rs. 35,75,000. It will thus be seen there is scope for 
sotting up three or four .silk waste spinning mills for converting this raw 
material into span silk. Tho rearing of eri worms will give part-tiino 
txrupation to many of tho sgriculturists who are in ueetl of such employ¬ 
ment. They will also derive some income for the growing of castor over and 
above that obtained from castor seed. 


(7) Letter No. Id3i-D./,7S, tinted the Hth October, VJ3S, Irom the Director 
of Induntries, Madras. 

When T gave oral evidence before the Tariff Board at Bangalore in 
August, 1938, 1 was asked to send a supplementary note* in regard to tho 
economics of Eri Silkworm rearing, I now enclose for the information of 
tho Roard a statement embodying the required particulars. 


(8) Letter No. 107i-D.ISS, dated the 20th October, 1938, from the Director 
of Indiittries, Madras. 

As requo.sted by tho President during tho course of my oral ovidenco 
before tho Tariff Board at Bangalore in August, I forward copies of (i) 
tlteport of the Hericultural Expert on his vi.sit to Japan, and (ii) Note 
on the possibilities of developing a silkworm gut industry in India. 

2. In .support of iny statement before tho Board that sericulture forms 
tho main occupation in many villages of the Kollcgnl taluk, 1 forward for 
the perusal of tho Board a copy of the publication entitled An account 
of tho activities of the Department of Industries, Madras ” on page 55 
of which will bo found a definite statement to this effect. It is requested 
that tho book may bo roturnod after f>ernsal. 

3. 1 may mention for tho information of the Board that 1 have received 
a roport from the Sericnltnral Expert, Kollcgal, to the effect that the present 
price of cocoons is only Rs. 5 per mauiid a.s against from Rs. 7 to Re. 7-4 
per mound at the time when tho represcntntive.s of the Madr.TS Departs 
mont of Industries were examined at Bangalore in August. The low price 
which cocoons are realising is having an advert) effect on the position of 
the indu.stry, 

4. On page 133 of tho record of evidence tendered by the Madras 
representatives before the Board, which ha.s been aent to me for any necessary 
correction, and which will bo returned ns early as iKwsihIc, there is an error 
in the calculation of tho wages for rearing. It is stated hy the President 
that tho wnge.s for rearing would come to roughly one anna per lb. 
Actually, however, it conies to ono anna four pic.s, or roughly one and a 

• Already prink’d as an enclosure to letter, dated tho 21.st Seiitembor, 
1938. 

t Not priukxl. 
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half anna. On the basis of one anna per lb. the wages for picking leaves 
and for rearing worms were fixed by the President at As. 4-3 per lb. or 
allowing a margin of 3 pics (page 135 of the record of oral evidence) 
As. 4-(i per lb. The addition of six pics per lb. would bring the price of 
cocoons up to As. 5 per lb. which was the figure recommended by this 
department to the Board in the written memorandum which was submitted 
to it. 

SilkwoTtn Gut and the po.Mibiiifie.i of developing that Industry in India, 

Silkworm gut nn is technii^ally known is nothing but the stretched and 
hardened silk gland in the body of the silkworm. So, it is a inisuomor to 
call this as the gut, because the alimentary canal of the silkworm is also 
termed the “ Gut ”, This hardened silk gland (hereinafter called tho 
“ Gut ”) is very largely used in hospitals for surgical purposes as ligatures 
and also for fish tackles. 

2. Origin of the Gut Industry .—This industry is being carried on from a 
very long time in Spain and it was first introduced by a Spaniard. lie 
was using vinegar containing acetic acid for soaking and drawing tho 
glands from the body of the silkworm. The composition and strength of the 
solution he used is still unknown but the basic idea of extracting guts 
from the silkworms soaked in vinegar or acetic acid led to further researches 
on this subje<t. The present standard suture gut which is so largely 
used for surgical purposes all over the iWorld is tho result of rosoarchos 
carried on for a number of years. 

(ii) In India no small credit is duo to tho Sericultural Election of the 
Department of Industries, Madras, for being the pioneers in recognising tho 
importance of this industry and having carried out researches. The first 
attempt to produce tho suture guts was made in the year 1934. From that 
time onwards a number of experiments are being carried on, on tho produc¬ 
tion of these guts, from tho indigenous Mysore variety as well as from the 
foreign varieties of silkworms. Tho results obtained in this line of work 
uro very encouraging. 

3. The whole process of producing the gut is clearly do.scribed in tho 
Buccoeding paragraphs before proceeding to the economic aspects of tho 
industry. 

(i) rrcliminary Processes Involved. 

(ii) Extraction. 

(iii) Bleaching and Processing. 

(iv) Finishing. 

(i) rrcliminary Processes Involved .—^First of all, fully matured, robust 
and healthy larvie are selected. Plato 1, shows the fully matured worms with 
their shortened bodies. To arrive at the exact percentage of acid required 
and the period of immersion for soaking tho worms, several experiments 
were conducted in acetic acid whoso strength varied from 1 to 10 per cent, 
and the duration of immersion ranging from 1 to It) hours. Finally it 
was found out that worms soaked in a solution of 7 per cent, strength 
for a period of four hours gave the best of results with the suitable length 
and uniform thickness. It was also found out that guts could be produced 
from a solution of 5 to 6 per cent, and .'^oaked for a period of more than 
four hours but they were not of the standard quality. 

Plato 2 shows the mature worms put in a beaker of acetic acid. After 
an interval of 4 hours the worms are transferred to a solution of sodium 
carbonate of 5 to 6 per cent, strength to remove the traces of acetio 
acid in the worm, bcc.nuse it was found out that worms taken directly from 
the acid solution iirodincd an itching effect on the skin. Then, the wornts 
arc transferred to a solution of tannic acid dissolved in water—of ahout 
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C per cent, strength—with a little a formuldohyJc and kept for a period of 
15 minutes. This mixture ha.s heen found out to be very siure.ssful in 
hardening the matured silk gland al'ler it is treated by acetic acid. An 
equally effect proees.s is to put the mature worms in a solution of 5 per coin, 
tannic a< i(l and formaldehyde, mixed with a solution of 5 to 6 per cent, 
sodium earhonato. It has boon found that if the worms are allowed to 
soak in tlio acid .solution for more than six hours, the gland heconies very 
soft and begins to break when stretched. So, tlio optimum duration ol 
iiriniersion is four hours. 

(ii) ExfmelUnt. —As soon as the worm is taken out from the solution, tho 
month part is just removed with tho help of a pair of scissors and the body 
of the worm is then gently pressed (Plate ITT and IV show the act of 
removing the anterior part of the body of the worm with the ludp of a 
pair of scissors and tho subsequent gentle squeezing of the wornif. Then tho 
two glands inside the body of the worm come out one after the other and 
are very sliiny to touch. They are taken out and put on a piece of paper. 
Plato V shows the {uisition of the gland in tho body of the worm. The lettet.s 
marked “ g ”, “ g ” are tho two silk glands wliich are situated one on 
cither side of tho central alimentary canal. Each gland is doubly bent and 
tlio ends taper to a point. The ends are rigidly held by the thumb and 
the fore-linger of each hand and given a quick and uniform l>nll, till tho 
gland is stretched to its maximum IcnglTi. Plate VI shows the position 
of tho hand and the diawn out gut. Two coils (‘‘ c ”, ” c ” as indicated 
in tlio plate) arc formed one on cither side in the place in which there 
were the two bonds before, in the developed .silk gland. The ceati'al part 
without the two coils is tho gut proper. The uniformity of the gut mainly 
'depends upon the <|uickness with which tho gland is stretched with the 
required pulling foitee. 'I'be gnt generally breaks at the position of tho 
two coils. 

Each gland is stretelied likewise and put on a clean sheet of pajier ono 
over the other. The uiiliuLshed gut consisls of a central core of lilament 
snrroiiiided by a membrnmvms material wliich can very easily be removed. 
Plate Vfl shows tho heap of stretohed glands or the unfiiiished gut tied by 
moans of a piece of string. Then papers containing such heaps of unfinished 
guts are put in the bright sunlight for about 24 hours or more to allow 
them to dry and harden; so that the strands may become wirelike and rigid. 

(iii) Jlhachiii^. —Before tlio process of bleaching a sort rough .selection 
and grading is done aroordiiig to the length of each gut. (juts measuring 
12 '' in length and iipwarrhs (excluding the portion of the two coils) are 
selected for surgical purposes. Those which measure les.s tliau 12" i.re 
generally used for lisli ta<'kl<*s. The selected guts are made into a bundle 
by tying a thread at one end. After bundling they are dipped in a 
5 per cent, solution of Sodium (,'urlionate and allowed to soak for 12 hours 
or more in or<ler to remove impurities. They are then taken out and each 
bundle of strand is thoroughly washed in running cold water having no 
permanent harness. Afterward.s they are put in a 5 per cent, solution of 
potassium earhonato or solt soap and the solution boiled very vigorously 
for about .1 to i hours eiiiitinuously care Ix'iiig taken to renew the solution 
twice or tliriee during the operation. 'I’he pioeess of boiling and bleaching 
is done (1) to remove the soft niembruneou.s material surrounding the 
central fibre, (2) to remove the dirt and other impurities and (.‘1) to impart 
a shining silvery lustre to the gut. WTien the strands attain tho silvery 
lustre (this could be found out by just removing out a bundle from the 
boiling solution by iiieuns of a pair <if tongs) ♦hoy are removed from tho 
boiling solution, again wasfied thoroughly in running rnld water and allowed 
to dry for 12 hours or more in bright sunlight. Overboiling impairs the 
quality of tho gut bceause it has been noticed th.at guts which are boiled 
even after they attain the silvery lustre loose their tenacity. 

(iv) Finishing.—Tho guts are then removed from the sunlight, each gut 
is taken out and the portion of the gut proper is well jioJislied with a soft 
piece of polishing cloth which gives an additional finish to tho guts. It 
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forms a circular roll as the process is continued. Then the two ends are cut 
so as to remove the coils at the ends. They arc graded according to their 
length and thickae.ss. Generally, the guts obtained here, could be graded 
as medium and hue guts. The guts that are generally imported from 
abroad measure 12 " in length and they are graded us coarse, medium ami 
line, the superior being the course, and the interior being the finer ones. 
The coarser or the superior gut is obtainable only from the best univoltino 
races of worms. In the <:n.se of guts produced out of pure M.vsore variety 
of worms, they will have to be passed through an additional bleaehing 
process alter they aro boiled with a weak solution of sulphurous acid to 
get well bleached guts. They are then removed from the acid solution and 
washed several times in cold water to remove traces of acid. 

4. After the luoeess of finishing, the guts are sterilized in special 
anto-elav(\i and packed in paper covers and bo-ctes. Plato VllI shows a 
circular roll of finished guts of medium size ready for packing. 

5 . CTiPtnislru of the Henition .—The principal reaction involved in thci 
whole process of gut making is between the proteinoiis matter ol the silk 
gland and the dilute solution of the acetic acid. The change involved is 
evidently hydrolysis, and tho whole reaction may he ri'preseuled in general 
ternes as follows ; — 

n G, 4 , O 50 N ,4 S plu» a CHjCOOH 

(protein) 

n CHj C1I(NH,) COOH ptue n CH—CH. 

(Amino propionic acid) / 

CH(NH,) 


COOH 

(Hydroxi amino propionic acid) 

'Though other amino acids aro forme<l the principal products may be d 
Alanine and dl Compound of Serine, and only after the reaction of tho 
acid on the proteinoiis matter of the gland, tho latter reaches tho 

required consistency of elasticity lor stretching. 

6 . The whole process ilescrihed is luberieus and reiiuires care and 
dexterity of a person to |,'roduce .superior guts which are marketed at u 
very high rate. 

7 Several expcrimeuls have proved that the univoltino varieties of worms 
yield longer and thicker guts than the inultivolt.ne or the hybrid races. 
The guts that are now produced are in no way interior to those that ato 
imported annually from Europe. Table 1 shows the percentage of guts of 
different lengths obtained out of univoltine, hybrid and multivoltine races. 

8 F.nmnmic ii.iputs of the ln,lu.ttry.—(a) The imimrtanec of this 

industry will be well understood if tho need for silkworm guts, and the 

difference in jirico between the imported and tho indigenous guts are 

coii.sidered side by side. For example, the approximate annual consump¬ 
tion of gilts by the various Government Hospitals and private clinics is 
indeed largo. 

(b) ('oat of Production .—The cost of 100 guts that are imported from 
Europe for surgical purposes is reported to range from Rs. 3 to Its. 6 . 
The approximate cost of production in India on the laboratory scale comes 
to about rupees two only and the cost will be -still less if they aro produced 
in largo quantities on a cnnimercial scale. Table 2 shows the average cost 
of prodnrtinn of 100 silkworm guts taking into consideration tho cost of 
worms, chemicals, labour, etc. 100 worms yield 200 glands (at 2 per noriii) 
hut allowing a wide margin for wmstage, etc., 100 good guts could easily 
he extracted out of the 100 worms. The cost of 100 worms includes tho 
I'ost of seed and rearing charges. 
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(() Hence it is needless lo stress on tlio huge savitig that would amount 
to, if an indigenous gut industry is established and lurther this industry 
may also help iiumcnsely the Itrilish Umpire in the event of a war with 
any other nation when the demand for suture guts would be very great. 

9. A largo portion of India lies within the “ Silk Jfelt ” encircling Uio 
Globe and the SerieulLural Industry exists Irom time iinmemorial. “ It 
occupies an important place in the agricultural economy of the country, 
providing a subsidiary occupation and additional resources for a portion 
of a teeming population which drawes its sustenance from the land and 
affording opportunities for useful, profitable and congenial employment for 
some of the educated classes ” (Paragraph 116 of the Indiiiii Tariff Board 
Ifeport). The Provimes where the industry occupies an important position 
among the minor industries arc, the Punjab, Kashmir, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Mysore and Madras. So, mulberry .silkworm could be reared in any 
of the suitable places of these Provinces and the gut industry could be well 
started on a commercial line. Worms that feed on castor leaves, i.e., 
enworms are quit« unsuitable for the extr.aelion of guts because it is not 
possible to get a continuous hlamont owing to the contnited nature of their 
glands. So, this gut industry is entirely dependent upon the mulberry 
silkworm industry. 

10. Li/i- Hixior)/ of the fiiUcin'irm .—It is not out of plai-e to state briefly 
the metamorphosis of the .silkworm in discussing about the gut industry 
which is mainly dopendeut upon Sericulture. The life history of the worm 
consists of four stages (i) the egg, (ii) the larva, (iii) the J’upa and (iv) tho 
Iniaguo. The egg hatches into a larva nnd the larva life lasts for about .'10 
days consisting of o stages. During this period, the worm a.s it grows 
bigger slieds its skin four times and this phennmenon is r ailed moulting. 
The silk glands begin to develop well only after the ttli moult. Just 
before tho worm begins to spin it bc’comes shining in appearancr> witli the 
fully matured glands inside its body. Only at this stage the worms aro 
selected for gut pur|»o.scs and not before. The larva tiien passes to tho 
pupa stages which lusts for about 10 days and then changes into a full 
flecigcd butterfly. 

11. Tho Sericultural Industry has got very great natural resources in 
India. The economic environment, i.e., low wages, the state of unemploy¬ 
ment in tho rural parts of the country, etc., is conducive for the rearing 
of silkworms. Moreover, mulberry can bo grown in any land and is purely 
a raiu fod crop in the Mysore Plateau. It is projiagatcd by either seed, 
grafting, layers or cuttings. The climatic conditions of those parts of 
India w'hero there is Sericulture arc suitable for the cultivation of mulberry 
and rearing of silkworms. Silkworms, thrive well in plateau, pos.sessing 
an agreeable temperate climate, the temperature never falling below 75° h'. 
and rising above 100° F. with an average distributed rainfall of .flO lo 50 
inches. It has boon found out by experiments that nnivoltino worms give 
guts measuring from 12 to 16 inches in length. These guts aro reported to 
have a grc.ntcr sale as they arc in greater demand. The.se univoltine worms 
are reared in Kashmir and the Punjab successfully, niore is therefore, 
a wide field for starting the gut industry in tlio.se centres. As for tho 
Mysore plateau including Kollcgal only guts of smaller length can bo 
piodiircd and the demand and prices olfeicd for tlieBo arc not attractive. 
The gut industry can only bo thought of in the Mysore plateau including 
Kollegnl when univoltine worms can be reared successfully. 

12. Tlic two important factors that should he taken into <'onsidcrat;(in 
ill discu-ssing the possibilities of developing the gut indu.stry in India aro; — 

(i) Selection of sound silkworm seeds. 

(ii) Rearing teilinique. 

Both are equally important and to alt.ain one without attempting the 
otbi'r would givo much le.ss than half the Laltle. The two should go hand 
ill hand. 
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(i) Silkworms arc prono to Infectious diseases. As Mr. Jameson says; — 

“ Disease could be conciucrcd only by honest and careful seed selection 
coupled with the adoj)tion of modern means of disinfecting and rearing.” 
Only robust and healthy worms without any di.sease in the lot are used 
for the extraction of guts and necessarily tho original seed should bo 
perfectly free from any disea.ses. The production of good quality cocoons 
depends upon the healthy development of the silk gland and so also for 
the production of longer and thicker guts. It has been found out that in a 
worm which has been affected with pebrine or flachcric the silk glands 
are not so well developed as to give a long and uniform gut. Considering 
tho above coudilions it is obvious that the importance of providing tho 
India.i rearer with perfectly di.scn.sc-frco seed can hardly be ex.apj;erated. 

(ii) Coming to the next important factor, rii., rearing, it is really an 

art to rear silkworm.s and produce good quality spinning Worms. While 
tliHoase-frcc layings would do much it will never completely compensate for 
tho bud rearing and if the seed is not of the best, careless rearing will 
make the yield of spinning worms infinitely worse than it might have been. 
All the diseases of silkworms could be acciuircd during tlieir larval life. 
As the Sorieultural crop is greatly affected by the quality of mulberry 
leaves, care should be exercised in making .an adequate supply of mulberry 
leaves of the host variety for adopting rational and cleaner methuda of 
rearing such as providing better ventilation, spacing, cleanliness, 
systematic feeding of worms, etc., for the healthy development of the worms. 
It hus been found that worms which aro given more spacing after the 
IV moult become a little longer and consequently the silk gl.and whoso length 
is mainly responsible for the production of longer guts aro also lengthened. 
Ko, a groat deal of tocknical skill is necessary for the successful conduct of 
rearing and diseases can be controlled only by demonstration and 
propaganda of the (jfficacy of rational methods of rearing and tho uso of 

good cpiality seeds. Only such rcarera who arc experienced in roaring on 

rational methods in the Sorieultural villages should he selected for tho 
rearing of worms. Healthy seeds preferably from nnivoltine races should bo 
distributed to such rearers. The matured worms arc bought for gut purposes 
provided tho worms aro free from diseases. Tho roarer is paid for his ripe 

worms on tho same rate or a little above, tho rate at which he sells his 

cocoons for reeling purposes. He will bo readily willing to part with his 
ripe worms instead of his cocoons because (i) he saves tho labour and 
mounting charges for the ripe worms on tho cocoonages, (ii) ho will not run 
tho risk of keeping the cocoons in his house until tliey are marketed at a 
fair prl<'e and (iii) the c hances of some of the cocoons getting spoiled by rats, 
lizards aro Ics.sened. It is evident that from a single worm which would 
produce one good reeling cocoon costing about a pic or more, two guts 
fetching a few annas could be produced. Roughly, one skilled labourer who 
is ordinarily paid 8 annas a day of eight working hours can at tho minimum 
extract about 500 guts ii day .and in a factory or Government establishment 
thousands of guts could ho extracted in a day without any difficulty. 

13. Thus, it provides employment for a large number of people both 
for rearing of worms and e.xtraction of guts. Tho process of bleaching, and 
finishing requires the serviei*s of scientifically tr.aini'd men aiid thus it 
absorbs some of tiie educated classes and tackles . the unemployment 
problem which is evincing the keen interest of all the I’rovincial Govern¬ 
ments. Hence there is vast scope for this industry in India started either 
by the Government or by priv.ate ent»"rpriBO. 

It. The silkworm guts that are now produced have been pronounced 
to bo suitahl(\ for surgical purposes by some of the Surgeons working in 
tho General Hospital, Madras. Extraet from the letters of one of tho 
eminent surgeons about tho quality of tho gut is quoted below; — 

“ The sample of silkworm gut is approved a.s suitable for hospital 
use ” (By T-t.a(1ol. K. G. I’andalai, I.M.S., Superiuteudciit, General 
Hospital, Madras). 
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It is hoped that in no distant future this gut industry may become an 
important suitable side occupation wliich will make the British Empire 
self-supporting in the matter of suture guts and fish tackles. 

TABLE No. 1. 



Percentage 




No. Variety or Rooe. 

of 


Length. 


guta. 




1. Mysore 

10 

14 

inches. 


30 

9 

if 

and below. 


60 

12 

it 


2. French miivoltine and 





bivoltines 

10 

12 

1 1 

and below. 


40 

16 

ii 

a 


60 

13 

11 

to 16 inches. 

3. Kashmir iinivoltine .-ind 





bivoltines 

10 

12 

>» 

and below. 


40 

16 

t > 

»» it 


50 

13 

)t 

to 1.5 inches. 

3. Mysore x French or 





Kashmir 

20 

16 

1» 

and above. 


30 

12 

>> 

.and below. 


60 

14 

) > 


S. Japanese univ<dtine 

10 

16 

*> 



40 

12 

>i 

and below. 


60 

14 

a 


6. Mysore X Japanese 

10 

16 

} t 



40 

12 

a 

and below. 


50 

14 

i* 


TABLE No. 2. 




Ma-ximvm cost of production of 

100 guts 

mensurinij 

12 to 

H inches. 





Rs. A. 

1. Cost of 100 ripe worms . 

, 



0 8 

2. Wages . . . . 

, , 

. 


0 4 

3. Chemicals, etc^. 

. 



0 12 

4. Sterilizing and packing 

• 



0 8 



Total 


2 0 


(9) Letter No. tUiletl the 2nd November, lOSfi, from the. Director 

of Industrie.'t, Madrox, 

I return duly correctetl a cojiy of the record of evidence* tendered by 
mo and Messrs. Amal.sad and Achaya before the Tariff Board on the 18th 
and 19th of August, 1938. 

2. In the course of my oral evidence, T was asktsl by the President for 
infonnation as to the <()st of pnaluction of a pound of tlirown .silk and I 
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saiH that i would endeavour to oollect some figures and send them to the 
Board. But I regret that I have been unable to obtain any useful data. 
Thrown silk consists of both “ Orgaiizine ” (for warp) and “Tram” (for 
weft). In the case of the former, the single thread is first given about 18 
twists to the inch, then doubled. Thereafter the double<l thread is twisted 
into one combined thread, which is krulwn as “ Organzino ”, which is tho 
kind of thrown silk imported from .lapan. “Tram” is made up of three 
or more single threads folded together and then given a light twist (four 
or five turns to the inch). This is also known a.s thrown silk yarn, but no 
such yarn is imported into India. I understand that there is another kind 
of organr-ino pre^tared in India which is known os “ goddu-huri ”. In this 
ca.se, the single thrimd is not twisted before being doubled but is simply 
folded together, (us in the case of tram), and then twisted like the ordinary 
organzine. This variety also is not imported. I am informed that in a 
throwing mill, all the three varieties meiitione<i above arc prepared 
Riinultaiicously in varying quantities and that it is not, therefore, possible 
to state the cost of throwing a pound of raw silk, especially if the figure ia 
to be supjjorted by the actual expenditure in<‘urrcd in a factory over a 
period of years. 1 am inff)rmed that the division of cost between tho 
tlii-oe varieties is largely a matter of averages which each factory deU'rminos 
for itsedf according to its output of each variety. Mr. F. L. Silva informs 
me that the cost of throwing a pound of raw silk into orgiiiizino in Banguloro 
may be ostimated at Rs. 1-8 iicr lb. for 20/21, the standard denier, but 1 
am not in u position to check or vouch for this figuic. 

d. Tho question of granting tho silk haiidloom weavers a subsidy simil.ar 
to that provided by the Government of India for the cotton handloom 
weavers was also discu.ssed, and I agreed to supjily the Board with a niito 
on the subject. I accordingly addressed the several Directors of Industries 
requesting them to let me know the consumption of natural silk in their 
Provinces. The Director of Industries, As.sam, and the Sui>erintendcnt of 
Industries, Delhi state that it is not possible to supply statistics of the 
coiisumptiun of iiatuial .silk. 1 consider that the question of what would 
constitute a reasonable and etiuitable basis for the allocation of tho 
MiggcsU'tl subvention might .suitably be di.scusscd nt the Confereiicc ol 
Directors of Indiislries in charge of sericulture at Galciitt.'i on the 16th and 
17tli of .N'ovcmber 1938. Tho most equitable ha.Ms would seem U> be tlio 
lonsiiiiiptioii of natural silk unless the difficulty of obtaining sufficieiilly 
reliable llgiircs proved to be insurmountable. 


(10) Letter No. jSS, dated the fdh Vnemher, IWJS, from the ptrector 

of Induilties, Modnis. 

T forward a not<> by th(> Sericultural ExpiTt embodying tlic information 
which you tasked him to send ou to you when he was at Calcutta last month. 


Note. 

1. Irifoniiafion of Handed Sdk and State Si/Fim'i/i/.—M y report on the 
Japanese silk industry contains the following information on page 79: — 

“ It can he stated that the Government indirectly controls the whole 
itidustiv and in times of dc))rcssion .suhsidi.scs the industry. In 19,10, 
when tile price of silk went down, Govcrnineiit jias-sed the .Silk Compen¬ 
sation Law giiaraiite<'ing banks financing the raw silk industry against 
lo.ss lip to 60 million yens over a period of years. This was done on 
account of the vital importance of raw silk trade to Japan. Prices 
iluctiiated ma-llv during 1«.‘12 touching yen .190 per picul in May, .ven 
1(00 in \ucust’aiid settling at about 9(X) towards .the end of the year. 
The importance of the industry obliged the Government to undertake 
large expcndilurc in the purchase of stocks and other measures aud. 
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loss amounting to !)o million yen has been iiirurred of which 45i million 
yon is to bo borne by (toverumont, 384 million yen by the silk reclers 
and the remainder by tho banks. The withdrawn stocks amount to 
98,000 bales and they are still lying in the go-<lowns and it is feared 
that any attempt to release them for sale in. the open market will bring 
down prices 

• fairly clear that the price paid by tho Japanese Gwernment is 

'w , of 1,250 yens and what they have been realising is 

about 455 yens. 

11. /avoires ^test. Throe invoices* (copies of originals) aro enclosed 

months of September and O.-tobor 
1938. Tile South Indian market opinion is that Japanese silk.s arc not 
willing at all now but number of varieticis of Shanghai silks are wming in 
large quantiiies. It is reported that 2,000 bakyt of Shan^iai silk havo 
rcH^iitly been purehaaed by Messr.s. Nagindas Foolchand Ohinoy of Bombay. 

2, On an average, the freight charges are 35 dollars for 133 lbs. of silk 
or ono piiml to Bombay port, i.e., about two urrna.s from Shanghai. It will 
be a little more from Kobe or Yokohama. The freight charges to Madra.s 
are almost double that of Bombay a.s the steamers do not call at Madras 
direct but reshipment is effected at Singapore. This is clear from Invoice 
No. 2. 


(11) Demi-nffinal letter No. ISiC,, dated the 7th Deeemhcr, HtSfl, from F. I. 
Jinhimtoola, E.tq., Pre.vdent, Tarifj Board, to L. 7). (irecn, Esq., 
THre.rtor of Industries, Madras. 

May I refer you to your letter No. 1024-0/38, dated tho 2i\d Novcinher, 
10.38, which accompanied the corrected oral evidence? You very kindly 
promi.si'd to give mo a statement with regard to the working of the .subsidy 
to be granted to the silk handloom weavers. I did raise tins jxiiiit in tho 
Dirwtors of Industries’ (kiuferonoe, hut no useful suggestion was made. 
Could you let nio know whether you want tho Board to consider this matter 
and if so, on what lines? 


(12) T). 0. No. I0:>4-I)/.W, diite<l the 2M.I, ‘Beecmher, lO.l.S, from L. B. Green, 
Esq., IHreetur of Industries, Madias, to F. I. liahuntoolu, Esq., 
President, Tariff Board. 

Will you please refer to you D, O. No. 1.316 of the 7th December, 19:18. 

1 consider that, as stntcil during the oourso of mv oral examination at 
Bangalore, it would be desirable, in order to promote the production and 
consumption of indigenous silk, for tho Governiuciit of India to nfford <a 
Rutisidy to the silk handloom weaving industry employing country silk en 
the analogy of the .subvention granted to the. cotton handloom weaving 
indu.stry. Such a subsidy coold be utilisod to the best ndvant.ago for 
organising and developing silk handloom weavers’ co-operative societies. 1 
thought originally that the subvention could most suitably be based on tho 
consumption of raw silk in the several Provinces and States, but as it 
.seems impo.s.sible to estimate with any degree of prwision the consumption 
of raw silk, tho subsidy might, T suggest, lie based on the number of silk 
looms ill eai h province, 

2. Tho manuf.acturo of silk cloth constitutes an important branch of the 
handloom weaving indu.stry of the Province of Madras and although the 
production of raw silk i.s centred in the Kollcgal taluk, the silk weaving 
industry in tho Province, which cou.siimcs indigenous us well as importod 
silk, is carried on in several pl.ices. The consumiition of raw silk in tho 
Madras Provinco (indigenous as well as imported silk) may bo estimated 
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awroximatcly at If) lakhs or «mo iiiillion Ihs. per aiinuin. Tlio centred of 
silk weaving and the aiiproximate nuinhor of hKinis in each locality are 
.sUown in the following statement; — 


Cnnjeovaram... 

Kumbakonam. } 7(53 

'T'lnjo'-e.l’040 

Dharmavaram.] 5 Q 0 

.1045 

Gudiyatham.gyl 

Peddapuram.gOO 

Arni. 505 

Kollegal.320 

Tricliinopoly and suburbs.2].'! 

Knttalam.1G2 

Mayavaram.100 

llayadrug 58 


weaving industry as given 
f a subsidy is pnivided for 
say for a period of five 


3. Considering tho distribution of the silk 
in the preceding paragraph, it may be sufficient 
the formation <if about 12 (■o-op<'rative soc 
years. The subsidy for a society may be fixed at Us. 60 per mensom 
calculated as below, on the basi.s of tho ovorhouJ charge for running a 
Soiuety : — 

Rs. 

Rent. 

Manager and Accountant 
Peon ..... 

Night Watchman . 

Ollier expenses 


10 

20 

6 

4 

20 


It would also bo very helpful if each society could be given a non-recurring 
grant of Us. 1,000 which could K* applied as paid-up share capital in order 
tx) assist a sn< iety in purchasing strs'ks of raw silk, etc. It would also bo 
advantagooiLs if, instead of providing for a Marketing Officer for silk 
cloths, a maximum subsidy of six pies per yard was given to each society 
on tho cloth produced and .sold within a period of three months from the 
time of production. 


4. I regret .that, owing to extreme pressure of work prior to my procieed- 
ing on leave, I have not been able to reply earlier to your letter. 


17. Govemment of the Punjab. 

(1) Letter, difed the Jiihj, 19.%S, from the Nccrctnn/ fo Onvernment 

Vunjdh, VAiviridty and Industries Departments. ' 

Subject : —Pkotrction for the Sericui.tural Industry. 

In reply to your letter No. .510, dated tho 14lh May, 1938, T am directed 
to forward a copy of a letter No. 120-S, dated the 1st .Tuly, 19,38, from tho 
Director of Industrie-H, Punjab, together with six copies of replies to the 
questionnaire relating to Haiidloom Industry received with your letter under 
reply. Copies of replies received from the three firms mentioned in the .3rd 
paragraph of the Director of Industries’ letter are also enclosed. 
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Copy of letter. No. dated the l.'<t July, 103S, from the, Dirertor of 

Industries, Punjnh, to *hf Secretary to Oovernment, Punjalj, Electricily 
and Industrie.^ JJeixirtmenls, SiniUi. 

Subject PnoTEcriON roii the Sericcltural Industry. 

With iT'ferenre to Punjnh Oovurniiient endorsement No. 2037-1. & L. 
38/20052, dated the 2nd June, 1938, on the subject noted above, I have the 
honour to forward lioiewitli the reply to the 0'>o-'*l*“nnnire for Local Govern- 
nioiits Sericulture Enquiry (Handlooin weaving) with two spnro copies. 
Eivo more spare copios will be submitted to Government by the 5th instant. 

2. As desired in paragraph 3 of the Secretary, Tariff Board’s letter 
No. 510, dated the 14th May, 19.38, copies of the questionnaire wore 
forwarded to the undermentioned 25 silk, artiiicial silk and ini.Kturo goods 
weaving factory owners in the Punjab: — 

1. Messrs. Knshi Ram Amar N.ith, Tjiwrenco Road, Amritsar. 

2. Messrs. Mungoo Mall Lai Chand, Krishna Lungi Factory, Batti 

Hatta, Amritsar. 

3. Messrs. Sat Nam Weaving Factory, Katra Sher Singh inside Tlall 

Gate, Amritsar. 

4. L. Kanshi Ram of Messrs. Hira Wmdlon and Silk Mill, Ghee- 

Mandi, Amritsar. 

5. L. Salig Ram of Me.asrs, llarbans Lall Chuni Lall, Grand Trunk 

Road, Amritsar. 

6 Measrs. Badaf-ud-din Ahdul Majid, Silk Weaving Factory, inside 
Hathi Gate, Amritsar. 

7. Messrs. Textile Manufacturing A-ssociatioii, Chowk Katra Ahluwalia, 

Amritsar. 

8. Mr. Dowan C. Mehia, Mchra Textile Mill, Jail Rond, Amritsar. 

9. L. Shori T.nl of Messrs. Nathu Mali Shori Lall, Guru Bazar, 

Amritsar. 

10. L. Kahan Chand of Messrs. Karam Chand Kalian Chand, Prabhu 

Weaving Mill, Outside Gurgiana, Amritsar. 

11. Me.ssrs. Bharat Udhar Cloth Manufacturing Company, outside 

Ghee-Mnndi, Amritsar. 

12. L. Kidnr Nath, Proprietor, Model Silk and Woollen Factory,. 

Kaulsnr, Amritsar, 

13. L. Panna Lall, Proprietor, Imperial Textile Mill, Pulti-Ghar, 

.\mritsar. 

14. Messrs. Balloo Mall Chuni I/iill, Hoshiarpiir, 

15. Messrs. Rallia Ram Miirli Lull, Bazar Noliariun, Jullundur City. 

10. Messrs. Kliushi Ram Thukar Daas Ohri, IToshiarpur. 

17. Messrs. Kishan Chaml Ram Suran, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

18. Messrs. Kanaya Mall Nanak Chand, Ba.sti Guzaii, Jullundur City. 

19. Ij. Gujar Mall of Messrs. Middi Mall Bubu Lall, Ludhiana. 

20. U. S. L. Amar Nath, Nationals Limited, Ludhiana. 

21. L. Bnnwari Lall of Messrs. Ball Silk Weaving Factory, Ludhiana. 

22. Mr. 1 lassain-ud-din. Secretary, Weavers’ A.ssuciation, Ludhiana. 

23. Seth Tej Bhan of Messrs. Thakar Da.ss Ghannu Mall, Multan City. 

24. Ii. Chhatta Ram of Messrs. Chhattu Ram & Sons, Multan City. 

25. Mr. Piyara Lull, Punjab Weaving Factory, Siulkot. 

3. Replies have .so far been receivc'd onl.y from Nos, 16, 21 and 25. Fiv« 
copies of tho replies of each arc submitted herewith. 
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[Enclosure I.] 

Beplies to Randloom Questionnaire. 

1. Tho total number of handlooin weavers in the Punjab ongURed iu tho' 
branches of handloom industry referred to in the question aro shown 
bolow ; — 

(i) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving pure silk 

goods only.2,000 

(ii) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving both cotton 

and silk mixed goods (i.«., in making cotton 
piece-goods with silk borders) 600 

(iii) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving cotton goods only: — 

(а) Wholo-time . 200,899 

(б) Part-time ....... 67,355 

Total . 268,254 


The above figures require a word of explanation. In the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment memorandum submitted to tho Tariff Board in 193.3, tho number of 
handl(x>m weavers engaged in weaving pure silk goods only was stated to be 
3,000. There has since been a fall in tho intervening period in the number 
of silk weavers. As will be observed from the replies to other questions of 
the Questionnaire, spun silk has proved more popular than real silk and 
accordingly there has been some diversion from pure silk we.aving to spun 
silk weaving. The number of .spun silk weavers is cstim.ated at about 
4,000 to 6,000. So that if spun silk weavcr.s are included amongst silk 
weavers (pure), there is a total of between 6,000 to 7,000 engaged in tho 
industry. 

The production of cotton pieee-good.s with silk borders has practically 
gone out of vogue giving place to sfiun silk screes and mixture goods which 
are in some cases cheaper and better looking tlian cotton sarees with silk 
borders. Secondly the Punjab imports fairly largo quantities of cotton 
aarooa with silk borders from Madras and Calcutta with which tho local 
products cannot compote in price and quality. 

Tho figures regarding cotton wejivcrs were collected sometime in 1935. 
As there has been no survey of the cotton liandloom industry since then, 
tho figures for 19:16 have been given in reply to this question. There has 
been no appreciable change in tho numbers of cotton weavers in tho Punjab 
since 193.5. 

In addition to the figures given above it may be mentioned th.st there 
are in the Punjab about 25,000 weavers engaged on the prorluction of 
artificial silk, staple fibre yam and mixture goods, besides about 5,000 
weavers engaged on weaving woollen goods. It may, however, be noted that 
the weavers do not religiou.sly stick to weaving only one particular class of 
fabrics and their numbers keep on changing from one class of goods to 
another class according to tho prevailing demands of tho market and change 
of seasons. But the figures given above may be taken to be .a. fairly correct 
estimate of the weavers engaged on different kinds of fabrics in this 
province. 

2. The silk weavers obtain their supply of raw materials from tho 
merchants and stockists or from tho middlemen who have established shops 
in overy silk weaving centre. Tho raw silk consumed in the industry i.s 
both Indian and imported. Among Indian qualities Kashmir silk is most 
prominently used. Other varieties are received from Bongal (Mald.ah) and 
Mysore. A .small though increasing quantity is produced locally in tho 
province. L.argo quantities of silk yam used to bo imported from Yarkand, 
but during 1937-38, there wore no impodU of Yarkand silk yarn as tho 
Yarkand trade was reported to bo oompletoly shifted to Hussian markets. 
Spun silk artificial silk yarn, staple fibre yarn and gfild thread .are all 
imported mainlv from .Japan excepting for some quantities from Italy and 
China A small quantity of gold tlurcad is obtained from Delhi. 
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The pricti paid p<'r Ih. in June, for various qualitios of yarns used 

in tlio IMinjab is Kiv’t'n tsdow : — 


Uaiv Silk — Kashmir — 

18/22, -MIX'), 4f)/15, 90/110 

Bengal (Maldnli)— 

18/22, :io/0r), 40/45 . 

I’anjah - 

.'«)/;«, 40/15, 00/110 .... 

•/(I pan— 

30/35, 40/45, Lari brand .... 

Suiiehri .... 

Uupoliri .... 

li(Uy — 

30/35 , 40/45, Italy brand .... 
Chino (n’wived tlirough Mandalay)— 

30/35, 40/45, 90/110 Maya and I>ovi brandn 

Mysore (tw isted)— 

18/22, 30/35, 40/45, 90/110 . 

Silk yarn twisted not imported. 

Spun silk — 

Por lb. 

Its. A. 

5 «8 

4 12 

6 0 

5 0 

3 12 

3 12 

3 10 

3 12 
to 

4 0 

G 8 

Count of yum. 

Quality mark. 

Place of manU' 
factnro. 

Ratos. 

Weight per 
bundle. 

Spun silk. 



K«. a. p. 

lbs. 

140/2 . 

B, Fuji 

Japan 

53 8 0 

11 

»> « • • 

2, X . 

If • 

53 8 0 

11 

*# « . . 

Nitto Mixed 


38 8 0 

11 

w « • • 

B, Nilko 

Italy 

61 8 0 

11 

160/2 

.. 

•» « » 

52 0 0 

11 

If • • . 

2. X . 

Japan 

.52 10 0 

11 

210/2 

3, X . 

f» • 

58 0 0 

11 

ft , « . 

3, S . 

.1 

56 8 0 

11 

tf , . . 

B, Fuji 

»f • 

55 4 0 

11 

** • • • 

1, X . 

tt * 

55 0 0 

11 

*» • • • 

3, A . 

ft • 

54 0 0 


r» • * • 

Nilko Mixed 

Italy 

45 8 0 


„ . . . 

Malan „ . 

Japan 

43 4 0 

11 

fj « • * 

Malan 

ft • • 

55 0 0 

11 

♦i • • • 

Fuji mix 

f» • • 

45 0 0 

11 
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Count of yarn> 

Quality mark. 

Place of mana- 
iaatan. 

Bates. 

Weight per 
Inmdle. 

Tvti. 



Rs. A. r. 

Ibe. 

60/2 .. . 

Saraswali . 

Italy 

7 8 0 

2 

00/2 . 

Cow . 

•» • • 

7 10 0 

2 

80/2 .. . 

I» • • • 

n • 

00 

oc 

e 

2 

Tuasa. 





140/2 . 

B, Fuji 

Japan 

39 13 0 

11 

120/3 

f» • • 

»» • • 

30 4 0 

11 

8iUt loatte yam. 





. . . 


Japan- 

1 6 & 

1 

40/2 .. . 

•• 

*» • * 

1 8 0 

1 

Aftifital aiVc yam. 





W0,A . 

Lai Qhora > 

Japan 

7 8 0 

10 

UiOAAA 

•• 


7 6 6 

10 

IfiOdiiU . 





120 „ . 


#* ♦ • 

8 0 0 

10 




8 4 9 

10 

300 Art . 

.. 


7 12 0 

10 




260 A . 







•» 

7 U 0 

10 

Oold thread. 





Rusaift-XiOinetta (lower 



0 8 0 


quality.) 



to 





0 12 0 
pur tola 


Delhi-real 



1 2 0 





tr> 





I 8 0 
per tola. 



3, Yarn :nacl« from staple fibre is generally used in the welt in weaviii;' 
spun silk goods. 

Taking up tlie important stations: In Ludhiana and Hoshiarpur the 
proportion is 60 per eent. .staple fibre yarn and 10 iwr cent, spun silk. 
Tn Sialkot and Jafapur Ja.ttan orjual quantities of staple fibre and s))un 
silk yarn aro u.sed while in Amritsar the proportion of .staple fibre yarn 
used varies from 35 to 50 per cent. All staple fibre yarn used in the Punjab 
is reported to bo imported from Japan. The prices of staple fibre yarn of 
various counts at Amritsar at« shown below: — 

39 .V 
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Number of count. 

Desoription of quality. 

Rato per bundle of 10 Ibe. in 
B8. 

Middle of May 
1938. 

17th Juno 
1938. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

20/2 . 

Mikko . 

8 7 0 

9 8 0 

30/2. 

*» * * ' 

8 8 0 

0 e 0 

308 . 

• 

8 4 0 

10 0 0 

408 ..... 

ParumouDQt . 

8 8 0 

11 6 0 

00/2 . 

•* 

11 3 0 

n 6 0 

80/2 . 

» 

13 4 0 

14 2 0 

100/2 . 

” 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 


4. Ex(!cpting at Multan and Khuahub whero staple fibre yarn lias not 
yet found favour among silk weavers, staple fibre goods have practically 
ousted s|)uu silk goods at all other silk weaving centres in the province. 
iStaplo fibre yarn wa.s introduced in the Punjab tnarkots early in 1937. 
lieforo the introduction of staple fibre yam T^udhiana used to produce 
about Ks. 25 lacs worth of spun silk goods. During the last year only two 
lacs worth of spun silk goods were turned out at Ludhiana while the value 
of staple fibre giaids and artificial silk goods mode at this centre amounted 
to nearly Us. fifty lae.s rogistoring an increo-se of about Us. twenty-five lacs 
within the ln.st two years. In Jiilalpur, Jattan and Sialkot, .staple fibre yarn 
is rojiorted to have replaced spun silk to the extent of about 75 per cent., 
whilo at Amritsar tho replacement of spun silk by staple fibre yarn is 
eatini.af>>i! at nearly 80 per cent. The .staple fibre goods ba.vB been well 
received in tlio market by the poorer and middle classes on account of their 
softncs.s and silky feel and low prii'cs. It is now generally known both by 
tho prixlucers and the consumers that staple yarn goods do not retain their 
looks after two or three wasliings and arc not durable, and lienee some 
factory owners, weavers and cloth merchants have oxpres.scd the opinion 
that the importance and populnritv of staple fibre yarn proilucls is likely 
to 1)0 short lived. Uut cheapness and attractive look will still enable tho 
staple fibre yarn to retain some footing in tho market. 

5. -All the four operations iiK-ntionod in this question aro done by tho 
weavers tbemsclvos with the help of their family members. In .some cases 
c.(7., at Multan, twi.sting, ilyeing, doubling and warping aro done by 
different people specialising in each operation. Yarn and silk is received in 
war)! form. 

Tho Amritsar factory owners do the twisting work in their own factories 
but got tile winding done by outsido feniolc lalmur who do it in their own 
homes. All other processes are pciformtxl by the factory enqdoyce.s. 

6. AVan) is always twisted- collrKniially teniied at Amritsar us Vntnl —and 
the weft used is mostly witlioiif .any twist. Only in a few eases is Vatal 
weft uscri. Tho Aniiitsar fuetories employ org.i.nziiio silk (twi.sted) in the 
warp and raw silk gummed or dcgumined, white or dyed according to 
rocpiiremcnts in the weft. 

7. Tho orgnni.sation of the silk industry (>j)ncrally speaking still coutinues 
tr. bo in tho hands of the nu'icli.inl.s who fin.ance it, excepf iiig in tho cases 
of a small minority of weavers who pvirchase their own yiirn and .sell their 
products thcinsi'lves nr whore the weaver works for wage.s ter factoiy owners 
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ia their factories. At Sialkot the merchants are tho proprietors of weaving 
factories and exploy weavers both on piece-wage system and monthly basis. 
In Jalalpur, Jattan, tho wcaver.s’ work for the merchants on piece-wage 
system both in their (K>ttaees and in fax'tories. At Khushab cloth 
merchants supply yarn to tho weavers and get the goods manufactured on 
piece-wage system. In Amritsar tho raw silk weaver is mostly financed by 
the merchant, hut the spun silk industry is largely in tho hands of factory 
owners. In Multan the weavers work for Ustakurs who receive tho yarn 
from merchants and supply it to tho weavers for weaving. Tho Ustakar.t 
charge lie. 1 to Re. 1-4 per warp supplied to the woa\ors. 

The weavers are generally sati.sficd with the pre.sent syst<'ni of financing 
the industry by merchants. They get a fair deal from the mcrchiints in 
their dea-Iings with them during tho busy season, but in tho slack season 
the middlemen gets tho upperhand over the needy weaver. Owing to tho 
high price of tho raw material, tho weaver who is generally poor cannot 
afford to make heavy investments on his own account. Accordingly the 
middlemen who finances the industry during tho slack season and runs tho 
risk of future fluctuations in the market besides incurring expenses on 
storage of sto<!k.s and loss of interest on tho capital blockod is in a position 
to dictate his own terms. 

Tho main problem of tho weaver is the marketing of the finished goods. 
He needs some help in designing as well. A marketing organisation 
somewhat similar to the ones provide<l for cotton goods under tho grants 
made hy the Government of India should ho a great help. 

8. The silk weavers of Multan produce (hiUnuhin. Jfnnuti, Lungis- 
Te.hhand (loin cloth) Viitka, (farbi and handkerchiefs, Tliere has been no 
change in the production since the time of the last Tariff Hoard. Tho 
varieties and designs produced at Multan stand in a class by themselves 
and do not .suffer from foreign competition as there are no imported fabrics 
that compete directly with them. Similarly there is little direct foreign 
competition from imported goods in Lungis and Durvui produced at 
Khushab, and in dupaltas, Lungis and suitings produced at Jalalpur, Jattan 
and Sialkot, while in shirting cloth thero is severe foreign coinpetition. 
The production of silk durvai sarecs, dupatta, lungis, suitings and 
shirtings at Amritsar is reported to have gone down considerably on account 
of replacement of these go^s by mixed staple fibre materials, while suitings 
and shirtings also cxporionco keen foreign competition. 

Another important loaturo of tho iiitorvcning period since the time of 
the lust Tarifl Hoard has been the heavy fall m prices of imported goods 
as compared with those prevailing in 19.TI. Comparative figures in respect of 
certain varieties arc given below: — 


Dosoription of goods. 


Dimensions. 


Prices in Prires in 


Its. jitT yard. 


(i) Boski Shangi (Ijal Cora) 29" x fk) yards 

(ii) Spun striped . 27"x25 ,, 

(iii) Palace Plain . . 54"x2o ,, 

8 m / in 

Mixture of silk and urtifieial sdk— 

(i) Hari Chall (satin-cotton 

and silk) 33"x25 ,, 

(ii) Silk Pachranga (Pure 

silk and artificial .silk) 27" x 25 ,, 


Artificial Silk Shenre (Anda Boski)— 


(i) llangin Pata . 26" x 24J 

(ii) Satin Plain . 26" x 30 

(iii) Shoo7« Plain . 26"x50 

(iv) Taffeta flowered . 26"x30 

(v) Shajian Crepe . 36" x 25 


Jt 


1 5 0 

2 0 0 
2 14 0 


17 0 

1 14 0 


0 11 6 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
1 2 0 


Us. per yard. 
6 13 0 
0 13 0 
13 0 


0 10 0 
10 0 


0 6 0 
0 4 6 
0 5 9 
0 4 8 
0 11 0 





9 <fe 15. A statement showing fclie tivtal production of goods made from 
■ilk, yarn, .<»i)un silk, artifi<'ial silk yarn and gold thread and the approximate 
Value of annual production is given below: — 


Dcaoription of aaterialt. 

Raw silk 
Silk yam 
Spun silk . 

Art.ifioial silk yarn 
Gold thread 


ATUiaal 
pmduotion 
of yards. 

6,000 

16,00,000 

40,00,000 

6,00,00,000 


Value in 
rupees. 

5,000 

15,00,000 

.10,00,000 


1,15,00,000 
S,e00 teJas. 45,000 


Ji/iu) tilk .—The el(>bli.s produced are tie cloth and .shirting. 

Sill: jinrn .—One third of the figure's only nhout Rs. 5,00,0(X) are in resiK-ct 
of cloths iirodiiced with twisted silk in warp .md r.aw silk lu a'eft. Tho 
varieties turned out are real tinrrtti, lutu/t .and iekbiitid. The rest of tho 
figure.! are in respect of .suitings, shirtings, ihirvni, fi/npi.i, tihlmiul and 
d/upattas produced with spun silk in the warp and r.iw silk in the weft. 

Sj/'.iii ailk. -The figures reproeeot good-s prodiuied with spun silk for 
warp and weft and .spun silk in warp and staple fibre yarn iu weft. The 
proportion is estimated at one-third of the toraier qualities aiul two-thirds 
for mi.ved gcKiJs. 

Arti/itial xiLk yarn .—Tho gooda, i«ehi<h>d in this category have artificial 
silk yarn both in tJie warp and weft—duU and luntre. 

Gold thread .—Tlio qualities produced include papris, tehlxinds and gotti. 

10, n and 12. A statement showing (il tho nuBiher of days gwnerajly 
taken hy a tten\-er to produce finished article from silk yarn, spun silk, 
urtiiietal silk yam and gold thrciad (ii) kind of .silk yi.sed and quantity in 
each case and (iiil the tength and hnsadth of the finished article and (iv) 
average retail price is given below. Raw silk aa such is not used in warp. 
It is tii-st re-reeled, si7/>d and twisted. Raw silk is extensively used itl 
the weft pnrticiil.'irly in daryai cloth. 


Dcuoclption of 
c'loLh.. 

Kind of material 
used and quality. 

T.ength and 
breadth of t^c 
piece. 

Tioip taken 
in tho produc¬ 
tion of finished 
piece per day 
of 9 hours 
on an avo- 
rago. 

Average retail 
prtec. 

Silk yarn. 




Rs. a. 

(a) Paryui ftnd 
Gulbadan. 

Warf 28/32 twist cd 
silk, weight rt.'il lbs.. 
Weft t.q/tO .jaw 
silk, weight 1'57 lbs. 

I-ength 72 to 
7{i yards 

width 22J’ 

27 days. 

1 4 per yard. 

(t) Mas h a d i 
I.urgi. 

Warf 28/32 twisted 
silk, weight 1'26 
cliKatank, weft 

28/32 denier raw 
silk, weight 2'60 
chhiitiink. 

I/pg(h 5} yards 
width 20*. 

2 n 

7 8 per piece. 
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Deeuriptien of 
clotii. 

Kind of material 
used and quality. 

Length and 
breadth of thu 
piece. 

Time taken 
in the produc¬ 
tion of fini-shed 
piece peT day 
of 9 hours 
on an aver 
age. 

Spun ailk. 




(u) Suiting 

Warp 140/2 spun 
silk, weight 1‘02 
ounces per yard, 
weft 140/2 spun 
silk, Weight 102 
ounces per yard. 

Width 28' to 
29'. 

5 to 6 yards 
per day. 

(b) Shirting 

Warp 210/2 spun 
silk, weight -96 
ounces per yard 
weft 210/2 spun 
silk, weight -06 
ounces per yard. 

Ditto 

7 to yurdd 
per day. 

(c) Sarce 

Wart) 210/2 spun 
siiK, wuight 164 
ounces per yard, 
weft 210/2 fpun 
silk, weight 1 54 
oujiccs per yard. 

Length 5 yards 
width 45'. 

74 yardci por 
day- 

(d) Darysi 

Warj) 140/2 spun 

silk, weight ‘9 

ounoes por yard, 
weft 35/40 raw 

silk. Weight '54 

ounce per yard. 

Length to 72 
to 7.6 yards 
width 22J'. 

15 dayH por 
piece. 

(e) Suiting 

Warp 140/2 spun 

Width 27' to 

6 yards {)er 

silk, weight 1 'lO 
ounoes per yard, 
weft 100/2 stahlc 
litre yarn, weight 
225 ounces per 
yard. 

29'. 

day. 

Artiflciul silk 
yam. 




(a) Boeki plain 

Wnrf 150-1), weight 
1-3 ounces per yard. 
1) weft l.'iO, weight 
1-3 ounces i)cr 

yard. 

Width 27' to 
29*. 

10 yards per 
day. 

(b) Spin Bhirt- 
ing striped. 

Warp 160-1), weight 

1 ounce per yard, 
weft 150.D, weight 

1 ounce j)cr yard. 

Ditto 

8 yards per 

day. 


Average retail 
price. 


Re. A. F, 

1 12 0 per 
yard. 

1 12 0 „ 


6 4 Oper 
piooe^ 


013 0 per 
yard. 


18 0 ,. 


0 3 0 


0 6 0 
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Desoription of 
cloth. 

Kind of material 
used and quality. 

Length and 
breadth of the 
piece. 

Time taken 
in the produc¬ 
tion of finished 
piece per day 
of 0 hours 
on an aver¬ 
age. 

Average retail 
price. 





Rs. a. r. 

(e) Saree 

Warp lOO-I), weight 

1 ’5 ounces, weft, 
100 -D, weight 1'6 
ounces per yard. 

Width 45'. 

6 yards per 
day. 

0 8 0 per 
yard. 

(d) Daryai . , 

1 

Warp 64/2 cotton 
mercerised, weight 
1'25 ounces per 
yard, weft 1.50-1), 
artificial silk, 

weight l'12 ounces 
per yard. 

Length 126 
yards width 
22 i'. 

10 days per 
pieoe. 

o 

«a| 

O 

Gold thread. 





Lung! 

Warp 28/32 twisted 
silk, weight 'C 
ounces per yard, 
weft 28/32 raw 
silk, weight TOO 
ounces per yard, 
gold thread weight 

6 tolas. 

Length 
yards width 
22 *'. 

1 yard per 
day. 

21 0 0 per 
piece. 


14. Spun silk is ustd in tiitt maiiul'actnrn of coatings, shirtings, sareei, 
dupaitas, pntka (pagri.s) utul pyjama strings. It is also used for warp in 
weaving daryai and lungis mixed with stuplo fibre yarn or pure silk. 

1C. The sericulture industry of the Tbinjab is yet in its infancy tliough 
it is developing. The number of reelors and the quantity of silk produced 
is yet very small indeed. Tbo quantity of silk produced ini the Punjab 
during the last year wa.s fifty mauiids. The weavers obtain their supply 
•of yarn directly from stockists or middlemen as the ease may bo. 

1(1. The nieri hant.s su]i|>ly silk to weavers on credit throughout the 
province. The exti-nt ol the iredit allowe<l depend.s upon the financial 
TKisition and pri vious dealings of thi> individual weavers with the merchants 
convcTTiod. In the ;\mritsar inarkot the period for which credit is allowed 
varies from two to six wcek.s and interest is eharged at about six per rent, 
per atniiim nii Ihi' value uf yarn .supplied. In Sialkot and Jalalpur Jnttan 
and Khu'liab siip(ilies made on iredit seldom exeeoda rupees one hundred. 
Cri’dii is usually given fur a period of one month and the weavers have 
geuerallv to pay one per rent, more on the rash price by way of interest. 
Similarly in Ijudhie.r.i credit i.s .allowed for about ono month and half to 
one per cent, is charged over the actual cash price. Tn Multan the 
organisation of the sjlk industry is in the hands of u^{iifcnr.i who are 
weavers themselves bnl who fur-.'tion ns middlemen between the weavers 
and the sabnkars or stockists of yarn. The vftiilcars receive the yarn from 
the de.alers and supply it to the weavers and .stand the guarantee for the 
B.nfe .and (imely sunf !v of eleth woven from the yarn received. The weavers 
work for I he t/sPi/.-ors nil pieee work system. The ustaknr settles up the 
w/iaving charges with the sahukar and charges Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per warp 
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bnipplied to the weavers. This institution! is on tho whole liked by the 
weavers and dealers alike. 

17. The wholesale iinporting merchant generally sells to retailers from 
whom the small weavers hoys his supply. The factory owner and tho big 
weaver who employs other weavers under him buy direct from tho 
importers’ agent in bales. 

18. It is not clear whether tho reference here is to silk yarn or to silk 
piece-goods. 

So far as silk yarn is concerned, tho main qualities of Indian silks 
(reeled) yarn used in the Punjab are Kashmir, Mnlda., Bengal and Mysore. 
All those kinds of yarns arc considered superior to the imported yarns 
chiefly on account of the fact that Indian yarns are received in tho market 
in a cleaner condition. The importcHl (reeled) yarn from China, Japan 
and Italy is not received in the market in as clear a condition as tho 
Indian yarn. The imported realed yarn is used mostly for embroidery 
purposes. It is tho imported spun silk yarn which is used extensively in 
weaving and is more popular in the market. 

As regards silk piece-goods, most of the imported varieties are cheaper 
and more attractive than the local products. Some of the better class silk 
piece-goods such os shirtings, ladies dross materials, georgettes, crepes and 
satins are superior to those produced in India, ^me qualities of goods, 
such as imported printed silks aro getting increasingly popular as against 
the local products, owing to their cheapness and attraettivenesa. India ia 
producing fairly sulwtuntial quantities of suitings, shirtings, and Xirees, 
but still there is room for expansion. The Punjab is producing some small 
quantities of suitings, shirtings and sarecf but specialises generally in 
dcirvai, uulbadan cloth, mushadi litngxs ond tahmats. 

Tho opinion of the silk merchant is favourable to Indian silk, but ho 
would prefer the prices to go down and the designs and qualTties to bo 
improv^ in certain varieties. 

19. Tho silk yarn supjilied by Kashmir is ret'eived duly .sorted and 
graded according to deniers. The quantity of silk produced within the 
province is at present so small that the reeiers do not feel it worth their 
while to sort or grade it and consequently pay no attention to it. It 
would certainly be to the advantage of tho weaver if sorting and grading 
wero introduced. It is further desirablo that Indian reeling faictortes 
should properly tost tho yam at all stages before issue. The uniformity 
in the texture of the yarn will improve the quality of the finished goods 
produced and will ultimately improve the demand for Indian silk pioco- 
goods. 

20. In Jalalpur Jattan, Sialkot and Khushah cloth merchants who 

supply yarn to the weavers get the cloth manulartiired at piece-wage 

system. Tho weavers are not in any w.ay rcsjionsihle for thy marketing 
of the goods turned out by them. So also is tho case generally in 
laidhiana. Some middlemen at (hat place, however, supply yarn to 
weavers and receive hack (he woven fnbries which they get finished them¬ 
selves. Here again the weavers are paid weaving charges which are 

settled before hand and the weaver has nothing to do with the marketing 
of tho finished goods. The xinfahar system prevalent in Mnitan and 
referred to in detail in rejily to question sixteen above absolves the weaver 
from the responsibility for the marketing of the goods i)roducod by him. 

Apart from the weavers who work for the middlemen on piere-wage 
system as at other places referred to above, certain weavers of Amritsar 
obtain yarn on credit from merchants to whom the finished articles are 
returned for marketing. Tn such cases the weavers have to pay interest 
on the value of yarn obtained from t'-c d.-ilc of the sonely of tho varn bo 

the date of tho sale of tho finished article at six per cent, per annum plus 
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half per cent, commiiuion on the price of finished goods realised by tho 
sale. 

21. A fairly marked measure of progress has been achieved in the 
production of silks of .standard donior qualities and of .standard wciglit 
ekems and now there no serious complaints in the Punjab markets, lor 
instance in re.spect ol Kashmir silks which are chiefly Used by real silk 
weaving industry. Tho 4(J/4o denier quality silk yarns received Ironi 
Kashmir, Mysore and Bengal are of fairly uniform standard though tho 
standard of quality of imported Frenoh, Japanese or Italian silks has not 
yet been touched. Further standardisation i.s, however, necossury in finer 
qualities of yarns used in weaving crepe's and goorgettos. This can be done 
by the establishment of conditioning houses in important silk producing 
centres by the Provincial or State Governments concerned for the benefit 
ot the industry. 

Efforts are. ulso being made to advertise the Indian silks. The Kashmir 
atnto has apfminted agents an<l siih-agcnts who porsuado the weavers to 
use tlioir yarns. Every effort is being made hy the Punjab Government 
filature to standardise the yarn produced. Praiitw^ul demonstrations arc 
given in reeling standard qualities of yarns. 

The real menace to the silk industry is the competition from spun silk 
and pure silk fabrics which are imported. Bpun silk and spun silk fabrics 
are in fact not pure silk and the mixtures vary largely in different 
qualities. People who Imy spun silk fabrics and weavers wlio use spun 
eilk yarn cannot know or discriminate the mi.xtures, and accordingly 
wcnsionallv pay more tliun they should for the imported stuff to tho 
dotrimont of the liK'ul product. There is no legislation to control such 
Hdiilt<(ratioti6, nor is Uiero any rule in force to enquire that tho exact 
mixtures should he marked on the pieve of cloth or on the bundle of yarn 
tor the information of the consumer or the bu.ver. 

22. It is pre.Mumed that the word “ rc-roeling ” in this (|Uestion is a 
mispi'inl for " reeling us the question refers to tho proee.ss of winding 
and not the process of twisting of yarn. 

Steady progress has been made in reeling of Indian silks. It is true 
that five years ba<'k inferior qualities of Indian silks weri' not properly 
reeled and it was difficult to unwind the rpple<l silks. Tho present 
Kashmir, Mysore, Bengal auxl Punjab silks •can he easily unwound as u 
Jesuit of the improved methods and |irocessos of reeling iidoptwl hy Indian 
filatures. The difference in the proportion of loss in degnmming in Ii'Hliau 
silks and imported silks is also not very marked. 

2.1. During the last five years artificial silk yarn has replaced raw silk 
to n considerable extent on account of its extieme chcaimcss, hut owing 
to the compnrativo weakness of texture, the urtifici.al silk fabrics nro 
gradually losing favour with the bji.vors. The last two years havo, 
however, witnessed tho return of a marked {ireroiencc for spun silk which 
for tho pjirpo.sos of this onqniry may he considorod as nearly pure silk goods 
and the old position apiJears to be re-estahlishing itself in certain loc.aj 
markets. E'er instance the Punjab Weaving E'actory, Sialkot. who wore 
using artificial silk yarn in largo quantities about two years ago have 
altogether diw'ontinued its use. 

24. It is a fivet that spun silk which is gradually imported does not 
require rewinding and twisting but it may he poiiitixl out that theri' is no 
guarantee that it is real .silk. It is getn-rnlly observed th.at the imported 
silks are of mixed qualities and are sold nl cheap rates a.s real silk. As 
■will be observed from replies to some of the other questions, Indian silks 
are vioarer in pric(' than imported .silks and the weaver has to incur some 
expense in re-reeling and twisting while there is also sjmie loss ini degiim- 
miug. Imported spun .silk therefore continues to Ik- a serious competitor 
in the raw silk market. The average price to the weover in tlie Punjab 
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of spun silk reaJy to bo used is Rs. 4-14 per lb., while that of the real silk 
is Rs. 8-1-4 per lb. as i>er details givcai below; — 

Rs. A. P. 

(i) To obtain one po\jnd of twisted silk ready 

for the Itxjm the weaver has to purehase 
about 1 lb. 5J ounees of silk us 25 per 
cent, is lost in deguiiiining. 

Cost of 1 lb. 51 ouuees of raw silk at Rs. 5-8 

per lb.7 5 4 

(ii) Add cost of re-reeling and twisting at 

As. 12 per lb. 

Cost of 1 lb. ol silk . . 8 14 

Tile restricted demand for real silk goods on .-iccount of tlieir high prices 
coupled with the comparativo difficulty in their weaving makes spun silk 
weaving a more jirofitablo job f»ir the weaver. Moreover Indian silk goods, 
c.y., pure silk .shirting cannot coinpuro in finish and price with real silk 
shirting imported from Japan, of the corresponding qoulit.v. The existing 
inea.sure of piot-ectioii lias not accordirngly proved sufficient for tlie develop¬ 
ment and gnnvtli of the real silk iiidii.stry in the Punjab. The imports of 
“ raw .silk and ciMOons " during 1!)34-.'15 to IMT-.IS h;|ve continiucd to 
expand .steailily as will ho seen from the following figures; — 

Valnc of imports 

Year*. of aiik, raw 

and eocuona. 

R». 

1934-35 57,40,302 

193.5-3#. 57,73,120 

U)36-37 61.41,547 

19.37-38. 94,07,282 

The protection duty of 25 per cent, nd valorem plu.i As. 14 per pound 
on silk yarn and of 25 per <vnt. od rttlorr.rn on silk yarn sjiun from waste 
ha.s not proved sufficient to shock imports, and it is neco.s.sary that in the 
interests of the development of tho local industry tlie mea.suro of protection 
should be raisud. It is recommended that the nd vnlurem rate of duty 
should bo raised to .35 per rent, phis Rs. 1-4 per pound for silk yarn and to 
35 per cent, on silk yarn spun from waste silk. 

25. Figures showing the cost price, sale pries and weavers’ wages for 
typical articles of cloth in important weaving centres in the Punjab since 
1st .4pri1, 19.34, are given below: — 

Khushiih. —Luiigis and daryais are made in a large variety of designs 
and qualities. Puriiig the year 1934 to 1936, China silk of 140/02 counts 
was mostly iisod in the warp and Kashmir or Punjab silk in the w'cft in 
the manufacture of lungis. Towards the close of 1930, f'hina silk was 
replaced to ii roiisidcrahle extent by nieroeriscd cotton of 04/2 count in 
tlie warp and artificial silk of 1.50 A.\A in the weft which gave what may 
he called imniitation lungi. Tho necessary data regarding casting is given 
below ; —• 


or loin doth .“ij 

fiords long hy 

S7" rriilf vsirp 

I'hinn sill; and 

diashmir or 

Panjali sill;. 


Year. 

Cost price 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wastes 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 

jier 1 ungi. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ps, A. r. 

1934 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 

1935 . 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 

1836 » 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 
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Lwngi or loin cloth 5i yards long by 27" wide, warp mercerised cotton (>il3 
and weft artificial silk 150AAA. 


Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Bs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bb. a. p. 

1937 . 

2 0 0 

2 1 0 

10 0 

1938 . 

2 0 0 

2 10 

10 0 

Lungi 7 yards long 

by S2" wide, warp China silk 
Kashmir or Punjab silk. 

llOjRg and weft 

Year. 

Cost prioo 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

1934 . 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 

1935 . 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 

1936 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 


Lwngi 7 yards long 32" wide, warp 
artificial silk 

mercerised cotton Cif^ and weft 
mAAA. 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bb. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1937 . 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 

1938 . 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 

Cost per lungi with Yarkand silk in warp and Kashmir 

■weft. 

or Punjab silk in 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1938 

11 13 0 

12 0 0 

5 0 0 

Artificial silk 
weft 

in 

0 11 0 

7 0 0 

3 8 0 

Daryal per yard width 

22", warp mercerised cotton and 

weft artificial silk. 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bb. a. p. 

1934 

0 0 3 

0 6 6 

0 18 

1935 

0 6 3 

0 0 6 

0 16 

1936 

0 6 3 

0 6 6 

0 18 

19.37 

0 6 9 

0 7 0 

8 16 

1938 . 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 1 a 
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Jalapur Jattan. 


Lungi or loin 

cloth 3 yarda in length and H yarda 
chhatanks, made {rum Taaaa ailk. 

in width, weight 6 

Year. 

Coat price 

Sale price 

Wooverr’ wages 

pur lutigi. 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 

2 15 0 

3 2 0 

0 6 0 

1935 

2 15 0 

3 2 0 

0 5 0 

193C 

2 13 0 

3 0 0 

0 6 0 

1937 

3 5 0 

3 7 0 

0 4 6 

1938 

3 5 6 

3 6 0 

0 4 0 

Lungi mute from fibre yarn 3 yarda 

by 1\ yarda, weight G chhatanks. 

Year. 

Coat price 

Cost price 

Weavora’ wages 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1938 

1 12 0 

1 14 0 

0 4 0 


Dupatta made Jrom panihi ailk H yarda by H yarda, weight 6 r.hhatanks. 


Year. 

Coat prioo 
pur lungi. 

Sale prioe 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wages 
per lungi. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 

3 5 0 

3 8 0 

0 4 0 

1935 . 

3 5 0 

3 8 0 

0 4 0 

19.30 . 

3 3 0 

3 0 0 

0 4 0 

1937 

.3 10 0 

3 12 0 

0 4 0 

1938 . 

3 12 0 

3 14 0 

0 4 0 


Taaaa .auiting, 

width 27". 


Year. 

Coat price 
per yard. 

Sale prioo 
per yard. 

Weavers' wages 
per yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 . 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 

0 16 

19.35 

0 14 0 

10 0 

0 1 C 

1936 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 1 6 

1937 

10 0 

1 2 0 

0 16 

1938 . 

1 1 0 

1 2 0 

0 1 6 


Taaaa shirting, 

width 27". 


Year. 

Cost price 
per yard. 

Sale prico 
pur yard. 

Weavers’ wages 
per yard. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Us. A. P. 

1934 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 1 0 

1935 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 10 

1930 

0 7 3 

0 8 0 

0 10 

1937 

0 8 9 

0 9 0 

0 0 9 

1938 

0 8 9 

0 9 0 

0 0 9 
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Bialkot. 

Tasta shirting, width 27". 


Year. 

Coat price 
per yard. 

Sale price 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wages 
per yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

R.8. a. p. 

1986 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 16 

No pure silk suitings were made in 
account of the high prieo of yarn. Tlio 
fibre yarn is given below; — 

Sialkot in the 
data for tassa 

ycar.s 1937-38, on 
mixed with staple 


'J'assa and staple fibre yarn 

suitings, wiitth 

27". 

Year. 

Cost price 
per yard. 

Sale price 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wages 
per 3 mrd. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. K. P. 

1937 

0 11 6 

9 13 0 

0 16 

1938 

0 11 9 

0 13 0 

0 16 


Tassa shirting, width 27". 


Year. 

Cost price 
per yard. 

Sale price 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wages- 
per yard. 


Re. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

1936 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 16 

19.37 

0 9 3 

0 9 6 

0 16 

1938 

0 9 3 

0 9 6 

0 16 


Ludhiana-. 

Plain boski {shirting cloth) 27" tridc oj spun silk and artificial silk 

yarn mired. 


Year. 


Cost price 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wa 


per yard. 

per yard. 

per yard 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1934 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1935 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1936 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

I 

3* 

1937 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 ” 

1938 . 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 * 


* Tho burden of the inerenso in the i)rico of yarn was shifted to the 
weavers whoso wages were reduced. 
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Sareet made fnan sjn»n and artificial tilk yarn, mixed. 


Yoar. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Ra. A, r. 

Ra. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1934 . 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

10 0 

1935 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

1 0 0 

1936* . 



... 


Multan. 



Varijai V'ith Ka.'thmir ynrn in viirp and weft 

Length GO iiaTct.i, undth J yard. 

Yoar. 

Cost price 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wage* 


per piece. 

per pi(3e.e. 

per piece. 


Ra. A. P. 

Ra. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1934 

. 58 6 0 

63 6 0 

16 0 0 

1935 

. 51 8 0 

57 14 0 

16 0 0 

193C 

. Cl 8 0 

67 8 0 

15 8 0 

1937 

. GO 8 0 

71 0 0 

15 0 0 

1938 . 

. 61 0 0 

65 0 0 

15 0 0 

(t«! 5(7/-Ian,-*-Tho 

data for pure gvlbndun is similar 

to that for daryai. 

The jirico, cost of 

production and weaving charges are 

also the same. 

ratica lunni with Kashmir yarn in tirtrp and weft. Length of piece 6 yards, 


indth 1 yard. 


Year. 

Cost prifo 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wages 


per piece. 

per piece. 

per piece. 


Rs. A. r. 

Us. A, P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 

6 6 0 

7 4 0 

2 12 0 

1935 

5 6 0 

6 2 0 

2 8 0 

1930 

6 12 0 

7 4 0 

2 8 0 

1937 

6 12 0 

7 2 0 

2 4 0 

1938 

6 6 0 

6 12 0 

2 4 0 

* The production of sarocs out of sioin nilk and 

artificial silk mi.vcd 

yarn was .stoj)ped 

in 1930, when a new kind of yarn 

known as Neon yarn 

was introduced in 

the T.udhiana market. 

The data regarding sarecs made 

from Neon yarn is given lielow ; — 



Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1936 . 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

1 0 0 

1937-38t 


... 


t Witnessed the employment of stajde 

fibre yarn 

mixed with artificial 

silk dull yarn in 

the manufacture of sarcoa at J/udbiana. The prices, etc., 

are shown below 

- 



Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price 

W’cavorB’ wages. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1937-38 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

0 12 0 
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Soofl with spun silk in xearp and cotton yarn in wejt. Length of piece 125 

yards, width 4 yard. 


Year. 


Coat price 

Sale 

price 

Weavera' wagoa 


per piece. 

per piece. 

per piece. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

1934 


46 12 0 

49 

4 

0 

11 

0 0 

19.36 


44 12 0 

47 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

19.36 


44 4 0 

46 

8 

0 

10 

0 0 

1937 


41 4 0 

43 

8 

0 

8 

0 0 

1938 


40 0 0 

42 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 


Amritsar. 

Reliable data roRurding cost prices, sale prices and weavers’ wages for 
the years 1934 and 1935 could not be collected. Figures are acc-ordingly 
given in respect of the years 19.36-37, 1937-38. 

Ite(d silk mushadi lungi: length of piece 5i yards, width 18 to 20". Warp 
twisted and weft Kashmir silk, per piece. 

Year. Coat price. Sale price. Weavers' wagesL 

Us. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

1936-37 ..579 680 1 10 3 

19.37-38 . 6 3 6 6 14 6 1 60 

Juno, 1938 . 5 3 6 6 14 6 150 

Daryai with spun silk warp and Kashmir silk weft, width 22\’'. 

Year. Coet price. Sale price. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. A. p. Rm. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1936- 37 . 0 9 3 0 10 6 020 

1937- 38 ..0 9 0 0 11 0 0 2 3 

June, 1938 . 0 9 9 0 11 3 0 2 4* 

Suiting with spun silk in warp and weft, undth 27", per yard. 

Year. Coat price. Saie price. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

1936- 37 . 1 12 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 

1937- 38 . 2 0 0 2 4 0 0 4 0 

Juno, 1938 2 0 0 2 4 0 0 4 0 

Suiting with spun silk in xearp and weft, width 27", per xjard. 

Year. Cost price. Kale price. Weavera’ wages. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

1930-37 ..0 13 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 

1937-38 ..1 0 0 1 3 0 0 3 0 

June, 1938 . 1 0 0 1 2 0 0 3 0 

Shirting spun .silk warp and weft, width 27", per xjard. 

Year. Coat prioo. Sale price. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

1936-37 ..0 9 6 0 10 6 0 1 6 

19.37-38 . . 0 11 0 0 12 0 0 1 6 
June, 193« OHO 0 12 0 0 1 0 
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spun silk warp and wcfl: Irmjth 5 

yards, width H-iS", per piece. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

1936-37 

3 2 0 

3 4 0 

1 0 0 

1937-38 

3 8 0 

3 12 0 

1 0 0 

J une, 1938 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 

0 12 0 

ig spun silk 

W'arp and staple fihre 

yarn wejt. 

width ~7'\ per yard. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

19;l6-37 

Not produced. 


1937-38 

1 2 0 

1 4 0 

0 3 0 

Juno, 1938 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 3 0 


26. It is quite true th.it the rtevolopmeiil of sericulture in Incli.i depends 
liirf'cly upon the cxistonco of a lirj^e and growing market. Such a market 
Hoes exist. The production o) real silk goods in the Punjab is almost 
entircl 3 ’ confined to hundlooins, hut the weaving of spun silk is t)eing dono 
to an appreciable extent on )>ower looms working in cottages and small 
scale factorie.s. But the [»)sition regarding a.ssistaiieo to the silk, spun silk, 
artificial silk and mixture weaving hv means of protection reniains unchanged 
from the time of the last Tarilf Board and it is still necessary that any 
increase in the duty on imported silk yarns should be accompanied by an 
appreciable incToasc in the duty on imported .silk manufactures. It may, 
liowever. Ire noted that the present rate of protective duty, both on yarns 
and piece-goo<ls, has not i)rove<l adequate enough and has failed to achieve 
the desired results in improving the sericulture and real silk weaving 
industries on account of tlie lie.avy imports of mixture goods which by virtue 
of their low prices and attractive designs have very adversely aifcctcd tho 
local production. The suggested incrca.se in the rates of import duty on 
yarns has hecn given in repiv to question No. 24 ahovc. Tho recommended 
increase in the duties on piece-goods is as follows; — 


Doscriptian of good.s. 

R.xisting duty. 

Duty recommended. 

Fabrios not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining more than 90 per cent, 
of silk including such fa lines 
embroidered with artificial silk— 



(o) Pongee .... 

50 per rent, ad vaforent 
phis Re. 1 per lb. 

00 per cent, ad valorem 
j)/us Rc. 1-8 per lb. 

(fc) Fulji, Boski and corded 
(excluding white cord). 

fiO per cent, ad ralnrem 
plee Rc. 1-8 per lb. 

00 per cent, ad valorem 
plus Rs. 2 per lb. 

(c) Other sorts 

50 per rent, ad valorem 
plus Ks. 2 per lb. 

no per cont. ad valorem 
plus Rs. 3 per lb. 

Fabrios not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining more than 10 per cent, 
and not more than 90 per cent, 
of silk— 


1 

(a) Containing more than SO 
percent of silk or artificial 
silk or of cloth. 

1 50 per rent, ad valorem 

1 plus Ra, 2 per lb. 

1 

7.'5 per cent, ad valor m 
plus Rs. 3 per lb. 


40 
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Description of goods. 

Existing duty. 

Duty recommended. 

(6) CoDtsining not more than 
60 per cant, of silk or urti- 
ficial silk or of both— 



(i) Containing more than 
10 per cent, artificial 
eilk. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or Rc. 1-8 jwr Ib. 
whichever is higher. 

75 per cent, ad valf)rem or 
Ra. 2-8 per lb., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

(ii) Containing no artilicial 
silk or not more than 
10 per cent, artiticial 
silk. 

1 60 per cent, ad valorem 

! 

75 per cent, ad valorem. 

Fabrioe not otherwise specified oon- 
t*ining not more than 10 per 
cent, silk, but more than 10 per 
cent and not more than 90 per 
uunt. artifieial silk— 



(a) Oontaining SO per cent, or 
more cotton— 



(i) of British manufacture . 

I 30 per cent, ad valorem 
or 2 aimas per srjuare 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

6.6 per cent, ad valorem or 
3 annas 8 pisn per square 
yard whichever is higher. 

(U) not of British manufoo- 
turo. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or annas per srjuare 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

76 per cent, ad valorem or 
4 annas lOJ pics per 
square yard whichever is 
higher. 

(6) Containing no cotton or 
containing less than 60 
jjor cent, cotton—■ 



(i) oi Britioh manufacture , 

j 

30 per cent, ad rahmn 
or annas per 

square yanl which¬ 
ever is higher. 

piT cftnt. ad valorem or 
4 annas 7 pic.s per square 
yard whichever is higher. 

(ii) nut of British manufoc- 
turo. 

60 per cent, ad vnilorem 
or 4 annas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

7.6 per cent, ad valorem or 
0 aimos per 8i(uare yard 
whichever is higher. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining not more than 10 per 
cent, silk or 10 jjcr cent, artificial 
silk or 10 per cent, wool but con¬ 
taining more than .60 jxt cent, 
cotton and not more than 90 
jHT coni, cotton— 



(a) of Brituih manufaiituru » 

2.6 per cent, wl valorrm 

50 per cent, ad valorem. 

(6) not of Itritish manuf.icturo 

1 

no jxjr cent, ad valorem 

1 

75 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Description of j'oodfl. 

Existing duty. 

Duty rocODimendod. 

Ariijicial of silk. 

Fabrics not otherwise specifled but 
conlaiaiag uiure than 90 per 
cent, of artificial silk— 



(a) of British manufacturo 

30 per cent, ad valnrem 
or 2J annus per Sfpiare 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

55 per cent, ad rainrem or 
4 annas 7 pies per square 
yard whichever is higher. 

{i) not of British manufacture 

f>0 per cent, ad valnrem 
or ^ annas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

75 per cent, ad valorem or 
6 annas per squ.ire yard 
whichevur is higher. 


27. Qtiito a large number o( ^niall fact.ories producing ailk goods with 
spun silk yarn and TTiixtures hav(- come into existence during the last four 
or five years, Afost of these factories would not coini' within the definition 
of ‘ factory ’ as contained in the Fin-tories Act. Some ui tin* factories 
which were originally prodm ing t-oHon g<MHls have wholly or partly changcil 
<)\er to the prodnetion of ’'ilk gtods. It is nioslly the imi)Ortcd spun silk 
yarn wlii< h is n.st'd hy tlvese f:iei(tri<‘s as well as by the large nuinl>erH of 
liaudlootn weavers scattered practically all over the province. Indian reded 
jam is grnor.'illy iised h\' factories produeiug .shirtings, suitings, sorec\ 
f/orrui (jul)iitil<ni and lun(iis. The prelereuee for imported spnji silk is 
duo entirely to its clteapttess. 









28. The stEktcment below shows t' e approximate cost of marmfactaTe of typical articles of silk cloth at selected centres: 
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29. Tlio Co-ojieraLi.e Societios give loans to their Weaver members 
orilinarily in raw material, ('ash juans are given in urgent cases to free 
a. memher from debt or to jirevent him from incurring unavoidable debt. 
Advances of money in excess of the maximum cretlit limit of Rs. 200 may 
be given to ineinlier.s against the security of finished goods. The societies, 
when funds permit, take up the finished goods of momhers for sale paying 
the producer the full price or a fraction of it in advance. 

.'fO, The m.anufactured goods arc generally sold in the neighbourhood of 
the area of prodmtion as the designs produced are primarily meant to 
< ater tor local needs. As already explained in reply to question No. 7 
the weaver generally produces for the middleman who collects the goods 
and pays out wages to the weavers. As the marketing of the manufactured 
goods is mainly the eoneern of the middleman the weaver has to incur ilo 
expenses in transporting his goods. 

Amritsar, Lahore, Multan and Ludhiana are important markets in tho 
Punjab for liandlooni products and linislicd goods from all parts of tho 
province arc sent to these places for sale. Designs jiroduced mainly for 
local con.sunipfion for instame at Bialkot, Jalalpur Jattan and Khushab 
arc sold in Sliabpnr, Mianwali and Jhclum districts. About fifty per cent, 
of the silk goods manufactured in Multan arc .sold locally by the middleman 
or merebants for whom the weavers work on ])ieco-wagc system to petty 
dealers from suburban areas wliile the rest are exported by them to Sind, 
Balnehisfan, .Afghanistan and trnn.sborder areas. Apart from Punjab 
markets, and the translKirdcr areas referred to iihove finished goods are 
sent to Di'lhi (all kinds of goods), Calcutta (laislu, ;ion sluurls and shirting), 
Nagpur (cheap artificial silk goods), Bombay (shirtings, boskia, sjiin shirtings, 
sarccs, etc.). 

31. Compared with the years 1934 to 193(1, the demand for natural silk 
is slightly on the increase as a result of the growing disfavour in respect of 
artificial silk and staple fibre yarn goods. For tlie same reason the demand 
for spun silk fabrics is also increasing. 

32. A small quantity of raw silk is produced locally in Punjab, but tho 
quantities are hound to incro.ase from year to year with the expansion 
of sericulture industry wliiclt has now been taken in hand. The other 
sources of suiqily of raw silk are Kashmir and Mysore States, Bengal, 
Mandalay in Burma which forwards China silk, A’arkand over tho northern 
land frontier routes and Japan and Italy. The quantity of raw silk consumed 
in tho various markets of the province in weaving is estimated at about 
Its. 

33. There has been .some turnover from imported to indigenous silk as 
a result of protection as well as the disfavour In respect of artificial silk 
and staple fibre yarn goods as stated in rc|)ly to question No. 31 alX)V0, 
blit the o.xtcnt of the turnover is not yet very appreciable. 

34. One noticeable effot of the grant of protection to sericulture has 
been tho increa.scd import of cheaper substifntps in mixtures. Mixture 
goods with better finish and attractive appearance, principally from Japan, 
have flooded the markets and adversely affected the local silk industry. 


Enclosure II. 

lleplii’s tn the Qve.^linnnnire nn the Serifiilture Enqiiiri/ (Ilnndlnnm ircun'ng) 
.vi/bmiHcd hy L. lltiin Vnrhn.sh O/iri, Vroprietnr nf J/cs.^r.y Khii.ilii Jltim 
Thakar Das.s Ohri, Arfifirial silk goods monufortureTS, Hoshinrpur, 

1. (d) Approximate total number of handloom weavers in tho area is 
20,000, mniority of them are engaged in weaving cotton good.s, khaddar 
mostly, and the rest of them manufacture Art Silk goods. Pure silk 
weaving is not done at all. 
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2. Weavers obtain ArtifKaal Silk yarn from the merchants who import 
these yarns mainly from Japan. Artificial silk yarn is not mamifiictnreJ 
in Imlia at all. Ordinary Art Silk Yarns -are mostly used by the weavers, 
the prices of which generally range between As. ID per lb. to As. 14 per Ih. 

3. Staple yarn has also begun to be used by tho weavers recently. This 
yarn is also imported from Japan and Italy. 

4. Staple fibre goods are liked by fho merchants more than Art Silk 
goods. Still there is no tcaidency for staple fibre; ,varn to oiisL silk or Art Sill\. 

5. Dyeing and preparing the warp are mostly done hy tho weavers. 

7. Tho orgnni.sation of the Handloom Industry is still in the hands of 
merchants who finance it. Hut it cannot be said that the weavers do not 
get a fair deal nnder this sy.slem. Still the marketing scliomos of tho 
Department of Industries has much to lie thanked for imparting to tho 
ignorant weavers a fair knowledge how to use some improved appliance.s 
and in bringing them to a level of manufacturing standard goods in better 
qualities and better designs. 

8. Tho following varieties of Art Silk are generally manufactured by 
weavers; — 

(1) Gnfbadan—Art Silk. 

(2) Daryai—Art Silk. 

(3) Sarcos—Art Silk. 

(4) Shirtings (various qualities)—Art Silk. 

(5) T.nngis—Art Silk ami cotton both. 

(6) Khes -Cotton. 

Art Silk manufactured goods do not very favourably compete with the 
imported Japanese goods, though some bright prospects aro expiated 
especially if duty on imported yarn is decreased and on the manufactured 
cloth is iticreasod. This kind of protection can safely .serve as a great 
encouragement to poor weavers who shall be able to earn more and produce 
bettor cloth. 

12. Tn general the length of piece is 35-40 yards, breadth 25-27" and 
price A.s. 2 to As. 4 a yard. 

23. Artificial silk yarn has to a great extent replaced raw silk, mainly 
due to former’s chisipiiess, Art Silk cloth market is dail.v on tho increase 
and the weavers have practically left iiiaiiufacturing superior cotton goods 
even. 


Enclosure ITT. 

7(rp/i<s fn thf QticHiunnairr on the ftrTirvlfvrr Enf^nrn (TlanilJnnm Werrinfj) 
fn/ L. Hocicom T.iiU. M.niiVi'nuj 1)irrif,u\ The IhiU Sdl: 
11'carintj fom/xini/. Limited, Luilhiniin. 

1. The total number of handloom we.avcrs in Ludhiana is 5,000 to 6,000. 

(i) About 10 per cent, aro engaged in the weaving of Pure Silk, 

called as Spun Silk. 

(ii) About 10 per cent, are engaged in the weaving of Cotton, and 

Spun silk fabrics, called as the mixed fabrics. 

(iii) About 10 per cent, aro engaged in the weaving cotton fabrics. 

(6) Yes. 
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2. Weavers obtain their raw materials from local yarn dealers. Most 
of tlie yurus used by tlie weavers are imported ones. The prices are as 
under: — 

Ra. A. p. 
per lb. 

80/2 Staple fibre.16 6 

l.iO Art. Silk, Hri; 4 ht.0 12 0 

irk) Dull, Art. Silk.0 14 0 

210/2 Spun Silk.6 0 0 

3. Yes, it is used at different pcrcentaKcs, as it depends on the nature 
of cloth, the weaver wants to produce. Since the staple fibre came in, the 
use of spun silk has almost .sto|)pcd, as the former has taken its place. 
It is obtainable from the local dealers, who get through the Tlombay or 
Calcutta importers. The prices for different counts of staple fibre are as 
under: — 

Ra. A. p. 
per lb. 

80/2 Staple fibre.16 6 

4U/2 Staple fibre.116 

60/2 Staple fibre.12 6 

40s Staple fibre.0 16 0 

4. Stai)le fibre is quite different article than silk, and it has no com¬ 
petition with Silk or Spun Silk. While it does not show its artificialness 
if it is used in coniuticlion with the Spun Silk yarns. The consumers owing 
to the cheapness like it much. 

6. (i) The winding is done by the weaver, and som.etimes the twisting 
also, if he affords to have a machine in liis factory. 

(ii) Weaver does not do this job. 

(iii) Some do it in their own, and some get these dyed through the 
dye houses. 

(iv) This is done by tlio weaver himself. 

6. 210/2 Spun Silk lor the warp and the same for the weft. 

7. Yes, it is the s.aine. In tho days of season the weavers get full wage 
nnd sometime they are overwaged, but in the dull days or off season they 
do not get the wages even and sometime have to sell at tho cost of 
the yarn. Tliercforc if some .storing bouse be org.miaed then tho weavers 
may get the regular and tho proper wages, a.s it is the system in .lapan, 
I saw while 1 was there last y<“ar, that they are financed 75 per rent, of 
the cost of the fabric (by calculating the yarn price and tho wages) and a 
nominal interest is charged. 

8. Yes, the same are .itill woven. These novalty fabrics or designed 
fabrics sells very well in comparison with tho imported ones. The qualities 
which are in much competition arc tlie plain boski 27" and 45", and these 
are handicapped since the imposition of a new duty in 19.T4. If the <«)uivalent 
duty on the piocegoods he raisod then tliis handicap to the plain qualities 
would never have occurred. 

9. Haw silk is not woven in Ludhiana. 

(ii) Silk not woven, and instead Spun Silk is woven. A weaver weaves 
12 to 1.5 yards, in a day. 

(iii) Artificial silk i.s also woven 12 to 15 yards a day, and it all depends 
on the nature of the cloth. 

10. A weaver can produce a Spun Silk, or staple fibre or artificial silk 
Barco just three to four days after ho purchases the yarns. 

11. It depends on tho nature of the cloth, and quality, tizo. 
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12. These are made in various widths such as 27", 45" and 54'. 

13. Silk goods (Twisted raw silk) is not produced in Ludliiana. 

14. Spun silk is used in sarees and shirtings cloths. It is also used in 
conjunction with the staple fibre yarns to give designing effect while it 
is cross dyed, and also it is used in the warp or weft ot a staple fibre cloth, 
w’licre it gives better feel to the f.ahric. 

15. There is not trade in Ludhiana for the silk (twisted raw silk) 
weaving. 

16. The merchants supply their own yarns for the manufacture of cloth, 
or bometiuie the weaters liny the yarns and sell the cloth after adding 
his wages. 

17. They sell direct to the weavers, or sometime through the agents. 

18. Imported silk are much liettcr for the warps, as they are supplied 
ready for the warps, i.c., duly twisted, etc. 

19. Not interested. 

20. Does nut arise, as the silk weaving is not done here. 

21. The present po.silion is the .same, and no efforts have been made to 
introduce the silk weaving to our centre. 

22. I e.'cperienced that no improvement is made in Indian silk and it 
is in the same position as it was lieforo the imposition of protective duty 
in 19.34. 

23. Yea, the raw silk or silk weaving it not easy, and every weaver 
is afraid to handle. So the we.aving of spun silk, and staple-fibre, and 
artificial silk is much more done as comiiared with the silk, and also due 
to the immediate sale of these cheap fabrics. 

24. Yes, the present duties on silk are quite adequate and docs not 
rp<\uirc further prote; tion, hecauso it is’ feared that the more the protection 
is given the more the inefficiency increases. As far as I understand the 
Silk Industry did not prove to ho iirogressed, since the last four years, 
while it has absolutely removed the .spun silk industry, which is a clear loss 
to several thousands of weavers at various ]ilaces. The silk weaving can he 
adopted if yarns are supplied in proper state. 

25. 1934 —Spun Silk Sarce costs Us. 5, sells 11s. 5-10, wages Rs. 1-4 

per saroo. 

1938—Spun Silk Sarec costs Rs. 4-6, sells Rs. 4-10, wages As, 9 
per saree. 

1931—Spun Silk and Art. Mix saree costs Rs, 3-8, sells Rs. 4, wages 
As. 14. 

19.33—New Art. Silk and Staple mix saree costs Rs. 1-12, sells 
Rs. 2, wages As. 7 to .As. 8 per saree. 

26. It has prove<l henificial to the artificial silk weaving, since the 
protective duty is raised on the artificial silk piccegoods, while protection on 
the silk can only he saved if the equiv.ilent duty on the piccegoods is raised. 

27. No. 

28. Boski, width 27" Spun Silk (100 per cent.)— 


As. p. 

Material.7 0 

Winding.0 3 

Weaving ......... 0 9 

Other charges ........ 0 3 


Total . 8 3 

per yard 

and this sells at As. 9 per yard. 
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30. The finished articles arc sold iu the near markets such as Delhi 
and Amritsar. The weavers arc not to bear any trau.sporlation charyos, as 
he has to sell all his production with the local dealers, who sell these to 
the outsiders. 

31. Tho demand of natural silk is not increa.sing, as the purchasing power 
of the musses is very poor. 

32. No one use the raw silk here in Ludhiana, and if it is required 
sometime to make a mixture fabric, then those are had from Bombay 
markets, which are the Chinese or Japanese silk. 

33. Do not know. 

34. The Spun Silk weaving is almost totally stopped, owing to the 
reason that the equivalent duty on the silk pieeogoods was not raised at 
tho time of protecting the Sericulture Industry, in 1934. 


[Enclosure IV^.] 

lleplies to the Questionnaire on the Sericulture Enquiry (Handlooin 
Weaving) submitted by tho Proprietor. The Punjab Weaving Factory, 
Siulkot. 


Letter, dated the 13fli June, lOSH, fr<im the J‘iiniah Wenvinrj Factory, 
Hiaikot, to the Director of Industrieii, Vonjub, Simla. 

With reference to your letter No. 1. T. 4/8-167, dated the 8th June ]!)38, 
1 have the honour to submit below the answers to the question.s. 

1. (a) I cannot exactly .say how many weavers there arc in Sialkot 
District. So far as niv factory is concerned there are 9 power-looms and 
14 hanillooms in it which are worked by the weavers. 

(i) Sometimesj all are used for making pure silk goods and some¬ 
times half of them are used for making pure silk goods. 

(ii) The answer is given in the above part (i). 

(iii) No. We do not manufacture pure cotton cloth, 

(h) Yes. There has been increase from tho 1st .April 19-31. Tn April 
1934, we had only 0 power-looin.s but now wo have 9 power-looms and 14 
hundlooms in addition to three. 

2. This question does not loncern us. But wo get our silk yarn and 
spun silk and staple from Bombay which is inqiorted from Japan. Its 
price varies lictween 1 rupee 4 annas, tu rupees 8 annas per pound. 

3. Yes, Sometimes staple fibre is used half and half which is obtained 
from Bombay, which is a Japan manufaclure. Its price is Bs. 13 per 
bundle of 10 puuiid.s. 

4. I do not think there is any chance for staple fibre to ou.st silk from 
the market. Bich persons generally like to have silk clot); than a cloth 
made of staple fibre. Tt is only middle class and poor people, who, on 
account of cheapness of staple fibre, would like the cloth made of staple 
fibre. Staide is not generally eoiisitlered as a good fibre in tho market. 
But the reason is that bes-ause the purchasing power of tin persons is 
derrcaslng, therefore, they would like to have a cloth made of staple fibre 
than the silken cloth because the latter is dearer than the former. 

.1. I ( an only say so much about thi.s being myself the manufacturer that 
twi.sting, winding and dyeing all these things are <lnne in my fadory. Some 
work of doubling is done in the factory and most of the ,varn we get from 
Bomha.y. 

C. .“spun silk and tussa silk are ii.scd for warp and for weft. 

7. Does not concern us. 
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8. Ib our factory suiting, Hhirtings and Lungis are mostly manufaitnri.'d. 
As regards the suitings tlioro is no competition with the foreigners as far 
as we tliink. Tho <s)nif>ctitiQii is only between the factories themselves. 
Hut us regards the shirtings wo huvo to compete with the Millowners and 
Japan goods oiao. 

D. Aliout tho value of Its. 40,000. 

10. Does not concern us. 

11. Wo uso generally spun silk, whhh is imported from Japan. 

12. Tho length and breiidtli ol a sintiiig cloth is about 27' and length 
28 yards and its price v.iries Jhs. 12 to 11s. 2 pec yard. 

l.T. The ujJijro.xiiimU' value of the silken goods is about Us. 40,000. 

lo-17. Doi's not concern us. 

18. The general opinion about the Indian silk i.s that it is less durable, 
deanu', le.ss taiicy and weaker than the iinporled silk Alorcover weavers 
feel much dillic.alty while using Indian silk in inanufaeturiiig cloth. This 
silk is very dear and at the same time it is not so beautiful and durable 
tis the iiiiimrted Japan silk. Tlureloio nienhants generally do not u.so it 
and moreover only very line and high priced things are nmnufaetiired by 
the Indian silk, for wliiih tliero aro very lew markets and very few 
cu'slomor.s. 

10 and 20. Do not concern us. 

21. So far as wo are concerned wo have never used Indian silk, nor it 
has ever liocn brought to our notice that what kinds of silk .are prndii'.ed 
in India and wliat are if.s pliers. As far as wo know ilioy are very dear 
and dearer than the imported silk. 

22. Of course there i.s much diflicultv to wind or degum tho Indian silk 
than the foreign silk. Wo have nevor como at ross any iinprovoinent made 
in tlio luothnd of re-ri>eliug. 

23. Ttto or three yonis ago artificial silk yarn was gaining ground and 
it aas living replaced by the niaiiiifactiirer.-- in | laco of silk hut on iiccoiint 
of the weakness of that yarn we think that llie deinntul for artificial silk 
yarn is decreiising. As regards to min+'Ivos 2 or 3 years ago wc were u.sing 
that artificial silk yarn. But wo are not using it now at all. 

24. So far as we me concerned our opinion is flint the increiiso of duty 
to protect the sericulture has liecn harmful 1<> silk fnctnries, because on 
account of the high duties the silk has hecome dear. As the silk has become 
dear the cloth manufactured by that silk i.s Kuy dear. Tho purchasing 
power of the people is di'crcascl to a large extent and they gcncriilly 
cannot afford to buy dearer things in the in.irket. Tliercforo, ns the. .silk 
suiting cloth lias hecome dear they have fallen baek on the mill nmnufaetiired 
entten eloth as we have si'en tor tho last 2 years. The production of our 
factory has decruased on aceoiint of the h'-.s d< nmiid and moreover we have 
no lio]io that Indian silk will he given to us rheaper and we will he uhlo 
to compote with the foreign silk yarn mamifactiircrs and I think further 
any increase of duty on the spun .silk yarn, wliieh is generally used for 
maniifaeliiring eoating and suiting eloth will be detrimental to tho silk 
faclories, beeause so far we have not soon any rndiaii silk whieli can be 
used for routing and suiting purposes of the same [iriee as tho foreign yarn. 
Therefore, in our hnnible opitiimi the duty on the spun and tussa silk, 
which is used for coating and suiting pui'iioses, slinnld he decreased so that 
wc may he able to rnnipoto with the coating eloth manufactured hy tho mills. 

2-'). \os. Since April li)3f, the cost price of a suiting cloth i.s increasing 
on account of itierease in the price of the raw niaterial on aeeount of 'Iveavy 
custom duty. The sale prices have not iiiercnscd in proportion to tho cost 
price. Weavers’ wages are generally the .same. 

26. There is no doubt that the increase of duty on imported silk fahric.s 
and artificial silk goods may be helpful for the development of sericulture 
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in India* Hut so far wo have not seen any sign of its development. While 
on the other band increase of duties on imported silk yarn has done boino 
harm to our industry, because on account of tho iiicreaso of duty on silk 
yarn ita price lias arisen up and so the cloth iijauulactured by that yarn 
has also arisen in price as the purchasing power of tlje people in general 
has decreased, therefore, with the increase of the price of tho silken coating 
and suiting, its demand has decieased. Moreover, tho niillowncrs have 
taken advantage of this time. They liave mtroduc'ed their coating and 
suiting cJoth, which is accepted by tive public very gladly and so this year 
there had been a very little demand for tihe suiting made of silk yarn, 
'i'in-i efore, in our Inimljlo opinion the dnty on tlie silken yarn should be 
decreased so that wi* rnay in* able to compote with the suiting and ciiuting 
which i.s produced by the mill owners otlierwise there is every probability 
that on account ot the high price of tlie silk yam handloom industry may 
suffer a great loss on aiceount of their ineompotency to com pete with tlie 
Biill made cloth. Of cnurtte, the present dnty on imported silk fabrics and 
artificial silk goods havo been beneficial to the liandloom weavers, but on 
account of tho increase ot tlie duties on tho silk yarn they have boon 
deiii'ived of this benefit at all. 

27. There is none to our knowledge. 

2^. We give the estiin.ation for one piece of coating cloth, which is about 
28 yards long; — 

(i) About Rs. 29. 

(ii) Annas 8. 

(iii) A’il. 

(iv) About .8 ruTiees 8 aniias per idece. 

(v) For fini.sbing and washing about 8 annas per piceo. 

(vi) yn. 

Some weavers are paid at the rate of 1 anna 6 pics to 2 annas C pies per 
yard on the haiidlooni industry ami some are paid monthly. 

.90. The manufactured artiides arc sold in important cities all over the 
Piinjah suidi as T.alioro. Kawalnimli, Amritsar, etc., etc. The maniifactnrers 
have to inctir all the Rtiihvay expenses over and above the above-mentioned 
charges. 

.'!1. So far as we know it is decreasing. 

■92. Tferroasing as far tes we Know, 

33. So tar as we know there is none. 

34. As far as we know .ns the protoetion duties have been increased on 

the finished goods it has been bonefieiiil to the handloom industries, heenuso 
they have been able to compete with the foreign markets and so far as the 
protection duties on the raw material have been inereased it has been 
luirmtul to the handloom industry because the sericnlture cannot lake iilaee 
for raw material coming from Japan, lieiau.se there is no sericulture factory 
wliieh produces yarn sufTieient to meet the demands of tho silk industry 
and moreover it is very dear and if the cotton induslriwalas use it they 
cannot sidl that doth in the market on aisoiint of the hard eonipetitinn. 
Aforeovi-r J.'ifian is irii[>ortiuj.t different kinds oi fancy yarns, from which 
different kinds of coating and shirting doth may be niadc\ perieultnre havo 
not been able' to do tb.it and we liave no 1ni|ie that they will ever bo able 
to give UK yarn vhidi is f.ineifid ami wbidi is arrording to the taste of 
the people. 99ierefnrc oiir humble opinion is that so far ns the protection 
duty on tin- fiiii.sli goods is eoncerned it should be coiitiniied as it is, .and 
.so far as silk yarn is eoncerned it should be decreased berauso in this way 
we shall be- able to conipefe both with the foreign markets ns well as with 
the millowners and which will be helpful for tho development of and 
iiKTease of handloom industry. ' 
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Yes. The protection given to the sericulture has greatly affected the 
silk handloom industry. Sericulture is not a cheap silk and moreover we 
cannot got good silk from India. Neither it is of different varieties. Silk 
used in handloom industries is generally imported from Japan and the 
increase of duty on it has done great harm to the handloom industry, 
bccauso on account of the rise of tlie cloth due to the increase of the price 
of silk yarn the demand of the people has decreased. On account of the 
decrease of j)urchasing power of the pooplo they have begun to purchase 
suiting and coating cloth made of cotton in tlia mills. So the handloom 
industry has suffered much and as far as we know they have not been able 
to put in the market so much goods as they were putting previously. In 
our humble opinion tho duty on the imported silk cloth may he in-creased 
hut tho duty on the raw material, which is used for coating and suiting 
purposes .and which we cannot get from India .should not ho incrc.ased. 
Rather it should he decreased so that wo people may ho able to compete 
with the millowners as well as with foreign -suiting cloth manufacturers 
that is importi'd boro. 


(.2) Letter, dated the. 22nd -luhl, T.ldft, from the .SVcrpfnrj/ to Government, 
Punjah, FJe< tricitii and Jndnsfries PeimrlmcntK. 

Sahje.ct: PnoTEcxiov ok SEincuLTme lNi>nsTiiY-GKNnK,\i. Qiiestionn.mhk:. 

In continuation of my letter, dated the l.oth/lflth July, I9.1S, on tho 
suhjcK't noted above, T am directed t<i fc'rward a copy of letter No. I1092, 
dieted 1.3th July, 10,V, from the Director of Tiidu.->Lries, Punjab, together 
with five spare copies of replies. 

2. Only one of the twenty-five firms mentioned in paragraph 2 of the 
Director’s letter has sent a reply to only a few (|Uostions —copies enclosed. 
This reference is not being held up as you wanted a reply by 23rd July, 
10.38. Any further roidics received hereafter will bo forwarded to you 
without delay. 


Enclosure. 

Cajni of letter Na, 11002. date,] T.ahore, the l.Tfh Jidu, lO.OS. from the 
Jl'ircetor of Induxtrie.i. Pnnjat,. to the Secrefar)i to Government, 
Punjah, T.tei trieUu and Initusfrie:t Priniitme.nf.^, T/thore. 

Sutijecl :— .SFiucci.TtinE ENgrtRY— Gknk.hvu Questionn'aire. 

AVitli reference to I’unjah Government endorsement No. .‘il(Ki-Td-Ti-.38/ 
486-.S12.‘).o-S, dated 8th Juno, 103*, 1 have the honour to forward herewith 
tho reply to tho General Questionnaire Soririiltiire Enquiry, with 6 spare 
copies. 

2. As desired in paragraph 2 of the Punjab Government endorsement 
under reference, coi)ies of the Questionnaire were forwarded to the under¬ 
mentioned 25 concerns interested in Serieulturo industry for an e.xpression 
of their views. 

(1) Atessrs, Klnislii Ram .4mar Nath, Lawrence Road, Amritsar. 

(2) Messi-s. Mangoo Mai Lai Oliand, Krishna Lungi Factory, Ratti 

Hatta, Amritsar. 

(3) Messrs, Sat Nntti Weaving Factory, Katra Sher Singh, Insido 

Hall Gate, Amritsar. 

(4) L. Kanshi Ham nf Messrs. Hira Woollen A Silk Mills, Glieo 

Mandi, Amritsar. 

(5) L. Salig Ram of Me.ssrs. Harhans Lai Chuni Lai, Grand Trunk 

Road, Amritsar. 
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(0) Messrs. Badar-ud-Din Ahdul Majid, Silk Weaving Factory Tusid6 
Hathi Gale, jVmritsar. 

(7) Messrs. Te.\tile Mainifacluriug Association, Cliowk Katrs 

Ahluwalia, Amritsar. 

(8) Mr. Dcwan Cliand Melira, Molira Textile Mills, Jail Road, 

■ Ainiitsar. 

(9) T,. Sliuri Ball of Messrs. Nathu Mai Shori Lall, Guru Bazar, 

Amritsar. 

(10) L, Kalian Clmnd of Mc.ssr.s. Karam Cliand Kalian Cliand, I’rabhu 

Weaving Mills, Oulsido Durgiana, Amritsai. 

(11) Mc-ssrs. Bharat L'diiar Cloth Manufacturing Company, Outside 

Gheo Mandi, Amritsar. 

(12) L. Kidar Math, I’roprietor .Model Silk it Woollen Factory 

Kanlsar, Amriusar. 

(13) L. Panna Lai, Proprietor Imperial Textile Mills, Putligarh, 

iVmritsar. 

(14) Messrs. Balha) .Mall Chutu I.al, Ho.shiarpur. 

(15) Metsrs. Rallia Ram Miirli Lai, Bazar M'oharian, Jullundur City. 

(16) Messrs. Klnishi Ram ThanUcr Dass, Ohri, Hosliiarjiur. 

(17) Messrs. Kishan Ch.ind Ram Saraii, Basti Gnzan, Jullundur City. 

(18) Messrs. Kanaya Mall Manak Chand, Ba.sti Guzan. Jullundur 

City. 

(19) L. Gujar Mall or Mc-ssrs. Middi Mall Baku L.all, Ludhiana. 

(20) Rai Sahib Lala Anuir Math, National Ltd., Ludhiana. 

(21) L. Bainvari Lall of Me.ssrs. Ball Silk Weaving Factory, 

laidhiana. 

(22) Mr. lla.ssam-ud-l)in, Secretary, Me.avers .Association, Lmlbian.a, 

(23) Seth Tej Rhaii ol Messrs. Thakar Dass Gh.innu Mall, Multan 

City. 

(24) L. Chhatta Ram of Messrs. Chhatta Ram it .Sons, Multan City. 

(25) Mr. Piyaia Lai, Punjab Weaving Factory, Sialkot. 

2. A reply to a few qmvstmns ha.s been received only from the Managing 
Dinu'tor, the Ball Silk Weaving Company Limited, Ludhiana. 5 copies of 
his reply are .submitted herewith. 


I. Tn pursuance of (he recomnu'ndations of the Gth Industries 
Conference held in 1934, Siuieulture which had hitherto been dealt with 
by tho Agriculture Department was tr.aiisferrcd to the Industries Department 
in August, 1935. Before the Iraiisler, the Agriculture Department used 
to distribute to privati' rearers about 10(1 ounces of silk seed iiiii)orteJ 
from France. The Department of Industries took up seriously tho 
development of the indu.stry by popularising the rearing of silkworms, 
extending nnilherry euUivatlon by the sui)ply of seedlings and plants free 
of cost to the cultivators, taking up grninage oi)erationa and. encouraging 
reeling .as a cottage industry. Detailed aroounts under eacli head of activity 
will bo given under the relevent questions. The Department distributed 
175 ounces of silk 'oed in 19.36, .5.54 oumes in 19.37 and 997 ounces in 19.38. 
The rearing operations ari' earried on in 11 districts, viz., Gurdaspur, 
Kangra, TTosbiarpur, Ludhiana, Amritsar. Lahore, Sbeikliupura, 
Giijranwala. Rawalpindi, Campbellpore and Sialkot. Tlu- total number of 
rearers in 19.38 was .598. The rearing of .silk worms and reding operations 
are l•.■lrrIcd on as subsidiary industry by the agrirulturists. There are 
no wbnletiine rearers or reders as only one erop is harvested in a year. 

2. The serieuUure industry is organised under the Department of 
Indu.stries, Piinjah, and is under tho intermediary charge of the Serieiiltnc:. 
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J Graiuage staff. 


Expert. The existing staff employed for the development of the industry 
is as below: 

2 Inspectors . ) 

4. Sub-Inspectors . . . . {To supervise sericulture operations. 

6 Mukaddams. } 

1 Seed Supervisor . . . . ] -t-ff 

6 Seed Examiners . . . . ] 

1 Head Spinner . . . ,'i staff for training roarers in 

1 Assistant Spinner . . . > reeling in their villages. 

(> Spinners. ) 

1 Keeling Demonstrator , ,') 

1 Twister j 

6 Spinners on daily wages . . | Reeling stuff for Government Demons- 

2 Cookers on daily wages . . }> tration Filature and Silk Throwing 

1 Dre.sser on daily wages . . | Factory, Amritsar. 

1 Fireman. 

1 Mechanic.J 

1 Head Mali.> Mulberry plantation staff at 

6 Malis at Sujnupur . . , / Sujanpur, Mulberry Nur-sory, 

2 Malis at Palainpur . . .1 Mulberry Plantation at Kot Naitiaii 

2 Malis at Kot Nainau . . . J and at Sericulture Faun, l’uluiii)iur. 

Silk seed is supplied to rearers through the Sericulture staff who visit 
tho reariTs at their village homes or at fixed lentres Ironi where the 
villagors can conveniently arrange to take their supiilies. The .seed is 
supplied at the rate o£ 11s. 2 per ounce. The industry is fin-nmed Irom 
tho provincial budget of tho Department of liidustrics. The budget 
allotment for 1936-37 to 1938-.39 ha.s been ns under: 


Reeling staff for training rearers in 
reeling in their villages. 


I 

j Reeling stuff for Oovornmont Demons- 
}> tration Filature and Silk Throwing 
j Factory, Amritsar. 

1 Mulberry plantation staff at 
Sujanpur, Mulberry Nunsory, 
Mulberry Plaiitntion at Kot Naitiaii 
and at Sericulture Fuiin, l’uluiii)iur. 


. > Mulberry plantation staff at 
. / Sujanpur, Mulberry Nunsory, 
. f Mulberry Plaiitntion ut Kot Naitiaii 
. J and ul Sericulture Fuiin, l’uluiii)iur. 

tliroiigb tbe Sericulture stuff wbo visit 
s or at fixed ventres Ironi wberc the 
1 to take their supiilies. The .seed is 
■ ounce, 'rho industry is fin-snicd Irom 
purtment of Industries. 'J’lie budget 
as been ns under: 

Rs. 

.21,119 

.24,2Sf) 

.31,.3.")!) 


1936- 37 21,119 

1937- 38 24,2Sf) 

1938- 39 . 31,.I.")!) 

A grant of Rs, 10,000 was raeoived by the Pnnjub from the Government 
of India on tho adviee of the Imperial Serieiilturo Committee for 
expenditure in 1938-39 for the production of disease-free seed. A further 
etira of Rs. 4,995 has been provided by tho Punjab Government for tho 
eatablishment of a Travelling Demonstration Party to impart training in 
silk cocoon reeling to the rearers in their villages. 

A detailed note regarding marketing is given in reply to Question 
No. 51 of the Quc.stiounaire. 

3. As stated above, definite statistics are nvuilable only for the 
years 1937-38 and 19.38-.39 when tho industry was placed on a regular basis. 
A statement showing the. actual production of eoeoons and raw silk 
together with tho value of eoeoons and raw silk produecd is given below ; — 



Cocoons 

produced. 

Raw silk 
obtained. 

Value of cocoons 
obtained. 

Value of raw 
silk obtained. 

390 mannds 

Mds. 

32 

Rs. 7,150 at Rs. 

Rs. 16,640 at Rs. 

green. 


per maund 

13 per seer 

(1.30 maiinds 


(average price). 

(average price). 

dry). 

600 maimds 

80 

Rg, 11,000 at Rs. 

Appro X i ra a t 0 

preen. 


55 per maiind 

estimate Rs. 

(200 maunds 


(average price). 

22,WJ0 at Ra. 

dry). 



11 per seer 
(average price). 
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Tho lower price for raw silk in the current year is due to the largo 
quantities of old stock placed on the inaikct hy tlie Kasliiiicro State, 
which has resulted in a drop m tho price of Ircsh silk. 

Tho present average yield troin I ounce of silk seed is about 10 seers 
of dry cocoons which can bo iucroa.sed to a maximutu of 15 seers per 
ouuco with tho iiuproveinent in the conditions of rearing, e.t/., establishment 
of roaring houses, etc. 

4. As tho sericulture industry lias been very recently established in tlie 
Punjab, no attempt could so far been made to ascertain the silk contents 
of the typical varieties of locally produced cocoons or to compare it with 
Chinese, Japanese and other cocoons. We aro yet in the e.xpcrimental 
stages, but this matter will be seriously taken up when the reeling of 
this year’s crop is done. 

5. So far silk worms of univolTTno while and .vellow races have been 
reared in the Punjab. An experiment for the prodiietioii of bi-voHine 
cocoons with one ounce of seed was made during this year, but the result 
achieved was not hopeful. 

0. There are no special rearing houses in the Punjab. Rearers rear 
the worms in their own dwelling houses or constrnet a small thatched 
liou.so wliieli they make from mud, straw and wood which are available to 
them almo.st without any cost. The approximate tost of constructing and 
et|uipping an up-to-date rearing house for worms hatclied from about one 
ounce of .seed would he about Rs. 101). 

7. Systematic rearing of worms was started by thi- sericulture section 
of tho ])c)iartnient of fndustvies, Punjab, in 19Hli. Definilo results are 
accordingly available for the last year only and are given below 


Race or variety. 

Number 
of days. 

Number of 
cocoons 

to a 
pound. 

T.cngih of 
hlament. 

Denier. 

1. Var-Jaime No. 45 (rnivoh 
tine). 

40 

360 

400 to 401 
yards from a 
coi'oon. 

40 to 4.5 d. and 
90 to 110 d. 

2. Cevcnfip-Jaiiiio No. Ki {Ciii- 
voltine). 

59' 

2.50 

Do. 

Do. 

3. .^rhonsset No. 201 Rusty 
Univolt ine. 

41 

1 

290 

Do. 

Do. 

4. Cevenno No. ft White Uni- 
voltine. 

37 

1 

310 

Do. 

Do. 

6. Kaahincre C. White Univol- 
tine. 

40 

460 

1 Do. . 

Do. 

6. Kashmero Aanoli Univol- 
tine. 

43 

,526 

Do. 

Do. 

7. Kashmere Oovennes No. 191 
Univoltine. 

41 

436 

Do. 

Do. 

8. Japanese Bi'^oltine White • 

40 

400 

Do. 

Do. 


S. Previously the rearers used to rear the worms on the ground. This 
practico is now being abandoned in favour of trays and machans. Tho 
peicenlago of mortality in tho worms has been considerably reduced, in 

41 A 
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some cases the rearers are supplied with hatched worms instead of seed 
so tiiat the seed may not bo spoilt by the new rearers. 

9. liciore 19:17, the entire quantity of silk worms were reared troin 

imi) ortcd seed. Last year the Department started the prodnctioii ot eellular 

seed locally and alj(tut 1 Iti^ ozs. of seed wore produced which wore 

di^trihiitod to private reavers this year alun^ witli 8ol ozs. of seed 

imj) orted from FraiU(‘ an<i Italy. Dtinnj*; the current year the local 
production of eellular se*?d is eK(M‘cted to he about 500 ounces. 

The production of seed is organised separately from the production of 
cocoons. TIio profliu tiori of seeti is heiuj^ <*:«rried on at Madhopur in the 
Gurdaspur district wlicie tbciv t'Xisis an abundant su[)ply ol niiilherry leaf 
anti ;it Ihilampiir in the 7\an^ra ilistriit. At Madliopur, only rearing of 
worms i-' Ixunc; done \vl\i!p tin* oihcr operations sUch as niirvoscoping 
exaniitiation of the moths, waslnnt^ and pack'iig an' conducted at Valampur. 
As .soon a.s the Pnhniinur plantation is rc.uls for tis(' in about -1 years, 
it is ijropo-'cd to oi';:aiiis(> tlie s<*ei| production at tliat place. Tlu* existing 
stair for the superx ixioii of -ced protluefioii consj.sts of 1 S'‘('d ,Supei'\ i*or 

and (i Se(‘d Kxaminers who work under the charge of the Sericulturn 

E\p(Tt. 

In 1937 99 (inn<*es of seed iinporl^xl Ironi I'r.'ince wert' utilised in the 
production of ••ej.'d and rm»ici> ol seed were ohtaiiu'd. Ihe details 

of the production ul seed for ]9:t8 arc* given helow: 

17 ounces of cellnlar sill; .seed of different varieties such as Hosty 
ArbonsKct ; Var-Jaum'; Cevenues Jaunc; Oevennes White ; TLigdad 
White; Zebra Aibonssel; China (iold-pure; Knshniere Ceveiincs; 
Kashmore Ascoli ; Kashniere Cevennes White; Kashmere Fill-dc-pichi, 
and Ja[)uiie.so Ihvollino were roared at Madhopur and 9 mannds 27 seers 
of green <'ocoons were sorted out for the production of seed. Nearly 
390 ounces of silk .seed are expected to be obtained hy Llie niidiiU’ of 
August IK'Xt. 

Its. A. 

1. Cost of seed ; 10 oumM's at Tls. 2-4 per ounce 

and 1 ounce at As. 10 per ounce . . 170 10 

2. I;eaf price.^ 

Ttm 

3. Rent of building at Madhopnr for 

3 months ...... 83 

Rent of building at I’ahimpur for 4 months 120 

- 205 0 

4. Pay of staff (the pay of Reeling Demonstrator 

dchiialile to this account) . . . - 75 0 

5 Miv(..llaii(M)n> (coal, labour, suli)hur, paper, 

etc.).IM 0 

Total 050 0 

Cost of producilon per ounce .... 15 

The (osl will go down in fnhire on le.af f)riro which is in fact the cost 
of leaf collection and cartage, on rents and labour cbnrgcs. 

10. No leuishitive mcasure< hnv<‘ been taken bv tbo Punjab no\'(‘rnment 
to provide dise;i5.e-frcc s<’ed to the n-arers, but tin* Department of industries 
snptdic's discasc-i I : o seed iinpro ied from Kr.ancc' and Italy and the seed 
produced in tlie ])cparinuuitnl graiioev'. The distrihulion of seed by tho 
Deiiartment has given ftUceessful results. 
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11. The worms roared in the Punjab aro only univoltinc. An experiment 
Was made during the eurreiil year on the rearing ol bivoltiue race. Tha 
production of niultivoltino worms has not yet been attempted in tbo 
Punjab. 

12. Our experience of rearing silk worms is only two years old. 
Kx|)erimcnts are being conducted with 12 dillerent races and it is too early 
to .say if any particular race or races have become comiilctely acchmatixed. 

13. In the production of disea.se-frco seed tbo following precautions 
arc taken ; — 

(1) Caterpillars are carefully selected and those which aro very netivo 

in going in and coining out of tbo moults arc .separated for 
rearing. 

(2) In the selection of cocoon.s the .specific features such as colour, 

texture, size, shape and hardness are kept in view. Cocoons 
which are dumb and stained are rejected. 

(3) In the selection of moths, the ugly and inactive ones, moths 

with under-devolopcd wings and moths h.'iving no scales on 
the wings and on the ahdoinon aro rejected. 

For combating pehrinc di.sea.se, over .ami .above the points mentioned 
above, the pasture sy.steiii in regard to production of disease free seed is 
encouraged. 

14. There is about 10 to 50 per cent, wastage in silk worm rearing from 
the hatching to the mounting stage. The details arc as below:-- 

Per cent. 

(a) Wastage on account of eggs whiili fail 

to hatch ....... 6—10 

(h) Wastage in the ant stage .... 10—12 

(c) Wastage from Ui.seascs ..... 18—20 

(d) Wa.stago from other causes such a.s damage 

by rats, etc... 5—10 

The undermentioned .steps are taken to prevent wastage in roaring;—■ 

(i) Encouragement by practical domonslrations of up to ditto incul¬ 

cating methods. 

(ii) Encouragement of rearing of worms on machans. 

(iii) Free distribution oi rat poison to the rearers with full instruc¬ 

tions for it.s use, 

(iv) Provision of aderiuate supervising slalf. 

15. Silk worms in the Punjab have so far been fed on mulberry Icavea 
only. Experiment with hcri and castor leaves will soon be in hand. The 
mulberry trees are not cultivated by the lirceder ol worms. Tie obtains 
his supply of leaves from isolated trees growing in the village or on payment 
of As. 8 per ounce of silk seed from trees growing on canal b.anks, ro.ad 
sides and fore-st reserves. A Government plantation on an area of about 
15 acres is just being started at Palam))ur. Tlie eo.st of cultivation per 
acre at the plantation is given beltw; —- 

Rh. a. 

1. Cost of seedlings or cuttings . . . Nil 

2. Preparation of lanil and preliminary cleaning . 1 8 

.3. Digging of 192 pits—15 feet apart . . . 20 0 

4. (Vst of farm yard manure . . . . 12 0 

5. L.ahour for planting.8 0 

C. Labour fro watering and general look out . 24 0 


Total 


f)5 8 



The recurring cost per ucre will bo about Rs. 50 per annum. The 
avarugu yield ol leaf per tree is CO lbs, or nearly 11,520 Ih.s. per acre, 
and the average life of a mulberry tree is nearly 50 years. The quantity 
of It ai required to feed the worms produced from 1 ounce of seed is 
estimuied at 1,800 lbs. which is obtained from nearly .10 trees. The total 
cost of the loaf to tho bleeder, as stated above is As. 8 ijor ounce of seed. 
The price per lb. of leaf to the breeder is thcroforo '05 pie. 

16. (<j) A.s stated in reply to Question No. 15 .above an c.xperimental 
mulberry plantation is being sot up at Ralampnr with early and improved 
varieties. At Sujanpur dillereut varieties of cuttings and secdliTigs have 
been produced and supplied to tho public. The matter is now receiving 
incroased attention and experiments will shortly be taken in hand regarding 
manures and grafting, etc. 

(b) Tho indigenous mulberry is capable of yielding 2 leaf crop annually, 
but as only one cocoon crop i.s obtained, the loaf crop is also harvested 
once. There is no bush cultivation in the Punjab. The cost of cultivation 
including manure per acre and tho yield of loaves in respect of tree 
mulberry has been given in reply to Question No. 16 above. 

17. There are no private cultivators of mulberry leaves in the Punjab. 
The breeder of worms obtains his supplies from the mulberry trees on 
District Board roads, canal banks and forest reserves for which lie had to 
pay Re. 1 per ounce of silk seed reared when sericulture! industry was 
the concerns of the Department of Agriculture. Since the Itaiisfcr of the 
sericulture industry to the Department of Industries the breeder has had 
to pay As. 8 per ounce of silk seed reared. 


Mulberry is not cultivatecl as a crop by private agriculturists in this 
province and hence no comp.arison can bo offered of the profits of mulberry 
cultivation and other alternative crops. 


18. The table 

below 

shows 

the index numbers of 

wholesale 

prices 

food crops as well 

as ol 

cocoons and 

raw silk (base 1933 price = 

lOO). 

Year. 


Wheat. 

Cram. 

Maize. 

Rioe. 

Cocoons. 

Raw silk 
(Indian). 

1934 . 


77 

72 

76 

72 

Per Bccr. 

114 

19,15 . 


82 

79 

75 

67 


143 

1938 . 

, 

84 

92 

100 

92 

... 

171 

1937 . 


105 

87 

111 

97 

1 6 

1.57 

1938 . 


«.« 



,,, 

1 8 

157 

Percentage 
ri.se 1934-37 

of 

36 

21 

48 

35 


38 


The comparative course of prices ns shown in the statement indicates 
that tho rise in the price of raw silk has exceeded tho rise In food crops 
excepting maize. The rates of cocoons for the period 19.13 to 1936 are 
not available. Tho prices are now showing an upward tendency. 

19. The Department of Tndu.stries has established a miilb<'rry nursery 
at Sujanpur which is supplying about 60.000 one year old plants of different 
varieties such as early Chinese, multicanlis and moraa Alba, etc. Resides 
this, the Department has a mulberry plantation at Kot Naina covering 
an area of about 6 acres and a r.aw plantation covering an area of about 
15 acres has been started at Ralampur, which will bo ready for use iu 
hbout 4 years. Representations have been made to the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment to allow the Department to plant mulberry trees along canal banks. 
Tho J>iatter is still under discussion. The rearer lias to pay As. 8 per ounce 
of seed ns leaf price for rearing silk worms wliile at certain places leaves 
are provided free by the Forest Defiartineul, District Roard autliorities 
and P. TV. D., Irrigation and Buildings aud Road Branches. It may bo 
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not«d that about 7 or 8 years back wLeii Sericulture was under the 
Agriculture Do^iartmunt, the rearers had to pay at some place Kc. 1 as 
leaf price per ounce of seed. At present the maximum rate paid as leaf 
price is As. 8 per ounce of seed. 

20. Previously the roarer did not plant his own mulberry trees for 
providing food for the cocoons and obtained bis supplies from isolated 
trees growing in the villages or on the canal banks or from the Forost 
reserves. The Department of Industries, Punjab, established a nursery at 
Sujanpur for the supply of seedlings for nursery plants. In 1986-37 the 
nursery supplied free of cost 20,000 plants to rearers in all parts of the 
province. In 1937-38, 46,400 one year old pl.iuts were supplied from the 
Sujanpur nursery to 108 zamiudars in 11 districts of the province. The 
plants aro of China early variety; Multicaulas and Moras Alba. As the 
nursery could not mee.t the inc-reasing demand, its area was extended. With 
a view to the improvement of quality, root-grafting is also being tried. 
Nurseries aro being established at various centres in the province and it 
is hoped to supply 100,000 plants in the next year. 

The steps taken for the improvement in tho roaring of silk worms have 
been given in reply to Question No. 14. No difficulty is e.xperienced by 
tho rearers in the marketing of their crop. The prices realised by the 
rearers were nearly 60 per cent, more than what were secured in 1935. 

21. In the Punjab an average yield of 10 seers of dry cocoons was 
obtained this year from 1 ounce of seed which is about one half of that 
obtained in European countries. Yield per acre of mulberry trees could 
not he competed as the rearers obtain their mulberry leaves from trees 
growing in their own villages, or on canal banks or the tree.s in Forest 
Reserves. As stated in replies to certain other questions, only univoltine 
worms are reared in the Punj.ab and therefore no figures can bo given for 
bivoltine of multivoHine eocoons. It may, however, he noted that tho yield 
obtained par ounce in the current year was 30 to 40 per cent, higher than 
in the last year. 

22. As multivoltine races have not been produced in tho Punjab, no 
comparison can bo offered with the yields of univoltine races. An experi¬ 
ment in the production of hybrids lias been undcrl.sken this year, and 
accordingly nothing can be said about flic probable results before the next 
cocoon crop. 

8.3, There are no large scale rearers in the Punjab. The majority of 
the rearers take up one or two ounces of silk seed for rearing. They do 
not accordingly incur any expense on rearing excepting on the purchase 
of seed and of mulberry leaves. The seed has been supplied to the rearers 
at a uniform rate of Hs. 2 por ounce during the, la.st two years and they 
have to pay for mulberry leaves at the rate of As. 8 per ounce of seed. 
Tho entire labour is supplied by the rearer and his family. No appliances 
ere used. The machans or the rearing bouse is made from branches of 
fho trees on which no money is spent. Tho rearer incurs no other 
expense. 

24. A statement showing tho maxima and minima prices per pound of 
eocoons for tho years 1933-34 to 1938-39 is given below: — 


Year. 

19,33-34 






Maxima price 
per Ib. 

As. 

10 

Minima price 
per lb. 

'As. 

6 

1934-.3.5 






10 

6 

19.3.5-.36 



, 


, 

. 10 

6 

1936-.37 






10 

6 

1937-38 






. 12 

7 

1938-39 






12 

7 
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26. Proviou3’y the breeder vi&nally sold his crop au cocoons directly 
it was ready iircspoctive ot llic slate of the market. During the current 
year the majority of the breeders kept their cocoons for reeling purposes, 
which is principally due to the training imparted by the Departincut to 
the rearers in reeling their own cocoons. 'I'lie average price of silk coisions 
is alxiut Us. GO per inuund, while the current market rate for locally 
jirodiiccd silk is about Us. II per seer. As tliu reeling of silk cocoons has 
been introiluccd only from the current year, there aro no figures for 
previous years to suiuily. 

'I'ho average yield of .silk is 26 pounds from 1(X) pounds of cocoons and 
of cliasaiu or waste is also 25 pounds. The clmsam sells at Us. 1-1 per 
UK I tola.i. 

20. The total estimated production o! dry locoons in lyilS-.IO amounted 
to ahoiu, 2lK) riiauinls. Of lids about .Tl iiiauuds were pureh.ased by the 
(■'overnii'eut Uilaturc at .Amrits.ar for reeling by power driven mai'hinerv. 
The nnticipateil yield of the lilatiirc is "i maunds of raw silk. The 
remaining 170 inannds of dry cocoons were reeled by private roeler.s on 
singlo ilunlhiis. There are no multiple chnrhhox in tho Punjab. The 
estim.ated yield of hand reeled raw silk is 42’ maunds. 

27. The total (pmulity of r.aw silk reeled ami wasle produced together 
with the .average prices ohlainod for each iliiring the last two years are 
shown below : -- 


Year. 

Raw Hilk 
reeled. 

1 

1 

Wasfo E»ilk 
produced. 

price of 
raw Milk 
average 
per seer. 

' Price of waste 

average i)cr seer. 



Mds. 

Ks. 

Rs. a. 

1937-38 . 

■■ 

32 

13 

1 1 

1938-39 . 

60 

50 

11 

Waste of this years 
crop not yet brought 
to the market for 
sale. Current rate 
is Re. 1-1 per seer. 


The average ntimhor of coeoon.s per pound for “ Var-Jaune ” nnivoltine 
is 0(il). Accordingly about ],440 cocoons of this variety are required to 
jiroducc one pound of raw silk. This figure relates to reeling in the 
tJoverniMcnt filature. Uy hand reeling on duirkha, the number of cocoons 
re<|uired is almost the same but the quality of tho factory yarn is far 
superior to the band reeled yarn. 

28. Tbo initial cost of the equipment commonly used for hand reeling 
is R.s, 20. The csiiiipment ran reel uboiit 2 seers of dry cocoons per day 
of about 9 hours which yield approximately i seer of .silk yarn. The 
average life of tho equipment is about 10 years with minor repairs. 

29. (1) The total works expenditure upon reeling and works cost ot 

reeling one pound of raw silk by a chnrlhn. a Punjab Domestic basin and 
a filature for 1907-08. is given below. Delinito and reliable data in respect 
of previous years is not available. i 











GHarkha. Punjab Domestic basin plant. Filature, 
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Total 











30. The Punjab Government blaturo is a small demonstration plant. 
It is difficult to compare its working cost with those of cemmercial filatures 
running in foreign countries, but it is believed that the Indian plant 
compares favourably with its competitors in respect of its efficiency. It 
may, however, be noted that the working costs for instance in respect of 
labour which is comparatively insufficient and charges for power are higher 
in India than in foreign countries. 

31. In the Punjab we have set up a small demonstration plant of 
S basins. Owing, however, to the small quantity of cocoon crop, it has 
not been found possible to run the plant for more than 6 months in the 
year. The plant just pays its way. The minimum limit of 200 basins for 
an economical unit appears to be high. A unit of dO basins at tlie 
existing prices Tor cocoons and silk is expected to give a yield of 10 to 
12 per cent, on the capital investment. 

32. The maximum capacity of the Government filature—5 basins—is 
20 pounds of cocoons per day. The yield obtained is 5 pounds of raw silk 
end 5 pounds of silk waste. As stated in reply to other questions, adequate 
eupplios of cocoons to run the plant throughout the year are not yet 
Bvailablo in the province. 

33. The Sericulture Industry was in a moribund condition in 1933-34. 
About 100 ounces of silk seed used to be distributed among rearers. Id 
1938, tho number of rearers was S98. About half this number do the 
reeling themselves. There ure no private persons engaged in grainage 
operations in the Punjab, but it is under contemplation to encourage 
private persons in this work. 

34. The staff of the Government filature at Amritsar is as under: — 

1 Reeling Demonstrator at Rs. 75^-6—100. 

1 Twister at Rs. 25—IJ—30. 

6 Spinners on daily wages at As. 12 per diam. 

2 Cookers on daily wages at As. 4 per diam. 

1 Dresser on daily wages at As. 4 per diam. 

1 Fireman on daily wages at A.s, 10 per diam. 

1 Mechanic on daily wages at As. 10 per diam. 

The entire staff is skilled. The spinners have so far been imported 
from Kashmir. Tho rest of tho staff is locally trained. Excepting the 
spinners, the rest of the trained labour is available inadequate supply. 
The period usually required for untrained labour to acquire the ininimunt 
skill for various sericultural operations is as below: — 


Keeling or spinning 
Twisting . 

Cooking . , . 

Dressing 


3 months. 

3 » 

15 days. 


35. (1) The present rates of dolly wages paid to reelers are as below: — 

Per diem. 


As. 

(a) With charkha ........ 10 

(b) With Punjab Domestic plant .... 10 

(c) In a filature.12 
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(2) Tlio pfC< ipncy of Punjab rcelers is cstiinatrcl to be about 15 per cent, 
lower tliuu tlial of the Kashmere reelers and about 35 per cent, lower 
than that of reelers in foreign countries. 

(3) A class of about 12 students mostly matriculates was started at 
Madbopur fioin Isl February last for practical training in Sericulture 
operations including silk worm rearing, grainage and reeling. The pupils 
have so far completed training in rearing and grainago operatiohs and will 
shortly bo brought to the Filature at Amritsar for training in reeling. 
Practical demonstrations are arranged periodically in villages with a view 
to train the roarers and reelers in modern methods of rearing and reeling 
operations. Demonstrations in Sericultural operations including reeling, 
warping and twisting were given for a period of about 8 weeks at the 
All-India Kxhibition of Arts and Industries, Punjab, held at Lahore in 
Decenibor-January last, which stimulated considerable interest in the 
industry. 

36. The total cost of the machinery installed in the Government 
Demon.stration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, is Re. 6,846. 
The plant consists of 5 Mysore reeling basin.s, ono re-winding machine, 
one twisting machine and skeining machine. The plant was installed about 
2i years back. Allowing for a depreciation at the rate of 6i per cent, 
per annum and considering the life of the plant to be about IS years tho 
present block value of the machinery is about Rs. 4,925. 

The plant is located in a rented building, for which rental is Rs. 60 
per mensem. Tliere are accordingly no amounts to take into consideration 
as to (a), (b) and (c). There are no other assets worth mentioning. 

37. The estimated present day cost for erecting a filature having the 
same rapacity as of the Government Filature given in reply to Question 
No. 36 above, would be as under:-— 

(1) Buildings—The floor area required for the plant is 80 feet by 

.30 feet--- 2,400 square feet. The cost of the land will depend upon 
tlie locality. The cost of building will be about Rs. 2 per aquaro 
foot. 

(2) No quotations for plant and machinery have been invited recently 

and .accordingly no e.stimate of the present day prices can bo 
given. 

(.3) There is no appreciable difference in tho wuge.s of labour add other 
costs as compared with 1936. 

38. The building of the Government Filature is rented. Tho plant of 
the filature is a demonstr.ation training model and hence no amounts 
have beert written off as depreclatfon charges. The last part of the question 
does not arise in the case of a Government Demonstration plant. 

.39. The working caiiital required for a filature of the capacity of the 
Goicrnincnt Filature at Amritsar i.s estimated at about Hs. 6,000 for a 
year of .31X1 working days. In this connection a reference may bo made 
to the reply to Question No. 31 in which the economic unit of 60 basins 
b.ss been suggested. The working capital required for a filature with 
GO basins is estimated at Rs. O-I.OOO. 

The prevalent rale of interest on capital borrowed from private money 
lenders or banks against immovable security ranges from 9 to 12 per cent. 
The Industries Department lends money under the State Aid to Industries 
Act at 4 per cent, against adequate security. 

40. Throwing is not done as separate business in tho Punjab. A throwing 
p'ant has recently been installed in the Government Filature at Amritsar, 
but it has not yet started working. 

'41. Raw silk has not so for been twisted in the Government Filature 
at Amritsar. As there is no other filature in ttio Punjab, the information 
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mill twisting and winding cuiiiiot bn furnisliod. Tlie cost of 
tbeso oiiuiatious by baud cbaikbas is givou below: — 

I’er seer. 

Its. A. 

(1) Price of raw silk.11 0 

(2) Twisting and winding.0 12 

(3) Boiling off . ..0 6 

42. The silk reeled on country r.harkJias is uneven and full of nibs 
and knots. Tliu Sericulture Expert bus devised an improved charkha 
wliicb produce.s better (|U.nlity yarn. The Sericulture staif visit reeling 
centres to popularise the improved charkha and train the reelers m the 
production of bettor quality yarn. 

Ke-rocling on tbo linos and with the apparatus as employed in foreign 
countries is not practised in tlie Punjab. He-roeling in the Punjab is 
done in a crude manner. The hank is |iiit on the Utini (swift) and the 
yarn is wound on to a bobbin. In this process tbo major impurities and 
the major defects are taken out and set right. 

43. A silk throwing plant has recently lieen set up at the Government 
Dcnionstratioii Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, but it has not 
yol been worked on a commercial scale and it is not pos.sible to give any idea 
of the cost of re rceling on the plant at this stage. The cost of re-reeling 
on hand charkhas is As. 6 per seer of raw silk, and tho loss of weight is 
from 1 Ui 5 per cent, according to tlie quality of the silk. 

41. Thu raw silk produced in the Punjab is mo.stly utilised in tho 
production of mu.shadi liinijh and duryaia together with Kashmero silk 
which is used most extensively. Tho silk is re-reeled and twisted at places 
for the warp. About 7-8 per cent, of the Indian silk used in iho Punjab 
is re-roeled. 

45. The locally produced raw silk is u.sed in the production of tho 
following finislied goods:—■ 

(i) Silk piece good.s. 

(ii) Pyjama waist strings, and 

(iii) embroidery. 

Some quantities have been used experimentally in hosiery and making 
gold bands. 

46. (i) Tbo entire qu.antity of raw silk produced in the province is sold 
IcKally and is used within the province in the weaving industry. 

(ii) Tho quantity of raw silk jirodiiced during ]!)36-37 and 1937-.38 was 
about 35 and 50 maunds respectively. 

47. Tho total quantity of r.aw silk and wa.sto produced in the Punjab 
in 19.36-37 and 19.37-38 was consumed loc.ally, the formor in the weaving 
industry and the latter in the making of tas.sals, etc. 

Tho small cottage reclcr brings hi.s reeled and waste silk to the 
Sericulture Export at Amritsar who introduces the reolcr to the local 
buyer and the rate is effeclcMi against cash at tho prevailing rate. The 
reeler cannot generally afford to wait for belter prices at a hiter d:ito. 
The production of tho private reelers and that of the Government Filature 
is so small that no marketing difficulties aro experienced and the need 
for special marketing facilitio.s does not arise at this stage. The seller 
obtains the fair market price. 

48. The local output of silk yarn in the Punjab is still very small and 
there are no reports of indigenous silk for this piovince. Tho establishment 
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of conditioning houses will certainly help to stimulate the trade by helping 
ill the stanilardisation (sorting, grading, control of moisture, etc.) of 
<iualities particularly in the finer dcniers. Tt may bo noted that as pointed 
out in reply to Question No. 21 of tho Questionnaire for llandlooui Industry 
the conditioning houses .should be established by the Govcriuueuts of the 
provinces or Indian states concerned to inspire confidence in the trade. 

49. The following statement will show the railway freight paid by 
importers and con.signcrs from .Amritsar to the port ami inrr nr.sii. There 
is no difference in the freight paid by importers and consigners for these 
goods. 


Name of Port. 

Dcsoripi.ioii 
of thi* tfoods 

or iifiportcd. 

Uji-oouiify 
Htation to 
which con- 
or 

imported. 

Dislaneo. 

Rate per maund 
j[)cr mile. 




Miles. 


Bombay , 

Re:d 8ilk 
yani. 

Amritsar . 

1 

1 

*>178 1 

■62 pics, (K.S. 3-13-5 
jier niaumJ). 

Calcutta 

Do. , 

Do. . 

1,180 

•72 pies. (Rs. 4-7-3 
]er maund). 

Xuraehi 

Do. . 

1 

Do. , 

1 

787 

•84 pics. (Rs. 3-7-2 
per maund). 

Bombay . . 

Silk fabric . 

Do. . 

1,178 

i 

■01 pies. (Rs. 6.J0.4 
per maund). 

Calcutta 

Do. . 

Do. . 

1,180 

l’U8 jjicrt. (R,8 G-il-U 
ptr niautui). 

Kiiriw.-lii , , 

Do. . 

Do. . 

7S7 

I 1’3 pies, (Rr. 5-9 2 
Jjer maund). 


50. ’J he Punjab does not exiioi t any raw silk of local (iroductiou and 
hence the question of comparison does not arise. 

51. A detailed note on this question has been given in reply to Question 
No. 19 of the Questinniuiire for Handlooiii Tndiislry and is reproduced 
below for taeilily of rtfoieiiee. 


rho silk yarn supplied by Kashmero is received duly sorted and graded 
accoriliiig to deiiicrs. The quantity of silk produeed Within the province 
IS at present so small fliat the dealers do not teel it worrh their while 
to sort or gr.u'le it and consequently p.ay no attention to it. It would 
certainly by to the advantage of the weaver if sorting and grading were 
introduced, [t is furtlier de.sirabi,. tbat Indian reeling fiictnries sliimid 
properly test the yarn at all stages before i.ssue. The nniforinitv in the 
texture of the yam will improve the quality of the finish, si goods produced 
and will ultimately improve the ilemaml for liidi.an silk piecegoods 


52. There is no agency in the Punjali which publishes regularly the 
wholesale pnees of raw silk. The pri.-e of I'unjah raw silk is geiierailv 
gnverrmd by the rates for Ka.shmere silk, whieh is the most eommonlv 
iisc'fl silk in t'his pro\ iiicc for \voavin^ itnrnoso^:. Tko prico^ of rnw t,ilk 
produeed in the priiiinces ar,’ iiceonliiigly determined by tho comlitioii of 
the market from time to time. 
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6B. There is no agency to record statistics of imports of foreign silks in 
the Punjab. The following statement will show just approximate quantities 
of silk yarns imported in the Punjab together with price per pound at 
Amritsar, as supplied by the people in tho trado: — 


Countries from v^hich imported. 


Year. 

Japan. 

Prioe 
Mr Ih. 
(Sonehri 
Ropehri). 

Italy. 

Price 
per lb. 
(Italy 
Dupion). 

China 

through 

Mandalay. 

Price 
per lb. 
(Lave A 
Maya). 

Yarkand 
(8uchal 
Vatal) pricer 
per lb. 



Its. A. 


Rs. A. 


Rs. A. 


1033-34 . 

2 lao. 

4 8 


-- 

1 lac. 

4 0 

1 

4 lac. 

Rs. 4-S. 

1934-35 . 

2 lao. 

4 G 

1 

No im¬ 
ports. 

-• 

11 lac. 

4 1 

3 lac. 

Rs. 5. 

1036-36 . 

11 lac. 

4 4 


• • 

2 lac. 

4 0 

lor, 

Rs. 5. 

1088-37 . 

1 lao. 

4 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 2 lac. 

4 1 

2 Ian. 

Ks. 6.g. 

1937-.38 . 

I lac. 

4 0 

1 lac. 

3 10 

21 lac. 

4 2 

No import. 


The f.o.li. prices per lb. the port of importation freight, insurance, etc., 
and landing chargc.s in respect of a few acloctej varieties for ly3S arc given 
below : — 


Name of country which 
imported and descrip¬ 
tion of goods. 

F. <). B. 

Port 

1 

Landing 

charges. 

price 
per lb. 

of imjiurt* 

ftt.ifm. 

in.Miiiaiico, 

etc. 


Rs. A. P. 


As. 

As. 

Japan-Lari . 

2 0 0 

1 

Bombay and 
Karachi. 

1 por lb. 

1 IHT lb. 

Mandalay . . . • 

13 8 0 
for one Vie* 

3 13 1» 

Calcutta 

•• 

G 

Italy. 

1 12 0 

Bombay and 
Karachi. 

1 

1 

Yarkand .... 

6 8 0 

Through 

overland 

route. 

(Omsigners bring tho 

goods themselves and sell 
in the market.) 


54. During the last year no foreign silk yarns suitable for weaving were 
imported in the Punjab. In previous years large quantities of weaving 
silk yarns were imported free of duty over the land frontier routes from 


One Viz is equal to 3i lb. 
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Yarkand but the Yarkand trade has now entirely sliifted to Titisaia. The 
eilk yarns imported from China (through Mandalay), Japan and Italy are 
used mainly for embroidery purposes. Accordingly imported silks do not 
at present compete with Indian silks in the weaving industry in the Punjab 
markets. It may, however, be noted that real silk has been replaced by 
spun silk which is import^ in large quantities and has very adversely 
affected the local Sericulture Industry. No wasto silk is imported in the 
Punjab. 

The Indian silks used in the weaving industry in the Punjab are as 
under: — 

(1) Kashmere silks; 28/32 ; 36/40; 40/45; 60/66 and 90/110 deniers. 

(2) Mysore silks: 40/45; 90/110 doniers. 

(3) Malda silks: 40/46; 90/110 deniers. 

(4) Punjab silks: 40/45; 90/110 deniers. 

In view of the facts stated above the comparative data on the lines of 
Table LXVI, on page 130 of the Tariff Board’s llcport of 1933, cannot bo 
given. 

66. It is understood that the question refers to replacement of Indian 
silks by artificial silk and staple fibre and not to a comparison of prices 
or quality as artificial silk and staple .varn fabrics stand in entirely separate 
category from real silk goods. As has been pointed out in reply to tha 
Questionnaire on Handloom Weaving nrtifi< ial silk and staple fibre goods 
have replaced real silk goods to a considerable extent by virtue of their 
low prices. 

56. No definite information is aviiiUble regarding rhiinping of silk by 
Japan, China or any other (cmntry at price.s hi'low cost of production or 
at lower prices in India than in other markets. It may, however, be noted 
that certain qualities of Japanese, Chinese and Italian yarns are received 
in the Punjab markets at prices which are below the cost price of the 
Punjab silk. Three samples arc enclosed herewith of silks imported in the 

Punjab from Japan, China and Italy who.se prices range between Rs. 7-4 

to Rs. 8 per seer, while the cost of production in the Punjab is above Rs. 8 

per seer. It may, however, be noted that these silks arc of inferior quality 

and arc used entirely for embroidery purposes and are not suitable for 
weaving purposes. 

67. The imported raw .silk is not considered at present superior to Indian 
silks in colour, winding qualities, etc. The enquiries in the local markets 
show that the quality of imported silks has deteriorated and at the present 
time imported silks are mainly used for embroidery purposes and not for 
Weaving. 

68 . The depreciation of the yarn has adversely affected the local produc¬ 
tion by cheapening the price of silk imported from Japan, which reduct's 
proportionately the benefit to the reclor afforded by the protection granlud 
to the industry. 

69. Tasar, Muga and Sri silk.s are not produced in the Punjab. No 
comments are accordingly offered on this question. 

60. No silk waste is imported from foreign countries in the Punjab. 
A small quantity of silk waste is imported from the Kashmere State. The 
silk waste is mainly used in making tassels for pyjama waist bands, 
parandas (silk woollen or cotton strings used by women in tieing up their 
hair), etc. 

61. The proportion of silk waste at present obtained at the Government 
Demonstration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, is 25 per 
cent, of the weight of the cocoon reeled. There is no appreciable difference 
in the proportion of silk w.aste obtained by the ebarkha reeling. 

62. It is true that the prosperity of the raw silk industry depends to 
a considerable extent upon the price of silk waste obtained as a hve-product. 
The present market rate for silk waste is Rs. 1-1 per seer of 80 tolag. 
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G3. Only iinivoltinc cotooiis tire produced in tlie Punjali. Experiments 
are boiiiK made with eross-lireeds hut nothing definite can ite said alxjui 
the rcbults at this stage. It is hoped that the percentage of wa.sto will 
go down ii.s the lulKtiir gets better trained. 

04. No spinning plant has been installed in tlie Punjab since the time 
of the last Tanll' Board, as the amount of .silk waste available is too small 
to justify the eslabli.sbment of a spinning platit at the present stage of tho 
development of the industry. 

(Jo. The entire plant of tho (Jovernment Detnon.stration Filature and 
Silk Throwing Factory, .Anirit.sar, is inaniifactured in India. No estimates 
have been obtained liom loicign supplier.s of filature equipments and hence 
no comparative figures can bo given. 

00. There is not much .silk waste available in this province and the 
problem ol its economic utili.sation within the province or for export has 
not yet received ailcntion. At present .silk wa.ste is inoslly iisisl as tassels 
for pyjama waist hands, pdriimlas (silk, woollen or rottoii strings used liy 
women for tieing iiii their hair), ete. Tf and when the quantity of silk 
waste availahle for the filatures bei-ome.s eonsiderabb* it would be best for 
the eniintry to utilise it in the [iroduetion of spun silk rather than export it. 

07. Silk daryni, gulhadaii, lumji and trlihiiiulf (loin cloth) are exported 
over the land frontier routes to Baliiihistan, Afghani.stnii and the trans- 
border areas. The export, trade ivliiih is confined to Multan prodiuts, is 
very old hut is now dwindling on account of the competition of cheap 
imitation fabrics of artificial silk and spun silk. 

The inorchant.s from Kabul and Baluchistan coinc down to Miillan and 
purchase the guod.s against ca.sh iiaymciits—r-redit being allowed in very 
siiecial cases where the parties concerned trust each other implicitly. 
Previously six months credit wa.s allowi'd to reliable parlies hut owing to 
the difficulties cxperii.'iucd in rei ovcrics in ca.bps of default business on 
credit has practically liccii sto|ipod. It is not possible to give exact figures 
of exjiorts to the iraiisliorder countries as no regular statistics .are 
maintained, but it is estimated that, goods worth about H to '1 lues aro 
exported annually to tliosi* parts. Small quantities of silk, artificial silk 
and mixture goods arc iiniiorted to Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Nagpur 
iiuistly on agency terms. 

08. The Punjab does not import any weaving silk yarns and accordingly 
no useful comments can be olfeied Oil the rbassificafion ami Tariff valuation 
oL importi'd raw silks lor eustoms piirpioses. The importei.l silks from 
Japan, China and Italy are mainly used for embrnidery |)ur]ioses. Only 
a small (piailtity of low quality embroidery silk is prndiioisl in the Piiiij.ab 
and is not alfecled by tlie foreign competition Tho average price of 
ini|)orted silks is Tls, 7-8 [ler .seer .and the coinpelitivo quality of the locally 
produced silk al.so sells at about the same rate. But as the local luoduction 
is negligible no eoniments are otfered- 

()!). (o) The rates of proteetive duty eoiisidercd iieeessary for the soriciil- 
ture industry have tieeii given in replie.s to que.stion.s ,\ok. 24 (for raw silk) 
and 2(1 (for fabrics) of the Questionnaire for Handloom Industry with 
detailed rca.soils for the higher duties pro|iosed. 

(h) The forms in which the duties should bo paid have also been indieated 
in the reiilies to the questions referred to in (n) above. 

(r) fii the Punjab the sericulture imliistry was in a mnribiind cctiditlnn 
iipi to tho end of in.'i.'i. Tbc^ year lO.'ifi was spent in iireliminarv surve-y and 
taking stock of the existing ]>ositioii. Thus the Punjab has wirkc'd under 
jirotectinn for only about a year and a half. The results achieved during 
this short pemiod are fairly eiieoiirimiiig and the industry shows every sign 
ol succ-c‘ss. ft is also true that without the benefit of protertion it cannot 
stand on its own legs again.st the foreign c'ompetition. A great deal of jiropa- 
panda, technical training and financial assistance are ncecssary to the e.sfalw 
ILsIiment of the indiistrj ou a firm liasis for wliieh there is an adeciuate scope in 
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this province. It may be noted that this industry is eminently suited to tho 
rural areas as a sulisidiary o<cupation for tlie villaf^crs and as a paying 
proposition to the weaver. It is accordingly necessary to encourage tlie 
industry lor the general benefit of the agricultural classes and tho weavers 
community. The minimum period required to place the industry on a 
secure footing in the Punjab would bo at least 10 years. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the protection to the sericulture industry should bo 
extended for a further period of 10 years and that the proceeds of tho 
protective duty should ho distributed to the provinces for the general 
development of the industry, with due regard to the existing aud potential 
resources of tho province concerned. 

70. As has been pointed out in the replies to the Questionnaire on 
handloom industry tho effects of the protection afforded to silk industry 
have resulted in stimulating the piorluction of raw silk, whilo on account 
ol the higher price for silk yarn, tho prodnetion of real silk goods has 
actually fallen. Tho latter has hcon further accentuated by the general 
preference of the consumer for spun .silk, artificial silk, staple fibre and 
mixture piece goods wlii<li are cheaper and ecjually attractive. The 
roiitinned protection to sericulture will ultimately result in setting the 
sericulture industry on a secure footing and as production increases the 
price of real silk, otlu^r things being equ.al, will come down. The most 
important consideration for cositinued protection to serieultnre is that it 
jirovides a lurrutivo subsidiary industry to people in rural areas. The 
production of raw silk is increasing in the I’nnjab aud better prices are 
being realised fur the silk produced by rearers. If tho present pace of 
I'rogress is maintained, and there is no apparent reason why it should not 
increase, the silk industry ultimately stands to benefit by the continued 
protection. 

The inoroa.sed production of .silk will alTcct favourably the allit'd industries 
of weaving of mixture goods, silk printing trade, silk tape weaving, and 
embroidery. It will .also make available .silk for other indnstiies such as 
silk thread industry, covering for insnlating electric wires, etc., which will 
provide increased employment in silk filatures, silk throwing mills, silk 
finishing and marketing, ote. 

71. The proportion of the cost of (I'l twisted silk and (2) silk piccegoods 
represented hy the cost of raw silk is shown below in respect of two 
reiiresentativo qualitic's of pieeegoods produced in the Punjab, viz., 
(a) Miishadi lungi and (Ij) Daryai. 

(a) -Mushadi lungi fij yards long and 22" w ide : 

Us. A. y. 

Cost of raw silk . . . . . . . 3 0 9 

Cost of twisted silk.3 3 6 


Total . 6 4 3 

Sale price.7 8 0 

Proportion of raw silk in total cost of matcri.al —49 per cent. 
Proportion of raw silk on the .sale price of the pieces43 per cent, 
(h) Daryai 60 yards long and 22" wjde : 


■Rs. A. P. 

Cost of raw silk ..34 12 0 

Cost of twisted silk. 39 0 0 


Total . 73 12 0 

Rale price . . . . . , . . 82 8 0 


Proportion of raw silk in total cost of material = 47 per cent. 
Proportion of raw silk on tho sale price of tho pieco = 42 per cent. 
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72. The protection granted in 1934 has proved beneficial in stimulating 
interest in the production of raw silk and in providing a paying subsidiary 
industry to the agriculturists. It may, however, bo noted that serious 
attempts to develop the sericulture industry were taken up alter the 
transfer of sericulture from the Department of Agriculture to the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries after August, 1935. Sometime was lost in the preliminary 
survey and initial arrangements. The work has now been placed on a 
Byatematic basi.s, but the period of operation hag been too small to enable 
us to base thereon any doflnite conclusions. 

73. In its present stage of development the sericulture industry stands 
in need of Government organisation and assistance to place it on a firm 
footing, but eventually when the industry has been placed on a firmer 
footing protection can bn gradually taken away. Coming to the stejjs taken 
by Government to improve the industry referred to in paragraphs 200 to 
206 of the Board’s report; — 

(i) Imiirovtment in, technical methods. —Detailed accounts have been 
given in reply to relevant questions in this questionnaire of 
the work done in tho Punjab in regard to the extension of 
mulberry plantations of early and improved varieties; of the 
experiments iiiade in the rearing of be.st yielding races of silk 
wornis ami of tho improved methods of reeling silk. As stated 
in rejily to <|iicslion No. 2 the Giivernnient of India have given 
to the Punjab a grant of Us. 10,000 on tho advice of tho 
Imperial Sericulture Committee for Expenditnro during 1938-39, 
in connection with the production of disease-tree seed. 
Uesenreh in connection with cro.ssings, etc., is already in hand. 

(ii) Need for legislation and financial action. —So far, the supply of 
seed to the rearers has been made by tho Department of 
Industries and there are no private producers or suppliers of 
silk seed in the province. Accordingly the need for legislation 
for the, supply and uso of 100 per cent. disea.se-frco s(’ed does 
not nri.se in the Punjab, and no financial commitments arc 
aiiti(dpated on this accounts. 

(iii) Sericulture education. —The aecount of stops taken for soricultnral 

education has been given in reply to part o3) of Question 
No. 36 above. 

(iv) Improvements in marketing organisation. —Tho question of 

marketing has been dealt with in detail in reply to Question 
No. 61 above. 

(v) Conditinning TIouscs. —The ncccs.sity for the establishment of 
Conditioning Houses has been stressed in reply to Question 
No. 21 of tho Questionnaire for Handloom Industry and 
Quc.stion No. 48 of this Questionnaire. This matter needs 
urgent attention. 

(vi) State, in relation to the Industry: Financial Assistanre. —The 

funds provided for the development, of sericulturo industry in 
tho Punjab by the Punjab Government and for research by 
the Government of India have been given in reply to Question 
No. 2 above. 

It may also bo noted in this connection that financial assistaneo 
can bo provided to private rearers, and reelers under the State 
Aid to Industries Act in connection with which a sum of lls. 4 
lakhs has been providi'd in the tnidgot this year. Several loans 
have already boon given to weavers for tho development of the 
weaving industry. 

(vii) Be tfer eoLlcetion of statistics. —This recommendation has been 

noted. Tn the Punjab a special industrial survey staff has been 
iceontly provided for a period of 3 years for the proseut. A 
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diitailod industrial survey of tho sorienltnre industry whirh will 
also (jive relovaut statistical data will be uudortakeu in due 
course. 

74. The existinij; protection havs given the nt“<:C'S.s.ary stiinulu.s to the 
development of Sericulture Indu-stry in the Punjab, and there exist good 
pro.speeth of its success in this province. Tho bub-niontanous tracts ol tho 
Punjab are pre-eminently suited to the development of this industry and 
tho initial stages have been fairly satisfactorily sided over. The measure 
ol success achieved during the short period of the operation of protectivo 
duties, bids fair to tlio rapid progress and further reductions in tho cost 
of production, if the. industry is adequately protected against foreign 
competition. 

The existing cost or food for silk worms as .stated in reply to certain 
other ciuestioms in this questionnaire is at pre.soiit As. 8 per ounce of seed. 
Effective steps are being taken to extend mulberry plantations in the rearing 
districts and it is hoped that within the next 10 years or so abundant 
supply of mulberry leaves of improved varieties would be available to the 
rearers at considerably less costs. 

iTpto now we have bc'cn depending upon foreign supplies of di.sease-fre 0 
seed and the price of the seed to the rearer is fairly high. We have 
successfully inoduced disease-free seed and within the next two or threo 
years we hope to produce onr entire supply of disease-free seed in tho 
province at about half the |nice of imported .seed. 

The rearers are being tiaiued in modern niotliods of rearing worms, 
and it may reasonably lie exjiected that as they become progressively 
conversant with the up-to-date methods tlie production will improve. 

in tlie matter of reeling, improved appliances which give better yield, 
arc lieing introduced and ll e rearers are being systematically trained in 
the eccmnmie methods of reeling wliicb would improve both the quality 
and quantity of the silk produced and is :luce the quantity of waste. 

A lead ill re-vceliiig and twisting is being prnvided by the (loveriiment 
Filature and nitli the increase in the supply of raw silk private enterprise 
may bo expected to take ui> this industry. Tho stoppage of supplies of 
silk yarns snittible for weaving purposes from foreign rniintries at the 
I'rescnt time puoidos a uniciue opportunity for the develoiiment of tho 
IcKitl industry and if protection to sericulture is eoiitinnccl the industry 
may well lie expected to cai>iure the Jiulian markets. Wc arc being fed 
with rubbish, ri:., s|iun silk, wluneas pure silk from silk producing countries 
is being sent to .Vineriea and European countries. 

Ansu'rrs to the (Icni’ml Qiiextioniuiirv <i'rirulft<rr enquiry hy The Hall Silh 
n caci/ig Co., Ltd., Lu</hiano. 

1-44. Not interested. 

45. Raw silk is used in the manufacture of saree and shirting fabrics. 

46-53. Not interested. 

.54. Spun silk imported is used by the handloom weavers as it is spun 
and makes easy and prompt result than the Indian Raw silk, which is not 
twisted. And the demand for this is also very poor. 

.55. Indi.an silk has no eompi'tition with the Artificial silk ami staple 
fibre as tlie later two are rpiite different things. 

.56. Raw silk imported from .Tapan and China posts more than Indian 
silk, blit Ibc only attraction of imported raw silk is that the.se are had 
in proper forms, such as twisted, ready for warps and Indian silk Ls not 
available in proper form, if arrangements are made for the supply of 
yarns in proper state, then a very good margin can bo bad on the sale 
of Indian silk in comparison with foreign raw silks. The additional customs 
duty cannot encourage to the production or sale of Indian raw silk unless 

A 
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the above nrrangemouts are not made, for tlie supply of tho yorn» in 
proper state. 

57. Imported rau’ silk is found superior by the weavers only in that 
rospeet that these are had in proper i'uritis, while our Indian silk are not 
obtainable in the required forms. 

58-65. Not interested. 

64. Spun silk spinning plant is not installed since tho last Tariff Board. 

65-69. Not interested. 

70. Tho present eii.stoms duty on tho silk piccepoods is not sufficient 
due to which our handloom industry in the. weaving of spun silk is totally 
abolished, and instead have come lo the weaving of art silk and staplo 
fibre where a sufficient protection is being enjoyed. 

71. Raw silk costs Rs. 5 lo Rs. 7 per lb. and the twisted silk costs 
Rs. 8 to Its. 0 per lb. wlicn a piece of raw silk with art silk flowers, size 
45" X 25 yards, weighs 1 lb. 5 oz. 

Tho cost of twisted silk and tho art silk come.s to R.s. 9-12 and the 
weaving charges comes to Rs. 6 per |(icce and the bleaching and dyeing 
charges Ro. 1 per piece. The total cost of piece ineduding Rs. 1G-T2 when 
an iniport(sl Japanese quality being sold at Rs. 25 to 26 per piece in Bombay, 
in wholesale market, leaving a margin of Us. 6 to Us. 10 per cent, to tho 
sellers. The saniide being sent herewith. This sort of fabric is mostly made 
on Handlooms and few on Powerlooms. 

72. We with our own experience say that it did not encourage to start 
weaving silk on our looms since the duty came in.jmd the reason was that 
yarn in proper form arc not obtainable. Whore contrary we lost all otir 
trade in Spun silk weaving since the new imposition of As. 14 per lb., 
e.xisted. 

73. Not interested. 


(3) LMer No. 4 7C 2 / 17.77-5.-/. d- L.-.W74.7i?-S., dated the Mth /tugu.^t, I'.m, 

from the Sccretarij lo (foc< rttnir.nt, I’uiijab, Fleetrieity arid Imlastrics 

Deportments. 

Fuhje.ct: Qubstio.n’saibf. fok mii.ls maincy enoaoep in the manvf.vctube of 

SII.K AND ARTIUCIAI, SII.K GOODS. 

In reply to your letter No. 6.39. dated the 27th June, 1938, on the subject 
noted above, I am direeted by the (hiveinor of the Punjab to inform you 
that tli<! Questionuairi' received tla-rewith was forwarded to 25 firms engaged 
in tlie manufactuie of silk and artificial silk goods in the Punjab (list 
enclosed) on the Idth .luly, 103.'s. replies have been received by Govcni- 

nieiit lo dale. An\ received beroaflcr will bo forwarded to the Board in due 
cuur.se. 

1. Messrs. Khushi Ram Ainar Nath, Lawrence Road, Amritsar. 

2. Messrs. Mangoo Mnl Lai Chand, Krishna Lungi Pactory, Dhatti 
Ilatta, Amritsar. 

3. Mi'Ssr.s. Sat Nam Weaving Factory, Katra Slier Singh, Inside Hall 
Gate, Amritsar. 

4. Lala Kanshi Ram of Messrs. Hira Woollen and Silk Mills, Ghee 
Mnndi, Amritsar. 

.5. Lala Salig Ram of Messrs. TTarhans Lai Chuui Lai, Grand Trunk 
Rond, Amritsar. 

6. Messrs. Radar-iid-Din Abdul Majid, Silk Weaving Factory, fiisido 
Ilathi Gate, .Amritsar. 

7. Mc.ssrs. Textile Mannfai luring Association, Cliowk Katra Ahluwalia, 
Amritsar. 

8. Mr. Dewan Chand Mehru, Melira Textile Mills, Jail Road, Amritsar. 
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9. Lala Shori Lall of Messrs. Nathu Mill Sliori Lall, Guru Bazar, 
Amritsar. 

10. Lala Kahan Chaiid of Messrs. Karam Cliand, Kahan Chand, Prabhu 
Weaving Mills, Outside JDiij-giaiia, Amritsar. 

11. Messrs. Bharat Udhar Cloth Manufacturing Company, Outside Ghoo 
Mandi, Amritsar. 

12. Lala Kidar Nath, Proprietor, Model Silk and Woollen B’actory, 
Kauhsar, Amritsar. 

l.T. Lala Panna Lai, Proprietor, Imperial Textile Mills, Putligarh, 
Amritsar. 

14. Messrs. Balloo Mall Chuni Lai, Hoshiarpur. 

15. Me.ssrs. Rallia Ram Murli Lai, Baz.ir Noharian, .Tullundur City. 

16. Messrs. Kuslii Ram Thakar 0;is.s, Oliri, Hosliiarpiir. 

17. Messrs. Kishan Chand Ram Saran, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

18. Messrs. Kanaya Mall Naiiak Cliand, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

19. Lala Gujar Mall of Messrs. Middi Mall Balm Lai, Tmdhiaua. 

20. Rai Sahil) Lala Air\ar Nath, Nationals, Lul., liUdhiana. 

21. Lala Banwaii Lall of Me.ssrs. Ball .Silk Weavinj; Factory, Ludhiana. 

22. Mr. Hassani-ud-Din, Secretary, Weavers Association, Ludhiana. 

23. Seth Tej Bhan of Messrs. Tliakar Dass Ghannu .Mali, Multan City. 

24. Lala Clihalta Ram of Messrs. Clihatta Ram and Sons, Multan City. 

25. Mr. Piyara Lall, Punjab AVeaviiig Factory, Sialkot. 


(4) 1). 0. .Vo. /. S. 1911501.1, (hitnl the C.th Ocfohir, lOHS, from tin; Director 
of Iiuhistrics, Punjab, to the Presidint, Tariff Board. 

On the Idtii September you asked me inter alia for cojiies of letters 
from the Government of India in whieh they refused to entertain tho 
request of the Punjab Government for the development of Scrieulture 
ludustr.v. I cnelose lieroivitli copies of tlio undermentioned documents; - 

(1) Cojiy of Government of fndia. letter No, 1 dated the .tith 

September, 1934, to llie Governments of Madras, Bengal, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, setting forth the principal 
decisions of the Conference of tho Imperial Scricultural Com' 
mittco regarding tho purjioses for which the Government ot 
India grant could bo made available. 

(2) Copy of Covernmeiit of India letter, dated the HUli .laiuiarv, 19.36, 

to the .Secretary to Gow'nuneiil, Punjab, Flectrieity and 
Industrie.s Oepartment. intiiiialing that tlic I’uuiab Government 
scheme for tho establishment of a fully equipped Government 
grainage and a mulberry nursery to |irnvido the required leaf 
supplv and also to discover flu* most siiit.ahlc v ariety of mulberry, 
could not bo accepted bv the Tmjierial Sericnllural Comrnittco 
for ri'asons mentioned in iiaragrapb 12 of the minutes (copy 
of inir.agraph enclosed lor facility of refercneel. 

(3) Copy of a note recorded by the Tfon’hic Afinister for Local Self 

Government, Punjab, then iucliarge ol tin* Tndnsuies Portfolio, 
as a result of a talk with Air. Clow, Senctary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on 4th .Tune, 1936, regarding the decision of 
the Imperial Scricultural Commitrm- in iludr second meeting 
referred to in item (21 above. 'J'be Go\-crnm(>nt of India wore 
not prepared to .accept the financing of the jivint Punjab and 
Kashmoro scheme for the production of disease-free seed. 

I am making enquiries on the other miint.s mentioned by yon and will 
shortly let you have the desired information. 
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Mkmokanua for the Co.sdideration of the Imperial Sericultural Committee. 

GUVEUNMJiNT OK INDIA. 

Letter to the Corerntnents oj Mtuiras, Hcnijat, the Punjuh^ ItihriT and OrisM, 

Axmtn and Burma, A'o. 1-355, dated the 5th S>.pli-mbcr, 

Tliu Govoiniuont of Tiulia propose, siihjeot to the Vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, to distribute annually- for five years seric'ultural grants aggregating 
I'upoes one labb a year, lor l•spl•nrlitllro between 1st April. 193b and 3Lr 
Maleh, 1910, to I'roviines and possibly also to Indian States for tbe benefit 
ol llie industry in llrilisb India. Any balance of a grant roinaining unspent 
at tbe end of any financial year (excejit, the last) during tho currency of 
the seheuio will be availalile for re-allotineiit in tho ensuing year to Ibo 
I’rovince or State in whicb it has accrued. 

2. Tlio Government of India projiose to convene as .soon as possible a 
meeting of tbo Inijicrial Sericultiiral Coinniittcc w-bicb will bu constituted 
in tbo manner pro[ioscd by tbe Sixth Industries Conference, to advise tbein 
on tlie distribution of tbe grant for tbe financial year IbAb-HG. For this 
purposo tbo Commilteo will require certain further information from tbo 
local Gov'ernment. 

Tlio Government of India regret this necessity of calling upon tbe local 
Government for further material. It arises from their acceptance of tbo 
recommendation of tlie Confercnco as to tbe manner in which tbo monev 
should bo spent. The memoranda on Sericulture furnished by tbe I’rovinees 
and States for the use of tbe Sixth Industries Conference weri'' a valuable and 
an almost essential preliminary, but cannot now, as was the original intention, 
form the basis of distribution of grants. 

3. Tbe principal decisions of tho Conference were that— 

(1) Sericulture is a subject of all-India importance and can best be 

improved by treatment on all-India lines; and 

(2) Tbe small sum at pre ent to be provided by the Government of 

India should not bo disKijiated on a number of unconnected 
experiments but devoted principally to the increased production 
of discaso-freo “ cellular ” .seed and possibly also to some extent 
to research upon silk-worm diseases. 

Those decisions, which have the full support of tho Government ol India, 
will doubtless commend tbemselvos to the local Government as tending to 
the ultimato advantage ol tbe indii.stry throughout India. It follows from 
this, however, that many of the Provinces and Slates which participated in 
the consideration of sericultural development at tho Confereneo will not, at 
present, he entitled to any grant. 

•1. The discussion on the subject .at tho Conference .showed tbal at present 
so-called “disease-free” seed of two kinds is being distributed in India, ric., 
(1) cellular seed, wberc each laying is kept sep.arnte and nut issued until 
till' moth lias been examired and found free from pebrino. .and (-) seed 
obtained from cocoons wbicb aro bcliorcd to be di.scasc-free. .As only 
cellular seed can be eonsidered to be as nearly ns possible a bnndred per 
cent, disease-free, it is important that it should be uiiderstnod that tbo 
st'riciiltural grants referred to in this letter should be utilised solely to 
develop tbe production of cellular seed and sueh research as may be jiossible 
in connection therewith. 

5. Tlie distribution of the grant must he made in such .a way as to 
produce the greatest effect and it is proposed therefore to make the fullest 
use of any existing facilities for the production of cellular seed. On this 
loiisideration those Provinces which have no org.inised sericultural industry 
which could liellefit from llio provision of such seed, namely, Rombav, tbo 
United Proviiuos, tbe Central Provinces, and tmobably also Tlihar and 
Orissa, would not rpmlify for grants. Tlie I’unj.ab requires rellular seed, 
but 1ms no aiTangcmcnls at present for its production. It therefore appears 
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possible that it should, if a satisfactory arrangement can bo made with 
Kushiiiir State, obtain its supplies from Kashmir. The question therefore 
nhether a p:ut of the grant should be spent in any Indian State in order 
to produce *' (»llular ” seed lor British India is oiio on which the opinion 
of the Government of the Punjab is particularly required. The Governniont 
of My.sore and Kashmir are also being addressed on this question. Of tho 
remaining British provinces, Bengal is understood to have already under¬ 
taken tho cajiital expenditure which would enablo it to expand its production 
of cellular seed cnnsiderahly and possibly to become a self-sufficing. Assam 
is greatly interested in obtaining supplies of cellular seed, but has so far 
made no adequate [irovision to produce it. Tho question therefore arises 
whether it would bo economical and satisfactory for Bengal to bo assisted 
to increase its production so us to meet the initial domands of Assam. The 
Government of India have no adequate information as to the extent or 
requirements of the industry in Burma at present but it would appear that 
no arrangements have hilhorlo been made there for tho production of 
cellular seed. In the circumstances if there is a demand for such seed 
in Burma it should, if po.ssihle, be supplied at tbo outset from, outside. 

6. The Government of Tiidia may therefore be supplied with such of tho 
follqwiug information as may lie easily available to tiio local Government: 

I. ff arrangements exist for the production of disease-free seed; 

(1) The present arrangements for the production of disease-free seed 

within tho province and the extent to which purity can be 
guaranteed. 

(2) If tho seed cannot be guaranteed to be 100 per cent, pure what 

would bo tlie extra cost of securing this standard? 

(3) What facilities exist for the extension of jiroduction of cellular 

seed and what would bo tho net cost of bringing them into full 
and effoctivo operation ? 

(4) What would be the approximate further cost, if any, of providing 

the full requirements of the province in cellular seed. 

(5) How far increased production of cellular seed would be justified 

by tlio demand for it within the province during the next five 
years. 

(C) The amount, nature and destination of the present export of 
disease-free seed to other provinces, if any. 

(7) Whether facilities o.xist or could be clioaply provided to produce 

celluhu- .seed for export tho kind and amount of such seed and 
the prohablo .soiling <'ost. 

(8) The amount, nature and source of import of cellular seed, if 

any, into tho province at present. 

TT. If no arrangements exist at present for the production of disease- 
free seed : — 

(1) The annual total consumption of seed in the province. 

(2) Tlie probable demand for cellular seed within the province in the 

nG.xt fivo years if provided at a suitable price and the nature 
of tho seed required. 

(3) Tho approximate net cost of producing this amount of cellular 

seed within the province. 

(4) Tho extent, if any, to which cellular seed is already imported 

from other Provinces or States in India or from abroad, tha 
nature, source and cost of tho seed. 

(5) Whether the requirements of cellular seed could be mot more 

economically and satisfactorily by importation or by production 
within tho province having regard to the duration of tho 
propo.sed grants and the extremely limited amount which is 
likely to he available to the province. 
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7. At th« same lime any information which the local Goveriimeiit may 
be able to provide to enable the Government of India to decide upon tho 
best means of utilizini:; the i];rnnt available in order to secure the maximum 
output and use of cellular seed irrespective of the i)rovinre or Stale which 
produces it will be much appreciated. It may also be borne in mind that 
the uliimate ideal is to prevent by law the use of any seed which is not 
guaranteed free from di.scase. 

8. The Government of India would also bo glad to know whether there 
is an 5 ' research upon silk worm diseases involving small expenditure which 
the local Government wisli to he curried out in connection with tho produc¬ 
tion of cellular seed and if so its nature, approximate cost and the 
probable extent of its aiiplieation within tho province and to other provinces. 

Madrns .—Sericnltiire is dealt with by the Department of Industries in 
this Presidemy. The Department is supplying cellular disease-free see<l to 
silk-worm rearers to a .small extent, and facilities exist for an imreased 
production of seed so as to cover the full reipiireiuents of the Pre.sideney. 
The information reipiired by the Government of India on tho several points 
mentioned in paragraph Ci of their letter is given in Amicxure I. 

2. Pehrino is a widespread disease throughout the sericnltural areas of 
India. Tho hereditary source of infection is checked hy the issue of disease- 
free cellular seed. Information is lacking as to the incidence of contamination 
in all the stages of worm rearing and the elfcet nf ventilation, environment 
and other cognate matters. Tho Director of Industries proposes to conduct 
research in this direction and lias drawn up a sclieme of research cstimati'd 
to cost Us. y.StIO which will he spnaid over five years. Details of this 
expondituro arc given in Annexure II. Tho results of the research will 
bo useful to all provinces. 

3. If tho Government of India do not make a grant of the full amount 
required for the purpose, the sclieme will be revised with referenco to the 
funds availahle. Thi' actual pay of the Government servants home on the 
Provincial Kstahlishmcnt if deputed lo work under this schenu', their leave 
and pensionary contnliutions will la* debited to the graut made hy the 
Government of India. 

I have had a talk with i\Tv. Clow on the phone. It appears th.at the 
doci.sinn was that the Punjab was not to prodtice its own .seed. If the 
Punjab was not to prodneo its own .seed, no objection cotdd he raised to 
tile schemo .submitted liy ns to the Government nf India, but the production 
of the seed in the Pnnj.nh being practically interdicted all that we eonlrl do 
was to snlimit a scheme under whili we could purchase the best seed from 
Kashmir, the Govennuent of India, as ajipeared Irom Mr. Glow’s talk, being 
jireparcd to make up the difterem o heiween the price demanded by Kashmir 
and that tlie Pnnjali is |ire))aied to pay. In paragraph 16 at F/dl, tho 
Committeo enine to the comlnsioii that the Governments of the Punjab and 
the Knsliinir might be asked to consider the possibility of a joint schemo 
which would enable disease free seed to be supplied lo Die Punjab from 
Kashmir at a rcasonahle rale. The Director of Industries and Mr. VVazir, 
representative of the Kashmir State, look a larger view of this decision 
and submitted a schenie, whii-h is at l'’/4'J-i50 and in paragraph 0 thereof 
they recommended that *• the I’linjah should receive a grant of Ps, S,00(t tho 
details of which are given in our letter No. l.iOl T. <fe I,.-.3(1/14079, dated the 
27th .4pril. 1930. In paragraph 7. Air. Waziv and onr Director of Tndnstrie.s 
recommended a grant of Us. 12,(K)0 to Kashmir for extending and impioving 
the seed produrtioii works in Kashmir. Thu Government of India arc not 
prepared to accept any of these two recominendalions. 


(!5d.) G. C. NAUANO, 

4-6-36. 
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C<il)U oj a Ictti-r xVo. l-Sbft, (liifrd ihv. IDth January, 1036, from the Officiatiny 
Under Hecrdanj to the Uorernment of India, Department of Industries 
and Lahour, to the Secretary to the Government of the I'anjub, 
Elcctricity and Industries Department. 

Suliject: Ghant-in-Aid fok thk Developmknt op Sericiiltural Industry. 

I am directed to forward for the information of tho local Government 
four copies of the minutes of the preceedings of tho second meeting of the 
Imperial Sericullural Committee, which was held on 30th October, 1935, and 
to request that a copy imiy kindly bo forwarded to tho local Government’s 
representative on the Conimitteo. 

2. The Government of India have accepted the recommendations of tho 
Committee. They regret that the scheme submitted by the Goverinnent 
ol the Punjab, could not bo accepted by the Conimitteo for the reasons 
mentioned in [laragraph 111 of the minutes. I am, however, to draw 
attention to paragraph Ifi of the minutes in which the Committee have 
suggested that the Governments of the Punjab and Kashmir might consider 
tho possibility of the joint scheme which would enable di.sease-free seed to 
ho supplied to tho Punjab from Ka.shmir at a reasonable rate. It will be 
notii'ed from the concluding portion of paragraiih 10 of the minutes that 
if the joint scheme appeared to the Government of India to be jrrinid facie 
sound they would bo prepared to refer the matter to the members of tho 
Committee by eorTespondence so as to enable the scheme to be started during 
the year 1930-37. 


No. 143-1. and 14.-30/2072, dated Lahore, the 27th January, 1936. 

.4 copy with a copy of its enclosure is forwarded to the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, for information and neee.ssary action. 

By order, 

(Sd.) PYARE LAL, Superintendent, 
for Secretary to Government of Punjab, 
Klectricity and Industries Depuiiments. 


TMPEKIAL SERICUl.TtJKAL COMMITTEE. 

Second Meeting. 

• • • • • 

iVcu; Schemes. 

» « • • * 

12. Punjah.- -The scheme as explained by the Punjab representative 
involved the [irovision of— 

(n) a fully equiptx’d Government grainage, and 

(b) a mulherry nursery to provide the required leaf supply and also 
to discover the mo.st suitable variety of mulberry. 

Tho necessary expenditure would be Rs. 16,000 mainly to bo spent on 
additions and aitoralions to the Rest TTouse at Nagrota, equiiimcnt for the 
grainage .and purchase of land, and the recurring expenditure would bo 
about Rs. 2,7')(5 on e.stablishmRnt. 

After considerable discussion, the Punjab representative’s proposal was 
put to tho voto and failed to secure the support of any other mcmlier. 
The principal grounds put forward for rejecting it wero; — 

(i) tho statement of tho expert who represented tho Punj.ab at the 
first meeting that it was not necessary for the Punjab to produce 
its own seed; 
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(ii) the pfjfisibiliiy of Kashmir being in a position to snpply tiio 

needs of tho Tunjab in the matter, and the impropriety of 
using ail alt^india fund to encourage provincial self-sufficiency j 
and 

(iii) the probability that it would cost more to produce seed in the 

manner suggested than to purchase it from elsewhere. 


(5) Uftf-r No. 6552-1. and L. S8l.t%'in2, dated the 27th October, 1538, jrnm 
the. Secretary to Government, Punjab, Klectricily and Induxtriea 
Bepartmenti, Lahore. 

Subject: PnoTECTioN to thr Indian SERicui.ruftAj, Industry. 

I am directed to forward copy of a note recorded by the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, on Sericulture Industry and to inform you that this 
Government will be prepared to consider sympathetically the proposals of 
tho Dire<;tor when they are worked out in detail in due course. 


Note on the Sericvlt-ure Industry in the Punjab. 

Tho inception of the Sericulture Industry in the Punjab, dates from 

the year 1836, wlien the cuUivation of mnlhevrv silk-worms first attracted 
the attention of District Officers particularly in the suh-montaiie tracts. 
A detailed account of the development of the industry in its earlier stages 
has been traced in the “ Monograph on Silk Industry in the Punjab— 
1886-86 ” by H. 0. Cookson, which was brought up-to-date in 1H!W by 
W. M. Hailey in his “ Monograph on the Silk Industry of tho Punjab ”, 

a copy each of which is appended to this note. The subsecjuent history of 

tlio industry up to 1016 has been given hy II. Maxwcll-Lefroy and K. C. 
Ansorage in their “ Report on an inquiry into the Silk Industry in India ”. 

2. Tho period 1830 to 189.6 is marked by ‘‘a long series of experiments 
made to test the feasibility of growing in the Punjab the silk that was 
so largely imported from Central Asia, Kashmero and Afghanistan ”, The 
first attempts to plant mulberry trees and rear worms were mode in 1830 
at Ambala and Ludhiana. At Amhalu the trees thrived well and the worms 
reared were healthy, hut with the departure of the offici-rs inkwested in 
the inception of the industry at these places, interest fnihsl and nothing 
further was done. In 18-52 C^olonel Abbot raised .56 seers of cocoons in 
Hoshi.arpur. Prom 18-5-5 to 18-58 a eoloii.v of Musalman rcnirers continued 
operations at Sujanpur. Operations on a small scale were conducted at 
Gurdaspur and Rawalpindi in 1854 and 18.58 respectivol.v. Pxperimenta 
were made on a fairl.v large scale at Lahore from 1853 to 1856 hut the 
results obtained wiwo not successful. The attpm|)ta at Amritsar from 18.59 
lo 1864 also did not produce eiu’ouraging results. Tho trials at Goognrin 
iMontgomer.v district) in 186.1 and at Shahpur in 1804 yielded fairly good 
crops. 

The failure of these experiments have been traced to the folIowin,g 
causes: 

“ (1) Inexperienced officers started, who got experience and were 
transferred. 

(2) The seed used was from varied sources, often mixed, not of the 

right race and often diseased. 

(3) Uniformity of hatching was not secured. 

(4) The importance of rearing a single brood only, in the spring, 

was not realised and miiltivoltine seed was used in some cases ”. 

In Kangra the industry met with some success. In 1865 Chinese and 
Philippine mulberry trees were planted as the local variety was found 
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unsuitable for wornia. The coconns produced were valued in London at 
Rs. dOO per inaund. In 1872 Mr. Halsey commeiicod systematic operations at 
Amritsar and later at Gurdaapur. Mr. Hulsey died in 1870 and his 
interests were taken over by Messrs. Lister and Company. For a time the 
industry flourished, but later it declined on account of the prevalence of 
pebrine disea.se and unhygienic and unsystematic methods of rearing. Thus 
after a successful spell of a few year the Kangra industry gradually died 
out and by 1808-99 rearing operations had completely come to an end. 

3. From 1899 to 1907, Sericulture Industry was practically non-existent 
in the Punjab. In 1909, the Department of Agriculture produced cocoons 
On an experimental basis at Ourdaspur, Chbanga Manga and Lyallpur, 
The cocoons which were sent for reeling to Hengal were reported on 
favourably. Soon after Khan Bah.adur Sheikh Ghulum Sadiq, a merchant 
of Amritsar obtained tho monopoly of leaves on road-side mulberry trees 
from the District Board, Gnrdaspur. He obtained seed from France and 
gave it free to the rearers and advanced some cash as well, on the stipulation 
that the entire crop was sold to him. He bought the crop at his own 
rates and reeled silk in hi.s own filatures. Two other silk merchants of 
.Amritsar also carried on work on the same lines along the I'pper Bari 
Doab Canal banks. They also ran small filaturee. The industry developed 
for some time hut the conditions inherent in a monopoly of this nature 
were not conducive to further development. Moreover it was not considered 
desirable that the silk-worm rearers should continue to be exploited by, 
tho monopolists. 

4. After tho preliminary experiments started in 1909, the Department 
of Agriculture distributed 51 ounces of silk seed in 1913. The supply of 
silk seed increased to 472 <>z.s. in 1919, and to 1,762 ozs. in 1921. Till 1921 
the work was done side by side by the Entomological Section, Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh Ghulam Sadiq and others. This necessitated the Department of 
Agriculture following .some of the methods of these business men who were 
responsible for the system of selling silk seed on credit. A number of people 
Continued to obtain largo quantities of seed from the Department which 
they got reared under their own supervision and made good profits for some 
years. But under the Department's influence these profiteers gradually 
disappeared and the Department began to deal with the individual dealers 
direct. 

In 1922 , 2,826 ounces of .silk seed were distributed to 886 rearers in 312 
villages and approximately 130 maunds of dry cocoons were brought to tho 
auction sole which fetched Rs. 29,286. From 1923 to 1930 the quantity of 
seed distributed varied between 1.400 and 2,010 ozs. The highe.st quantity 
of cocoons brought to the auction sale wag 211 mannds in 1924 and was 
valuftd at R.s. 47,008, It may be noted that the Sericulture Industry 
continued to fore well till 19.30 after which it began to decline. The main 
reason for the decline was the rapid fall in tho prices of cocoons from 
aboiit R.s. 250 per niaund in 1922 to Rs. 150 per maund in 1924. In tho 
succeeding .years the price continued to fall with some ups and downs. 
It sank to tho nieghhourhood of about Rs. 30 per maund for inferior 
qualities and about Rs. 70 per maund for superior qualities in the year 
1931. In 1932 tho prices ranged between Rs, 50 and Rs. 90 per maund. 
In 19.33 the quantity of cocoons brought to the auctions had fallen to 78 
maunds and the prices realised varied from Rs. 50 to R«. 60 per maund. 
There was no activity worth the mention in 1934 and 19.35. The total 
q\iantity of seed then distributed in the year amounted to 100 ounces 
only. 

Tn pursuance of the recommendations of the 6th Industries Conference 
in T934. Sericulture was transferred to the Industries Department in .August, 
19.36. The Department took up seriously the development of the industry 
by popularising the rearing of silk-worms, extending mulberry cultivation 
hy tho supply of seedlings and plants free of cost to the cultivators, taking 
up grainagh operations and encouraging reeling as a cottage industry. 



The Department distriljuted 175 ounces of silk seed in 1930, as agains 
100 ounces in 193.3, 3.34 oumres in 1937 und 931 ounces in 1938 (in additioi 
to some seed retained for stod repnxliiction). lU’aring oixm.itions are now 
carried on in 11 districts, rt;., Gurdaspnr, Kungra, lloshiarpur, Ludhiana 
Amritsar, Lahore, Shoikhupura, Gujranwala, Rawalpindi, Caiupbellpur ant 
Sialkot. The total number of rearers in 1938 was 398. It is hoped t( 
distribute a much larger (juantity of silk .seed during 1939. 

Ileforo 1937 the entire quantity of silk worms were reared from imporieti 
seed. Last year the Department started the production of cellular seed 
locally and about 140J ozs, of seed were produced which were distributed to 
private rearers along with the imported seed. During the current year the 
local production oi collular .seed has amounted to 430 ounces. 

A mulberry nursery has been established at Sujanpur to supply about 
tiO.lXKi one-year old plants of dillerent varieties sui h us early Chinese 
multieaulis and moras alba, etc., tree of cost and freight paid to agricul¬ 
turists, with a view to oxtoud mulberry cultivation in silk-wonu rearing 
areas and it is hoped to supply 100,(X)0 plants during the next year. The 
Department has .ilso a mulberry plantation at kul Naina covering an area 
of alxiut 5 acres and a new plantation covering an area of about 13 acres 
has been started at I’alampur. Generally the rearers have to pay 8 annas 
I'er ounce of seed reared as the leaf price. Ht'preseufations liavo been inado 
to tho Irrigation DeimrtmeiiL to allow the department to plant mull)erry 
trees along canal banks. The matter is still under discussion. 

5. With a view to help recicrs in tho marketing of the ctxoons produced 
and also to train them in reeling so that they may produce tlieir own yarn, 
a Government Dcnioiistration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory was 
established at Amritsar and demonstrations arc arranged in roaring areas 
with improved typi-s of domestic basins. A.s a re.suli of tliese activitie.s nearly 
one halt of tho rearers in tlic Punjab are already reeling their crop. A 
class of about 19 students mostly matriculates, was started at Mudhopur 
from 1st February, 19.38, for practical training in Sericukure operations 
including silk-worm reaving, grainage and reeling. The pnyiils will cuinpleto 
their training in about 9 months. An imiiroved type of charkho has been 
devised for cottage workers width produces better tpiulity of yarn free from 
nibs and knots, A silk throwing plant has also recently been set up at 
the Governmeuti Dcmoustratioii Filature at Auirit.sar. 

6. Serit!ulture industry is particularly -suited lor the Punjab, Tlierc is a 
very large consumption of silk in the province. In 1891 the Punjab was 
next to Burma in the quantity of raw silk consmned, and although in 
subsequent years this province lias not retained the sumo position, it is 
still one of the biggest eonsnmors of silk. Climatically the Punjab is quite 
suit.nble for silk-worm rearing. The snb-montaiie ilistricts, the parts adjoin¬ 
ing Kashmir and certain otlicr areas arc particularly suited for tho industry. 
Tho demand for silk seed from private rearers h.as exceeded tho supply. 
Requests for tlie supply of mulberry seedlings and plants are on tho 
increase. Interest in reeling Im.s been created. And the roarers and tho 
reelcrs are happy at the additional iiicomo earned by them from sericultiiral 
operations, Tho Seriinltnre Industry bids fair lo succeed in the Punjab, 
but considering its nature and the ilass of persons engaged therein, it 
cannot stand witliout Goveriiineiit ussislaiice and organisation. In this 
connection Professor Maxwell-T.efroy in 1910 made tho following remarks 
which hold good also to-day. ■- 

“ The question of wlietlior the Province is (o become a silk-producing 
one dfpfiiilii entiicli/ i/poa tin- amount of effort put into the planting 
of trees in suifnhle ploces, the distribution of eggs and stimulating of 
tho people to take to the industry. There is no doubt that in large 
area cocoons can be produced, and the main obstacle to development now 
is the lack of trees. It is iiecessar.v to settle the linos on which this 
development will take plnee; whether the Department will coiitimie to 
issue seed, supervi.su rearing and dispose of cocoons for the rearers ”. 
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7. Forms oj Governnent assistance .—Assistance from Oovcruinont is 
rcqiiii'ecl in the loliowiujj forms; — 

(1) Supply uf ili.'iease-free seed. —The first essential for the success of 
tlie sericulture industry is the supply of disease-free seed to 
rearers at cheap rates. The small scale rearer cannot by 
hiinself arrange to obtain the right breed of worm, free from 
disease at reasonable rates. Accordingly the supply of silk 
seed must remain in the hands of Government. The failure of 
the industry at earlier stages was in a large measure due to 
mixed breeds, incorrect races taken up for breeding and diseased 
seed. Till last year the entire nnonti*- --f -‘ - •' 
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Uurdaspur and JuIIundur districts. And it is possible to grow more castor 
plants in a shurtor space of time than mulberry. 

9. It may bo mentioned that it is proposed also to introduce a system 
of Govorumcnt-aided rearers, Borne of the rearers uro too poor to find money 
to buy silk seed and plants tor silk-worm reaving. At tho same time difficulty 
has been experienced in securing an adequate crop of cocoons to feed the 
Government Bilk Itooliug Factory througbuut the year, lienee the system 
of aided roarers is being introduced. They will bo supplied free seed, free 
leaves and certain rearing appliances, such as trays, etc. 


(C) Demi-official letter No. U69, dated the Hth September^ 19SS, from 
F. I. hohimtdola, K.^q., l‘ieaidciit. Tariff Duaru, to Dai Ihihadur Laid 
Dam ]mI, Direetur of Industi its, 1‘unjab, Simla. 

I missed you yesterday. I'robably somo work Jtreveiited you from 
coming over this side. In addition to what is asked by me in the oral 
examination 1 would also like to have the following additional information : — 
(1) What is tho life of a mulberry trcci' 

(9) In how muny years docs it mature? 

(3) After how many years is it ready for supplying leaves for worms? 

(4) When does the recurring expenditure actually begin to tuuction? 

(5) What is tho weight of an ounce of seed in graminea? 


(7) D. 0. No. I. T. i-fl 11/^098, dated the ith November, 1088, from liai 
Bahadur Lula liam JaiI, I'.C.S., M.B.E., hiieetnr of fndust i ii.i, Lahore, 
to F. I. llakimtoola, Knq., Fresident, Tariff Board. 

Kindly refer to your 1). O. No. 009, dated the 14tli ScptemlxT, 1938. 

1 attach herewith tho n-plies to the questions raised therein. I am 
sending separately the replies to the questions asked at the oral examination. 

Itepliei to qi'ie.itious. 

I. The life of the iiTulbcriy tree varies according to the method adopted 
in propagating the plants. The average life of trees grown from mulboriy 
seeds is about sixty years while that of trees grown from cuttisigs is upto 
40 years. 

if. Tho trees grown from mulberry seeds mature in about 20 years, 
while those grown from cuttings attain maturity in about 10 years. 

3. The mulberry trees arc ready for supplying leaves for silkworms when 
4 years old. It may be noted that the average, of 25 to 30 trees, the 
loaves of which are required to feed worms obtained from one ounce of silk 
seed, refers to fully matured trees. In the eneo of immature trees tho 
requLsito quantity of loaves will be obtainable from nearly 35 trees. 

4. Tho rocurring expenditure on a mulberry plantation begins to func¬ 
tion immediately after the trees are planted as watchmen are required to 
look after the plants generally and to attend to tho watering of plants, 
wcexling, etc. In tho first two years when tho plants get set in, tho 
recurring expenditure in .a year for a farm of say 15 acres will be Rs. 880 
us per details given below; — 

Rs. 

Pay of four watchmen at Rs. 16 per mensemi each . 720 

Water rate at Rs. 11 per annum por acre . . 165 

885 
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When tlio pliints arc tliree years old (one year in the nursery and two 
years in the pUiiitatioiO they do not stand in need oi watering, and it is 
considered iliut two wuUlunen can look utter tlie 15 acre plantation for 
the next live years till the plants are about 8 years old. The recurring 
expenditure during this period will thus be Rs. 3UU per year. In subse- 
qneut yoiirs ono watchman at Rs. 16 jier mensem is considered sufiiciont 
to look after the jilantution and the recurring expenditure is limited to 
his pay only, viz., Rs. 180 per annum. 

5. The Weight of the ounce of silk secxl as staled hy the foreign exporters 
of seed is 3t> grammes. 


(8) Letter No. Li08, datal the 2nd November, 19:1.8, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Ihrcctur of indu.^titea, I'mijitb, J.ahore. 

I um directed to invite a reference to your reply to Question 7 of the 
Ceneral Questionnaire issued by the Board in which you gave the results 
obtained from ciuii variety of worms reared during the last five years, 
in the last column of the Table given therein you mentioned tho denier 
us 4i.i/4o .and 90/110. In the course of the oral ovideme it was pointed 
cut by the President that this was not the denier retpiired. What was 
■wauled was the denier ol the tibimenl on the lines ol those given in 
Table Will on [iiige 41 of the 1933 llepoi't of the Tariff Board. You 
prorni.sed to work it out and supply to the Board. 1 am directed to request 
that the iiocessary information may kindly la? e.xpedited. 


(9) T.itler No. 18198, dated the .‘Hh November, 1938, from the Director of 

Indtt.dries, Lahore. 

With reference to your letter No. iy08. dated the 2nd instant, I have 
the honour to giie below tlm denier of filament obtained from each variety 
ol worms during tlic last year iu terms of weight in half decigrams of a 
Iciiadi of 459 metres on the lines of those given in Table Will on page 41 
<if the 1933 Report of tlm Tarill Beard. It may be noted that only 3 
ra<c.'s, fit., Var^Iaiine, Ccteune No .5 nod Ka^hiiicrc ('evenne No. 191 aro 


coitiiiionly reared in the Punjab 
only on an e.xperimental basis; — 

while 

the other races have 

been reared 

Race of variety. 

No. of dayi 

No of co- 
B. coons to a 
Ib. (green). 

Length 

of 

filament. 

Denier. 

1. Var-Jaune No. 45 
voltine) 

(Uni- 

40 

360 

787 

2 69 

2. Ccvciuie-Jaune No 

(LTiivoltine) 

13 

39 

260 

760 

2-4 

3. Arboiisset No. 201 
univoltine) 

(Rusty 

41 

29Ci 

720 

2-35 

4. Cevenne No. 5'(Whito UTii- 
voltine) 

31 

310 

618 

317 

5. Kashmcrc C (White 
tine) 

univol- 

40 

4C0 

600 

301 

6. Kashmere A.scoli (Univol¬ 
tine) .... 

43 

626 

700 

2-38 

7. Kashmere fVvenne N 
(Univoltine) 

0. 191 

41 

436 

675 

2-46 
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(10) Letter No. I, I. illjisaj, dated the l.ilh November, I'JftH, from the 
Direct or of f ndustrics, Dunjati, lAihore. 

In oontinuation of my ktter No. 18198, dated the 6th instant, T liave 
the honour to forward herewith the replies to the supplementary questions 
asked by the Tariff Board at my oral evidence. 

Thore IS just one more su>;f;estion which 1 have to make in this conne-C'- 
tion. The importers of loreifin goods who know their job, can and do 
always devise some method oi ovudiiig the tin ill scl'edule, so that in the 
result our indu.st.rj’ suihir.H until the matter is iic.\t referred to the Taritf 
Board for investigation anil advice. I would, therefore, suggest that tlie 
Tariff Board, or, lading it the Sericulture Committee, should keep a 
con.stant watch on the working of the proteitive duties and that, should 
it find that foreign importers have succeeded in evading them by intro¬ 
ducing fabrics or yarns, not covered by the letter of the tariff scliedule, 
it should advise the Goveniment of India imniediaicly to impose suitable 
duties on the new products coming in undue comipctition with our products. 
Vnless this step is taken, the protective duties may fail to eoiiler the 
intended benohts. 


GeneraI Qite.ilionnaire. 

14. The Board asked for further information on the underraeiitioned 
points: — 

(1) Number of worms obtained from an ounce of seed. 

C2) Percentage of mortality. 

(.')) Number of double cocoons obtained. 

(1) Thore are about 30,(XX) eggs in an ounce of silk seed. Of this 
number 5 to 10 per cent, or say 7-1 per cent, fail to hatch. Thus the 
number of worms obtained from' an ounce of seed is about 27,750, 

(2) Further wastage, as pointed out in reply to this question, occurs 
as under .— 

Per cent. 

(u) Wastage in the ant stage .... 10—12 

((<) Wastage irom disease. ..... 18—20 

(c) Wu.stage from other eaiiscs such as damage by 

rats, etc..5—10 

This would give an average wastage of about .37 per cent, of tlie worms 
hatched wlueh leaves us with .atiout 17,482 matured worms who would spin 
as many cocoons. 17,182 green cocoons at the average rale of 200 green 
cix-oons to a lb. amount to about GO lbs. per ounce of silk seed nr 20 lbs. 
dry cocoon. 

( r ) The percentage of double cocoons on the total numbers of cocoons 
produced is 2i. 

15. The Board desired furtlicr iiiforiiintion regarding; — 

(i) fuller details ol cost of planting one acre of land with mulberry; 

(ii) quantity of leaf required to feed worms from one ounce of seed; 

(iii) whether instruction was provided to rearers in tho matter of 

proper feeding of worms; 

(iv) process of drying green cocoons. 
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(i) As pointod out in the reply to this question mulberry trees are not 
as a rule cultivatod by the breeder of worms. The actual eo.sts incurred 
at the Government plantation at I'alampiir arc given below: — 

Rs. A. 

1. Cost of seedlings—192 per acre planted at 

distances of 16 feet apart . . . Nil. 

Or 1 anna per seedling for purposes of theo¬ 
retical calculation.12 0 

2. Cost of preparing the land, cleaning of 

hushes, etc,, one man at As. 8 per day 

for 3 days. 18 

3. Digging ol 192 pits 3'x3'x3' at As. 1-8 per 

pit—one man digging about 5 pits a day . 20 0 

4. Cost of farmyard manure at 20 seers of 

manure per pit: price As. 2 per maiiiid 
of manure including cost of carriage . 12 0 

6. Labour tor planting—one man at As. 8 per 

day planting 12 trees daily ... 80 

6. Labour for watering and general lookout— 
two men at about As. 6 to .4s. 7 per day 
for one month when the plants get 
set in 24 0 

Total witlumt cost of seedlings . 65 8 

Total with cost of seedlings included . 77 8 

In the suh-nioiitane districts m.nnure is earned hv labourers in “ " 

(wicker baskcls) in loiid.s of .thoiit 20 si'ers per Killa. The cost of maniiro 
iiKliiding the cost, of carriage is 1 anna per Kilfa or As. 2 per iiinuiid. 
Ill the plains iiiaiiiire is carried in ijaildiis (bullock carts). Kacli (jnddii 
contain 25 to 30 m.aunds of manure, and ecsts about Ks. 2-8 to Rs. 3 
per ijudda load, or 1 aiiiia 7 2 uics per niaiiiid. 

(ii) The ()uaiititv of leaf required to feed worms from one ounce of 
»e<'d is nearly 1,800 lbs. which is obtained from 25 to 30 trees. The 
esliiiiato of Director of Agrii iiltiiro, Punjab, given at tho previous enquiry 
of the Board in 1933 (ride page 240 of tlie Written Evidence Serirultural 
Industry, Volume 1) is (xmsiderod an over-estimate. The comparativo 
figures of the quantity of leaves required to feed the worms from on(» 
ounce of seed at the various stages as given l>y the Director of Agriculture 
and as at prc-sent fed arc noted below: — 

Estimate of 

Stage of the worms growth. lliicctorof Quantity now fed. 

Agriculture. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

In first stage 

« * 

10 

8 

In second stage 


30 

30 

111 third stage 


90 

100 

In foiirtli stage 


270 

2.50 

In fifth stage 


. 2,000 

1,400 


Total 

. 2,400 

1,788 or iit oiit 


1,8 lO. 

■1-'J 
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Detailed experiments in regard to proper amount of feed for the different 
varieties of worms with different varieties of lent have noi yet tieeu 

conducted, hut will he taken in hand shortly. Our experience has so far 
been confined to 2 or 3 varieties of worms as well as leaves. 

(iii) Instruction is provided to the rearers in the correct n.clhod of 

foediug the worm.s. Iii the I'unjah the rearers are instructed to give 6 

feeds up to the 4th stage, and 4 feeds in the 4th and 3lh stages; to select 

leaves from white variety only, ih., niiilticaulas; to keep the rearing 
iiouses clean and to discard yellow loaves and other toreigu inattiT before 
feeding tho worms. A sectional dc.sigu of a typical icnring house with 
ilimeii.sious and inslruclums regarding tho arraiigcmont of trays and 

inachiiics as rccouiuieuded to roarors is attached. 

(iv) At present green eocoons are dried hy exposure to sun. The green 
<xicoons are placed on a mat in llio open in a heap and covered up with 
a black elolh and are cxfiosed to tlie suii lor 5 or 0 day.s. The dcstrucdiuii 
of the chrysalis Ijy slcaiii and drying of eocoons in flic shade has nut yet 
been taken up in ilie I’nnjah. The matter is, however, receiving attention 
and experiments will .sliortly hi- taken in hand with such steam kettles 
Us are witliin ca.sy reach of the small scale rearer. 


Section or ivcicii, nicMii-'ic; iioi'.si:3 with dimension.s. 

Mc'uui cinenl and pai lu ithtra. 

Inside I(i'xl0'x8'. 

Sir-c of door—One door d'xTj', 

Size of windows—Three windows on each side and one it the lia'-l< .1'v 2'. 

Height of 1st tray IJ'. 

Thiikne.ss of mud walls [ilastored and white-washed insidi- and outside 14'. 

Machans are made of hamhoo.s--.T layer of trays. 

Thatched roof. 

W ire gauze on windows and doors. 

Floor kacha made—strong. 

Machans 2J' deep. 

Inside way 3' wido between 2 machans. 

Coal Tar is applied to bamtoo posts. 

One tliennometer. 

Four chalaks sulphur for disinfecting. 

One chatak lopper sulphate for washing trays. 

23. The Board asked for fuller details of the cost of producing cocoons 
from one ounce of seed. 

It was stated in reply to this qne.stinn that the rearer in the I’nnjah 
who generall.v reals only one oufue of seed does not ilieiir .any expense on 
tile rearing operations e.xccpt the price of .seed, riz., Bs. 2 per ounce and tho 
fexi of As. 8 for leal permit, per ounce ot seed roared. Kven wheie the 
(piantity of worms reared exceeds ono oinne of .seed the rearers family 
members supply the entire labour and the mut< rial rctjnircd for making 
trays, mnclmns, etc., is available free of cost on the farms. So that tho 
rearer does not actually incur .any other expendiinrc excepting for the 
))i ice of .seed and co>t of leaf pc-imits. However, working on a purely 
theoretical basis, Lite e.spoiisc-.s to tile rearci per ounce of seed reared, if 
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lio iisi'd hirocl labour and paid for all niaturiul roquirod for tbc roaring 
houso, would be as uijdfci : — 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Cost of soed (1 ounce) . . . . . 2 0 0* 

Rb. a. 

2. Cost of labour— 

(i) AVagos for the plucking and 

bringing leaf to tlio rearing 
house—22 luaunds at As. 3 
per maund .... 42 

(ii) One woman attendant for 30 

days . . . . i 78 

- 11 10 0 

3. Cost of food for ivoiins—permit for removal of 

leaf.0 3 0 




As. 

p. 

Co.st of app 

li.riices- - 



(i) t'o.sT. 0 

1 trays; lbs. 2-1, v.hi'.h 



W ill 

last lor ;; veals 

12 

0 

(ii) Cost 

of iiiacluui materia! 



As. 

12 whieli will host for 



.'1 ye; 

irs . 

4 

0 

(ill) T.iibou 

;■ for iiudiiiig li;iys and 



lliael 

lull (lasting lor t! vears) 

5 

3 


- 1 5 3 

Total . 15 7 3 


Vor incubation [lurpo-es during the day they keep the seed in their 
inner pocket .ind at luglit they keep it in ilio kitchen. 

29. Tlie Hoard desired fuither elucidation of tlie items of expenditure 
on reeling gi\en in the staieinent ol accounts iu reply to this question, 
and also the cost o) rc-reeliiig. 

The rates of daily wages paid to the reelcrs have been stated as under 
in reply to [lart tl) of question No. 35;—■ 

Per diem. 

As. 

(i) Heeler working with charka . n ■ • 10 

tii) Rosier working with Punjab doniestie basin . 10 

(iii) Ruclcr working in a filature .... 12 

The statement gives the account of cost of reeling in respect of 4 lbs. 
of cocoons. A reeler working with the charka can rool 2 lbs. of cocoons 
per day .and accordingly the cost of reeling 4 lbs., riz., 2 days labour is 
Rs. 1-4, while turning of the silk obtained costs a further sum of As. 6. 
Tn the’filature 4 Ihs' of eocoons ran he reeled in one day along with 
turning so that the cost of hihoiir is As. 12 for both operations. In regard 
to the Punjab dome.stie basin the eost of labour iia.s been worked at tlie 

* This figure will go down to Re. 1 or Rs. 1-6 if local seed is supplied. 

4:3 A 
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rate of 2 lbs. of cocoons por day, but further en(|uiries reveal tliat on an 
average u worker can reel nearly 'i lbs. of cocoons in a (lay, to tliat t.ho 
wages for reeling and turning of 4 lbs. of eoooon.s will Ite. Us. 1-1-0 (As. 13-0 
for reeling and As. 4 for turning). A revised stalonieiit showing Uio total 
works oxpeuditnre upon reeling and works cost of leeling one iiound of 
raw silk by a charka, a Punjab domestic basin and a filature for l'j.'17-38, is 
attached. 

Secondly it wa.s observed that soup w.as an indispensable item of working 
costs and should bo accounted for in the statement. 

It may be stated in this connection that soap is not required in the 
reeling process. It is used in Jegumniing which is nut an item of reeling 
as tho recler.s sell their silk us raw silk. 

We have no exiiericnce of re-reeling. Tho throwing plant installed in 
tho Government Filature, Amritsar, has not yet been worked on a 
ouinmercial scale. 



U'i 

11 
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63. The Boarfl de.sired to know if the quantities of .silk yarn r.lioun 
in the statement ot imports }<iveii in reply to this qiio.ition were expressed 
ill terms of weight or value and further whether the silk yarn imported 
from Mandalay and Yarkand paid any im|(Oit duty or not. The Board 
also desired to know wliothcr tlie Mandalay and Yarkand silks imported 
weie raw or .spun. 

The figures ot quantities of silk shown in the statement ol imports 
represent weight in pounds of the silk yarns imported in different years. 

Further enquiries regarding silk imiiorted from Y'arkand and Man lalay 
made in Iho local market eoiifiriii the previous statement that no iiiipoii* 
duty is paid cm tlicso silks. Yarkand silk is hruiight into Srinagar in 
Kashmir over the land frontier routes where it is sorted, lii'poit duty is 
paid to tile Kashmir State on the quantity of silk wliieh is letaiiied in 
Kashmir for local consumption, while the rest of the quautille.s i.uaiit 
for markets outside Kasiiniir are allowed to leave the State under a permit. 
Thus the silk imported from Y'arkand does not pay any imiiort duty on 
entering the Punjab except the local teriilinal tax charged by the 
tnuiiieipalities. 

Yfaudalay silk is in reality (Tiiiicso silk and is iii portecl by Chiiiese 
merchants in Mandalay froii. China. The Piinjuh inipui ters oldaiii their 
(upplies from the merchants in Mandalay and therefore pay no duty on it. 

Both Y'arkand and Mandalay silks are raw silks and not sjuin. 


TIandloom. Indnutry Questionnaire. 

4. The Board desired to know which of the two counts of staple fibre 
yarn, viz., &)l‘2 and fiO/2 was used in laiger (luautities. 

Yarn of 60/2 counts ia»mostly used in the warp and of 80/2 in the 
weft. It is estimated that nearly 60 per cent, of the yarn used is of 
60/2 counts and the rest is of 80/2 counts. 

9 & 13. The Board desired that the total liandloom production of goods 
made from the materials mentioned in Question No. 2 and their approxi¬ 
mate value may bo given for 1SI.33-.1I. 

The approximate values of the total annual production of various kinds 
of silk and silk mixturo goods at the previous oi.quirv of the Tariff Hoard 
(1932-.3.3) w'ere given in re[ily to qiie.stion No !) of the " Replies to Ques- 
tionnuire for the Hunclloom Industry ” forwarded with Punjab Government 
letter No. 6116, dated the 1st March, 1933. The desrri|)tion of raw materials 
nsed in tho different varieties of fabrics in re.spcnt of which statisties of 
production were given were stated in reply to cpiestinn No. 7. Conip.arative 
figures of production in yards and value in rupees for 1932-33 and 1937-38 
arc given below : — 

Annual production in yards. Value in rupees. 


Description of raw 


materials. 

1932-33. 

1037-.38. 

1932-33. 

1937-38. 

Raw silk 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Bilk yarn 

620,000 

J ,G00,<XX) 

6,60,000 

16,00,000 

Spun silk 

1,372,000 

4,fXX),0(X) 

12,10,000 

3O,00,000 

Artificial silk yarn 

11,000,000 

r>f>,nno,ooo 

3.),IX),0iJ() 

1,16,IX),000 

Gold thread 

13,000 

tolas. 

3,600 

1,60,000 

45,000 
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The difTereuces in the figures are explained below: — 

]l(i}(> silk .—This item is negligible. The small inerease in 193i-38 i.s due 
to the production of silk tie cloth which is a very recent development. 


.S'ii/.' yarn .—Tho figures 

of vardajitf 

in 193-2-;t3 

shown 

11 the statement 

given above have been worked out us 

Doacription of cloth as given 

under:— 

Value per 
yard, re¬ 
tail. 

Value per 

Yardage (Figures 

in reply to qination 

Value of pro¬ 

yard. 

in column No. 2 

No. 9 of 1933 

duction. 

whole¬ 

divided by figures 

evidence. 


sale. 

in column No. 4). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Gulbadan 

Uh. 

40,000 

Rs. A. 

1 12 

Us. A. 

1 8 

26,fi67 

2. Daryai real 

1,20,000 

1 12 

1 8 

80,(XX) 

Gola daryai 

2,00,000 

1 2 

0 15 

213,333 

6. liiingi . . . . 

70,000 

1 9 

1 5 

53,333 

Lurigi Tohband 

2,20,000 

1 12 

1 8 

1)6,607 

Total 

0,50,000 
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The increase in 1937-38 in the figures of production as compared with 
1932-33 is due to the greatly increased production of gola rfori/oi which 
has spun silk in warp and reeled silk in weft. In 1932-33 gola daryai was 
sold at the average in ice of As, I.") per yard. The jiricc of gola dai yni is 
now As. 12 to .\s. 13 per yard and the cloth is very ])opular. About 
50 per cent, of this daryai is exported to Afghiiuislau and Frontier districts. 

Spun silk .—The figures of yardage under this head have been arrived 
at as under : — 


Description of cloth as given 
in reply to question 

Value of pro¬ 

Valne per 
yard, 
retail 

3 

Value per 
yard, 

Yardage (Figures 
in column 2 

No. 9 of 1933 

duction. 

whole¬ 

divided by figures 

evidence. 

1 

2 

sale. 

4 

in column No. 4). 

6 

S.aris .... 

Us. 

3,00.0(K) 

ll.S. A, 

1 0 

Rs. A. 

0 13 

369,2.31 

Dap.att.as 

1,10,000 

1 8 

1 4 

88,(X)0 

Suitings and shirtings 


1 0 

0 14 

914,280 

Total 

12 10,000 


rounded 

1,371,517 

1,372,000 


The increase in production is primarily due to the production of mi-xturo 
fabrics with cotioii, staple, artificial silk and wool. This has rcplucod to 
a largo extent the cmisumptioi. of cotton yarn for bettor quality summer 
suitings, shirtings and saris. 

Artificial silk yarn .—Tlic jKOplo in the trade estimate the increase in tho 
production of artificial silk and staple fibre goods in 1937-38 at 4 times 
the production in 1933. In tho absence of any definite data, tho figures 
under this liead in tho statement for 1932-.33 have boon taken at i of tho 
figures of 1937-38. 

• Gold thread .—The heavy fall in gold thread fabrics has been due to 
the conipolition of ehcaper materials imported from United Proviuies and 
.secondly to the cha.ngo of fashion in favour of plain materials. 
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24. Tho Boari! observed that the cost of real silk to tho weaver was 
'Worked out at Its. 8-1-4 per lb. in reply to his question wliilo tho price 
per lb. in reply to (luestiou No. 41 of tho General Questionnaire worked 
out to Us. 6-1 i)er lb. 

No attempt has been made in reply to ((Uestion No. 41 of tho General 
Questionnaire to work out the price of 1 lb. net of raw silk, ready for 
tho loom. The facts stated are the price of raw silk and tho cost of 
" twisting and winding” and ‘‘boiling off” operations. Thera is a lo.ss 
of 25 per cent, on the weight of raw silk in degumining and no allowance 
has been mado on this account in reply to this question. 

In reply to (luestioii No. 21 of the Questionnaire for Hatidloom Industry, 
the iiiTiount of raw silk taken into consideration to obtain 1 lb. net of 
raw silk ready for the looiil is 1 lb. 54 ounces .so ns to allow for 25 per cent, 
loss iu Jegununing ainl to Ihi.s has been added the cost of re-reeling and 
•wislrng including iKiiling off at As. 12 [lor lb. So that tho figure given 
in reply to (piestion No. 21 repre.sents the cost of 1 ib. net of silk ready 
for tbo loom. 

21 & 26. Tbo Board askeil lor further justification for the enhanced 
rates of iiniiort duty suggested in reply to those questions. 

In proposing the onlianced rates of duties on silk yarns and silk manu¬ 
factures, clue <oiisideiation was given to the e.i.f. import prices of foreign 
goods and materials and the fair soiling prioe of the Indian manufacturer. 
In the case of silk yarn the c-vlsring r.ate of pioteetivo duty, viz., 2!) per 
cent, ad valorem plus As. 14 per Ih. and of ‘25 per cent, ml vntarem on 
silk yarn spun from wasto has not proved offectivo in ehecking the increasing 
imports into India as will bo observed from tbo following figures: — 


Year. 


Value of imports of silk 
raw and coeexjns. 



R.s. 

1934-35 

• . . . 

57,46,302 

1935-30 


57,73,129 

1936-37 

. 

64,41,547 

1937-38 


; . , . 94,67,262 


It has lieen staled in reply to question No. '24 lhat the rost of 1 lb. 
of Indian silk yarn ready for the loom to the weavers ('orne.s to Rs. 8-1-4, 
whereas the average price of similar imported silk yarn is Rs. 4-14 per lb. 
It will he ohserved that the cost of the Indian yarn to the weaver is 65-8 
per ccMit. liigher than the prico of the imported yarn, whereas the enhanred 
rate of duty suggested by the i’liiiiah, vh., 3o per rent, tid vidurem plii.i 
Rs. 1-4 per lb. of silk yarn and 35 |>or cent, on silk y.arn spun from 
wasto silk would rai.-c the exi.sting duty by about 40 per cent. only. The 
low rate of enhanccnient ovct the existing duty was proposed kcoping in 
view the interests of the local weavers without sacrificing tlic interests of 
tho grower of silk. 

Similarly in the ease of silk piecogoods, in spite of the protcetive duty, 
tho value of imports increas.-d from Us 81,21,559 in 19.36-37 to Rs. 89,92,562 
in 1937-38 and of goods of silk mixed with other materials from Rs, 33,69,931 
in 1936-37 to Ks. 37.‘^9,939 in 1937-38. It is abundantly elear from these 
figures that the existing duties arc not as effc'etive as is desirable in the 
interests of tho Indian silk weaving industry. No set formula was adopted 
in pro[H)sing the onhaneed rates of duties for the various classifientions of 
tho silk manufneturi'S mentioned in reply tea question No. 26: the main 
consideration was to suggest a rale of duty whieh would rendei it possible 
for tho local manufacturers to tonipeto with the importcid qualities. That, 
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1 believe, is a matter of primary importante. It may be noted that the 
Punjab does not produce any rjiialitics of silk or silk mixed with other 
yarns which compete directly with imported goods and it is accfirdingly 
uot possible to work on a comparative data. In this connection six snm()le 
qualities which cau bo produced in the Punjab, have been analysed as to 
their technical data and cost, tho samples and the analysis report of which 
are attached. The samiples ixmiprise qualities (i) containing DO per cent, 
silk, (ii) fabrics containing nioro than 90 por cent, artificial silk, (iii) fabrics 
containing more than 50 per cent, of silk or artificial silk or both, and 
(iv) fabrics containing not more th.an 50 por cent, of silk or artificial silk 
or of both. It will be observed from a comparative study of columns 10 
.and 14 that it is not possible for the local manufacturers to compete in 
these lines unless the irnpoited fabrics are iharged at the enhanced rales 
of duties proposed in the Punjab Government memorandum. Similarly other 
qualities can bo produced it protective duty at enhanced rates is imposed 
on foreign imported fabrics. 














StaUmenl thoiving that the proposed duty xs reasonable by specific examples. 


6f)3 


i 

^ a 

0/ 

p; 

People have attempted 
to manufacture this 
quality in India but 
the quality manufac- 
ture<i is inferior. 

Qualities manufactured 
in ludia are not equal 
to imported qualities. 

1 

14 

Total of 
columns 

12 and 6 
(Cost by 
the pro¬ 
posed 
duty). 

Ks. A. r. 
U 7 3 

22 n 3 

9 15 9 

10 5 3 

^ 18 11 0 

28 0 0 

1 

« “If s ^ 

f-31-p2 

o'' P. 

Rs. A. P. 

5 11 3 

10 11 3 j 

6 14 9 j 

6 14 9 

117 0 

12 0 3 

j 

12 

Proposed duty. 

J J § "5 “fS 

p. p, . e. e 

e e ^ “3 6 £ j.a 

^ ^ :S © e .3 0 g ^ i..® 

^ -s ^ -a®! 1 s. -^oci 

ee*5^cj ®(d;o w-g 

'j9 » i-O '.0 12 '.c w ' c Id 

%'of f.Q:» 

<S> ^ f. t- 

11 

! Difference 

1 between 
Item No. 
10 H- 

Rs. A. P. 

5 13 0 

10 13 9 

1 

6 14 3 

7 4 9 

11 14 3 

12 9 3 

1--^ I S';: S-S.O 

2 “U := 

•5 X j2 -5 E.-: E = 0 
fc c. 0 ^ 

1 

Rs. A. p. 1 
11 9 0 

1 

22 13 9 ; 

9 IS 3 

10 11 3 

19 2 3 

28 9 3 

3 

1 Name of sort. 

1 

Nanoon . 

Spin Boski 

Alam Ara 

1 

Govemot 

Mi.xed Govemot | 

Do. . 

2 

Duty Head. 

1 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 

more than 90% silk. 

Ditto , 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 

more than 90% art silk 
(not of British manu¬ 
facture). 

Ditto 

Fabrice, not otherwise 
specified, cootaing more 
than 60% of silk, or 
SkTtifioial silk or of both. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing not 
more than 609', of silk 
or art silk or of both. 

. 

C 0 

OQ " 

^ M kd to 
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71. The Board desired that a note bo submitted regarding effective pro¬ 
tection lor the silk handkorchiels indu.stry. 

A few years back the silk weavers of Multan used to produce pure silk 
handkerchiefs with designed borders in .small quaiititios principally to meet 
tho local demand aud the small export demand for the North-Wc.st Frontier 
Province and other frontier districts. Since the last three or four years 
the production of silk haudkerchiefs has been ontircly given up in couse- 
qucncB of the keen competition of cheap imported silk and artiticual silk 
handkerchiefs, aud at present no hundlootn weaver or any factory owner 
produco.s silk haudkerchiefs on a eominercial basis in the Punjab. A small 
quantity is oceusionally produced to order only. The data in respect of 
the most common variety produced on haudloonis is given below . — 

Size of the handkerchief 22" x 22"— 

Cost of raw material .... 

Cost of twisted silk ...... 

Total 
Sale price 

Proportion of raw silk in total cost of 

material.. 

Proportion of raw .silk on tho sale price of tho 
piece . 

The local manufacturers of silk iiiecegoods who have been oonsulti'd are 
of the opinion that as the right quality of fine yarn suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of haiidkcrchiel's is not available, tho chnncc.s of rompetiling with 
the imported handken hiefs are not bright. The Indian silk yarns usually 
available iu the market arc not amiable for the production of Imiidkerchicts 
and modern machinery for making cross border designs has not yet been 
imported. Should, however, tho duty on silk hundkerchiefs be increased by 
u reasonable measures,—(say it is put at (>() per <cut. wl I'dioKiii plus 11s. 3 
per lb. or equivalent per dozen) tbe manufacture of hniKlkerchief.s will bo 
taken up : suitable yum will Ik'coiiic available and people will inve.st n.oucy 
in the requisite machinery. 


fll) Letter So. I. I. i 11! SG.5-i'., iloteil Camp, the Ilith S nvciiihcr, IPS!*, 
from the Director of Industries, I’unjab, to the Seentary, Taiiff Jion/il. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1. I. 4/1/1811.J, dated the 1.3th instant, 
I have the lioiiour to state tliat at my or.nl evidence the Tarill Hoard desircil 
mo to ohiain a detailed note on question No. 28 of the Quostionnairo for 
Local Governments concerning flandloom liiclnslry and to obtain from the 
Director of Agriculture, Puni.nb, information on the undermentioned ijoints 
mentioned in the written evidence of that oiricer tendered to tho Tarill' 
Board in 1933 : — 

(1) Proportion of waste to raw silk. 

(2) Number of mulberry jilunts grown in an acre of land. 

2. 1 enclose herewith “ a ropy of a detailed note ” forwarded by the 
Ilegistrar, Ce-oper-ntive .Societies, in reply to ipiestion No. 29 of the (^les- 
tioiinairo for Handlooin we.aving referred to above. 

In reply to my ciupiiries, referred to the Director of Agriculture, that 
office has noted as under: — 

(1) “ As rcgard.s tlni figure of yield of waste silk as compared to tho 
raw silk [iroduced, the ratio of raw silk produced to the waste 
silk obtained works out at 4-4 to 1 by weight on an average- 


lls. 

A. 

y. 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

9 

1 

4 

0 


Per cent. 
49-4 
28-7 
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and not 61 as previously stated. It was clearly stated in reply 
to L(iie.stion No. 21 that the information c.ould not be vouch¬ 
safed as very accurate.” 

(2) ” The number of 2,000 mulberry plants grown per aero us given 
by me has unfortunately conveyed a wrong impression. The 
figure was for 2 to 3 years old healthy plants which could be 
grown in a one acre mulberry nursery for subse< 4 uent trans¬ 
planting for plantation purposes. The number of full grown 
mulberry trees for the supply of leaf to the worms, planted 
16 feet apart, which an area of one acre would contain, will 
be about 102 as estimated by you.” 

A Copy of a liettiiled note. 

The Co-operative Industrial Societies atrango— 

(1) Technical and bu-siness education for their members. 

(2) Keeping of complete and up-to-date accounts of their transactions. 

(3) .\udit of their accounts. 

(4) Work and business for their members where they themselves are 

enable to secure. 

(u) Co-operative purclia.se of raw material and implements for their 
industrial requirements. 

(G) Sale of their finished goods. 

(7) Advertisement of tlieir wares and goods by participation in shows, 

opoiiing show rooms and salo depots. 

(8) Funds on the joint responsibility of members for the expansion 

and development of their business. 

Advances are generally made in kind. They are recovered 
on tho completion of a transaction. When and if iiiemhers are 
unable to dispo.se of their finished prodn; ts due to dull market 
and like to wait for better prices tiu' societies accept the 
goods-in-dcposit and arrange more advances (i) in kind to carry 
on llieir work, (ii) in cash to meet llieir other real needs to 
7.6 per cent, of the value nl tl.eir good.s-m-dc|)Oslt. 

(9) Colleetion of coin[)ulsory deposits from members to be availed of 

for sieUnoss, education of children and other uece.ssury 
functions. 

(10) Colleetion of shares from nicinhers to free them from incurring 
outsidi’ lialiility and eiiablo them in meeting llicir indii.strial 
requirements from their own funds 


18. Government of Bombay. 

(1) D. 0. letter .Vo. /. A. <lnte,t the Ihth Jrine, WSit, from 

M. E. Ihishrll, Esq., I nil usl rial En<jin<:t:r, Biimhiiii, to F. 1. Ituhinitoohi, 
Esq., I’re.sident, Titrifj Board. 

T si'Tid herewith lists of silk mills and artificial silk mills as requested 
by you to Mr. Advaiii. 

List of .‘tilk Wtaving Mills. 

1. Iudiano.se Silk Mills, Colaha, Bombay. 

2. lioinbay Silk Mills, Colaha, Boiiihay. 

3. C'hlioi Silk Mills, I’arel R,ond, Parel, Boiiibny (matuifai'turo Ixith 

silk and artificial silk cloths). 

A. Sassoon A Alliance Mills Co., Ltd., Victoria Bond, Mazagaon, 
Bombay (manufacture both silk and artificial silk cloths). 
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List of Artificial Silk IVeavitiff Mills. 

1. Clilioi Silk Mills, Parel Ruud, I'urel, Bonibuy. 

'2. Sassoon & Alliance Milk Co., Lfd., V'ictoria Road, M.azagaon, 
Bombay. 

3. Bharat Silk Mills, Framji Petit Mills Compound, Mazagaon, 

Bombay, 

4. Bipin Silk Mills Co., Ltd., Old Kastoorchand Mills Compound, 12, 

Dadar Road, Uadar, Bombay. 

5. Tho New Mahalaxmi Silk Mills, lAd., Mathradas Mills Compound, 

Delislo Road, laiwer Parel, Bombay. 

0. Panalul Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Rcny Road, Mazagaun, 
Bombay. 


(2) Letter No. I. A. 0617771, dated the 22rid June, J.'Wy, from the Director 
I of Indit.strics, lionihay. 

I have tho honour to state that under para. 3 of their Endorsement 
No. 9483-lI-D, dated tho 18th May, 1938, Government of Boinhav in the 
General lleiiurtnient, desired me to send copies of the Questionnaire in' 
reprasentatives of handloom indii.stry for reply to you direct. On emiuirie.s 
made, I uudurstaud that the parties a.s per list enclosid may respond to 
the same being interested in the development of handloom industry. 1 
ha VO acrordingly sent a copy of your questionnaire—Sericulture Enijuii’y 
(Handloom Industry) to each of tho parties and advised them to send 
their reply direct to you in six copies. 

I’arties fo whom the Tariff lioartd Qiie.iliannaire i.s sent. 

1. Nagnppa B. Bet, Esquire, President, Sholnuur Handloom Weavers’ 
Assoriulion, Vyankiitesh Building, Guruwarpet, Sholapur. 

2. Mohamed Uinor Riiijah, President, Momin Wc.qvers’ Association, 
Madanpura, P. 0. Bycull.t, Bombay. 

.3. J)r. Ainirohand Chagaiiial Shah, Garden Weaving Factory, Rampura 
Touki, Surat. 

■1. Seth Kaikbusru Joshi, Tnrkuvad, Surat. 

.'). Ki'ista[)pa Sapre of Halo, Iliihli. 

(i. fshwarapiia Panji of Old Hubli, Hubli. 

7. Honmantsa V. Gangli, Mangnhvar Peth, Sholapur. 

8. Bhogiliil Bbulakkidas Shah, Jain Co-operntivc Housing Society. Ltd., 
Ahmedabad. 

9. Clmgandas Dulabda.s Patni, Hundiwalla Lane, Yoola. 

10. Harbhagat Slirikisarul Marwadi, Near Shul Building, Yeola. 

11. Kaincliandrn Gyanuji Sangale, Milh Ganj, Poona City. 

12. S. B. Antakar, Esquire, 172.5, Shukrawar Peth, Poona City. 


(3) Letter No. 6S0, ilatrd the 27lh June. }9.1f(, from the Tariff Tlnard fo 
the Serrrtary to the Government of llornhay, General Department, 
Bom hay. 

T am directed to forward ten copies of a questionnaire intended for 
mills mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk and artifirial silk goods. 
Tt i.s not intended for <‘otton mills or other coneerns whiih turn out 
products containing only a small proportion of silk nr artificial silk. T 
am to request that copies be forwarded to any such concerns that exist 
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in your Province. Copies of the questionnaire have already been distributed 
to oO iiiills in the iiombay Presidency, of whicli a list has been obtained 
from the Director of Industries and tho Chhoi Silk Mills Co., Ltd. J'bo 
Board will be grateful if replies to the questionnaire are sent not later 
than July the 2t)th, 1938. 


(4) Letter .Vo. I. A. CC/So.J,’, tinted the ith July, V.m, frum the Director 
of 1 ntlustries, Bombay. 

With reforenre to your letter No. 6.39, dated tlie 27tb .Tune, 19.38, 
addres.sed to the Secretary to Government, General Department, Bombay 
and forwarded with the questionnaire to this Department for disposal 1 have 
to state that the Mills as per lists herein are furnished with a copy of 
tbo (|uestionnaii c and requested to send in their reply direct to you by 
20tb July, 1933. 

Li'f of Silk n ciiuiiig Mill*. 

1. Tiidiaiiese Silk Mills, Culaba, Bombay. 

2. Bombay Silk Mills, Colab.a, Bombay. 

3. Chhoi Silk Mills, Parel Uo.ad, Parel, Bombay. (Manufacture both 
silk and artilieial silk cloth'). 

■1. Sa.ssooii and Alliamc Mills Co., Ltd., Victoria Boaii, Mazagaoii, 
Bombay (manuliieluie both .silk and arliluial silk clotbs). 

Li.tt of .irtifitiol Silk' 11 eiiviiKj if ills. 

1. f'lihoi Silk Mills, Pand Koad, Pare), Bombay. 

2. Sassoon and Alliance Mills Co., Idd., Victoria Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombav. 

3. Bbarat Silk Mills, Framji Petit Mills Compound, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

■t. Hipin Silk Mills Co., I,td., Old Kastoorchand Mills Coinpouiul, 
12, Dadar Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

.3. Till’ New M.ali.alaxmi Silk Mills, Ltd., Matbrada. Mills Compound, 
Delisle Road, Lower Parel, llomhay. 

6. Pandalal Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombay. 


(.5) Letter No. ni.'^J-Il-D. (lofril the :’l*t July, from the Secretary 

to the Hoccniment of Bombay, General Jh-ptirttorut, 1‘oona. 

Industry—Sericultnral—Protection to—Em|uiry of Tariff Board. 

Tn reply to your letter.s N'os. ,310 .and .541, ilated the 14th May, 19.33, 
and 21th May, 19.33, respectivelv, 1 am directed to forward herewith one 
original and six .sjiarc copies of the replies to the questionnaire on Handloom 
Tiidiistry issued by the Tariff Board. As regards the questionnaire on tho 
Sericulture fiidustry received with your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May, 
19.3.3, I am to slate that there is at present no surh industry in tho 
Bombay Provin<-o but the Government of Bombay has recently sanctioned 
a scheme for carr-’ing out a survey of the possibilities of reintroducing 
sericulture in the Province. 

2. T am fnrtlier directed to state that the Government of Bombay 
considers that there is a good casi- for enhaneing snilahly the present 
protective duty on Raw Silk in order to protert the Tndian Sericulture 
Industry As the enhancement of duty on Raw Silk u ill increase the 
Cost of silk fabrics made on handlooins, it will be ncce.ssary also in order 
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to protect the haudloom industry against unfair competition, to increase 
protective duties on all imported cloths iiiiidc from raw silk, spun silk, 
mixtures of raw silk niid art silk or staple libre yarns, as woll os yarns 
of art silk and staple fibre. 

EeplUi to Questionnaire. 

Subject. —Taeiit Uoaru E.vquiiiy Hanucoom Silk Weaving Inhuhtht. 

Appro-ximate number of 
Handlooms. 

Rs. 

1. (n) (i) In weaving pure silk goods only . . . 6,000 

(ii) In weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods 
(i.e., in making cotton piece goods with 

silk boarders). 42,000 

(iii) In weaving cotton goods only . . . 54,502 

In weaving cotton goods mixed with Art-silk 
or staple fibre yarns, etc.6,000 


Total . 1,07,502 


(h) No imcreiisc, hut n dcolino ha.s occurred in the number of handlooms 
ongiigi'd in the silk industry. This h.a.s been mainly duo to tlie iiurcinscd 
use of art silk and staple fibre (which aro considerably (beaper) and 
imports of silk fabrics. 

2. Roth Indian and imported raw malcrials are used. 

R.aw materials arc imported from the following countries anil Indian 
Provinces through wholesale merchants by sen and rail. 

Raw silk—Kashmir, Bengal, Mysore, China and Japan. 

Silk yams--From China and Japan. 

Artificial silk yarn—F.nglaiul, Franci-, Italy, Oermany, ami Japan. 

Gold thread—France, Germany, Surat, Beiiare.s, Ycola, Ahmcdabad, 
and Poona. 

Prices aro as under: — 


Raw material. 

Country 

or 

Province. 


6 years ago. 

Prc.se nt 
prices. 
Per lb. 




Us. A. 

Us. A. 

Raw silk 

Kush more 


6 0 

6 12 


Mysore 


0 0 

6 12 


Bengal 


6 8 

6 8 


China . 


4 8 

6 14 


Japan 


4 12 

5 13 

Sjiun silk (foreign) 

250/2 . 


8 8 

... 


210/2 . 


6 4 

6 0 


100/2 . 


4 4 

4 11 


140/2 


3 14 

4 11 


BO/2 . 

• 

3 8 

7 4 
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Hate) of Artificial Silk Yarn: —(imported). 



Denier. 


6 years back. 

Present 

)rice 




Rl. A. 

P. 

Rb. a. 

p. 




Per lb. 



160 



1 1 

0 

0 U 

6 

100 



1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

180 



1 0 

0 



200 



. . 0 16 

9 

0 12 

0 

260 



0 16 

6 

0 11 

6 

300 



0 14 

6 

0 11 

6 

460 


« 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

3 

Rates 

of gold 

thread 

vary 




according to 

quality 

0 14 

0 

to 0 10 

0 




1 8 

0 

per tola 1 4 

0 


3. Staple fibre yarns are not used with the real silk yarn, but separately, 
staple fibre yarn is rapidly taking pl.aco of real silk, and is used in borders, 
warps and wefts or with the artificial silk as warp. In Surat, mostly 
Japanese and Italian make of .staple fibre yarn is used for Shirtings 
and Suitings. The proportion of staple yarn used in making cloth is 
liK) [K'r cent, for Shirting and Suiting and 6 to 25 i>er cent, for other 
cloths such aa saree border cloth, etc. Japan uses staple fibre along with 
Art silk and produces " Sauiuse ” cloth, which is exported to India. These 
cloths are now used in place of real silk sateens of Indian haudloom 
manufacture. 


Anny brand- 


80/3 

60/2 

40/2 

30/2 

Paramounh— 

80/2 

60/2 

40/2 

30/2 


Price of staple, fibre yam. 


was not availatc 
fi years ago 


Per lb. 
Rb. a. p. 
14 6 
10 9 
0 16 0 
0 14 9 

16 9 
12 0 
0 15 6 
0 16 3 


4. Yes, it is critically competitiwe against fine cotton and spun silk 
yarn due to its cheanness, lustre, and evenness of thread. It has more 
.Btronglh than artificial silk yarn. 

Surat manufacturers and merchants of Surat City consumed about 
60,000 lbs of staple fibre varn in 1930-.37. The present monthly consumption 
of staple fibre is stated to be about 40,000 Ibe. 

6. (i) Done by separate agency. 

(ii) Done by the weaver. 

(iii) Done by separate agency. 

(iv) Done by the weaver. 
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6. In Poona.—For warp, China Kina Sivan and Manchuo and Jangipur 
double silk, waste silk yarn and silk yarn of 13/15 deniers. 

For Wttt, Japan, China, Caleulta, waste silk yarn and art-silk aro 
used or mercerized cotton yarn for producing artistic effects on cloth. 

In Central Division, —Japanese and Chinese silk yarns of 13/16, deniers, 
spun silk yarns 230/2 , 210/2, 160/2, are used as warp, and silk yarns 
14/lG, 20/22 and spun silk yarn of 1^/2, 120/2, aro used as weft. 

In Northern Division. —Japan and China Silk Yarns of 13/15, spun silk 
yarn 230/2, 210/2, 160/2, 140/2, 120/2 and 60/2 are used us warp and 
silk yarn of 14/16, spun silk yarns 140/2 and 120/2 are used as weft. 

7. The conditions of the majority of the weavers arc practically the 
same as before. The industry is to a largo extent controlled by merchants 
or sowkars who finance the coat of row material and wages, the latter 
varying according to market demands and prices of cloth. When the 
market demand is poor the weavers are generally sufferers, the weavers 
seldom get a fair deal under the present system of sowkars' financing the 
work of the handloom weavers. 

This department has introduced several marketing associations for 
handloom cloth, financed from grants of tho Central Government, orgiinisa' 
tion of further marketing associations and co-operative societies would 
assist the weavers. The possibility of limiting by legisl.vtion interest 
charges on loans by sowkars and fixing nunimum wages payable to handloom 
iveavers .sihould be explored. 

8. The following kinds of cloth arc woven in the Hoiiibay Presidency: — 

Central Division.- Paithani, Pitamber, Dniiattas, Sholus, Shola, 
Khans, Kad, Pheta, etc., such goods are not imported hence there 
is little competition from foreign imports but silk saries, Khiuis, Kads, 
Phetas are now being produced by small power looms factories wliicli 
compete considerably with handlooms. 

Southern Division. —Saries and Bodice cloth are mainly manufactured 
and on rare occasions Shirtings and Dnppattas are produced. 

Northern Diti.sion. —Kinkhabas, silk saries, silk dlioties, silk khans, 
silk suitings and shirtings, muga saries, silk luugis, waste silk coatings, 
and silk printed cloths. 

There is however considerable competition from imported silk suitings, 
shirtings, lungies, and silk printed cloths. 

9. It is not possible to give definite figures for values of production of 
silk goods and mixed silk goods but estimated figures are given for a few 
important centres of the Bombay Province. 

Estimated Annual Turnover in Rupees during; the ijenr 



Silk goods. 

Silk mixed 
goods. 

Art and cotton 
mixed. 

Bombay . 

3,600 

4,600 

6,000 

Nasik 

4,000 

12,000 

2,000 

Yeola 

1,000.000 

800,000 

10,000 

Poona 

450,000 

300,000 

250,000 

Surat 

1,000,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

Ahmcdabad 

200,000 

80,000 

125,000 


There has been a .sharp decline in the annual estimated production, 
which is due partly to the competitions from locally made artificial silk 
aud staple fibr<) cloth and mainly to imported silk and aTt-silk cloth. 
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10, 11 and 12. Details aro given in Statement No. 1. 

13. It is estimated that the tutal value of the production of silk clotb 
in the various Divisions arc as under: — 


Division 


Central Division 
Southern Division 
Northern Division 


During the year 1937-38 
(approximate). 

R^. 

. . 50,00,000 

. . 15,00,000 

46,00,000 


Total . 110,00,000 


14. In Central and Northern Divisions spun silk has been mostly used 
for the prodgetion of silk suitings, shirtings, lungis, san ies, dhoties, and in 
sari hoarders. 

Due to enhancement of Tariff on .spun silk yarn which is mostly 
imported, tho uso of spun silk has declined considerably its pl.icc being 
taken by art-silk in most of the large centres of hnndloom weaving. 

15. Through the Sowkurs or merchants who obtain their silks from 
reelers, and supply to their weavers. 

16. Practice varies in different divisions; it may be summarised as 
follows; — 

Central Division. —Honest weavers are given credit of materials and 
wages, etc., up to Rs. 25 to 30 for a period of 1 to 2 weeks. 

Southern Divi.sion. —Similar credits are given but for longer period 
of 3 to 4 weeks. 

Northern Division. —Raw materials- are only supplieil to weavers by 
merchant.s, weavers aro paid on piece wages at Surat, Abmcdabad, and 
Dliolka. At small weaving centres, the weavers purchase silk from 
merchants to a limited extent. 

17. The practice varies in different districts: — 

Central Division. —fn large weaving centres, silk merchants who are 
importers’ agents, sell silk direct to weavers. Only in small weaving 
centres silk is sold through retailers. There are no brokers. 

Southern Division. —Silk merchants who aro importers’ agents sell 
their .silk through Sowkars to weavers. There aro no brokers. 

Northern Divi.sion. —Silk merchants of Surat, Ahmedabad who are 
agents for Rombay importers snpply silk to weavers. In centres like 
Chikhli, Broach, Bul.sar, and Dholka silk is sold to weavers through 
retailors. There aro no brokers. 

18. The quality of Indian silk compares well with that of imported 
silk. In Ulster Fudian silk is superior, while in strength and evenness of 
thread it is somewhat inferior to the Jaxian .silk. The Indian silk yarn 
costs more than the imported silk yarn. The din’crciicc in inicc- varies 
from Re. 1 to Its. 1-8 per lb. of silk. Duo mainly to price difference, tho 
imported silk yarn is preferred. 

19. (a) Silk yarn is sorted, graded hnd when rc(|uircd twislcd, this work 
is only done by silk reelers. Some years hai k incKIniills, in Surat, were 
doing the work of silk reelers, and same mcreliants rli-tribiitcd wari's for 
weaving to local weavers on piece wages. Now’a-d.ays silk reelers arc niuslly 
separate from merchants. 

(h) If sorting and grading is introduced by silk iniporlcrs or silk 
producers it will result in more dem.md of Indian silk and would eliminate 
till' complamts of unevenness of Indian silk yarns. 

44 .t 
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20. Tlio system i.« voguo in tlic lUmibay Province varies in different 
divisions as follows; — 

Central Division .—Tiie system of supplying silk to weavers and taking 
back the cloth which was In \-<>guc for some years has now been dis¬ 
continued owing to trade depression. 

Southern Division .—Silk is supplied to weavers and cloth made by 
them is taken buck by the Sowkars. Weavers receive only fixed wages. 

Northern Division .—The system of supplying silk to weavers and 
taking back and tho cloth is confined to Siir.at, Ahmodabad, and Dholka, 
where the weavers nro paid piece work wages. At other centres this 
system is discontinued owing to trade depression. 

In some centres thero arc two systems in vogue for supplying tho raw 
materials to weavers, one is of the contract and the other is conditional. 

In the contract system tho period is three months within which the 
rates at which the raw material to be given to weaver and tho rate at 
which the finished articles of definite speiification arc to be received from 
the weaver are fixed. 

In the conditional sy.stcm, the weaver is bound to purchase raw materialg 
from the purchaser of the finished goods and is bound to present first the 
finished article to the merchant from whom raw materials have been 
purchased and if the priios offered by bim bo not acceptable to tho 
weaver, the weaver is at liberty to sell liis produce for a higher price, 
but is hound to credit tho sum of the salo to his loan account as soon 
a.s the .goods are sold. 

21. Gonorally conditions are unchanged. No steps have been taken for 
improvements in marketing by Indian silk producers. 

Regarding unit of weight-s. this complaint has to a largo extent been 
remedied by silk producers; Bengal silk producers quote their rates in 
seers of 80 tolas, while all other Indian silk producers, viz., Kashmir and 
Mysore quote rates in Ih., in tho Bombay market tho sales rate is also 
por lb. of silk. 

22. Situation has improved to some extent. Most of tho Indian silk 
producers have introduced re-reoling but there is still a large field for 
improvement. Kasliiiiii silk iiow-n-day.s has declined somev^hat in evouncss. 
Tho losses in dogumming are practically same in both imported and local 
Eilks. 

23. Tho introduction of Artificial silk and staple fibre yarns has affected 
the market for real silk considerably. Production in real silk cloth is 
estimated to have declined by 30 to fiO per cent. 

In Gulcdgud and Huhli, Khans in which threo-fourths of real silk was 
being used are now prepared from art silk yarns. 

In producing artistic designs in snrics, in the body and border of the 
same, art .silk is used instead of real silk. 

The luster of the cloth was generally formerly increased by use of real 
silk when used ns weft; now art silk is used for this purpose. 

In Ahrnednngar (this is a striking example), real silk weaving looms 
have decreased and art^silk weaving looms increase, as follows: — 


Year. 

No. of looms 
working on 
silk yam. 

No. of looms 
working on 
art silk 
yam. 

Total 
No. of 
looms. 

1934-35 

3,000 (npproxi 

mated) 1,000 

4.000 

1930-37 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

19.37-.38 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 
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24. Spun silk is not locally produwd on a scale which can supply tho 
Indian market requirements, and most of the spun silk used is Impurted. 
There is no direct competition between Indian Raw Silk and Spun Silk as 
they differ considerably in counts. 

There i.s practically no difference in los.ses by deKummiug imported 
and local silk. The liiexcitt duty ix nut xnffiiiint tn prntal tlir Indian 
products. In this connection duly eiiliaiicemeiit must apply to raw silk, 
yarns and jalrics (both silk and art silk) and art silk and staple fibre 
yarns. 

25. A statement No. 2 is attached herewith. There is no information 
available regarding variatioim in prices and rales of wages, also please 
refer to statement No. 1. 

26. Some bouelit was given to real silk industry by increase of duty 

on imported silks. This hu.s been olf.set by increased use of staple fibre 

and art silk yarns. 

It is suggested that duties on imported silk, goods made from real 

silks, art silks, and staple fibre and their ysms be increased. Tho question 

of reducing tlio duty on spun silk may however, be considered as Oiily 
relatively small quantities of spun silk aro made in India. Spun eilk 
does not compete directly with raw silk. 

27. No new factories for weaving raw silk have been established during 
tho last 5 years on account of protection given to real silk industry. Nor 
any increase is noticeable in use of rc.al silk for hand weaving industry. 

On tho contrary the silk weaving industry has lost ground in tho market 
and demand has declined by 30 to 50 ixr cent, during the last 5 years. 
On the other hand cheap imported and locally manulaciurod producta 
of staple fibre and art silk have covered that gap. Demand for latter 
products is on the increase. 

28. A statement No. 2 is attaclii'd with this report. 

29. The policy adopted in the Hand-weavers Co-operative Societies in 
the Presidency is in four stages which arc shown bedow ; 

(1) In the first instance an ordinary cash society is started with 

the udvaiico obtained from such Society the weaver member 
is at liberty to buy his yarn from any shop that suits him. 

(2) As soon as little experience is gained, the direct wholesale 

purchase of yarns is undertaken by the Society. Tho yarn is 
sold for cash or on credit of 3 months to members. 

(3) When it is found that tho Society has got sulTioicnt funds, the 

manufactured cloth of members i.s accepted in tbe off-season 
when Sowkars usually buy it at a low price from weavers, and 
loans in form of yarns and cash enough to keen tho weaver 
employed are advanced to members on tho security of tho cloth 
in possc-ssion of the society. 

(4) The last stage is opening of a regular shop in Bazar at which 

the member's cloth is sold to the public. 

The following are the particulars of tho Co-oi>orative Weavers’ Societies 
in tho Bombay Province under tbo Registrar of Co-operative Societies: — 

Number of Societies, 19.'Vi-.36—43. 

Number of members—2,282. 

Working capital—Rs. 2,1.5,909. 

Value of sales—Rs. 94,8.32. 

30. Tho systems prevailing in different divisions are as under: — 

Central Division.—Tha goods prepared by the weavers aro sold locally. 

These are purchased by merelmnts .vnd sent to dilfcrcnt towns in India 

and also exported on a small scale to such places as (/oa, Siam, 
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Singnporp, Afiira, Buriaa, (Vy)oii, Afghanistan, Europe and America. 
The weaver does nut undergo or incur freight charges, etc., in sending 
his goods. 

Suutlmrn Divisiun,.- Some of the manufactured goods are consumed 
locally. Somo arc sent to outside markets such as Nasik, Khandesh, 
Nagpur, Aurangabad, etc. Tho charges of the freight, etc., are borne 
by weavers it tho goods aro sent on their own responsibility for sale, 
but if purchased tho buyer usually pays the transit charges. 

Northern Division.- Some of tho manufactured goods prepared by 
weavers aro sold by merchants to differoiit merchants in important 
centres in India. The articles aro also e-\ported to Goa, Siam, 
Singapore, Alrica, Burma, Oeylon, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Bhutan, 
England, Germany and America. Tho weaver does not incur any 
expenses as regards freight, etc., in sending his goods. 

31. The demand for natural silk is decreasing owing to tho increased 
demand for the cheaper art silk and staple fibre fabrics. 

32. The pre.sent source of supply of raw silk is from Kashmir, Bengal, 
M.vsore, China, Japan and Italy. 

As regards approximate amounts of raw silk eonsumed in various 
centres, exact informations is not available. But approximate figures 
estimated for various centres of tlie Province are given in the attached 
statement No. 3. 

.33. It has been found from inquiries from merchants that no appreciable 
turnover from imported to indigenous silk is noticeable during the last 
5 years as the imported silk i.s sold in India below the economic price 
for Indian silk. 

34. The u.so of Spun Silk Yarn has diHlined on account of increased 
duty. This has acted adversely against weavers. 



Answer to Questions Nos. 10, 11 and 12. STATEMENT 1. 
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Silk coating 


















Aniwer to Qnertlon Ifo. 28. STATEMENT 2. 
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(a) Sample, not being aTulable, is not shown in Statement No. 



Answer to Question No. 32. STATEMENT 3. 

Statement showing variations in. prices of yarns and approximated annual consumption of yarns at main centres of the Handloom 

Industry. 
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1936-37. 
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§1 
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12 
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^ »••• ••• • 

Indian. 

11 
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Dyed 

or 

Grey. 
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omcqoqoq 

Price per lb. 

Foreign. 

9 
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Indian. 

S 

ti ® 

4 •*' 

(2 

Dcnicra. 

7 

120.'2 
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210/2 

20/22 
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or 
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STATEMENT 3—contJ. 

Staifment showing variations in prices of yarns and approximated annual consumption of yams at main centres of the Eandloom 

Industry —eontj]. 
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STATEMENT S—conctd. 

Statement showing variations in prices of yarns and approximated annual consumption of yams at main centres of the Eandloom 

Indu stry —concld. 
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13/15 S 4 0 7 4 0 Reeled aillc. 



Quality 
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Enelotwre iUuitraiitxg the eompandite tamplee of Indian and Japanete tiUc manu/aeiurte and their prices, etc., which compete in 

local markets. 
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(a) Samples, not being available, are not shown here. 




(6) Demi-official Utter No. 1336, dUited the 0th December, l‘JS8, from the 
Dievident, Toii/f Board, to t. B. Admni, Esq., Director of Industries, 
Bombai/. 

Will you kindly on receipt of this letter send mo a stntement similar 

to the one which you wero good enoU{;h to supply to the Hoard on the 

last occasion, given on page 107 ot the Hoard's Keport, Table L.V11. In 
one of your Appendices showing the cheapness of the Japanese cloth over 
Indian, you have not given us the cost of proiiuction of Indian materials 
to enable me to judge how the selling prices compare with the actual 

costs. 1 will feel grateful if you could .-end me this information as early 

as possible. 


(7) Demi-official letter No. Knij. 6611.^97, dated the lOth iDernnher, 1038, 
from V. B. .dduani I'Dr/., Diryrlor of Industries, Bombay, to the 
I'resident, 'Tariff Board. 

This acknowledges your demi-official No. 1336 of 5th December, 1938. The 
information required by the Tariff Hoard as per page 107 of 1933 report 
is not available in this office and therefore it will not be possible to give 
correct figures for the different classes of raw materials consumed, viz., 
Indian Raw Kilk, Imported Haw Silk and Artificial Silk. 

A supplementary statement in reply to Question No. 13 is enclosed 
for your information. The .statement gives production figures based on 
Rs. 12 as conversion factor from price to lbs. 

Regarding the information of cost price of Indian-made cloths as per 
statement supplied by tliis Department to the Tariff Hoard with this 
Department's 19.33 written evidence, a statement is given below showing 
cost prices for the comparative sample.s of Japan and India cloths detailed 
in the enclosure attached to the written reply siibmitti'd by this Department 


during July, 1938. 



Total 

(.’ost. price 


yard.s por 

per piece of 


piece. 

Indian cloth. 



Rs, A. 

1. Silk Georgette (India) 

2.5 

22 12 

2. Silk Raj (India) 

20 

14 0 

3. Art Silk Satin (India) 

9 

1(1 12 

4. Art Silk and Gotten (India) . 9 

2 10 

5. Art Silk Taffeta (India) . . 25 

7 J,5 

C. Real Silk Satin (India) 

12 

2.5 1 

7. Silk Coating (India) 

30 

3.3 0 

8. Silk Shirting (India) . 

60 

10 12 

Note on points raised at the time 

of oral eridenre 

before the Tariff Board 

on 20th 

Auyust. 1038. 


Question No. 13. 



(a) Tho values of production 

in rupees to be converted to pounds 

for comparing the decline in Handloom Production. 

Generally a ratio of Rs. 12 

per lb. be considered and accordingly 

figures to he as under ; — 




Approximate estimated 

Division. 

Annual sale. 

production in lb. 



(IPHTS.S). 


Rs. 

Tbs. 

C. D. 

.50,00,fXX) 

420,000 

S. D. 

1.5,00,000 

12.5.000 

N. D. 

4.5,00,000 

.3(.i().nno 

Total 

. 1,10,00,000 

9(1,5 fK')0 
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(6) Prices of nongal Bilk and upproximato consumption in the Bombay 
Province. 

This was in use about 8 to 9 years ago and since then it is not 
used much. About 9 years ago consumption of Bengal Silk was stated 
to be several lakhs of rupees and now it is hardly Rs. 1,00,000 annually. 

Local prices of Bengal Silk during August-September were us follows: — 

Per lb. 

Rb. a. 

30/32 . 6 0 

20/22 . 6 4 

16/18 .6 4 

10/12 .6 8 

(c) Information regarding twisted silk or raw silk sold from Mysore 
suspected to be imported silk from Japan, etc. 

Merchants say that Mysore silk possess a greenish tint in colour and 
is easily detected; hence no alterations are po.ssible but there is a 
“ Shreernm Silk Throwing Factory ” at Bangalore under ownership of 
Seth Ganushuh Nagushah Slialger of Shahpur tBolgaum District) which 
purchases Japan and China Silk through re-grade twi.st and hank it 
and sell it to other provinces. It has also some powerlooms on which it 
produces silk cloths from the same silk. These silk yarns and cloth at 
many places in the markets are named as My.sore silk or Mysore silk cloth, 
hut actually the silk used is foreign. 

id) Consumption of spun silk yarn in the Statement No. 3 and whether 
any Indian spun silk yarn is used. 

No Indian-made spun silk yarn is used. 

(c) What is “ Charan Silk ”? 

Charan silk is (ptito rough and course silk which is cheap and 
availahhi at about Rs. 1-4 to 1-8 per lb. on account of its unevenness and 
roughness it cannot bo twisted, neither woven in ground texture because 
it looses its fibres during beating on the loom. It comes from China. 
Generally it is not used except in rare cases a.s weft in Sari borders 
beyond Sangli side; hut this silk was very largely used in Knriiatic 
particul.Trly in villages of Bolganm District. But due to increased imports 
of mercerized yarn the use of Charan silk is limited to a few centres. 
Gokak, I?ahk.avi. Nipavi, Ramdurg, Pachhapur and Hukeri arc the places 
where this silk is still used, though in very small qu.antities. 

Another use wdiicli this silk is now finding is for embroidery purposes. 
Higli ilass saries are embroidered with Ix-antiful mnlti-colonrod designs 
with this silk, which being thick gives belter background to the embroidered 
design. 

(/) .Staple fibre—Question A. 

Regarding tlie consumption of 40,000 lbs. staple fibre. Wliat is the 
cotisiiinption during the specific month of? 

(1) .Art iticial .Silk, (Q) Raw Silk and (3) .Spun Silk. 

(D Artifiiial silk about 8 to 10,000 lbs. in Surat. 

(2) Raw silk 6,000 lbs. in Surat. 

(3) .Spun silk .fi.OOO Ihs. in Rnrut. 

(<i) A rough idea of the number of dye houses in Bombay Province 
where silk dyeing is done. 

Total number of dye houses—70. 

41 ) A 
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19. Government of Assam. 

(1) Letter No. SSSO, dated the 18th July, lOSS, from the Deputy SecretaTU 
to the Goeerninent oj A6Sam, Education and Local Self-Ooverninent 
Department, ShUlony. 

T am directed to refer to your letter No. 610, dated the 14th May, 
1988, aud to forward replies with six spare copies to the questionuairo 
on handlooiii industry. 

2. In counoclion with the questionnaire forwarded with your letter 
No. 639, dated the 27t)> June, 1938, intended for mills mainly engaged in 
the nianulncture oi silk and artificial silk goods. 1 am to say that there 
are no such nulls in this province. There are only small silk factories in 
Sualkuchi in the Kamriip ilistrict which do only silk weaving. The replies 
to questionnaire on Sorioultural Iridu.stry forwarded with your letter 
No. 544, dated tho 24th May, 1938, will follow. , 


Anneers to rrueafinnnalre on Serirultural Enquiry (Dandloom Induftry). 

1. (n) 432,900 approximately. 

(i) 1,000 aiiproximstely. 

(ii) 29,000 

(iii) 402,0Oii 

(h) 2,000 approximately. 

2. Sluga and eri silk ynrn.s are purely inditronons while pat yarn is 
obtainahle in small <iur,ntities locatiy. The prices paid are ns tollows;-- 

Mugn at IN. 4 to Us. 0 per ib. 

Eri at Us. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per lb. 

Pat at Tls. 7 to Rs, 8 per Ih. 

Tho prices of imported silk are as follows: — 

(1) China reeled (white) gold peacock chop No. 5 is sold at Rs. 6 

per lb. 

(2) Malda reeled (yellow) 4 varietie.s at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6^ per lb. 

(3) 210s/2 Japan spun, bleached at Rs. 7 per lb. 

(4) 160s/2 Italian hlenohed at Rs. 6 per lb. 

(6) 140s72 Italian bleached at Rs. 6 per lb. 

(6) 140s/2 Japan hleached at Rs. 6-4 per lb. 

(7) (a) Gold thread Surat As. 13 and As. 12 per tola. 

(b) Renarcs As. 10 to As. 12 per tola. 

These prices are more or less steady. 

3. Staple fibre is not used in the manufacture of silk goods and even 
Us use is not popular. A few weavers hero and there might be using 
it for shirtings or in tni.xcd cotton goods. Weavers purchase from Marwari 
merchants and tho price of ‘2/lOOa is about Rs. 1-14 per lb. and 2/64s is 
Rs. 1-9 per lb. 

4. If left unchecked if might bo a rival to real silk. Goods of staple 
fibre are selling well in tho market but no figures are available. It must 
be large. 

5. Tho opcr.ntions aro performed by tho weavers themselves. 

6. Not much distinction is made of warp and weft threads except that 
warp is twisted siiii'lc or ilonblc and liner than the weft, which i.s single 
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or double but not twisted and is always coarsor than tbo warp. When 
spun silk is used no difference is made between warp and weft. 

7. The industry is still in the hands of Marwaris aliuost entirely, the 
Marwaris cannot be ousted. They appear to be a nec.-ssity as they help 
the weaving population all the year round in some manner or other. 

Co-operative organisation has not mado any headway and peo))le will 
not easily combine and until and unless business ideas arc instilled into 
the minds of the people, no progress can be uehieved. 

8, to, 11 and 12. List of typical fabrics mnnnfactnrcd in Assam specially 
by Snalkuchi weavers on handlooms. The time taken in the mannfnduro 
is for country looms. Over 5,000 fly sliuttlo looms and 2 dozen Jacquards 
have been introduced in the province and these have reduced the time 
by less than half. 


o 

c? 

Doicription. 

Time taken 
in weaving 
by tbo 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Meusiire- 

mont. 

Price. 







Rs. A. 

1 

(a) Pat (mulberry) 
Mckbnla with gold 
lace embroidery 
and borders. 

2 to 3 
days. 

China or 
llengnl 
retied. 

6 07 .. silk 2 
to 3 tolas 
lato. 

2i yds. X 
36'. 

10 0 
to 

16 0 


(6) Pat (mulberry) 
Mekhela with 

Muga embroidery 
and borders. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

8 oz. 2 to 
3 tolas 

Muga. 

Do. . 

8 0 
to 

10 0 

2 

(o) Pat Riha gold 
Ittce border. 

Do. . 

Do. , 

6 07.. 2 to 3 
tolas luce. 

4 yds. X 22' 
to 27'. 

7 0 
to 

12 0 


(6) PaC Riha gold 
lace borders with 
Muga. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

6 07. 2 to 3 
tolas Muga. 

Do. . 

6 0 
to 

10 0 

3 

Spun silk Mekhala 
with Muga borders. 

Do. . 

icns/2 . 

10 07. 

2i .yds. X 
35'. 

4 8 

4 

Spun silk Hiha with 
Muga borders. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

9 07. 

4 yds. X 27' 

4 8 

3 

Muga pieces for 
shirting or suiting. 

6 to 7 
days. 

Muga 

1] lb. to 
lbs. 

lOJ yds. to 
12 yds. X 
33' to 36'. 

12 0 
to 

30 0 

6 

Muga pat pieces • 

Do. . 

Mugs pat 

Do. 

Do. . 

20 0 
to 

24 0 

7 

(a) Muga turban 

(with red cotton 
face borders). 

3 to 4 
days. 

Mugs 

6 07 

OJ yds. X 

20'. 

3 0 
to 

6 0 


(6) Muga turban 

witli white silk 
face borders. 

Do. 

Do. 

11 oz. 

S yds. X 27' 

7 0 
to 

10 0 
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Serial No. I 

Description. 

Time taken 
in weaving 
by tho 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Measure¬ 

ment. 

Price. 

1 






Rs. A. 

8 

Muira shawl (with 
white silh flowor 
borders). 

2 to 3 
days. 

Muga 

7 to 0 oz. 

2i to 3 yds. 
X 45' to 
64'. 

10 0 
to 

18 0 

n 

TT/ind spun Kndi 
shawl with Mii^'a 
borders (woven in 
Biirpeta). 

12 to 18 
days. 

1 

Endi 

IJ lbs. (6 to 

8 tolas 

Muga). 

3 yds. X 54" 

16 0 
to 

27 0 

10 

Pat shawl with Muga 
flower bordora. 

.3 days . 

China or 

1 Bengal. 

6 to 8 oz. 
(5 tolas 
Muga). 

Do. 

16 0 

11 

Spun silh shawl . 

Do. . 

j 2/1608 

' spun. 

8 to 13 oz. 

Do. . 

1 

7 0 
to 

13 0 

12 

Pat chaddar (plain). 

2 days . 

China or 
liengai. 

9 oz. 

1)0. . 

7 0 
to 

10 0 

13 

Spun silk (plain) , 

Do. . 

2/16088. , 

1 

0 oz. 

Do. . 

5 0 
to 

8 0 

11 

Endi chaddar (plain) 

8 to 10 
day« at 

2 hours 

1 

Endi (hand 
spun). 

H lb. 

Do. . 

4 0 
to 

12 0 



a day. 
(Xon-pro- 
fcssion.'il.) 




1 

10 

Endi chaddar (plain) 
Barkupurs or suit- 
ings. 

lo tn 20 
days at 

2 hours 
a day. 
(Non-pro¬ 
fessional.) 

Do. - 

1 

2^ to 3 lbs. 

6 to 7 yds. 
X54". 

10 0 
to 

24 0 

16 

Pat dhoti . . 

2} days 

China or 
Bengal. 

14 oz. 

5 yds. X 45' 

15 0 
to 

18 0 

17 

(«) Pat sari (Muga 
Hower borders). 

3 to S 
days. 

Do. . 

1 lb. 2 oz. 
(8 tolas 
Muga). 

6 to yds. 

X 45'. 

20 0 
to 

2.5 0 


(b) P.at sari (red silk 
solid border. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

1 lb. 

Do. 

12 0 
to 

20 0 

IH 

Spun silk sari (Muga 
flower borders). 

Do. . 

1608/2 . 

i 

14 oz. 

Do. . 

12 0 
to 

15 0 
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Serial No. | 

Uesoription. 

Time taken 
in weaving 
by the 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Measure¬ 

ment. 

Price. 







Rs. A 

111 

Muga Bari (red solid 
borders). 

4 to « 
days. 

Muga 

12 to 14 oz. 

6 to .IJ yds. 

X 4o'. 

12 0 
to 

20 0 

20 

Khaei sari in yellow, 

red. black or white 

pat silk will) Hower 
borders. 

Do. . 

Cliina (»r 
Bengal. 

2 lb. 

4 yds.xSB" 

12 0 
10 

20 0 

21 

Bar pugree or big 
turban (Burmese 
pattern). 

8 to 10 
dayri. 

Do. 


6 yds. X 30' 

60 0 
to 

80 0 

22 

(u) ‘ Teri ’ or Tel 

Kupur or silk 

screens in red 

and blue stripes 
for (iaros and 

Khasis. 

2 daya . 

l«0s/2 
spun silk. 

fib. 

2f yds. X 45' 

7 0 
to 

8 0 


(4) Ditto 

Do. . 

Spun 100/2 
warp 
cotton 
223 weft. 

fib. 

Do. . 

3 0 
to 

6 0 


9, The annual piodnctioii ol silk yoods will be in the neighbourhood o£ 
IG to 20 lakhs of rupees but no figures of goods of artificial or spun silk 
are available. They might be in the neighbourhood of one to two lakhs of 
rupees. 

Id. The total aunual production of all ailk goods is estimated at Its. 20 
lakhs. 

14. There appears to be no restrielion in the u.se of spun silk. On 
religious occasions I’at and Muga are still preferred; otherwise the use of 
spun silk is increasing. It not stopped by high duties it might in the 
long rim kill the indigenous silk industry altogether. There is some 
opposition however to its use by people who are more or less inclined to 
go ill for cloths' of indigenous origin. 

Ifi. The weavers get their silk supply through middlemen. In the m.atter 
of indigenous silk such as Muga, Eri and Tat (mulberry) sometimes the 
reclcr and the weaver (or the spinner and the weaver in the ra.so of Eri) 
is one and the same person. 

IG. The Marwari merchants, who monopolise the trade, supply yarn on 
credit and there is no time limit. The extent of credit is limited to the 
volume of transaction of the individual weaver, who sells his cloth to the 
former. 

17. Merchants sell directly and through brokers or retailers. 

1(4. cbina silk is whitish and stronger and is preferred to Indian silk. 
Bengal silk is cream or yellow. Indian silk is less uniform and more 
costly than the former. Indian silk is however slowly gaining ground in 
the market. 
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19. Silk yarn is either sorted by the weaver himself or some local 
people, mostly women, iiro onga(;eil iii the bortiiig. Mu grading is done. 
There can ho no question that if sorting and grading were introduced 
systematically and scientilicallv they would liicilitate weaving and would 
result in increased eonsuniption of Indian silk. 

20. Weavers mostly dispose of their gooils to Marwari merchants as they 
havo dealings with the latter, wlio are on the spot and who lend money 
in season and out of .reason. Weavers .sometimes make elolh.s on contract 
as well for the Marwaris. 

21. Thcro has heeii marked improvement in the quality of Indian silk 
of Bengal and My.sore but no appreeiahle improvement ha.s been made in 
the case of Assam sdh. There is an iiielinatioii on the part of the piofe.s- 
sional weavers and in tact of all the weaving poiuilatioii tor the use of 
Indian silk and there is dislinci demand in tact loi the same. But the 
efforts so far made are not appreciable. 

22. Thoie has been .slight though not appreciable improvement in the 
method of re-ieeling Indian silk. 

23. As regards ui tilicial .'■ilk there is a craze among the people to 

go in for botli the yarn and the finished prodiiet.s and the use has become 
increasingly popular, ilercerised coTton yarn dyed in tlie golden yellow 
shade has taken the place of Mnga silk in the warp and the artificial 

silk in the place of I’at or mulberry .silk in the weft in the weaving of 

makhclas and rihus, chaddars, shirtings, etc., in the -Assam Valley. 
Artificial silk will in the long run .stitlo the real silk of As.sam if not 
checked early. 

24. Spun silk is still a serious competitor to Indian raw silk. Attempts 

are being made to manufacture spun silk in .some parts of India, parti¬ 
cularly Mysore-spun silk cannot he driien out of the market in spite of 

additional tariffs as it i.s easy to weave. India should, in my opinion, 

produce spun .silk of her own for (ho iii.'inufncture of dress ninterinls. Wo 
cannot do without it. hurther duly on spun silk will piohahly affect the 
Indian weaver. 

25. There has boon no appreciable variation in the prices of silk. As 
competition increac'-s, weaver’s margin with resiiect to independent indi¬ 
viduals and wages with re.S|icet to workers on piei’C or moritlily system 
under Maliajan weavers or mercliaiits would niitiirally go down to some 
extent. It is the ca.so whore improved looms and .Tacqiiarda liave been 
introduced for instance Siinlkielil the main professional silk weaving eentre 
■—and sale prices also iu proportion but tborc has not bc-en niticli change 
yet to record. 

26. The handloom weavers have not derived any appreciable benefit by 
the duties yet. Imported silks are selling cheaper and olieapcr and they 
have a’.so seen considerable improvement in quality. 

27. Only in Siialkiiclii a few silk factories of from 4 to fj and up to 10 
fly-shuttle looms and Jacquards have come into existence. This is mainly 
due to improvement effected in the weaving and preparatory processes. 
They use imported J.apan silk, r.aw silk and indigenous Muga silk. Thero 
is no local miilhoriy silk available in large quantities, 

28. The weaving and other rharges represent ns a rule one half of the 
selling price of cloth. Tn other words an equal rate is charged on the 
cost of the raw material. But the charges of mannfaeture have of late 
come considerably down on account of iiiiproveiiicnt effected in the processes 
by departmental activities and on oeroiint of competition, economic 
depression, etc. 

Rome prevailing (current) rates in Muga and Pat weaving are given 
be'ow : — 

(1) Heeling 1,000 Muga cocoons to yarn (20 to 25 tolas) is As. 10 to 
As. 12. 
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(2) Twisting of Muga yarn (single) is As. 0 to As. 8 for one “ Bilia ” 

or hank weighing 8 to 9 tolas. (Uihn^ 1,1)20 yds.) 

Twisting of I’ut yarn (single or double) is As. 6 to As. 8. 

(3) Winding one Biha of Muga or I’nt is As. 2. 

(4) Sorting Pat is As. tj per J seer. 

(5) Warping is As. 4 to As. 0 per Biha. 

(6) Weaving charges— 

(a) Adult weaver Ra. 16 to Us. 20 per incnseni. 

Boy weaver Rs. 6 to R.s. 10 per mensem. 

(ii) Contract system Rupee one to Rupees one eight for a Pat or 
spun sari or shawl. Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 for weaving a Muga piece. 

29. Rural Co-operative Credit Societies are functioning but it is difficult 
to sa.v whether the weaving population utilize the loans tor purchasing raw 
materials or looms and accessories. Of late the Weaving Department has 
been suppl.viug looms and accessories, yarn, colours, etc., on hire purchase 
or instalment system to members of Co-operative Societies through its 
Emporium and Central Stores. Spinning and weaving societies are being 
started in selected areas. A sum of Rs. 5,0(10 has been set apart for this 
purpose by the Emporium. Some progrc.ss has been achieved during the 
past two years but the acute economic depression stands in the way of 
bettor progress. 

30. Finished products are largely made for the producers’ domestic 
use. When they arc .sold at all they are brought to the neighbouring 
weekly or hi-wcokly InRs or markets. Marwari merchants again are the 
jirinciple if not tho solo bu.vors. The weaving population do not incur any 
expenditure in the way of freight or other charges except spending a day 
or two a week in attoiidiiig the market. But with tho improvement of 
road communications motor transport is becoming common and cheap and 
people want to enjoy the luxury of motor convoyanco between their villages 
and tho market.s remaining quite oblivious to tho fact that it means the 
loss of a portion of tlieir hard earned income. The fare is about } uiiila 
per mile, where motor competition is keenest. The merchants send goods 
hv rail or steamer to Calcutta, the principal market for muga and endi 
fabrics, also Muga yarn, silk waste, etc. 

31. Tho demand for natural silk is said to have iucreased as it can he 
inferred by the incieascs in the number of silk looms. The introduction of 
Karamli silk lof .lapanese waste silk) chaddars and shirtings in the market 
has hrmiglit down the jiricos of Endi considerably low and it even threatened 
at one time to kill the Kri industry allogot'hcr. Eri silks have seen the 
lowest level in prices and they arc popular in the market. The competition 
lius brought about a decline in the tine weaving of Eri fabrics. 

Karamli shirting (No. 4016 .lapan 30 yds. x 29” is selling at As. 5 to 
As. 6-6 per yard. 

.32. Raw silk is hroughi from Bombay and Calcutta to Assam by 
nji-couiilrv or Marwari mercliants bv rail and steamer. .Xssain’s consumption 
of raw silk may be put at a lakb of rupees if not niorc. A duty of 
.60 ))er rent, on raw and spun silks and imported Tnanlifartiircd silks will 
bring some relief to (lie .Assam silk industry. Tbe Department of Sericulture 
and AVeaving sboiild receive substantial aid in staff and money to develop 
the industry. 

.3,3. Some Bengal silks and a little quanlitv of Mysore silks are being 
consumed by tho silk weavers of Siialkuvlii. Others use imported silks as 
a rule. 

34. We want the revival of Assam Pat at anv cost ns it wonld find 
more cmnlovinent to tbe nennlo and idtimatelv to enricfi tbe province. 
We therefore desire that the help received from tbe Government of India 
should continue for some more years. 
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(2) Letter Xu. 399:)-E., d<ded the J7lh July l'J3S, {rum the Secretary to 
the (luverniiitiit of Assam, Educatiui), and Local Self-OuccrnmeiU 
Departments, Shillony. 

Tn coiiLinutition of this Department letter No. ;J83‘J-E., dated the 18tli 
July, 1038, T am directed to forward a copy of letter No. 8-12/2091 Ind., 
dated the 18th July, 1938, with its enclosure,* from the Director of 
Industries, \ssani, in reply to the questionnaire rej'ardinj; the serieuUural 
industry forwarded with your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May, 1938. 


Copy of letter No. S-IJIUC'Jl Ind., dated the 13th July, IHS3, from the. 
Director of Indiistries, .4s.sam, to the Under Secretary to the (locci-n- 
ment of Assam in the Education and Local Se.tj-dorernrnrnt DcpactmciiLs. 

With reference to your Memo. No. 3049-K., dated the 10th June, 1938, 
forwarding a copy of letter No. 5'I4, dated the 24th May, 1938, from tho 
Secretary, TarilT Board, together with the (juestionnairc regarding the 
Serienltural Industry, I have the honour to submit enclosed my replie.s on 
tho quostionnaire with (i spare cojiies, .as requirm] therein. Ju this (oiinee- 
tion 1 would point out that it i.s hardly possible to furnish complete and 
satisfactory answers to all the questions in such a short notice without 
proper survey. Answers have thciefore been suggested as far as practicablo 
from the report furnished by the Suporintendent of Sericulture, Assam. 

An4tcer,s to the Scrirulliiral Enquiry Questionnaire. 

1. The protection has resulted in greater production of (locoons and 
raw silk in the province of Assam where there are three species of silk 
worms, vir.., mulberry, F.ri and Muga, cellular seeds of which have been 
made available to a very largo section of silk worm rearers. 

In all tho plains districts of the province of Assam. 

(a) None. 

(h) A large number of families do silk rearing and reeling ns a 
subsidiary occupation but there are no reliable statistics of 
their number. 

2. The silk worm roarers have their own food-plants. Some of them 
purchase disease-free seeds from the. Government silk larms and for some 
time past from the model roaring houses whero the seed e.xaminers produce 
cellular seeds. Other rearers buy unexamined seeds from localities which 
have not come within the reach of the seed examiners. The Marwaris are 
the financing and marketing .agents of cocoons, yarns and linished products. 

3. Holi.nble figuies aro not available. It may he a.ssumed that the 
present prndmtion can be quadrupled. 

4. The reelabh' silk content fier Kuban (1,280 cocoonsl of Assameso 
Barpat funivoltiiie) is IJ chhataks, Assamese. Sarupat (multivoltinc) is 
1 chhatak. Ilriivoltiiie French i.s 4 cldiatak.s, .Ta()aucse bivoltine is 3 chhataks; 
Muga 4 ehh.ataks per 1,000 cocoons and Eri 12 <hhataks per seer of empty 
cocoons. 

These vields comnare fairly well w'ith some foreign races. 

5. Eri (Attneus Becini), Muga (Anthorea Assamea) and mulberry silk 
worms (Bombyx Mori). Tiiere are reared 6 varieties of Pat (mulberrv) 
silk worms, viz., Ass.amesc Barpat white, Assamese Sarupat white, .Assamese 
Sarupat greenish-white, Bivoltine .Japanese white (.30th geiieration) 
arrlimatised. (Tnivoltine French yellow (11th generation) acclimatised, and 
Unlvoltine French white (5th generation) aeelimatised. 

• ^Mth 5 spare copies. 
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0. A rein ing hoii^e, .'12'x 20'x 9', with C. I. sheet roofing an<l arrange¬ 
ments for liglit and good ventilation under Shillong conditions costs with 
eijiiijnncnt, over lls. 1,200. fn the plains with thatched roof, it costs ahout 
Us. (iOO. Under village conditions with minimum light and aeration, a 
rearing house 24' x 12' x 8', costs over Its. 200. Thatching needs renewal 
almost every twu yoai's. Other articles, siieh as bamboo rearing trays, 
spinning trays and nets, if used e;irefully, la.st over 3 years, (.'onsidcrahia 
improvement in the villagers' rearing hou.ses have been made, namely, 
separate rearing house with arrangement for light and air. 

No. The cost of construction and equipment of a rearing house in tho 
village has rather considerably increased. 


7. 

Number of 

Number of 



Raue and variety. 

d.ij's (under 
.Shillong 

cocoons to a 
pound (dry 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier. 


climate.) 

weight). 

Yards. 


Univoltine French white 

45 

250 

],(XXt 


TInivoltine French yellow 

45 

275 

950 


Univoltine French x Assameso 




white .... 

45 

670 

5G5 


Bivoltinc Japanese white . 

42 

GOO 

735 

Denier of 





filaments is 
not record¬ 
ed. 

Univoltine Assamese 

40 

900 

.375 


Multivoltine Assamese 

.38 

1,100 

290 



8. The village rearers did not know how and why to disinfect the rearing 
houses and appliiuiocs and seeds, nor to use thread nets regularfy to remove 
the litters. All the above, besides suflii iont feeding and .spacing, have been 
taught to thorn (specially to tho model rearing house owners). Tho 
advantages ol the above new methods arc that the worms hecume bettor 
developed, iinieh h-ss liable to diseases and yields succe.ssfiil crops of good 
cocoons, the rearers Ihemsclves saving a lot of time by the use of ihreadnots 
us against hand-picking lor delitage. 

9. Mulberry silk worms arc reared from local, hybridised and acclimatised 
seeds; Rri and Muga fiom l(K.al seeds. 

There is no spfiarate organisation for production of seeds. The Govern¬ 
ment officers Ihemsclves jiroduce examined seed in tho farms and in the 
selected ro-arers’ houses. 

10. The Government of .\ssam has fixed very low price for cellular 
seeds produced in the farm and does not eharge anything for selection of 
cocoons and production of cellular seeds in the selected rearers’ houses. 
These measures are very much appreciated by the rearers. 

11. Assam has got univoUiiie, hivoltine and multivoltine races of mulberry 
silk worms and multivoltine .species of Eri and Muga. Three m.ain broods 
of Muga atid multivoltine mulberry silk woniis and four broods of Rri aro 
rai.sed in a year. 

A.s 70 to 150 layings of univoltinc, hivoltine and multivoltine r.aees 
go to make an ounce of eggs, tho averago number of worms from it may 
be taken as 32,000 and tho number of ounces reared by each rearer's family 
during a year as 3 ounces. 

12. .Japanese hivoltine (.30th generation). French yellow univoltinc (lltH 
generation) and French white- univoltiiie (.5th generation). Tho hibernation, 
estivation and elevage are done under Shillong climate, at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet. Tlic cellular seeds arc sent down to plains districts by 
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February each year, where they hatch during 7 days without any incubation. 
The sizu and shape ul the cocoons degenerato in a year in the plains and 
as such, seeds are not raised in tiho plains, in Shillong, incubator is 
generally used and in some years artilicial heat is used in the rearing 
rooms. 

13. Cocoons well formed, almost uniform in size, shape and colour are 
selected for moth emergence. Ilealvhy looking iiioths when paired, are 
isolated under small tin funnels. 

Precautions taken against Pehriuo are elimination and destruction of 
layings from diseased moths eicammed uinjer microscojie, disinfection of 
laying.! with copper sulphate solution, disinfection (white-washing, sulphur 
burning and floor plastering) of rearing house disinfection of rearing 
appliances, in formalin or copper sulphate solution and use of healthy 
leaves. 

14. W.nstage in Muga (rc.arcd outdoor) from various causes is about 
fiO per cent., in F.ri about 20 per cent, and in mulberry silk worms obout 
10 per cent. 

Supply of di.seaso-freo .«eeds feeding with leaves from manured trees and 
plants and spacing of worms throughout the period of development have 
been more and more insisted upon. 

IG. Eri worms are led with castor leaves (Ricinus Communis), Muga 
with Sooiii and Sualu (Muchilus ordoriitissima and Tetrantliern Monopetala) 
and Pat with mulberry (Mortis alba). 

In !)5 cases out of 1(X), tho roarers use loaves of trees and plants grown 
in tlioir own land, for Kri, Muga and Pat silk worms. 

Trees and plants (except for Muga worms) are not grown in regular 
plots; they are rather grown scattered and on boundary lines. The manure 
tisod in cowdung for all kinds of food plants. The cost of cultivation is 
thus negligible. 

The leaf yield of food-plants vary according to tho age of the trees, 
plants or bushes. 

Eri-food-plant is annual; Muga food-plants live .TO to 40 years 
and mulberry trees over 15 years if not duiiiagod by borers or grown on 
poor soil. 

There are about 1.50 Muga food-plants in an acre. 

16. (a) Propagation of mulberry trees (bearing neither fine nor cn.srse 
leaves) Hus been in jiraeticc for the last 12 years. Tree plantation which 
is economic from tho point of view of upkeep is always done by tho 
rearers and .advi.sed by the depiirtmcnt.al officers. 

(h) Four leaf crops. Tree cultiv.ation is preferable. 

17. Docs not arise. 

18. The position remains the same a.s before. 

19. r)e.stnKTion of borers, cowdung miiiiiiring and medium leafed tree 
mulberry plantation have boon adopted. 

20. Fi(?t; answers 19, 13 and 8. Marketing facilities have not yet 
improved. 

21. The local univoTtirie race of mulberry silk worms yields silk only 
about Jrd of llic acclimatised univoltine French races and the Japanoso 
bivoltino race yields ,3 times more than the indigenous mnltivoltine races. 

Average yields of cocoons per ounce of seed is about 31,000. 

Worms. 

TJnivoUino. 25,000 

Rivoltine 35,000 

Multivoltina 44,000 
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From some 320 medium sized mulberry trees (say in an acre) approxi¬ 
mately 12 maunds ot ureeu toeooii.s are oblaiiied. Mortality ot worms 
during the roaring period has to some extent been reduced. 

22. Hybrids oi uuivoltino and multivolline are not dc.sirable. Their 
progenies mauife.st irregular eliarucU.rs and habits. French univoltine 
crossed with Assamese univoltine has given cent, per cent, better result 
than the latter alone. 

23. Does not arise (vide answer 15). 

24. Number in case of Pat and Muga cocoons is the prevailing system 
in Assam, as weight, unless the cocoons are completely dry, is considered 
to be an uncertain standard. Inrrea.se of Eri, which are sold emptied of 
dead worm inside, the price per lb. varies between lie. I and Its. 1-4, 
according to the quality of rocoons. 

Sinc.o 1933-34, the maximum and minimum prices have been as follows: — 

Maximum. Minimum. 

Hs. A. Ks. A. 

Eri.14 0 10 

Muga.1 10 12 per 100 cocoons. 

Pat—generally not sold. 

25. The breeders of Pat keeps their cocoons to reel. Muga and Eri 
breeders sell the major portion of their cocoons. Very few rearers can hold 
on their cocoons for better price. From 1,0(X) Muga cocoons a rearer reeler 
gets 1 lb. good yarn which sells at Its. 3-8 to Rs, 7-8 per lb. 

From 1,280 multivoltine Pat cocoons J lb. of yarn is obtained and is 
sold at Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 per lb. 

From 2 lb. of empty Eri rocoons, H lbs. of yarn is obtained. It is 
sold at As. 14 to Rs 3 per lb. 

The figures for silk waste is not avnilahlo. 

26. The entire production of throe kind.s of silk, Eri, Muga and Pat, 
is hand reeled and hand spun 

27. Reliablo figures for raw silk and .silk waste aro not available. Vide 
answer 24. 

4,000 Muga cocoons yield 1 seer of excellent yarn. 

2.800 Eri cocoons yield 1 seer of yarn. 

20,180 Pat (multivoltine) yield 1 .seer of yarn. 

6,400 Pat (bivoltine) yield 1 scer of yarn. 

5,120 Pat (univoltine French) yield 1 seer of yarn, 

Bengal and Madras types hand reels are used along with local reel 
which is made of a short round wooden stick which winds the yarn as it 
is made to revolve with the palm of tho hand. 

28. The eo.st of indigenous hand reel is about Rs. 2 while the other 
types named above cost between Rs. 18 and Rs. 24. The outturn depends 
on tho operator and may vary from a few chhataks to ono scer per day 
of 8 hours. 

Tho stick reel lasts 25 to .30 years. 

29. The cost for reeling one pound of raw silk in a stick reel or Bengal 
reel is about Rs. 1-8 (labour of 2 men and fuel). 

SO-S^l. Do not arise. 

35. (1) (a) As. 8 a day. 

(2) Greatly. 

(.3) (i) Rotor kind of reel and expert training. 

(ii) Tniprovod methods of rearing and plantation. 

36-41. Do not arise. 

42. Rome progress has been made to turn out uniform yarn without 
floss and knots, and dirty colour. 
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Re-recling is just being tried in Assam. 

43 & 44. Do not arise. 

46. Pieces for sarees, dhoties, shirts, blouse, skirts, turbans, wrapping, 
screens, handkerchief, panjabi and coat, cmbroideij, socks and pyjamas 
and suits, etc. (of Kri). 

46. (i) No reliable estimate can be given; but it can be said that silk 
products of Assam do nut remain unsold lot any considerable period. 

(ii) lU'liable figures are nut available. 

47. The Marwaris are the only silk dealers in Assam. They buy coi^oons, 
yarns and finished products either on cash or ndvani'e system. 

.4bout it'd of the total produce of raw sdk and whole of silk waste aro 
consumed locally. The halaiK'e goes out to other parts of Tndi.a and 
probably abroad. The figures are almost const.’iiit (for local consumption, 
consumption in India and abroad). 

48. Thero has probably bc'Cii no improvement in silk export. A condi¬ 
tioning house may bring about efficiency in rdalure, by dictating conditions to 
be satisfied for c.xport of raw silk. 

49. Does not arise. 

50. The prices in distant markets are not known. In the home market 
there has been a rise in priee of somo .5 to 10 per eent. 

51. Tbero arc no facilities but silk yarn is cither sorted by the weaver 
himself or somo local people mostly women arc engaged in the sorting. 
No grading is done. Tlicrc can be no question that if sorting and grailing 
were introduced .systematically and scicatifioally they would facililate weav¬ 
ing and would result in increased consumption of Indian silk. 

oU-SO. Figures are not available. 

57. My Weaving Superintendent thinks that Chinn silk is stronger and 
preferred to Indian silk, but Indian silk i.s slowly gaining ground in the 
market and my Superintendent of Seririilture thinks that Chinese and 
Jnp.nnese silk and spun silk .are superior in lustre only to eonutrv silk 
and that they do not compare with the local silk in respect of tenacity 
and elasticity. 

58. Not known definitely. 

59. Thu present position is the same as before. 

6(1. Does not arise. 

61. 25 to 40 per cent, according to the species of eoeooiis and seasons 
during which they arc formed. 

62. Silk wastes arc not sold in .\ssnm; they are locally consumed. 

63. French uiiivoltine and .Tap.anese hivoltine cocoons are much less flossy 
than the uiiivolline indigenous and multivoltine races. Assamese univoltine 
race has been ero.ssed with French univoltine. 

64. None. 

65. Does not arise. 

66. Silk wastes are not exported from Assam. Better priee offered for 
wastes may induce export. 

67. The Marwaris do export silk fabrics to all parts of India through 
their agents in different provinces. Tt Is likely that Assam silk fabrics are 
also exported fo overseas dominions by Marwaries; but llie names of places 
and persons arc not known. Export trade is almost standstill. 

68-71. A duty of 50 per cent, on r.aw and spun silk and imported 
manufaetured silks will bring some relief to the .Assam silk indu'^trv as 
there has b''cn severe competition by artificial silk which in the long run 
will stifle the real silk of Assam if not checked early. 
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Tho Departments ol Soiiciiltnre and Weaving ehould receive Bubstantial 
aid in stall and money to develop tho industry. We want the revival of 
Assam pat at any cost as it would provide subsidiary occupation to tlie 
people and ultimately enricli the province. V\'e, therelore, desire that tlie 
help roeeivod froih the Government of India should continue tor some years 
mure. 

72. The rise in price of cheap imported silk yarn and piccegooda has 
to some extent decreased their cunsuiiiptiun and increased that ot the local 
silk, in consideration of tlio fact that production ol local raw silk has 
increased fairly and purchasers have realised that cheap things are dear 
in the long run. 

73. The Government h.is entertained .staff for examination of diseased 
eoioons and distribution of disease-free seeds with the grant received Iroin 
the Government of India. In addition there are two Government 
Sericultural farms and staff for demonstration works. 

74. Assam at least hopes so. 

(1) 30 to 40 per cent, reduction can be effected through (2) leaf supply, 
cost of seed, fall crop, cocoons of higher silk content and good yarn by 
(3) planting hotter and higher leaf yielding variety of mnlberry trees, 
use of complete immure ^nitrogen, phosphate lime and hunnis), acclimatisa¬ 
tion and hybridisation of high yielding and less flossy, varieties of silk 
worms, use of disease-free seed, sanitary rearing houses, improved inetliods 
of rearing, thorough di.smfection of rearing houses and appliances, ineventioii 
of mortality in worms, and efficient reeling combined, with good marketing 
facilities (if possible through Govornment agoiieies or under Government 
control). 


(.3) Leffcr .Vo. (tail'd the ISth ■I'liijiiKt, lO.lfl, from the Tariff Tlaard, in 

thi' Secretary to the. (Invc.rnmcnt of Assam, Kilucatian and Loral Self- 

O'oci niTiient Departments, Shilhmji. 

I am directed to refer to Mr, Gohain’s letter No. .3n90-R., dated tho 
27tli .Inly, 1938, on the subject of the grant of piotoctioii to the Scrieultural 
Iiuliislry. 

2. In order to enable the Tariff Hoard to make rciommendalions to the 

Cnvi'nnaeiit of India rcg.arding the grant of protection to an,v particular 
article, it is nece.ssary for it to ascertain the co.st of prodm lion of that article, 
and tlie price of the imported article which competes with it. In tho 

case of .'^ericnltiire, the price of raw .silk depends on the cost of production 

ol tlu' leaves on which tho silk worms are fed, the cost of rearing eoeoons 

and the cost of reeling the raw .silk from, the eoeoons, Tlic fpiestinnnairo 
which h.TS lieen is.-ued by the T.ariff Hoard has been framed with the object 
of eliciting information on these three point.s. 

3. The Tarilf Hoard inidcr.stands from the reply of the Government of 

Ass.im. th.it the <o.st of mulberry leaf is iiegligihle. The Hu.ird would like 
to have verification of tliis statement. The Director of Industries lias 
.-.inted that owing t.o w.ant of siifficicnt time he hus not been able to 

furnish complete and .satisfactory answers to tho questionnaire. The Hoard 
would feel grateful if you eoiild .send a supplementary memorandum dealing 
siieeially with the jioints referred to in paragru))h 2 of this letter. 

1. The Board would also like to know whether the Assam Government 
could give some idea as to the pre.seut extent of the cultivation of tho 
miilh<‘rry silkworms. It i.s hclievcd that, the competition from imported 
silk affects mainly the product of the mulberry silkworms, hut tho products 
of the F,ri and Miiga worms are of importance in Assam; and iiiform.ntion 
is reriuired to en.ilde the Tariff Board to determine tlie cost of jirodiiction 
of Eli and Miiga silk. 
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(4) Letter No. 5755-E., (luted tKe 26th September, 193ft, jrum the Deputy 
Hecreiary to the (government of .l-uum, Education Department, 
Industries branch, to the iSecrttary, Tariff board. 

*••••* 

I am also to forward a copy of a letter No. 35d4-lud., dated tlie 24tli 
September, 1938, from the Director of ludustries, Assam, coiitainiug tho 
supplementary mumuraudum as asked fur in your letter No. 855, dated 
the 12th August, 1938. 


r.'opy of letter So. SoSl-lnd., dated the 2itb September, 19,SS, from the 
Director of Iiidu-itrii.s, Assam, to the Deputy Seerttary to the (ioeerii- 
ment of Education, and Local Self-Ducernmtnt Departments. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 55CJ-E., 
dated tho fith Septeiiihur, 1938, regarding tho submission of a supplementary 
memorandum regarding grant of protection to the Scricultural Indu-stry, 
1 have tho honour to refer to my answer No. 15 to tho questionnaire by 
the Tariff Board, submitted with my letter No. 2091, dated the 18th July, 
1938, in respect of the cost of production of leaves for cri, muga and put 
silkworms. 

In Assam, there is no regular plantation of castor plants and mulberry 
trees. These aro growu at r.andom in the homostoad land and abundonod 
pnttu laud. Mulberry trees are propagated by cutting planted here and 
thero and castor plants grow year after year in areas Iroiii seeds fallen 
to the ground where they had once been sown along with soiiio other 
crops like sesanuim, mustard, chillies and tobacco. .So the cost is negligible 
in tho sense that tho owner has got to pay the land revenue only. Tho 
cowdung muuuro which is applied is olitaimd from his own cuttlo or that 
of his neighbour for iiothing. Small and big areas, aomotinics covering 
several acres under Soom fmuga lood plant) are found near his home or 
elsewhere. In many instances tiie big areas have come into existence from 
spontaneous propagation with see.ds from stray plants that grow or seedlings 
that were planted generations ago. Hero, loo, the cost of production of 
loaf amounts only to the land rovenuo to be paid to the Uuveinmeiit. 

In answer to the questionnaire No. J (b) referred to above, it has been 
stated that ISericulturc in Assam is a subsidiary occupation of the agricul¬ 
turists. As such tho cost of rearing (i.e., production ol cocoons) cannot bo 
worked out having regard to the fact that it is a part of domestic affairs 
managed by tho combined efforts of men, women and grown up children 
of a family. 

Similar is tho case in respect of reeling and spinning. The rates stated 
in answer to questions 29 (b) and 35 fl) (u) relate to Government iarius 
whore everything is paid for. 

The expenditure for production of leaf, rearing and reeling that is 
incurred by Government farms cannot form a standard or criterion as it 
exceeds several times tho value of raw silk reclod; aud tho Govonimcnt 
farms are meant specially for production and supply of disease-free seeds. 

Owing to paucity of tho Sericultiiral .Staff, no survey with a view to 
collect .statistics of silk production in Assam has been made till now. As 
such it is not possible to give any figures for cultivation of silkworms. 


(6) Letter So. Sc. 15/.W7-T., dated the 16th December, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries, Assam, Shillong. 

I have tho honour to return herewith, after neviessnry corrections, tho 
coi'y of tho record or or,"’.! evidence tenderv'd hy mo before tlu; Hoard ou 
19th Novembor, 19.38, and to furnish below the information promised by 
mu in course of my oral evidence. 
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To faoililiite reference, I liavo marked serially in rod the portions on th^ 
teeord of oral evidence on wliich further information is desired by the Board. 

(1) Please refer to my reply to question 7. My Superintendent of Seri¬ 
culture now says that “ Dry weigbl ’’ was put through mistake in tho 
lieadiiig of the third eeluinn. It should be “ Green ” weight. Tie also 
Suggests that tho following figures should bo substituted for tho figures’ 
))reviously put under that column: — 


French X JapariCso white 


i 

, 

400 

Bivoltinc Japanese white 

• 


. 

300 

Univoltino Assamese 



♦ 

600 

Multivoltine Assamese 




780 


(2) The number of cocoons to a lb. of silk, green weight is noted below 
us furnished by my Superintendent: — 

h'rench I’liivoltine—(2o0 coc<K)na = l lb.) lOi lbs. or 2,t>()() green cocoons 
give 1 111 . of silk. 

Japanese Bivoltiiie—(."iOO eocoons=l lb.) lOj lbs. or 3,200 green coooons 
give 1 lb. of silk. 

Assame.so ftlultivoltine—(780 ciH:oons = l lb.) 1.3 lbs. or 10,110 grooff 
coecious give 1 lb. of silk. 

Kri (1,(XKJ empty eoeoonsd lb.) 1-4 lb. or 1,400 empty cocoons 
give 1 lb. of silk. 

Muga—(125 cocoons=l lb.) l(j lbs. or 2,(XX) green cocoons give 1 lb. 
of silk. 

(1) .\ book on F.ri silk by Mr. L. M. Das, retired Superiiiti'ndent of 

Sericulture,' containing details about climatic conditions and methods of 
rearing, etc., is .sent herewith for the Board’s perusal. 

(4) The number of layings generally to an oz. of seed of the three 

varieties al mulberry raised in Assam is as follows; — 

French Univoltiire-■-70. 

•Tapanese Bivolliiio ■ 100. 

Assamese MnItivoltinc—IfiO. 

(5) 125 green muga eociions weigh omi lb. 

(ti) The cost of production of seed in the Titabar farm as workbd out 
by my Superintendent of Sericiilturo is Us. 2-7-0 per lOO hayings. In view 
of the f;u t that there is no st.aff in the farm exclusively engaged in the 

production of seeds, it i.s very difficult tc) fimi out accurate figure and tho 

difficulty is still groator in the case of agriculturists win) .are not whole-time 
rearers but carry on tins subsidiary iiidii.stry along with agrieulturo and, 


other pursuits. The prices at 

whieli layings ot Jillerenb 

varieties i 

arc note below : — 

Ijayiiigs. 

Ks. A.' 

Assameso multivoltine 

100 

0 5 

Foreign races 

100 

0 10 

Muga 

100 

2 4 

Eri . 

lOO 

0 S 


Tho average .sale price of all the varieties is therefore about As. 14 
(fourteen annas) per 100 layings. 

(7) My S\iperinteu<lent reports tliat 10 per cent, wastage means losrf 
during the stages of development of the worms in the model rearing houses, 
where rearing Ls conducted under tlie strict supervision of the demon.stratois - 

40 
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(8) Thore are 140 model RcariiiR Houses in all at present in^ Assam. 
100 were started with the help (tiveii from the. Government of India’s grant 
and the rest were eonstructed by the Agriculturists themselves. 

(9) Bulk of tho rearing of mulberry worms is not done in the model 
Hearing Houses, 

(10) The percentage of disease-free seeds is— 

In the Government farms—about 90-5. 

in tho model Hearing Houses (on average)—about 00. 

(11) About H.>0 lbs. of mulberry leaves are retjuired to feed the worme 
from 1 OJi. of seed. 

(12) There was a mistake in striking the average. It slionld be .31,000 
and ueillier, 31,(100 nor .32,(KX) (iU.OOO worms are obtained from 1 oz. of seeil). 

(1.3) My Superintendent ha.s since eni|«iired and finds tb.at the variations 
in tho local markets arii as already stated in the written answer for reasons 
givon in iiiy oral evidmiee. 

(14) & (15) Please refer to (2) above. 

(16) My iSuperinleudeiit now says that the figure 1,100 Ts ineorrect and 
that it should be 780. The rendita therefore, would work out to 13 and 
not 9'3 for multivollincs. 

(17) My iSuperinteudent reports that the cost of fuel is calculated at 
As, 8 on the basis of the co.st at the Government farm where the cost of 
fuel is a little high. In the villages, it will he no doubt less. 

(18) Mulberr,- wasLo is slum in “ Tu/./is 

(10) & (20) The rise of 5 to 10 per cent, in price is duo to iinprovo- 
ment in quality since tho proU'ction came into operation. 


20. Covernment of Bihar. 

(1) Litter .Vo. dated the 2:ind Juhj, HtdH, from the AydUnnt 

Heeretary to the. dovci nmi nt of liihnr, Dcvelopmeot Diintitir.i id., I'otuu. 

Siihjeet: Sericultukai, Hnquirt. 

I am directed to invite a reference to tho eorrespondeneo resting with 
your letter INo. 6.39, dat..d tho 27tli June, 1938, and to encloso copies of 
lotter.s ^Jos. 12583, dated the IStli July, 1938 (with six spare eojiie.s) and 
12587, dated the 18th .luly, 1938, from the Director of Industries, Bihar, 
containing such information as is available. 


Enclosure 1. 

Copy of letter No. 126S7, dated the 18th July, ItllS, from the Director of 
laduHrie.i, Jiihar, to the. Secretary to the. Gocernment of Jiilutr, Edneii- 
tion and Dcvetaiviieiil Department, 1‘aina. 

IVith referemo to the Assistant Secretary’s memo. No. 1317-D., dated 
the 6th .Tuly, 1938, forwarding a copy of letter No. 639, dated the 27th 
.Iiinc, 1938. from the Secretary, 'larilf Hoard, with que-tiounaire for silk 
and artificial silk goods raanufaclurcis, I have the honour to give the 
following replies serially 

1. (u)-((/) The Governmont of Hihar maintain a Silk InslUiite at Bhagal- 
pur to train young nen of th.? province in sericulture and dyeing and 
weaving of silk goi.ds and mamif.ai-tiire goods with the help of a few loc.al 
wiMvei's and n.,u'ket fbem. This commervial work is uiulerl.aken in order 
to advertise Bihar silks and secure wider markets for the same. 
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2. Thu out)mt may ho incruasucl to a lakli of i'b]iuos in value. 

.‘t. AVp niniiul'acLuro only pure silk Kooii.s and the output ot the same 
for tlio last 5 yeais is given below; — 


Rs. 

1933-34 . C,4o9 

1931-35 6,739 

1935- 36.8,201 

1936- 37 20,922 

1937- 38 19,944 


4. The chief classes of goods manufactured in the Silk Institute are 
silk scarves, lautllers, euriauis, l)edsi>reads, rugs, table covers, table najikins, 
cushion covers, sarecs, shirtings, coatings, etc. Separate figures of output 
in each of ihe.se various varieties arc not available. The bulk ol our business 
is ill scarves and iniitflers. 

•'). (o) The annual cun.suniptiou of raw inaleiials such as reeled and 
haudspiin nuilbcrry spun sdk, hand spun eri, lasai and iiiiiga silk yarn 
from the year 1933-31 is iiolcd lx low .— 


1933-34 . 





11a. 

3,377 

1934-35 

. 


X 

• 

. 4,887 

193.5-36 . 

• 



. 

6,.582 

1936-37 . 

* 




14,538 

1937-38 . 




• . • 

13,291 


Arlilieial silk and staple fibres are not used by the Silk Institute. The 
Insutute uses about 7.i per cent, indigenous silk and about 25 per cent, 
foreign spun silk mostly from .Japan. 

(h) Importi'd spun silk is chiaper in cost and easier to weave than 
reeled or hand spun silk of local origin. 

6. yd) 'the iiuantity will vary with the quantity and width of cloth woven. 
In the weaving of 45" fabriis for .sarees 5 to 6 tolas ol raw silk will bo 
rcKiuired. 

(Ii) Mixtures are not woven. 

7. The Silk institute buys raw materials from the local market. 

8. About IJ lb. ol raw silk is required to vvoavo 1 lb. of finished cloth. 

9. Our articles are dearer than imporied ones. 

10. Ves, wo manufacture our goods vvitli hand ap[dianccs. 

11. Twisted raw silk is hleaehed and dyed with other silk yarn mentioned 
in item 5. Alter winding and vv.arjong the same, it is woven on handlooms. 
Finishing is done by local dhobies. 

12. The information is not available. 

13. We have no information on the subject. 

14. The .Silk Institute being partly a teaching institution, the question 
cannot be answered. 

16. As the Silk Institute produces special piiftern.s, there is no competi¬ 
tion in the classes of good.s produced by the Institution. 

16. We have no complaints .so far. 

17-22. Ours is a Government Institution. 

23. If the mills weave sarees, the interest of band weavers will suffer. 

24. We bavo no reliable information regarding smuggling. 

46 .4 
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Enclosuro II. 

Letter \o. (luted the IKth Juhj, I'XIS, front the Diret tur of Indudrics, 

llihor, 1‘tiiiut. 

AVith rclcfcnco t(i tlii) Assistant Secretary's Memos. No. lOC'i-D., dated 
tlio -Jotli May, 1938, and No. lli)9-l)., dated the lOth June, 1938, I liavo 
tlio honour to enclose herewitii replies to the (iiie.stionnaire of the Tariff 
Hoard relatint; to the Seiicultural inilnsiry in this provinie and to say 
that liihar is not producing niulhcrry silk and we are r.t |iri'sent primarily 
couceriud with tlie ilcvelopiifont ol our lasar silk indnslry. The replies to 
the qucslionniiire reler to the* miillierry .silk indnutrv which is carried on 
in a lew villagc.s adjoining the Malda district of Bengal. 

2. As regards the (piestionimire received with the Assistant Secretarv’s 
Moino. No. rJ3G-l)., dated the 24th .June. 1938, tho s.ime are meant for 
liiiportei'M and Traders and hence no replies have laen siiggysled to the 
snnic. 

QuCilionnaire fur Lood Oorenimcnta. 

1. iof The nnniber of hamllooirs in Bihar as per census of 1921 

IS lfu,9iit)— 

(1) 733 looms in the weaving of tasnr silk. 

(2) 1,971 cotton and tasar silk mixed. 

(3) 89,837 looms went ing cotton goods. 

(h) It is not possihle to state whether there is any increase or deere.ase 
in the ahove numbers. 

2. Tasar silk is produced locally. Mulberry silk is produced in a few 
vill.Tges adjoining Malda district, while hand spun eri silk is iiiiiiovtcd 
from .Assam. Spun and artilicial silk yarn is imported uMstly from Japan. 
No gold thiead is used in this province. 

Tlic retail price of these are given below: — 

lioial retded tasar—Us. 3-8 to Us (1 per Ih. 

ilalda reeled miilherry—Rs. 0 por Ih. 

.Al_\.surB lilaturo silk twisted- Us 8-8 to lU. 9 per lb. 

Hand spun “ eri ” silk—Us. 2-1 to 11s. 2-8 per lb. 

Spun silk yarn (foreign)—About Its. o per lb. 

Artificial silk yarn—About As. 12 per lb. 

3. Itoccnlly staple y.irn is also being imported but, tho quantity u.5cd is 
very small. It is obtained from Japan and 4(J/2s is sold at about As. 14 
per 111 . and 210/2s at its. 2-fci per lb. 

1. The spun silk is lieiiig leplaced with staple yarn as it is che.apor. 
The people liave yet to know the poor weaving quality of the latter. 

5. Twisting is not done by the weavers; but, tho hmling and dyeing 
are carried on along with the preparation of warp. 

6. llccdod tasar, spun silk and .staple yarn are used for warp, and 
cotton yarn, hand spun “ eri ”, noil silk, reeled tasar and niulherry silk 
are uscil for weft. 

7. Tho financing of the trade is still in tho hands of the morchants. 
So long tho raw material is to lie imported, the services of merchants or 
middlemen is necessary. Although the ideal system of orgiinising the cottugo 
industries is on co-nperalivo lines tho we.nvers are not suifiriently intelligent 
and solvent to form theui.sches into societies and manage the same. Tt 
will, therefore, be nece.ssuiy to train a class of intelligent leaders or master- 
weavers from the educated middle class. They should not only invest their 
own capital but take the responsibility of purcha.sing the raw material and 
the marketing ot tho finished goods. Efforts .are fieing made in Bihar to 
providi sucli enlightened leadership for cottage industries. 
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8. Tn nddillon to some of the goods mentioned in tho questionnaire, 
Bihar weavers now produce silk scarves and mufflers lor European markeis. 
The weaving of reeled mulberry silk fabrics is being introduced. New 
idubses of tasar fabrics such as curtains and Icno nets are being produced 
and advertised. The chesses of goods manufactured by tho silk weavers in 
Bihar aic difTcrent from those imported. Somo of them are woven mostly 
for the European markets. Imported artificial and spun silk goods aro 
being sold in increasing quantitie.s and are replacing tho indigenous fabrics. 
These imported fabrics are ino.stly used for shirtings and ladies’ blouses, 

9. Tho total production of goods is roughly estimated at about 30 lakhs 
of rupees. 

10. H eeled mulberry silk saris 2 yds. per day. 

Reeled tasar silk saris 2 yds. per day. 

Spun silk shirtings 8 yds. ])cr day. 

Art silk and staple yarn saris 5 to 6 yds. per day. 

Scarves 4 yds, a day. 

Cotton and tasar sari (bafta) .3 yds. a day. 

12. Saris 51 yds. x 45" ■ Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-8. 

Lungis 12 yds. x 15"—Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 6-8. 

Dopatas 3 yds. x 45"—Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3. 

Sliirtings 0 yds. x 30"—Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 6. 

Coatings 9 yds. x28"—Rs. 10 to Rs. 32. 

13. About 30 lakhs of rujiees inolnding artibcial and staple yarn goods, 

14. Spun silk is used lor weaving saris, shirtings and coatings and for 
all fabrics mentioned in 12, 

15. Tasar silk is rct'lcd by the women in the weavers’ houses. 

Otlicr qualities of silk arc purchased through dealers. 

10. Tho moreliants supply silk on credit up to a limit of about Rs. 50 
in each ease and tor a period of about a couple of months. 

17. The local merchants purchase their silk through the ijnportcrs in 
Calcutta and Romlmy. 

18. Mulberry silk is not imported into Bihar from foreign countries. 
Artificial silk, spun silk and staple yarn are not produced in India. 

19. No. There is an urgent necessity of sorting and grading of silk 
ns it is being done in Mysore and Kashmir in respect of fllaturo silk. 

20. ^ es. The weavers iu such cases get only tho we.aving charges. 

21. The position has remained the same so far as the Bengal silk is 
concerned. 'Ilie graded silk can now bo liad from My.soru. 

22. Imported reeled silk is nut u.sed in this province. 

23. The position has remained unaltered, 

21. No. Tho rate of duty should be enhanced. 

26. No. 

27. No. A couplo of factories started before. 1934 continue to weave 
spun silk goods. 

29. Practi(-ally no as.sistancc is given by the eo-operative societies. 

30. The manufactured goods are sold locally or in neighbouring villages 
and towns. 

31. In the absence of statistics, it is not possible to answer this question. 

32. Tasar silk is produced hxially. Reeled mulberry is imported from 
My.sore, Bengal, and hand spun eri from Assam. Tho approximate v.aluo 
of raw silk tasar and mulberry used may be estimated at 5 lakhs of 
rupees in value. 

33. No. 
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34. Tho raw and spun silk yarn is still being imported from foreign 
■couutrios us before. Tlio ine.roaso of iluty on spun silk is sure to aliect 
adversely ibo woiiving industry of iiJiugulpiir. 

Sericiilturtil Enquiry—dcneral Quislionnaire. 

1. The produetion of reeled niiilborry silk in Bihnr is now extremely 
small. There bus been u slight increa.se in the number of rearers since 
11134 and about 6i) jieisoiis are reported to be carrying on rearing as part- 
time occupation. 

2. Tbo rearers grow their own mulberry and rear worms from eggs 
supplied free of cost by the Seed Supply Station at Ranchi and the Silk 
Institute at Natlinagar. The cocoons are either sold to the reelers in 
Uongal or to the Government Silk Institute which eneonr.iges the deveUg)- 
ment of this industry. Last year tho local Government paid Rs. 51X) as 
Bubsidios to 33 roarers. 

3. Figures are not available. 

4. One maimd of green locoons (Nistari race) yield about 2.^ seers 
of raw silk. The yield from tho Chinese, Japanese and Italian races aro 
reported to be 3 seers, 3f seers and 31 seers of silk rospecliveli’. 

6. “ Nhstari ” and “ Boropolu ” of Bengal and mulLivoltiuo variety of 
Mysore. 

6. No separate rearing house has been constructed. 

7. Figures not available. 

8. Rational methods of rearing are being taught and di.scaso-rrcc eggs 
are being supplied to tho rearers. 

9. Tho worms aro roared from local seed eggs which arc produced 
separately at tho Government institutes, cocoons are reared in Rearers’ 
huts. 

10. No. 

11. Multivoltine. 6 broods in a year. 52,000 of worms aro produced 
from an ounco of seed. 

12. No. 

13. Compact and medium size seed cocoons aro selected from a disea.so- 
froo brood. Healthy moths are re.servod for copulation and oviposition. 
The Pastur method js adopted. 

14. Tho present wastage is 10 per cent, again.st 45 per cent, in tho 
previous years. 

16. Leaves of bush mulberry. The rearer produces leaves on hi.s own 
land. The initial cost of cultivation is Rs. 30 per aero and rw-urring 
Rs. 16 per annum. Cowdung and silt aro used as manure. 150 mniinds 
of loaves are obtained per :icrc of land with bush mulberry and about 16 
to 20 maunds of leaves cost about 4 to 5 rupees. 

16. (a) Yes. ' 

(b) 4 crops. Other information not available. 

17. Not available. 

18. Tho price of cocoons lias gone up proportinn.atoly. The rearers who 
had given up this indu.stry havo started planting mulberry this year. 

19. Nil. 

20. No improvement has lieen effected. 

Our rearers aro not interested in univoltinc worms. 

22. Do. 

23. Figures not avnliable. 

21. The |)ri( B of 1 inaund of cocoons in 19;Vl-.34 was R.s. 16 to Rs. 18. 

The price of 1 niauud of coco lus in 1938 is Rs. 22. 
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2o. The; rearers sell their cocoons to reelers in the noighbouring province 
of Ucngal. 

5o. There is no competition between Indian silk goods and those of 
artihcial silk and staple yarn as the latter arc quite different class of 
fabrics and compete with cotton goods. 

67 & 58. Imported raw silk i.s not used in this province. 

6iJ. Tho position is just the same ns before. 

G7. We export the silk fabrics to Kngland and United States of America. 
Our sales in both those countries are increasing. We h.ivc been exporting 
these gootls to England since l[*2'i. But since the imposition of heavy 
import duty in that country, our .sales were reduced from Ks. 45,000 to 
less than Us. 5,000 per annum. 

The exports for tho last 2 years are given below: — 

193d-37. 1937-33. 

England. 4,456 5,509 

United States of America . . 11,433 7,685 

69. A protective duty of 100 per cent, is recommended. TLo rearers 
should also he supplied with di.sease-free eggs by the Government and they 
should bo helped in marketing their production. 

70. While the aliove recoiivniendations are c.xpcctcd to belj) the scricul- 
tural iiulustiy, they are likely to increase the prirc of the raw material 
Used by the handloom weavers. But as tho handioniiis produce a class of 
goods different from imported fabrics the onhnneed import duty is not 
expected to adversely affect the silk-weavers. 

71. The cost of raw silk is about 80 per cent, of the value of twisted 
silk and less than 50 per cent, of the piccegoods. 

72. Tho rearers were not inucli benefited by the protection granted 
in 1934. 

73. The Bihar Government give suKsidies to rearers, supply di.seaso-froo 
eggs and mulberry cuttings free of cost. Teelinicul advico is also given 
to the rearore through itineront instructors. 

74. Yes. Ulaiiting of mulberry tree.s is rcciuiiirieiuled as ibo cost of 
growing and maintaining tlio same is very little. The cost of iiiullx^rry 
leaves can be reduced to lialf and tho cost of tho raw silk by about a 
rupee per lb. 


(2) Letter No. 777, dated tie 2Slh Jain, V.llK, from the. Tariff Board, to 
the Secretary to tfic Government of Bihar, Devilojaiient Department, 
Patna. 

I am directed to acknowlodgo receipt of your letter No. 1440-D., dated 
the 22nd duly with which copies of letters No. ll-Slsd and No. I'.l.joT, liated 
tho 18tli July have been forw.arde<l from the Uircctur of Indu.strics, Tiibar, 

who has expressed his inability to reply to portion.s of the questionnaire 

of tho Board on the ground that the. information asked for relates only 
to imilberry silk. The Tarilf Board is investigating the question of tho 
eontimianco of protection to the Sericultural industry as a whole and in 
consequence has to enquire into the clainis of protection of all silk produced 
in India including that produced from the tasur and uri worms. The 

Board has asked specifically for the cost of production of mulberiy hccan.se 
the mulberry worm is by far the* most coinnion of all the breeds in India. 
But it is iicees-sary to compute the c:Ost of production of otlier kinds of 
silk also. The Bn.-inl will tboicfore be grateful if the Government of 
Bihar will answer the (|uestions relating to the co.sts of production of tasar 
silk and all other questions which are applicable generally to all kinds 

of .silk. 
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(3) Letter No. Wfi, dated the 18th Oetoher, 1VS8, from, the Tariff Hoard, 
to the Secretary to the tJovernment of Bihar, Development Department, 
Patna, 

I am directed to invite your attention to my letter No. 777, dated the 
i?8th July, 1938, in which the Provincial Government were requested to 
lurnish answers to .such of the questions in the General tjuestionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board as were applicable generally to the cost of 
production of tasar and other kinds of silks and to enquire as to when 
fL reply thereto may he expected. As the Board is about to complete its 
labours, the favour of a very early reply is requested. 


(4) Letter No. SOIO-D,, dated the 15th November, 19SS, from the Secretary 
to the Ouvernment of Bihar, Development Department, Patna. 

Setiicultural enquiry. 

T am directed to refer to llic correspondence resting with your letter 
No. 1178, dated the 18th October, 10.38, and to enclo.se answers to questions 
in the general questionnaire and the questionnaire regarding sericultural 
inquiry in connection with handloomi industry. 


Enclosure 1. 

GENEHAP QUE.STIONNAlnE. 

1. The prices of tasar cocoon,s have come ui> from Ps. 2-8 to Ps. 4 
per 1,280 inferior cocoons and- from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 13 for superior 1,280 
tasar cocoons. Many rearers who gave up tasar rearing have again 
commenced to take it up. 

Tasar rearing and reeling are part-time occupation and very few depend 
upon the industries for their livelihood. There is a village named Kurpat 
near Sabour whore about 100 .spinners spin tasar waste and depend upon 
it for their livelihood. 

3. Kols, Mahtos, Santals, Ghatwals, Mai Paharias, Hos and other 
aboriginal tribes pay royalty of Re. 1 per family to the Government for 
allowing them to rear on trees in the forest and collect tasar cocoons. 
They s^l the cocoons to contractors oi' middlemen and the.se take the cocoons 
to Mahajaps. The Muhajans sell the cocoons in the silk weaving centres 
to weavers. Women generally reel and spin the cocoons and men weave 
the yarns into cloth. They generally take advances from silk merchants 
or master weaver.s and are therefore bound to accept whatever weaving 
charges are offered to them. Tho merchants p\it the silk cloths in the 
market and take the lion’s share of the profit. They generally sweat the 
weavers. There is no proper organisation for distributing these fabrics, 
(JJovernment has recently apj)oinled agents for the sale of these fabrics 
both in Bihar and outside Bihar. 

8. The Industry is a precarious one. The mnximum production in Bihar 
powadqys is about 17i lakhs of Kharies annually (1 Khari = 1,280 cocoons). 
About .4,000 mds. of the cocoons are exported to Central Provinces and 
PengnJ every year, 

Exact annual figures of the production of tasar cocoons and reeled silk 
for tho last five years are not available. 

4. From 1,280 Mudia or Magni cocoons, Daha cocoons and small cocoons 
about li seer, one seer and ten ohittaks of reeled thread, respectively, are 
available. 

5. Mudia or Magai, Daba, Jafu Daha, Bogai and Sarhain varieties 
are reared. 

6. The worm3 a.rp reared on trees. No rearing house or appliances 

required, 
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8. Wei aro at presi'ut crossiun the moths in captivity and tliiis no are 
gi'Uiiig piiro raccb wiiich shoiiki In* more rcfiular in their emcigeiieo ana 
yield ot superior silk. The rearers allow the male moths to liy away, 
and tie the leiiiale niotlis. Tliey are visited by wild mole moths and thus 
they are leeundated. Thus they always get eggs trom mongrels. ^\e are 
trying to pursiiade the rearers to cross their moth-s in captivity. We are 
also trying to inhreed the tasar worms but our experiments have not yet 
been successful. 

y. Rearing is generally done from local seed eoeoons. Cocoons are being 
imported from distant localities by the Government Seed Supply and 
Researeli Statioms at C\ltaihus.sa, flurit (I’urulia) and Amrapara fSantai 
I'arganas) and their eggs are distrilmted to rearers. 

There is no seimratc organisation nor control for production of seed 
cocoons in the houses of tlio rearers. This is only done in Government 
8eed Supply and Ue>earcli Stations. 

10. There is no legislation for preparing eggs. TIio Government has 
started three .stations for supplying di.scase-lrce eggs. 

11. The worm.s are trivoltine. Thre^e crops ai’e taken in n .soar. 1* rom 
one ounei' of eggs about l.t’yo <*oeoons aro obtained. On aveiago about 
fl.iiiW worms die out of 3,6tX' eggs. 

12. No. 

13. The Pasteur rnetlmd of .selecting disease-free eggs has been adopted. 
The rearing room and the appliances aro waslieil with formaline. Tho 
pebrinized female moths are destroyed wilh their eggs. As tasar is roared 
in the open pehrine does not appear in even 1 per cent, of the moths. 
Kl.aeherie is tlio iiiuin diseases of the worms 

14. The mortality in tlie worinu is about 00 per cent. No appreeiablo 
improvement. 

1.0. Asaii, Arjiin, Sal, plum, etc. Haeh rearer has to pay ahimt Re. 1 
per year for tlie trees tliey utilise for rearing. From one good tree about 
80 cocoons are obtainod. 

16. (n) Fxiierimcnts aro being made to improve tlie yield of .Asiin, Arjuii 
and Sal trees. 

17. The plants are wild, iiotliing is .spent for cultivation. 

18. Cocoons are selling dearer now a.s eonipiircd with other food crops. 
As the price of cocoons is high new rearers are taking up tlio industry. 

I'J. Bush plants liave been pluntod to see whctlier the yield is better 
Ilian big trees. 

20. No material eh.nnge in rearing and cullivatioD. Government has 
started marketing organisations. 

21 <fc 22. Do not arise. 

23. The tasar rc.irers do not spend a single pie during rearing. One 
man watches the silkworm and drives away insectivorous birds, etc. He 
buys only one rupw worth of sei-d cwoons if lie has not kept liis seed 
eoeoons or procured the same from jungles. 

24. Tasar eoeoons aro sold by Kliari or Kalian of 1,280 cocoons. Inferior 
cocoons are selling now at Rs. 4 .and tho .superior eoeoons at Hs. 13 per 
1,280, whereas in 1933-34 tho rates were Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 9 respectively 
per 1,280. 

25. 'I'hc breeder sells his eiMOons. He sells at once and rarely after 
5 or fi months. 

26. All tho eoeoons aro reeled by hand on Latai (Bamboo reel). 

27. From 1,280 cocoons of superior quality 1 seer 4 ehitaks of reeled 
silk and 5 ehitaks of waste and from 1,280 inferior cocoons. 10 ehitaks 
of reeled silk and 4 cliif3k.s of waste are obtained. 
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28. Four aimss. This will lust, at loast for five years. 

29->T2. Do not arise. 

32. The exact fiKurcs are not available. 

34. Does not arise. 

30. (1) Oil avorage one reeler earns As. 2 per day and one rearer Rs. 2 
in one mouth. 

(3) Rearing, reeling and spinning are taught at Government Silk In.sti- 
tutc, Blmgalpnr, and at Government Seed Supply and Iteseureh Station at 
C'lmibassii, .Spinning and reeling are taught at Hura (I'urnlia) and Anirapara 
(Santal Rargaims). 

3(j-39. Do not arise. 

4IJ. Some weavers twist their own thread. 

41. The jirice of a seer of raw tasar now i.s R.s. 1(1-8. The price of a 
Beer of twisted tasar silk is Rs. 13. Tasar thread is not boiled. Tho 
cocoun.s are hoiled in soda and the cloth in soap. 

42. Nothing materially. 

43. Not done. 

44. Does not ari.so. 

4U. (i) Not known. 

(ii) About 20,000 seers of raw silk is produced iinnnally. 

47. Rihar produced about 3i lakhs of rupees of tasar cocoons annually. 
About omvthird is cousiimcd in the luovince and the hahincH is e.\))ortcd 
to Nagpur, Orissa ami Heiignl. The luerchuiits ot Nagpur, .Sambnlpur ami 
Hengal enmo to Bihar and buy the cocoons. Somntinies they buy through 
agent and in some cases the merchants of Bilmr go to those places to soil 
thoir cocoons. 

48. Yes. 

49-54. Do not arise. 

55. Tho price of Indian silk yarn is Rs. G per lb., mill .spun .silk Rs. 4 
to Hs. 5 per 11)., artificial silk 12 annas per lb. and staple fibre Rs. 2-8 
per lb. 

50. Superior reeled .Inpaucso mulberry raw silk and reeled tasar are 
selling at Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 per lb. respi'Ctivelv whereas Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Rs. t-fi and Rs. 0-8 respectively. 

57. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding quality, 
uniformity, Ixme and lustre uud wliitoncss. The imported .silk is cheaper.' 

58. Not known. 

.59. Imported inw silk and tasar arc now competing with Indian raw 
silk and tasar and noil is competing with hand spun eri. 

00. It is spun in the Indian mills. 

01 A- 02. Nut available. 

(i3. First generation crosses always, yield li times more silk than pure 

races. 

05. Not available. 

60. To improve the quality of reeled silk and to have a silk conditioning 
house for testing silk. Silk waste is being exported in less quantity. Some 


are being hand spun. 



67. To England and United 

States. Decreasing 

in America and in- 

creasing in England. 

New York and 

London. 


1937-38. 

1936-37. 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. . 1 . p. 

Export in .America 

7.685 1 0 

11,4.32 13 6 

Export in England 

5,509 7 2 

4,456 6 11 
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68. Not avaiUblo. 

(il). (n) UK) per cent, tariff. A duty of 1(X) per cent, should be impo.scd 
again oil imported raw silk wbere.as spun silk should be taxed 70 per laait. 
To relieve weavers who will he out of employment, plants for spun silk, 
artaficial silk and stajile fibre .should be set up in India. 

{r.) 10 years for the present. 

70. (a) in the beginning the textile industry will lose but it will make 
uj) later on (h). Tho handloom industry also will suffer lor want of suitable 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantities; in 
I'oiirse of time both the weavers and the rearers will be gainers. It is 
diilicult to state whether other industries will be alfocted. 

71. Price of raw silk Its. 10-13. Hand twisting charges Us. 2-8. 

72. Many new rearers have begun to rear silkworms. 

73. The Govorniiieiit are granting subsidies, distributing disease-free seeds 
ami mulberry cuttings and deputing instructors to advise rational niothods 
of rcartug. 

74. Yea. 


Enclosiiro II. 

Ranupoom Inbustky. 

Questionnaire for Local Governments. 

11. M ultivoltiiie silkworms aro generally reared bore. Very few rear 
univoltine. Roaring is generally done throe times a year. From an ounce 
of eggs about 70,000 cocoons are obtained weighing 80 lbs. About 100 
ounces are rcarwl annually. 

2o. Tho breeders sell the cocoons to the reoiors. The.v sell them at once. 
Poor as they are they cannot wait for higher price. The average price of 
cocoons for the lust five years ia as under: — 


1938 







Us. 

25 

Us. 

to 26 

1937 







20 

„ 22 

1936 

. 



. 



18 

„ 19 

1935 




. 


, 

16 

„ 18 

1934 




. 



15 

„ 17 


28. Tlin initial cost for hand reeling e(|uipmcnt is about Us. 60. This 
will last for about 12 years with occasional repairing. One reelcr and ono 
windci reels about ton cliilaks or raw silk daily from about ten seers of 
grccu cocoons. Tlic price of one seer of raw silk now is Us. 9-8. 


(5) Letter No. 21171, dated the St'.i Jleremhrr, 103S, from the Director of 
Industries, Bihar, Datna. 

T h.avc the honour to return herewith the corrected copy of the record 
of the oral evidence!* tendered by me before the Tarilf Hoard on tho ISth 
November, 1938. A note with tho iletails of the cost of reeling tusar 
cocoon.s is also .submitted as desired hv the president of the Board. 


Printed in Volume IJ. 
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Tasar rearing, reeling and weaving are domestic industries of some 
imiJorlaiiee iu Bihar, the liomc of tasar silkworms. It is diffieult to estimate 
the numher of rearcis and tiio output of tasar cocoons in Diliar as statistics 
relating to tlhise are not available. Bate Mr. Maxwell Ijefroy estimated 
the output of tasai cocoons in lltl'J-ld in the Singhlihnin district to be 
3'2,i)(K) Kharis and tho same in tho reniaining districts of Cliota Nagpur 
at about 02,0(10 kliaris. 'J'lius the output of e<«‘oons in 1912-13 was estimated 
at about 100,000 khnris. Since then tasar industry iloclined on account 
of the fulling oft in the demand for tasar fabrics which were replaced by 
spun silk fabrics woven out of imported yarn and suhscc]uently by artificial 
and staple fibre goods which are not only cbeaiier but more attractivo 
than the tasar .silk cloth. In the absence of statistics and information that 
would help one to estimate at least uppro.ximately the output of tasar 
cocoons. I am unable to give an idea of the same to the Board. The 
reply given in paragraph 3 of tho Sericultural Enquiry—General ques¬ 
tionnaire—has on further verification boon found to be incorect. 

The recent publications relating to rail and river borne trade in various 
commodities, published by tho Diiector General of Commercial Jiitelligenc© 
and Statistics also do not give any information regarding the trade in 
tasar cocoons. T him, therefore, unable to furnish the Board with tho 
correct figuro.s relating to production in or export from this provineo of 
tasar cocoons. 

2. Cost of producing 1 lb. of ta.sur silk from cocoons of medium size— 

Rs. A. 

1. Cost of G40 cocoons (neighing about 12 lbs.) 

yielding I lb. of silk ..... 40 

2. Wages of reeling for 10 days .at 3 annas per day 

(working hours 8 per day) .... 1 14 

3. Cost of fuel. 0 2 

4. Cost of water. 

5. Soil expenses. 

6. Transport charges .... 

7. Contingencies ..... 

fi. Supervision . 

' Total 

Less cost of 10 chitaks of silk wn.stc . 

Net cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 

Interest. 

Pepreciation ...... 

Profit on I lb. of silk 

Total cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 5 8 

3. The following qualities of silk cocoons are now sold in Bhagalpur 
markets at rates shown against each. These names denote the quality 


6 0 
-0 10 

5 6 

0 2 
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liud not tlie diio of tlic cocuoiis. The fihro of tliese difTorcnt qualities of 
liisar cueoons varies in fineness, colour and feel. 


Names of cocoons. 

Place 

uf 

production. 

Price 

per 

khari. 



Rs. 

Mungia. 

Chaib asa . ■ 

12 

Daria or Daba .... 

»» * • • * • 

10 

Bogai . . . . . 

♦ » s » . . • 

8 

Nanga . , . . . 

Giridih. 

4 

Sarilrau . . . . . 

Pakur . 

3 to S 

Jarlian . . . . . 

.. . 

3 

Palamau . , , . . 

Palauiau ..... 

12 


4. The nuinlier ol silk weavers lu the various district of Uiliar wero 
esliiniited at d.ljtir in ISWJ. No later figures are at prescnl available. 

o. The aiiionnt ol Dulkatliia less colleetrsi in rcsiiect of Kolhan forests 
f.onres to auuut Us. (j|(X)0 per year. TTie figures lor otlicr fore.sts are not 
available. 

(j. In tlio inunutacture ol silk fahi ics worth Ks. 15,and Us. 13,11)4 
whieli were exiairtod to Kurupe and Ameriea in 1330-37 and 11)37-38 
resliectively dilierent classes of silks, i it., reeled and li.'.inl spun inuli.criy 
siiiv, laaeliine-spun uudlierry and hand spun and inuehine spun '' ori ” silK 
were useil. I’ractK'iiliy no tasar silk was used in the woavino of these 
goods. The total weiglit ol t)ie silk yarn used is estninited at uiioiit 7U5 Ihs. 
and dOO iOs. respectively in the two years. 

7. Klloits to introduce sericulture at Khuuti in tho District of Ranchi 
where climatic .and soil conditions were found to be suitable tor roaring 
oilkwornis were made about 12 years ago. Prior to this, tho local Christian 
mission had also attempted to grow irtulhcrry and to rear silkworms in 
tiieir own compound, ilut these efforts, were not successful, althougli 
tlic. aboriginals had no .scruples to rear silkworms and are onlinanly satisfied 
with low wage.s of 2 to 3 annas per day. 

Bounties v.arving from Us. 25 to Us. 50 were paid to a few agiiciilturista 
in the year 11)25 for the inircliiise of wire tenerng and for digging wells 
and a total sum of U.s. 3yi)-i0 was distnhuted through tho Sub-Divisional 
OHieer of Kiiunti. .\s tlieso agriculturists failed to take sullicient interest 
in maintaining the mulberry ganlens and rearing uf silkworms, Covcrnnient 
discontinued the pa.Miiciit of hoiiiitics and started an experimental farn» 
on four acres of l.niul at Khunti in Uaiiehi district for the purpose of 
dciiiostrating the growing of mnlherry and the rearing of silkworms on 
rational lines. .As a result of these demonstration h persons started rearing 
mnlborry silkworms and their cocoons were purchased by the Silk Institute, 
Bhagalp'ur. Kveii these few rearers gradually gave up the industry as 
they found flu- cultivation of lac more prolitalile in view of the then 
prevailing lac prices. After working the farm for about 7 years the farm 
was handed over to the owner of the land wlio after continuing the 
rearing for a year or so gave it up aa unprofitable. Tho total expenditure 
incurred by Government on this exiieriment was Us. 9,924. 
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21. Govcniineat of the United Provinces. 

Letter yo. SVfii-X V111-018, dated the >Sth August, I'J.iS, fram the Senetarg 

to the (Juvenunent of the United trocinees, Industries Vepaiiinent, 

Lucknow. 

With relercnce to your letter No. 510, dated May 14th, 1038, I am 
directed to lorward herewith six copic.s ol roplioj to the Board's questum- 
naire regarding tiie liandlouiii weuvera and to say tliat tlio position of 
weavers is now more or less the same as that iiieiitioiietl in my letter 
No, GO “I, dated Ichruury ist, 1033. 

2. In spite ol the import on silk fabrics, importeri goods speeially from 
Japan contiiiuo to sell at even below the lost of prodiietioii of Indian made 
sdk goods. Cheap imported silk goods eoinbincd with the general tendency 
of thu market lor cheap goods has injured the anoieiiL sdk weaving 
industry of Benares; and in many ea.ses weavers have started using imiunied 
staple tihre yarn instead of silk yarn. Cheap iniporual georgette is also 
lieing extensively ii.sed in Henare.s for embroidery work in plaie ol the 
indigenous sdk which is more expensive than the iiniiorte^d .stulf. In older 
to lielp the silk weaving industry J am to suggest that tho protective 
duty on silk fahries should he enhanced Irom 50 to 75 per cent, ad vaUirrin 
plus the .surcharge spccilied in the Import Tariff Schedule of the luihaii 
Tariff Act, 1034 iXNXIl of 1034) tor a period of live years with eilect 
Irom April 1st, 1939. 

3. As regards the duty on silk yarn, it is recognised that the silk reeling 
industry in tho country as a whole may require oneuiinigeiiient iiiul pro¬ 
tection; it is, however, for eomsiderution whether this should be given in 
the form of an ouliancvnieiit of duty or of a subsidy to tlie reeler or manu¬ 
facturer. This (ioveriimcnt arc not in a full possession of the tacts and 
are therefore unable to say which toiiu would lie mure suitable. It would 
liowever seem that unless an enhancement of duty is likely to lead to an 
iiiiiiK'diato increase in the production of .silk yarn hi India, of good quality 
at a fair price, it would bo preferable to give subsidies primarily to help 
in incieasiug eftieioney ; an iinrease in duty on sdk yarn might iiijnre 
the silk weaving industry, as liandloom weavers are mo.stly using imported 
silk and staple fibre yarn at present, as it is much cheaper than the indi¬ 
genous yarn. 

Jleplg to Tariff Board Questionnaire on Sericulture {TIandtoom Industrn). 

I. (u) The following table giv<.“> the iiiimber of Handloom weavers engaged 
ill weaving ddlereut types of lubric.s; — 



No. of 

No. of 

Total 

ToUvl 

Total No. of 


regular 

subsidiary 

number of number of 

weavcr.s and 

Cotton including 

weavers. 

weavers. 

weavers. 

helpers. 

helpers. 

art-silk 

109,900 

51,900 

164,81 X) 

a39,200 

604,000 

Silk 

40,rj00 

2,100 

51,600 

103,000 

154,600 


Separate figures for weavers of mixiHl fahries cannot be given. 

(b) There has been no appreeiable dilTerenee in the number of pure silk 
weavers at tho biggest weaving centre—Benares, but the number of spun 
silk weavers lias gone down at many centres iiielncling tho big centre of 
Mau. These weave.rs are now using staple fibre yarn us a substitute for 
spun silk. The exact number cannot be given. 

2. With tho exception of gold and silver thread and of about 5,500 lbs. 
of Kashmir raw .silk all the requirements of the weavers in tho Unitedi 
Provinces in raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk and artificial silk are met by 
imports from foreign countries mainly Japan and Italy and to a small 
extent from China. There arc yarn dealers in almost nil important weaving 
centres who keep a stu*:k of these materials. They in tbpir turn obtain 
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their supply from wholesale merchants at 'nenarcs, Cnh'iitta, Bombay and 
Amritsar. Gold and silver thread consumed in Benares is all made locally. 
Tho price of tho different materials at Benares on llth Juno, 1938, was as 
follows; — 

Yarn rates—llth June, I'J.'iS. 




Per bdl. 

Rs. A. 

Per lb. 

Rb. a. p. 

Spun Silk— 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Kanto Grey . 


65 

8 

6 

0 

9 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Fuji Grey . 


41 

0 

4 

0 

0 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Karitig.a Grey 


57 

0 

5 

2 

11 

210/2S Japan Spun Silk To 3 ’o Grey 


.57 

0 

5 

2 

11 

210/23 Japan Silk Spun XXX Blclid. 


58 

8 

5 

5 

•2 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk SSS Blchd. . 


58 

0 

5 

4 

5 

140/2.S Italian .Spun Silk Blchd. . 


.54 

0 

4 

14 

7 

120/2s Japan Silk Toyo Grey 


.5.5 

8 

4 

13 

10 

2/60s Italian Silk Cordt. Sarnswati Grey 


53 

8 

4 

1.3 

10 

2/tiO.s Italian Silk Cordt. Horse Grey 


8 

8 

4 

4 

0 

2/7.‘)s Japan Tussar Fuji 


40 

0 

3 

10 

3 

2/120s Japan Tussar Fuji 


41 

0 

3 

11 

8 

2/140s Japan Tussar Fuji 


42 

0 

3 

13 

2 

Raw Silk— 

l.l/los Japan Raw Silk White . 




6 

14 

0 

20/22s China Raw Silk White 




4 

5 

0 

20/22s Japan Raw Silk White 




5 

10 

0 

20/22s Japan Raw Silk Yellow 




5 

9 

0 

I3/l.as Ka.shniir Silk Yellow Lotus 




6 

8 

0 

lS/22s Kashmir Silk Yellow I»tus 




6 

8 

0 

24/28s Kashniir .Silk Yellow Lotus 




a 

1-2 

0 

4.‘)/.‘).)s Kashniir Silk Yellow Tulip 




6 

4 

0 

90/110s Kashniir Silk Yellow Tulip . 




6 

12 

0 

Thrown Silk— 

1.3/1.5.S Japan Katan .... 




7 

0 

0 

13/1.5s Japan Georgette 




7 

14 

0 

20/22s Japan Katan .... 



.. 

7 

8 

0 

Art Silk— 

1.50s Art Silk Blchd. A ... 


7 

12 

0 

12 

5 

1.50.S Japan Silk Dull .... 


9 

0 

0 

14 

5 

2/loOs Art Silk . . . . ■ 


9 

0 

0 

14 

5 

Staple Fibre— 

2/20s Staple Fibre Yarn n 


10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2/40s Stajile Fibre Yarn 

. 

10 

4 

1 

0 

5 

2/60s Staple Fibre Y’arn 


12 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2/80s Staple Fibre Y'arn 


14 

8 

1 

7 

3 

2/100s Staple Fibre Yarn . 

. 

17 

12 

1 

12 

5 


Gold Thread— 

1,200 yards in one oz.—From As. 12 to Bs. 1-4 per tola. 


Silver Thread— 

1,200 yards—ouo oz.—From As. 11 to Ro. 1 jier t(.Ia. 
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3. Staple fil rc yarn is hoinp; largely used since last year. H is usually 
WDveu mixed with spun silk and dull artilieinl silk. It is usually mixed 
to the e.xtciit of 5(J per eeiil. wlieii mixed with dtiJl artificial silk and up to 
(iU per cent, when mixed with spun silk. Tlio price per lb. on 11th June, 
lyjS, was as follows: — 


2/20s Staple Fibre Yarn 
■J/40s Staple l'’ilire Varn 
2/f)0s Staple Fibre Varn 
2/M()s Sta|ilo Fibre Vara 
‘2/U)l)s Staple Fibre Yarn 


Per hdl. 

Per lb. 


Us. A. 

U.S. A. 

r. 

10 0 

1 0 

U 

10 .1 

1 1) 

5 

12 0 

1 3 

3 

14 8 

1 7 

3 

17 12 

1 12 

0 


4. Staple fibre yarn is befoniine vc-ry popel.ir and at some of the eentie,4 
like Man about 75 pi»r cent, ol the so-called “'silk ” fabric is made witb 
staple fibre yarn. It is siren.nei than artificial .silk and looks almost e.xaetly 
like s]>un silk. It is tben'lcire beiiiK increasingly used in place ol spun 
silk because ihu present tendency of the market is for cheaper and still 
cheaper products. It is reported that that with a little impidvement 
in its durability its mse is going to iiierease and it will grad.ially oust 
spun silk. 

5. (1) Tu’istiiK.i. —Twisted yarn or organiziiie i.s now im|ioited liom Japan- 
and there is no need loi tie ueacer to do any twistin-,;. Iti-tore the adeent 
of elienp (irgaiiizine from Japan there were about 7U0 families in Benares- 
doing this work for puro silk weavers. They have now taken to other .jobs. 

ll iildiKi/.—Childnni and women folk of professional weavers do winding 
for the main weavers. 

(2) Ihtiling uff .—This operntion is perfortned generally by boilers at 
Benares but at other centres weavers themselves do this work. In Benaros- 
too some weavc^rs do not ntili.se tho services of professional degnnnners. 

(3) yti/iiio/. —Most (if the silk weavers dye fheir own yarn hut for 
clilfieull shades and lor dilficnlt processivs they go to profe.s.sioiinl dyers. 
Tho number of pruU'.s.sioiial dyers is very .small in prnportion to the niinilier 
ol w-eavefs. 

(4) IJoiihlinii anil i>rcinirhiij the niirp. —-In Tleiiai-es profi-ssional warpers 
do tills work and now there is a growing tendency among the yam nierehant.s- 
to sell ready-made warps. At cither centres, wiiiping is still dime by 
weavers with the help of cliihlreii and women folk. 

(). Thi'ie is no hard ami fast rule for the use- of vaiimis kinds of silk 
yarns as warp and weft. It nil de|>ends upon tho cjn.ility ol goods reipiircsl 
to bo produced. In the ease of Ueimrsee Sare.-s generally organirine war]! 
and raw silk wi-ft are used. The following cleiails of .some of the lahriea 
may give* ii better idea in this respect: — 


fsaris and dupattas— 
Warp 

Thrown Milk 


If ft 


II It 


spun silk 


II II 


tl If 


W<‘ft 

. Thrown «llk. 

II 

. (Jc'orjjotU'. 

II 

. Kuw’ Nilk. 

II 

. Spun Kilk. 

II 

SLwple. 

II 

. Raw Bilk (DogummcU)i 


Brocade— 

\V.arp . . Spun silk . . Weft 

Blouse pieces— 

Warp . . Katan . . „ 

I’ot-ka-than (used for Pyjamas and laihngivs) — 
Warp . . Katan . . Weft 

„ . . Baw silk .. . „ 


Kaw sL’k. 

Haw silk. 

Raw silk. 

Raw silk (Canton-Cbinajf- 
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(. Ilio position is substantially the same as at the time of the lust 
Tiiriff i3oard eni^uiry, Yarn luoicliaiitM and Uie clolli nicrohants between 
themselves control the silk industry. In inaoy cases tlio yarn merchant 
is also the cloth luerchunt specially at tlie siLailler erntros. The yarn 
dealers and the cloth merchants do the financing indirei’tly, i.c., the yarn 
dir-aler supplies yarn on credit and the cloth merchant cither supplies yarn 
or gives atlvances to punhase it. At big centres like Renares a third 
party known as the Karkhanadar comes in. He acts as the supervisor of 
w^eaving. He gets orders from mercliants and gets tliein executed in his 
Knikha>ia or factory or by individual weavers under hi.*! influence. Ho is 
financed by merchants and in some ca.sos i.s suhstantial enough to finance 
hi.'> own operations. The weaver is not in a very strong position and has 
to siiaie Ins profits with the Karkhanadar and yarn merchant and at 
some centres like Alau also \i itfi the Dalai or the broker. lOven those weavers 
who W{)rk independently have t.(* depend upon the yrrn dealer and the 
cloth merchant, because they have sir./ail resources und must sell tlieir 
product as soon as it is lIuiKhed so as to get more yum tor weaving. They, 
iheiclon*, get rather unlavoitrahh terms except during tlie marriage season 
when they know tliat the d<unand is great. At Benaies, the biggest centre, 
tin* Karklianadars arc in a better |»ositiou and many of them huve become 
big iiierciMiits. Altliough it is a tact that the weavers do not get a 
lair deal under the existing system, it is rather difficult to suggest n better 
system unless there ia edm*atiou among tbo weavers. Tbo best thing for 
tlienv is to form Co-operative StKietics tor joint purcha.sc of yarn and for 
joint markrdiug but in practice this Msteni has been found tu bo very 
difficult, Elfortfi to organise Co-operative Societies of weavi is have so far 
been only partially suct^essful. The opening of ibe Oov cinmout Hniulloom 
Emporium financed by the Government of India’.s Handlooin grajit has given 
now life to these Co-operative Societiee. There is need for many more 
Rooletios and for the Emporium to expend its activities, ))ut on acc(jnnt of 
practical difiicultios due mainly to the ignorance of the weavers the progress 
is very slow' indeed. It is esRontial to continue Govi-rnment subsidy for a 
long period to enable a large number of weavers to be brought under the 
inllueni« of co-operative organiaatioa. 

8. The variotieR of silk mentioned in the Iflsit Tariff Board Report are 
still generally produced. Pot-ku-than, Safa or turban clotb and Shi i borders 
may also bo mentioned. The ehanKe noticed is the derreiise in (he ii.se 
iif expensive pure silk and gold thread fobrics and the iiT’oese in the 
[lopuliirity of sliiide fabrics and spun silk mi.vtures. Spun silk, (ieorgette, 
and Crepe inijiorted from Japan huve eonsiderably nifeeted the sale of 
Culhadiin, Jhirniie. and shirtings. The geoi^etle. and evepes b.ive iffeeted 
the side of saris also. Japanese prodiiets are very elvMi) und embiuidereil 
saris of these innterinls compete with Benares prodnet.s. .\s a matter of 
fact Indian ii.‘aiket is flooded with cheap J.-.panes.' silk.s, all varieties of 
which rompete with Indian products either directly or indirectly by way of 
substitution. Of lute cheap French bim-ndes have .ilso made tiicir aiipcar- 
ance in the market ns a cuinpctitor of Benai.sce Kiinkliaves. 

0. The total annual handlooin production of goods made from the dilfcrent 
types of yarn is as follows; — 

(1) B(IW Iind Thrnu'n lilh. —1,9(30,000 yds. Gold and silver thread 

worth weighing 432,(XKf tolas was used along with these raw 
and thrown silk fabrics. Raw und thrown silks are used 
together, hence figures for them huvo been combined. 

(2) Spun sitk and .duple /ibre.—5,in0,(X)0 yds. Separate figures for 

spun silk cannot be given for 1997 as staple fibre is now 
being used and passed on as spun silk. Tho current figure for 
spun silk will be about 2,500,(XX) yards. 

(3) Artt/icial jiU.-30,(XX),000 yds. 


47 
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10. Tilt) time taken by weavers to produce dilloreiit articlc.s depends 
upon the worknuinship of each article. A weaver iiiciy take one day to 
produce a plain silk sari or may take one month to produce an ull-uver 
jacijiiaid sari. The following will give an idea of the approxiniato time 
taken to produce each article: — 


Name of article. 

Spun .silk sari . . . • • 

Bilk sari with gold thread workman- 
slii)) ...... 

Dupattas ...... 

Uroeades ...... 

I’lit-ku-than . ■ 

Suitings and shirtings 

b.ari liorders (6 to 12 borders at a 
time) ...... 


Time taken. 

2 days (one piece). 

2 days to one month (one pieie). 

1 day to 15 days (once piece). 

7 days to 2 months. 

4 days to 15 day.s (uitc jiicce). 

1 day to 3 days (one piece 7 yds.). 

About one month. 


11. Approximate quantity of material used in weaving some of the 
fabrics is as follows; — 

Spun silk sari about 12 oz. 

Spun silk sari mixed with staple about 1 lb. 

Thrown and raw silk sari 6 yds. x 45'' alxiut 1 lb. total weight. 

Gold thread about 5 oz. 

Warp about 7 oz. 

Weft about 4 oz. ' 

Dupattas 3 yds. x 50" about 7 oz. or S oz. total weight. 

Gold thread about 4 oz. 

Bilk about 4 oz. 

Suitings and shirtings spun silks 7 yds. x 54" about 1 to I J lb. 

12. The length and breadth of the following finished articles are as 
follows. Tho price doiiends upon the material used and the workiuan- 
eliip : — 

(1) Sari —length 5 yds., G yd.s., 8 yds., 9 yds.; breadth 40", 52"; price 

ranges trom Rs. 0 to Its. 151) u piece. 

(2) Dupattas—length 2i yds., 3 yds.; breadth 48’', 57", 03", 72"; prico 

Rs. 3 to R.s. lUO. 

(3) Brocade—length 3i yils.; breadth 27", 30"; prioo Rs. 20 to Rs. 300, 

(4) Blouse piece (full) 10 yds.—length 10 yd.s. full [liece; breadth 15" 

or 52" ; price Rs. 20 to Rs. 30(1. 

(5) Suiting and shirtings—length 7 yds. width 64"; length 14 yds, 

width 28" ; price R.s. 5 to Rs. 15. 


13. 'The approximate value of tho annual production of silk goods (exclud¬ 
ing staple fibre and art silk goods) is about one crore and 10 lakh.s, of 
which Benares aloiio accoiHits tor one crore. 

14. Spun silk is being used for the manuf.arturc of all varieties of silk 
fabrics except for fine muslin silk and Ben.aros gold thread saris. It is 
very common in suitings and shirtings, liuputtui and cltaddurii and also in 
sari.s (without gold thread). 
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15. The weavers obtain their Rupplios of silk from silk yarn morch.ants, 
who get their supplies from the port towns. Kashmir silk is obtained 
by yarn merchants from the Oovernmeiit Depot at Srinagar. The weavers 
thus get it trom middlemen merehants and not directly from reelers. 

10. Merchants do supply yarn on credit to weavers. The common 
practice is to allow credit till the disposal of the finished goods from 10 
days to a month, i.e., it depends on the normal time taken in finishing 
the warp of a particular type of fabric. Tho weaver is expected to sell 
his finished product and clear the account. The amount of credit depends 
upon the dealings of the weaver und also on his position, i.e., the iiuiiihcr 
of looms he works. Yarn merchants do not charge any interest directly 
but make it up by cliiirgirig higher price—As. 2 to As. -1 per lb. If there 
is an unusual delay interest is ch.arged up to 12J per cent. 

17. All yarn merchants sell direc-t to weavers if required. There are 
small dealers who obtain their supplies from big wliolesale dealers and 
they generally sell to weavers. The general pmetire is for the wholcs.ile 
dcalor.s to supply yarn to Kurkhanadars and not to petty individual 
weavers who have to obtain their supplio.s from the small dealers. Tlieio 
arc no merchants who are acredited agents of any yarn importers or llatures. 

18. The only Indian silk yam in the market in tho I'nited Provinces is 
Kashmir yarn. It is even, regular und good a.s regurds shine, lustre mid 
deguiiimiug as imported silk. Kashmir “ Lotus ” silk can well he cuiiipaied 
with Japanese raw silk “ 1) ” quality and is stronger. Mvsorc silk is 
better in lustre and there is not iiiuch loss in deguiniiiing it but it is said 
to be weak, Tlicre is, however, very little Mysore ,\urn in use in Benares. 
There used to he a gclieial coiupluint against Bengal .silk liccuu.se of tho 
diflicultics in re-rtcling and dogummiiig it. Bengal silk has now been 
conipletoly oiistcsl from the Benares market. Bengal silk was considered to 
111 - very superior in lustre and was largely used lor welt, 'llie yarn 
nierehants and wcavor.s prefer imported yarn because it is cheaper than 
Indian yarn and easier to manipulate but they believe that tho ipiality 
of Indian silk yarn tan be improved if modern llatures are cstablislied. 
They would gladly use Indiiin yarn becau.se it would give their jnoducts 
the stamp of pure Swadeshi. J’rice is, liowcver, the main obstacli' and 
us long as it was cheaper to re-rccl and twist tho Indian silk yarn they 
preferred to do so rather than go in for imported orgaii/.inc. 

I'J. Silk yarn used here is not produced in the province and we cannot 
say what is the agency for soiling or grading of raw silk in otlier provinces. 
Proper grading and sorting ol Indian silk will certuiiily incroaso iw 
popularity provided always that the price is not higher than that of 
the imiiorted material. 

20. Yes. There is a .sy.stem called “ Katnuli ” under which silk is 
supplied to weavers by middlemen und tho fini.shed product is taken by 
them. I’niler thi.s system a lump sum price is fixed per sari making an 
allowance for wages und wastage. Tho important ronditioii is that the 
Weight per sari as well as tho texturo of cloth is fixed and the weaver 
has to supply within u specified time. It is practically a sy.stcnv of grlting 
Work dono on wages witli this difference that the middleman does not do 
aecouMViiig for individual pieces. 

21. Wo have no information wlielhor the silk producing centres have 
taken steps to advertise their products and to avoid variations in the unit 
of weight. No such oiforts have so far been noticed in the dlk coiisciming 
centres in the proviiue. It is, however, doubtful whether the luiiforinity 
ill the unit of weight would make any difference as long us the price 
remains high. 

22. For tho last two or three years Bengal silk ha.s licen practically ousted 
from tho Ttniled Provinces markets. It is said that there has not been 
any improvement in the rc-recling methods in Bengal. Tlio previous 

47 .\ 
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exporietico was that Bengal silk was dUTicult to wind and there was 
great loss in degumming it but Kashnrir silk is as good us imported one 
in respect of winding and degumming. Some difficulty is felt by weavers 
in winding Mysore silk but so littlo of it is consumed in Benares mnrkot 
that no definite opinion can be given about it. 

23. Artificial silk is replacing raw silk only to this extent that poorer 
jH'oplo who usL-d to purchase some sort of cheap silk material on marriage 
occasions though with difficulty arc now content with artificial silk products 
or artificial and staple fibre products but tliis competition is uot felt so 
much in tile case of raw silk ns in the case of spun silk. As a matter of 
fact artificial silk compclos more with cotton and spun silk tbuu with silk. 

23. Tlie position at. incseiit is the same ns in 1933 as regards competition 
between spun silk and laiv silk. .Spun silk is clicaper, can be more easily 
n7uni[iiilatcd and in ibo case of clioaper varieties is more durable also. 
H is invariably used in tbe iiroduction of suitings, shirtings and Oiuddcirt 
and has almost ousted Indian silk lor tho manufacture of these products 
even in tlie pniviiKcs where ailk is produced. The present rate of duty 
has not Vicen suiliciont to protect tin* Indian industry nor has it encouraged 
the niannfactmc of spun silk in India, lu spite nf the protective duty 
the import of raw sill; has not siiow'it any decrease during the last three 
year.s and the deere.a.se in otlier varieties of silk yarn has not bi^en very 
api'iieciuhlo aitliougii there ha.'j been some decrease in others. Deeroase 
in otlier variedies is due to the inerea.so in the import.i of staple fibre 
niid .artiiicial sdk yarn wluili are replacing spun tilk to a cniisideralilo 
extent. 

2o. It has not hcoii possible to get actual figures sliowiug variations 
in cost and .sale prices and weavers wages for the principal silk fabrics 
of In Mines as no statislic.s have been rnaintain.id. Our efforts to get them 
Ironi nierclifiiils and Karkliunadars have not Wm successful. The geiici al 
ojiiiiion IS that prices and wages have been growing down during the last 
C years due n.ainly to the f.all in price of yarn and the keen competition 
by imported fabrics competing indirectly with Benares goods by substitution. 
The merchants report that prices have been going down by about 0 per cent, 
every year in tlio ca.so of standard goods. No sueli estimated figures are 
available in tlie case of cheaper Benarsi saris. The fall was very great- - 
about nO per cent, in the c.ase nf most average quality good.s— after 19.31 
and this 6 per cent, per year fall is for the period after 1933, i.e., after 
this great fall in prices. 

Figures for certain typical silk fabrics of tbe next biggest centre- Man - 
are given in tho statement attached. This centre is using cheap quality 
raw silk and staple fibre yarn for the bulk of its products. 

26. Tho present duties on the different typos of fabrics is not considered 
to be enough although they have proved beneficial to some extent especially 
since tho recent rcstrictionh on tents. The prices of silk yarn are lower 
but those of imported Georgettes and Crepes are very mnih lower. Sales 
of Benares sarees have been considerably affected by the import of these 
cheap Georgettes which are used for making embroidered sarets. It was 
noted in the very first year after the imposition of protective duties that 
raw silk prices and imports had not been restricted by them. 

3hc .l.iiiaiicse cxpnrtcis have resorted to all methods for evading the 
duties and the problem of fciits e.suscd anxiety. The duty on fents and 
tlii'ir sizes lav,' been allcre.l but even now these fents iiro competing 
adversely with liandlooni goods though to a comparatively los.ser extent. Tho 
hawkers and cut-piece dealers are selling those fonts at a very much lower 
rate and these materials uie largely bought by readymade garment makers 
and lioiiseliolders. At present new' types of art silk fabrics are competing 
serioM<ly with bandloom products and duties on them as well os on all 
mixtures like “ Satinettes ” should be enhanced. It will, however, nob 
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be cnougli to onbaiifo tlie duty on particular varieties of |juio silk fabrics. 
Duty oil all silk, Art silk and stuplc libre liibrirs should ho considerably 
enh.anced. One of tho Ja[>anese fabrics competing with the ( iiitcd Pro¬ 
vinces Uaiidlooin fabrics is Satinetle or “ Ghalta ” used largely in Calico 
Printing Jnduslry. Tho sale prioo of our ‘‘ Ghalta the Kniporiiini at 
Duckliow whii li ch.-irgea very little piofit is As. ] t-U per yard while tho 
similar Japanosu product i.s .selling at Lucknow at As. lU-6 per yard and 
the bulk of the printed fanla and fi/io/s are of iinjiortcd “ Ghalta ”. Jt 
is very doubtful if Japan will continue to give tho benolit of low prices 
of yarn to liandloom weavers She is trying to crush the indigenous seri¬ 
culture industry so that she could control prices in future India is 
helpless at present and Japan has been able to raise her prices at intervals 
because she is now practically certain of her position as against indigenous 
producers. Tho duty on all goods should be substantially enhanced on the 
lilies of the rccomineiidatioiis of the last Tariff Board. 

27. No new factories have been started for the production of silk goods 
as a result of protection hut of late more cotton handloom weavers have 
taken to spun silk, artificial silk and staple fibre weaving and centres 
like Etawnb, Bisaliuir District, Pilibhit, etc., Imve as.siimcd importance in 
the niHnufacturo of suitings and shirtings. They all use imported material 
as Indian spun silk, artifici.al and staple fibre yarn are not in the market. 

28. The approximate coat of some of the fabrics under the following 
heads is as detailed below: — 

(1) A aareo piece 5 yds x 45" (Warp and weft lioth thrown silk)— 



Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Raw materials silk . 

10 tolas degummed ; 

Re. A. 

14 6 

Rs. A. F. 

3 13 0 

Gold thread . . . • 

actual weight 21^ 
tolas. 

10 tolas 

Bocr. 

0 11 

6 14 0 

Winding charges 

9 g, • . 

per tola. 

1 4 

0 2 3 

Warping charges 

•• • • 1 

per Beer. 

1 8 

0 2 0 

Cost of dyeing .... 

• • • • 

per seer. 

0 2 0 

Degnmming chargee . 

• s*e s 

0 8 

0 2 0 

Weavers’ wages. 

.... 

per BOOT. 

S 8 0 

Finishing chargea 

i 

.... 


0 8 0 


Cost price pci sari . 

• • 

17 4 0 


A weaver assisted by two boys will lake about seven days to finish a 
saree of the abovo-meutioiied quality. Oul of the total .smouiit earn, d by 
a weaver, one boy (Joria) will get Rs. 1-8 and the other (Doria) will got 
Ks. 1-4 while the weaver (Karigur) himself will earn Rs. 2-12, i.c., about 
As! 3-6, As. 2-10 and As. 6-3 per day reapectively. 
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(2) A Dupatta piec e 3 yds. x 45" (Warp and weft both thrown silic)— 



Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 





Ks. A. r. 

Kb. 

A. 

1*. 

Itaw materials silk 



12 tolas dogumracd ; 

14 5 0 

2 

14 

0 




actual weight 10 
tofliH. 

jter Hoer. 




Gold thread 

• 

* 

61 tulas 

0 12 0 
per tela. 

4 

11 

0 

Winding oharpoH 



7* „ . . 

1 4 0 
per seer. 

0 

2 

0 

Warping charges 



4i .. . . 

1 8 0 
pur seer. 

u 

1 

6 

C'o.st of dyeing . 



.... 


0 

1 

a 

Degumtning charges . 



. 

0 8 0 
per seer. 

0 

1 

u 

Finisliing charges , 



.... 

• • 

0 

6 

0 

Weavers’ wages ♦ 



.... 

• • 

3 

12 

0 




Cost price per dupatta 


12 

0 

0 

A weaver assisted by two hoys takes about five 

days to liui.sh this 

work; 

and the total aiiieunt 

earned 

by them will bo Hs. 3-12. 




(3) Pot-kn-lhan 4 y 

ds. 

X 30" 

(Warp— thrown silk; weft—raw silk eartoii)— 


Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Raw materials— 




Rb. a. p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Thrown silk 

. 


0 tolas degummod ; 

14 5 0 

1 

7 

0 




actual weight b 
It das. 

per .‘.uer. 




Raw silk 



0 tolaa deguninicd; 

8 13 U 

1 

6 

3 




actual 12 tolas. 





Gold thread . 



71 tuias 

0 10 0 
per tola. 

4 

8 

G 

Winding and doubling 



12 „ . . 

2 8 0 
per seer. 

0 

4 

0 

Warjiing charges 


• 

6 „ , . 

1 8 0 

0 

1 

6 

Cost of dyeing . 



.... 


0 

1 

U 

l)f';^umming charges . 



.... 


0 

1 

9 

Weavers’ wages. 



.... 

• • 

3 

14 

0 

Kiiiisbiiig charges . 


• 

.... 

•• 

0 

o 

0 




Cost price per than . 


11 

0 

0 
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A woiivur ns^isted by two boys takes about five days to liiiisli this work; 
and the total amount earuod by them will be Us. 11-14. 

Uotli systems of payment arc prevalent, i.e., they are engaged either on 
jiioee wage system oi' are paid monthly, (ionorally ISLarigais are ttigaged 
on piece wages while hoys on monthly wages. 

29. Co-operative Societies render assistance in every way. They advance 
money on the finished product {I’.ij., Tanda Co-operative Smiety) and also 
assist wearers to obtain supiilie.s of raw inatcri.ils and other reipiisities, 
secure, orders lor them and help geiiorally in marketing hy sending out 
commercial trarellors and nvaintaiiiiug a sale depot. There are tlircc centres 
(llai ahanlii, Tanda and SiiaJila) where thi.s work lias tiecu very well 
developed hut thero arc socielk“s at several other places also. 

30. The manufactured articles are sold at the place of weaving as far 
as tile nctiia! wcavors are eoiiceincd, i.e., they sell their iiiodiicts to the 
local Stitfiiralti.'i or commission agents or local wholesale or retail nieicli.ints. 
The Karkliatiadai's and some well-to-do weavers do curry on marketing 
indeiicndently also but tliey usually depend on the local comniissioii agents 
or wholesale ii.eichants .and rarely have to rlcspatch goods to r)ther centres 
on their own. All oiitstatioii and wliolesale business is in the hands of 
big merchants and Soitiirohis or conimi.ssion agents. The fabric.s iiianu- 
faeturrd in the L'nitid l’roviiiee.s are sold in every part of India largely 
ill Uongal, Madias, Ililiar and llomb.av. The artistic fabrics of lleiuires 
I'.ave a big market in overseas eouiuries also sjiceially England and 
TInited States of America. The Emporium has been able to push even 
the ordinary silk and silk mixed fabrics in important overseas markets. 
Tlio wholesale merchants and Saltiniilas usually sell gcxids f.o.r. place of 
rnanuf.neture and the buyer has to incur the expenditure on freight and 
other items. Inclusive rates are f(iiote(l in very rnro eases hecaiise the 
outstatioii buyers themselves picfer that goods sliould be sold to them at 
the lowest wliolesale price prevailing at the centre. 

31. The demand for natural silk has not shown any tendency towards 
increase duo mainly to the large imports of artificial silk and staple fnbriu 
yarn. 

3‘.I. The main source of supply of raev silk is Japan. China also exports 
a considerable ciuantity. About 4 per cent, only of the total (.onsiimptiou 
of raw silk comes from Kashmir. The approxintate consumption of raw 

silk at the various centre-, in the province cunie.s to ahoui 1,32,000 lbs. 

while that of organxine or thrown silk to about l,43,tlOO Ihs. 

33. As is evident from the answer to question atiove tliere has not hceii 
any turnover from imported to indigenous silk as a result of protection. 
In f act rndian silk lias been more or loss completely ousted from the l.'nited 
Provinces weaving centres Whatever littio of Kashmir yarn that is con¬ 
sumed is due to the .Swcde.slii movement as some pure swccleshi enthusiasts 
domanil fahrics made of indigenous material. 

34, There has been mi other elleet of existing protection on handloom 

weavers hut it is being felt that the haiiclteom weavers should dej.end aioro 
oil iiiiiigei,, ’IS raw materials. Jap.an sends out poorer art .sjlk yarn and 

utilises the better material herself. She can ecintrul the prices of this 

inferior material as there is state control of exports which keeps it pro¬ 
portionately higher so that tlie United Provinces hiiiidlooin prochiets i.reve 
to he coinparatively expensive in respect of durability, finish ami te.xiuro. 
Further theio is a talk of boycott of Japanese goods. If this ni.itcriali.'-es 
it will affect handloom weavers rao.st as they will not have indigenous raw- 
material and in cotton the mil! eompetition will he very keen, The best 
help TO handloom weavers wiiuld be for Government tc. em iiiirage ihe iiiaiiu- 
fai tiirc" of art silk and staple fibre yarn in the coiDUry and impose 
a heavy duty on imports of yarn and fabrics made of these nialei'ial.s. 
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fUnlrmi’nt, vide QueHivn 15. 


Namo of fabricH. 

j DotaiU of ooftt. 

19.34. 

19.36. 

1936. 

1 

11*37. 1 

1938. 



m 

Rb. a. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Raw si'k than—raw L 

Cost and sale 

III 

3 0 

2 12 

2 12 

2 12 

silk warp and< 

price. 






weft. [ 

Waavera' wagea 

1 8 

1 0 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

1) o g ,s hi a—rh« k 

Cfj't and eale 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

with fine cotton' 

price. 



1 



and raw silk warp 







and weft. ( 

Weavers’ wages 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

Crepe Bans' mixture/ 

Cost and sale 

2 8 

2 8 

2 6 

2 4 

2 4 

of five raw ailk 1 

price. 






with etriped of ^ 







ait tiilk. ( 

Weaverfl’ wages 

0 12 

0 12 

0 11 

0 10 

0 10 

Monia than—chci-k f 

Cn><t and nale 

3 8 

3 8 

3 10 

3 12 

4 0 

with warp and 

price. 






weft of raw silk 


1 





and few HtpngH of | 


1 





mercerised cotton 







for chock. L 

! 

Weavers’ wages 

1 2 

! I 2 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 



Noth.— At Man tliv guods nre sold to customers at the same price at 
wliirh tlicv are piirclmsc l li<in\ the weavers or Daluls. Hence the cost and 
Mdlino prices an llic san e. The (Iculer rh«rce.s his oumtnissiuii at 2 per oeiii. 
from llm cmsiomcrs on the tiilal co.st of goods sold. 


22. Government of the Central Province* and Berar. 

(1) Letter N(i. 2i(>'1-316.')-VlI, dated the S5th July, 19SH, irnm the Secretary 
to doeernment. Central Prorincea and Berar, Naypar. 

Subject :— Sericultorai, inoustry—Questionnairr for sii.k and artifictal 
SII.K GOODS manufacturers. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 630, dated the 27th June, 1!).3S, 
on the above subject and to say that there are no mills in this province 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 


(2) Letter No. 27W-221H-VII, dated the 30th ^upruf, 1938, from the Secretary 
to Government, Central Provinces and Berar, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Nagpur. 

Subject :— Sericut.tural Enquiry. 

T am directed by the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
refer to your letters noted below on the subject mentioned above and in 
reply to state as follows: — 

Mi Xo. dat<’d the H(h May. 

(L’i No. doled tin.' 21tli May, 193S. 

fd) X'u. Cl3, dated the 17Lli June, 1938. 
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2. Qiifftinnnoirr regnrdimt handlooin Industry. —Copies of the Qucstion- 

were supplied to the followiiij' six representatives of the huiidloom 
Industry in lliis provime witli instructions to forward their replies to you 
direct; - — 

(1) Mr, Rnmhhau Rahate, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nanpur City. 

(2) Mr. fieliarilal Ijachhinandas, Silk Merchant Resiiiin Wali, Itwari, 

-N'unpur ('ity. 

(■'■!) Mr. Nngindas Fulchand, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nanpur City. 

(4) Mr. Rampraaad Mathurdas, Silk Merchant Resliini Wali, Itwari, 

Naepur City. 

(5) Mr. Raghunathdas Motdhare, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(6) Mr. M. Joslii, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, Na(,tpur City. 

A copy (with 6 siiare copic.s) of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Central Froviiices and Bcrar, on the questionnaire is enclo.scd. 

d. Que.iHiin regardino Siricultural Industry. — There is no Sericultural 
Industry in this province and as .such the Provincial Government is not in a 
position to r<‘ply to this (luestionnnire. 

4. Questionnaire for imjxtrters and traders. —Copies of the questionnaire 
wore aupplie<l to the representatives mentionotl in paragraph 2 above. 
Many of the quc.stions in this questionnaire arc the s.ame us in the question¬ 
naire renarding the handl(a>m industry and are covered by note of tho 
l>ireck)r of Indu.stries. 

(Ilandlonm Industry). 

Replies to the questionnaire: — 

1. (rt) Total number of haiidloom weavers 73,338— 

(i) About 10 weave pure silk material occasionally. 

(ii) 9,.500 weave cotton and silk mixed goods. 

(iii) .59,617 weave cotton goorls only. 

The remaining arc wool weavers. One person is taken per loom. 
Dependants or assistants are not included in the abovo number. 

(b) There has be<m increase in the total since 1st April lOlM. 

2. Weavers obtain their raw materials from the local dealers. 9.5 per cent, 
of raw silk, the whole quantity of spun silk and artifi<.ial silk, and 5 
[ler cent, of gold thread are iinporttHl. -5 per rent, of raw silk and 9.5 
per cent, of gold thread are of Indian manufacturo. The pre.sent prices of 
the raw m.aterials are: — 

Raw silk Japanese—R.s. .5-4 to Rs. 5-11 per lb. 

Raw silk Chinese—Rs. 4-5 to R-s. 4-9 per lb. 

Raw silk Kashmire..—Rs. 5-10 per lb. 

Silk yarn (degumni.'d and dyed) Rs. 8-4 to Rs. 9-4 per lb. 

Spun silk (degummed and dyed)—R-s. .1-12 to Rs. .5-8 ymr lb. 

Artificial silk (deeummed and dyed)—As. 14-6 to As. 1.5 per lb. 

Gold thre.ad Indian- Rs. 14 to R.s. 22 per bundle of 21 tolas. 

Gold thread German Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 per bundle. 

3. Staple fibre varn is not used by weavers in the manufaeturo of silk 
goods. This yarn is of .Tapanese manufacture and is obtained by weavers 
from local merchants. Us present price is Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-10 per lb. 
•according to the count of yarn. 

4. Staple fibre v.arn is not likely to oust raw silk. Market e.stimation 
is that the use of staple fibre yarn will decrease gradually. 
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5. About 10 to 15 per (vnt, of tho weavers themselves perform tbo 
operations staled in the question. The rest get them ilone by other agency. 

6. Mulberry silk is used for warp. For weft, cotton yarn is used. 

7. The i)ri^seut posilioii with regard to the oigaiiisalion of the igdustry 
is the fsiiiie as it wa.s found by the la.st Tarilf Board. AVeavers do not get 
a lair deal under this .sysieiii. The suggestion loi this is tliat co-operative 
organisations should take up tlie work and the Indian raw silk producers 
who get proteition by the import duty on foreign silk shonid render 
assistance and facilities to the.se eo-opeiativo organi.sations in tlie matter of 
supplying them with raw silk at cheap rates. 

8. S.nrees and dhoties (dupattasl were the varieties of silk goods which 
were woven at the time ol the last Tariff Board and they are still woven in 
this I’rovinee. These varieties do not compote diretrtly with the imported 
liieee-goods. But other varictic’s in .saiees and dhoties imported or inannfae- 
tnred in India are .sold in larger quantities owing to their choapneiss and 
tho sale of hand-woven eosther silk varietie,s is affected thereby. The 
eompotition is keen in cheaper qualities of goods. 

9. llie total approximate handlooni prodnetion per year of varieties in 
which raw silk is usisd is given below; — 

(I) Sarer's with silk warp, silk and gold thread border with and 
cotton woft l’>,00<) pieces of 9 yards each. 

(ii) Sarees with silk and cotton warp, silk border with or without 
gold thvo.'vd and cotton woft 72,000 pieces of 9 yards each. 

(iii) Sarees with cotton warp, silk border with or without gold thread 

and cotton weft .'ihO.l.HX) pieces of 9 yards each. 

(iv) Dhoties with cotton w.arp, silk border with or without gold 

thread and cotton weft IBo.OOO pieces of 10 yard.s each. 

Note. —In the first three varieties khan gliudis or blonso pieces are also 
woven. A khan ghudi of 8 khans or hIou.se pieces is 4^ yards. In the fourth 
variety uparnas or du|)iitta.s arc woven. A pair of upurna or dupattas is 6 
yards long when these varieties arc woven the production of the number of 
pieces is iiruportionutely more. Silk yarn (dogummed and dyed silk) is used 
for ero.ss borders in the ubovo first three varieties and gold thread is u.sed 
for boi'dors. Their production is thus given in tho above figures. Spun silk 
is ocoa-sionally used for weaving shirting and coating material and its 
consumption is negligihlc. Very littlo of artificial silk is u.sed and that 
tiX) for figuring in merceri.sod yarn borders. 


10. Tho number of d.ays taken by a weaver to produce a [liece of tho 
four varieties stated in reply (50 almsc- are 51. 41, 3J, and 51 days respec¬ 
tively. Tlii.s includes tho time taken for the preparation of preliminary 
operations. 

11. Mulherv silk is used for weaving tho ahovp varieties. The .average 
quantity of raw silk required to wc-ave a piece of tho four varieties stated in 
reply (9) is 22, 9, 6 and 5 tolas re.spc'ctivciy. 


12. Dimensions of the varieties given 
prieo per piece is given below : — 

Vai iely'— 

(i) 9 yards x 50" 

(ii) 9 yards X 50" 

(iii) 9 yards X 50" 

(iv) 10 yards X 52" 


in reply (9) and tho approximate 

Tls. A. 

. n 8 

7 8 

0 0 
7 8 


1.8. Approximate value of the total annual production of silk goods is 
Rs. .98,2.5,000. 

14. Th(> use of spun silk is re.strictcd to occasional weaving of shirting 
and coating material only. 
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15. Wcfivors obtain tboir silk supply from local dcaler.s. There arc no 
silk roclers in this province. 

10. Merchant.s supply silk on credit to n few weavers. Credit given 
>ip to about Rs, 25 and for about n month. Silk business is mostly done on 
cash. 

17. Silk inerehants soil direct to weavers ns well as through retailors. 

18. The quality of Ka^hincre silk <»mpares favourably with some of tho 
imported silk. The quality of Uengal has not improved. Mysore silk is 
not sold in this Province. Merchants consider that if Indian silk .as good 
ns tho preisent Kashinere silk is made available in tho local market at prices 
of the imported silk it would bo used by weavers. 

19. There aro no reelers and no sorting or grading is don© in this 
Province. If sorting and grading is done weavers would take advantage of 
it. The main factor encouraging increased consumption would however bo 
tlio prioo at wliich it is .sold to weavers. 

20. There is no general s-y.stcm whereby silk is supplied to weavers by 
niiddlcinen in return of finished goods. Some dealers in handloom finished 
goods supply silk and othed raw materials to weavers and get woven from 
them tbo required varieties. No special conditions are impo.scd under this 
system. Price of the fini.slied article of tbo required variety is fixed and 
tbo value of the raw materials supplied to tho weaver is deducted from tho 
co.st of tho woven pie<es when he brings them. 

21. No efforts aiipear to have been made to remedy tho defects stated 
in this question. 

22. There has been an improvement in the methods of ro-rceling in tho 
case of Kasbmero silk but not in the case of other silk. 

23. Artificial silk is not used in varieties in which raw .silk is usod. It 
is used in combination with mcrceri.sod yarn for borders where raw silk 
was formerly u.simI and tho proportion of artifiinal silk in this is not much. 
But it is the mcrceri.sod yarn comhinod with artificial silk which is replacing 
tho raw silk to a marked degree. 


24. Very lillle spun .silk is used in this province and it is not a competitor 
of raw silk. Raw silk is not produced in this province and it is difficult 
to say how far tho pre.sont duty protects the Indian product. 


25. Statement giving the information asked lor is given 

below : — 

Faricfy (i) Sarcc.i 

(9 yards y 50") vdfh silk warp 
and cotton weft. 

, silk and gold thread border 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rh. a. 

Ks. A. 

Rs. A. 

19.34 

. 10 0 

18 0 

8 0 

1035 

. 10 0 

IG 0 

6 0 

1930 

9 8 

15 0 

5 8 

1037 

9 0 

13 n 

4 0 

1938 

8 0 

11 8 

3 8 

Varictu (ii) Snrees (9 yard.* > ,50'’) with s'lJlt and cotton irnrp, silk border with 
or u'itiniul gold thread and cotton icc/t. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1934 

6 0 

11 0 

5 0 

19.35 

6 0 

10 0 

4 0 

19;f« 

5 8 

9 0 

3 8 

1937 

5 4 

8 0 

2 12 

1938 

6 4 

7 8 

2 4 
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Variety (iii) Sareea (9 yardaxSO") with cntton warp, silk border with Or 
without gold thread and cotton weft. 


Year. 


Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 



Us. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1934 


5 8 

10 0 

4 8 

19.35 


5 8 

9 0 

3 8 

1936 


6 0 

8 0 

3 0 

1937 


4 8 

7 0 

3 8 

1938 


4 4 

6 0 

1 13 

Variety (iv) Dhotiea (10 yards xSi") with cotton warp. 

silk border with 

without 

gold thread and 

cotton weft 


Year. 


Cost price. 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wages. 



Us. A. 

Us. A. 

Rs. a. 

1934 


6 0 

12 0 

6 0 

1935 


8 0 

11 0 

6 0 

19.36 


6 8 

9 8 

4 0 

1937 


6 0 

8 8 

3 8 

1938 


6 0 

7 8 

2 8 


2G. Tho haucllrtoni silk vnrietios produced in this province, i.p., sarees 
and dholiss, do not come much in competition with imported silk or 
artificial silk goods, and the import duty on these goods does not help the 
handloom weavers of this province appreciably. The real competition which 
their varieties have to face, is with th© cheap cotton and mercorisod go<Kls 
produced in Indian mills, small power loom factories and cottage power 
loom weavers. It is against these goods that th© handloom weaver needs 
protection. 

27. No factories for the production of silk goods have com© into 
existence as a result of protection to the aericultnr.il industry. 

28. Tho appro.xiinate cost of manufacture of typical articles of silk cloth 
(stated in reply 9 above) is given below: — 

Variety Voriety Variety Variety 

I. II. III. IV. 




Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

(1) Raw materials 

6 8 

0 

4 0 

3 

6 

4 

6 

(2) Twisting and wind¬ 








ing charges 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

0 

6 

0 

6 

(3) Dyeing charges 

0 11 

6 

0 8 

0 

7 

0 

3 

(4) Weaving charges 

2 8 

0 

1 8 

1 

4 

1 

12 

(6) Cost of labour 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

8 

0 

12 

(6) Other charges 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

11 8 

0 

7 8 

6 

0 

7 

8 
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Weavers do not get payment per day or per piece. They weave and .sell 
the material in the market and the selling price of the piece minus the cost 
of raw materials and other expense they have to incur, determines their 
weaving and other labour charges. They vary between six to twelve annas 
por day depending on the kind of material and the demand for it in the 
market. 

29. The Central Provinces and Berar Weavers’ Co-operative Society 
which is financed from the Government of India grant for the development 
of the handloom industry supplies to its members at Nagpur raw materials 
on credit and gets woveti from them the required cloth on payment of 
wages on pici'c work. Marketing of this cloth is arranged by the society. 
Branch or affiliated societies of the above society, at other places sell raw 
materials to weavers on cash at as cheap rates as possible. 

30. Weavers sell their materials in local or neighbouring markets and 
have not to incur any charges on transporting their goods. 

31. The demand for natural silk is decreasing. 

32. The present sources of supply of raw silk arc Japan, China and to 
a small extent Kashmir. Nagpur is the principal market for the consump¬ 
tion of raw silk and next to it is Burlianpur The approximate amount of 
consumption of .silk in Nagpur market is 85,000 lbs. of raw silk and 3,200 
lbs. of degninnied and dyed silk valued at lls. 4.07,■'>00 and Rs. 27,000 
respectively. The approximate consumption of silk in Burlianpur market 
is of 9,000 lbs. valued at Its. 49,000. 

33. There bus been no appreciable turn-over from imported indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

34. This province does not produce any mulberry silk at present, though 
considerable quantity of raw silk is u.scd by ite handloom weavers. Tho 
Province is interested in the industry not aa a producer but a.s a consumer 
of raw silk. As stated in reply (2), 95 per cent, of the raw silk used in 
the province is imported and any protwlion to the Indian Sericulturn! 
industry in the w.-iy of import duty would result in the increa.sed cost of 
raw silk and conseiinently in the increased cost of production. Statement 
given under reply 25 will show that the prices of the handloom silk products 
went down couHidcrably during the last fii'e years and the fall in the 
earning of tho weaver has been still out of proportion. As pointer! out in 
reply 2C, even the import duty on silk manufactures has not jirovcd helpful 
to the baiidlooin weavers in improving their condition. These fiwts indicate 
that the hand weaver is not likely to get any increased price for his article 
even though the price of tho raw silk would go up as a result of the imjmrt 
duty. The burden of the import dut.v would thus full not on the consumer 
but on the handlrmm weaver which he is unable to bear in his depressed 
condition. Protection to the Indian Sericultnnd industry is not objected 
to but any jirotection in tlie wav of import duty should be accompanied by 
affording direct assistance and f.aeilities to tho handloom wenyers in 
enabling them to obtain their supplies of raw materials at cheap rates and 
market their out-put at prices which would leave for them a fair margin 
of wages for their labour. Then only the.v would be able to use more of 
Indian raw silk which is the sole object of giving protection to that industry. 


(3) Demi-nfficutl letter .Vo. dated the J'Jth Ortoher, 193f<. from V. J. 

Itnviihtnn. Kai., CJH.I., ('.I K., Memher-Sernfary. Tariff JInnnt, 

fa G. S. lihnljn, F!sq.^ 7.G..S., Serrefary to the Oorernment of Ccutml 
Prorinris, Loral Self-(fovrrnment Pepartment, Nnapur. 

Would you kindly refer to your letter No. 2710-2218-VIT, dated tho 20th 
August. 193H, regarding the scriciiltural enquiry now being undertaken by 
the Tarilf Board? In paragraph 3 it is stated that there is no serieultural 
industrv in the Central Provinces. Aro we correct in n.ssnming that tho 
tussar silk industry in the Province has died out in the last 5 years? Wo 
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want to Kive in our roport statistics in the form Riven in Tables XV and 
XVI in (yniptcr 11 of the Tariff Board report on Uie same subject wliic'h 
was publislicd in 19:W. If any iiiforinatioii is available please give it as 
soon as possible as the enquiry is now in its last stages. 


(4) Dcmi-ofjprial No. i730-S0iS-VII, dated the 19th yovemher, 1933, from 
(J. S. Dhalja, Exq., I.t'.S., Eeeretdrij to the Ooeeniment of the Central 
Vroi’inces, Xa/jjnir, to hJ. J. lioxtghton. Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.ti., 
Alemher-Se.rrefary, Tariff Hoard. 

1 am desired to refer to your deiiii-official letter No. 1JS7, dated the 
10th (htober, 1038, regarding .sericultural enquiry, and to say that tho 
questionnairo of tho Tariff Board was understoml by the Director of 
Industries to refer to the mulberry silk indii.stry which does not exist in 
thi.s province. The mistake is regretted. The ta.s.sar industry of tho 
province is, of course, important. Tho present position of the industry is 
practically the same a.s it was five yoars ago. No recent statistics have 
been collected and the information given in tables XV and XVI in Cliaptor 
11 ()f the Tariff Board Boport of 1933 may be taken to represent tho present 
position of the industry. 


(.5) Demi-off,rial letter No. U37, doted the S.'dh Noremher, 1933, from 
N. J. Uouqhton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., l.C..^., Memher-Seiretanj, Tariff 
Hoard, to ft. S. Bhidja, Esq., I.C.H., Srentarq tu the (tavern,neat uj 
Centxal l‘ravinec.<!, Cotnmeree <ind Indu.slrxj Department, Naqpur. 

Your letter No. 4730-3048-VTI, dated the 19th November, 1938. Tho 
Board notes that the Government of the Central Provinces consider the 
Tasar Silk Industry to be an important one, hut then when you go on to 
say that the figunes submitted on the la.st wcasion still hold Rood, it 
re<|uiros fuller explanation. The Board wants to have a general idea of 
the progress made by this industry in your Province during the last five 
years and the views of your Government with regard to the future of this 
industry, especially ns we umlerstand that tho Provincial Government have 
been able to obtain a grant of ll«. 2,000 for 19.38-39 from the Imperial 
Scricultural Committee. As the time at tho disposivl of the Board is short, 
a very oarly reply is solicited. 


(6) Pemi-offtrial No. 0009-3130-A-Vll, dated the 19th Derernher, 1933, from 
G. S. Hhalja, E.sq., I.C.E., Serretarq to the Government of the (’’rn/rol 
Hrorinces, to N. J. Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C'.S., Membcr- 
Secrctarxj, Tariff Hoard. 

AVill you kindly refer to your demi-official letter No. 12.87, dated tho 
2.'jth November, 19.38, regarding scricultural enquiry P The Director of 
Industries reports that general enquiries made by him show th.at tho 
number of tasar silk rearers and weavers practically remained the same 
during the past five years. 

2. Tho scheme which has rwently been undertaken with the help of tlio 
Government of India grant aims at improving the tasar industry by 
distribution to rearers of iiiipiovcd varietie.s of seed ((m-ooiis obtaiiud from 
the neighbouring province;.. A copy of tho .scheme is enclosed for tho 
information of the Tariff Board. 

.3. Another sohoino which relates to the introduction of tho mnlherry silk 
industry in this province has recently Ijcen put into operation and is being 
financed at present out of the provincial revenues. A copy of this scheme 
is also attached. Although mulberry .silk is an innovation in the provinco, 
it is hoped that in tho areas where the climato is suitable it may servo os 
an industry subsidiary to agriculture. 
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Enclosuro T. 


ScJieme for the devr.lopmenl of the. tosar industry in the Central Provinces 

and lierar. 

Tho scheme for the development of the txsar industry in this province 
mainly consists of production of healthy disease free silk worm eggs of 
selected varieties and supply them to rearers for rearing. A taaar supply 
and re.search station will l)e opened for this purpose at Warsa near Armori 
in Chanda district which is an important ta.sar silk producing district in 
the province, A tasar jsssistant will be in chargo of this station who will 
Work under the direction of the Textile Expert of the Industries Department. 
Rearing of tasar worms of the selected varieties for tho production of seed 
will be done hy rearers engaged by the station. Parent moths will bo 
examined for their disea.se free condition and the eggs will be supplied to 
the rearers through the fieldmen who will also supervise the actual rearing 
done by them. The work of production and supply of eggs to the rearers is 
already being done hy the Industries Department and this will be expanded 
under the proposed sehcinc. Side by side with tho production and supply 
of si'ed, experimental and rosi arch work with regard to tho general improve¬ 
ment of the breed, domestication or semi-domestication of tho tasar silk 
worms and introduction of improved appliances for reeling of silk will also 
be undertaken hy the proposed supply and research .station. 

2. Subject to the approval of tho stdieme, the work will he started from 
Septemlier 1938 whieli i.s the beginning of the regular season for tasar silk 
worms rearing. The staff rerpiired for the propo.scd .stipply and research 
station is given below. The estimate of expenditure is calculated for tho 
remaining six months of the rear. 

Ra. 

(a) Payment of e.stablishment— 

Pay of Tasar Assistant at Rs. 60 per mensem 
lis. 60 X 6 . 


Pay of two fieldmen at Its, 25 per mensem 

Rs. 25 X 2 X 0 . 

Pay of four rearers at Rs. 10 per mensem 

Rs, 10 X 4 X 0 .. 


360 


300 


240 


(h) Contingencies and travelling allowance— 
House rent and oilier contingent expense 
Purchase of tasar eggs and seed cocoons 
Purchase of mierosropo and apparatus 
Travelling allowance . , . , , 


900 

200 

200 

."KX) 

2fX) 


Total 


1,100 

2,000 


Enelns^ire II. 

Scheme relatinij to the introduction of the mulberry silk industry in the 
Central Prorinees and Perar. 

The experiment recently rurried out on a small scalo at Nagpur to test 
if tlio .sericulture industry can ho intriHlueed in the Province have not only 
yielde<1 luomising results, but have also evoked public interest. Rerieullure, 
for all praetiial purposes, will lie a new industry in tho proviueo. The best 
approaeb to the problem of development of a new industry would he extensive 
propaganda in places suitable for the introduction of the industry combined 
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with practical demonstration and accordingly it is proposed that Govern¬ 
ment sliould open demonstration stations in six different places in the 
province, viz., Nagpur, Chikalda Pondra, Saugor, Uetul and Seoiii. The 
climate of these places is temperate so as to ensure the success of mulberry 
plantation and worm rearing. The Nagpur station will operate as a central 
station for experimental and research work, supply disco-se-free cellular silk 
worm eggs to the peojile and reel silk from Cocoons whicli will be purchased 
from rearers. Chikalda with its cooler cliiuato will be a sub-station of the 
Nagpur station during the hut weather. Kacb plantation will be in charge 
of watchman. 

2. I)isea,so-free eggs will be supplied to the rearers who will rear silk 
worm eggs upto the cucooii .stage. The cenlial .station will then purrha.so 
the cocoons, reel tlieiii into silk and sell it. The clomonstriitioii stations will 
teach the roarers the proper method of rearing. Hearers will have to raise 
their own plantation. Instructions in mulberry plantation will bo given by 
the denionstration statioii.s. The industry is not intended to supply a 
whole-time pnifession hut is suitable as a subsidiary or part-time orcupation 
for supplementing the income from agriculture. 

.*1. Side hy side, it is proposed to take up work in st'riciiltiire at the 
demonstration st.ations. Eri worni.s thrive on laistor leaves and arc reared 
ill Bihar and .4ssaiii. The yarn is not reeled hut spun by liiiiid and i.s, 
therefore, coarse and suitable for chadars and rough suitings. Commercially 
it is not so important as sericulture, hut it will be useful to people who 
grow castor for seed and can thus utilize the lenvc« for rearing cri worm 
as a hy-(x'cupation. This work will entail no extrit expense on the sericul¬ 
ture stations. 

4. Tha following is an estimate of expenditure on the scheme; — 


Rs. 

(1) Expense in preparing 0 mulberry plantations at 

.six centres including fencing preparing tho 
ground, cost of inannre and cuttitigs, planting 
and niaiiifcnunce for one year at H.s. .TOO per 
plantation (H.s. .100x0) ..... 1,100 

(2) I’ay of 0 klinllasis at Rs. 12 per mcn.sem 

(Rs. 12x0x11) . 792 

(3) Cost of e<|uipment and appliances for rearing 

and reeling for Nagpur and Chikalda stations 
at Rs. 250 [ler station (Rs. 2.')0x2) . . 600 

(4) Cost of testing appliances- ■niicroseoiic, Deuicr 

testing machine, etc..500 

(5) Pay of ono Supervisor at Us, 40 per mensem 

(Its. 40x11). 440 

(0) Piiv of one rearer reeler at Rs. 25 per iiicii.scm 

(Rs. 25x 11). 275 

(7) Travelling allowance and contingencies . . 0.37 


Total . 4,944 

or 

6,000 


No credit has been taken for income from the sale of silk as there will 
be very little income in tho first year. 

fi. The fiuiiorvisor and reolers will be recruited from Bengal, Bihar or 
Mysore which are the maiu silk producing provinces. 
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23. Government of Orissa. 

(1) Letter No. 50B7-E., dated the 2Zndl23rd July, 1933, /rom the Secretary 
to Government, Education Vepartment, Government of Orissa, Cuttack. 

With refcronce to your lotter No. 639, dated tho 27th June, 1938, I am 
direetod to say that there are no milts in this province manufacturing silk 
and artificial silk goods. 


(2) Letter No. 5i75-E., dated ike 10th August, 1033, from the Secretary to 
Government of Orissa, Education DciKirtment, Cuttack. 

iSulj/ccf .--PkOTECTION POU the StlUCCLTUUAL lUDlISTRT. 

In continuation of my letter No. 5027-K., dated tho 23rd July, 1938, T 
mil dircclcd to forward a reply to tho questionnaire received with your 
letter No. 510, dated tho 14th May, 193,8. 

It will bo noticed th.at a few of the questions have not lieen annworod. 
Further enquiries are being made in regard te them and the rcpliee will 
be .sent as soon ns po-ssible. 


Enclosure. 

('opg Ilf letter No. 7117-Ind., datid Cuttark, the. Ondf.lid August, 1033, from 
the JArcctor of Itcvclopment, Orissa, to the Secretary lu (he Government 
of Orl.ssa, Education Oipartmcnt. 

With reforonee to your Assistant Reerctary’.s Memo. No. Hdll-E., dated 
the 21th May, 1938, I have tho honour to forward u reply to tho 
(|ue.stionnair©. 

You will notice that a few questions have not boen an.swered. Further 
enquiries are being made in regartl to them and the replies will bo sent as 
soon ns possible. 

It has been very difficult, in the absence of a Textile Expert, to obtain 
Information. To begin with, no information was available. Copies of tho 
questionnaire wore .sent to the Weaving Siyiervisors .and to the We.avcrs’ 
Co-operative Km ieties in berliampur. All the replies were pixir in material 
and mutually eoiiHietiiig on in.any points. To got eorreet information on 
the points raised in the questionnaire, a. .survey will he neees.sary and by a 
pcr.son of the t.vpe of .a Textile Expert who has bseii in ibe field for a 
number of yours. Tho weaving supervisors arc not up to that mark, 


SEniCUI.TUKAL ENqUinT--(IlANDLOOM InIIUSTUY.) 

Aa.sirer to the Questionnaire, for Local Governments. 

1. (a) Nil. 

(h) The number has slightly increa.sed. This is based on the general 
impression of the Weaving Supervisors in the districts. 

2. Tn case of mulberry silk, the we.avers obtain raw m.aterials, i.e., raw 
silk and .silk yarn from llengal and Mysore. Cold thread is obtained frorrt 
Surat and Madra.s through local silk moreliant.s. Artificial silk, which i-s 
imported from outside, Indi.a, is also obtained throii.gb these merchante. 
Tas.sar silk AVoavers obtain taiwar silk cocoons from Siiigbliuiii, Sanihalpur 

4,S 
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and Kastcrn Stat« Aepjicv tlirnaph the local tassar silk merchants. Except 
artificial silk all aro manufactured in India— 

Per lb. 

I Rs. A. 

Manufactured in Indio— 

• Mulberry silk . . . , . . . 5 0 to 

6 0 


Tassar silk..I 12 to 

5 0 

Surat gold thiead.42 0 


Imported from outside India 
French gold thread . 

Artificial silk 

3. Not used in this Province. 

4. No. 

5. These operntion.s are done by most of the weavers themselves and 
their dependants, 

6. The same kind of silk is used both for warp .and weft. .Artificial silk 
is generally used for liguro work and lor borders in cotton cloth. 

7. The organisation of the industry is still in tho hands of (he merchants 
who finance it. For their yarn, the weavers have (o pay lu'arly 2o per rent, 
more than the fair price. S-alc of yarns under Goveriiincnt suiiervision will 
reduee the cost of manufacture. A similar marketing orgnuisatioii will 
help in sale. 

S. Tho following classes of silk articles arc still being woven in the 
provinces:— 

Sarees (silk). 

Faroes (tassar silk). 

Chadnrs (silk). 

Suitings and shirtings (tass.sr silk). 

There is no competition in Sarcos and chadnrs of silk, Tassar is losing 
market because the m.ntcri.al i.s getiiiig unpopular on account of certain 
intrinsic disadvantages such as creasing and inability to lake most of the 


d 5 es, and its gcuoral unattracliveness. 

Lbs. 

6. Tassar .silk goods ....... 4,800 

Mulberry silk goods.. . 22,LiO 

Artificial silk yarn used. 27,000 

Days. Days. 

10. Silk sareo.10 to 15 

Oliadar .8 ,, 10 

Tassar silk sarcc .6 ,, 8 

Tassar silk Shirting 7 yards x 30" ... 3 day.s. 


11. Indian-made silk and tassar silk and artificial silk of fonngn origin 
nro used — 

For Mulberry silk s;iri, 7 yds. x IS" . 8f) tola.s of silk. 

For tass.sr silk ‘■.iri, 6 yls. xI6" . . 80 tola.s of ta.s-ar S'lk. 

For tassar shirting .... 00 tolas of tassar silk. 


53 0 
0 12 


Rs. 71 being tlic highest rate. 
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12. Mulbcn-y silk sari, 7 yds. x 48" 
Tassar silk sari, 0 yds. x 46" . 
Tassar silk sliirting, 7 yds. x 86" . 
Silk cbadar, 7i yds. x 63" 


Bs. 

21 

7 

7 

S to 4 


13. Approximate vahio of total annual production is about Rs. 4,64,200. 

14. Spun silk i.s nut in uso. 

1.6. Weavers obtain silk from local merohant-s or local dealers. 

16. In some parts credit to retail merchants and weavers is up to Rs. 600 
for 2-3 months without interest. Tho retail dealers give credit to such 
weavers up to Rs, .50 for a month or so without interest. In. other parts, 
interest Is charged. 

17. In some ca,sos silk merchants sell to weavers through retailers and in 
Bomo ca.ses they sell to the weavers direct. 

18. Foreign silk other than .artificial silk is not used in this province. 
Indian silk is pure and lasting. In the opinion of th(^ silk merchants 
Indian silk is superior to imported silk and more durable. 

19. No. Tf sorting or grading is intrwliKed the weavers will take 
advantage of it and this will re.sult in increa.scd consumption of Indian silk, 

20. In some p.arts weavers • generally return finished goods to silk 
merchants who supply them the raw silk on credit. The merchants deduct 
the price of raw silk supplied to them on credit and pay the we.avers the 
balance ot the prices of their finished goods. Here the weavers aro 

at the mercy of the merchants in so far as tho fixing of the price ia 
concerned. 

21. Imported silk is not n.scd in the province, but nevertheless tho 
position found by tlie Tariff Hoard in 1034 remains a.s it was. 

22. Foreign silk i.s not us( d. 

23. The use of artificial silk is incrca.sing on account of its cheapness. 

24. Spun silk is not in uso. 

25 & 26. Nil. 

27. No. 

28. Since there is no silk wc.aving factory in this province, tho particulars 
required cannot be furnished. 

29 Nil. 

.30. Miimifactnred articlc.s arc .sold to local merchants. The princupal 
markets are tho chief towns of this province, Rangoon, and a few towus of 
the Madras Pre.sidcncy. 

31 & 32. Nil. 

3.3. Information is not available. 

34. No. 


(3) Letter No. CTi.l, dated the ir,fh October, lO.'iS, from the Fteeretary, to, 
the Government of Oris.ni, Education OejMrtment, Cuttack. 

Nulrject: —I’noTECTiov for tiir sF.uirTTLTrRAL industby. 

I am directed to in\ ite .% reference to paragraph 2 of my letter No. 547.5-E., 
dated tho 10th A\igust, 19.38, and to forward a supplementary reply to tho 
questionnaire. 

48 a 
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Sbbicultuuaj, ENQtTiny (Handi.oom TmiusTRv) Qubstionnairk bob Local 

Governments. 

1. (a) 47,418. 

(i) 807. 

(ii) 584. 

(iii) 4.5,9.37. 

2.5. Tlie .stfitcmcnt is furni.shed herewith. 

26. It has heoii ascertained from the leading silk mcrcdiant.s that present 
duties on imiiorted silk i'ahries, artificial silk goods and mixtnros have 
proved henclii ial to handlooni weavers. 

29. No such help is rendered at present. 

31. Tlie demand for natural .silk is increasing. 

32. Mysore and Tlcngal aro the sources of supply of raw mulberry silk. 
Singhbhnm, Gaya. Saiiibalpur and Eastern State.s Agency arf iua.in sources 
of .supply of Tiusar cocoou.s. Correct figures are not available. 

Hr.rhampur Centre. 

Pilk saree—7 yards x 48". 





Tasar 

Saroe—7 

yards x 48". 







Cost price. 


Sale price. 

Weavers’ 

wa"C8 

. 

Year. 

Silk. 

Tasar. 

Silk 

• 

Tasar. 

Silk 


Tasar. 


Kh. 

A. 

lU. A. 

Ks. 

A. 

Rb. a. 

Rb. 

A, 

Rfl 

A. 

1934 . 

8 

8 

5 10 

18 

4 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1935 , 

7 

10 

6 10 

17 

6 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1936 . 

8 

12 

6 10 

18 

8 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1037 . 

10 

4 

5 10 

20 

0 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1938 . 

10 

0 

9 0 

19 

12 

1.3 4 

8 

0 

3 

0 




Silk 

chaddar 

—90" 

x48". 








ia.sar chaddar 90" 

x48". 





1934 . 

3 

2 

2 4 

7 

13 

4 13 

4 

0 

2 

0 

19.35 . 

2 

13 

2 4 

7 

8 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

19.36 . 

.3 

4 

2 4 

7 

16 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1937 . 

3 

13 

2 4 

8 

8 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1938 . 

3 

12 

3 10 

8 

7 

6 2 

4 

0 

2 

0 




Silk 

dhoti 

5 yds 

x4,8". 








'I'asaj- Dhoti - 


.x48". 





1931 . 

0 

5 

4 2 

13 

10 

7 9 

6 

0 

t) 

s 

19.35 . 

5 

11 

4 2 

1.3 

0 

7 9 

6 

0 

2 

8 

1936 . 

C 

8 

4 2 

13 

1.3 

7 9 

6 

0 

2 

8 

1937 

7 

9 

4 2 

14 

14 

7 9 

6 

0 

2 

8 

1938 . 

7 

7 

6 10 

14 

12 

10 1 

6 

0 

2 

S 
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Sambalpur Centre. 



Tasar Sareo—6 yd-s. x 44". 



Cost pride. 

Sale pride. 

Weavers’ wage*. 

Year. 

Silk. Tuat. 

Silk. Tasar. 

Silk. Tasar. 


Ks. A. 

Be. A. 

Re. A. 

19,M . 

3 8 

7 0 

3 8 

I9;k5 . 

3 8 

7 0 

3 8 

1930 . 


• •• ••• 


1937 . 

3 8 

7 0 

3 8 

1938 . 

6 0 

9 0 

4 0 


Tasar 

Dhoti—5 yds. x 44*. 


. 

1 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1935 . 

1 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1936 . 


... 


19.37 . 

1 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1938 . 

2 0 

4 8 

2 3 


Tasar shirting—11 yds. x 36". 


1934 . 

3 0 

6 0 

3 0 

193.5 . 

3 0 

6 0 

3 0 

19:30 . 



... 

1937 . 

3 0 

6 0 

3 0 

1938 . 

3 8 

6 8 

3 0 


(.1) Lcffrr No. 127/,, (Mrd the 19fh Noremher, 10/19, from the .Assi-ttont 
l^errctar}!, Tariff poard, to the Secrctari/ to Government of Orissa, 
Education Pepartitic>it, Cuttack. 

T nin <liroct«‘(l tx) iitvite your attention to this ofTico circular letter No. 
544, dated tlip ‘24lh May, W-Tft, with which w'a.'i forwarded a copy of tho 
Cenor.al Questionnaire ia'^ued by tho Board on tho .sTihjLy;t of tho Sericultural 
Enquiry and to say tjiat the Board has not yot Is-en furnished with the 
replies of the Vrovineial Oovernment to that Questionnaire. A eopy of 
the loiter tocetlier with a copy of the Questionnaire, referred to, is onelo.s^ 
for facility of reference. T .am to request that the rcqilies t<i tho Qbiestionnairo 
may kindly be expedited. I may add that the enquiry is now in its last 
stages and it would convenient to the Board if it could havo the replies 
of the Provincial Government as early as possible. 


(5) Letter No. rH.'iO-'D., dated the lith Pecember, 1099, from the f/ecretary 
fa Government of Orissa, Development Department, Cuttack. 

Suh/fct.—ENQriHT BY THE Tahttt Bo.\nn TiEOMiDiNc PKOTF.cmoN OK REnicnr,- 

TUKAL nAMDLOOM INIIVSTnY. 

With reference to Mr. Mohd. Nnzrullah’s letter No. 1274, dated the 1 nth 
November, in.ld, T am directol to say that such information a.s is available 
regarding the sericultural handlooin industry in tho province was furnished 
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to you with ray letters No. 5475-E., <lated the 10th AuRUst, 1908, and 
No. 6743-E., dated the 15th October, 1908. No further inloruialion on the 
subject is available. 

2. As llie Tariff Hoard are aware this Province was formed only on tho 
lot April, 1906. There is no informataon in the olDcos of this Government 
on the various points raised in the quostioimaire. To oolleet information 
now would involve tho sun’cy of the whole .silk iiidu.stry for which thi.s 
Oovornment have not at pre.sent the requisite st.aff. In tho eircumstanees 
tho Government of Orissa regret that they are unable to reply to tho 
General Questionnaire issued by the Board. Tho delay in replying to tho 
Board's letter is regretted. 


(6) LeUe.T No. 7M6-D., dated the 19th Jteeemhcr, lO.lft, from the Secretary, 
to Government of Orissa, \Pevelopineiit Dciiartmeni, Cuttack. 

With referonee to your letter No. C13, dated tho 17th June, 1938, I am 
directed to say that the Government of Orissa regret that it is not possible 
for them to answer to tho Questionnaire is.sued by the Board for Importers 
and Traders for tho reasons slated in paragraph 2 of my letter dated tho 
14th Deoembor, 1938. 


24. Goveromeot of Sind. 

(1) Letter No. 575-C.j dated the ISth July, 103/i, from the Government of 
Smd, Finatvee DciHirtmeni, Karachi. 

Subject :— Pboteciion to the SEuicrtiun.M. Lvucstry. 

With reference to your letter No. olO, dated the 14th May, 1938, on the 
subject noted above, 1 am directed to .state that in this Province the silk 
weaving industry exists intiinly in two districts, viz., Sukkur and Karachi. 
As, however, the time allowed for the cnilection of tho ncceessary information 
was so short, it has been possible to collect details in respect of the Sukkur 
District only and these, w'ilh .six spare copic.s, are enclosed heri^with. 


Answers to Questiox.s for TiOesL Governments. 

Information relates to Sukkur District. 

1. (a) Total number of Handloom Weavers: — 

63 Weavers in handUxvm factories. 

746 Weavers in inollusil. 

809 

(i) 63 arc doing work in silk. 

(ii) same number in cotton and silk. 

(iii) 746 Weavers in cotton only. 

(1)1 Since 1934 two silk weaving factories li.avc .sprung up. 

2. Haw materials arc obtained by silk weavers from Bombay, Surat and 
Amritsar. Many mntcriils ar.' imported although .some aro manufactured 
in India. Price per lb. of .silk is B.s. 5. 

3 A' 4. No information is available. 

5. The various operations n.entioned aro made by the family members 
of tho weavers hut tho dyeing is done separately by tho dyer. 

6. For warp generally 2/10’s .spun silk ia used. 

For weft generally 8()’s spun silk is used. 

7. In small factories the weavers are the owners and have nothing to do 
with merchants but tbo individual weavers have to depend upon tho 
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morchaiite. Weavers mai^y times do not gcL a fair deal under this system. 
The H'cuv(>rs obtain larf^c iMiins of money from mere bants on loan for repay¬ 
ment ol wliieli the poor wopvcr.s have to toil throuxhont their life. Tf Goverii- 
inont would finance tho In|duslry as merehant.s do there will be a real benefit 
to weuve^rs. 

8. Not all (’lasses are noven in Sukkur. Tho cla.sscs which they weave 
are Nos. 2, 8, 8 only. 

9 . 400 yards per day TIpndloom factories, nothing less from moffusil. 

10. Not definite. 

11. Spun silk and Ca.shtnere silk. 

12. Varying. 

13. Not known. 

14. For Dar.va called int this ns “ Kanege ” and .suitings. 

15. From llomhay, Rurut, Amritsar merchants through middlemen. 

16. No. Not now. 

17. Through all ways. 

18. 19 & 20. Not known. 

23. Art .silk is slowly replacing raw .silk owing to tho cheapness of 
articles. 

29. No, not known so f.ar in Rukkur district. 

30. Sold in Sind, Punjalf, Bomba.v and Fnitcd Provinces. 

31. Demand for natural silk i.s decreasing. 


(2) Litter No. 575-C., dotedl ilm SSrd Jvly, lOSS, from the Chief Secretary 
to the (j'ifernmeiit of Sind, Karachi, 

Subject :— pROTKCitoN TO THE Seeicci.tcral iNnUSTRT. 

In continuation of this Department’s letter No. 575-0., dated the 13tH 
July, 1938, on the subject noted above, I am directed to enclose the required 
infonnation, with six spare ebpies, in respect of the Karachi district. 

2. As regards the general questionnaire on the Sericultuial industry, I 
am to state that tliere is no puch industry in Sind. 


Answers to Questions foe Locai, Goveenments. 

Information relates to Karachi District. 

1. (o) Total number of Hattidloom Weavers—200. 

(i) 50 are doing work (n silk. 

(ii) 70 arc doing work <n Cotton and Silk. 

(iii) 100 are doing work an Cotton only. 

(6) Yes, slightly by nlmut 20 weavers. 

2. Silk i.s obtained and pulrcbased by the deah'rs who actually engage 
the weavers. Weavers do not purchase on tlieir own. Kvcii those weav(U's 
that are few in number, that do the work iiidoiK'ndently purchase silk or 
other .such m.aterials from the dealers and shop keepers lliat are the solo 
manufacturers of Tatta .Silken G(M>ds. 

R.S. 6-6 to Rs. 7 per lb. pl^s annas 4 freight charges. Raw silk from 
Multan and Amritsar. 

Rs. 5 to R.s. 6 per lb. Silk yarn from Multan. 

Spun yarn is never used by them. 

Rs. 8 for 10 lbs. artificial .silk from Ivaiachi. 
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Real gold Rs. 4i por lb., imitative gold Rs. 11 per lb. gold thread from 
Bombay, Surat and sometimes from Framo. 

The ubovoiiieiitioncd articlea aro purchased from wholesale dealers from 
variou.s place.s. 

Raw silk used made in India. 

Silk yarn u.se<l made in India. 

Spun silk never used. 

Artificial silk used made in China or Japan. 

Gold thread list'd made in Surat or Franco. 

3 & 4. No inforumtion is available. 

C. (i) By ladie.s in Purdah. 

(ii) By gents. &. ladic.s but not by weavers. 

(iii) By ladies. 

(iv) luidies and gents, other than weavers. 

6. Pure silk. 

7. The organi.sutiori of tho industry is still in the hands of raorcliants. 
Weavers get Rs. 7 to Its. ,‘1.5 per month, lu’cording to nature of work and 
tliR work finished. Kach weaver is paid for nmterial finished, e.ij,, a 
weaver when finishes a piece of G yards comprising of .36 yards total length 
gets about R.s. 30 on that. Tt will take him 4 days for arranging the 
h.andlooins and about three to four days for setting. A weaver can produce 
about IJ to 2 yard.s of such a finished klioss in a day of about 9 hours. 

8. (1) Yes, (2) No, (3) No, (4) if ordered, (5) No, (C) No, (7) Yes, (8) No, 
(9) Yes, (10) if ordered and (11) \'es. 

9. In all about 10,000 yards produced per year. 

10. For SUk. —7 days for setting and arranging and n/2ito 2 yards 
per day is tho weav ing eapai ity. 

For Gold thread .—About J yard weaved per day of about 9 hours. 

11. Mostly pure silk is used in quantity of about 10 to 12 niaunds por 
year. 

12. For a piece of 36 yards x 20 inches, price varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 
per yard according to the qualify. 

]3. Ahout Rs. 60,000 per year. 

14. Tliey do not use at all. 

15. Purcliaso through their employers who aro also the merchauts. 

16. No. 

17. Silk i.s purch.ascd directly by the merchants and not by weavers. 

18. China silk in their opinion is .superior to Bhukhara or Kashinoro 
silk if tho s.amo is ea.sily and conveniently obtainable. 

19. Silk yarn obtained is not sold. If sorhid yarn is obtainable, weavers 
will certainly take nJvantvige. 

20. Silk is supplied by the manufaeturers to the weavers. 

21. Information is not available. 

22. Indi.aii silk is more easy to wind. No new method of re-reeling has 
so fur been introduced. 

23. Imported artificial silk is cheaper than raw silk but raw silk ia 
preferred. 

24. Spun silk is not used at all. 

26. Information Is not available. 

27. One now fuciory has been started in Tatta owing to partners 
dividing. 

28. (1) Raw material Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per yard. 

(2) One pie or ,V anna per yard. 

(3) 12 annas for 36 yards. 
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(4) Tls. 10 to U3. 30 for 36 yards. 

(5) 8 anna.s to one rupee for 36 yards. 

(6) Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 pei maohino for 30 yards. 

Weavers aro paid por piece of 30 yards. Money is always given in 
advance. 

They are paid from Rb. 10 to Rs. 30 per piece of 36 yards. 

29. Manufacturers or even weavers do get loan or other such help frora 
Co-operativo Societie-s. But they never get the help in obtaining raw silk. 

.30. Sold in Tatta and mo-stly in Sind. Sometimes orders from various 
places in India are al.so received. 

31. Demand is slightly decreasing. 

.32. As mentionerl above in question and answer No. 2. 

33. Information is not available. 

34. Information is not available. 


(.3) Letter No. 575-C., doled the Srd .iupi/sf, t'.ian, from the Secrelary, to 
(luvernment i>f tfind, Finance Department, Kuraciti. 

S\lhjrrt :—PnOTECTlON TO THE SkRICCI-TORAL iNDnSTRT. 

In continuation of this Department’s letter No. 575-(.)., dated the 23rd 
July, 1938, on the sulijoft noted above, I am directed to reply as under: — 
(a) (>i/c.sfioini(iii'c for Impoiters ami Traders .—The information 
available at present .shows that there .are no direct importer,s of raw silk in 
Sind. The mill.s and craftsmeu using .silk yarn generally obtain their 
requirements through importers at Romboy and elsewhere. 

(b) Questiannairii. for silk and art silk goods mannfaeliirers .—'The 
netossaty information, is being collected and will be supplied in duo course. 

(4) Letter No, .573-1'., djnfcd the 31st August, 193S, from the Chief Secretary, 
to Government of Sind, Firuince Department, Karachi. 

Suliy'eef pKwTECTioN TO THE Sericui.tcral Indcstrt. 

In continuation of this Department’s letter No. 575-C., dated the 3rd 
August, 1938, on the sUbiect noted above, I am directed to state that efforts 
were made to obtain tlio neces.sary information regarding silk and art 
silk goods but without success as the manufacturers aro not prepared to 
disclose it. 


25. Government of Delhi. 

(1) Letter No. 3107, dotted the 11th July, 1933, from the Chief Commissioner, 

Delhi. 

With roforenco to your letter No. 639, dated tho 27tli Juno, 1938, 
fortvarding a quostiounaire intended for mills mainly engaged in tho manu- 
factnro of silk and artificial .silk good.s, I have tho honour to say that thero 
are no such mills in tlic Delhi Province. 


(2) Letter No. 873S-L. S. G., dated the 23rd July, 1933, from the Chief 

('ommissioner, Delhi. 

Subject :—Vro\’oset> ijionti.ndation of protection for the Sf.ricut.turai, 

Industry. 

With refeienco to tho correspondence ending with .vour letter No. 61.3, 
dated tho 17th .Tune, 1038, on the subject noted above, T have the honour 
to forward seven copies of the replies to tho questiniinairo of tho Tariff 
Board relating to thq handloom industry, received with your letter No. 610, 
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dated the 14th May, 193fi. No separate opinions in writing have been 
received from tho ioprescntative.s of the handloom industry but their views 
have been incorporated in tiio replies. 

2. As tlierc is no sericultural industry at present in operation in Delhi, 
it is not pos.sible to furnish tho information desired in tho questionnaire 
received with your letter No. &14, dated the 24Lh May, 1938. 


(Han’dloom Industry). 


HepUea to Qufxtionnain’ for lornl Oovfmment. 


1. (a) The total number of handlooms in Delhi Province so far as it ha.s 
been possible to ascertain, is 1,6()0, out of which 870 are working at present 
employing about 740 wliolotimo and 400 parUtime weavers: — 

(i) The numher of weavers engaged in weaving pure silk is about 20. 

(ii) There arc no weavers in this area who are regularly engaged in 

weaving cotton and silk mixed fabriea of tho description. 

(iii) Tho total number of weavers engaged in the production of cotton 
goods only, is about 1,120. 

(h) Tho figures for 1934 are not. .ivailable. As a result of a survey under¬ 
taken, thoro wore found to be 697 wholotime and 364 part-time weavers 
in 193.5, as compared to 740 and 100 ro.spoetivoly, in 1938. 

2. The silk weavers obtain their raw material in spun silk and artificial 
silk yarn through tho local merchant who acts as a middleman. The .earns 
used by these weavers are imiiorted. Haw .silk, silk yarn and gold thread 
aro not consumed by tho local industry generally. 

The prt'vent prices paid by the weavers for the spun silk and artificial 
silk yarn are b.s follows : — 

Spun silk 2/210s • Rs. 6-8 per lb. 

Artificial silk yarn—160 l)oiiier -12 annaa 6 pies per lb. 

3. Yes. Staple yarn i.s being brought into use by the local weavers in 
iiicroascd (juautity. On an average, the proportion of staple yarn utilised 
generally constitutes 40 per cent, of the total consumption. 

The Japanese staple yarn i.s mostly in u.sc. The local current rates are: — 

Per lb. 


2/.T03 
2/40.S 
2/OOs 
2/80s 
2/130s 


Rb. a, p. 
0 15 0 
10 6 
12 6 
14 0 
19 0 


4. Owing to high lustre and comp.nrativo cheapjies.s, tho staple fibre fabrics 
have already captured tho market to a fairly large extent, and it is 
legitimately feared that silk will receive a set-hack at lea.st if it i.s not 
actually ousted from the market. 

5. (i) A (ii) The opov.ations involved in twisting, and boiling off are not 
undertaken locally. 

(Ui) Dyeing of silk yarn is Iming done by agencies other tluan the weaver 
himself, according to consumptivo demand. 

(iv) While ■ doubling is done by thread balling establishments locally, 
winding and warp preparation .are undertaken by the weaver him.self. 

6. Spun silk, Tvissar silk and Karandi silk (waste silk) are mostly used 
for both warp and weft. 
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7. The ntinibor of weavers enpiagcd in weaving silk is comparatively 
small in this provincej. Tho industry in this province too is, financed by 
moi-ehants who advance loans in the shape of j'nrn and purchase the entire 
finished product. The weavers at present earn barely their living wage. 
It would be far better if tho weavers who are principally cottage workers, 
were assisted in the purcba.se of raw materials at market rates and in tho 
disposal of their finisneil products at roniunerativo pri(*s, through some 
well organised co-oporitivc movement. 

8. The cla.s.sos of elotth at present woven locally are: — 

(i) Saree.s, 

(ii) Lungis, and 

(iii) Suitings and shirtings. 

There arc no such qualities of hand-woven cloth produced in this province 
as enter into competition with imported products, except in the case of 
summer .suitings which have been recently introduced on a limited scale. 

0. The total estimated output in yards of silk and artificial silk goods 
was 20,000 only in 1937, 

10. There .sro no reli.able statistics maintained in this direction. Tho 
daily estimated average production in each category is, however, represented 
by the following statement; — 

Kinds of yarn used. Average daily production. 

Real silk, Tussar, merserisod j-arn and 10 to 12 yards of woll-pickcd cloth 
staple yarn. cont.aiiiing about 60 to G4 picks 

per inch. 

Art silk and staple yarps . . 8 to 10 yards of well picked cloth 

containing about 60 to 61 picks 
por inch. 

Ordinary mill-made cotton yarn . . 10 to 12 yards of cloth containing 

50 to 60 picks per inch. 

Hand-spun yarn woven nn pit loom . 8 to 10 yards of cloth containing 

40 to 50 picks per inch. 

11. Tho varieties of silk generally used have aJreiuly been mentioned under 
item 6 above. There are no roliable figuras av.ailahle to indicate the quantity 
of silk of the various <iuaIitios consumed in the local industry. 

12. The prepared pieces of shirting and suitings generally measure 30 
yards X 30-31 inches— 

(i) For the hxMlIly produced .spun silk suitings, prices vary from 
H.S. 1-14 to Rs. 2-8 a yar<l. 

(ii) For the Icxally prodncetl 'JVssar silk suitings, prices vary from 

Us. 1-2 to Rs, 1-9 per yard. 

(iii) For the locifily produced Karandi suitings, prices vary from 

annas 10 to annas 14 per yard. 

13. The v.aluo of the total annual production of silk gcKxls in Delhi for 
1937, is e.stiinated at R.s. 25,000. 

14. Spun silk is mostly used for the production of sarees, sliirtiiigs and 
suitings. 

15. The weavers are sjupplied with yarn mostly by the cloth merchant and 
in some cases, such supiply is obtained directly from dealers in yarn who 
thus act as middlemen. 

16. Tho yarn merchants allow no credit to the weavers. 

17. Silk merchants .siting as importers’ agents sell directly to weavers 
in bundles of o lbs. and 10 lbs. each. 
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18. Tho Indian silk compares favourably with imported varieties in so 
far as more quality is concerned. Tho merchants hold tho view that tho 
qualities of silk ordinarily available in tho local market and imported from 
manufacturing centres like Ludhiana, Amritsar, Surat, Bhagalpur and 
Murshidabad, poK.sess les-s lustre and softness tlian tho foreinn qualities 
selling at the same price. 

ly. No sorting or grading of yarn is practised locally. Only graded yarns 
aro imported into Delhi. 

20. The cloth merchant acting as a middleman advances silk yarn to 
approved weavers who return tlie finished article to him for marketing 
purposes. The work is done on a contract basis, and the weaver reccivoe 
from an anna to two annas per yard according to the quality and nature 
of tlio article produced. A part of tho wages i.s paid to tho weaver in 
advance. Deductions are, of course, made from the payment for defective 
work. 

21. Delhi does not import any raw silk. 

22. The silk rearing industry is not in operation in Delhi. 

2.'!. There is little trade of importance in raw .silk lo<'4illy. Tho comi>eti- 
tion olfored by artifi<ial silk yarn is, however, steadily repia<ung pure silk 
yarn in tho market. 

24. Tho view held both by tho weavers and the merchiints is that tho 
foreign spun silk which rofiuiros no re-rcoling, twisting or degumming, i.s 
more economical in use than tho Indi.in raw silk av.nilahio in hanks. Tho 
present rate of duty is held to be insufficient to protect tho Indian product. 

25. Tho hand weaving indu.stry in silk i.s not more than two years old 
and, therefore, no conipar.stivo figures regarding prices and wages aro 
available. 

20. Tho view held locally is th.at any increase in the duty on im|>ort<vl 
silk should ho accompanied by an incrcu.se in the duty on imported silk 
manufactures. Tho present dutic.s, on impimtod .silk fabrics, artificial silk 
goods and mixtures, have proved beneficial to some extent to handloom 
Weavers. The advantages will be increased if the duties on imported silk 
and silk good.s were increased. 

27. The following f.-U'tories have come into cxistonco subsequent to tho 
grant of protection to the serioultural industry combine<l with tho levy of 
protective duly on imported silk fabrics: — 

(i) The Delhi silk and woollen mills are working in Qarolhagh as a 
jirivate enterprise with a capital of about Us. 1.5,000. 

(ii) The Divaker Textile Milks Limited are under eon.struction at 

Silampiir. It is a joint slock company limited by 3hare.s with 
an authorised capital of Us. lakhs which has been fully 
subscribed. 

(iii) Tho Fancy Silk and Small-w.are Weaving Mills Limited, aro 

working at Khyhcr Pas.s. It is a joint stock cximpany limited 
by shares with .an authorised capital of Us. 1 lakh, of which 
Us. 87,975 have been subscribed. 

(iv) Messrs. Mebra and Company have establi.shed a manufactory at 

Darya Gunj, for tho production of silk and artificial silk tapes, 
with an invc.stnicnt of about Us. 25,000. 

Tho manufacturing est.nhlishments use imported raw material for ron.sons 
of uniformity, better lustre, onsior ro-reeling. and cheapness. Tho additional 
advantage in using tho imported raw material is provided by yam on 
cboosc.s roady for warping pnrposes, and on pirns to fit the shuttle of the 
bvim ready for weaving, to .save wast-ige which otherwise would tend tO| 
increa.so tho ultimate cost of production. 
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28. The following tabular statement furnishes the approximate cost of 
manufacture of typical articles of silk cloth of local production; — 


Description 
of cloth. 

Cost of 
raw 

material. 

Twisting 

and 

wine ing 
char 

Dyeing 

charges. 

Weaving 

charges. 

Cost 

of 

labour. 

Other 

inciden¬ 

tal 

costs 

including 

finishing 

charges. 

Total 

cost. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

As p. 

As. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

As. 

P. 

As. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Coating, 

3r X 30". 

32 

0 0 

6 0 

4 0 

2 6 6 

2 

0 

8 0 

35 10 

0 

Shirting, 

31" X 30". 

16 

0 0 

3 0 

-• 

1 14 0 

1 

6 

6 0 

17 8 

6 

Baree, 

44’ X 6*. 

4 

0 0 

0 9 

2 0 

0 7 6 

1 

0 

2 0 

4 14 

0 

Tahmat fancy, 
44' X 2i'. 

2 

4 0 

1 0 

4 0 

0 4 9 

1 

0 

1 6 

3 0 

3 


29. So far the coKiperative movement havS done little to finance the 
handloom weaving industry generally in this province. 

30. The consumptive deimand in Delhi is considerable and the products 
find an almost ready markpt locally. 

31. The demand for natural silk, owing principally to its higher cost, is 
on the decrease. 

32. Delhi is not a centre for the consumption or redistribution of raw 
silk. 

33. As at present, there is little turnover from imported to indigenous 
silk in Delhi. 

34. Nothing in particulfir. 


26. Government of the North Western Frontier Provinces. 

Letter No. S00301!)I rfafrd the 10th June, 1038, from Secretary to 
Government, N.-W. F. P., Jltevelopment Departments, Peshawar. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 510 and 544, dated the 14th and 24th 
May, 1938, respectively, I im directed to state that as thei-e is no Sericulture 
industry in this Province, the Provincial Government have no comments to 
offer on the set of questionnaires forwarded with your letters under 
reference. 


27. Government of Burma. 


(1) Letter No. 579, dated the 8th June, 1038, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Dinird, to the Secretary to Government of Burma, lievenue Depart¬ 
ment, Bangoon. 


I am directed to refer le the Government of India in the Department of 


Commerce Resolution No. 
the Tariff Board has been 
tion of protection for tlile 


28-T. (2)/38, dated the 9th April, 19.38, in w'hich 
llirected to enquire into the necessity for continna- 
Soricultural Industry provided by the Indian 
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Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, which will expire on. tins 
31st March, 1939. 

I am therefore directed to forward herewith two questionnaires relating 
to that Industry and to rerjiiefit tliat, if the Geveruraent of Uurma are 
interested in tliis enquiry, replie-s with six spare copies may be sent so as 
to reach the Hoard’s office at Poona not later than August l.st. 


(2) Letter No, 101-K. K.jmi (1550), doled the 2Srd September, 19S8, from 
the Government of Ilunim, Depoituient oj Coinmeice and Jndutiti'y 
(Commerce liranch). 

Subject; —Question of coniinuino the pnoTEOTioN afforded to the 
SER1CU1.TUUAI, INDUSTHY AFTER THE 31 ST M-ARCH, 1039. 

With reference to your letter No. 579, dated the 8th Juno, 1938, I am 
directed to forward, for your information, 6 copies each of— 

(i) roplie.s to the General Questionnaire ^excepting Que.stioua 

Mos. 64, (58 and 73), pixqiuiod by the Director of Agriculture, 
Burma, and 

(ii) replies to the Questionnaire relating to the liandloom Industry, 

prepared by the Superintendent, Cottage Industries, Burma, 
and to say that replies to Questions Nos. 54, 68 and 73 of the 
General Questionnaire will bo furnished .shortly. 

2. With reference to the latter portion of your telegram* No. 989, of 
tho 19th instant, I am to inform you that the question of holding a 
separate enquiry in Burma is under eon.sideriition, and that, therefore, thi.a 
Goverumeut does Dot propose to ask tho Board to visit Burma. 

3. 1 am to request that you will bo so good as to furnish this Government, 
with the approval of tho Governmeqt of India, with four copies of your 
Board’s Uoport, when it is published. 


Enclosure I. 

Answer to General Qiiedionnaire rehfina to Srrieultural Enquiry furnished 
by the Enlomuloyitt, Burma, Mundalay. 

1. There nro expansions in Lciktho, Shwobandaw, Kulama and Wettigan. 
No survey of tho roarers or the land under mulberry ha.s been taken. 

In Burma no separate industries as, cwoon producing (rearing), reeling, 
and mulberry cultivation (lor selling leaves to rearers) oxi.st. Then again 
no one appears to be entirely depiMidant upon Serioulturc aloni!, though it 
may the main occupation. Perhaps the number of rcurors may approach 
1,000 in all. 

2. No bu.sincss organi.sation exists hero. 

3. No figure.s for the maximum produrtion of (i) cocoons, (ii) raw silk 
are available as there is no organised industry. 


Chinese silk content 


Grain average. 
4-6 

Japanese silk content . 


404 

Mayinyo hybrids Nistid 

• 

2-3 

Maymyo hybrids Nismo 


3-2 

Maymyo hybrids Nistan 

>- 

2-5 


6. Mulberry feeding silk worms. 


Not printed. 
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6. This means a buildinc constnictod fnr ooniniorcial puri)oso. Tlio 
cost of buildiiiKs as built by tHe Government cannot be taken for comparisons. 


Race. 

Nunlher of 
dayi from 
hat.( hing 
to apmniiig. 

Number of 
cocoons 
to a pound. 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier. 

Nistid 4lh 

26'4 

505-7 

400 

131 

Nismo 

2K-3 

608-3 

650 

131 

Nistid 1st . 

2f)-0 

5.56 6 

350 

12i 

Nistid .3rd . 

2l(i-7 

518 

3.5.5 

141 

Nistid 2nd 

. 2>1 

535-1 

400 

151 


8. No change in llie melhijd has been adopted. 

0. The worms wore imijorted originally. Now the seed is locally 
produced. No separate oraanisatioiis of seed pr.oduction and cocoon 
production exist. 

Only stiff, compact cocoons are selected for seed. Then the longevity 
and healthy condition of moths are considered. Only eggs from these moths 
.are used for seed. Later iiiollhs are niicro.seopically exaiiiiiicil. 

10. There is no legislation regarding dislrihution of disease free eggs. 
The Department distribute only eggs .selected as in 9. 

11. Multivoltine —eight broods in a year 1 oz. of seed produces 
approximately 3.'),100 worms 

Figures for total number iof ounces of sei'd reared in the province ara 
not available. 

12. Univoltine Italian race introduissl in 102.) is more or levs acclimatized, 
but it is not done as a commercial proposition, i.c,, not lor rearing on a 
commercial .scale. 

To maintain this race the eg’.gs have got to ho artilieially hibenuated by 
refrigeration. 

I. 3. As in No. 0. 

For the prevention of pclt)rino di.sease care is taken not to introduce 
outside worms. Precaution l)y mo roscopie exnmin.ition followed by disin¬ 
fection of eggs as well as tbo roaring bou.so and the ajjplia.nee.s are carried 
out as routine work. 

II. So far as the Departbiontal worms are eoneerned the wastage due 
to diseases is negligible. The jirivate indigeiiou.s rearers suffer a lot from 
epidemics but no figures are available. 

These rearers are urged tjo rear tho disease-free egg’s supplied free by 
the Department. 

15. Mulberry leaves are tllie only leaves fed to worms in llurma and 
without exception tho rearer himself grows his own mulberry on his own 
land. No caso of a piece of land being rented for mulberry cultivation is 
known. 

Cost of cultivation of 1 at re. Busli mulberry of 4,840 bushes yields 
9,000 lbs. leaves. 

Pa. A. 

Preliminary clcaranccj..30 0 

Ploughing . ...... 48 

Harrowing . ...... 48 

Cost of 20 earl-loads of inanuro (F. Y. M.) . . 20 0 

Cutting setts and pl.-ijnliiig (2 men and 10 women 

for .3 days) ...... 12 0 

Four primings (2 men for 4 days) . . 1,5 0 

Four intorcultures (2 men and 2 hullocks for .3 days) 18 0 

Hand weeding (6 wonicn for 5 days a time) . . 18 12 


Total 


122 12 
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Recurring oxpenHiturps— 

Digging out r(X>t,s (0 men for •! days) . 

Four prunings. 

Four intoroultiirea ...... 

Two hand wcodings. 

Cost of manure (10 carts) .... 

Total 

Tree mulberry—1 acre = 70 trees. 

Yield of leavcs= 5,400 lbs. 

1st year Preliminary elcaraneo . . . . 

Digging pits. 

IManure. 

Planting and filling. 

Total 

Recurring expenditures— 

Digging and mulching. 

Four interculturcs. 

Total 

4 Weeding with scythe or dah . . . . 

2 men at annas 14 a day per be.ad for 2 days for 
4 times. 

Total 


Ifl. (n) Crnftin.g and growing medium licdgcs, 

(b) Inform.ition in 15. 

17. (i) No data, 

(ii) No data. 

18. No data. 

19. Not known. 

20. The majority of indigenous private roarers still continue on the 
old methods. There is no organisation for marketing yot. 

21. One ounce of seed yields 05,40) cocoons. 

One aero of mulberry yield.s 4.0,060 cocoons. 

No figures for univoUine and bivoltine are available. 

No data by which to .say if any improvement has occurred since las't 
Tariff Board Ilcport. 

22. Silk content of— 

Grains. 


Univoltino (Italian) , 
Multivoltine— 

. . . . 4'6 (rearetl at Maymyo) 

Burmese 

1-6 

Nistam . 

1-2 

My.so re . 

1-5 

Bengal . 

.... 1-2 

Crosses . . , 

, , . . 2-74 


Rb. 

A. 

10 

8 

15 

0 

18 

0 

18 

12 

10 

0 

72 

4 


30 

0 

14 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

79 

0 

7 

0 

18 

0 

25 

0 


25 0 


7 0 
52 0 
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2H. (a) & (b) The expenditures in nurseries will not noi’CS-suiily be purely 
for production of cocoons, because, expenditures such us supply of cuttings, 
layings of eggs, <sist of seed supply boxes, etc., arc all added up together, 
and arc not possililo to be separated out. 

24. Sale of ci>eoons is not practised hero. 

No data of annual prtKluxtion of (xx-oon in tho province is available. 

2o. Broeder always reels his cocoons. Never sells ecK'oons. 

(<() IIK.) Ihs. of eo<'oona yield ITS Ihs. reeled silk. 

(t) ITO lbs. of Cocoons yield 88'5 lbs. waste. 

20. There is no power driven raaeliinery. All is reeled by hand. 

27. Total t|Uantit,v of raiK' silk reeled in the previnte will bo approxi- 
tnafely 10,800 lbs. the average price being Rs. 4-2-G per lb. 

Waste produced is nut maikelable bore. 

4.281 cocoons are rwinirod to produce I lb. of raw silk. There is no 
fil.ature in tho province. Heeling is doii<- by h.and mostly by the indigenous 
niolbod. Very small proportlion is reeled by the treadle inuebitie. 

28 The indigenous motblod requires ver.v siniplo ccjuipinents ju.st an 
earthen [mt, a tripod, a fork and a reel wbi<b are all made at homo at tho 
cost of a few annas. An ex mrienced woman can reel about -30 to -54 lbs. 
of raw silk Working for abontt 0 hours. 

Tho Department adviKatc( the use of a freadlo reeling niaebine costing 
tib<nit Rs. 24 which <an reel t9 lbs, in about 8 lioni-s. 

A miiebino in use has bom working for about 6 years, though worn out 
parts have l)een replaced. 

29. No data, 

30. No information. 

31. No information, 

32. No information. 

33. Tn Burma the rearer himself is tho mulberry cultivator and reelch 
us well. There is no distinct bratiebes of the industry as onumeiated. 

3.). No filatures. 

35. (1) The resling girls iri nurseric.s are paid Its. 7 lo Rs S. They enlv 
work with the treadle reelind machine and they help with the sorting and 
clearing of cocoons as well as! the washing of nets and trays and other odd 
jobs. 

(2) T liave no Idea. 

(3) No facilities tor terbni|'al instrurtions are available in the proadneo, 
hut [K’ople who would like to Itake practical training in rearing and reeling' 
lire entei tniiied. 

36. No filatiirci 

37. No filature. ' 

.‘i8. No filature, 

39. No filature, 

40. No throwing as a hiisinicxs is tarried out here. 

41. The raw silk in Rnitiim is mainly Chinese, probahly iinporteil 
overland. (1) tho price of which is Rs. 4 16 io Rs, 5-27 per pound. (2) & (3) 
No informations in these eonr^ection are availnhlo, 

42. Rc-rceling Is done hy Indigenous private rearers, and the blcmi.shes 
Und detei ts are many in their silk. 

AVith the treadlo reeling ruaeliine the defects aro greatly reduced, still 
re-reeling has to ho done. 

43. The cost of rc-reeling the Chine.se raw silk common in Afandalay 
Is 2-3 annas per lb. and tlic loss is about 10 per cent. 

4f, Not known. 
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45. Only weavinf? in the province. Perhnp.s in Inrlia teimia guts, 
fishing lines, strings for musical iuslrumeiit« are maiiufaclurcd out ol raw 
silk. 

40. (1) Ml. 

(2) F*stimating the rearei-s to niiniher about a thnnsiind and pro<lu( ing 
5 viss of raw silk each, the total production must he somewhere round about 
;t,(l(X) viss or 10,8(XJ Ihs. 

17. Tlie annual production may he taken as lO.htX) Ihs, of raw silk 
.approximutoly and is consumed at home. There is no export and there is 
no .sy.stein fur marketing. 

4S. Xo export. 

41). .No data. 

5rt. Xo eoinparison ariaes. 

51. Nil. 

52. No data. 

55. Never imjnirted by me. 

51. tlliine;:<' raw silic, twisted and untwisted are the most common here. 

5.-1. No infonnatioii. 

.5fi. Cannot say. 

.57. The imported silk in this eounlrv is mainly Chine.^e. The .silk 
reeled by the indigonons method is ii'ed lor a pariuiilar l.vpe ot aenving 
and fotches almost as gixal a price as the importeil filiinO'C silk. Tho silk 
reeled by the treadle niai hino is al.'O as good as the Chinese’ .silk to tho 
weavers at .Imarafiura. 

58. I. ha.ve no idea. 

59. There are no Tasar, Muga and Fi i in this province. 

tit). 1 do not think any silk waste is im|iorteU into Burma. 

61. Silk waste including weight ot elirysalis eomes up to S.S h'i (rcr eoilt. 
Please seo No. 25. 

62. 'rhore is no market for .silk waste iioro. 

65. Tho private indigenous re.uers still keep on rearing a good .amount 
of indigenous mull ivulline worms nliieli lontain a vei y lugli pereionage ot 
floss, but according to their method of reeling the 6o-s is ineuriioraled into 
tho coarse thread. 

The .Agrii'iillural Dopartmi'iit has got onl,v hvbriii nurltivoltines and no 
pure multivoltines. Tbo diftVreuee.s in .silk rontmit between llui Dejiartmeiit 
hybrids and the indigenous multivoltines will be sisn in tho answer to 
question 22. 

64. No spinning plant exist in Burma. 

65. Xo filature. 

66. Burma never exported raw silk waste. 

67. No e.xport. 

68. Nil. 

09. Plea.se refer to this office Xo. .®62/2S-14, dated tho 25rd August, 
1938, where I have submitted th.at no protection seemed called for. 

70. No answer .seems nece.ssary. 

71. Cost of raw silk varies from Bs. 15 to Bs 19 per viss, and II to T1 
ticals of raw silk costing idjout Bs. 1-12 can be woven into a loiigyi which 
Bells at Rs. 1. 

72. 1 am not ablo to make any statement. 

73. Nil. 

74. T am not able to make an.v statement. 

The original copies of Ucncral Que.■^tionnaire are herewith returned. 
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Endosuro TI. 


.Ihjkv/'.s to Questionnaire retniani] tn the TlanJtoom Industrif in Burma. 

]■ (fi) Thci total imnihpr of persons whoso main or siiljsifliavv ocoupation 
is silk or cotton wcavin;;, has been estimated nt one lakh ami a half. Tho 
<'xa(‘t nnnihor ol weavers cni'a” al in w.-'iivint' cliU'eront rliissps of (»oods is 

iiot known. Cotton wcavinj^ is more wide-spread and employs more hands. 
Silk and lui.sed ^oods weavers fiirin less than 30 per ix-nt. ot the total. 

(I/) Yes. 


2. Frcjm the retail dealers Imported. Price of silk (warp) is Rs. y, 
welt Rs. 5, s|)nn .silk Ra. 4 and jirtifieial silk Ro. 1 to Rs. 1-8 a lb. 

3. No. 

4. No. Owing to their low ; wearing rpialities and comparatively high 
Iirice compared with real silk, jstaplc fibre goods do not lind favour with 
tho consumer. 


.'). Ry other agencies. 

(1. For warps, good finality hard twisted yarn is used, for weft untwisted 
or yarn with less twist is used. 

7. In Rurnia haiidlooin weavling is generally carried on by the agricul¬ 
turists as a subsidiary iiidustrr The weavers in most case.s work on their 
own. Rut in important weavind fcntros where tbi' industry is more tir less 
organised it is eiuitrolled by the tinaneiers. The )uesent sysiem cannot bo 
considered us a saiisi'actory nrrapgcmeiit. To mak* tIk' weaver indcpiuRlent, 
the only remedy .seents to he in organising weavers .societies on eo-operative 
lines. 

8. In this eonntry Inii'tyis ar^ the oidy elasi cf goods inaiiiifactuied, with 
a. small (|uantity of shirting and suitings. Silk langyis for ladies’ wear tnect 
with a eertain nnionnt of ci.inpi'lit ion from .Japan. 

9. Over I.oO.fHf) \ards ei silk Inngyis are produced annually. 

10. .4n average weaver takes a day to weave a piece of .silk hingyi which 
is 44" wide and 4 yards long. 

11. Oliiiiese silk i.s generally used. A small quantity of indegenous silk 
is lil.so used ill ecitalu localities 

12. The dimeii.sions of u piitee of lungvi arc 44" x 4 yards. The price 
ranges between R-. 7 8 and Rs. 14. 

13. Over 17> lakhs. 

14. \ .small (iiiaiitity of spun silk is used obiefly in the iiiaiuifacturc of 
suitings. 

l.r. Through middlemen. 

19. Yes. Mach weaver is given up to about Rs, RX) worth for a month. 

17. Through rei;ii!"is 

IS iF 19. Indian silk is not used to any appri'ciable estent in Riirrua. 

20. Yes. Silk is supidlcd t.t the weaver it the current market price 
and the finished article is lakcd back tri.iiu ! ”u at the prevailing market 
rate. Tlie merchants undertake to sell th(> finished article on bcliult ot tlio 
weaver merely to push the .sale of .'ilk yarn. 

21 & 22, As tbc silk used in Burma is mainly Cliine.se no opinion can be 
offered on the.se points. 

23 & 21. These questions do Inot arise in tho ca.se of Burma where very 
little artificial or spun silk u.sed at. prc.sent. 



of 

Price of finished 

Wagon of 


raw silk. 

article (lungyi.) 

labour. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1934 -3.5 

19 '1 v;«. 

7 0 a piece. 

1 0 a piece, 

1937-33 

f 28 

7 8 „ 

0 12 

49 A 
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26. A.s far a.s niiinia is ooiiceriiod tho iiiipositinn of prosoiit duties on 
importe<l silk fabrics has proved beneficial to llio handloom weaver to soiuo 
oxt-ent. 

27. No. 

Ra. A. 

28. Cost of Raw Materials ...... 6 0 

R.vein^ and oilier charges . . . . • .08 

Weaving <'li.ir(;e.s ....... 0 12 

Weavers are paid 12 annas [x-r piece of '1'l''x4 yards. 

29. C’o-npovativc Wcavin;i Six iciies do not exist in this ronntry. however, 
Govornnicnt assists tho weavers in oilier ways hy establi.shinK and financing 
a Textile Depot, an agency through which yarn and weaving accessories aro 
supplied to the weavers and their products disposed to tho traders and 
consumers. 

do. They aro sold at the place of nniniifactnre and aro also sent to other 
jilnces in the country. Freight aiul other incidental charges aro borne b.v 
the buyers. 

.^1. Tt has decreased compared with the years tiefore trade (lojiression set in. 

.'52. Tho (hud source of supply is China whic h supplied over 14,000 
maunds in iyd7-.'5d. The yearly local production is about ](l,8fl0 lbs. 

3.'3. Yes. In the case of Itiirmn more out of sentiment tci encourage homo 
industry than as a result of protection. 

34. In Rnrina sericulture is still in a backward state. The yield of local 
silk is not sufficient to meet even oiu'-tenth of the recpiircmcnts of the homcj 
weaving industry wlucli has to dc'iiencl mainly on outside sources for its 
supply of raw material. fTeiicc the conliiiuation of protcetion to tho 
sericadturo industry in this (.'ountry has an adverse elfeet on the silk weaving 
industry. 


(3) l.fUfT -Vo. 101-K. iliihd the ,hul yeretnbrr, 193.^, jrdm the 

Sccrelnrn, to tlic (loceniiui nf of hnnnn, Deiiartmerit vf t'limineree onil 
Indu.itrii. 

Subject .—Ot’t'snoN or contim'ikc rnE pnoxECTiON ArroiinKn to tub 
S r.rCICtT.Tl ICAt. rNDfSTIlY AFTER Till'. .’llST .M.tnCH, 19.'59. 

In continuation of my letter .No. 191-K. K./38, (Id.j!)), dated the 2,'5rcl 
September, lO.'ld, on the subject menlioiicd above, I am diicclcd to inform 
\ou that rcjilic's to (^msiioiis Nos. .>1 and 68 of the (feiioral Ouevlionmiiro 
c.annot, he funii^liccl as reciuiicc! on clw lines given in Table L.NYl of thcj 
Tariff Roard Report of Idd.'t. The classific.ntion of Chinese .silk followod by 
the Customs Authorities in Burma is on general lines, that is, Chinese Raw 
Silk—Piecct-goods—Silk yarn noils and warp.s- Thread for sewing and other 
sorts. 

.\s regards Qiicwtioii No. 73, I am to .sa,v that the following steps havo 
been taken hv the (lovcrninonf. of Rurm.a to improve tho Industry: — 

pi) Additional .Scricultural staff has Ixx>n employed and paid out of 
the see icultural grant rec’cived from the Government of India 
during the periocl 193o-3(> and 193C-37. 

(b'l Resc.nreli is being conductccl to discover— 

(i) the best types of gr.aftcd mulberry, and 

(ii) tho best yielding races of silkworms, i.e., those* .giving to highest 
percentage of silk and the longest filament b\ crossing. 

(e) A Stato seholar Inm been sent to Japan for tho study of sericulture 
and silk weaving. 

(d'l Training in soriciiltiire is given hy the Agricnltnra.l Department, 
(e) Instruction is being given in mctlicxls of improved reeling according 
to the rociuircmcnts of wcavcr.s at various .sericultural .stations. 
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28. Mysore Silk Association, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter from the Honorary President, the Mysore Silk Association,, 

Bwiigalore, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, dated the 22nd June, I'JJS. 

With reference to the press communique of the Indian Tariff Board 
inviting memorandum from interested bodies on protection to Silk Industry 
in India, I have the honour to submit the following. 

The importance of the Sericultural Industry, the prominent place it 
occupies in the agricultural economy of the country and its eminent fitness 
for protection by satisfying all the conditions prescribed by the Fiscal 
Commission having been fully recognised by the Tariff Board appointed by 
the Government of India in 1932 to report on this industry, it is unnecessary 
to dilate now on these points. All the facts relevant to the question of 
protection to the industry have been placed before the previous Tariff Board 
by the Mysore Silk Association in its notes as well as the evidence submitted 
by it to the Board. In urging before the Tariff Board the need for adequate 
protection to the industry this As.sociation prayed that protection at the 
undermentioned rates should be given for at least 16 years which v/as 
considered to be the minimum period required to effect economies and 
improvements in the cost of production so as to bring down the fair selling 
price of Mysore silk to the level of the selling price of imported foreign, 
particularly Chinese, silk. 

Duty originally 
asked for by 
the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Per cent. 

(1) Raw Silk.125 

(2) Silk Yarns, Noils and Warps, Silk Thread and 


Spun Silk .125 

(3) Artificial Silk Yarn and Thread .... 125 

(4) Silk Goods ........ 125 

(5) Silk Mixtures.• 100 

(G) Artificial Silk Goods .and Mixtures . . . 100 


2. In their report to Government, the Tariff Board found that the 
fair soiling prices of Indian Charka silk of first quality which corresponded 
to imported Canton Filature would be Rs. 6-2-6 per lb. and th.at of Indian 
Filature silk corresponding to the superior imported filature silk would be 
E,s. 6-10-9 per lb. and, on the basis of these figures and the then prevalent 
average price of imported Canton Filature and superior filature silks which 
were Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 4-3-6 per lb. respectively, the Tariff Board considered 
that the measure of protection needed by both the Indian charka silk 
as also Indian filatur(! silk would amount to Rs. 2-6 per lb. and recommended 
that protection should be given in the form of a specific duty of this amount. 
(Vide paragraph 184 of the Report.) They also further observed that if 
“ prices as represented by the rs-duty price of Rs. 3-11 per lb. of Canton 
Steam filature silk fall below this level, there, is a risk of our measure 
of protection proving inadequate. It will be necessary for tho Government 
of India to watch the course of price.s in order that they may applv the 
relevant provisions of the Safeguarding of Industries Act should the 
eircumstances demand it”. (Paragraph 207, page 174 of the KepoTt.) 
Though tho measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board was 
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less than that asked for by this Association as well as all iiersons interested 
ill the Silk Industry in India, even this modest proposal of theirs did not 
meet with the approval of the Government of India, who sanctioned the 
rates or protection only at the undermentioned rates; — 

Duty sanctioned. 

(1) Raw Silk.25 per cent, plus As. 14 per lb. 

(2) Silk Yarns, Noils and Warps, 26 per cent, on Silk Yarns including 

Silk Thread and Spun Silk. thrown silk warps, 25 per cent. 

only on Noils, Spun Silk and 
Sewing Thread. 

(3) Artificial Silk Yarn and Thread . 25 per cent, or As. 3 per lb. which¬ 

ever is higher. 

(4) Silk Goods.50 per cent, plus Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 

lb. according to quality. 

{5) Silk Mixtures .... 50 per cent, plus Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 

lb. according to quality. 

(6) Artificial Silk Goods and 50 per cent, ad valorem or 24 annas 
Mixtures. whichever is higher. 

3. In the course of the discussions on the Bill before the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly, when tho inadequacy of the protection proposed to 
be granted by the Government was poiiited out, tho then Ctomirorce JMeiuber, 
Tho Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, was pleased to give an as.surance that if the 
rates of duty proposed to bo levied by Govornment failed to achieve the 
object that the Government had in view, they would not fail to reconsider 
the position and that Government would not feci justified in allowing 
the protection given to silk to he defeated by further serious lowering of 
the prices. Tho contingency contcm]jlated by the Commerce Member, i.c., 
the further lowering of prices, having actually occurred, several repi’esonta- 
tions were made to tho Government of India by this Association from time 
to time strongly urging the raising of tho, dutie.s in accordance with the 
assurance given by Sir Joseph Bhore. A deputation consisting of tho 
Pre.sident of tliis Association, the Se.cretary of tha As.sociation, the 
President of tho Mysore Chamber of Commerce and another prominent 
sericulturist also wr.it(!d upon the Commerce and Industries Mombors of 
the Goveruraont of India at Simla in Soptcr.iber, 1930, and urged for 
enlianced protection to tlie industry. Though tliis representation wag 
strongly supported by some of tho leading Chambers of Conimerco in 
Madras .and Calcutta as also hy tho Jladras and Bengal Goveriimeuts, 
it is unfortunate that it did not receive favourable consideration at the 
hands of the Government of India. Copies of the repre.sentqtion3 made 
to the Government of India as also copie.s of tlie note submitted to tlio 
Commerce and Industries Members at the time when the Mysore 'VpUi,ation 
met them at Simla are herewith attached (E"iclosuro.s “ A ” to “ P ”) 
and a perusal of these notes is respectfully invited as they clearly explain 
the position. 

4. Since the abovementioned representations w'cre made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India there ha.s been no improvement in tho po.sitiori of the 
industry. The ex-duty price of Canton Filature silk corresponding to the 
first quality 'Mysore ebarka silk was R.s. 2-15-7 per lb. in Marcli last 
according to tho Government of India figures: and a,t the present day it 
would bo Rs. 2-8 per lb. (calculated on the in'osent selling price of 
Rs. .3-15-6 per lb. wdiicb includes a duty of 25 pei' cent, ad valorem plus 
14 annas per lb.) as against Rs. 3-12 pei- lb. assumed hy the Tariff Bosivl fa 
1933 for purposes of their report, thus justifying the increase of the duty 
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by about 1 ?b. 1-4 per lb. nvi-r and aboro tbo r.at« of Tls. 2-0 per lb. reconi- 
ntondod by tho previous Tamil Hoard on the basis of the then luovaleiit 
prices. 

It may .also be lueiition^ here that since tlio enquiry of the previous 
Tariff Board, the Canton Pilalure .silk lias been to a very large e.xteut 
ilispluced in tho Indian iimrket by Japanese .silk. The inijiorts of raw 
silk from Japan have inerea»ed enormously duriiig the past few years, and 
unless ade(|uate protection ii given against it tho Indian Industry is sure 
to be swampeil by it and eomplctoly swept out of the held. 

5. Once the ease for profiiition to the industry is adinittcal, it logically 
follows tliat, if tho protoetiujn is to be eli'cctivo, it should hi* adoqiiato and 
should bo suHieient to raise tho price of foreign silk to the level ot tho 
fair se-llinp: prices of Indian silk as per figiiies arrived at by the jircvions 
Taritf Board after a tboiongb and c.'diaiisliie <'nqniry into ihe conditions 
of the Scricnltural Industry in India. Anything less wonkl serve no nselol 
pnrpn.so, since so long as tlie .serioulturist ha.s to incur a loss, however, 
small, u ben marketing his proilm t, be cannot bo e.vpei ted to pnisnie tho 
industry or take to it wiijii entbusiasin. Iiiadequule piotei Lion acts, in 
fact, as a snare to tempt peoph' to take to the industry in the hope ot 
making a profit with the protection ailorded and the non-re.Tlisailon ot 
the hope has a higlily di.scoi)iraging and deterrent elfect on tin; industry. 

6. Tho object of giving Jiroteition to the industry being to enable tho 
industry to adopt suitabh' measures to reduce Ibo co.st ol production of 
Indian silk, the period of pnoteciion should he .sn'jiicient to enable this ohjiict 
to be achieved. Tlie measnre.s to lower the co't of piodnclion consist of (1) 
improvements in mulberry millii ation, (2) improvements in rearing coi-oons, 
and (3i improvonieuts in reHling. .Action has been and is being confinnonsly 
taken by the Cnvernmont of Mysore in every one of ibC'i' lespects. Tree 
mulberry |>lantations have been started in si'veral [ilaccs but it will take 
some years for tlie trees to grow up and tlunr elfict to be noticed. Tlio 
number of grainage.s tor supiily of di.si'n.se-lieo eggs bos bi on greatly iiicroasotl 
and tho annual supply of egg.s which amounted to .Ti lakhs in Ihas 
now been increased to inoro tlian ono crore, about 70 lakhs ol which consist 
of cross-brc-cd layings agaipst only .about R lakh.s of cross-breed layings in 
li);i2-33. Kven this incicasivl .supply is, liowever. only .about a little inoro 
tlian a fourth of tlie total demand for the State and it will take at least 
10 years more for the full ijemaml to be met, as it is not merely a question 
of finding the money roqnilred lor ttl« piirpusie but of training the agency. 
Reeling improvements have been undertaken and action lias been taken to 
estalilisli filatures on iip-to-ilate lines. To enable the nadcr to obtain belter 
prices for the silk waste ali'Cli is the bv-iiro,iin I obtained in Ibe course of 
reeling raw silk and for v. tilch tlicro was practically no demand in the past 
in India -a Spun Silk I'^aclr-iv luu; !i'*en ci-tablishcd as a .loint Stor-k cenccrri, 
with subslantinl licl|) fronfi (bn ei niiiciit, and thin Inis alKoidy led to an 
aiqirpeiablo increase in tb(| price ot silk waste in the St.Oc. I'or the full 
effei't ot all these mcasni. i bi be fell, a period of at le.ast b") ycais will bo 
requirc'd; and iinh ss proteelion is given for this period it it ill not ho 
possible to adiicve the nhjeet aimed at by if.. The previous Tai'ili Board, 
in recouiununiing that thq dntv proposed by them may be in force for a 
period of .a years, siiggestid at the same time tliat a further eni|uiiy at tlio 
end of this prriod was ooiiiemplfled. They stated as follows: “ AVe refrain 
from tecommemliiig |)rol«xii<m for .a longer period, partly because until tlio 
iiidnstrv i.s re irganised we ran have no adequatu data on which to base future 
costs of fircidiKtioii, and |iartlv because in the constantly clmngiiig world 
conditions of to-(l;iy. wc Ifind it impossible to foroseo what developmcnls 
in cxclmnges, dcmaiKl, pripcs and returns from alternative crop', may ocnir 
during i iic lu'vt few vc.arsi. Wc hope that by the time the further enquiry 
is held coiidilions may hnve beemne sufTicieiitly settled to jii'-tlly more 
confident foroi a.-.ls than We are now in a position to make (I’am.iTratib 
ISfl of the Report.) The rcsiilis achieved during the past few yc.ars fully 
justify the hope that givcil adeijuate protection for a sufficiimtly long period. 
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<ho industry will bo able to fully ro-eatablisli itself, and it is therefore 
prayed that for reasons already given, the period of protection may be 
extended to Id years -such periocl eouiiting from tho date on which the 
protoction granted is adequate and su;llieient to raise the price of foreign 
silk to the level of the lair selling price of Indian silk, 

7. Providerl adequate protection is given for a sufficiently long period 
the industry is capable of being developed so as to supply all the needs 
not only of India but tho entire Hritish Empire. One strong reason why 
the British Jiidian Government should adopt all pos-silde inc'asures to 
eneourago the development of .silk industry in India is that it is the only 
part of tho British Enijiiro in vvliieh this industry is practised on an 
extensive scale; and as .sijk is being now iiscal more and more as a war 
miiterial, particularly in connection with ucroplaiics, Groat Britain .should 
not ho made to depend for the .supply of silk requircal for this purpose on 
foreign countries like Japan, which may be ranged at any time on tho 
enemy side, when it can get all ii.s supplies from its own dominions. 

8. As regards the exact measure of proteetion required it should, as 
observed already, bo surh as to rai.se the price of imported silk at least 
to tho level of the fair selling price of Indian silk as fixed by the previous 
Tariff Board. Due to tlie inadequacy of the proteetion granted in ]!)J4 and 
the comparatively short time th.at has elapsed since then it has not been 
Ijossible to make any appreciable reduction in the cost of prmliiction of silk 
below the figures arrived at by ibo previou.s Tnrilf Board a'bieb may, tbere- 
foro, bo taken us tho basis for determining the required amount of proteetion. 
Bastid on theso tiguros and on tho pre.sent prevailing prices of foreign 
silk, a .specilie duty of Bs. (i-‘J-(i viinus Rg. 2-8 or about Rs. .1-10 per Ih. 
of raw silk (with eorrespomling rates for .silk mixtures and nmniiractiires) 
will be required if th(‘ duty is to be adequate ami cflective. In view, 
however, of the fluctuations in the prices of foreign silk from time to timo 
and also of the tendency on the part of tho importing countries to mnnipulaio 
the prices from time to time, .so tluit the duty may not bo r.aised, it is 
dc.sirahle to regulate the amount ol duty from timo to time in aecoidanee 
with the pievailing prices; aad this Association would therefore suggest that 
instead of prescribing a fixed rate of duty to bo in etfeet for a number of 
years, the duty may be levied on tho bn.sis of the declared cj-duty price 
of foieigii silk .so as to bring it to the level of the fair selling price of tho 
Indian silk as determined by tho TaritT Board. It is also urged that in 
dett^rminiiig the duty on ,dl imported silk and silk munnfaeturcs, the invoice 
])ii(es aeiordiiig to the invoices prodimed by the importers may be taken 
into arcounl instead of tlie average tariff values as is lieiug done at present, 
as the latter procedure gives .scope for superior silk being often passofl off 
for inferior .silk and lot off with a much lowor rate of duty than would be 
justifiably recoverable for it, 

9. The arguments used against the grant of adequate protection to silk 
industry -such as its effect upon the Weaving Indtistry and upon tho 
consumers—have been dealt with in the en(lo.sod notes .and representations 
submitted to the Government of India (Enclosures “ B ” to " G ” and 
“ H ”) and kind reference is invited to them for a detailed answer to thorn. 
It may, however, he briefly stated here that silk being an article of luxury a 
small increase in its cost will not act as mncli of a burden to the consumer 
and that the Weaving Industry in the country will not be prejudicially 
affected provided the liiercased duty on raw silk is uceompanied by a 
corresponding duty on all silk mixtures and mnnnfnctured articles imported 
into the enuntry. A self contained Memorandum explaining in detail the 
need for adequate protection to Silk Industry in India is also enclosed. 

10. In conclusion this Association strongly urge.s upon the Tariff Bo.ard 
the imperative need not only for raising the level of duties on raw ,silk and 
silk mixtures to the rates mentioned in the ainicxed statement, but .also for 
the period of protection being extended to 1.'3 years from the date on which 
BUeh imrreased protection is given effect to. 
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State.mmt nhovnng ihr ratf.^ of protective. du.lit.<t that shoMld be imposed on 
U(iu) Silk, Silk (joi.ds, Mixlares, etc., imported into India. 


(1) Ilaw Silk 


(2) Silk Yarns, Noils nnd Warps, 

Silk Thread and Spun Silk. 

(3) Artitifial Silk Yarn ainl| Thread . 

(d) Silk Goods . . . . . 

(5) Silk Mixtures . . . , 


(G) Artificial Silk Coofls and 
Mi.\tures. 


Enelosuro A. 

MemouanduM on I’noTECTioN TO vSiLK Tndurtuy. 

Silk Industry in India is ancient, and has been in existence in Mysore 
for nearly a century nnd a half. ]t is practis<‘d in Mysore, parts of Madras 
Presidency bordering Mysore State, Jkuigat and Kashmir. During normal 
tinies Irulia produced about 2 million |)Ounds of silk and provided occupation 
dirc'ctly and indirectly to about 4 lakhs of families. J)i Mysore the area 
under mulberry in l02(i-27 was about .53,000 acres and silk industry provided 
oocupation to about 2 lakhs of families. Since then the area has decreased 
from year to year duo to sev.'ie competition from foreign countries. Uy 
19.‘!G-37 the area had fallcfi down to the low figure of 25,Oti() aeres. There 
■wa.s a slight increase—to I2G,.500 a<res in 1937-.'lS, d>ie to the hopes which 
the irinporari/ increase in prices of foreign imported silk during some months 
of in.'}6-.37 raised in the mind.s of the Sericulturists of the increased rates 
being kept up. liut the prices of silk have again fallen down, frustrating 
their hopes. 


1.50 per cent, or a specific duty of 
Its. 3-10 per lb. based on present 
prices; or a duty equivalent to tho 
difference from time to time, 
between the cx-duty prico of foreign 
silk and Iho fair selling price of 
Indian silk of corresponding (piality. 



Do. 


Do. 



Do. 


Do. 



Do. 


Do. 


l‘2,5 por 

cent 

or a 

si.ecitlc 

duty of 

Its. 3- 

10 per 

Ih. 

based on 

present 

prices; 

or a duty 

equivalent to the 

difference from 

time to time. 

between the c 

x-duty price ol 

f foreign 

&iJk uiid Iho 

liiir 

s(!lling 

price of 

Indian 

t>i!k of 

coni 

esponding 

quality. 


Do. 


Do. 



2. Impnrlamr of the Induslrij to the Shite. 

Sericidture is practised alrno.st entirely as a .subsidiary occupation to 
agriculture. In the “ Maidan ” parts of the State where it is practised, 
it provides a substantial mhlitioiial income to the agriculturist. In normal 
times it was practised in B,.500 villages out of 19,000 villages in the .State, 
afi'eeting tho lives of nearly one-seventh to one-sixth of the population of tho 
State. 


3. Organization of the. Industry. 

Silk Industry coniiirisetl (a) Mulberry Cultivation, (b) Silkworm Hearing, 
(r) Silk Reeling, (d) Silk TVeaving, and (c) Utilisation of by-products, i.e., 
manufacture of s|)Un silk ilml noil ,varn. 

Mulberry is grown in fho State by agricultnri.-ts on pieces of land set 
apart for the pnipose. .4 family grows about one-fourth to h.alf an acre of 
mulberry. It is both a rninfed and irrigated crop. Of the total acreage 
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under mulberry, about one-fourth is irriKutiHl crop served by tanks, shallow 
wells, or deep wells ns the case may be, accoidiiif; to the tracts in which 
it is grown. Till very recently it wa.s almost entirely r.-iised as “ bush ” 
gulden. For the past few years, planting of “ niulhcrry topes ” lias been 
oncouruged by tlie State. 

Silkworm rearing is done goiierally by tlie grower of mnlherry himself 
employing family labour lor rearing worms, lie employs additional paid 
labour for cultivating mulberry when necessary aud tor picking leave.s 
during the last stages of worms when eoirsuniiition of leaf increases. Worms 
are reared in a portion of the hou.-e in uliicli he dwells. Wlienever he 
is in need of money lie u.suall> borrows it I'roni the Charka reelcr who deducts 
the advances when lie purchases the cmooiis. 

7^l'c/la|7.—The cocoons are reeled mostly in Chaikas. Only a very small pro- 
portion of the total output of silk in the Slate is “ I'dliiture ” reeled. In 
iioniial tiiiios, there used to be about il.OOli charkns and now there arc only 
about 2,(100 ebarkas spread over all the .scriciiltiirnl tracts in the State. 
ITsually, an estahlishincni of cliarkas con.-.ist.s of one to five rc'el.s. ftiit there 
are estahlishments of 2o to .'10 reels also. ') h' charka icoler is a small 
capitalist and when his cii(>ital is not enough he hoirows it from the 
“ Dalals ” or “ Silk Koties ” now mostly stationed in Ttaiigalore City. Tho 
“ Dalai ” charges interest from 8 to 10 per cent, on the advancps. lie also 
eliarges a commission of .\.s. l-ti per pound of silk sold by him and he, 
charges a similar commission to the purehiiser. Part of the silk is sold to 
local weavers, and the rclimiaing is e.\pi,rted to w«;aving centres in lloniluiy 
and Madras l‘rcsidenci<is and to Hyderabad. 

Rocenlly a joint stuck company st^vled “ The Mysor.? Silk Filatures " has 
been formed with tho patromige and support of the (ioveriinient of 
INfj’sore. The Company is taking steps to put up a lllature ol ‘J(KI biisias 
at T. Narasipiir and it intends e.spunding its aciiviUes by iiistulling addi¬ 
tional fliitiires ill C'liannapalna, Sidlaglialla and t.'haiiiaraianagar. It is 
understood that tho Cioverninont of Mysore will transfer tlieir lilaUire at 
Mysore to this Company, Tho tormation of this (.'onipany will adinitledly 
iin|irove reeling in the Si.ate. Similarly, at Kollegal in (he Madras 
Pre.sidenc), bordering on the Mysore Slate, anoThcr Silk Filature has been 
started .as a joint slock 'joncern under the ainsj-iices and with tho support of 
tfio Madras GoveriiineiU ; and it is espect.ed to give a tillip to the .silk 
iudu.stry in that locality. 

Silic ^Vfnr'nu |.— In the year I'.kW, there were ahont 8,0('(' silk looms in tho 
State. Now there are ahout 5,0(10 working looms mostly situated in 
llnngalore City, Dnddahallajiur, Aiiekal and other weaving centres. 

I t/li'rd/o/i of Silk 11 n.\/c.--With a view to utilise the silk waste pnsiueed 
for tho belieft of (lie indiisliv in coiisoiianc'' with the I'lndiiigs of tlie Tariff 
no.'ird on Silk Indii'.ir.v, the (lovernnii'iit of Afv.soro iironioird a Ciniipiiriv 
oallod “ The ^fvsore Spun Silk Mills, T,td.” in May, lOdli. They hii\’e 
siihscriliod 10 per cent, of ihi' slian- r apilal and have sane! Iniicil a uiimher 
of inset ul eoiieessioiis to the Company The Milks have boon erected at 
CTiannapatna and the training of operatives has been proceeding. Silk 
waste for whicdi tiiere was no deni.and for somv* ,vears and whicli was avail- 
iihle at one anna )ier pound, has secured in (his mill an assured inarlset, 
and the price of silk winste has gone up to O t.i 7 aiiiias per pound, this 
iciiiiirkahle iiiorea-e in silk waslo prior's bm'ng partly tine also to deinand 
from ('stahlished simn silk mills abroad. The e.stnbli.shmcnt of this Company 
has created a proiltahle demand for tho by-product. 


4. Prcv(»y Eenttomir Cotulifiitn of the. Jnduifry, 

Since the last Tariff Hoard bfritpiiiv, tliore lias bissn no aptireiiahle 
reduction in the cost of production of mulberry leaves wliitb forms 75 (ler 
cent, of the total eo.st of production of cocoons. 'I'he establishment of 
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Iiiulbi'i i'y “ lopos ”, llie of “ bci’dliiiK ’ gordotis, the use of artiheial 

liiauuros !)y all the beti('u!tuii>ts arti all iiiea&uies that take a eoushlei tible 
time to fructify. The (Jo\eiiinuoit ol Atyaore have baiictioaed special j^iania 
and the l)e]>aj'tinout of 9vei ieultvire has already done .some work but theie ha.s 
boon very little time fhr any tangible re.sults to be expectvd. The iie\t 
im]iortaut item iii ledmtinn co.^ts of production of cocoous is the prevmitioii 
of losses duo to bad seed, by su|)plyinK di.soa.se-lree seed and di.soase-1 1 ''O 
seed of higher yitildinp; cross-breeds, llere the ])ciiarlim'nt of Seriiultuve 
has done a good amount of work. In ]hd‘2-.T.T, the supply of disoasc-lreo 
layings was about .T) laths of which about ‘27 lakhs were Alysore disease-frco 
layiug.s. The .supply in llt.'I7-.T8 iuerea.-ed to about one emre oi diseasc-freo 
lacings most of which (afiout 70 lakhs) ari» ci'oss-brci'iU. As ecen this 
increased sujiply meets only about TO per r-eut. of the total demand tor sceil 
in the State it has not l|een sufficient to effect a general reduction throughout 
the State iii the co.st of production. The Coveimmcnt ol Mysore have 
intcilsitied the seed cainipai.gii work and it is expei ted that in another 5 to li 
Veal's till' supple of ftifeasi'-i I'ls' ectgs I'an be ini'ri'aseil to meet tlie eiitiro 
demand and thereby maiterially bring down the cost of production ol cocoons. 

.1 Output oj Hilh ill the Sf’itc. 

The following statrilni'nt shows the area under mulberry, the estimated 
total oiitimt of raw silk ami silk waste togellnr with their values during 
the past 12 yeurs: — 


Year. 

Total .area 
under nmlheriy 
{acre.s). 

Production of 
raw silk 
(pounds). 

Production of 
silk waste 
(pounds). 

192fi-27 

53.183 

1,100,000 

680,01)0 

1927-28 

.50,194 

1 ,t)00,t)(Hl 

.500,(KK) 

1928.29 

46,312 

i)2t),tM)tl 

46t),000 

l'J29-;10 

43,624 

8?i),ll0iJ 

440,000 

19d0-31 

42,881 

8t)t),OUO 

43t),000 

1931.32 

30,511 

740,000 

370,000 

1932-33 

, 36,053 

800,.36() 

40.3,180 

193.3-34 

.32,870 

7 t 

394,440 

1934-30 

.30,229 

755,725 

377,>02 

193,0-36 

28,.528 

711,7‘28 

370,861 

19311 .37 

‘25,.528 

70-3,096 

351,818 

1937-38 

20,500 

705,000 

3;)7,5(10 


(approximate) 


The area under iriiilberry whii'h was about .a.'i.lll.KV acres in iri'2t;-27, had 
rediii ed to about .‘tti.tttpO acres when the T'aritf J-tuard romnienci'd its empiirv. 
After the iirotection tjo Silk Indii'tiy was granted, the area gradually vveab 
down from year to vlear and in the year l!t.'IG-.'i7, it tell down to ‘25,f)t1(i 
acres. In lOdf-.'W, aljout 5,t)0l) acres were newly planted hut due to seantv 
rainf.all, inoro thiiTi .■)() per cent, of the newly planted area diil not come up 
well and the addition may he taken as l,.jtH.> acres and tliis is duo to the 
temiiorary increase iiji prices of imported silk during some nmiiths of the 
year. T'he prodiielioiti of silk lfld(i-.T7 was ahniit. l,li;fl,(Kin |munds and in 
]9:)(;-T7 it was only ftkl.tiOG iionnds; but in the year I0.‘17-.TA tlie production 
of silk lue; gone iiji tp 7!'o,fK)0 pounds partly due to ineiease in area under 
fnulborry and iiartly iBuc to inere.ascd supply of eross-hieed layings. 
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It may bo, however, iiolexl that in areas served by cross-breeds, the 
averaKo production of silk pur acre of mulberry tliat was only as low as 
22 pounds in iy:i2-3.'i has gradually gone up us undor: — 


Year. 



Silk per acre. 




Pounds. 

1932-33 


, 

22 

1933-34 



24 

1934-35 



25 

1935-30 

, * 


20 

1936-37 

* 


28 

1937-33 



30 

o fs of raw silk and other articles competing against silk into India. 


Itinu Sill ;.—The imports of raw silk that were as low as about 1} million 
pounds in ]n.'ll-‘i2 sinidcidy went up to over 3 million pounds in 1032-33 
dut^ to dumping in of foieign silks. Up to 1935-3fi, the imports lluctiialed 
round about 2 million pounds per year. Tn 1930-37, the imports fell below 
the mark of 2 million pounds per year. But in 1937-38, the imports have 
swelled again to about 2^ million pounds indicating increased competition 
from foreign countides. 

Sill; Yiirr, Siiih aitd U’orp.i.—In tbo year 1931-,32, the imports were 
17 lakhs of pounds. The imports increased to the enormous liguro of 
30 lakhs of pouiuls in 1932-33. In 193-1-35, 1935-3G the import.s were 32 laklis 
and 36 lakhs of pounds respectively. The years 1932-33, 1934-3.5 and 193.5-30 
may be classed as abmirmal years. The normal imports may be bgnred 
at about 1.5 lakhs of pounds per year. In 1936-37 and 1937-38 the imports 
have ('Neeeded 23 lakhs of pounds. In general, it may be stated that tho 
imijorts of the above articles are very much above the normal now. 

Sill; Vivi —'I’lu. imports of silk fabrics have also increased consider- 
nbly. 'I'he yiars 1932-.33 and 193.3134 may be reganlod as oxeeptional years. 

Ono'l.'i (if Silk mixed with 'dher materials .—In the .year 1931-32, the 
imports of these were only .5 million yards and they went up to 13 million 
yard.s in 1934-3.5, fell down to 6 million yards in 1935-37 but have increased 
to 7 million .vards in 1937-38. These imports iiro very nineh more than 
the imports of 1931-32, 

,\rtiflii"l Sill; VuMi.—Tho imports of artilieinl silk yarn have increased 
astonishingly. Tn tho year 1932-3.3 India impoited only about 8 million 
poiimls, aiul these increased l-o 17 million pounds in 1936-37. Tn 1937-38, 
the imports have increaseil to tho colossal figure of 31 million pounds. 

Arfilirial Silk Vii’Ciqomls .—The imports of these goods have shown it 
varying tendency. Hut tbo imports lor 1936-37 have reaehed the maximum 
figure of 162 million yards, and .89 million y.ards .vf imports in 1937-38 
are no inconsiderable increase over tho imports of 1931-32. 


7. Afi-raije. prices of Mysore and Voreiijn Silk competing against Mysore 

Silk since lO.’ltl. 

The average price of Slyaore silk that was ITs .5-8-0 per pound in 
January, 19.33, gradually fell down to Us. 4-0-6 per pound by .lanunrv-, 
19.34, aa a result of fall in prices of Canton Silk which fell down to Us. 3-5-5 
)ier pound in 19.34 from Hs. 4 - 14-11 in .lanuary, 1933. In 1931 there 
was a slight iinprovemcnt at the close of the year. Tn 19.35, the jiriees of 
Mysore silk rose from Us, 4 -3-6 in January to 11s. 4-7 in Afarch, lint felt 
to Us. <1-1 ill Se|)temher, while the prices of Canton Silk gradually rose 
from Us. 1-8-6 per pound to Us, 4-13 per pound in September. 
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In 1935 imports of Jnbancso silk were nolircoblc in the markot. The 
prices rose from lls. 4 to Rs. 5 per pound for “ Whites ” and from Rs. 3-14 
to Rs. 5 per pound for “ Yellows 

Mysore Bilk. Canton silk. Japanese silk. 


Month. (Kenlpanahalli (Bombay Bombay rates. 



or SM 

laghatta) 

raten) 

White. 


YeUow. 



per lb. 

per lb. 








R.SI. 


p. 

lls. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

m.1. 













J.innary 

.5 

8 

6 

4 

14 

11 







March 

5 

7 

0 

4 

J2 

0 


... 





July 

1 

6 

6 

4 

11 

0 







Sei)temher . 

4 

3 

C 

4 

7 

0 





... 


10 U. 













January 

4 

0 

6 

3 

6 

6 





... 


March 

4 

3 

0 

3 

14 

0 





... 


July 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


... 



... 


September . 

4 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 


... 



... 


ms. 













January 

4 

.3 

6 

4 

8 

0 





... 


5larch 

4 

7 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

July 

4 

3 

6 

4 

10 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

September . 

4 

4 

0 

4 

13 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

mr,. 













January 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

March 

4 

3 

G 

6 

C 

0 

4 

15 

0 

4 

15 

0 

July 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1.3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

September . 

4 

2 

0 

4 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

1) 

19S7. 













.lanuary 

.5 

5 

0 

6 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

12 

0 

March 

n 

14 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

G 

11 

0 

July 

- a 

5 

0 

.5 

4 

0 

6 

14 

6 

6 

12 

0 

September . 

. 3 

2 

0 

0 

G 

0 

G 

10 

0 


5 

0 

10:18. 













January 

. 4 

n 

6 

4 

13 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

8 

0 

March 

4 

9 

6 

4 

13 

0 

5 

1.3 

0 

.5 

11 

0 

May 

4 

8 

0 

4 

14 

G 

5 

7 

0 

5 

8 

0 

June 

4 

8 

0 

3 

15 

6 

5 

4 

0 

5 

G 

6 


Tn 19.36 the jiricos rjf Mysore silk fell from R.s. 4-6 per pound in 
September due to a siinikir fall in foreign silk prices. 

Tn 19.37 the prices of foreign imported silks ro.se aiiprcciably, and due 
to this rise there w.as risp of prices in Mysore silk also teni|)orarily. 

But hy the end of No\cinber, 1937, the priees of foreign silks l)egan 
to go down a))))reei.Tbly. The prices of Chinese silk th.at were R.s. 4-15 
per potind in Se))teniher rose to Rs. 5-9 per pound in blarrli, 19.37, wliilo 
those of .Tep.'inese rose from Rs, .5-5 per imnnd to It.s 6-1 1-6 per ixmnd 
in July, 1937. At tho beKinniiig of 1938, tliey were at Rs. 5-9 per jiound. 
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Tho prices of Canton silk are now round about Rs. 4 per pound wiiilo that 
of Japanese are round about Rs. 5-4 piT pound and fliose tor Mysore silks 
are Rs. 4-d per pound, it may he observed that tlio prices of Cauluii silk 
whicti is coming in very large tiuantitics in H.iiigalore uiarUet have again 
fallen down to Rs. 4. 

There has been a fall of abcuil Its. 1-0-0 per pound in the jirico.s of 
Mysore silk from Januaiy, l!)d.’t, to May, Ittii, due (o tlie im ri'ascd coiiipeli- 
tioii of imported foreign silks. The rise in prices during some muntlis ul 
1937 was only fewporury. 


8. .Irtmyc dcclured rulurs of Bdw fiHL and Sdk Fahriri. 

Raw silk, Silk I’alirins, 

(per pound). (per yards). 


April 




1 

0 

0 

8 

6 

July 

. , 

. 


3 

14 

2 

8 

4 

fsc|itemher 

, , 

, 


3 

5 

0 

8 

3 

December 

■ 

• 


3 

4 

5 

8 

.3 


mj. 








April 


. 


3 

3 

0 

8 

0 

duly 

. . 

. 


o 

7 

1 

8 

2 

Septeruher 


, 

• 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

Doeciiibor 

• 


• 

o 

15 

11 

0 

7 


VJ.U. 








April 




2 

12 

1 

8 

0 

July 

« 

• 

. 

2 

IJ 

0 

5 

0 

September 




•2 

n 

4 

5 

2 

Peccmlier 


• 

• 

2 

7 

0 

7> 

7 


10.0, 








April 

. , 



2 

11 

(> 

. 5 

3 

July 


• 

. 

2 

5 

0 

5 

1 

September 

. 

. 

. 

2 

13 

1 

5 

4 

December 


• 

- 

2 

.15 

1 

t; 

0 


lOoO. 








April 

. 

. 

• 

2 

9 

1 

4 

10 

July . 

. 

. 

« 

2 

7 

2 

6 

11 

Septenibor 


. 

. 

2 

12 

1 1 

G 

0 

December 



• 

2 

12 

8 

G 

6 


1037. 








April 

. 

• 


3 

8 

in 

6 

7 

July 

• 


• 

3 

4 

11 

6 

0 

September 

• 

4 

• 

4 

0 

9 

7 

3 

Decomber 

• 

m 

• 

3 

10 

3 

6 

8 


ms. 








March . 

* 

» 


2 

15 

7 

5 

11 

June 


S 


2 

8 

0 




(calelilated) 
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Tlip average doclared vahics tliat were Ra. I-O-O per pound in April, 
went down to Its. Il-4'i^ pvi' pound in lA^oeuiber, 1932, and in D'Xoinber, 
1933, they were Rs. 2-lo-ll and in December, 1931, Rs, 2-7. There was rii 
incroa.se by aliout .\s. 4-C per pound in April, 193b, and in December, 193.j, 
the doclared value was only Rs. 2-16-1. Tn December, 193(1, it was Rs. 2-12-8. 
Rut in April, 1937, i.e., the year in which there wa.s a temporary rise m 
prices, the declared value was n.s high as Rs. 3-8-10 and in September of 
that year it wont up further to R«. 4-0-9. But there has been a fall since 
then and in June, 1938, the declared value stands as low as Rs. 2-8. 
Similarly, in the case of .s|lk fabrics there has been a ron.siderahle fall lu 
rleclared valuea in March, 1938, when compared to September, 1937, and 
as compared with 1933 declared values. 

It may be mentioned here that Japanese and some Canton silU.s are 
re-reeled while Mysore eh.arlva silks are not re-rcoled. Therefore in consitler- 
ing the case lor protection due importance should bo attached to this point. 

9. Cofif. af I^rodtii tioii of Mysore Silk. 

There has heen no apptei iablo alteration in the eo't of production of 
iMvRorc silk as measures to rediue co.t of production take a very long time 
to be effwtivc. As already stated, the cost of mulberry leaf forms about 
7.6 per cent, of the cost of itircducLion of coisHins. The planting of imilberry 
topes, raising of seedling ga dens, etc., take long time. The other important 
measure is the Uso of disease-tree egg.s and epK-s of cinss-breeiK compari'd 
with the year 1933, the supjily of tlii.s has eon'iderably increased but it yet 
form* only about one-third of the total demand. 

10. (Torfrinri'irt Assisfan-rc to Iiuhislry. 

Tile Clovornnieni of Mys^ii have sanctioned iiieieascd giants for the re- 
orpiinization of the indnstr.t as urged by this .Association in its “ Note on 
the rc-urganization of and lissistance to Silk Industry in Mysore ”. (('opy 
of the note is eneh^ed herewith.) The e.xpenditure of the Deiiartmcnt of 
Si'rieulture that wa.s otdy Rs. 1 .(J4,0tiO in the year 1933-34 has increased to 
Rs. 2,18,000 in the year l9.'|7-.38 and is escpecte l to ini reaso further during 
1938-.39. Tlii.s indicates tin} pro,pre‘sivc and energetic action taken hy 
(Joveniment. The tlovcrnment pioniot<-d the Mysore ispnn Silk Mills in 
1930 and invested in it Ksi S.a.f'OO bo.-'.ides having given other .snhstanlial 
concessions to it. They iiate recently sanctioned generous ('(mcicisiiins lor 
tile C'taliHshineiit of Silk l''ilnture In My.soro State. The Conijainv ha.s been 
floated and consti iiciion wintk has already commi'nrcd. Ailditional resonreh 
work of great practical valiv* has been undertaken with the aid of Govern¬ 
ment of India at the Hcseatch Station at Channapatna. 

11. iQiinritiim of Frotection. 

The need for increased pfoteetion to Silk Indu.stry is imperative for tlie 
following reasons: — 

(1) The cost of prodnetion of Mysore Bilk is practically the same as 

the last enquir,v due to reasons already stated. 

(2) The imiiorts of raw silk and other articles eompeting against 

Indian Silk Industry have increa.sed. 

(3) The average pricesi and declared values h.avo gone down consider¬ 

ably since 1933 

(4) India is the only country in the Empire which produces silk. 

The importaiiee of silk in war mea-sures is a recognizetl fait 
and if Britain has to he self-sufficient in war materials, the 
Silk Industry 'h India .should be adequately protected. 

(6) Given adequate pitofecfion and lime the indii.strv will be in a 
position to mcel tbe entiii* Indian demand and also the demand 
of silk tliroiighoiit the British Empire for elotlung as also for 
use as a war inqterial. 
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Those unmistakably indicate the need for protection. The Tariff Board, 
after having gone fully into tho case for protection to Silk Industry iu 
India, determined the fair selling price of Indian silk at lls. 6-2-0 per 
pound while tho average rr-duty price of inn>oi ted filature silk was about 
Hs. ;)-12 per pound, showing a difierence of Ks. 2-6-6 per pound and they, 
accordingly, recommendcai a uniform duty of Ks. 2-6 per iiouud or in the 
alternative a duty of 50 per cent. <»< ridorem whichever was higher. By tho 
time the Government of India took action tho prices had fallen down by 
Ke. 1 per pound. Nevertheless, the measure of jirotection sanctioned was 
only 2.5 per cent, od vaiurrm plus As. 14 per pound. This then worked 
only at about Ks. 1-10 per [>uund. Tho average declared value ol foreign 
imported silk was Us. 3-11 per pound in 1932-33. In 1936 it was Rs. 2-11 
and in 1937 there was a temporary rise and in June, 19.38, it is Ks. 2-8, 
i.e., about Ks. 1-4 less than when the Tarilf Board sent up their recom¬ 
mendations. Similarly, there has been considerable fall in the average 
de< hired values of silk fabrics. 

This Association has reiieatcdly poiiitcil out the need for increased 
jirotection to Silk Industry both in its rcprc.scntalion.s to Government if 
India and at its de|nitation at Simla in Soptomber, 1936. Tho Association 
re-iterates its demand for increased protection for the very strong reasons 
stated above. 

Tho measure of protection that is necessary is such duty as will bring 
up the price of imported Canton (Chine.sc') .silk to Ks. 6-2 per pound the 
fair selling price of Mysore Silk. The preNcnt average c.Ticulatcd (,r-duty 
price is Ks, 2-8 for the month of Juno, 1938. The dilferonce betwi'cn the- fair 
selling price of Mysore silk, ci;., Ks. (i-2 and Ks. 2-8 (the i r-dnty price of 
imporlod silk) is Ks. .3-16 per pound which is therefore the duty recpiired 
as based on tho present prices. 

Hillc Yanis, Soils aiui ll'arps.—Similarly, the same rate of duty is re<iuire*l 
on tlirown silks, spun silks, etc. 

Soils .—At present all the noils required for India are being obtained 
from abroad. As “ Nods ” will he luaniifactiircd now for the first time in 
Indi.a in the S|niu Silk Mills, referred to in paragraph 3 above, it is 
requested that this may be subjected to the same rate of duty as raw silk, 
us otherwise the local industry c.an have no chum r ol success. 

Sill; Vii'CcijiHiih. -Tho duty on Silk I'iccegoods .should hi' raised so us to 
corrospond with that on raw silk as imposition of inereased duly on raw silk 
alone without a cor«esponding increa.so on manniaelurcd silk goods will 
only tend to increase the imports of the latter thereby nffcrtiiig haiulloom 
weaving iiuhlstry, 

J'criod of Proti’ftiori .—The period of proti>ction 'in.s heeii too .short for 
uny measures to reilnce i osts of production to be efTective. The protection 
should not only be adeiinate but .should be granted for a period of fifteen 
years .so that the measuies to reduce costs of production might be fruitful. 

12. Effert on Tlandloom M’rarintj Industry aiol incrcuscil cost to Con.sumrr. 

The haiulloom weaver will not be alfeeled as India will gradually he .able 
to meet the demand of even high grade silk as filatures are being in.-talleil. 
Tho Silk Filatures at Kollegal have already eommeneed work and the 
My ■sore Silk Filatures have already comnieiieed building arid other operations, 
and year by year, there would be inereased production of high grade silk. 

Evory measure of protection iieee.ssarily means increased cost to tho 
consumer. But this is largely eompensatod for by tho ileeiease in import 
nionoy paid and the develo|iinent of th.; industry to the eonnlrv providing 
oeiiipalion to several lak.s of families in India. The indiistiy is of vital 
impoitnnee to the Empire in defence mca.sures as India is tlie only country 
in the Emjiiro that jirodiiccs silk. 

Mysore is admirahly fitted for mnllierrv cultivation and re.nring of 
silkworms. There is an unlimited scope for the oximnsion of the industry 
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KS ill normal timos it iiliUouliteilly is an oxcolleiit siibsitliary ociiipiition to 
agrii.iiituro. J here is upiiiuiuiit ilLimnid tor raw silk in India. Jiicidont- 
nlly, Jiulia is tlie only prodneer oi silk in (lio Kniidre, The re-orRanization 
ol the industry has already been initialed and it is only a (piestion ot time 
for all the results to hcuome apparent. 


Enclosure B. 

t'ojn/ 0/ IcttfT frnin the Piisiilent, itfi/so.’ ,S'd/. As^nrint'um,, Ttiiniiiitnre. to 
the S’eriefarij in the (hiiirnmint uf Iinlio, Deimrtiiwiit oj (Unnineire., 
Simla, So. dateii the dril Orit her, V.'.iti. 

Subject: iNAiiEtpr.ti V OF I'i-otkction to Silk Tkiiustuy. 

I have the honour to slate that the My-scrc Silk .Vssoi iat ion ha.s broiiRht 
to the notice of the Government. throup,h telegrams and lettcis (co|iios of 
which are en.'losed for ready reference), that the |uoteeliou given to ilio 
Indian Silk Indu-try i.s abiolulcly inadeipiale. The atteulion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India tva.T drawn to tho inatleipUKv of the above protection Iroth in 
the I.egi.slativo Assembly and tli' Coiiiicil of State, during the February - 
March Sessions, and as npuiy as 9 members of the Select Committee on 
the Textile Protection Bill urged in their luinntea of dissent that the duty 
should be raised. 

2. Though more than five' months have elapsed since the proteelivo 
dntie.s came into operation, the effect ot the duties sanctioned by tho 
Government has not, so lar hi'en felt (oen to the slightest e.xteiit. On tho 
other hand, there has Iweii a fall in prices ol Silk Fabrics, Silk Mixtures 
and Spun Silk and an aiinreciahle inirea.se in the imports of the above 
materials. Similarly there has been an increase in the imports of Artilicial 
Silk. 

а. Riiu' .S‘/7f.'.--Tho (piaufitie.s of raw silk impoiled during the period 
Ist April, lOdt, to end of .fuly, llffl (for which figures aie available), amuuiit 
to .r4'),dr)fl Ills, as against -iril.lWJt Ihs. in the same period of the previous 
year, showing a suhslanlial luerease and thus rlearly indieaiiiig the utter 
inadetiuacy of the proteelimi given to raw silk. 

4 . Silk Vithrica. —The imports of silk fabries for tho j eriod of four 
months ending with disl July, ITM, have reached the (moriiioiis ligure of 
about 14 million yards as auainst 12 iniiiion ,'ial'd.s in the corresponding 
period of fH.'W, and this has adver.sely alfecled the Indian Silk IVeavi.og 
and Sc'rieultural Industries. 

Fahric.i Mi.red v'ith SUk . —The inijiorts of silk fabrics mixed with 
other materials during the same jieriod have nearly douhlod, being about 
six million c ards as against 35 million yards in the pi e\ ions wear. 

б . iS'iTA-Turu.--AVhilo the total imiMirts of .silk-yarn in the 4 moutbs 
ending with .'list Jul.v, Ifl.'l.d amounted to .'iSO.P.Il lbs., the iiiipor'.s ut 
silk-yarn iiuule of waste and noils alone, i.e., spun silk, during the samo 
months of tho current year hiivo gone up to fl7.'),.'3.'19 lbs. Thus spun ulk 
also has become a substantial l.'wtor in the import of foreign silk and adds 
its weight to the enishing coinpetition against the Indian Silk Industry. 
Tt is, therefon', more than eyer necessary to levy an efl'cetive protecliio 
dut.v on iiuporterl spun silk. 

7. .Irliliehd Sdl. >’ur/i. —Thp Tariff Hoard, in their Th'pfut in .\rticle 
197, refi-rring li artilicial silk yarn, stale; “We have noted thi' tendency 
on tile ]>art ol ucavers spex-ially in Honihay to use it in iiu reasing (plant it ics 
us a siihsf itiile (or iiatiir.il sillf. This tendency i.s cm onrnged alike by its 
extreme ebeapn.'s and bv the bomparatively low rale of Inly impo-dl on 
it. We believe that if its prieiJ is left ;it it.s pre'eiit low level it will drive 
out all other kinds of silk \arn ami ri.mdiT onr whole scheme ot proT(^etion 
inelfcetive. At the sanio time »ve do not believe in inittiiig up its iniee to 

50 
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the same level as Itiat of natural silk as there is a well ':erognizefl differtiioe 
of quality betwooii the two. On a balauce of these eoiisidoi atious wo 
recoiiiineiul that it should be subjceted (o a speril'n duty of He. 1 per 
pound. I'his will still miiintaui a differeiiee of at least oik? iu))eo per 
pound between it and the cheapest inipoiled silk.” The antiei))ations of 
the Taiilf Board liuvc, uiiforiunalely, prosed only too truin The iinport.s 
of urtiiieial silk have more th.in doubled, having risen from 2,(>'27,1^77 lbs. 
to u,.597,1X10 lbs. duiiiig the period under review, fl is neiessary in iho 
interests of the silk indu.sti'v to cnlianec the doty 1 aitiheial silk and its 
fabrics to the level proposed by the Tariff rioard. 

8 . From the above, it is clear that the duties given now are absolutely 
inadequate to protect the [luliun Silk hnlnstry. T.bi.s Association is there¬ 
fore of opinion that if the |>rottclion piceii to the industry i.s to prove at 
all useful and effective, the duties on Haw Silk, Silk Fabrics, Silk Mixtures, 
Spun Silk, .^rtilicial Silk and its products, should b<‘ enhanced to at least 
the pitch propo.sed by the Tariff Board. 1 request that iiiimediate action 
inny be kind) 3 - taken to enhance the duties as otherwise the Industry ia 
hound to perish and the object of the protection now given will bo 
completely frustrated. 

9. In this ennuertion I voiituro to invito attention again to paragraphs 
145 to 147 of th(' Tariff Board Beport on the subject of the (histoms 
Classification of imported raw silk aeiording to lolour and port of shiiuncnl 
instead of according to quality. The Board have, in unmistakable terms, 
denounced the then existing method ot classification as unsatisfactory and 
causing serious injury both to manufacturers and imjiortcis. They haio 
characterised the .sv-stem as ‘mysterious’, ‘confusing’, ‘illogical’ and 
■' inequitable ’. They point out that a iystem under whiili, to take one 
example, silk of the highest ((nnlity coiting fis. .5-8 per lb. is grouped 
with coarse silk costing Its. ‘2-1.5, nmrel.v hecaiisc hnth are yellow in colour 
and are shipped from Sh.angluii, must noiessarilv Icail to the under-t.axatioii 
of some varieties of .silk and over-t.ixation of otheis, iitid they record 
the conclusion that “Simple averaging of impciteil prices, besides being 
inaixuirate and unscientific, would result in an o.ve.s.sifc amount of protec¬ 
tion, if the clicapi.st imports arrivin''; in insignific.ant quantities are given 
the same weight .in'l impnrtani'i' as tlu- tiiore eN|"'nsive and repre.si'ntativo 
imports For tho.se rea.sons, the Tariff B(,>ard, fiave reeomni.'nded that the 
present methoil of ela.-.-ification. which gives rise to a description “utterly 
uuknown to the trade cxcejit the -I or 4 large importers who mouopniiso 
the trade in raw silk’’, should he res isiil .and that imports .shmdil bo 
divided into the four class'e.s mentioned by them on page 1‘28 of the lieport. 
As an instance in point to show how (he pvesent method of classification 
has afrecti.vl the industry, T may mention the (pialitv coming under the 
description of “White, other kinds” Mhich is now callci upon to pay a 
duty of only Bs. TO-fi though on the basis adopted by the Gmi'rnment '>f 
India for the purpose of detorniinin,": (he ad'liti'ui.il dut.v leipiircd nnib r 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act. (i.e., the 1928 prices as per tariff 
valuation reduced by ■'17 per cent, to allow for the general fall in prices), 
it should bear a duty of Us. 2-H-(i as shown below- 




Sw-Hiity 

Difference 

Actual 

Quality of silk. 

Basic price. 

pri'-e -fan.- 

showing duty 

duty nivw 



Mar. ’1(4. 

letjuired. 

paid. 


Bs. A. V. 

Its. A. r. 

Rs. A. F. 

B.S. A. F. 

White, other 





kinds (I.C., 

Cant-on) 

5 1 3 

2 5!) 

2 116 

19 6 


As a result of this low duty on tliis quality, it is increasingly dominating 
the market, and is, in the words of the Tarill B-j.ird “ di iviiig out all 
Indian Silks from its accustomed markets”. So far as the A.ssociiitiou 
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is aware, thore should not be any diilieulty in adopting tho recommendation 
ol the Tariff Hoard; for, as will be seen from tlie Reporc, the IJoinbay 
Customs Department was able to furnish all tho necessary details required 
to enablo the Hoard to reiclassify the iui|)orls into Hombay in the manner 
proposed by them. This Association is of opinion that so long as the duty 
is uniform for all qualitict and bears no reiiition to the tall in prices of 
particular classes of silk the industry will lind itself helpless to a very 
largo extent in spite of the protection afforded to it. 

10. I therefore beg ea;rnestly to urge on behalf of tho Mysore Silk 
Association that along wilih the (luesUou of enhancing the duties on raw 
silk and silk products as pfayed for in para. 8 above, an iniinediate eminiry 
may be made in regard to tho equitable apidication ot the priiieiple on 
which tho duty is levied, as the industry levels that while the tax is high 
enough on certain qualities others such as “ White, other kinds ” ineiitionod 
above, on which they very existence of the industry in the country depeiid.s, 
are not only not taxed adjequately, but practically receive a bounty which 
it could never have boon the iutention of Government to lonfer on them. 


11. It is, indeed, a matter of deep satisfaction to tho.so interested in 
the industry to have had tlie generous assurance of tho llon'ble ITio 
Moinber for Commerce that if tho duly failed to achieve tlie object that 
Government had in view, they would not fail to reconsider the pu.siiion. 
The Mnn'blo Sir Josejih Hliore went further and empbatitally a.'Serfed 
that Government would nejt feel justilied in allowing the protection given 
to raw silk to be defeated by still further serious lowering of jirices. Tho 

trend of events since the [Hon’hlo The Commerce Member gave the abov» 

assurances has sliown that the further action which ho proposed to take 
if conditions did not impiove should not be any longer delayed, as the 
industry is going down .steadily, day by day, as evidenced by the tael that 
in this State alone no less than 8,500 acres of imilbeiry are said to liiivo 
gone out of cultivation within the last few month.s according to authorita¬ 
tive information derived ffom the Keverine Department, .and it i.s loinid 
iinpossihle to arrest the dK'line with the present low jiriees oi silk and 
its products due to foreign competition. 

This Association begs to urge that, in tho circumstances, the Government 
of India may ho pleased to give effect ttithont delay to tlie assurance 

given by The Tfon’hle Tho Member for Commerce by taking the necessary 

further action on the lines suggested above to increase the protective duty 
and also to rovi.so the cla.'lsihcation and thus save tho iiiJ islry not only 
ill Mysore but throughout India from its threuluned collapse. 


Enclosure C. [Not printec^.] 


Enclosure D. 

Naif on the InoiUqnac;/ of Vrofection to Silh Industry. 

JllSTllRV OK SlI.K InDI'STBT. 

Origin of the Industry hnd the interest taken by Government in tho 
Industry. 

Adthoiuty. 

" Some account of silk in India specially the various attempts to 
encourage and extend sericjulture in that country”: — 

Compiled by .T. Oooghcigiin, Under-Secretary to Iho Govi'rnment of 
India, Department of Agriculture, lloveuue and Commerce. Government 
of India Publieuliou 1372. 

50 A 
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" The date of the introdm tioii of the silk worm into India is still uii 
Oj)en question. Indeed the >ery name “ Desi ” applied to the oldest s])ecios 
ol .silk worm in beneal shows that even the tradition of a foreign origin 
for the insect hai^ died out. 

“ Tho value of silk as an arthde of trade was appreciated by the East 
India Coinininy at an early period of its existence. Trade in silk was 
eoninieneed by tho East India Company in 1C70. In 1710 u new s|)e(ii's 
ol worm was introduced in Hengal. The trade of the East India C'onqjany 
in Indian silk wa.s imrca.sed in the middle of the eiKhtpenth century. In 
17.o7 tho Company sent out to Hengal a gentleinan—Mr. Wilder, to improve 
tho roaring and the reeling of silk. In 176.0 another gentleman was 
engaged by Goverumont to carry on the improvements commenced by 
Mr. Wilder. .Advertisement was publi.shcd in 1772 inviting ryots to 
cultivate mulberry in addition to their actual holdings and declaring that 
new or waste land, I.aid out or reclaimed for this pnrpo.se should ho held 
rent Ireu for two years and at half the rates for the third year. This 
measure rc'snlted in a large iii<rea.s« of exports. The Itirectors in 1709 
del idefl to introdueo into Ueiigal the exact inode of reeling practised in 
tlie l laliires of Italy and other parts of the Cimlineiit and for this purpose 
sent out a stair of reelers and meehullies elioseui for Italy and France with 
all appliances. In 1771 the Ifeiigal Government obtained from China new 
breeds nf forms and new varieties of mulberry and in fact, the mulberry 
was pliinted in the Govcrnor-Geiierars garden. In 1773 the importance 
of eneouragin;' the eultii atoi'.s of mulberry wa.s again urged on the Hengal 
Government by the Coiirt of Directors. From 1776 to lHrf.5, llengal silk 

drove all oomiiet itors except Italian and China silks from the English 

market.'' 

In 1812 the Court of Direetors directed the Txieal Government to 
I'Urcliase private lilatures, to erect filatures and to establish mulberry 
plantations on aceouiil of Govcrmnciit. A note given by Dr. lloohnrgh 
on the iniprovciiieiit ot miilherry was eirenhiled in 1811 by the Board of 
Trade to all eoniniercial resuient. 

In 1826 funds were set apart to carry on exporiment.s in mnlhcrry 
cultivation, reaiing ot worms .mil improvement of reeling. An experi- 
itwutal filature was starts'd at Howrah in 18,31. 

After the East India Company severed the eonneetion with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the indnsfry was in a negleeUxl condition, but in 1886 

after tbe visit of Sir Thomas Wardle to Calcutta, steps were again taken 

by Government to develop the iiuiustiy. “ In iBl'b tbe Goveriiinent of 
Bengal set ajiart fiinvls fur starting nurseries, lor lesearih work, and :i 
silk (■oimiiittee was lormed by Govcniineiit ami tho European firms 
interested ill silk trade, and from l^.uy the isimliiittee began to receive 
granCi for this work. From 189!) to 1907 seven niiiserics were oiieiied fur 
tho issue of ilisease-free .seed. Ill 1908 a eominittee was appointed by 
the Goveruiiiellt of Ticiig.al to eon-iiler the position of the industry and to 
formuhile proposals for ils develepmriil. On the report of the above 
comiuitlee, n |ieriaaiieiit .silk i luiiiiiittee wa.s formed to administer the 
Fehoiiic of developiiicnt. Apart from other items of work, experts from 
France were engaged to improve the industry.” In 191.'), the Government 
of TiitU.i appointi’d Messrs. H. M.axwell Lcfroy and E, C. Ansorge to carry 
on an enquiry into tlie silk industry in India. 

The report of Messrs. Maxwell lypfrov and E. O. Ansorge w.as prepared 
in 1!)16, hut very litth' action was taken by tbe Government of India 
on the recommendations in the report. 

Tho main ii'iitrcs in India where the RericuUiirnl Tndu.strv is carried 
on are Mysore. Beiig.al, Kashmir, and Madras (Kollegal Taluk of Coim¬ 
batore District). .A siiiiill ()uantiiy of mulberry .silk is being prodiieed ;n 
Assam, the I’linjnh .and Bnrinah. 

The Mysore silk iiidnsti-y is an ohi one. sniiposed to have been introduced 
by Tipj'oo Sultan between 1780 and 1790 from China, It i)i significant 
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Uiat tlic «onii is of a peculiar hivcil aii'l tiir (monn rcinarknhly iiiufnrm 
m quality. Tiio industry in Knllt-gal 'laliik ol < niinlnaoie Jti'lint i-i '» 
tltu .sann* limfs ua in Mysore. Onisit.U’iablo ainounis are lieing .spciiL hy 
tlie (ioveriunents iil My^eire and Mailia.s In derelop ilie industry. 

Tilt' delelopineilt of tl^o silk industry in Kasliniir iias taken iu hand 
in isijit and tlie Slate dtnelupod the produetion whnii wa.s made a Statu 
inunupoly. 


Imtiiin Pruitiii lion. 


The prodnclion of raw isilk in India whn li teas about ‘21 million pounds 
in lyd.d-'Jl increased to ‘2'|,' inilliun pounds in ]D‘2ii-L’7. Uno to increased 
inijiortj ot eheai) inreign silks into India litiiii 192!l-dl), there has liwn a 
ru|iid lull ill tile Indian piioduetioli. In the year.s I'.i the total produe¬ 

tion lias talleii thnvn to Ihe low lien re ol IJ niillion pounds. The table 
gives the produetion of lUw silk in India in round ligures Iroiii ll.l‘2d-24 

to iy.)2-33. 


Year. 

]0‘2.1-24 
i )ir> 

K'do-'JO 
Idt'li 27 
l!i27-2.'l 
l!i‘2'>'J!l 
iii22 no 
IHd'i-il 
Ih.Jl :i2 

The derluie in the produetion of 
growing imporl.s ol the toi4ii-'n ravv 
iho Indian iiidustiy tiiul to the 
countrie.s. 


Qty. ill 
luklis of 
poll lids. 

. •2-2-7U 

WU2 

. . . 2-T(i‘2 

.27 I t 

.20(1:1 

.21 11 

.2J.VI 

.‘2221 

20 711 

.Jo UO 

i.aw 'ilk in India |s due entirely to the 
silks due to the niipiotei led nature of 
State ai'J given in ('Inna and other 


frnip/irta of Hav’ Siilk into India. 


Tho imports of raw silkj into India wliieh vi a.s ] I lakhs of pounds in 

1024-25 increased to .'<2 laklip of pounds in ll).'J2-.'W. In ly3.'l-34 tlio imports 

fell to 2,.479,197 nnnnds Riidi for the first ten months of 19.44-.45 iho iinjiorts 
are 1,742,000 pounds. Tho {fad in imports is attributable to the faet that 
tho Anieriraii market for silk hue improved duo to the National Iiidu.strial 
Hecovory Act thore, and a^so to the infr'-ascil iinptirta of silk yams into 
India which are di.spliiriuqt niir .sill; during the ien months of JUt-l-.V.? 

tuniifltl ,'J iiiilUiin iH'iiiid.s ii^amst 2 tndlinn pounds fm tin .suini p'nod in 

rjdSd'n. 


Year. 

1860-61 

1870-71 

1S80-S1 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 


Kiporta of rate silk from India. 


Quantity 

llsi. 


1 ,r'.5',6.'>6 

2.1.41.. 499 

1.. 402.576 
1,760,611 
1,601,‘275 

1,8.50,4111 


I This includes silk- 
I waste .also [ r/dr 19 
I of Tariir Hoard 
Hi'liort], 


J 
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Year. 


Quantity 

lbs. 


102.n-‘2G 


]32,)).30 ^ 


11)20-27 


120.859 


] 1)27-28 


1(;3,903 


11)28-21) 


143,2.50 


li)2!)-.‘f0 


157.212 

, Raw silk only. 

ll':it)-31 


20,1.5(5 

' 

ll).3]-;32 


5,1(50 


11)32-33 


5,432 


]!)33-3-1 


11,(542 


103t-3.5 (.ten 

months) 

20,735 


Year. 

11)2.5-20 

Imports of rail' silic 

into India 

Quantity 

lbs. 

1,320,000 

Average declared 
value of imported 
bilk per lb. 

lf)2('>-27 

. . , 

1,780,000 

6-3 

J!)27-28 

• .... 

2,300,000 

6-2 

11)28-2'J 


2,1.30.100 

5-9 

1929-30 


2,170,000 

5-7 

If),30-31 


1,9-10,000 

40 

1931-.32 


1 ,.5(i0,0(X» 

31) 

19.32-33 


3,190,000 

3-8 

19,33-34 


2,379,197 

.3 01 

1934-35 

(lor ten months) . 

1,742,0500 

2C7 


It is seen from flip IViri'Koiiij' lablo tlint India wliich nsprl to export 
lai'Ko rjuiuit Irics of riiw silk is piai (iially not exporting anv silk now. 
It is also .socn ili.it ns in.iiorts into India havo inercaspil, exports from 
India liavo derronsi’d proiluclion iu India has fallen down due to the 
compelition from tori,iso eoiiiilris's. 

f'di/sr.s- (,f IJcilini' (if Ej-ports from ImJiu. 

The dos-line in the i'\|ioits ot raw .silk from India is dne entirely to Iho 
foreign ionipct ition and l.nk of nssistaiicc from fiovenimcnt. Tliis is borne 
out by the enquiry ol the Taritt Hoard, extracts from which are quoted 
below : — 

««>«»••« 

“ .^0. As a result of these cireiinistaiices tlio export nf Indian raw silk 
whether in the lorni of reeled -ilk nr silk waste and eosoons has jiraetieally 
ceased. 'I'Uis tins specially affected the tihiUires existing in Indi.n as they 
ihqicnd fur their cnstniii largely on the foreign market, since tlii'i'C is not 
tnneli demand in India for the high grnile silk at the price at ahieli they 
can priKlnci' it. The eliaikha-ieeling industry catering e.xehisieely for tlio 
Inline nmikei. Iiesiile.s siiffi ring from the fall of price has also been hit hard 
hv the loss of its oidy mail; for .silk wast<' which n.sed to proi idc the major 
pfpit ion of its prolil. The eireiinislanees in whiih (he world demand for 
.silk fell alter the AVall .Street eris::. ill ltl2ff and C’ldn.a liirned increasing 
attonlion to India have .ilreadv heoii tieserihej in the proeeding Chapter. 
Hefore this ('liiiia used to e\|iort her best silk to Europe aiul Ananica, 
and her experts In It.,11a eonsisfrsl mo.stly of coarse hand nnled iirodiiei.s 
ahieh ivere used tor hand-sewing or for borders and “ palavs " or “ anehals 
of the cheap rlas^ of saris. ('Mice ]!)!.') medium qnalitii's whiili eonipeto 
more seriou.sly aitli the iiand-rei'Ietl prodiiets havo ht'cil enining in increasing 
quantities, ttwing to the failure of the American demand unusnally large 
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qunntiticfi of this silk inchulinfj; hi"h grndo strain filature silk were exported 
to India at uneconomic juiees witli wliieli Indian hnnii-recled produets could 
not possibly compote apd a grave crisis was cieatod for the indigenous 
industry.” 

** 4 *»*** 

“ft is on record in the American Silk Digest Wi>e,kly and our inform¬ 
ation has been eorroboiiatcd by the Chine.so Vice-Consul at Domhay that 
the price of silk mortgaged with Chinese banks tell below the amounts 
advanced, Wc further iiiulerstand from the flhino.'^e Vice-Con.sul that the 
banks in the silk provinces of Checking and Kiangsii, on the refusal of 
their customers to redeem their mortgng<"S. were relieved of their embarass- 
nieiit by a (loverumeiit hoiiuty of 100 taels per bale of ini') kin (132-3 lbs.) 
of silk so mortgaged. Meforo this the export duty on all (^liuesc silk of 
17i Oanton dollars per picul of 133 lbs. had been aholi.sbed. The Silk 
Digest Weekly reported fh.it in May and June, 1032, out of the total of 
3,500 bales sold in Canton in thosi' months as many as 2,900 bales were sold 
to India. This explains the large imports of Chinese silk into India in tin' 
latter jiart of the last yftir. It would appear from the above figures tbat 
tbanks to its unprotes ted youdition, India imported in 1932-33 more Chinese 
silk Ilian either Diirope or America.” 

“31. The nnprccedcnled situation so created by tbosc imports has been 
further complicated by gntator internal eompetitiun. Kashmir silk deprived 
of its aceustomed KuroiMjnn maiket is trying to find a large outlet in 
India at uneconomic priifes. Hesi'les these ilircot cm lo.-if liments on tho 
homo market, there are indirect fador.s which have reduced its sir.e. Tho 
large increase since Japat) went off the gold standard of imports of silk, 
artifieiul silk and mixed gdials, which seriously compete with the products of 
silk handloonis has lowe.rc(l tho eupacit.y o| weavers to buy the compara¬ 
tively expensive Indian natural silk, and has cnmin'llod them to use moro 
an 1 more of cheap foreign Huh.stitutoa ineluding .spun silk and artificial silk 
yarn. Tho depression in the weaving industry has contracted the weaver’s 
total demand for yarn aiul has had the effect of reducing demand for raw 
silk in India and tho genefal diminution of purchasing power has acted in 
the same direction. Assuilefl thus on all sides, only a complete re-organization 
ir.cluding a thorough over^aulirfg of its cost of production can save thi» 
ancient Indian industry friom extinction.” 

“ 35. For many of the defects mentioned above, Government neglect 
in tho various areas has hepu largely respon.sihle. The soriculluro industry 
is a unique industry, differing from, other imlu.stries in tliis .sense that in its 
modern form it cannot stand without Goverument organization and assist¬ 
ance. Fehrine infection, a h<'>roditary disease of the silk worms and tho 
chief obstacle to economical production cannot be controlled without Govern¬ 
ment legislation nor can the best and cheapest silk be prn<lured wifhout 
a central scientific research organisation, nor can ii bo marketed ai the beat 
price without being scicntifiunll.v graded and tested in a conditioning house. 
It is difficult for these iiistitiftions to grow in a backward country like India 
witliout Government assislancc. Our long hi.storical snrvc'- shows that the 
industry flouri.shod in JIcn-ga|l as long as the F.ast India Cnmiiany took an 
interest in it. Since 1S.35, tl|e industry has alternately revived and declined 
with the fluctuations in the ^tcrcsts of G-ivcrujncnt. This has become keen 
at times of silk famines in Europe as for instaiiro in 1870 and 1915, when 
inquiries were ordered, and lip.s subsided at times of plenty. If tho industry 
hu.s survived at all, it has dope so oii iiceounl of its inherent vitality. The 
need of G'Overnment assislanqe has been emphasi.sod by Mr, Xorton Breton, 
a great I.ondon authority on silk, in a Ic-cturo on “ vSori< ulturo in tlie 
Briti.sh Einjiiro ” before tlio Hoyal Society of .\rts in the following words: — 

“ 'Why should the Goc-prnments of these rouutries be so concerned 
in the cstahli.shmenl of scticulturo and why should not private enterprise 
do it? I am all out for as little Goveinmeut intorfeioiiec a.s ])o,ssiblo 
but in the case of sericultiuie it is necessary to have the most stringent 
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rules and regulations in regard to the industi-j' if it is to prove sucressful. 
Silkworms aro prone to inleetiovis diseases ami the reproduction of eggs 
Las to he very sliietly eont rolled. However, eaietul private eutprpii'o, 
in its own interests uiijdit he to keep tlniM- ili.ease-s at hay, it theie 
is no (Oiitrol, any Tom, Dick or Harry eoukl slail Llie hnsiiiess oi egg 
repi'odiietion and start disease in the eountiy. 1 think it is Letter that 
governments .should eneouiago the inhahitaiits to stall the industry 
and cxetciso tlio noees.sary supervi.sion in its early stages. 

“ .it). That Governmont assist.anee in India is essential i.s evident, from the 
fact that the indnsiry ia at it.s best in those (latl.. ol India where it receives 
the greati.st help and eneonragement I'reaii the .State, I'/r., Kashiiiir and 
Mysore Their indu.stries have been literally eieated Irom llieir ashes by 
State action after Loth had been laid liAV by disease. lhe\ now show a more 
advaiiecd .scrieultural praetieo than IJeogal in spite of its lunger tradition 
and gre.ater fertility.” 

»•*••••• 

India which wa.s cx|>oiting large quantities of silk to Enroi>e formerly, 
lost not only that Market but i.s lieing on.sted out of its honie-markot. 'Jins 
uiifortunato condition of the indnsiry is due to hn k ot .issistame from 
Government during rhe past so many di-eadi’s. Ma.vwell Telruy went into 
tile whole question ol organizing the silk indnsliv so tar back as Ihlo at the 
instance of the Goi crninent ot Imlia. Ho along with Mr. K. C. Ansor.go 
submitted a vniiiahle report to the Government of fndia and made varioii.s 
proposals for re-orgaiuzing the industry. Hud the Gineinment taken action 
on that report the eoiulitioii of the indnstiy would not have been what it is 
now; it could have faced eonipelition Irom toreiga eoiintnes. 

How important it is for the Govonimenl to lender substantial assistaneo 
to silk industry is very well illnstruted from l.lie following extracts taken 
from llic 'rariff Hoard lleport (riilr t’O-j). '• In no p.arl ot the world has the 

indnstr.v flourished without such assisiame. The history id the .seiieiihiiral 
indnsiry in France is praelieally llio history ol the homilies paid to it I'lom 
time (o time by the French Govcnimeiit to enable it to make necessary 
iinproveiuput and enliance its eomiietiiig i>ower. Jtali.an practice in this 
respect has not been di.s.similar. The amounts whieh the .lopaiiese Imperial 
Governmi-nt and each inofei loial unit spends on tlie industry are about 
OtI lakhs a year at tlie eiirreiit rate of exilninge. 'I'liesi' (iiianical saeriiiees 
have been more tlnin justified by the enormous incointss whieh tlicsp countries 
obtain from their respective silk iiidnstries. We believe that any ex))Rndi- 
ture incurred on this Indian silk indnsiry will he returned many times over 
in the .shape of increased wcaitli and prosperity.” 

Even a poor and disorganized ronntry like Oiina lias taken stops and 
has been spending large aiiionnls to re-orgaiiizo tlie silk industry. Experts 
have heen engageil for iiniivoving the indnxtry on the .lapniiese model. 

Two international associations Inivc been working for tlie inipioveinent of tlio 
industry and tlic.se rceeive liiianeial assistance from tlie Cliincso Govrrii- 
irient. The export duty on silk lias been aboli.slicd ami brmntics are being 
paid to stiinnlate exports. .special duty on tin- iiii|iorl ol nrtiticial .'■■ilk 
lias been levied to linaiiee the development of the silk industry. In the faro 
of this organized and eomhined dfort on tlie part of forci.eii coiuitries there 
is no wonder tliat Indian .silk industry is threatened willi its extiiictioii 
niiless effect ivi' and lulcquate pvi i ct ion is given to it. The 'I'ai iff Hoard 

after thoiongli inve.'ff igation have recoin mended tlial the industry stionld 

he aifcmled protectieii. The position lias become worse since tlio 'rariff Hoard 
siihinitted tluir ree ■ ..K'lnlations. Tlie (irotcetien given to the indu.stry 

by tile Governnii'iit of India is on the vi-ry fa<e of it alisolutely inadequate. 
Ill paragrai'li t?(l7 ihe Ta.ilf Hoard I vc einphatii .iliy .stated as follows: — 
” W'e liaie based onr selieinc of protection mi ihi- cy-ilnty prices of various 
qn.dities of sill, set mil n. pai agi apli 1 ".'t. II ]ii iee, ns i epreseiiled liy tho 
i.r ,luly prices of Its .'t-lf per lb. of Caiitmi steam tilaliiie silk fall below this 
level, iliere is a risl; ol our measure of protection proving inadequate.” 
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As aiiticipatcil ilu> price uf Caiiluii steam filature silk lias fallen flown to 
about lis. :i per lb. It is t{li ere foie absolutely iieoessary to elihaneo the pitcli 
of duly snitiii ieiit ly to eoiiilpensate tor tlio fall ill £.c-fluty prices of Canton 
steam filature silk. 


Imparts ojf Silk Ynrns, ?ioils, H'oip.s, etc. 

The flonianil of the silk weaviiii; industry of liuli.a consists not only of 
demand for raw silk but also lor silk yarns, noils and warps, t'rom the 
table eiven below it is seei| that tin* imports into India ol the above artieles 
inerea.sed from TTfifi millions pounds in 1927-‘itl to 2(117 million jiounds 
in l!l‘’^.29 and to the alntionnal figure of 3010 million pounds in 1932-33. 
.Already for the year 193^ 3.") (ten months) the imports of silk yarns have 
gone Up to 2-7 million pounds. It is necessary to point out that the imports 
into India from China wl^ieh were only 307 thousand pounds lor the first 
ton months of 1931-32 rose; tn 121 thousand pounds in 1934-3.3. Similarly the 
iniport.s from Japan rose ifrom 10.3 thousand pounds for the ten months of 
1931-32 to l-.j million pounds in tho eorrespomling [leriod (April to January) 
of 1931-3.3. This is alarmihg as'China and Japan with ehe.ap costs of produc¬ 
tion have immense capacity for Hooding Indian market with silk yarns and 
prepareil silks. 


■Total Imports oj silk yarts, noils, and warps into Imliii from all countries. 


Year. 


1928- 29 

1929- .3(1 
19.30-31 
1931-.32 
1932 .•13 
19.3.3-34 
1934-3.5 (ten months) 


China 

Japan 


Import.s from China and JajHtir. 

10 months 
ill 1931-.32. 

307,799 

10.3,072 


Quantity. 

Lbs. 

2,046,760 

1,9.36,014 

1,424,798 

1,710,366 

3,010,189 

2,027,681 

2,681,941 


10 months 
in 1934-3.3. 

424,980 

1,4.39,952 


China 

Japan 


January, 1933. 
47,689 
94,617 


January, 19.35 
41,470 
207,211 


Imports of Silk Goods Mixed with Other Matcriids. 

The imports into Tn^la of silk goods mixed with other materials havo 
increased idienomenally : since 1929-30. The total quantity imported in 
192'<-29 was only 2 864, million yards. It rose to 4 6 million yartls in 
1930-31, and to 101 million yards in I9.32-3.‘1 .and to 9 9 million yards in 
1933-.'ll. l*'iir the ten pionths of the current year the imports are 11-3 
million yards. Jaimncsf imiiorts of these goods which were for the first 
ten months of 1931-32 ot|l.y 3-2.37 million yards rose to .5-781 million yards for 
the corresponding period .if 1933-.31 and 9-9.3 million yards in 19.34-3.3. In 
.January, 1933, the impijrts of the above Japanese goods were 070 thousand 
yards while in 193.3 these h.ave inereasofl to 967 thousand yards. This 
abnormal incre.ase in the im|)oils of the.se goods has adver.sely affected tho 
Indian silk industry. 
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Goods ol sill: mixed with other miUrnalt. Total Imports from all rountries. 


Year. 

1928 29 . . . 






Quantity. 

Yds. 

2,864,778 

1929-30 






2,989,819 

1930 31 . . . 






4,600,241 

1931-32 






5,089,645 

,19.32-33 






10,103,272 

1933-34 






9,838,099 

1934-:15 (ten months) 






11,354.348 


Imports from Japan alone- 


Yds. 

1031-32 (ten monllis) ..... 3,2.37,513 

10.31-35 (ten inoutlih) ..... 9,9.53,8.31 

.laiiij.Try, 1933 ...... 832,131 

10.34 . 710,027 

,, 1935 . 967,403 


I)oports of silk pieccooods. 

The iniiwrts inlfi India of silk piceogooda in 192B-29 were nbont 2 8 
million yards. This 1ms risen to 3.5 million yards in 1032-.3.), For 1933-34 
the imports were as ’nuoh ns 41 million y.ard,'.. In 1934-3.5 for ten months, 
the imports are 28 million yards. Comparatively there is a full in imports 
of silk piecegood.s hut there has heen an enormous increase in the imports of 
silk mixtures. Tho table of imports of silk piMegoods is given below: — 

Xill: Fieccijoods Total Imports from all countries. 

(^mntity. 


1928-29 . 21,872,8.48 

1929 .30 22,924,625 

1930- 31 16,7.51,831 

1931- .32 19,924,223 

]9;12-33 .,34,9.57,931 

1933- 34 41,123,380 

1934- .35 (ten months) ..... 28,096,945 


Imports 


from 


Japan 


alone. 


1931- ,32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


(DnriiiK ten months.) 

Yds. 

. 9,033,587 

. 21,870,990 

. 27,444,244 

. 23,5.31,698 


1932 

19.3.3 

19.34 

1935 


In 


January each year from Japan alone. 


Yds. 


1,264,3a3 
2,902,445 
.3,.579,821 


2,0.50,177 
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Importu .(tj artificinl silk yarn into Jnttia. 

Tlio imports of artifioial silk into India were only .'>■77 rnillioii pounds 
in ]ri2fi-‘27. Tlioso incroased to 11 iiiillioii pounds in 1932-33. For tho first 
ton months of 1934-3.5 th? imiiorts are 13-8 million pounds. Tho imports in 
Jianiiarv, 1932, wore .109' thous.and pounds only and in 193.5 increased to 
1,0.36 thousand pounds. While imiiort-s of J.apnnese arlilicial silk into India 
were only 105 thousand pounds during the ten months (April to January) of 
1931-32 they have increased to 7,36-t thousand pounds in the same period of 
]9.34-;i5. In this conncctum it is desirable to rpiotc the following Iroin the 
Tariff Board Heport. “ Artificial silk yarn which is itself cheap and which 
is Ijeinj; encouraged hy i lower r.ato of duty has evidently replaced both 
iviportal raw silk and Inflian raw silk to a marked degree. Wo agree that 
artificial silk yarn is not strictly comparable with natural silk. But its 
extreme cheapness has iipdouhtedly led to its .substitution for natural silk 
on a large siale. We hiavc noted the tendency on the part of weavers 
specially in llomhay to Use it in. increasing rpiantities ns a substitute for 
natural silk. We heliove i that if its price is left at its present low level it 
will drive out all other iJinds of silk yarn and render our whole scheme of 
pruti^tion ineffective.” 


Total Imports of Artificial Silk Yarn into India from all icountries. 

Quantity. 


1920-27 . 5,77(1,100 

1927- 28. 7,509,600 

1928- 29 7,668,100 

1929- 30 7,353,000 

1930- 31 7,119,800 

1931- .32 7,902,500 

1932- 33 . . 11,002,100 

19.T3-34 . . 9,808,919 

19,34-35 (ten months). 13,779,158 


1932 

1033 

19.34 

1935 


Imports in January each Year. 

Lihfi. 

. 509,052 

. 420,1.37 

.147,7.57 

.1,0.30,183 


Imports frdm Japan alane during ten hfonths. 

Lhs. 


1931-32 
19,32-.3.3 
1933-31 
19.34 35 


10.5,040 

1,797,032 

1,299.745 

7,.304,581 
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rrlcr, of imported silk in the Jiulian ilarkets. 

Tho followinj; extracts Iroiii the Tariff Board lleport on Indian Silk 
Industry explain the position clearly: — 


“ The imported silk enters India mainly through Bomhay, Tuticorn and 
Madras, to nu-et the demand though not entirely of Sont.hcni India. While 
Jtoinbay caters for the needs of the whole country, especially Western ninl 
Northern India, Canton filature silk has driven out Bengal silk entirc'ly and 
Kashmir silk partly from the Benares, Amritsar, Surat and Nagpur markets. 
It has a stronghold in tho Bangalore and Kumbakonain markets.” tl’ara- 
graph 149 of Tariff Board's Report.) 


“ India would have had nothing to fe.ar if it had lo.st the foreign markets, 
hut hail retained its home markets which it has supplied from time 
immemorial. Chinese competition in it was not a serious factor so long as 
China mainly supplied the cheapest waste product silks produced by the 
sweated labour of old women for which India has no sub.stitute. The charac¬ 
ter of Chinese import.s changed in 1910 or so when she began to .send more 
and more of her better qualities of her filature and re-reeled .silks, and 
Chinese cnnqictition inside India became only serious when a falling e.xchange, 
favoured her imports and has become ileadly during the last three years 
when the loss of American Market and the hoiinlii Ims completed what 

depri'Ciating exchange had begun. We are convinced that the supciior 
(piulities of silk which was exported to India in .such large ipiantities in the 
year lO.'il 99, and 1999 99 were sold at uneconomical prices." fParagiaph lol 
of Tariff Board’s Report.) 

»••••••* 

The average declared value of Canton silk which was Rs. 8-6 per 
Ih. in 1922-99 fell to Rs. 5-7 in 1929-90, to Bs. 4-5 in 19,90-31, Ui Rs. 4 
in 1991-32 and to Rs. ,'1-3 in 1992-39 and it was Rs. 2-7 in .January, 1994, 
and Rs. 2-5-10 in .January, 19.15. The aveiage market jirice of Canton silk 
in India which was Rs. 9-12 [ler lb. in 1997-23 fell to Rs. 6-2 in 1990-91, 
Rs. 4-11 in 1991-92 and Rs. 4 8 in Kehruary, ]9.'l-5. The fall in declared 
values and market prices of foreign .silk have had serious repurcu.ssions 
in the demand and jirico of Indian raw silk especially since 1931-92 up to 
the proKont date. While the iirice of Clanton silk in Augu.st, 1991, was 
Its. 5-11 per lb. that of Imlian silk of similar (|uality was Rs. 5-19 
per lb. In November, 1931, Canton silk sold at Rs. 7 per pound while 
the Indian silk at Rs. 6-19. From I>('<enibcr, 19,91, to March, 1992, tliero 
were no transactions in ('anton .silk as disturbances in f'liina prevented 
export.s. Consequently the |irico of the Indian silk went up to Rs. 7-14 
per Ih. In March, 1992, the price of Canton silk ranged from Rs. G-7 to 

Rs. C-9 per lb. while that of Indian silk was Rs. 7-2 per lb. In Mareli, 1999, 

the price of Canton silk went down to Rs. 4-12 per lb. and of Indian silk 
to Rs. 5-7 per lb. In February, 1994, tho price of Canton silk was Rs. 9-8 

per lb. and that of Indian silk was Rs. 3-7-6 per lb. In February, 19.95, tho 

price of Canton silk is about Rs. 4 8 while that of Indian silk is about 
Rs. 4-9. Though apparently there has been an increase in price of Canton 
silk in India yet the Devinnd for Indian silk has not inrrea.sed due to the 
f.iet that imported spun silk whiih is cheaper than raw silk has been 
displacing raw silk markets. 

Cost of rroduefioni of Jrulinn Silk. 

The cost of production of silk eonsi.sts of cost of raw material, ri-., 
silk cocoons and nianufaeturing charges. Tlu' 'J’.oriff Roard have in paia- 
grnph 173 stated as follows; ” On full consideration of all tlie relevant facts 
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we have JeeideJ to base our rerommenilaliuiis on a coruoii luiru of 5 annas 
a lb. This is rather abdv’o the level of inesoiiL prices. Hut we rocojinise 
that if .sericultuie is to deielop tho rearer iiiusl be u.ssured of a price for his 
cocoons sirlllcieut to reiimnerate him for his labour.” “ Wo have iiolicetl 
that at tho present low level of prico.s both in Mysore and Uengal there 
has been a fall in tho nbreage of land under mulberry and this tendency 
can bo checked only by Raising tho price of cocoons.” ” We believe that 

a price of 5 annas a lb. is high enough to do this, while it is not so high 

as tc eiKourage extravagnnt liopes of a return of the boom prices.” Tho 
co.st of production of silk per lb. as noted in paragraph 17o of Tarilf Hoard 
Ueport is as follows; Isf (piality- Rs. 5-12-4, 2nd quality- Hs. 5-14, drd 
quality—Hs. 4-5-8. Tho fair selling prices of tho above, as given in para¬ 
graph 17(3 of the Report are Rs. (>-2-() for 1st quality, Hs. 5-4-5 for 2iid quality, 
and Rs. 4-13-5 for 3rd qiiality. 

Tho Tariff Board rocogliiso that if the prices of cocoons go below' 5 anna.s 
per lb. the serieultural inalu.stry will suffer, and have said that the industry 
has actually suffered duo to prices lower than 5 annas per lb. so far back us 
!March, 1933, when the cocoon price was As. 4-1 per lb. The price ha.s 
since gone down to As. 3-4 in February, 1934. This fall in price is not due 
to reduction in cost of pioduetion of cocoons but is entirely due to tho 

lepurcussions of the foreign competition. In other words, the cocoon pro¬ 

ducer has been forccKl to sell below costs. It may be added that the cost 
of production of cocoons rtinains tho same as it was when the Tariff Board 
drew up their Ueport. 

It is seen from the albove that the fair selling juiee.s of Indian silk 
should bo what the Tariff Board jiropose if the imlustry has to exist. 
At a time when the landed er-diity price of foreign silk was Rs. 3-12 I'Cr Ih. 
tho duly proposed by thd Tarilf Board was Us. 2-G jier Ib. to ailmit of 
^e(■ul■ing fair selling price to Indian silks. At present the Tariff valuafion 
of foreign silk has gone, 4"wii to Rs. 3 per lb. It is therefore absolutely 
licce.s.sary to ('nhanec the duty to Rs. 3-2 per lb. to admit of fair selling 
prices to Indian silk. The Tarilf Hoard have in paragraph 207 stated as 
follows; ” We have based our sebeme of ijrofection on the c.r-diity priecs 

of various qualitic.s of silk let out in paragraph 1S3. If prices ns repiesented 
by tho cx-duty price of Rs. 3-11 per lb. of Canton sveam hint me silk f.all 
below this level there is a risk of our ineiiMirc of ].rutection jiroving 
inadeiiiiato. It is therefore lu'cessary for the Coverummit of India to watch 
the roiirse of prices in ordfr that they ina.v uppl.v tlu' relevant provisions of 

tho recently jiasscd “ Safcfguarding of Industries Act ” should the eirciim- 

stance.s demand it ”. A.s iintieipated tlie cx-duty prices have actually 
gone down to Rs. 2-14 i)e|r Ih, It is therefore iiece.ssaiy that the specitie 
duty of Rs. 2-G per lb. recommended by tlio Tariff Board shoidd be raised 
by il annas per Ih., i.c., to R.s. 3-1 jier Ih. The (Jovernment of India 
have saiietioned the levy gf a specific duty of As, 14 per Ih. in addition 
to the revenue duty of 2-5 p t cent. Taking the ease of Clanton steam filature 
into consideration it is seen that this silk will pay a revenue duty of 
As. 12 iier Ih. p/iis a specific duty of As. 14 per Ib., i.e., Rs, 1-10 in all. 

As against Rs. 2-6 per Ib proposed by the Tariff Hoard and Rs. .3-1 as 

required at the jireseiit junrture antiripaled by the Tariff Board, there is an 
eniirmuu.i diflir-:tue of .4s. and Itf. 1-7 per lb. respncti\'cl]l. 


Ifuty on .^ilk yarn and noils. 

The Tariff Board liave (■ecommended a duty of Rs. 2-0 per Ih. on these 
artiele.s and they directly eornpefe with raw silk as they can be used as 
siihstitnfes for it and eofisequentlv eorislitute a menace to raw silk. 
Covernment of India have jiltogether overlookeil any enhanced duties on tho 
above articles. It is neeesstuv that to (iroteet raw silk the duties proposed 
hv the Tariff Hoard shooldl bo imposed on the above articles. (Tide para¬ 
graph 196 of the Report.) 
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Thrown, ^Uk a?ul warpt. 

Tlieso urliclos aro manufactured ones and directly compete agniust 
ludiiui raw silk. (I it/c paragraph 19t> of Tarilt Hoard Keport.) The TariH:' 
Board recommended a duty of Rs. 2-6 per lb. while the protection given 
authorises tho levy of a duty of 25 per cent, plus As. 11 per lb. Thts duty 
is far lower than what tho Tariff Board propoee. It is necessary that at 
least tho duty proposed by the Tariff Board should bo levied. 

Silk piecegoods, silk goods mixed with other articles. 

There is a great disparity between the duties proposed by the Tarilf 
Board on these articles and those sanctioned by the Government of India. 
It has already born pointed how the imports of all piecegoods and other 
articles are on the increase causing a great menace to scricultural industry 
in India as well as to haiidlooni weaving industry. It is therefore ueccs.sary 
that the duties proposed on these articles by tho Tariff Boaid .should bo 
given compensation lor the subsequent fall in ejc-duty prices of above articles 
(little paragraphs 194, 105 and 107 of tho Tariff Board Report). 

Artificial Silk. 

As observed in page 18 above, there has been tremendous increase in. 
the imports of artificial silk from da]>an during the past few years. Dealing 
with the questioit ol arlifieiiil silk and its tendency to drive raw silk from 
tho niarkot, tho Tariff Board have observed as follows: — 

“ 197. Wo have dwelt on the competition which exist at present between 
nutuial .silk and artificial silk yarn in Chapter X. At present the latter 
pays duty at tho somewhat lower rate of 18i per cent. We have noted tlio 
tendency on the part of weavers specially in liombiiy to nsc it in incTeasing 
quantities as a substitute for in.tural silk. This tendency is cucouraged 
alike by its extreme cheapness and by fhti coini«aratively low rate of duty 
imposed on it. We believe that if its price is left at its present low level 
it will drive out all other kinds of silk yarn and rcudci our whole scheme of 
protection inclfectivo. At tho same time wc do not bidiovc in putting up its 
price to tho same level as that of natural silk ns there is a well redignisod 
ditl'erencc of quality botwecai tho two. On a bal.ince of these' conaiderntion.s 
we recomnienil that it should bo subjected to a specific duty of Ke. 1 per 
pound. This will still maintain a dilfereuco of at least one ruiieo i>cr pound 
between it and tho chein'cst imported silk.” 

• »*••••* 

Sincoi the above ob.servations were made by tho Tariff Board, the position 
has become much worse inasmuch as the total imports of artificial silk during 
tho 10 months from April to January of 1934-.'1.5 have increased by 51) per 
cent, ns compared with the previous year and 2.50 i>cr cent, as rouiparcd 
with 1920-27, The imiiorts from Jaimn nloiio during l9.'M-a,5 have increased 
6 times the figure for thi' previuu.s year and 70 times those for ]'I31 .jo, lb 
ifl therefore quite necessary that artificial silk should be subject to a duty 
of at le.ast Bo. 1 per pound ns recommended by tlic 'i'ariff Board tliough 
even this is quite inadequate under present tonditions. 

Economic Importance of the Industry. 

The sericultural industry in India including handloom weaving industry 
provides occupation to about 2 million people. Silkworm rearing is of great 
economic importance to agrieiilturisls in tiie provinces of India wiiero it is 
being practised. About 10 lakhs of families were eking out a decent liveli¬ 
hood by employing themselves in tho several brnnehes of the silk industry. 
About 4 erores of rupees Inive been invested in the industry by the poor 
agriculturists. In rural economy sericulture plays u very important part. 
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The cultivation of mulbcrrj* and the rearing of silkworms alford a subsidiary 
occupation wliicfi ontiblcs the iainily oi tiio agriculiunst to turn its aasL-o 
tune to account un<l to ctirn a return which in niany cases makes all tlie 
diderenco between a halrtwtarvod lile without any hope of improvement, 
and a self-respeetinp romilolence. The capital invested in the business by 
eacli laniily is liniitcd andjthe spare tune ol tiie raiyat is usetully employed. 
I'lisons wild cannot partiqipatc in production on account ol health, age or 
social customs can pursue tjie silk industry to considerable advantage, it is a 
inntlcr of primary importjance that in an agricultural country like India 
there should be as many subsidiary occupations as possible. Silkworm 
rearing and silk reeling tioine in handy as a suitable occupation specially 
as nature has provided piirtions of India with advantages in climate and 
ecunoniic environment for! the successful practice of this industry. Due 
to the ruinous compctiliiiu of foreign silks and fabrics the area under 
mulberry has goue down. 

It was urgcnl before the Tariff Board that protection should bo afforded 
for 15 years ns tlie people engaged in the industry are illiterate, poor and 
live in the interior villages and as it would take considerable Lime to 
introduce all the neces.sary- improvements in the industry to enable the 
iiidiistry to withstand competition after the period of protection. Un¬ 
fortunately tlie Tariif B(iar|l lias recommended protection for five years only. 
Tills is absolutely iiisufriciept. It is necessary to afford protection straight¬ 
away for ten years to enable the people and the Goveriinicuis concerned to 
take definite steps to develop and organise the industry. 

It is inipoRsiblu to depict the suffering whicli tlie scrieultiirists in India 
are undergoing duo to the jabnormal foreign comijctitioii. Tlie sericulturists 
are mostly poor and illitx'fate and cannot voice their feelings sufficiently 
loiuil.v to secure tlie sympat^iy of the concerned authorities. The (iovernment 
of .fapaii has been spending crores of rupees for the improvement of this 
stable industry. The Goiiirnment of Japan has had to bear a loss of 
(ivo crores of rupees recentlj to conipciisato the banks for tlie losses sustained 
in silk trade. The Cliineso Government has been devoting attention to 
develop the industry scientificaliy and Italian experts liave been engaged 
to organise ttie industry. The Italian Government has been paying hoiiu.ses 
to develop tlie industry, w’iien such is tin: ease the Govcninient of India 
sliould s.vmpathi.sc with tlie dnmh millions of serieultiii ist.s in India and aliord 
effective and adefiuate protection to this poor man’s industry for a sufficiently 
lung period. 


Kiu'losiire E. 

Jir pres*'ntilt uni prrsrufrd ihr Ilon'hle Sir Mnlnniird ZiifrulUi Afnin, 
Rnihrays innl f'lnumcrrr yfrnihrr f*i the (itircrtnnrnt iif Iiutin by 
Ilnjnsohhiilih iishniin I)ii\'nii Ihih'idur K. li Sririi rfisirniinr, 3/.d., n/l 
Juhj, I'.l-iC, at till- Ili/sorc Chnmhrr nf Co mm ere e. 

Sericulture is one of the important iinlustries in India giving employment 
to some iiiilliniis of people ind bringing them an income of some crores of 
rupees. The industry is prkeli.sed largely in the Indian States of Mjasore, 
Kashmir and the Britisli PCoviiiees of Madras and Roiigal. 

Of tlie total (|uantity of raw silk eon.sniiied in India amounting to about 
4 iiiillinn pounds, iii'iirlv onp-half—about 2 million pounds valued at about 
I', cruiv.s of riipce.s- used Ui be prodiiied iii the country itself (the Mysore 
Stale alone contribiitiiig alioiit one million pounds) and tlie other half 
imported from foreign countries cliiefly fmm China and ol late also .lapan. 
During the past decade tliik important industry is being threatened with 
estinetioii .a.s (’liiiiesc and .fapunp.'-e silk is, on aeeount of various causes 
(such as depreciation of curreney and bounties and other motliods of state- 
help afforded to the industry in tliose eounlriesi, being dumi>ed into India 
ut prices amounting to aboUt half the actual cost of production of similar 
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silk in our country making it impossible for the local product to sutccssfully 
coinj>ete with the imported artitdes. The situation became so serious a tew 
years back, that a representation was made to the Government ol India 
by the >fysorc Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of the Mysore Silk 
Association, in their letter No. 470-M. C. tk, dated the 2t)th August, iy;t2, 
praying for adequate protection being granted to Indian silk against tho 
foreign imported articlea. Tho Government of India having relerrod the 
matter for investigation to the Tariff Board the Mysore Silk Association 
urged before the Board tho pressing need for inercaseU protection to the 
industry to savo it from its threatened extinction and proiioscd that as 
against tho then existing rates of duty varying from 18^ to bO per cent, 
oil various classes of silk, the duties might be raUed to KH) to ISb per cent. 
The Tariff Board in the report subiuitted by them to Government alter a 
detailed investigation into the condition of the industry, while recognising 
the urgent need for increased protection to tho industry, roiomniendcd a 
duty ot Us. '2-G or 50 per cent, ml valorem on raw silk— which was iiimh 
less than what had been prayed for by tlic My.soi'e Silk As.sociatioii. But 
even this modest rccnnimeiulation of the Boaid was not accepted by tlio 
Government of India and in the Bill placed lielore the Legislative Assembly 
in January, 1934, they provided for a duty of only 14 annas per pound 
on raw silk, even though, during the period of 10 iiionths that had elapsed 
since the Tariff Board Beport was sent up, the position had become very 
much worse. While the Bill was before the .\ssenibly, a rcpre.sentation was 
sent uji by the M,\’sore Silk Association to the Government of India in its 
letter dated the 28tli February, 19.31, pointing out the inadequacy of tho 
protection provided for in the Bill and urging the pressing need for a 
higher rate of duty. This representation had niifurtiiiiatcly no elfcct and 
tin- Bill us originally drafted hy the Covernmeut wa.s passed by the Assembly, 
although 9 members of the Select Committee on tiie Bill urgc<| in their 
minutes of dissent the n<>ed for further raising the duty. In passing tlio 
Bill, the then ('oiiimmcc Mciiilur, tho Hon’blc Sir Joseph liliore, was, 
however, pleased to give an assurance that if tlie duty failed to achieve 
the object that the Govoninient had in view they would not fail to reconsider 
the position and lie also asserted that Govcriimeiit would not fi'cl jiistillcd 
in allowing the protection given to raw silk to bo defeated by further serious 
lowering ot jiriccs. 

A statement sliowing the rates of duty stiggesleel by the Mysore Silk 
Association, the rates recommended hy the Tariff Board and those sanc¬ 
tioned by the Govcriimeiil of India is herewith attached. A referoiu'o to 
the statement will sbow how the rnts's sanctioned by the Gnvernirieiit of 
Imlia have fallen far short of oven those recommended by the Tariff Board 
which were themselves not adcspiatc to me<>t the rcquireiiieiits ol the case. 

The trend of events subsequent to the passing of the Act having clearly 
shown that the duty impo.scd by the .Act had failed to aehi<‘vc. the object is 
indicated by the very heavy increase in the imports of all rlas.si's of silk, 
a representation was made hy the Mysore Silk .A.s.soeiation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in its letter dated the 3rd Oetober, 19,31, bringing to their 
notices that the eoiitingeiify that the assiiriince given hy him iiiig.lil Ijo 
given elfeet to; and this was .strongly backed up by the Cliamber of Coiiiuiereo 
in their letter to the Goveriiineiit of Imlia, dated tlio 6th Oetobm', 19.31. 
Copies of the .abovemeiitioned letter wlierein full details are given in supjiort 
of tho ropresontalion are herewith attaehed for refereine. It is a iimtler 
for great regret to ns that this reprosentation also did not receive duo 
consideration at tho hands of the Government of liidi.a, Sinee the repn'- 
seiitation was sent by ns, tho position has not improvc'd. It lias, if at all, 
goixu worse. 

I may be periiiittod to state hero that Mysore is not alono in urging 
the need for the additional proleetion asked lor by it. Oiir reprusentiitioii 
in this respect has lieen reeentlv supported by tho Clmnibors of Coniinerec 
in Afadras and (’ah nlta, (lie Feileralion of Indian ClianiVicis of Ceiiiiiieico 
and industry and also by the Director of Industries, Bengal. 
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The Ea-shinir Govornment is also in full accord with us in pressing tlio 
neod for iacreusod protection. 

In view of tho fact that all the States and Provinces in India interested 
in tlie sericultural industry have felt the urgent need lor increased protec¬ 
tion being granted to this industry to save it from disaster, it is earnestly 
prayed that tlie Government oil India may be pleased to give duo consider.a- 
tion to the subject and take ilece8.sury action immediately to grant us the 
retiuircd relief. 

It may bo mentioned that tho increased protection asked for is only lor a 
limited period and that by the expiry of this period it is cxpei Led that 
material improvements will bo effected in all stages of the industry to bi ing 
down the cost of production and enable ns to cope witli the foreign eoiiipeii- 
tion. Thu Govornment of Mysore have already sanctioned largo grants for 
effecting improvements in tlie industry. Tlie Madras Government also is 
said to have taken action in this respect from tlie grants placed at its 
disposal by the Government of India for the purpose. 


Statement .ihowing the rates of iluty tuggested hy the Mysore Silk Assorifi- 
iiuii the rates rei ominendlfd by tiie Tariff Hoard anil thu.ie sunt lioned 
by the Oocernment of India. 


Particulars of 
articles. 

Duty 
originally 
asked for 
by tho 
Associa¬ 
tion. 

Duty 

recommended 
by the Tariff 
Board. 

Duty sanetioned by the 
Govurnmeut of India. 


Per cent. 



1. Raw Silk 

125 

60 per cent, or 
Ks. 2-6 per lb. 
whichever is 
higher. 

25 per ceut. plus 11 annas per 
lb. 

2. Silk yarns, nuils 
and wurps, silk 
thread and spun 
silk. 

125 

Ditto 

25 per cent, pfw-! H annas on 
silk yorO.s including thrown 
silk warps. 25 per cent, only 
on noils, spun silk and sew- 
ing thread. 

2. Artificial silk yam 
and thread. 

125 

Ko. 1 per lb. 

25 per cent, or 3 annas per Ibi 
whichever is higher. 

4. Silk goods 

125 I 

83 per cent. 

Frabrics eontainiiig more than 
90 per edit, of silk, including 

1 Bueii fabrius embroidered with 
artificial silk— 




(a) Ponjee—50 per cent. 
plM He. 1 lb. 




(6) Fuji Boseki and carded 
(excluding wliibo 

card) 50 per cent» 
plus Ks. 1-8 per lb. 




(c) Other sorts 50 per cent/ 
plus Ks. 2 per lb. 


51 
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Siatemeni shoming the rates of duty .niggesfed by the Mysore ^ilh' Assoeio- 
tion the rates reenmmended hij the Tariff Hoard and those sanctioned 


by the Government of Initu 

euntd. 


PartiooUrs of 
articles. 

Duty 
originally 
asked for 
by the 
Associa¬ 
tion. 

Duty 

recommended 
by the Tarill 
Hoard. 

Duty sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

6. Silk mixtoTM 

Per cent. 

100 

00 per cent. , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Fsbrios, not otherwise epeci- 
tied, containing more than 
10 per cent, and not more 
than 90 per cent, silk :— 

(а) containing more than 

fiO per cent, of silk 
or artiticial silk or 
both—50 jier cent. 
plus Rs. 2 per 11). 

(б) containing not more 

than 50 per cent, of 
silk or artiticial silk 
or both:— 

(i) containing more than 
lO per cent, artifi- 
ciai silk 50 per 
cent, or Ra. 1-8 
jicr lb. 

((>) coiiUming no artifi¬ 
cial silk or not 
more than 10 per 
cent, artiticial silk 
—50 ja'r cent. 

Artificial silk fabrics contain¬ 
ing more than 10 per cent" 
artificial silk - 50 per cent. 
ad valorem or annas 

whichever is higher. Those 
containing not more tkan 
10 per cent, artificial silk— 
50 per cent, only ad valorem. 

6. Artificial silk goods 
and mixtures. 

100 

83 per cent. 


Eoclodure F. [Nut printed.] 


Fnclosuro G. [Not printed.] 


Enclosure H. 

Copy of letter from the Honorary rrcsidenf, Mysore Silk Assoeiatvm, 
Henynlore, to It. K. Nehru, Ksq., Offy. Deputy Seeretanj to the 

Government of India, Deportment of Commerce, Simla, No. 70, dated 
the 19th July, 1007. 

1 bog to thank you for your Udtcr No. .■il2-T. (C)/'f7, d.’ifed tijc l.'5th .Tune, 
1937 on tlio i-nhjcct of tlie as.sistance rcquirprl by the Indian Silk Industry 
ugaiuat Jai>anese competition. I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
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give in the enclosed note detailed information on the points mentioned ia 
jour letter; hut T feel that a catagorical reply is altogether inadequate tor 
a proper presentation of the situation. 1 trust therefore you will permit 
me to exjilain the ease for the industry a little more at length. 

2. At the outset, I Mouhl venture to point out tliat the Indian Silk 
Industry has not applied for assistance specially against Japanese 
competition hut against foreign silk both from Japan and China. UutU 
very recently, the price of Japanese .silk was appreciably lower than that 
ot Chinese silk, and tlijoro was e<|ual need for protection against both 
countries. Tfut since the commencement of the Trade Negotiations with 
Japan, the price of Japanese silk has gradually risen until to-day it is 
well above that of Chinese silk. There has been some increase in the latter 
but the proportion is considerably smaller. 'I'lius, the wholesale Bombay 
price of Japanese silk which was Us. o per Ih. in >luly, fllJ.T, is quoted to-day 
at Rs. 6-1."), while the price of Chinese silk has only advanced from Hs. 4-13 
to Rs. 5-8 per lb. 

3. The specific duty of I f annas levied sinco M.iy, 19.34, in addition to 
the (ni raluri iiL duty of $5 per cent., has not given substantial relief to the 
iiidustrj’ inasmuch as iA has had no effect on the total imports. The 
quantit}’ of raw silk imports still coiitiniie to he in the neighlniiirluiod of 
two million Ihs. The infiiiirls of silk piecegoods have, it is true, .slniwii a 
decline; hut it would he diflieiilt to say whether the falling off is duo to. 
the increased duty or fo some other cause. Tho imports for some years 
from 1932-33 were ahnorimilly liiglier and on an uniireceds'-nted scalp; and, 
though tlio.v have now fallen, they are still noil alaivu those prevailing 
in earlier years, it is natural to expoet that the enormous quantities of 
art silk picci'goods coming into the country should have had their effect 
on real .silk goods. 

4. flaw silk lias liehn largely imported into India from Japan since 
19.32-33. At tlio start, the price was .soniewliat higher than that of Chiiieso 
silk and the demand was slow. Hut it was soon liroiight down to a lower 
figure and immediately the demand was all for Japanese silk. Thoreaftor, 
tlie Japanese imports roeo until in 19.35-3C, they were three times as large as 
tlio.se from China. In ]|93(5-37, liowever, the imports from the two countries 
were about equal because of the rise in Japan prices; and, since the 
cominencemont of the Trade Negotiations, tlic quantity imported from 
Ja|ian lias fallen below that from CTiiiia as, notwithstanding the comparative 
superiority of llio .lapam'sc silk, its price is miudi higlier than that of 
Chinese silk and this in an import.aiil factor in delormining the quantity 
of iniiiorts from cacli eguntry. 

5. If tho need for protection were to he judged solely by the present 
prevailing price of .liipaoese silk, it m.ny perhaps he said that there i.s 
no strong ca.se now for assi.stanco as against Japan as the fair selling price 
of Indian filature silk wi’h a 2iK'l-liasin filature has been determined by the 
Tariff Hoard at Rs. C-H'9 per Ih. (lidc paragroiili 181 on page Ifil of 
the Tariff Hoard Re|iui1t) and even with a filature of llttf-liasiiis it may not 
he more tlian about Rs(. 7 per Ih., which is .about the present market price 
ol Japaiie-so filature silk, ft is, however, .a jioiiit for serious consideration 
how far the present rise in the price of Japanese silk is due to genuine 
trade coiidllions or to Other eaii.ses. The .sliffeiiiiig ot the prices of Japanese 
silk after your enquiry was announced, is very significant and leads one 
to strongly believe tliat tlie prices liave been pur[josely ni,anipulated by 
interested parties to cpnibat for the time being, the I'aso put^ forward by 
tlie silk industry in India for an increase of duty. In the circumstances 
and in view of tho ll.acts that it is inost unlikely that Japan, liaving 
established a large m.irket for raw silk in India, will yield it to China 
without an effort, and that the case, for profcefion- against Chinese silk 
rcmnlns nhnost nnrhnniji’3. T venture to submit th.at it i.s^ not unfair 
to ask that for the purpose of your enquiry and for determining the 

to be levied on foreign silk, the prices prevailing since July, 1936, should 

51 A 
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be left out of account. The average price for the 12 inoiiths preceding that 
date was about Rs. o per lb. aud lor the 12 months belurc that ll.s. 4-2. 
It the need for assistance is detormined on these prices, the industry lias 
a clear case lor further protection against Japan us much as against China, 
K) the e.tieut mentioned in the enclosed note submitted by the deputation 
of tlio Mysore Silk AssiK-iation to the Government of India in September, 
193G. 

ti. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit that our claim to protection is not 
ba.sed merely on recent inroad.s tiom Japan or on an appeal on lielmlf of 
a ‘ minor ’ or nascent industry. As the Tariff Board itself stated: — 

“ The problem which we have to investigate is not whether a new 
industry can come into being with the help of temporary protection 
but whether an old industry for which the country has been justly 
lainous cun by its help be saved Irom extinction, fliroatened by dumping 
or otlior devices to which various nations have resorted in an increasing 
measure in the pre.seut depression (Paragraph 104 of tlie Tariff 
Board lleiiort.) 

No amount of eoiiipotitioii from art silk or oven silk fabric’s has diminished 
tlie consumption of raw silk in India, which has steadily remained at about 
4 million lbs. a year. Given adequate protoelion for a siiflRcienL period, 
the Indian industry will lie able not only to meet the whole of this demand 
but also replace imported silk piecegoods by those woven in tho country. 



(2) ffcplic.? jrom the 3/j/.vorc Silk Aifurintion, to the General Que\tiuniuiire. 
issued b^i the. IndUin Tariff Hoard in regard to Silli liidustrij in India. 

Since protection was granted to Sericullural Industry there has been 
no increase in the area under mulberry cultivation, and the area under 
mulberry cultivation has fallen to 26,500 acres from 32,000 acres in 19.3.3-34. 
This full under mulberry area is due to tho severe competition from Jap.m. 
The Government of Mysore have increased their a.s8istanco to tho soriculturist 
considerably. 

Out of a total of 19,000 vill.oges in the State, the industry was being 
practised in 2,.500 villages hve years ago, and now it is practised in about 
2,0(K) villages only. 

The inliistry in its various stages gives occupation even now to about 
a lakh of families. 'Iboiigli accurate official statistics are not available the 
following estimates may be doeniod to bo more or less correct; — 

Families. 

(1) Mulberry Cultivation and Silkworm 

Ileariug. 70,000 to 75,000 

(2) Keeling.7,000 

t3) Throwing, Weaving and Miscella¬ 
neous Occupations .... 20,0(X) 


Total . 1,02,000 


2. Sericulture is practised almost entirely ns a subsidiary occupation to 
agriculture. Bilk Indii.-.frv comprises (i) Mulberry cultivation, (ii) Silkworm 
roaring, (iii) Silk reeling aud (iv) Silk weaving and throwing and utilization 
of waste products. 

Afnlherry Cultivation .—Mulberry is grown in the State by agriculturists 
on pieces of land set apart for the purpose from out r.f their total boMiiigs. 
A family grows about half an acre to threc-fourtlis of an acre of mulborr.v. 
The capital for mulberry cultivatiim is obtained in the same way as for 
other agricultural requirements, and to a certain extent it is obtained from 
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tho rcpler to whom ho sells his cocoons. Mulberry is both a rainfed and 
irrigated crop. 

tUtkiBOTvi. HeaTing. —Silkwiorm rearing is done by the grower of tho 
mulberry himself employing family labour for roaring worms. In addition 
to his family labour ho -soiaetimea employs paid labour for cultivating 
mulberry, and for picking ol leaves during the last stages of worms when 
consumption of loaves is considerable. The worms are roared in a portion 
of his dwelling house; no sopiarato rearing house is constructed. Tho roarer 
generally obtains his financial assistance from tho charka owner to whom 
ho soils his cocoons. 

Silk Uteling .—Tho silk rt^eling in Mysore is done mostly in charkas at 
present. Till now there was a State-owned filature whith has been trans¬ 
ferred to the My.sore Silk Filaturos, Ltd., who arc about to establish a 
filature of 200 basins in T. Narsipur. There are about 2,000 charkas sproad 
all over the sericultural tracils in the State. Besides some sericulturists own 
their charkas to get their cocoons reeled. The reeling equipment of an 
.average roeler consists of one to five charkas ; and some reelers have even 
B.s many as .“10 charkas. The recler obtains his cocooms from tho scriculturist 
directly and also through cocoon brokers who ch.arge a commission of one 
to two annas per “ Tooka" of 12 lbs. Tho charka recler owns a small 
capital; and whenover he needs extra money, he obtains it from tho 
“ Dalals ” nr “Silk Kotis ’ who advance him this money on the security 
of the silk deposited with thorn. Generally about 8 to 10 per cent, of 
interest is charged on such advances. The silk is .sold to tho weaver or 
to larger consumers, the “ Dalals ” obtaining a commission of one and a 
half annas [ler lb. each froih purchaser and seller. 


Year. 



Total area 
under mul¬ 
berry (in 
acres.) 

Production of 
Raw Silk (in 
lbs.) 

19.33-34 



32,870 

7,88,880 

l9.3-t-;w 



30,229 

7,65,725 

1935-30 



28,1528 

7,41,728 

19.30-37 



25,132 

7,03,690 

19,37-38 



20,500 

7,95,000 


Tlie estimated actual prqdiiction of raw silk for 19.17-.T8 is about 7,95,000 
lbs. If there were seasomtl rainfall and all the harvests were successful 
and tho demand for silk steady, tho maximum attainable would be about 
10,00,(XX) lbs. of raw silk under the present organisation. 

4. The cocoons reared in the Mysore State aro mostly indigenous 
multivoltines which give a silk content of about ]2-,5 per cent. Tho produc-- 
tiori of cross-breeds ha.s rmi.sidcrably increased during the past five years 
and the silk content of thisi varies between 1.3 and 14 per cent. Percentages 
as high as 14i to 15 have also been attained. The Japanese .and Chineso 
races give about one per cent, higher silk than tho Mysore race. 

5. Tho sericulturists in Mysore roar mostly tho indigenous miiltivoltine 
worm which yields silk ofl great natural qualities. But the demand for 
h.vbrids has rapidly increased and the Department of Sericulture has 
considerably augmented tlfo supply of bj’brid disease-free layings during 
recent years, About 25 per cent, of the total prorluction of cocoons in 
tho State now is estimated to be from the cross-breeds. Crn.ss-biecds yield 
a larger quantity of silk per unit of cocoons, and tho worm consumes less 
quantity of mun)orry leaf and has a shorter rearing period. It is economi¬ 
cally superior to Mysore race. The hybrid seeds are manufactured by the 
Government Grainages and by Aided Grainagos under tho control of tho 
Department of Sericulture These hybrids arc made between Mysore female 
and the Japanese and Chinese univoltines and bivoltines. Tho seed supply 
of foreign races is replenished from time to time from foreign countries. 
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C. The soriciilturists in Mysore rear worms in their dwelling houses. 
No sejjurate rearing houses are constructed. The insanitary conditions have 
to .some extent been removed in some places and better ventilation arrange- 
inenls have been made by ryots. The appliances necessary for equipping 
a rearing house are: 

Stands, Trays, Chandrikes, Bamboo Baskets, Gunny Bags, Ile.ssain 
Cloth, Lanterns, Chopping Knives, etc. 

All the above ar(> obt.oined locally. The stands are made of wooden, 
supports with I)amb<io cross-bars, ea<'h stand holding 10 to 12 trays of 
silkworms. The tray.s and chandrikes are made of bamboo. The rearer 
obtains chandrikes on hire also when his stock is inadequate for the ))nrpose. 
The cost of e(ihipi)ing a rearing house for rearing two ounces of seed at a 
time ranges between Us. 40 and fis. 50 according to localities. The life 
of the stand varies between 5 and 10 years, that of chandrikes between 3 
and 6 years, and of the tr.ays 2 and 8 j'ears. 

There ha.s been no appreciablo reduction on those charges since the 
last Tariff Board enquiry. 

7. The sericultiirists in Mysore rear the Mysore indigenous silkw’orms and 
cross-broetis between Mysore and Japanese and Cbineso univoltines and 
bivoltines. Normally, the roaring period of the Mysore race of worms is 
30 days whereas the roaring period of the cross-breeds varies between 26 
and 27 days according to the hybrid. The last stage of the larvae in the 
case of Mysore worms is alwuit 8 to 10 days whereas in the cross-brced.'i it 
varies between 5 and 7 days according to seasons. The rros.s-bree<ls consume 
less quantity of leaves and yield a higher percentage of silk. The number 
of cocoons i)er pound of Mysore race varies between 500 and COO according 
to season, and those of cross-breeds vary between 375 and 47.5, The length 
of filament in iVty.sore race is about 450 yards; in tho cros.s-hrccds it varies 
from COO to 7.50 yards. 

8. The general method of rearing silkworms continues to be the same 
but some important irnprovonients have been effected in tlie det.iils of the 
rearing, Tho silkworms are better fed having regard to tho appetite and 
tho development, which is conducive to better yield of cocoons. Tho spacing 
of silkworm hods is genemlly more lilreral now and the beds are cleaned 
by Using paddy busk. I'lio mounting of the worms on tho chandrikes is 
done more evenly and thinly avoiding thereby formation of deformed and 
ill-built cocoons. Tn some places the harvesting of the cocoons also has 
been done on the 4th day instead of or the second day of mounting. 

9. Tho Mysore serimilturist was formerly rearing mostly the indigenous 
Mysore silkworms. The use of the hybrids l)etwcon tho Mysore and Japanese 
and Cluno.se r.acos has increased considerably since the l.a.st Tariff Board 
enquiry. The production of seed is orgnui.sed separately from the produc¬ 
tion of reeling cocoons. Tlio seed production in tho State may be. classified 
under the following he.adings; 

(nl Seed Cocoon Production; 

(h) Cliawki Roaring; 

(f) Production of Kxaminod Seed. 

(a) Seed Cocoon Prodnetion .—There are certain well-marked tracts in tho 
State which have long enjoyed a reputation for producing the good seed 
cocoons. The holdings here are smaller, and greater attention is paid to 
rearings, soil and other climatic conditions being also favourable. Thero 
are two such areas, viz.. Bidndi and Kuuigal; and these have been brought 
almost entirely under the control of the Sericoltural Department who issue 
tp.stcd seed of Mysore r.nce free of cost to selected Seed Roarers who b.nve 
developed a speeial technique under the guiilance of tho Department for 
producing 8ee<i cocoons. The officers of the Department guide .and inspeet 
constantlv the rearings. Cocoons found unfit for seed are prevented from 
being sold as seed cocoons. This system of control has ensured tho supply 
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of high grade seed cocoons, it is practically certain now that in these 
areas there is no pebrine. lihis boneiicial measure has reduced the losses 
of roarings from pebrine in tan State to a minimum. 

(b) i'hau'ki Bearing .—In certain areas there is a special class of 
rearers of worms who procure seed cocoons generally from the seed producing 
centres or purchase examined seed from the (Jovernment or Aided Grainages 
and rear silkworms till tire cn4 of tile firet moult. This is called “ Chawki ”, 
The Chawki is sold to tho sericulturist who rears the worms for rooliiig 
purposes; the young Worms need great care till the end of the first moult 
which the ordinary sericulturist does not beiitow, and as the Chawki rearers 
pay great attention to the rearing at this stage the crops obtained from 
the “ Chawki ” arc more successful. 

(c) Production of Examirud Sred .—By far the most important source of 
supply of Bood is the supply har tiie Government and Aided Grainages which 
proparo cellular diseane-free layings and supply to the ryots. The total 
demand in the State for disease-free layings is about 3 crores of layings; 
and at present about one crOre of disease-free layings are being supplied 
and tho supply is being steadily increased year after year. The Aided 
Grainages receive a subsidy of Its. fi per 1,000 disease-free layings from 
Government. 

Tho cost of production of one ounce of disoasc-frco layings in tho 
grainages is noted below for 1930-37; 


Government Grainages 

Aided Grainages 

The cost of production in Government Grainages is higher than that in 
the Aided Grainages os Govorntnont Grainages employ better paid labour 
and are worked on more sanitary and scientific lines. 

Tho Soricullurul Co-operative Societies prepare di.sease-freo layings for 
the use of their members, the surplus after meeting the requirements of the 
members being sold to their neighbours. 

Tho production of dise.ase-freo layings is organised on the most up-to-datu 
lines obtainable in Japan andi Italy. 

10. The Government of Mysore have as yet not passed any legislation 
as the one obtaining in Japan. The supply of controlled seed has been 
increased by tho several methods enumerated in answer to Question 9. A 
draft bill for controlling seed supply and penalising the uso of unoxnminod 
seed w.as prepared by the Board of Sericulture and referred to tho Mysore 
Silk Association. As tticro has boon somo amount of opposition to tho bill 
on the part of lltc sorirulturists, tho As.sociation has been trying to get over 
tho opposition by oducating Ijhom altout the benofits that would accrue to 
tho industry by .a moasuro that would penalise tho uso of uncxainined seed. 

11, The indigenous silkworms are jiiuUivoltinos and G to 7 crops are 
raised ordinarily in a year. The hybrids botwcon tho Mj’soro worm and 
tho Chinese and Japanese worms arc also multivoltinc and 6 to 7 crops a year 
are raised from these. The rearing of foreign worms is confined to Govern¬ 
ment Farms and to some sclented Seed Cocoon Rearers of foreign race. 

An ounce of Mysore silkworm seed gives abotit 40,000 worms. The 
quantity of seed required per acre of rainfed garden is about 6’fi ount^es per 
year and the rpi.antity of sees! required for irrigated garden is about ten 
ounces. The tot.al quantity of seed retjuired for th« State is about tliree 
erorcs of disease-free layings. 


Mysore and 
Cross-bread 
combined 
pet ot*. 

Rs. A. p. 
1 11 9 
16 5 


Sale price of 
Mysore hay¬ 
ings per 
Ota. 

As. P. 

]] 2 
11 2 


Sale price of 
Cross-breed 
per oza. 

Rs. A. p. 
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12. The foreign races of worms are univoHine and bivoltine. Some of 
the races have lieen roared in the Government Farms for more than 15 
years; and seed cocoons are being obtaiuud from those races for preparing 
iiybrids between them and the Mysore race. Some of the solected seed 
roarers also rear those worms for increasing the supply of foreign race seed 
cocoons to meet the increased demand for preparing the cross-breeds. The 
foreign race worms arc diflieult to roar and as such they cannot be reared 
by the ordinary scriculturist. They are easily susceptible to diseases, it is 
also a fact that those races do not give as much cocoons per unit of seed 
as cro.ss-hret^ds from the Mysore races in Mysore. The 8elect(!d seed rearers 
of foieign race worms mo assured compensation by Government for the low 
yield they obtain from tho foreign race worms. 

13. Tho seed cocoons arc produced in selected areas, riz., Kunigal and 
Bidadi. Tho selectt^d cocoon rearers are supplied disease-free layings free 
of cost by the Department of Sericulture, their rcarings supervised, guidance 
given, rearing houses disini'oeted and seed cocoons unfit for scod arc not 
allowed for propagation purposes. This s.vstem of control and clo.se super¬ 
vision has praitically eliminated pebrine from these areas and the losses 
accruing from pebrine have been considerably reduced in reeling cocoon 
producing areas. 

Tho system of seed production has been detailed in reply to Question 9. 

14. The silkworm rearer, before the organization of the controlled seed 
BUiiply, used to lose two crops out of every live, but now on account of 
tho control c.xcrciscd over tho .seed cocoon producing centres and also due to 
llie innrea.sed supply of disease-free layings, losses from pebrine have been 
practically eliniinalcd. The loss from flacherie which is a disease due to 
improper rearing, bail .supply of leaves, and climatic conditions has also been 
lessened appreciably due to better rearing of worms. 

15. Silkworms in Mysore arc fed on mulberry leaf. The initial and 
recurring expenditure per Jure under mulberry cultivation is given below. 
Tho initial and recurring expenditures vnr.v according to locality and system 
of plantation. From information gathered from representative ryots, the 
approximate averages over tlie jceveral kinds of gardens do not appear to 
have chaiigod since the last Tariff Board enjjiury, as the measures to reduce 
the cost of production of mulberry leaf take a very long time to become 
(fruitftil. It lias been found that the figures for the rosts of cultivatioii have 
^jractieally remained ns on the previous cjceusion and they are noted below; 





Yield of 

Cost of produc¬ 


Tnitial 

Annual 

leaf per 

tion of leaf 

Kind of land. e 

ixpenditure. expenditure. 

aero per 

per lb. 




annum (lbs.) 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

pry land 

75 

42 

3,000 

2'7 



to 

to 

to 



60 

5,000 

2-3 

Tank irrigated 

106 

80 

7,000 

2-2 

Dccp-woll irrigated 

160 

142 

10,000 

2-5 

Shallow well irri¬ 





gated 

100 

130 

10,000 

2-7 


The quantity of leaves required to feed M.vsoro silkworms from an ounce 
of seed is about SfK) Ihs. Tho expenditure for it (i.e., on mulberry leaf alone) 
comes to Rs. 11-4; and tho yield of eocopns therefrom is about 4 “ Tookas ” 
of 12 lbs. each. 

16. (a) The Mysore Silk A.ssoclation in the note submitted by it to 
Government on the reorganization of the silk industry in M.vsoro had 
detailed measures to be adopted by the Government for reducing the cost 
of mulberry. The Government of Mysore have generally approved of the 
adoption of tho.se measures and sanctioned increasing grants from year to 
year to the Department of Sericulture. The most important of all tho 
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measures is the introduction of tree mulberry which roducos the cost of 
production of cocoons to a considerable extent. The Department of Sericul- 
toro has increased the snpply of saplings to intending planters. A bonus of 
four annas jier plant to bo distributed over certain number of years has 
also been sanctioned. As the rearing of mulberry gardens from seedling 
plantations has given appreciably large quantity of leaf from a unit area 
a.s also a better quality of mulberry leaf, Government have sanctioned the 
formation of nurseries in important Government Karms with a view to 
raise seedlings and to distribute them after the seedling has attained a 
certain growth. 'I’lie Si|lk Farms have been advocating and demonstrating 
the use of artificial and other manures which give increa,scd yield per acre 
of laud. By the very mature of things, these steps take a long time to 
fructify. 

(h) The indigenous rfuill>erry hush produces annually 6 to 7 crops from 
irrigated ganlens and 4 to 5 crops of loaves from dry lands. The “ bush ” 
cultivation is intensive pnd j)roductiori of leaf per unit ari>a is considerably 
more than in the case of the tree. It yields a very rapid return after 
planting, and also the interval between crop and crop is shorter than in 
the case of the tree mulberry. 

The cost of production of mulberry leaf from “ hush ” cultivation is 
understood to be ahou^ two times as that from “ treo ” mulberry. Tho 
mulljerry leaf from tree cannot be harvested as easily as the leaf from tho 
*' bush ” system. “ Bush ” cannot altogether bo ‘dispensed with as leaf 
from “ hush ” is necessary for rearing worms from the first to the fourth 
stage. Treo mulberry leaf comes in handy for the worm.s in the fifth stage. 
One is the complement if the other under altered conditions. Treo mulberry 
is jilantod generally at a distance of 12 to 16 feet—the space between two 
trees can he utilised foB the raising of any other common crop. Tho system 
has therefore the adya itage that tho same land can be used not only for 
producing mulberry loaf hut also for the production of other usual crops. 

17. In Mysore, the practice of the serieulturist is generally to have his 
mulhcrry garden for his own use and not to raise mulberry leaves for sale. 
The cost of mulberry leaf to the rearer is the co.st of production of tho 
mulberry leaf. The [inofits of cultivating mulberry alone without rearing 
silkworms cnniiol he asscs.scd as silkworm rearing and mulberry cultivation 
go hand in baud and ^bero is no separate market for mullwrry leaves. 

18. Tlic statement gfiven below indicates the index numbers of wholesalo 
prices for selected comnioditics from 193.1 to 1938: 


(Price in 1914 = 100.) 


Year. Rice. 

Ragl. 

Javsri. 

Groundnut. 

Raw Silk. 

1926 

160 

188 

140 

181 

117 

19.13 

76 

7.1 

75 

80 

63 

19.14 

74 

88 

87 

&1 

48 

193.6 

85 

1.15 

105 

124 

.62 

1936 

84 

115 

89 

109 

49 

19.17 

83 

9.1 

79 

115 

0.1 

19.18 January . 

84 

100 

80 

92 

60 

19.18 March 

84 

96 

82 

87 

66 

Percentage of fall 






1926-19‘38 

44"/ 

49% 

41% 

52% 

521% 

The percentage of fa!( 

in respect 

of raw 

silk has 

been more 

than in the 

case of other commodjt 

ies. 






19. (i) The Govornitient of Mysore have maintained Central Silk Farms 
atid Grainagos all over the Slate which are utilised for preparing disease- 
froo layings and to servo as centres from which all improvements are 
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communicated to the sericulturist who is guided in his work of improving 
the silkworm rearing by tlie various methods which are from time to time 
indicated by the Farms. 

(ii) Some of the ryots, as a result of the propaganda carried on by the 
Department have taken appreciably to the use of groundnut oil cako and 
other manures. 

(iii) The Introduction of tree plantations and seedling plantations has 
been encouraged. 

2t). The Government of Mysore have been giving particular attention to 
the improvement of the condition of the industry in the State by adopting 
the measures recommended by the last Tariff Board in almost all' the brunches 
and these have been indicated in the Memoranda submitted by the 
Assoc ietiou. 

21. The yield of cocoons from univoltine worms in India is lower than 
in their homo countries. The My.sorc and the cross-breed multivoltiuos 
give about 60 and 75 lbs. of cocoons respectively per ounce of seed whereas 
iho Japanese and Chinese univoltincs give between 2.5 to 30 lbs. of cocoons. 
'I'hcre seems to have been no change in the average yield from the imported 
seed. Since the last Tariff Hoard, the production of cross-breed layings 
ha« increased from alxiut 0 lakhs in 1932-33 to about 7.5 lakhs of layings 
during 1937-38. The seed campaign work in Bidadi and Kunigal has been 
strengthened and as already slated it has minimised Uio incidence of pehrine 
in the State. 

22. Univoltine cocoons contain more silk. The Department of Sericulture 
conducted experiments about the production of hybrids and have successfully 
introduced the system of rearing those hybrids and the demand for tlio 
hybrids has increased rapidly duo to the econoime advantage of rearing 
cross-breeds. In fact, as already stated, the production of disease-free 
layings has gone up to 75 lakhs during 1937-38. 

23. As tho scriculturists arc- illitorate, they have not maintained accounts 
and therefore accurate figures cannot ho obtained. The figures for thu year 
19.'17-.38 in respect of cost of rearing silkworms from ono ounce of soed 
are given below: 




Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Cost of seed 

. . . . . 

0 

11 

2 

(k)st of extra labour 

for picldng leaves 

2 

0 

0 

Cost of leaves 

. 

. 11 

4 

0 

Cost of appliances . 

. 

1 

0 

0 

Ollier expenses 

. 

0 

8 

0 


Total 

15 

7 

2 




or 




15 

7 

0 


The cost of producing ono pound of cocoon works out to about As. 4-11 
nud the figures given above pertain to rainfed garden which form tho 
hulk of the area in the State. Tho approximate figures for rearing Mysore 
worms from tho leaf from ono .acre of rainfed garden are given below: 

Rs. A. 


(11 Cost of seed .6 4 

(2) Cost of extra labour for picking loaves . . 16 0 

(3) Cost of leaves.86 0 

(4) Cost of appliances.7 0 

(5) Other expenses.2 8 


114 12 


Total 
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The fl^uros given above relAte to raiiifed gardens producing 6,000 lbs. of 
leaves and requiring about p o\inecs. The total yield of cocoons is about 
;i75 lbs. on the assumption that all the crops arc succcsslul and the coat 
of production of cocoons wotfks to Hs. 114-12 or about As. 4-11 per lb. 

24. Rate per pound of eocooiis usu<] for reeling in Cbannapatna area 
for the .several years is givep below; 


Year. 

Maximum. 

1 Alinimum. 

1 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1933 .... 

0 5 0 (January) . 

0 3 0 (IVocmher.) 

10.34 .... 

0 4 3 anJ No- 

0 3 0 (January, Feliru 


v€*mbor.) 

ary and August.) 

1935 .... 

0 4 6 (.Tilly) 

d .3 2 (.January.) 

1936 .... 

1 

0 4 ^ ( Owomlx'r) . j 

0 3 0 

1037 

0 0 8 (February and 

0 3 6 (Juno.) 


March.) 


1938 .... 

0 4 4 (January to April) 

U 3 iO (.May.) 


The detailed price per pound of cocoons is given in tho Memorandum 
submitted by the A.ssociation 


25. .The sericulturist gehorally sells his cocoons to tho rccier 
either directly or through broker. Some rearers sometimes get flieir 
cocoons reeled in their fiomi^. As the moths cut out in about liui days 

after spinning of the cocoons and .as in My.sore tho pro.cti(^L“ of comlitioning 

lias not eome into vogue, tlie rearer .soils his cocoons irrespective of the state 

of the market. The average prices obtained by tho rearer for the past five 

years are given below : 

As. p. 

Per 11). 


1933 

10.34 

1035 

10.36 

19.37 
10;38 


3 0 
3 4 05 
3 8-5 

3 4 

4 6 

4 10 


• Tho yield of silk and of wajste depends upon the quality of silk produced. 
From a 100 lbs. of cocoons the average production of silk is about 71 lbs. 
and of silk waste is about 3J Ihs. 


26. There are at present oinl.v two fllatnres in tbo Mysore State—ono .x 
email filature of about .34 liaiins in the Mysore City; and the other Silk 
Filature at Bangalore which is ationt to he transferred to Kollcgal for a 
Company which has been flouted there. A Company bas lieen just floated 
in Mysore for the establishni mt of a large filature. The total estimated 
production of raw silk in the fjtate is nlanit 795,000 lbs. at present, of which 
tho filature reeled silk is only about 10,000 lbs. 
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27. The quantity of raw silk and silk waste produced together with thcif 
lespcctive values during the past five years are given below . 

Production of Kaw Silk. Piwluction of Silk Waste. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Ra. 

lbs. 

Ra. 

1933-34 

788,800 

31,65,200 

.394,400 

43,130 

1934-35 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,250 

1935-3G 

741,700 

29,66,800 

370,800 

62,200 

19,36-117 

703,600 

28,14,400 

.‘151,300 

56,670 

1937-38 

795,000 


.397,500 



(approximate) 


(approximate) 



The quantity of rocoons required to produce one pound of silk varies 
from 1:1 to 15 pounds according to tho quality of silk reeled in Charkas. 
In the filaturo, it is understood that a renditta of about 16 to 20 is 
c'htninejl. 

28. Tho initial cost of country Charka varies l)ctween 10 and 15 Rupees. 
Tho yield of silk per day viiries according to the qimlity of silk produced. 
It varies from li to 2 Ib.s. On an average the production of 1} lbs. may 
be reckoned per Oliarka per day. The life of a Charka is about 4 to 5 ycais. 

29. Tlie cost of production per pound of Charka silk during 1937-118 is 
given below : 

Rs. A. r. 


(1) Cocoon.s, 20 Ihs. at As. 4-9 per Ih. . . 7 11 6 

(2) Labour; Reeler As. 8 and Turner As. 4 . 0 12 0 

(3) Fuel .0 8 0 

(4) Water.0 8 0 

(51 Selling expenses.0 3 0 

(0) Transport of cocoons and brokerages . . 0 3 0 

(7) Contingencies . . , . . .020 

(8) Supervision and management .... self 

Total cost of 2 lbs. of silk . 9 10 C 

Bi'iluct cost of 1 lb. of waste . 0 5 0 


Total . 9 5 0 

Therefore the cost of 1 Ih. of silk = Us. 4 10 0 
Renditta—13: 1. 

The figures given above relate to producing second (|unlitv Charka silk. 
The cost of producing first quality .silk will he about Rupee one more ))cr 
pound ns the renditta is higher in the case of first quality silk and aa 
tho production charges arc also more. 

30. Tt is understood that the Indian filatures do not suffer by compari.son 
with their competitors in respect of the items referred to in Question 29. 

31. The Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., have after careful study derided 
to start a filature of 200 basins as they considered it to bo an economical 
unit. 
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83. The figures are uutcd below: 


Xu. of families. 



lt)33-34. 

lU3lj-37. 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and 

Silkworm Ileui'itijg . 

(2) No. of fumiliek indirectly 
benefited such agricultural 

operatieus, silkg’urm reeling 

100,000 

75,000 

and supply of appliances, etc. 

(3; Tlijowiug, re-reeling, weaving 
and cunneetcu operations 
and other miseoltaneous 

10,000 

7,000 

works. 

25,000 

20,000 

Total 

135,000 

102,000 


36. (1), (a) The Charka roeler gets a daily wage of G to 7 annas. 

(r) The wages paid to ree|ers in filatures aro 8 annas per head per day. 

(2) The Indian labour eo^nparea very favourably with Chinese labour, 
and given an opportunity aod training Indian labour will not be iuforior 
to others. 

(3) The Government Silk Farms are fully equipped to train sons of 
rearers in mulberry cultivation and improved methods of rearing silkworms, 
Candidates for Aided Grainages are also trained in the Central Grainages 
which are eciuippod on the most scientific lines. Heelers, till very recently, 
used to be trained in the Government Silk Filature at Mysore. Besides, 
the propaganda staff of the Sericulliirul Department tour the villages, 
instruct and demonstrate improved methods of rearing and also impart any 
other knowledge that is netessary to the ryot to improve his cultivation 
and roaring, 

40. There are a number of Silk Throwing Factories in Bangalore, and 
there is one Silk Throwing Factory in Duddahallapur and one in Mamb.alli 
in Mysore Di.strict, which throw ’ silk for local use and also for export 
to consuming ceutros in lnd»a. 
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^ .B. In filature silks the Ids', .n w irvlintr 1 tola pi'r lb. whereas in Charka silk the luss is li tolas. The loss in deguiu- 
ming in Charka silk is 11 tolas per Ib. but in iilature silk it is only 0 tolas. 
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49. The improvemoBU that can be effected in Charka silk are limited by, 
the very nature of reeling method. Tlie most common defects in Cliarkti 
silk are: (1) want of uniformity, (2) want of cohesion, (3) broken ends, 
(4) presence of a large iunibor of ‘ major ‘ and ‘ minor ’ defects. 

To remedy these defects, it is necessary to reel the silk in filatures. But 
in Mysore on account tf the decreasing demand for inferior grade Charka 
silk, the quantity of first grade Charka silk hi|s lieen increased and attempts 
liave been made to make the silk more uniform by paying greater attention 
in reeling. 

In Mysore the Charlja silk is not re-reeled in the reeling establishments. 
This work is generally done by the weaver himself or in some throwing 
factories. In Japan re-<'eeling is done in the filatures us the reel.s used are 
not of standard size arid the skeins have to be made into standard ones, 
and therefore re-reeling is carried on in the filature establishments there. 
Besides in Japan therei is a lot of gum on account of the humid climate 
which needs removal. In Mysore, however, before tho silk is used for 
weaving, it is re-reeled and twisted, in the case of imported silk rc-rcoling 
is necessary in the throwing factories before it can bo u.sed by the weaver. 

4S. The re-reelirtg of Cliarka silk in Mysore costs about 4 to 5 annas 
per pound and there is generally a wastage of about If tolas per pound. 

44. ATI tho Ohnrka silk is re-reeled in Mysore before it is put on the 
loom. It is a process ilombined with weaving. 

49. Mysore Charka silk is used in the manufacture of silk fabrics, gold 
thread, ‘ nakki‘ gotlta‘dhanak’, ' kiiiarietc. 

4d. The Mysore Cliairka silk is consumed locally and is also exported to 
other Provincc.s in liniia. Before the competition from foreign countries 
started, the demand tor Mysore Charka silk was great. But on account 
of tho cheapness of inipurted silk, demand for Cliarka silk has decreased. 
The production of superior grade Cliarka silk has increased in the State. 
Tho handloom weaver cses My.soro charka .silk mostly for "Weft” us it is 
found to be more duralblc. it has a better lustre, feel and tenacity than 
the imported silk. 

(2) Tho total quantify of raw silk produced in the Mysore State during 
19.37-38 is o.stimated to be about—795,000 lbs. 

47. The total quantity of raw silk and waste produced during the last 5 
years and the quantities used locally and the quantities sold for use in 
other parts of India and for export are given in tho table noted below. 
It may be added that Mysore silk was not exported to foreign countries. 
Tho silk waste produced in Mysore State was being exported to foreign 
countries till 1939-37, when the exports fell down as the local spun silk 
mills was started in thfit year. 

Tho chief m.arket in the State for Mysore silk is Bangalore where there 
are a number of silk ‘ Kotis ’. The rcoler or the local broker markets 
his silk through these Kotis ’ and the silk ‘ Koti ’ generally advances him 
an amount varying hctM’cen .50 and 70 per cent, of the total value of raw 
ailk deposited with tho ‘ Knti ’ and effects the sale of the silk on receipt 
of orders from his clientele either in Mysore State or from outside consuming 
centres, viz., Salem, clmjcovaram, Hubli, Gadag, Dharwar, Dharmavar.am, 
and Hyderaiiud. The Koti ’ owner charges a commission of one and a 
half annas per lb. of silk sold. Large consumers sometimes employ their 
brokers for obtaining silk for their consumption. The broker gets a 
commission of 2 to 4 Annas per lb. which is called " Gootum ”. The silk 
is generally consigned jn bales of 105 to 108 seers. 
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• 

Year. 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
Raw 8ilk. 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
Silk Waste. 

Export of 
Raw Silk. 

Exjwrt of 
Silk Waste. 

Imports of 

Raw Silk. 

Twisted 

Bilk. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1033-34 . 

788,800 

304,400 

430,212 

87,634 

180,586 

60,480 

1034-36 . 

766,700 

377,800 

461,0.52 

200,403 

230,482 

06,027 

1036-30 . 

741,700 

370,800 

541,861 

412,746 

203,606 

123,009 

1036-37 . 

703,600 

351,300 

632,606 

303,003 

370,013 

09,202 

1037-38 . 

706,000 

307,500 

400,102* 

130.003* 

422,466* 

36,864* 


48. There have been no exports of Mysore silk to foreign countries. A 

conditioning house would bo useful if transactions in silk are conducted 

on the basis of ‘ conditioned weight The conditioning house would not 

bo very useful at present ns the local Charkn silk does not admit of quality 
tests as practised in international testing houses. It would facilitate silk 
marketing if a testing house is established after sufficient production of 
filature silk in Mysore is started. The need for conditioning houso with 
the testing branch was recognised long ago, and an institution of tho 
above type would certainly stimulate trade in filature reeled silks. 

49. The chief silk markets for Mysore silk are Salem, Kumbakonam, 

Trichinopoly, Conjeovaram, Gadag, Hubli, flelgauin, Dharmavarain, Dharwar 
and Hyderabad. At present there is practically very little trade with 

Northern Indian markets. Foreign silks are generally imported into 
Bombay, Madras and Tuticorin. Tho di.stanccs and freights arc noted 

below: 





Distances 

IVeight 




in miles. 

per 76 lbs. 





Rb. a . r. 

1. 

Bangalore 

to Gadag 

299 

3 3 0 

2. 

i} 

Hubli 

292 

3 3 3 

3. 

fj 

Belgaum 

380 

3 15 0 

4. 

a 

Bagalkote 

350 

3 15 0 

6. 


Conjeevaram 

197 

2 8 0 

6. 

1 } 

Salem 

164 

2 2 0 

7. 

Bombay to Gadag 

490 

4 13 0 

a. 

} f 

Hubli 

453 

4 10 0 

n. 

n 

Belgaum 

366 

4 6 0 

10. 

} f 

Bagalkote . 

408 

4 3 0 

11. 

Tuticorin 

to Salem 

320 

3 5 0 

12. 

ff 

Conjeovaram 

205 

1 12 0 


50. Tho sale price of Mysore silk in markets outside Mysore cannot bo 
compared with prices of silk in Bangalore market as tho silk that is 
exported from Bangalore is got re-reeled and twisted in outside weaving 
centres, where they are sold and the charges of these operations are addocl 
to the original prices of silk. Taking off these charges, there is no appre¬ 
ciable diffcrcnco between the net prices in the several places. 


(Up to end of December 1937.) 
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61. The Oharka silk which forma tho bulk of Iho silk produced in tho 
Btato does not admit of sciuiutilic grading. The silk uierchauls dctermiuo tho 
quality of silk by visual inspoetion for uniformity, cleanness, lustre, broken 
ends, nervo, etc. The filature silks udiuit of examination by instruments. 
Cliarka silk admits of improvement and it can be graded when reeling is 
improved. Tho Mysore Silk Association is working towards the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Conditiejning House for this purpose. The progress is 
greatly hampered by tho present critical condition of the industry. 

52. The prices as published by the Chamber of Commerce and the Mysore 
Silk Association and those paid to reelers us ascertained by actual enquiry 
show no marked variations between them, though there might Ijo slight 
differences in respect of individual transactions. The Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion has maintained a separate ugoney to collect correct figures regarding 
tho market rates for silk, <ftc., and these are published in its fortnightly 
reports, a set of copies of t'’hich has already been suluuitted to the Tariff 
Board. 

53. Tho foreign silks in Bjangaloro arc obtained from importers in Bombay 
and Madras. Tlio quantities of foreign raw silk imported into Mysore State 
arc given below: 

Lbs. 

1933-34 .. 

19.34-35 230,482 

1935-36 .. . . 293,595 

19,36-37 . . , 879,913 

1937-38 . . .. 501,861 

Tbo following table gifcjs the prieea of Canton and Japanese silks at 
Bomliny and of Mysore Cha^kii silk in Bangalore markets; 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

3 5 4 
to 

4 14 II 

3 6 6 
to 

4 0 0 

466 400 3 14 0 

to to to 

6 12 8 6 12 0 5 10 0 

4 12 0 4 M 0 4 13 0 

to to to 

6 11 0 6 15 0 6 3 0 

4 12 0 680 680 

to to to 

6 11 0 6 14 0 6 13 6 

416 666 640 

to to to 

4 14 6 6 13 0 6 11 0 

52 


19.33 . 

1034 . 

1936 . 

1936 . 

1937 , 

1038 . 



Myaoro 
Oiarks first 
quality. 


Rs. a. p. 

3 15 0 
to 

6 0 0 

3 12 0 

to 

4 14 0 

4 0 0 
to> 

6 U Of 

3 16 0 

to 

6 0 0 

4 11 0 

to 

0 6 0 

4 5 0 
to 

5 10 0 
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64. foreign imported silks classified as “ all other sorts ”, and “ Japanese 
Filatures ” compete with Indian filature reeled silks, and displace Charka 
silk of first quality. Silks classified as ” all other sorts ”, “ J.apanese 
Filatures ”, anfd ” hand-reeled ”, compete with the first and second quality 
Indiun Charka silk. ” DoUpi)ion ” silk and first quality hand-reeled silk 
cotnpete with Oharka silk of second and third qtality. 

The ahovc silks are dsed by the handloom weavers but the tendency is to 
use in increasing <|uantities Japanese filature reeled silks. 

05. Artificial silk and staple fibro lower the price of natural silk, and 
cert.iin qiialitics of r.tw silk are displaced by thorn. 

5(). .At the time of the last Tariff Board enquiry, the competition was 
mostly from China. For the part 5 years, the competition is mostly from 
.Japan. The competition now is more severe as .Japan is better organised 
than (.'liina and can .subsidise its industries to a larger extent than China 
cookl alloid to. There is no doubt that Japtinesc silks iiave been dumpocl 
into India with a view to capture the entire Indian market, kill its 
indigenous industry and rule supreme in Indiafi silk markets. The imports 
of .Tu]ianese silks were as low as lbs. in 1931-32; in 19.34-35 they rose 

to the npijreciable figure of H,0(i,.5l4 lbs. .md in 19.3.5 :l(i tlie imports inrre.ised 
to 10,25,.300 lbs. and in I9.37-,3S they stood at 11,0.5.1.39 lbs. Cliine.se imports 
of raw silk into India stood at a very bigli figure of 2,929,758 lbs. i(i 1932-33. 
In l93o-.’}b, the imports got redined to 490.093 lbs. and in 19.37 33 tlie 
ini[iorts Were 928,7.3.8 Ihs. The market for Cbine.se silk in India has ron- 
tracted due to tho formidable rivalry of .lapancse silks. TIio romixUition 
from China, though it has tlccrcksed con.sidcrably, is still not iiogllgible. 

Japan lias sold it.s silks in India at costs very much lower than tin' 
cost of production in that country. For instance. I he cost of production of 
.lapancse silks was as high os l,3tf6 Yen in 1929-30 (Rs. 13.5=100 Yen) per 
bale of 13.3 lbs., i.c., about Rs. 1.3 per lb. When the dBpre.ssion in silk 
industry started, the Government of .Japan stored an enormous quantity, 
rir.,, 112,000 hales of silk to stabilize silk prices, and assured the financing 
banks tliat the Government would indemnify losses to the extent of .30 
million Yen on the transactions of the above .stored silk. Later on the 
Government found that this measure did not materially help the staldlization 
movemont. Subsequently, the Japane.so Government contracted to sell about 
108,000 bales of this stock of silk to a big exporting firm of .Japan. Tlio 
ruling pricos then were round about 500 Yen iicr bale (19.31-.32). The 
American purchasers protested against the release of the bonded silk as it 
■would upset the usual markets. Therefore, tlie Government bought the 
stored silk and this silk was released to bo soltl in Indi.an m.arkets and in 
certain other Asiatic countries. In lt).3.5, the bonded silk was exporti'd to 
British India at the very cheap rate of 406 Y’en (e.xehangc value UK) Y'eu = 
Us. 77), i.e., at a rate of about Us. 2-0 per lb. 11 bas .alve.ady been 
mentioned that the cost of production of this silk was about Rs. 13 per lb. 
Therefore, tho silk that is sold in India has been sold below cost of production. 

A comparison of tho market rates for Japane.so silks in India and in 
other countries such as Aiiietica, Europe and Australia indicates that the 
.Japanese silk was put in Indian markets at rates far below those obtaining 
in other countries. ThO average price for the year 19.3.5 of .Tap.anese silks 
in other rohntrios of tlie world was 700 Yen per hale while it was only 400 
Yen per bale for tho silk sent to India. This enormous disparity between 
the rates of Japanese silk in India and in other important mnntries of 
the world cannot hut be ascribed to tho great desire on the part of tho 
Japanese tO laptnro Indian silk markets with a view to ultimately kill 
the itidigenhiiR industry. 

The imports of these low-prired Japanese silks reduced the prices of 
Tncliaii silk aficeting tho industry to not a litlle esfent. There was a 
rise of j.ric'cs in Yokohama to 925 Yon per hale of silk in Novi-mher, 1936. 
From J.anuary, 1937. to November. 19.37, tho priees in Indian iii.arket r.nngod 
between 700 and 750 Yen per bale. On account of tho rise iii the spot 
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prices in Yokohama tlio prices for Japanese silks in India were also pui 
up. There was, therelore, a temporary and spectacular rise of price of 
silk in India. 

A study of the spot prictps in Yokohama market for Japanese silk, and 
the prices of Japanese silk in Bombay market discloses the fact that Japanu.so 
silks have been dumped at jiriees below costs of production. Take, for 
instume, January, 1936, when the spot prices at Yokohama was Rs. 4-9-(5. 
Tlio market prices for Japanese silk in Bombay was round about Ks. 5 pef 
lb. If we add to the spot prices of silk in Yokohama, the freight, insurance 
and carriage charges, and also duty, the price would amount to: 

Rs. A. V. 

4 9 6 

0 6 0 freight, insurance and carriage duty. 

2 0 4 


6 16 10 


or Rs. 0 per lb. whereas Japanese silks have sold in Bombay markets, even 
in July, 1937, at Us. 6 to Rf 5-6 per ih. Similarly, take the spot price for 
1937 in Y’okohama which Wi)s Rs. 5-2 por Ih, Adding to this the freight, 
imsurnnee, and carriage chofges of As. (i, and duty of Rs. 2-2-6 the total 
will cnnio to R.s. 7-K)G per lb., whereas the price, even in April of 1937, 
was as low as Rs. 6-7 per Ih 

This clearly shows that Jfipanose .silks have been sold in Indian markets 
at prices below the cost of pr^iduction. They have also been sold in Knropcan 
and American markets at ifoty much liigber rales than tliose in Indian 
markets. 

Again, take the average declared values of .Japanese iniport,ed silks: 


Year. 



Declared 
value 
per Ib. 

Rs. A. 

Spot price in 
Yokohama 
per lb. 

Rs. A. P. 

1935-36 



2 8 

3 15 6 

19.36-37 


, , 

.3 6 

4 10 0 

1937-38 

• 

' 

4 12 

4 5 3 
to 

5 2 0 


The spot yiriees in Yokohuma during the above years have boon very much 
higluT than the declared value.s for Japaiievc silks in India, 

Prices of Chinese silks in India in 1936-37, and 1938 were as follows: 

Rs. A. r. Rs. A. p. 

Per lb. Per lb. 

1936 . . . . . • '1 12 6 to 6 11 6 

1937 . .3 11 0 „ 4 12 0 

1938 . . . - . • 4 1 6 ,, 4 14 6 

The cost of pKMinctioii of silk in China in the year 19.36 was about Rs. 4-14 
per ib and on this basis the Chinese silk should not have sold at anything 
less than Rs. 7-5-6 per lb. Btit tbe prices of Cbtnese silk in India wore far 
below that figure. The cost of production of Chtiu'so silk in 1937-38 is not 
av.iilabic hot the price of cocoons could not have licoii anything less th.sn 
As 4-3 per Ih., i.''.. the prices* obtained in 19.36. This clearly indicates that 
even Chinese silks have .sold In Indian markets at prices below cost. 

b2 A 
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G7. India imports both white and yellow coloured silks from foreign 
countries. The inipurtcd liliiture reeled silk is unilorm in size and has 
hetU'i’ »Hiding qualitic.s. Tile white iiiipurled silk loses less in deguinniiug 
than the Mysore silk, while the yellow importid silk loses more tlniii the 
.^tyso^e sillc. In teuaiity, colour, lustre and feel, Mysore silk is sn|icrior 
to imported silk. The deiiiaiid for the imported silks is mostly due to their 
cheapness. 

08 . Depreeiution of Chinese and Jaii.ineso money has intenaified the 
eonipetilion with Indian silk as compared to the year 19.T1 when the 
Japanese money wa.s depreciated to aliout 50 per cent, and Shanghai 
Dollars by 55 per cent., and Hongkong Dollars by 30 por cent, eompared 
to 1034. 

CO. There are no imports of silk wastes into India. 

01. The percentage of silk waste' depends upon the quality of silk reeled 
and al.'o cocoons used. Charka silk gives less waste than lilatiire silk. The 
percentage ol Charka silk to tTiarka silk waste vanes between 45 and 55 
according to the grade of the silk reeled, whereas in the filatures, tlio 
perientage of silk waste is 70 (ler cent. 

03. The production of cross-breed layings in Mysore State was six lakhs 
of disease-lreo laying.s in l‘J.!l-33, and it has iiierea.sed viry rapidly ami, 
in fact, the production in 1937-33 reached 75 lakhs of di.seasi'-freo layings. 
The pereentage of silk waste to silk is .ibont OO in the filature, and the 
pcrccntago of Charka silk waste varies between 45 and 55 according to tho 
quality of tho silk reeled. 

04. A Spun Silk Mills of 3,000 spindles has been erected at Clmiinapatna, 
and the work of training operatives is proceeding. Tho Government of 
Mysore assisted to form the Company in 1930. They hold 10 per cent, of 
the share capital of the Company, and have granted certain useful coiieessions 
to tlie Mills. Tho information as required in Questions ‘29 to 39 will bo 
stipplicd by the Spun Silk Mills. 

05. Excepting motors and boilers all the machinery reqtiircd for silk 
lHatures could b'o manufactured in Mysore, and the price of loral-made 
machinery is estimated to bo only about 00 per cent, of imiiorted machinery. 

GO. In the year 1933-34, Die exports of Mysore silk wastes wero as low 
as 37,034 lbs. Tbo trade gradually revived in 1934-35 and the quantity of 
silk waste exported in that year was 209,403 lbs. Tn 1935-,30, the quantity 
e.xported amountod U) 412,745 lbs. In 1930-37 it went down to 303,903 lbs. 
and in 1937-33 it has gone down to 171,257 lbs. The gradual fall in exports 
in the past two years is due to the demand created locally for a large 
quantity of raw materiul by tho establishment of the Mysore Spun bilk 
Mills. Tho figures of export of Mysore silk waste are noted below : 


Year. 







Quantity 
eipurtcd in lbs. 

1932-33 







117,829 

193.3.34 . 







87,634 

1934-35 . 







269,403 

1935-36 . 







412,745 

1936-37 







. 303,963 

1937-38 . 







171,237 


India produces about 8 to 9 lakhs of pounds of roelcr’s silk waste now. 
Besides Die above quantity, l.-irge qimntilies of “ throwster’s ” waste are also 
available in India. It is quite possible that tho totol raw material available 
jn India for making spun silk is about 10 to 12 lakhs of pounds por annum. 
Since there is adequate quantity of raw material in India, and as there 
is an abundant homo market, it is desirable to increase the production of 
sptin silk in India. 
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C7. There is very little export trade of silk fabrics manufactured in 
Mysore. Small quautities ol Mysore silk fabrics arc exported to Siinjaporo, 
Ceylon and Burma. 

08. Tbeio is no doubt that there has been an improvement in the classi¬ 
fication and in the procedure also adopted by the “ Indian Customs ”, but 
it has yet .serious defects to be remedied. The “ Indian Customs ” fix tha 
tariff valuation for the whole year and silk prices have been so lluctnating 
that the levy of duty on tbo ba.sis of annual valuation is unsatisfactory. 
Ihorefore, this method should be given up, and the duty should be levied 
on the invoice values of the silk imported. Under the present system, there 
is considerable scope for silks of higher values to pass off under silks of 
lower valuos. 

09. The exact measure of protection required should be such as to raise 
the price of imported silk at least to the level of the fair selling price of 
Indian silk and this works out to Rs. 3-10 per lb. to-day. The previous 
Tariff Board had fixed the fair selling price of Indian silk at Rs. 6-2-0 
[ler lb. Tlie cost of production of cocoons has not gone down. Tliercfore, 
the fair selling price of Indian silk may be retained at the previous figure 
of R.s. 6-2-0 per lb. The declared value now is Rs. 2-8 per lb. of silk. 
'I'horefore, the protection required is Rs. 3-10 l>er lb. If the duty is less 
tlian ihi-s, Iho Sericultiirnl Industry in India would suffer. Besides the duty 
on raw silk, there should 1)0 corresponding duties on silk fabrics, thrown 
silk, spun silk, noils, etc. ; othorwiso the object of giving protection to 
raw silk would be frustrated due to increased imports of silk fabrics, spun 
silk, noils, etc., from foreign countries. 

(6) The duty propo.scd sliould lie a specific one. 

(c) The period for which the protection should be granted must extend 
to 15 years Ironi the date on which .such increased protoc-tion is given effect 
to. Tbo data and the reasons arc given in the letter, dated the 23rd Juno, 
1938 of this Associ.ation to the Tariff Board and in the memorandum annexed 
to the above letter. 

70. If raw silk only is prot<*ctcd without levying corresponding increased 
duties on spun silk, silk fabrics, warps, etc., the iiandloom and the textile 
industries in India would suffer as manufactured articles and substitutes 
would be imiiorfed into India in larger quantities. It is absolute iieccssaty 
to safeguard the interests of the textile and handlooiti industries in India 
and, tlicreforo, the duties should he atl-roiind ns .suggested .above. Tbo 
handloom industry stands to gain by adequate protective duties against 
imports of silk fabrics as the production of silk fabrics in Imndlooms in 
India will increase. No other industry is likely to be affected by increased 
protective duties. 

71. About 50 per cent, of tlie cost of silk fabrics is represented by tlie 

eo.st of raw silk. The cost of raw silk in organxine is about 80 per cent, 

and that in tram is about 95 jier cent. 

72. At the time of the Inst Tariff Board enquiry, the area under 

mulberry was ,TO,000 acres. But to-day, on account of increased competition 
from Japan, the area has fallen down to the low figure of .about 26,.500 

neres. The protective duty that was given in 19.34, has proved quite 

inadequate to arrest the gradual decline of the industry. If the protection 
is to be effective, the duties proposed by this Association should be granted. 
Otherwise, tho industry would suffer. 

7.3. The Government of My.sore formed a Soririiltural Board with a view 
to study the needs of the industry and to co-ordinate the several activities 
of the industry. Its findings have generally been uphold by Governmeut 
and increased grants have lieen iiiude to the Sericultural Uepartnient for 
the improvement of the industry. A Draft Bill for “ Seed Control ” was 
prepared by the Board of Sericulture and the Mysore Silk Association has 
been educating the ryots about tbo benefits of such n measure. Recently, 
tho Mysore University have instituted a Diploma Course in Sericulture 
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wliich comos into force from thu year 1940. Marketing organization suggested 
by the Indian Tariff Board could not come into force on account ol tho 
precarious nature of the industry. As already stated ‘ conditioning houses ’ 
are desiial)lo. The scientific tests cannot as jet be introduced as Charka 
silk does not admit of sueli tests. After the filatures are regularly started 
tho testing bouse could be established. 

The Oovernment of My.sore have increa.sed their grants to the silk 
industry lor oirectiug iinprovemcnts in the industry with a view to redueo 
the cost production of Mysore silk. At the time of tho last TarilT Board 
enquiry, the budget of tho Mysore Sericoltural Department was only 
Rs. 1,00.000, while it was moro than Rs. 2,18,000 in tho year 19.17-38 and 
will furtlicr increase in the year 1938-39. The Government promoted the 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills and have assisted in the formation of a joint stock 
company for .starting filatures in My.soro. Research work of practical value 
has been undertaken with the aid of Government of India at the Government 
Silk Farm, Ohannapatua. Practically in every branch of the industry, tho 
activities of tho Mysore Government have inereased considerably. 

74. If adequate protection is granted fur a period of IQ years it is 
possible to reduce tho cost of production approciabli’. The amount of 
reduction that could be secured could bo safely estimated to he QO per cent. 

In the cost of production of silk, cocoon costs arc the major item being 
about 80 per cent, of the total cost of silk, and in the case of production 
of cocoon.s, tho cost of mulberry leaves forms about 76 per cent. Therefore, 
Hie major item in which costs have to be reduced is the cost of production 
of mulberry leaf. Tree muUierry leaf can bo produced at half the cost of 
bush mulberry leaf. In the ‘ bush ’ cultivation itself, costa can be reduced 
by tho iutroduction of seedling plantations, grafting and use of groundnut 
oil cake manures, etc. Wo can safely expect a reduction of 20 per cent, 
on these items. 

By the inereased use of cross-breeds, the yield per acre can lie increased 
by about 10 to 15 per cent., and by the use of examined seeds, tho prevention 
of losses of crops duo to pobrinc could be altogether oliminuted. There is 
possibility of reducing these losses and tho gain on that account may be 
computed to bo about 20 per cent. In tho net result, tho costs of production 
of silk could be reduced by about 50 per cent. 


(8) Letter from, the President, Tariff Board, to Shamruddin Khan, Esq., 
Secretamf, Mvsore EM Association, Chanmapatna (Mysore), No. GXS, 
dated the 1,1th Jxily, 1931. 

The Board has received'a ropy of the prospectus which the Mv.snre Spun 
Silk Mills, Limited, isRueiTlo the public. In paragraph 2, I find that in 
19.34-35 tho imports of spun silk yarn alone a’‘e shown as 3,‘293,f)63 lbs. 
1 do not know how you have been able to obtain this information. From 
the figures supplied by the Director General of Commercial Intelligem'e and 
Btatiatics, I find that that is the total quantity of yam of nil kinds 
imported into India. You are probably aware that since 1934-35, silk yarn 
has been divided into three groiipe, vie., (1) yarn made from silk other than 
waste or ndJLs, (3) yarn made from .silk waste and (3) yarn made from 
silk waste and noils. From 19.37-38, there has again been an alteration 
and now yam made from noils is shown separately from yarn m.ndc from 
ailk waste. Tho Board is very nn.vioiis to know the imports of spun silk 
yam alone sinoe the Tariff Board reported us thciy want to have an idea 
of the extent of the home m.arket. Your figures evidently are. not correct 
because thov show the total figures of yarn imported unless it is proved 
that the hulk of that import consisted of spun .silk yarn. As you liavo 
heap dealino with this matter for sotiictimc, I would like you to send 
me fullor inform itien on tho sitbjei t. 
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(4) Letter tfo. 59, dated the ISthjWth Juhj, t95.9, jram Mr. K. Shamsuddiit 
Khan, B.A., Hon. Secretary, Mysore Silk Association, Channajialna, 
to the Fresident, Tariff Board. 

I thank you for your letter No. 683, dated the 13th July, about tho 
imports of spun silk yarn indicated at 3 3 million pounds. This information 
is availablo on page 33, paragraph 2, of the “ Ueview of the Trade of 
India ” in 1935-36. For favour of your ready reference I give below the 
extract;— 


“ Imports of silk 3 'arn, the bulk of which consisted of yarn made 
from w.asto or noils, rust; from 3".3 million lbs. v.alued at Hs. 78 lakhs 
in 193f-.35 to 3'G million lb.s. with a declared value of Its. 84 lakhs 
in 193.3-30.” 

1 note below tho imports of spun silk yarn since 1934-3.3 up tb date. 
These figures have been taken from tho Sea Homo Trade. It is seen that 
the imports of spun yarn for the year 1934-33 are 3,103,811 and tho 
the noils 129,122 lbs. The total of the two 3,293,063. The word noil in 
tho bracket is obviously a printing error. 



Made from silk 

Made from 

Year. 

other than 

silk waste or 


waste or noils. 

noils. 


I.bs. 

l.bs. 

1934-.35 

129,222 

3,163.841 

19,35-30 

113.536 

.3,514,859 

1936-37 

176,108 

2,268,152 


For 1937-33. 

Lbs. 

Made from silk waste 

• • < • • 

. 1,584,298 

Made from noils 

. ♦ . . • 

474,911 

Others 


278,079 


Silk yarn, noils and warps. 


Year. 

From China. 

From Japan. 

Total from all countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


T.bs. 

Rr. 


Rs. 

Lbs. 

Hb. 

1931-32 . 

312,873 

9,28,.590 

115.997 

.5,08,482 

1,710,366 

51.17„590 

1932-3.3 . 

417,761 

11,20,690 

1,186,745 

40,3.5,581 

3,010,189 

88,35,041 

1033-34 . 

616,026 

14,60,498 

814,322 

21,79.716 

2.027,681 

40,73,911 

1934-35 . 

492,019 

12,77,460 

1,8.34.689 

17,.5.5,or.9 

3.293.0133* 

78,1.5,.5H0 

19.3.5-30 . 

483 389 

12.5.3,001 

2.376,70.3 

56,.5n,39I 

3,628,395* 

83,96,9.59 

1936-37 . 

467,740 

10.58,990 

1,6.57.239 

42,98,395 

2.444,200* 

60,66,.549 

1937-38 . 

203,756 

5,49,412 

1,790,.518 

47.77,090 

2,337,288* 

61,18,016 


• Details for silk yarn nails and warps from 79.3i/-3.5. 

Made from silk other than Made from silk waste 
waste or noils. or noils. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Ks. 

Lbs. 

R.S. 

1934..35 

129,222 

4,96,611 

3,103,841 

73,19,069 

193.5-36 

, 113,536 

4,88,370 

3,514.859 

79,n8,.589 

1930-37 

. 176’,108 

7,04,028 

2,208,152 

63,62,621 


For 1931-38. 






Quantity. 

Value. 




Lbs. 

Rs- 

Made from silk waste 


1.684,298 

42,01 842 

Madu from noils 

• • 


474.911 

4,83,814 

Others , , 

. 

• 

278,979 

1.3,72,36 0 
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(5) Lcttir from (he Mysore Silk Assorintion, So. 81, dated the 17th Auyust, 

1UJ8. 

When the Mysore Government repreBcntatives were being cxftiiiined the 
Cltuinmtn iriLUted to kiimr the quantity of the Government Ntoflcs held by 
the .Jft|jiinese Goveiiiiiiont, and I lind replied thut the probable storks 
would be 38,(too hales. This liguro 1 had given from my memory and 
from tlu' recent report from Yokohama “ Kiiw and Waste Silk lleport ”, 
dated July 15th, 1 tind that the total stocks are about 44,000 bales. I shall 
thank you to kindly correct the figure ara^ordingly. I note below the 
e.\traet from the above report; 

” (ronrniaent Although it is not possible to a.seertain definite 

figure’s of oho stocks held by the Govi'rnment, it is e.stimated from the 
iulormation available that at the end of June approximately 44,000 bales 
wcie held in cu.st.ody, afU’r taking into account leccnt deliveries against 
juevious sak-.s and new purtha.ses.” 


29. The Mysore Chember of Commerce, Bangalore. 

(I) Letter from the Secretiirij, Mysore I'hnmhtr of Commerce, Jlane/alore, 
So. (4.7, <latt:d the rdh June, 1(188. 

T am directed to submit six copies of the bfemorandum of the Mysore 
Chamber of (.'omniene. Bangalore City, on tho question of further proti’ction 
to tile Indian Soricultural Industry, for the very kind eonsidcration of 
the Board. 


Memorandum to the Tariff Board on Protection to Sericuliure. 

1. The Soricultural Industry is one of the ancient industries of Mysore, 

ft is essentially a rural industry. The growing of mulherry, the rearing of 
silkworms, the reeling of .silk and the weaving of silk fabrics and other 
procos.ses connected with the silk indu.stry have a very important bearing 
on the rural economy of the State, and are intimately conneited with the 
prosperity of agriculture over a large area in the State. Mulberry is an 
important commercial crop and reaiing of silkworms is an important 
subsidiary industry to agriculture. In 1914-15, only about 25,(X)0 acres 
were under mulberry cultivation in the Mysore State. Jn the course of 
about twelve years, this area increased to 54,(X10 acres, duo to favourable 
prices that obtained then. Tlie area now has reduced to praetirally one- 
half of tlie above. In the different branches of the serieultural industry 
euch as mulherry cultivation, rearing of silkworms, trading in cocoons, 

reeling of silk, etc., it has boon lomputed that before tho present depression 
in silk trade set in, nearly two lakhs of families used to find occupation 
of one kind or another. But now, owing to the severe depression caused 
by foreign competition, there is great dislocation in agricultural economy 
in parts where sericulture is practised. 

2. Its national Importance. —The serieultural industry in My.sore is not 

merely an important factor in the economir life of the people of the State, 
but its prosperity or decline has an important and direct bearing on 

tho structiiro or the rural society as a whole. Thu.s the problems 

eonneeted with the serii.-ultural indu.stry in Mysore are of vital significaneo 

to India. Tho position may be further elucidated. Out of a total annual 
conaiimption of about 4 million lbs. of raw' silk in India, India accounted 
for 2 million lbs. of which M.vsore State alone produced nearly .50 per cent, 
indicating the important part pla.ved by Mysore in the textile industries 
of the coiintr.y. It is therefore of the utmost importance that this industry 
of Mysore should be saved from ruthless foreign comiictition, not only in 
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the interests of the State, but also in the larger interests of India as 
a whole anj further in tlio interests ol Uritish Kinpirc us silk is ol great 
importanee in Uofeneo measures and India is the only producer of silk in 
the Empire. 

3. Extint of ni’pression in Myxnre. —The extent of depression in the 
soriiultural industry of the State due to foreign competition that was 
alarming in the extreme when the Tariff Board conducted its first enquiry 
has increased due to increased competition from foreign countries, 'l^ic 
remedy lies in adequate protection It hae been already stated that duo 
to tho existing depression the acreage under mulberry cultivation in the 
State has fallen from 54,(XX) to about 517,000 acres which mu 3 ’ be taken 
as an index of the amount of suffering caused by loss of employment. 
Before the present iXM'iod of depression set in, Mysore was exporting to 
different silk-weaving centres in India, after providing for her own internal 
consumption, raw silk to .an extent of 930,018 lbs. valued at Its. 75,33,(XK) 
(1925-26). Since then, there has been a considerable decline in the quantity 
and value of her exports of silk. Obviously, this decline is a sufficient 
indication of the nature and extent of the seriousness of foreign competition, 
but what is more alarming is the extent to which foreign raw silk has 
displaced Mysore products oven in its home market. When the sericultnrul 
industry of the State was in a normal state of prosperity it can bo said 
without fear of contradiction that the Mj'sore silk enjoyed special prefer¬ 
ence by reason of its natural superior quality and its intrinsic worth a-s 
compared with the foreign products. In 1928-29, cnly 19,87.5 Ihs. of foreign 
bilk were imported into the State; and within the short space of two years, 
i.e,, in 1931-32 the quantity imported was 3C..560 Ihs. and in 19.37-38 tho 
total imports have reached 42.3,616 lbs. (up to end of Bt'Oember, 1937). I'his 
is a state of affairs which calls for special measures for the protection of 
the industry from the utter ruin with whioh it is threatened. 

4. Veprrstiirn in India. —That the foreign competition has seriously 
affected the serieultural industry in India c.an bo gathered from a close 
study of the figure of imports of raw' silk into India. 

5. Tlfdine in the prices nf foreign silk. —Even more than the increase 
in the volume of imports of foreign silk into India, the phenomenal decHno 
in the price of imported silk calls for serious consideration. Tliis is tho 
direct and inevitable result of the dumping in of foreign silk into India. 
It has been computed that the cost of production of Mysore silk which was 
about Tls. 6-8 per pound oven for inferior grades has not matcriully 
changed. It is natunillv more for filature silk. In the j’ear 1927, whic’h 
ran be taken as the normal year, so fur as the Indian serieultural industry 
is concerned, the price of Mv.sorc silk varied between K.s. 9 and Rs. 10-4 
per pound aeeording to qunlitj'. From then onwards there was a gradual 
decline in prices, until at last in 1933, Mysore silk sold from Us. .5-8 to 
Rs. 6-8 per lb., i.c., at prices below the normal average cost of production 
clue to tho pressure of foreign competition. The following statements give 
the details of Mysore silk prices; — 


— 

1033 

1034 

1935 

1036 

1037 

1038 


R.S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. T. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

5 8 6 

4 0 6 

4 3 6 

4 6 0 

6 6 0 

4 9 6 

March 

6 7 0 

4 3 6 

4 7 0 

4 3 6 

6 14 0 

4 9 6 

July 

4 6 6 

4 0 6 

4 3 6 

4 ] 0 

1 

6 6 0 

4 8 0 
(in May) 

September 

4 3 6 

4 5 0 

4 4 0 

4 2 0 

6 2 0 












Ill Muy^ 103S, iU pric« hau iiijrtlier duuliucd to R«. 4'8 por lb. I'ho 
priucs ot lon^igii Bilk Jbud guye up iu sumo mouths ut 1937, but now tbo 
price has gone down uguin to Rs. 4-14-0 per lb. lor Canton silks. It is 
iijipuB.Bible tor the indigoiious silk to successfully compote with the imported 
variety. The continiiaiico of such au unhappy state of things cannot but 
.sap tilie very foundations of tho Indian scncuitural industry. With tho 
e/forts that are now being made in India for the improvement ol tlio 
Boriculturnl industry the cost of tlie uidigeuoUB silk will bo gradually 
reduced. But if iu the mcantiiue udeijuutc protecLion is not given against 
the fatal competition of loieign silk, the.se inipioveinents wdl not have 
time to produce their effect. When once tho local industry is killed it is 
iuipossible to resuscitate it. This is a very serienfs position of which duo 
notice .should he taken. Silk weaving industry and sericultural industry 
stand or fall together. 

C. Hxchande varuiiioru .—An important factor contributing towards the 
capture of tho Indian silk market by China and Japan has been the 
depreciation in tho exchange value of the currencies of these countries. 

Therefore in affording protection to tile sericultural industry in India, 
it is very necessary tliat proper account should bo taken of. and proper 
allowance made for, this factor of economic disturbance. 

7. h'eed /or adequate proteHiun. —^I'lie Tariff Board after det.siled 
investigations recommended a duty of H.s. 2-0 per lb. on imported .silk or 
an ey;-<iuty of 60 per cent, ad valorem whichever was higher, Tlie Tariff 
Board submitted their report sometime in May, 1033. The Government of 
India granted protective duties from April, 1034. l>uririg this period tho 
prices of silk hud fallen by one more rupee. The Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned duties at ‘25 per c.oiit. (ut eatorem plus 14 annas per Ih. This then 
worked out only to about Its. 1-10 per lb. This duty fell short of the duty 
rooonimended by tlio Tariff Board by As. 12 and Rs. 1-12 per lb. less than 
tho actual requiremonts of tho ca.se. This Chamber and other Chambers of 
Commerce drew the attention of the Government of India pointedly to this 
fact. But the reiiresentations were of no avail. To-day tho position is 
even worse. The e-j^-duty price of imported silk i.s about U.s. 2-12. Tho 
fair selling price of Mysore silk remains practically the same, viz., Rs. C-2. 
Therefore tho duty required is fair selling price iniria.i the rr-duty price 
pf foreign silk, viz., Rs, ,3-6 per ib. Without this duty on imported silk 
Indian silk industry will suffer considerably and will in duo course ho 
killed. 

Duly on Warps, Spun Silk and Noils, Silk Fabrics and Artificial Silk 
should he correspondinglv incrc'ascd, otherwise iiislcud of raw silk, hnishod 
gooibs and substitutes will be imported to a larger extent than now. 

Tho Government of India gave protection to silk industry only for 
5 ycar.s. This (jeriod is very inadequate to reorganise the industry as 
tho impiovements to he introduced take a very iiiueh longer time to boar 
fruit. Therefore it is necessuiv lo give jirolcetion for at least another 
ton years. HiC Govwnment of Mysore have already introdueed many a 
mc.asure calculated to reduce the co.st of production of Mysore silk. 
They have been spending more than 2 lakhs of rupees a year on Sericultural 
Department. The protection should be extended over a long period, say, 
at least for ton jears more. 


(2) Letter from the Secretarii, Tariff Board, to the Secretarii, M^isore 
iChamher of Cemmerce, Bangalore, No. 626, dated the 34th June, 
19JH. 

I OJn directed to request you to kindly supply the Bofiid with three 
copie.s of all corre-spondcnce that passed between the Assoc^iation and the 
Sccrctaiy to the Government of India, Department pf ,Qpiqpicr(;o, sipfp 
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1934, dealing witli the quostioD of the eahaxtconicnt of tlio protective 
milies on silk and artilicial ailk products and in particular Uie Memorandum 
presented by Diwan Bahadur llajaHabhabhuahana K. B. Srinivasa 
l 3 eiigar, M.A., on behalf of tho Chaniber. 


(3) Letter from the ftecretary, Mysore ('hainher of ('ommerce, Tlanyalore, 
No. Hi',", dtUed the VJlh Juiy, I'JHS. 

With reference to your letter No. 020, dated the 24tli June, 1938, I have 
the honour to lorward undty separate cover three copies of the correspond¬ 
ence passed between tho Mysore Chamber of Cunimerce and the Socrotary 
to tlic Onverniueut of Jjidia, Dopartmont of Comnierie. since April, 1934, 
as also the Memorandum .jireseutod by l>iwau tlabadiir Itajasulvhabhushana 
Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengar, M.A., on behalf of the Ohumber, on 28th July, 
1935, fur favour of information [Enclosures nut printed]. 


(4) Letter from the Secretary, Mysore Chamber of Cotnmeree, Bangalore, 
No. i09, dated the 9th August, 193S. 

I have the honour to submit herewith for favour of consideration five 
copies of the replies to tho general questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board, 
in regard to the Silk Industry in India. 


Bcplies to the Questionnaire is.sued hy the Indian Tariff Board in regard 
to the Silk Industry in India. 

1. There h.is been no progress in tbo Sericultural Industry in Mysore 

since protection wqs granted in 1934. On llie contrary, on account of the 
inadequate protection grunted, the area under mulberry declined to about 
25,000 acres in 193C-37. Duo to the temporary rise in the price of cocoons 
and of silk during a few months in 1937, the scriculturists extended their 
mulberry gardens to the extent of about 5,000 acres. But unfortunately, 
the prices Ml again qnd the old gardens liavo been neglected and the 

newly planted gardens did not receive the attention required. Tlie area 
under mulberry in 19.37-38 may be about 27,000 acres only. 

Mulberry cultivation aqd silkworm rearing go hand in hand and the 
person who grows muUieiTy usually rears silkworm.s also. Reeling is carried 
on ns a sopnrnte occupafion but even in this rase, the rcelers or the 
owners of a reeling eslaWishmcnt are also agriculturists. Marketing of 

silk is carried on hv a few silk merchants in Bangalore, Siddlaghatta, 
Chintamani and a few otficr places. More than a lakh of families are 
directly and indirectly benefited hy the silk industry. Sericulture is a 
subsidiary occupation and helps the agriculturi.st to add "to his income. 

2. The soricnlturists do not require much capital for their operations. 

The soriculturist grows mulberry on his own land using mostly liis own 
material and labovir. His cash outlay is not vei'y mitch. But whenever 
he wants mone.v, he usnall.v ,l)orrows either frqpi the redor of cocoons or 
from a Co-operativo .Society. The reeler has got his own rapit.al and 
sometimes borrows from the silk merchant on the security of the silk 

deposited with him. He has to pay interest varying from 8 to 10 per cent, 

if the silk is not sold and the accounts adjusted in a month’s time. The 
silk merchant mostly utilises his own caiiital and sometimes borrows from 
hanks and other institutions. Cocoons produced hy the rearers are sold to 
1h(> reeler. the eocoons are reehwl and the raw silk is sold by the reeler 
through the silk uiercliant.s. The silk merchants recover a commission of 
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about It annas per pound of silk from the reeler and probably an equal 
bum from tlie purchaser. 

When cocoou.s are sold to the reeler throujjli a broker a small commission 
Las got to ho paid by the reeler to the broker. 

The Goveriinient of Alysorc through the Department of Sericulture have 
arranged to grant long term loans to scriculturists and reelcrs at low 
rates of interest. 

3. The maximum production of cocoons and raw silk obtainable with 
about 27,000 acres of mulherry would be about 119 lakhs of pounds of 
cocoons and about 10 lakhs o't pounds of raw .silk. Accurate information 
regarding actual output of cocoons and silk in 1937-38 is not obtainable 
but it may be roughly stated that actual production of cocoons in 1937-38 
may 1)0 about 103 lakhs of lbs. and silk of over 7i lakhs of Ihs. Owing 
to the variation iu rainfall and depression in silk prices the maximum 
obtainable could not he obtained. 

5. In Mysore, the Mysore race of worm is roared by over 7.5 per cent, 
of tlie scriculturists. Tiic cross-bri'«^d races aro alsi) reared by about 25 per 
<eiit. of the people. Cliine.se and Japanese races are reared in the Govern¬ 
ment Silk Farms and by a few selected sericulturists under the supervision 
of the Department for producing seed cocoons. 

9. The worms reared are mostly from local seed. The production of 
seed is organized separately from the production of reeling cocoons. The 
Department of Sericulture have systematised work in the seed cocoons 
producing areas of Bidadi and Kunigal and a large number of Government 
and aided grninages have lieen located, in scrirultiual areas and these 
supply disca.se-free layings both of Mysore race and of cross breeds. The 
Rericultural Societies also supply disease-free seed to its members. 

If). The Government of Mysore have not passed any legislation ns yet 
but a draft regulation is under the active consideration of the Mysore 
Silk AssiK'iatiou. 'I'he quantity of disensc-frcc layings supplied to tho 
sericulturists in Mysore has been increased considerably during the last 
five years. It is stated that in 1937-38 about 100 lakhs of disease-free 
laying.s wore supplied to sericulturists as against 32 lakhs in 1931-32. The 
scriculturists have realised tho advantages of using disea.se-freo seed. The 
Mysore race of worms is multivoltivo and five to six broods are obtained 
in ft year. 

13. By a systematic work in seed eocoon producing areas and by the 
supply of disease-free layings, tho incidence of pebrine has been minimised. 

14. Formerly, the sericulturists were losing two crops out of 5 or 6 crops 
in the year on account of the bad seed. This loss has been avoided and 
the crops aro harvested suceessfully. This is due to the systematic work 
in seed areas and in grainages. 

15. The worm.s are fed on mulberry leaves. The mulberry leaves aro 
prorliicod by the m.nn who rears the worms. Our information is that 
mulberry is not grown for the sake of selling the leaves only. 

10. (a) The Department of Sericnlturo have been condmting experi¬ 
ments on manures best suited for mnlberrv and tho results are being 
communicated to tho sericulturists. Seedlings are also being raised for being 
planted as bushes ns these give a bigger yield of loaves. It has not lioen 
possible to reduce the expenditure on mulberry garden but steps are being 
taken to inrreaso the output of loaves for the same expenditure. 

(b) Mulberry is grown in the form of hushes and 5 to 0 erojis can bo 
harvested in a year. Mulberry is grown both on dry lands as well as on 
irrigated lands. The yield of leaf depends upon tho quantity of manure, 
water supply and other agricultural operations. 

18. At present the fall in the wholesale price of eoeoons and raw silk 
is greater than that in the case of some of the food crops including 
rice. 
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in, Owinj; to the shortiics.s of the |)erioil of i/ioUx-tioo, it lias not been 
pob.sible till now to effect any reductioiiu in tho cost of production of 
luulbciTy leaf. 

£2. EviierimenU havo been conducted by tho Jfepnrtincnt of Sericiiltiiro 
to produce hybrids between pure Mysore and pure Japanese and Chinese 
rani's. The results have been very satisfactory and tho sericulturisla aro 
very eager to rear these hybrid raees. 

24. Rate of reeling cixoon.s per pound in Cliannapatna area—ono of 
the main euiitros of the industry; — 




Mysore Race. 




Year. 


Miiiinium. 


Maximum. 



As. P. 


As. 

P. 

19.3,3 

. December 

. . . 3 0 January 

. 

5 

0 

1934 

. January, 
March 

Fchruary, 

and August . .3 0 Oelob<>r and 

ember 

Nov- 

4 

3 

19.T5 

. July 

3 2 July 


4 

G 

1936 


3 0 December 


4 

4 

1937 

. Juno 

. . . .3 6 February and March 

6 

8 

1938 

. May 

3 10 January to 

April 

4 

4 

25. 

ready 

The roarer of worms usually sells tho cocoons as 
as he cannot afford to keep them tdi prices suit him. 

boon 

as tfiey aro 


Tho following are the average prices ohtaincil by the rearer per iiound 
of cocoons Mysore race from I'JTJ to June lOltei; — 


Year. As. p 

iy;w.;i 9 30 

19,34..3 4'9,'i 

193.5.3 8-50 

1936 . 3 4'(K1 

1937 .4 6-00 

1938 4 TOO 

20. Almost all the silk jiroduced in Mysore is in country charkhas. Tho 
production of filature silk may he cstimaled to ho about lO.IKIO lbs. 

28. Tbfi initial cost of equipping a country i-barkha is from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 1.5. The outturn per day per chnrkha is li lbs. Each cliarkha will last 
for about ft years with occasional repairs. 

30. Our information is that Indian filatures arc. not at any serious 

disadvantage in respect of the items of cost of reeling. 

31. The fact that tho Mysore Rilk Filatures Company has arranged to 
start a fiilalare with 200 basins indicates that that is the economic unit 
suited lo our conditions. 

33. Xo accurate statistics arc available hut there has been a reduction 
of about 40,000 familiea since 1931-32 as the number of families benefited 
by the industry now is jusl over a lakh. 
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85. (1) The wages paid to the reelers in charkhas and in a filature 
varies from 6 to 8 annas per day. 

(2) The scricultural industry in India is in no way hampered as the 
Indian lahoiir is not inefficient. The Department of Scrieultuic have 
arranged to give instructions in tho several forms and institutions under 
its control. 

40. Throwing is carried on as a separate business. 

42. Owing to the demand for better kinds of silk, the reelers in charkhas 
have improved the quality of silk produce to the extent possible in charkhas. 
The production of fir.st class rharkh.a silk in Mysore has increased during 
tlio last 5 years. Kc-rccling is not practised as a separate operation but 
is usually done by the weavers before the .silk is twisted and put on the 
loom. 

45. In India, silk is used for the tnunufaciure of silk fabrics, gold thread, 
mikki and brocade. 

•10. (il The demand for Mysore Cliaikha Silk in India has gone down 
considerably duo to the import of better reeled filature silk from .Inpan. 
If My.sore filature silk can he put on the market at competitive rates there 
would ho a very great demand for our silk due to the innate superior 
qualities. 

(iil The total production of raw silk in Mysore may be estimated to 
be over "i lakhs of Ihs. in 1937-;)8. 

47. The following is the statement showing the total (piantities of raw 
silk and silk waste e.xported trom Mysore State and llu (|iiauilt,\ of My-ore 
Silk used locally, from 1932-33 to end of December, 1937 (.4pril to end of 
March each year). 


Year, 


Export of 
raw silk. 

Export of 
silk waste. 

Ouanl ily of 
Mysore .Silk 
used I'x'iilly, 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

1932-33 

. 

377,198 

117,829 

427,950 

19.33-34 


•130,212 

87,634 

.3.54,885 

1934-.35 

. 

461,9.52 

269,403 

292..514 

1936-38 


.511,851 

412,7.15 

199,026 

19.36-37 


532,606 

303,963 

169,942 

19.i7-.33 (up 
December, 

to end of 
1937) . 

406,162 

1.39,063 



48. Mysore silk is not being exported outside TnrTia. The pstnhlishmcnt 
of a Conditioning House would no doubt help to .stimulate trade provided 
the production of high grade filature silk is increased. 

150. The prices at which Mysore silk have been sold in Mysore do not 
differ from those in the distant markets. 

61. No facdlities have been provided for sorting or grading of silk. 
Charkha silk is not capable of being graded scientifically. 

62. There is no marked difference. 

6.3. The silk merchants In Mysore do not directly imiiort foreign silks 
from the country of origin, and they get thnir supplies from the wholesale 
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importers at the Sea-pprt Towns, viz., Bombay and Madras. The'following 
statement gives the quantities of foreign silk imported into Mysore State; — 


Year. 









Quantity imported 











in l.bs. 


1932-33 










169,179 


1933-34 










189,536 


1934-35 










230,482 


193.5-:}6 












19:t6-37 










379,913 


1937-38 










601,861 


liatei of Canton 

and Japan 

Silk of 20122 Denier 

at 

’Bombay and Mysore, 




Cltarkhu 

1st 

quality. 















Mysore Ch&rkka 

Year. 



Canton. 



Japan. 



liii quality (Ban- 






White. 

Yellow. 

g.alore 

i&te). 


Ils 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Ks. 

A. 

V. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

1933 . 

3 

5 

4 







3 15 

0 



to 








to 



4 

14 

11 







6 0 

0 

1934 . 

3 

6 

6 


... 





3 12 

0 



to 








to 



4 

6 

0 







4 14 

0 

1935 . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

H 

0 

4 0 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



5 

12 

0 

6 

12 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 1-+ 

0 

1936 . 

4 

12 

0 

4 

14 

0 

1 

13 

0 

3 15 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



5 

11 

0 

C 

15 

0 

6 

3 

0 

G 0 

0 

1907 . 

4 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

4 11 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



3 

11 

0 

0 

14 

6 

6 

13 

0 

6 C 

0 

1938 . 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4 5 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



4 

14 

6 

5 

13 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 10 

0 


54. Artificial silk competes with indigenous silk indirectly and restricts 
the demand for natural silk. 

56. This is a largo question. In our opinion there is double comiietition, 
that is from the raw silk and artificial silk. Tho rates at which foreign 
ailks are sold in India appear to be very much lower than those in their 
own home markets. 

67. The imported filature silk has better winding qualities, loses less in 
degumming than the indigenous charkha silk. The My.sore filature silk is 
as good as the imported filature silk in winding quality and much bettor 
With regard to tenacity and elasticity. 

68. The depreciation of Chinese and Japanese money has acecntii.sted the 
rompetition of imported sHk witir Indian silk. Compared to l^t.^l, the Yen 
has depreciated hy 46 per eonl., the Sh.anghai Dollar by 5.5 jicr cent, as 
eoinpared to 1952, and tho Hongkong Dollar by 30 I'cr cent, as comi'urcd 
to 1934. 

61. The percentage of silk waste is about 50. 

62. The average price of charkha silk waste is about 6 annas a pound 
at present. 

6-3. The supi'lv of cross-breed layings has been increased from about 
6 lakhs of layings in 1931-32 to 70 lakhs of lavings in 1937-38. Tho 
charkha owners using cross-breed cocoons for reeling find that there is loss 
waste than formerly. 
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B4. A Spun Silk Factory calloil tlio Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited, 
with a oapital oi 10 lakhs ol rupees has been started at Chaimopatnji with 
Wie assistauee ot, the Cloverniiient of Mysore. The factory has already 
eoininenced work. 

Go. Almost all the machinery reijuircd for the silk filature can bo manu¬ 
factured in India witli the excejition probably of electric motor and boilers. 
The cost of maihiiicry manufactured locally would bo lower than that of 
the imported machinery. 

GG. Tlic e.\ports of silk w.iste inincased since l!)d4-3.5 and decreased since 
jy.'lG-37. Since silk waste is tho raw material required for the production 
of spun yarn and since .spun yarn is imported in largo cpiantitics inter 
India, it is nut desirable to .stimulate tho export of silk waste from India. 

67. Silk fabrics are not exported to any large e.stent to flic countries 
outside Tnclia. T'lie requirements of lihe Indian liiiiiilies residing in Uurma, 
Ceylon and Sing.ipore are met to .sonic c.xtciu by the export of sarces 
produced in Mysore. 


30. Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter A'o. ^.S', fluted the ;>lst -liiUj, 19iS, fnnii the. Chiiirnuin, the Mysure 
tlilh t'llulures, Jyiiiiileil, IhiiKjiiliire I'iti/. 

On behalf of the My.soro Silk Filatures, Limited, T h.ave tho honour 
to send herewith 6 copies of— 

(1) Our memorandum on the pre.sent position ot the silk industry in 

India and tho need for effeetivc protection; and 

(2) Our replies to the general questionnaire issued by tho Tariff 

Hoard. 

I request that these may he submitted to tho Hoard. We are at the 
service of tho Board for any additional information or evidence tliat may 
be reipiirod iu support of our roprcseiitaliou. 


Enclosure I. 

Meriioiandum subinilled to the Tariff Hoard by the Myaore Silk Filature), 

Limited. 

In this meninrnndiim, wc shall coniine ourselves to the aspects of 
Sericulture which immediately concern the Filature Industry. 

Wc heg to st.ste that in onr opinion the protection for silk given hy 
the Covernnient of India (a duty of 2.') per rent, ad vidoreuf plux As, 14 
per lb.) is too low to be elfei-tive. The period of five years is also too 
short for obtaining appreciable results in reorganizing a rural industry 
practised by a large nuniher of unlettered villagers. It takes time to get 
them to adopt improvements, mid the iiirprovements theiiisplves, such as 
planting mulberry topes, organizing gruinagos for producing hybrid soed, 
and improving reeling, fake time to develop and bear fruit. 

Tho last Tariff Hoard Tccommended the levy of a speeifie duty of Rs. 2-B 
or in the alternative a duty of .50 per cent, ait rahirein whichever wn.s 
higher, and this they did at a time when tho ej’-duty price of imported 
silk was Rs. 3-12 per pound. Prices were then still fulling. Hy the time 
the Onvernmont of India passed orders, the prices had fallen to an extent 
that would have made the recommendation of the Tariff Hoard inadequate 
even if sanctioned in full ; but the Government of India sanctioned a 
dutv much less than even this very moderate recommendation. 

We liog to point out tliat inndeqiiato protection ix arfualhi vorxe Ilian 
no prafertion at nil. They very ohjeet of protection Is complctolv to elimi¬ 
nate losses m the industry sought to he protected, and to proviile a re.asnn- 
ahlo inducement for tho development of bhut industry. If loss is not 
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complolcly cliniiiiaLcd, there is obviously no protection. On the other hand 
the illusive appearance of protection may act as a srjAre by niisleadiug 
people to tlieir loss. For instance, relying on this protection a man miiy 
be tempted to plant mulberry, or to start reeling, and in consequence suller 
losses, which further dcmoralir.e the industry. Tliat the protection granted 
by the Government of India is inadequate is obvious from the fact that 
the area under mulberry has steadily dropped from ;’i(),2‘2S acres in 1934-35 
to about 26,(K)0 acres in 1937-38. This drop has not been the result of the 
competition of any other crop with mulberry or of any other occupation 
with silkworm rearing. It has been directly the result of the dumping of 
foreign silk. 

An important change has taken place in the character and direction of 
the foreign attack on Indian sericulture. Formerly the bulk of imports 
came from China. Now, Tl is Japan that is responsible for practically the 
whole of the invasion wlilch is overuhcbiiing us. This change makes the 
position far more menacing, since the danger comes now from a perfectly 
organized national iiuliistiy b.acked up by all the resources of a resolute 
and aggressive Cov^Tiimciit. In the period of depression the dapanese 
Government succoured dapaneso sericulture by taking over several millions 
of pounds of raw silk on the understanding that this silk was not to 
be sold in America or ICuropc, but was to be let loose on a new market, 
obviously India. For instanee in 19.1.5 Japan shipped to India 1,813,050 lbs. 
of silk at an average price of its. 2 6-9 per lb. We have reliable information 
that during that year, the cost of ])roducti<in of silk in Japan was Hs. 6 
per lb. The same year .Tapan charged Us. 4 2 per lb. for silk she sold to 
America. IJnles.s our sciicultiire is protected against this State-aided inva¬ 
sion it is to he overwhelmed and destroyed. 

The point now arises—what would ho an adequate protection? On 
what basis slioald it bo determined? ’tt a tia.e wbetj couair.v-ieeled or 
charkba silk louml a ready markit in spite of olivioti.s delects, it w.as 
reasonable to take the cost of production of cliarkha silk as the basis tor 
fixing tlie quantum ol piotei lion, iltit during rite past five years an 
important (liangc has eonie over the eharaetcr of the Indian demand for 
silk. Charkba .silk is not welcomed by throw.siers and weavers; it is merely 
tolerated when ihore is no choice. The imports of well-reeled silk and the 
improvement ol ilie handloom 'iidiistry. ciiii'-eqiii nl <m the increasing demand 
for quality in goods, have brought aliout this lai-veacliing change. C'harkha 
silk has definitely lost tanair, and is maintaining a .-liiipery foothold only 
by a ruinous saerilice in i rices. It Ini'- theieioic no luture in a struggle 
Cbarkbas are hound to di.-appear ami if HlatuK's do not take their place 
the demand for cocoon- will go with them. Cfnukbas are as a matter of 
fact even now widgiiing lieavllv on the rearing imlusfrv. It is not only 
impracticable luit unwise to impede the voiirse ol evolution from Charkba 
to Filature. The best tliat can be done as to ettalile this transition to take 
place without involving tinnecessary hiiiiiau snfiering, and as wo shall 
proceed to show, a piotcciive duty adequate for establishing fdatures will 
be found incidentally to be an elfectiial shelter lor Chwarkha Industry 
during the period of transition. We, aro convinced that the only stable 
and effective demand for cocoons can eoine from filatures, and that there¬ 
fore the only way of saving sericulture i.s to make it possible to establish 
filatures. 

We shall now state what cxaetly we mean by an efjeclive demand ior 
cocoons. The demand to ho efftrtii'c must olicr a price sueii ns would b© 
suffioient incentive fur the production of eoeooiis. For cocoons, as for any 
other article, there is n price below which the produems will not consent 
to produce. The last Tarilf Hoard who went carefully into this quc.stion 
considered five annas jier pound a reasonable ]irico at which the rearer 
might he expected to produce I'oeoons. We helirvo that this (‘sliniate i.s 
not too generous. The b.ari'st cost, of production of f'ocooiis over the greater 
part of ttie Mv.sorc .‘■li iienlluiiil area and in Kollegal is about four annas 
and five pies (As, 1-5) to four annas seven jiics (As. 4-7) per lb., taking the 
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cost of mulberry leaf at 2-7 pios per lb., and not takirog into account 
remunCTation for the working of the family. The total production of 
cocoons per family may bo taken at about 600 to 650 lbs. per year. If 
tho family received 5 annas per lb. for this output the net again would 
be about Rs. 10. This cannot bo considered a very attractive return tor 
a year’s almost continuous work; but yet experience seems to show that 
this scanty reward, with the hope of better days to come, which is never 
absent from tho human heart, is just enough to prevent the family from 
giving up sericulture. Very probably, tho ab.senco of any other .subsidiary 
industry to turn to, also contributes to this result. In whatever way the 
figure of As. 5 was arrived at, it receives convincing corroboration from 
iacts. 

In spito of the protection granted in 1934 the price of reeling cocoona 
in the State remained as a rule below four annas per lb., till the end of 
1936, and during this period the acreage under mulberry fell from 
32,B69 acres in 1933-34 to about 26,000 acres. In 1937, prices wont up 
spectacularly, and hovered with brief fluctuations, at a level well above 
Avo annas. During this brief and htful prosperity an additional area of 
nearly 1,332 acres in 3 gnntas was planted in the Taluk of T. Narasipur 
alone, in May and June, 1937. Just about then price.s dropped but still 
kept round about five anuas till October when they fell sharply below 
this level. They have not yet recovered but have moved down grade till 
they arc now four annas lour pics (As. 4-4) per lb. The result hu.s been 
that tho newly planted gardens have not rccciicd due attention, a small 
part has been abandoned, and the rest neglected. 

This indicates (I) when tho price of cocoons rises above five annus per 
Ibi, there is a tendency towards expansion of mulberry cultivation; (2) when 
it falls below five annas per lb. there is a tendency for new gardens to 
be abandoned and for old ones to bo neglected. 

N.H .—This may be obscured by tho effect of outside disturbing factors 
such as a boom in groundnuts, or tobacco or cotton or other crops. 

Tho conclusion seems to be irrosistihlo that if the object is to maintain 
tho existing level, a price of at least five annas per lb. should be .is.surcd 
to the Sericulturists. If the object is a rapid expansion of the industry, 
a slightly higher price than five annas may he necessary. If the price is 
permitted to fall below five annus per lb. the industry is in danger. 

The question may be raised that if five annas per lb. was a reasonable 
price for cocoons in 19.31 a slightly lower price might suffice now in view 
of efforts made to reduce cost in mulberry cultivation .and rearing in recent 
years. It may ho enough to say in answer that farts prov(‘ tho contrary, 
becauso the evidence goes t<i show that when the price has fallen below 
fivo annas per lb. there has been n decrease in mulberry area. The reasons 
aro not far to seek, Firstly, there h.as not been sufficient time for appre¬ 
ciable progress in the substitution of mulberry topes for bush mulberry; 
secondly improvements in seed have reached only a fraction of the seri- 
cultural population; and though these have probably benefited, yet the 
cost of production to bo taken into account in fixing price is not tb.at of 
the favoured few hut of the hulk of producers. Wo may even go so far 
as to say th.at the acreage under mulberry (which is the index of Seri¬ 
culture) cannot bo mointained unless the price is such as would rcmunerato 
production on even tho “ Marginal ” lands. We have .also to consider 
that since at present credit sales to reelors are largely prevalent, tho 
weakness of the charkha industry sometimes resiilta in a transfer of its 
losses to the rearer. Some allowance has to he made for this. 

We trust, wo have said onoug^i to show that a price, of annas fivo per 
lb. is the minimum necessary for the stability of the industry, below which 
thi> average rearer will have no inducement to wo.’k. Even at that rate 
the return he gets is just on the margin of effectiveness. We submit 
therefore that the filature industry should he pl-nrod in a position to pay 
five annas (As. 5-0) per lb. for tho cocoons which arc its raw material. 
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In other words the pitch of prcxluctiim accorded should be such as to raise 
tlio price of hlaturo silk to a level which would enable Indian Filatures 
(«) to pay five annas per lb. for their cocoons, (b) to manufacture the 
cocoons into a grade of silk which can compete with foreign imports and 
(c) to make as a result of their operations a rca.sonable manufacturing 
profit. If the filature is to pay annas five per lb. for its cocoons, what 
would be the cost at whic'h it could produce silk? An estimate of cost 
has been given in para. 181 of the report of the last Tariff Board. Assuming 
the production at J-.5 lbs. of «ilk per basin in a filature of 200 basins 
the Tariff Bcjard arrived at a Cost per lb. of silk of Its. (5-10-9. We aro 
afraid this estimate is too low. We have gone carefully into these figures 
and vve have had tho benefit of the e.vpcrienc'e in the Mysore GovoinnieUt 
Filature, which wc have recently purchased. The average production per 
basin calculated ou the average of the usual sizes of 13/15, 20/22 and 28/30 
is not 1‘5, but something below 1-25. In a big filature of 200 basins where 
account has to be taken ot a certain percentage of incompletely trained 
operatives, even 1-26 lbs. may he too high a figure to take, especially in 
the initial stages; and when we arc thinking of the establishment of a new 
industry, wo cannot afford to forget the importance of the initial stages. 
Wo give in table I our own eslimate of the cost of production in a 
filature of 2(X) basins. Aciording to this e.stiioate. the cost for a total 
production of 75,(KX) lbs. ot silk will be 11«. 5,27,495 which works out to 
Rs. 7-0-6 per Ib. Adding to this profit at 61 per cent, we reach a fair 
selling prlcb of Rs. 7-8 per lb. 

To arrive at the pitch of protection necessary, we shall have to aseertoin 
the ex-duty price of imported (ilnturo silk. This is not a point altogether 
free from difficulty. Tlie p.esent pi.vetice. is to fix the Tariff value for Uie 
whole year. 'This is obviously unsatisfactory even if accurately done, a year 
being loo long a time considering the rapidity and range of fluctuation of 
prices. Dedarcd prices as the basis of Tariff Valuation arc apt to bo 
unsafe. While on tho one hand there is scope for imported poods of higher 
values to got in under lower heads, there is on the other an opposite and 
even greater danger. Obviously the foreign exporters have a strong motive 
to avoid tho appearance of dunifiing. If they declared low values, they 
would he convicting themselios of dumping, and invite higher protection 
against theinsolves. It is the foreign exporters’ interest that tho protective 
duty is as small as possible. In fact when protection was granted in 1934 
it was dcclareil to be subject to revision in 1939. That is to say, tho 
foreign exporter knew that the protective duty would bo iiicrca.sed if his 
declared ( v-diity price was lo\v. He could, by private arrangement, have a 
separate selling price. 

Therefore rather than lely upon the declared price, it would he far 
safer to work back to the cx-dnty [irice from the. iirtnnl .vUe price, of foreign 
silk in Indian markets. To give a concrete example, the tariff valuation 
of Japanese Fil.ntiire Silk has hi'en fixed at Rs. 4-12. After this silk h.as 
paid tho duty of 25 per cent, ntl cahirein and 14 annas per pound it could 
sell in Indian market at nothing less than Rs. 6-1.3 per lb., if the Tariff 
Valuation were correct. But it is actually being .sold at Ra. 5-6 to Rs. 5-10 
per lb. What iloe.s this show? if wo were to work back from a selling 
price of Rs. 5-6 in the Indian market we would get an ex-duty price of 
Rs. 3-9-7 and not Rs. 4-12. The motive for this discrepancy will be obvious 
when it is considered that if tho ex-duty price is taken at Rs. 4-12 the 
protection needed on the basis of an Indian cost of production of Rs. 7-8 
would be Rs. 2-12 only, while if if is taken at Rs. 3-9-7, it will he Rs. 3-14-5. 
Interesting light is thrown on Japanese methods of competition by tho 
price of Japanese organzine in the Indian market. The prii.'e per lb. of 
Japanese organzine thrown with 13/15 silk is Us. 6-9. The price of 
corresponding Japan raw silk is Hs. 6-1.3, t4ic difference between tho two 
being only 12 ann.as. Now if an Indian Throwing Factory were to buy 
Japanese 13/15 silk at Rs. 5-1.3, and throw it into organzine. it would havo 
to incur a cost of Rs. 2-4 for throwing, and could not possibly sell thfi 
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organzine at any thing Icsa than Rs. 8-1. Ry this doubiB-barrelled cnnipeti- 
tion, not only does Japaiicso raw .silk kill Indian raw silk, but Japnuose 
Orgunzine directly hits the Indian I'hrowing J'actories. There is no doubt 
whatever, th.at it this iirgunised aitiuk loiitinnos unchecked tbe next 
Indian Industry to sulfer will he haiullooin weaving. Protection to Indian 
Beric'ulture is therclore c.S'i;nlial protection not only to Indian Throwing 
Mills, hut also to Imlian hiiudlooins. The iiiagnitudo ol the Indian iutere.st 
in jeopardy can be rcali.sed Ivoin the fact that there arc about 
haudlooms working in all the parts of ludia producing annually fabrics 
worth about lU ciores of rupees. This iw.scs protection for silk at once 
into a inca.sure of all-Tndia importance. Jf Indian Sericulture goes, tho 
Indian Handlooin Indii.stry goes with it. 

A fixed tariff valuation is obviously inappropriate. We do not believe 
that it would ho snfo to roly on invoices alone unchecked with referenco 
to sale prices in tho principal inarkcls of India. The actual selling prices 
may he obtained from the ('hambers of Coinnieiee. Silk Associations, Depart¬ 
ments of Industries and Coinnierci- and other reliable sources; and monthly 
averages can bo luaintairicii in Uic Customs Oiruc. Of cour.se the sugges¬ 
tions outlined hul'o will reiiiiire careful elaboration, if adopted. 

To conclude, we are eonvinced that the Indian Silk Industry is in greater 
danger to-day than it was i> years a;fo, beeanse it has to contend against 
a fur moro lormidable and bettoi ei|iii)>ped riv.nl. Tbe protection given 
five years ago wa.s altogether iuadenuate, and llie time lixi'd was also 
too short. W'o are of o|iiiiion that tu safeguard Indian Hcricnllure the 
following iiieasiires are iiei es.sary : 

(1) The r.ato of import duty should bo raised sufficiently to prevent 

foreign silk troiil selling in Indi.a at a price lower tllfin tho 
Cost of production of Indian Pilatiire Bilk. At jirescnt this 
wiiuld he lls. 7-8 mill IIS IN. or Rs. H-M-.'i. Since we 

do not know how miieh furtlier foreign .silks may drop in price, 
and .al-o since it is jios-iliU- that the attack of Chinese silk may 
again become o)K’rative while the cost of Indian silk is fixed by 
the prii'i'S of live annas per pound of cocoons assllmed in our 
calculations, it may he licUer to aiiopt a formula riitlior than 
fix a siiccilic duty. The foriniila may lx* Rs. 7-8 minus cr-duty 
price of foreign silk, p/ii.t (or iiiiii.i.s) allowaticc for exchango 
fluctuation. W'e are aware that Ibis formula assumes accurate 
and up-to-date statistical information, and may he diffieilU to 
work. An nltcnmtive method woiiM be a specific duty which 
provides a margin of safety may be added. 

(2) IPhe same rate of duty as on raw sill; dioiild he levied on silk 

yarn, tlirown silk, spun silk and wrought silk of all descriptions. 

(3) Tho duty on silk piccej'oods should be eoriespondiiigly rai.sed. 

(4) I’l'otis'tion should be granted for a period of not less than 10 

years. 

(5) Indian silk should gel imperial preference in view of its being 

Empire resiuirec of the first iiiagnitudo in peace and in war. 

The above duty would be sufficient protection for eliarkha silk also. 
The cost of production of the best class of I'luirkha silk is Rs. .fi-IO per lb. 
Adding to this .As. 8 as the cost of ri> reeling, we get a coiiipetifive price 
of Rs. (1-4 per Ih. The (M-diity price of foreign silks which compete with 
this quality is about Rs. 2-8-(!. Adding to this the suggested duty of 
Rs. 3-14-5 we get a sale price for foreign silk of Rs. 0-6-0. 


Enclosure ll. 

Aasicrr.s tn the Clennal Oiiisiinniiuirr issiinl hii flir Tariff Thiitnl fur !^ilj;. 

26. Out of the total i|U:intlty of about .VJll.lir. 1 lbs, of sill; iiroiliiecd in 
the Slate not more than ahoiii Ib.s an- liiatiiiv .silk, h'ilatiircs nro 
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tlic only power derived inacliiiiery for reeling silk. The rest of the silk 
Is reeled on ehaikhas. 

*28. The initial cost of a eliarktia is Us. 15 to Rs. 20. It .should give 
about 1-5 to 2 lbs. ot silk per day. The life of the charkha is 5 to G years. 

29. The iollowing is the cost of production of 1 lb. of raw, silk reeled 
oa the .several appliances in— 

2. Vhaikha {Acerage gualitu). 


Details. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Cost of cofxjons 2G Ihs at As. 5 per lb. 


8 

2 

0 

Labour. 


0 12 

6 

Fuel. 


0 

4 

0 

Water. 


0 

2 

0 

Supervision and managoment 


0 

6 

0 

Dopreciatiou . 


0 

0 

G 

Selling expenses ...... 


0 

4 

0 

Other ejfpenses. 


0 

3 

0 

Total 


10 

1 

6 

Deduct cost of waste 


0 

5 

6 

Co.st for 2 lbs. 


9 

12 

0 

Cost of 1 lb.. 


4 

14 

0 

2. i''iUitinc {pif jit'itun: uf MO basins). 




Details. 







Rb. 

A. 

P, 

Cocoons 1C lbs. at As. .fl per lb. . . . 

* 

6 

0 

0 

Transport, .slicing, et(n .... 


0 

8 

0 

Labour . 


0 

9 

c 

Supervision and m iuag(>mcnt 


0 

8 10 

Power light and fuel. 


0 

4 

0 

Water and soap ...... 


0 

0 

c 

Repairs and inainti nance .... 


0 

1 

8 

Selling expenses ...... 


0 

0 

8 

Other expenses including interest on capital 


0 

5 

0 

Total 


7 

6 

2 

Deduct realization from waste 


0 

6 

6 

Cost of one lb. . , , . , . 


7 

0 

a 


30. Tn point of nntnr.al ndvantages, we do not mnsider Indian filatures 
to bo at any disadvantage in iv-ijeet of any of tbe'^e items. The only 
disadv.antago is that being an infant indn-trv in India they have to work 
out an organisation, train labour and perfe'-t their teehnifine by praetieul 
experience. All this takes time and if Avhile they are strnegling with 
their nrohlems they are exposs'i] to foreign eoinpetition, they are in danger 
of being killed before they reach industrial manhood. Perliaps. in regard 
to the cost of cocoon. Tnilian rilntnris are at a disadvant.-ige because the 
price of cocoons as compared with the quality at present is high. The 












pepartmont ol Sorii’ulturo ia ROgagcd in remedying tlicso defects by 
improvement of mulberry cultivation, silk work, seed «nd rearing methods. 
If the industry is protected for a period long enough to admit of these 
efforts bearing fruit, the only serious advantage under which the Indian 
filature industry labours, will have bt*en removed. 

34. For filatures, tho followint; scale of labour is necessary: — 

1 Heeler for each basin. 

i Cooker 
J Knottor 
^ Fxan^iner 
J-j Skein maker 

Besides theso, ono overseer for 12 basins, a fireman, a mechanic, and a 
sufficient number of testers are n(K;es.sary. A testing .staff of 2 for every 
ItX) basing way be required. 

We have as yet practical experience only of tho fiilature in Mysore, 
which haa 34 basins. In Mysore, an adequate sup|)ly of labour is available. 
It takes nearly a year for reelers to attain full .skill. In about 6 months 
.they may be trained sufficiontly to earn a wage. 

35. The wages of reelers is the same—As. 8 per day in filature, in 
charkha and domestic basins. 

Wo do npt consider that the sericiiltural industry in India is hampered 
at all by the inefficiency of labour. 

We believe that the best and most usual training for rearers is what 
they get by actual work in their homes, where young and old work 
together, and tho traUitionsl skill of about six generations is handed on 
from generation to generation. What is necessary is to improve the quality 
of this traditional method by introducing a leaven of modern iinprovi'inents 
by means of trained Inspectors and Demonstrators. The Department of 
^riculture is doing this ou a well-orgauized plan. It would bo very nsoful 
if short ronrses for raiyats’ sons are also organized. We believe this is 
also being done. 

Work in a reeling concern is tho only way of training reelers. Wo 
have provided a training installation of 20 basins where recruits will he 
taken and trained for a few inonth.s before being taken on to the industrial 
unit. They will be trained in cooking cocoons, reeling, knotting and 
preparing waste. Our scheme is to give them a small stipend as an 
incentive to start with, and train them as quickly as possible to become 
wage earners. Kvcrv filature and speeially every new filature will have 
to make arrangenients for training labour. Skilled labour will have to bo 
specially trained in examining, testing and skein making. Every filature 
will have to make its own arrangements. There are no existing facilities. 

30. The block value of the filature of 34 basins wc have purchased from 
tho tiovernment of Mysore is Hs. 8,750. 

(a-c) Not taken. 

The amount of Rs. 8,750 is the cost of plant and machinery. 

37. tye have given an estimate* for a filature of 200 basins. The cost 
of buildings, and plant and machinery will bo Rs. 1,60,000. Tho details 
of other costs are also given in the estimates. 

39. We consider a Working Capital of Rs. 1,.30,000 neoossary, assuming 
a turn-over once in three months. Our working capital is got by .share 
subscription in a public, company. We have no need to borrow capital. 

40. We do not include throwing in the scone of onr activities. 


Thc.so are 
r skilled 
I workers. 


• Supplied as the enclosure to letter, dated the 22nd July, 19.38. 
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42. The only improTements made eo far in charkha reeling is that 
some establifilunents employ a smaller reel conforming to the standard 
1-5 metres. The other blemishes sueli as harshnes.s, umdeanness, uneveuneas 
and loose ends are inherent in the system itself. lie-reeling is uecossary 
before charkha silk can be wound on bobbins. Bo some kind of re-reeling 
is practised by every weaving establishment which uses charkha silk. 
Re-rccling as an organized and systematic industry docs not exist in 
My.sore. 

4b. ^e believe that the Indian demand for silk is capable of absorbing 
at least four times tho present Indian production. 

The total annual production of raw silk in tho Mysore State is at 
present about 520,000 lbs. 

48. Our main objective at present should be fully to meet tho entire 
Indian demand. Till this is done, there can bo no ciuostion of export. 
Of course, if silk is required abroad for Imperial needs, it will bo reeled 
to specifications. 

A Conditioning House is very essential for tho silk trade, whether suoh 
trade is internal or external, since every market requires and values an 
authoritative assurance of quality based on carclully carried out and 
standardised tests The value of the assurance depends on the prestige 
and competence, and disintercstcdne.ss of the authority rcspon.siblo for the 
Conditioning House. It is therefore absolutely necessary that the Condi¬ 
tioning House should be established by Government either of bho State or 
Province. A system of Conditioning Houses, organised on an nll-lndia 
basis, should be tho ultimate ideal for the Indian Sericultural Industry a« 
a whole. i 

51. Facilities have not been provided for sorting and grading. The 
sorting and grading required will liavo to be on (a) colour, (h) State or 
Province of production, with a cross-classification ba.sed on Conditioning 
Houses. In course of time, the trade will recognize broad classification.s 
based on place of production cum quality. 

54. The bext grades of Japanese and Chinese steam filature silks compete 
with Indian filature silks. 

Tho second and lower grade of foreign filature silks as well as Chinese 
re-reolod silks comiiete with Indian charkha silk. There is no bulk supply 
of re-reeled charkha silk because re-reeling has neither been standardised, 
nor is it practised as an organized industry. 

Owing to tho very attractive prices at which thrown foreign silk is 
available, handloom weavers prefer to purchase this silk. Throwsters 
themselves prefer foreign silk, both because it is easy to work, and because 
it is more in demand owing to cheapnesa. If for any reason, the price 
of foreign silk rises, there is immediate denmnd for charkha silk. As a 
rule, the handloom weaver’s <hoice is first of all governed hy cheapness and 
next by ease in working, which increases the production per loom por 
day. 

55. We do not think that artificial .silk (rayonl difplaces Indian silk. 
There is no doubt that artificial silk is growing rapidly in demand, hut 
that is because it is gaining popularity with the poorer cla-'-scs of con.snmerp 
These W’ere not formerly conaumors of silk: so there f.s no disptncenient 
of silk. The great and increasing vogue of artificial silk iioints to the 
desirability of starting manufacture of this textile in India—but has no 
direct or at any rate no important, hearing on the protection of Indian 
silk. The two textiles appeal to different classes of consumers, and do not 
come into serions competition. 

56. We believe that .Tapanese silk is being sold in India at. prices which 
are below the cost of production in Janan. It is also cx|iorted to India 
at pricey lower than those at which it ia exported to other markets. 
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The following nuthoritnlive 
■^qualities and price.s) to the 

figures show the 
various countries 

Japanese 
in 1935. 

exports of silk 

Exported to 

Average cost 

100 Kin. Value in 1,000 Yen. per bale 1935 

Yen. 

All countrie.s (total) 

. 553,150 

387,032 

700 

United States 

460,570 

328,911 

706 

Canada 

120 

70 

583 

Kraneo 

.34,792 

•2.3,705 

081 

Great Rritain 

28,4.3.3 

21,451 

755 

Ri'itish India 

13,0.32 

5,53.3 

400 

Australia 

5,081 

4,‘233 

830 

Switzerland 

380 

204 

094 

Italy 

105 

130 

788 

Other countries 

3,977 

2,075 

073 

The average price rx-duty 

in India works out to Rs. 

2-14-6 per lb. 


where as we have leliiihle iiilorination that the rest ol' proflut’tion in 
Japan that .year (lO.'i")) was more hhaii Rs. C. In wlien the cost of 

proiliiction in Japan was Rs. ti-o per Ih., the average ex-duty price of 
Japanese imported silk was Rs. J-9-2. 

Tn 1937, Japan (jrodmed silk ai an average rest of Rs, 5-15-9 and 
cxpoited it to India at Rs. 4-3-7. 

The following tal)ulai statement shows the pn.sition at a glance and 


needs no comment; — 

Year. 

Coat jirice per 

Er-diity price in 

lb. in Japan. 

India. 


Rs. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

19.35 .... 

con 

2 14 6 

19.30 .... 

6 5 0 

3 9 2 

1937 .... 

•5 15 9 

4 3 7 

The Jaiiaiicsi- Govei'iinieiit, 

baving taken 

over 112,CXX) 


(14.^99,01** Ihs.) of silk in rj'_”,t-.3() to v.-liew its .svririiltnrisls, is releasing 
pnrtioa.s ol thi.s quainity to India. The <-tforts of Japan to find a new 
field for diimpin;': this aernnnilateil old sleek can he '■een rather clearly in 
the last iiiereasp of Japanese exports to liidi.i at lethal prices. In 1934, 
negotiations were in progress hetiveeii the Japanese (tovernment and enter¬ 
prising tii-ms of exiiorter.s, to liand over the meumulateil stock held by 
Government for e.x'port to India. 

Our information is ohtnincMl from Silk and Rayon Digest, which is a 
publication of the highest standing in tin- textile world, and from privatg 
and conrulential snnrces of nmlonhted anthi ritii ity. 

57. The imporled ran silk is infmior to Mysore raw silk in lustre, 
tensile strength ami I'lastieity. As the imported raw silk is mainly 
filature reeled, it is superior to My-ore silk (which is mostly eharkha 
reeled) in winding rpinlily, elcanness and nniloiinity. In regard to loss 
in degumming the ndvanlage is with impoilid silk. The difference in 
price between foreign and Mysore silk is not to lie explained hy these 
dilferenies, for the advnnt.iges and disadvantages at pre-mil about hnlanco 
one another. If all Indian silk is filature reeled, then the inherent 
eiiperiority of Indian -ilk might secure for it a slight ndvantago in price— 
it is difficult to s;ay how much. 
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58. Till! principul liuiiipinj' hu.s bucii from Japan. The average cxcliango 


Bineo (hinij)iiig began is given below : — 

Year. Yen. R». 

1934 . 100 78-71 

1935 .. 77-78 

1936 .. 77-48 

1937 . . . . c . „ 77-43 


We do not consider that exchange fluctuations have had any great 
influence. It is deliberate dumping, pure and simple. 

61. 60 to 70 per cent. 

65. It is our belief that all tho machinery required for a filature can 
be manufactured in India without loss of cfficieiiey. It is jirobable that 
the cost of machinery made in India will bo about a third lcs.s than that 
of foreign machinery. 

68. W’e have no fault to find with the j>ro.sent classification. In regard 
to tariff valuation, w-e have expressed our opinion in our memorandum 
which may kindly lie taken to supplement this answer. We think it is 
nnsalisfactory both booau.se the period i.s too long and because it is based 
on unreliable information and gives .scope for evasion ot protection. 

69. .We consider that the (irotcifion should bo given in the form of a 
protei'tivo duty fixed hy an accepted formula based im (.\) cost of production 
cl Indian filature silk. (M) u-duty price of imported silk and (C) exchange 
fluctuation. The iormiila wi: conleiuplate is A minii.i B plus (or minus) C. 

An altiTiiativc would be a spiH.iflc protective duty of Us. 3-14-5 per lb. 
or 100 per cent, whicliever is greater. 

Wo submit that it should be given for at least 10 years to give time 
lor the fructification of measures wliicli are being adopted for technical 
and economic improvement of the industry. 

It would speed iij) this improvement if a portion of the revenue derived 
from the protective duly were devoted to research and propaganda calculated 
to improve the technique of the industry, and cany the improved technique 
into industrial practice, 

70. These proposals would not exercise any injurious elfeet on tho 
weaving industries if the protective duty on raw silk wore supplemented 
hy, or eu-ordiiiated with, .v duty of corresponding pit<h in prolection of 
silk fabrics. In fact an interdependent and closely associated sericulture 
and silk weaving Industry would be mutually protective and reciprocally 
strengthening. Tf liidi.-in Serii-ulturo is allowed to bo killed, the Indian 
silk weaving industry eoiild bo easily killed by tlie same hand, either by 
starvation of raw iiiatcrial or by competition or by a combination of both 
methods. Silk throwing, silk d.veing and a number of small industries 
connected with sericulture would also die. 

72. We do not think that the protection granted in 19:54 has fiilfiHed 
its object, because it was so low- in jiitoh tlial it was no real protection, 
and (this is an independent rea.son) because also the time fixed was loo 
sliort for effecting the required improvements. 

71. We think the cost can be redtieed (1) by better races of silkworms 
and more economical iiroduction of mulberry leaves. We expert that it 
will he possible to reduce the cost of production to about As. 2-9 per lb. 
The cocoons will also he of better reeling quality—p'obably yielding a 
rendittn of 14 or tlieroahouls. (2) By [tcrfection of filature organization 
and technique. This may mean reduction of reeling costs by 40 per cent. 
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Btate aid in refioareh, in establiahznont of grainages and of conditioning 
houseti would be a powerful factor. 


(2) Letter Nv. 29, dated the 22nd duty, I9SS, from the Chairman, the 
Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, Bangalore. 

I enclose herewith six copies of the annexuro to the memorandum sent 
yesterday. The annexure (estimate of co.st of a filature of 2(X) basins) 
may be read a.s part of the memorandum. 

Tho figure for cost of production of 1 lb. of silk in a filatiiro of 200 basins 
has been given in the memorandum as Rs. 7-0-8. This may be altered to 
Rs. 7.0-0. 


Estimated cost of a 200 BaSilns Filature. 


I. Building.s and site— 

Ra. 

Kb. 

Site. 

4,000 


Factory building 

50,000 


Stores and godowns 

6,000 


Water supply 

15,000 


Office, laboratory 

10,000 

85,000 


II. Machinery (Tentative estimate)— 


Basins . 

40,000 


Japanese Cooking Machine 

6,000 


Stifling. 

4,000 


Boilers. 

4,000 


Steam connections and erection 

4,000 


Motors. 

3,000 


Workshop ....... 

2,000 


Scientific applianre.s .... 

3,000 


Miscellaneous equipment (stools, tubs, 
wheel barrows) ..... 

2,000 


Lorries. 

7,000 


1 

' Fixed capital 


76,000 

1,60,000 

Mnnuf.icturinfr cost— 

L Cost of cocoons, ronditta 16, price of 
cocoons As. 5. daily output of silk 
per basin 1-25 lbs. 

3,75,000 


2. Transport, Rtifling, etc., at C pies 

37,500 


3. Labour (reelers, cookers and kiiottcrs) 

45,000 


4. Supervision. 

23,750 


6. Power and lighting (including pumping 
water). 

5,000 


6. Fuel. 

1.5,000 


7. Miscellaneous . 

1,200 


8. Selling expenses. 

2,400 



5,04,830 
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Overhead.')— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Depreciation— 



1. Building at 2^ per cent, on Its. 80,OOU 

2,125 


2. Blunt at 5 per cent, on Ru. 68,0001 

3,400 


3. Motor vans at 25 per coat, on 
Us. 7,000 . 

1,750 


Interest at 8 per cent, on Capital expondi- 
turo on Rs. 1,00,000 .... 

12,800 


Interest at 8 per cent, on Working 
Capital on Rs. 1,30,000 .... 

10,400 


Total overhead (factory) 

30,475 


Add Central Offico overhead , 

18,420 


Grand total of overhead . 


48,895 



or 



60,000 

Manufacturing cost. 

(approximately), 

5,04,850 

Oveshcad . 

48,896 


Total 

5,53,745 


Deduct realization from waste 

26,250 


Cost of production of 75,000 lbs. 

5,27,495 


Therefore cost per pound will be 

Rs. 7-0-6, 



(3) Leile.T frnrn N. Kniun V-qo, Exq., the Chairman, Muxore Silk Filatures, 
Limited, dated the 1st September, t'J.iS. 

T h.ivo the honour to send herewith a supplementary memorandum 
fiirnisliing certain details relating to our estimate of cost of production in 
a 200 basins filature, on the assumption of a price of As. 5 per Ih. of 
cocoon.s. 


Supplementary Mrmorandurv. .rtihmitted by the Mysore Silk Filatures, 

Limited. 

Tn the rourso of my evidence before the Tariff Board on the 10th 
instant T was asked to submit an additional memorandum, furnishing 
details of Its. 45,000 provided for labour in the estimate annexed to our 
memorandum, and also the details of tl» ovorhead I'hargos of Rs. 4S,B95. 
From the form of the question, it seemed that there was a misapprehension 
that the whole of the figure of Rs. 48,895 was expenditure on the Central 
Office. 

In compliance with the above request, I submit the following additional 
memorandum. 

The “ Overhead ” of Rs. 48,895 does not Consist entirely of Central 
Office charges assumed in the question. 
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The Cnntral OfBcc charges aro only Us. 18,420, for an organisation 
which is expected to ho sutiicieut for starting four lilatures ultimately. 
The heads of expenditure consist of: — 

, Per month. 


Bis. 

llcmuneration of Managing Agents .... 400 

ITonorarium of Indu'^trial Adviser .... 150 

Conveyance allowance of Industrial Adviser . . 50 

Salaries of Staff ........ 500 

House rent, conveyance and iniscellaneous . . 185 

Travelling allowance and sitting fees of Directors . 250 


Total . 1,.535 


i.e., Rs. 18,420 iier annum. 


Not all this expenditure is being incurred at present. Expenditure 
will only ho incurred according to lu tiial requirements as work develops. 
The remaining part of overhead, fi.:., Rs. 00,475 consists of the following 


items; — 

R«. 

1. Depreciation on Building at 2) [>cr cent. 2,125 

2. Depreciation on Plant at 5 per cent. . 0,400 

3. Deiireciation on Motor vans at 25 per cent. . 1,750 

4. Interest on Capital (Rs. 2,90,0(X1) at 8 per cent. 2.3,200 


Total . .00,47.5 


The details of Rs. 45,000 for labour in the memorandum estimate are 


given below ; — 

Rs. 

220 Reelers at Rs. 12 per month (Rs. 2,040) . 01,680 

110 Cookers at Rs. 0 per month (Rs. 660) . . 7,920 

40 Knotters at Rs. 5 per month (Rs. 200) . 2,400 

2 Boiler men at Bs. .00 and Rs. 20 (Rs. .50) . 600 

T2 Fuel and cocoon coolies at Rs. 12 (Ks. 144) . 1,728 

2 Mechanics at Rs. 3(> and Us. 20 (Rs. ,50) 0(X'l 


Total . 44,928 

or 

45,000 roughly 


31. Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited, CLannapatna. 

(1) Tetter Kn. SO-B. A., (tnteil the !>7fh 79.7,V. frnm the. Myeore. Spun 

Silk Afilif, Tjimited. Channninitrin. 

T have the honour to forn-ard 'herewith a set of renlies to questions 
29 to 00 of the (xeneral Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board regarding 
the Scricultural Industry in India. 
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Memorandum of tite. Spun Silk Ind'Ustry in Mysore, 

1. The question of establishment of a Spun Silk Mills with a view to 
find a profitable market for the waste produced in tho State and thereby 
enable the c'ost of production of Mysore silk being reduced to some extent 
had been engaging tho attention of the Government ot Mysore since 1928. 

2. In 1930, samples of Mysore oharkha and filature silk wastes were 
sent to Japan for conversion to yarn; and the results were found to bo 
satisfactory. Owing, however, to the depression in the silk industry and 
the impossibility ot competing with tho imported foreign yarn with tho 
prevalent price.s thereof, the matter was allowed to lie over for a time. 
Meanwhile, the Tariff Board appointed by the Government of India to 
report on the silk industry went into the question of the c+iames of tho 
successful manufacture of spun yarn in India end expressed the following 
opinion in the matter, (t'hit paragraph 116 of their Beport.) 

“ 116. We arc not in a position under our terms of loferencc to 
discu.ss tho future of the spun silk industry, but from the facts that 
have been pl.aced before us there is no doubt that there is no inherent 
disability in manulacturiiig spun silk in India since all the requisites 
of successful production are present. When such manufacture is started 
whether with or without the help of protection a growing home market 
will be found for the silk waste which is at iireseut exiiorted out of 
India. We have already pointed out the intimate connection which 
exists between the price of silk waste and the prosperity of the raw 
silk industry. If the price of thi.s hy-product improves, it would 
naturally reduce the cost of production of raw silk. Tho extent ot 
the Indian market for silk waste may bo estimated not only by tho 
quantity of spun silk imported but also by the imports of goods made 
out of it.” 

8. Kneouraged by the above observation.s of the Tariff Board, tho 
Government of Mysore as also the Mysore Silk Association took up tho 
matter again; and, in 19.'tf), had samples of Mysore .silk wa.stes sent to 
England for further examination with the result that the spun yarn 
manufactured therefrom was found in all respects to bo equal to imported 
spun yarn if not superior and bhiit the yield of y.arn Irom the charkha 
waste was also found to he sufficiently sati.sfaclory to justify the suhjeit 
being pursued fiirtlior. The question of the e.stabli'hment of Spun Silk 
Factory was then actively taken tip liy the Government and the Mysore 
Silk Association. Quotations for the re(|uired machinerv were then called 
for from F.nglaiid, Japan and other countries; and cstirmitos prejiared for 
tho establishment of a factory. .As it was found, on investigation, that 
in addition to the required supply of the raw material, the Mysore State 
posses.sed all other facilities for the estahlislnnout of the factory, tho 
‘ My.sorc Spun Silk Mills, Limited,’ was formed in May, 19.36, wibh the 
patronage and support of Goverttiuenl. .As will ho seen from the prospectus 
of the Goiiipauy. it has an authorised capital of Bs. 10 lakhs, with a 
present issued capital of Bs. lakhs of which 10 per cent, has been 
suhscrihed by Government who have reserved certain powers of supervision 
and control over the management of the Company. 

4. After the Company wa.s started and the factory work taken on hand 
the price of steel went up, and this and certain alterations and udilitinns 
that beiame necessary to bo made to tho factory Iniildiug have resulted 
in the capital expenditure exceeding the nrigiiial cstiinaic by nearly one 
lakh of rupees, |•'llrt'her, since the establishment of the Mills, the prices 
of silk waste—which for tho purpose of the estimate had Iieon taken a£ 
the then prevalent rate of iihoiit 4 annas (,er pound—has more than 
donhied. Owing to these causes, tho cost of iirodiiction of spun silk has 
considerahlv eweedod tho original cstiinato, making it iinpossitilo i,, venliso 
ovi'n tho inodoratc profits aiitioipntod at tho time of tho flotation of tlin 
Compiiiiv. Tt is, thorefnro, nocos^arv th.at if tho factory is to earn any 
Jirolit to wluilcvi’r small extent it hi“ and i,s not to work at a loss tho 



price of the imported yarn aiiould be kept above the fair eclKng price 
of the yarn manufactured in the factory by the imposition of an adequate 
measure of import duty thereon. Otherwise, not only will the Mills sutler 
but the silk reeling industry would also suffer considerably for want of 
suitable local market for their by-product; and the very ubjeet for which 
the Mills were started would be completely frustrated. 

The noils wlii(;h must contribute to the profits of the Mills are nut 
now subject to any protective duty and it is very nccessory that there 
should be a protective duty against the imports of this article also, in 
addition to increased duty on spun yarn, aa otherwise, proper prices cannot 
be secured for the noils produced in the factory and the Company will 
be greatly affected. 

5. Coming to the question of the market for spun yarn in India, 
the subjoined figures give the amount of impoits under .silk yarn, noils 
and warps, during the post 10 years, the bulk of tho imports cunsiating 
of spun silk yarn: — 


Year. 

11)27-28 

1928- 29 

1929- .10 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

19.32- 33 

19.33- 34 

19.34- 35 

1936- 38 
1938-37 

1937- 38 


Lbs. 

1.. 3.53.170 3 
2,046,760 
1,956,614 I 
1,424,398 Vgptin yarn, noils and 

1.710.. 386 [ warps. 

3,010,189 
2,027,681 
3,163,841 
3,514,859 
2,268,152 J 

1,684,298 Spun yarn only 
474,911 Noils only. 


^8pun yarn and noils. 


Tlcsicles tho import of spun silk yarns and noils, gooils made out of 
spun silk are also imported into India from foreign countries. Tlierc is 
thus a very largo home market for spun silk yarn in India, 

6. In tho Mysore State itself, foreign spiih yarn is imported from 
Tloiuhay into Mungnloro City .and Doddaballapur which are tho duef 
consuming centres. The quantities of spun .silk yarn imported into 
Bangalore City are not separately shown from those of raw .silk. Tlic 

total imports of raw silk and spun silk uro e.stiinntcd to be about 2} lakhs 

of pounds annually ns valued by the City Munieipnlitv, of wliicdi about a 
lakh of ijounds coiild be taken ns spun silk. In Doddalmll.Tpnr, tlie 

Municipality is, of late, maintaining separ.ate nciounts for the import of 
.spun silk into that town ns octroi duty is being levied lliercon. T'he 

quantities of spun .silk imported in that lown are imlic.itcd below, showing 
an average of 5,500 lbs. per fortnight or about IJ lakhs of lbs. per 
annum. 




Lhs. 

For the fortnight ending with 

1.5th May, 1938 , 

9,680 

Do. 

31st May, 19.38 . 

8,349 

Do. 

1.5th .Tuno, 1938 . 

4,180 

Do. 

30th June, 19.38 . 

5,060 

Do. 

15th July, 1938 . 

5,720 


The total consumption of spun yarn in tho State is tihns about 24 lakhs 
of pounds per annum out of a total consumption of about 2 million 
pounds for the whole of India. 
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Noil yarns .—The Indian Sea Cuatums had merged this item into spun 
silk for some years past and before that it was merged into the general 
term “ Silk Yarns, Noils, and Warps As such, it is not possible to 
give the figures of imports of ‘ noil ’ yarn into India. But in 1937-38, 
the total imports are 474,919 lbs., showing that there is demand for this 
article in India. 

7. The plant installed by the “ Mysore Spun Silk Mills ” has 8,000 
spindles, and is capable of producing about 80,000 lbs. of spun silk which is 
but a third of the quantity cKriisumed in the Mysore State, and 00,000 lbs. of 
noil yarn annually. There i.s thus an assured market in Mysore aloqe for 
all the silk yarn produced; and tho Company will be prepared to enlarge 
the factory output so as to meet the full requirements of Mysore 
but also of India to some extent if it is helped to maintain itself against 
foreign competition by the imposition of an adequate duty on imported 
spun yarns and noils. 

8. Quantwn oj profsetion.—The spun rfilk enjoys at present a protective 
duty of only 14 annas per lb. while there is no duty at all on noils. 
If the manufacture of spun silk is to be undertaken successfully in India, 
the duty on the imported article should be made the same us that on 
raw silk: and this is required as much in tho interests of spun silk os 
in that of raw silk which it may otherwise tend to displaio to the serious 
prejudice of the silk industry in the country. As regards “ noils ” it is 
submitted that the protective duty should be not less than 10 annas per 
lb. if it is to prove in any way useful and effective. 

9. A note on the estimated cost of production of spun silk yam and 
noils in the Mysore Spun Silk Mills will be submitted separately which 
may bo kindly treated os confidential and not intended for publication. 


(2) LfHer So. dated the 29th .July, 193S, from Mr. K. Shamstiddin 

Khan, B.A., Mamujer, .Mysore Spun Bilk Mills, Limited, Channapntna. 

I bog to enclose herewith six copies of the replies to tho questionnaire 
pertaining to the Spun Silk Industry. 


Beidies to General Que.siionnaire of the Tariff Board. 

29 & 30. The Mysore Spun Silk Mills are not at any disadvantage as 
compared witti their competitors in resiKJct of any of the items of cost 
of production referred to in question No. 29. 

The cost of production of 1 lb. of Spun Silk Yarn will be as under; — 





Us. A. P. 

Cost of raw materials . 

. 

, 

1 15 5 

Textile soap and .stores 



0 5 1 

Fuel and power 



0 5 1 

Labour .... 



0 10 6 

Depreciation 



0 7 11 

Management expenses 



0 6 7 

Interest on capital 



0 12 

Soiling expenses 



0 12 

Total . 4 4 TO 


.81. The economic unit of Spun Silk Mills is 3,000 spindles, and the 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills have taken into consideration this factor, while 
installing the plant. The present factory has 3,000 spindles, and is 
capable of easy expansion, when sufficient experience has been gained in 
tho production of the Spuq Silk Yarn. 
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33. The number of people engaged iu the Mills is as follows: — 

(a) Office ......... 16 

(h) Factory ..227 

34. The total strength of tlie labour employed in the Spun Silk Mills 
is 243. 

The skilled labour forms about 90 per cent, and the remaining is 
unskilled. Thero is adequate supply of labour available iu the place. The 
training of labour for the mills t.akp.s between 4 and 0 months according 
to the nature of the work. In the degumming department it takes about 
3 months for one, to get full training and in the dressing department it 
takes generally six months to get iho necessary skill for giving economic 
and quality production. In the preparatory department it lakes about 

3 to 4 months to aciiuirc the necessary skill and in the spinning departmout 

4 to 6 months according to the particular branch of the work. 

36. Rates of wages given to the labourers arc as follows: — 


Annus. 

(а) Degumming department . . . . .6 to 6 

(б) Dressing deparliucnt ..... 6 

Filling ICngincs.5 

Dressers.8 

(r) Preparatory Department . . . . 3 ,, 10 

(d) Spinning Frame.s.3 ,, 10 

(f) Doubling Fr.ames..3 ,, 8 

(/) Twisting Frames . . . . . 3 ,, 6 

(o) Gassing . ., . 6 ,, 8 

(A) Reeling . 4 ,, 8 


(1) Untrained labour 4 to 5. 

(21 The Sericultural Industry in Tndi.a is not h.ampcrcd in comparison 
with its I'ompctitors for w:int of efficiency of the Indian labour. The labour 
in Mysore coinpare.s very favoiirahly with the labour in t’hiria. If it suffi'i's 
in respect of the amount of the work turned out individually in .Japan, 
it is largely comiicnsatcd for by the lower w.ages in Mysore. On the 
whole it may be stated that Mysore labour is efficient. 

(3) For training the Inhour in all the branches ot this work there is an 
experienced expert assisted hv a competent spinner and othc'r technical staff 
who tr.aiii the Inhour rrs'ruilcd for the nulls. 

:i(). The block value of the Mysore* Spun Silk Mills, .is on 30tli June, 
1938, is as follows : — 

R.8. a. r. 

(n) I.e.ases and concessions .... A'ii 

(h) Lands ....... .3,6;I6 13 0 

(r) Buildings .l,43,82.o 3 7 

(d) Plant aud machinery .... 6.97.90.') 9 10 

(c) Other assets ...... 28,2.')() 14 2 

37. Tho following is the present d.ay cost under the heading; — 

Ra. A. p. 

(a) Buildings ...... 1,13,824 3 7 

(li) Plant and machinery .... .‘i,97.905 9 10 

(c) Other costs. 31,787 11 2 
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For erecting the plant of siinilav capacity tu-day it coats about the same 
08 it has cost us, because its erection and other works wero compluted 
very recently. Only there might be slight rise of about 2 to 3 per cent, 
in the value of the machinery owing to rise in the price of steel. 

39. The working capital necessary for the mills is about lakhs. It 
is necessary to indicate here that the estimated working capital at the 
time of formation of the company was one lakh of rupees and this has 
to be raised now to lakhs on account of the considerable rise in the 
price of t4ie raw material. It was contomplated to have tho working 
capital secured out of the share capital of 8i lakhs rupees of this company. 
As the price for steel went up after the formation of the company and 
as there was considerable increase in the price of raw material, the amount 
of capital issued was not enough. This has necessitated borrowing this 
money (H lakhs rupees working capital) from the banks. Wo have not 
80 far borrowed, but we arc contemplating to get a cash credit loan on 
n cheap rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum. 

(3) Note. 

(1) This Joint Stock Company was started for utilizing the silk waste 
produced in the State and also fit Indian Provinces. The Government of 
Mysore who had conducted detailed investigations regarding the spun silk 
industry had satisfied themselves that the factory could be successfully and 
profitably worked. The required raw material is available in the State 
and power and labour are abundant .and cheap. There is a very largo 
market for spun silk in Bangalore and Doddaballapur, not to speak of 
the market outside My.soro State. The factory is located in tho heart of 
silk area. 

(2) The authorised capital of this Company is Rs. 10 lakhs and the 
issued capital tts. 8i lakhs. The Govoianient of Mysore have subsoribod 
10 per cent, of the shares and retained certain powers of control and audit. 
Three of the Directors out of nine arc nominated by Government and the 
appointment of tho Manager is subject to the approval of tJio Government. 
The Company was floated in 193G and tho la.st consignment of machinery 
ordered from England was received in April this year. The entire plant 
has been erected and tho preliminary work of training tho operatives was 
started this year in January. There are now about 200 operatives under 
training. Already small quanlilie.s of standard grade are being produced. 

(3) The Mill comprises 3,000 spindles and has got tho most up-to-date 
machinery, and has also a noil plant to utilise the hy-product produced 
during the course of the manufacture of spun yarn. The dogumming process 
is adopted for treating the raw material and the dressing department hat 
got circular dressing frames of the best type possible combining both 
circular dressing and flat dressing systems. 

(4) The plant is capable of handling three lakhs of pounds of charkha 
silk waste almost all of which is available in the Mysore State, besides 
a largo quantity of pierced cocoons and Uirowstcrs’ silk waste. The factory 
has been designed for further expansion when required for which there 
are excellent prospects. For training the staff and operatives the services 
of an experienced expert have boon secured from England. 

(5) When tho Company was floated the cost of production of spun silk 
yarn was found to bo competitive and a net profit of about Its. 90,000 
was anticipated. The estimates had provided for raw material at As. 4 
per pound, when the market prices were only about As. 1 per pound. Since 
then, tho conditions have considerably changed and tho average prices of 
raw material may he taken at As. 8 per pound. This increase in the 
prices of raw material h.as reduced the calculated profits considerably 
Without adequate protection it would not be possible foi this Company to 
earn any attractive profits. Resides, the by-products, vl:., tho noil yarn 
whidl is th® main source of profits has no protective duty. Therefore, 

64 
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it is not only necessary to enlvanee Ike duty oa sftuu silk corresponding 
to the iiicroase in duty on raw silk but there should bo coiresponUmg 
protective duty on noils imported into India. 

(C) The prospectus of the Coni(>any, Balance Sheets, and a brief note 
on the technical operations are enclosed herewith.* 

(4) Degummino Depurtiiunf. 

Jlaw mafi’rinl. —Charkha waste, tilatui'o waste, throwsters’ waste and 
pierced cocoons. 

Charkha waste or filature waste is placed in steeping tubs, containing 
hot water, and left lor -3-4 days to allow the gum to solUm. This material 
is received and treated in steeping tubs, wa.shing machine and stanipedo. 
The wasted material is boiled twice in Steam pan lor varying peiioiLs in 
soap according to dirt .i-nd gum contained therein. Surplus water contaiued 
is extracted by Uydro-Extvactor. 

Drying room. 

The dcgiimmed niatoriiil is tboroughly dried by bot air process in 
specially constructed chambers. 

Conrfif)<ming room. 

The dried silk waste is stacked in tho “ Conditioning Room ” until 
silk becomes supple and regains its original moistiire of 11 per cent, or 
more. The iiiatorial is weighed out into halls of (oiivouient weight for 
working on the dressing machines and these balls arc sent over the dressing 
department. 

Drifting room. 

The degummed wn«te is softened by passing it in a supiiling macliine. 
The suppled waste is o[)ened by on opening rnaeliiiie (for ehiirkba or hard 
waste only) and in the ease of pierced coeoons, a cocoon opener is used 
for oficning the cocoons after beating them. 

Filling Engine. —Where the waste is opened out hy means of pins. The 
waste forms a lap around the drum and when full is cut into staple 
form and the staple removed on to sticks ready for the dressing machine. 

Dressing Machine. 

The sticks from filling engine are placed in grooves of the pros.sed on 
the large cylinder, a portion of silk projecting. This is eiirried around 
and comes into contact with the travelling combs which have a gradual 
combing action thereby removing all impurities and short fibres, which form 
on the combs. These arc again removed by sticks and passed along to 
next macliine where further fibres are taken out. Then coinhipgs from 
here pass to the next machine. The material receiving 4 operations of 
combing, and short fibres or noils removed are treated in Noil Department. 

Noil Department. 

Opening of w.iste on the two opening maehines. The material is then 
fed into bepper passing thniugh the three card set and on to the Condenser 
Bobbin. From these it is spun into yam on the Hpinning Frame. 

Preparing Department. 

Fpren/ting. —Drcs.'cd drafts from the Dressing Department are laid 
parnllel on feed sheet and imssed through fallers which h.sve a drafting 
and eomhiiig .notion. Tile silk forms into a lap around Iho drum. Tho lap 
is again run through the same machine. 


Not printed. 
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Sett Frame .—Laps frona tbs above are fed up on feed sheet and joined 
together by pressing. The silk passing through fallers and drafter combed 
and is formed into sliver. 

Drawing Frame .—12 ends are taken from tlie Sett frame and passing 
into machine receive a combing and drafting action, thereby drawn into 
one sliver. Ton of these slivers again iJass through tilio uext head aud 
again into one. Tltis treatment is given at each machine, the material 
linally p-aasing out into a level sliver at the last head. 

(Vi/i Ifuor. —The -sliver again hero undergoes drafting and combing 
actiou anti pusses out in slnbbing form; twist being applied and wound 
cn tlio bobbin. 

Itoi ill;/.'—Two bobbins .are taken together and drawn out into one, 
twisted slightly and wound on to bobbins ready for spinning. 

SjitKnind .—The roving Ls here drafted by moans of rollers into J’arn^ 
twist being given to the yarn by the high speed of tlie spindles aud 
yarn wound on to bobbin by ring travellers. 

Winding .—Were two ends of single yarn are wound together on to a 
bobbin in readiness for twisting. 

Tninting .—The two ends wound together are twisted on these machines. 

(Inssiiiif and cleaning.- Tiio yam after passing through the preceding 
processes and as a result of improper dressing contains various imperfec¬ 
tions such as knubs and slubs. These are removed by pa.ssing througli a 
giis flame a number of times. Tiie flame singes the loose fibres aud kniiba. 
These, by the friction they receive, from tlie runners around which they 
are wrapped, arc thromi off. 

ControUin-g.- Tlio yarn is now run between very close gauge which stop* 
the winding liolihin should a knot or thick portion of yarn pass through. 

Heeling. Tlie yarn is here reded into hanks of any required length, 
pressed and baled. 


(5) Supplementary note handed in at the time of oral eondenee hy Mr. K. 

Shamsuddin Khan, Manager of the Siran Silk Mills, TAmited. 

General. 

There are aliout 10 spun silk merclianU tliat get spun silk from Bombay 
to Bangalore and to Dodclabaliapur. Some of tlie firms have got their 
Iicad offices in Baiicalore and a branch at Doddaballapur. The siiun silk 
that i.s got from Bombay into Mysore is directly imported iulo Doddaballapur 
for its consumption to avoid paying two duties, viz., one at Bangalore 
and the olbor at Doddnhallapnr. A duty of 2 per cent, is leviod on the 
imported silks by (lie Bangalore City Municipality and a duty of Bs. 1-9 
per cent, is levied on imported spun silks by the Doddiihallapur Municipality. 
The counts that are usually got into Bangalore and Doddaballapur are 
210/2. There is a very large variety of spun silk from Ju|)an that is 
imported into the State. Tlie following are tlie usual ones w'*'' *h“ir 
current prices: — 






Rs 

A. 

P, 

s.s.s. 



* 

S 

7 

6 ^ 


XXX. 




S 

9 

0 


Horse 




5 

7 

0 


Kanto 




5 

S 

0 


B Fuji 




6 

8 

0 

■ 1 Bombay prices 

X. 




5 

6 

0 


A.A.A. 




5 

6 

0 


Uitto Mix 




4 

1 

9 


Star Malan 




4 

1 

A 



54 A 
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Of these, the superior grades are (i) X.X.X., (ii) 8.S.8., (iii) Horse and 
(iv) Kanto. The second grades are (i) X., (ii) A.A.A., (iii) Nitto and 
(iv) Star Malan. Tho last two aro mixtures of spun silk and cotton or 
spun silk and staple fibre. In quality, these are not comparable to the 
usual Italian or English spun silks which are not being imported on 
account of the high prices that have to be paid for them. The spun 
silk so far manufactured by the Mysore Spun Bilk Mills has, by competent 
weavers, been declared to be superior in respect of uniformity and less 
defective, and in txjlour and lustre it is at least equal, it not superior, 
to the imported spun silk. 


Uses of Spun Silk. 

In the Mysore State the spun silk is mostly used for the manufacturo 
of “ Sarees ” and to a certain extent for coatings. Hut spun silk can 
be used for preparing shirtings, tapestry, and pillow coverings for high 
class furniture, sewing thread, embroidery’, and for practically almost all 
the purposes for which raw silk is put excepting the highest grade fabrics 
such as crepe, georgette, taffeta, etc. 

The noil yarn is used for coatings and for knitting purposes. Of late, 
in France, noil yarn is used for iiiililary puri)osos, and in fact, one of 
tho Spun Silk Mills at Tliizxy, near L.yons, ha.s been asked by the Military 
Department of France to devote its entire attention for preparing noil 
yarns of a particular type that are used for making ropes and such 
materials as noil yarn ropes and strings are used with more advantage 
than steel wire. But noil yarn is commonly used for making coatings and 
similar purposes. However, the fact that it can be used for military 
operations is of gre.it significance. 


Quantity of Raw Material. 





Lbs. 

oas 

(1) Filature silk waste 



27,043 

8 

(2) Charklia silk waste 



TO,8:18 

0 

(3) Throwsters’ silk waste 



48,401 

0 

(4) Domestic Basin silk waste . 



(5,243 

0 

(5) Mysore pierced cocoons 



6,788 

0 

(fl) Foreign pierced cocoons 



2,443 

0 

(7) Double cocoons 



2,008 

0 

(8) Pierced double cocoons 



669 

0 


Total 


1,43,.323 

8 

Arcraye prices paid. 







Ar. 

p. 

(1) Filaturo silk waste 



10 

0 

(2) Charklia silk waste 

• • 


C 11 

(3) Throwsters’ silk waste 

• p 


„ 7 

2 

(4) Domestic basin 

• x 

• 

, 10 

5 

(6) Pierced cocoons—Mysore 

• a 


. 14 

0 

(C) Pierced cocoons—Foreign 



S 11 

0 

(7) Double conditioned cocoons 



, 8 

0 

(8) Pierced double cocoons. 

» 

• 

. 14 

0 
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(6) Letter Ao. aated the litli/lSth September, 19.18, from th« 

Manatjer, The Myiore Sp^un Silk Mills, Ltd., Channapatita. 

During the coume of the oral evidence before the Board tendered by the 
reprosontatives of this Mills on Friday, the 12lb August, 1938, at Bangalore, 
the Bre-sideut of the Board had rc<iuested information on certain points 
to bo submitted latur. We enclose hercu'itb a note coutainiug the informa¬ 
tion required by tho President. 

Thanking you. 


Notk. 

I. The preseitt capital cost: as on Slst August, 1938 — 


Lands . 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery including erection 
Other Assets ...... 


Ks. A. P. 

6,408 4 0 
1,41,223 6 8 
6,08,352 8 7 
28,56.3 12 10 


Total . 7,84,547 16 1 


II. Price per lb. of imported spun silk of 2160s .—Tho price of 2/60s at 
Bombay in M.arch, 1938, was Rs. 4-4 per lb. 

The prices of 2/OOs from January, 1937, are noted below; — 

Per lb. (Bombay). 
Rs. A. p. 


4th January, 1937 3 1 0 

4th February, 1937 3 6 6 

4th March, 1937 3 6 0 

6th April, 1937 . 3 8 0 

4th May, 1937 3 10 0 

4th June, 1937 ....... 3 1.3 0 

30th November, 1937 4 4 6 

I4th February, 19.38.3 14 0 

22nd March, 1938 4 4 0 


III. Particulars of wages paid — 

(1) Number of l.abourers getting As. 

(2) Number of labourers getting As. 

(3) Number of labourers getting As. 

(4) Number of labourers getting As. 

(6) Number of labourers getting As. 8 per day 

from As. 9 to Rs. 1-4—18. 


3 per day—69. 

4 per day—33. 
6 per day—53. 
6 per day—26. 

28. 


IV.—Details of “ Other assets ” shown under capital expenditure 


to) Pipe line and water sui>ply . 
(b) Office furniture and equipment 

fc) Library . 

(d) Beltings. 


Rs. A. p. 
20,487 2 9 
.3,307 6 3 
222 6 11 
4,233 14 3 


Total 


28.260 14 2 
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V .—Prices of spun silk yarn before and after the /jroitt of prafectirin :— 


Tho prices of spun silk yarn prior to October 1933 are not nviiilahlc and 
have not been so far secured. Tbo prices since Oi-tober 1933 are noted 
below: — 


— 

19S8. 

1934. 

1935. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. Rs. A. P. 

Its. 

A. 

p. Rs. A. P. 

January . 

• 






3 

12 

0 to 4 12 

0 

4 

3 

0 to 4 6 

a 

b'cbruary . 







4 

4 

0 to 5 C 

0 

4 

2 

9 to 4 4 

9 

March 




• • 



3 

14 

0 to 5 0 


4 

2 

9 to 4 5 

0 

April 

■ 



• « 



3 

11 



4 

1 

0 to 4 4 

a 

May . 







3 

12 

0 to 1 8 

0 

4 

0 

0 to 4 4 

0 

Juno • 







3 

II 

0 to 4 0 

0 

3 

1.5 

6 to 4 4 

D 

July 




• « 



.3 

13 

0 to 4 r> 

0 

4 

1 

0 to 4 5 

3 

August 




• • 



4 

R 

0 to 4 5 

0 

4 

1 

9 to 4 3 

0 

September. 




• • 



4 


0 to 4 S 

D 

4 

8 

0 to 4 12 

U 

Oobaber , 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

s 


4 

0 


6 

4 

13 

0 to 4 15 

a 

Novomber 

• 

3 

10 

0 to 4 

4 


4 

1 


6 

4 

7 


6 

Dooember . 

« 

3 

S 


8 


4 

4 

0 to 4 7 

6 

3 

15 

0 to 4 4 




1939. 

1937. 

1938. 



Rs. A 

P. Bs. 


P. 

Ks 



—1 

i> 

fim A 



January . 


3 

10 

0 to 4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 to 4 11 

0 

4 

1 

0 to 4 14 

0 

February . 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

3 to 4 10 

'> 

3 

10 

9 to 4 18 

G 

March 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

7 

0 

4 

5 

0 to 4 n 

9 

3 

15 

0 to 4 14 

0 

April , 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

12 

0 

3 

14 

0 to 4 13 

6 

3 

14 

0 to 4 15 

0 

May . 


4 

2 

0 to 4 U 

0 

3 13 

B to 4 14 

0 

3 

15 

6 to 5 2 

0 

June . 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

9 

6 

3 

16 

6 to 4 IS 

0 

4 

0 

to 5 2 

6 

July 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

11 

0 

4 

1 

0 to 5 2 

0 

3 

15 

0 to 5 7 

0 

Au|»nst • 


3 

12 

0 to 4 

9 

0 

4 

7 

0 to 5 8 

0 

4 

7 

0 to 6 0 

0 

September 


4 

0 

0 to 4 

9 

C 

4 

B 

0 to 5 8 

0 





October . 


4 

1 

0 to 4 

9 

0 

4 

6 

0 to 6 7 

0 





November . 


4 

3 

0 to 4 

10 

6 

4 

1 

0 to 4 14 

0 





DeccinboT . 


4 

2 

6 to 4 

9 

0 

4 

3 

0 to 4 1C 

0 



•• 
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32. Silk Throwing Factory, Mamballi, Yelandur Taluk, Mytore. 

Letter So. 1.^6, diiltd thi: .i.itk ./«/;/, from the HvperinttnUent of 

Sericultare in Mysore. 

T liavo tlio lionour to oncloso herewith live topics of the replies received 
from Mr. Jfn.savniina Oevaru, .Mumhalli, iolanclur Tnluk, to the (tuestioiis 
rclatiii|j; to Silk Throwing in the Ueiicral Questiounaire on the Silk Industry 
issued by the India Tariff llourd. 


Sill: Thrmctng 

An.swer.s to the fiene.ral Qnof 
Board on the Seritultural Industiy 
2b. lit) Total works evpeiiduuie 
five years— 


Particiilam 

1933 34. 


Us. 

1, Raw silk 

20,00(1 

2. Labour 

2,000 

3. Supervision and 

Management 

l,son 

4. Fuel, oil, etc. 

1,200 

C>. Repairs and other 
charges 

200 

6. Selling and travelliug 
expenses 

300 

Total 

25,500 

llcihirt cost of wasto 

.50 


2.5,450 


0,) Work cost of “ throwing ” 


Farlunj, Maniholli. 

aonnaire issued by the Indian TurilF 


upon silk 

throwing 

for each ot 

the last 

1934 3.5. 

1935-35. 

1038 37. 

1937-38. 

Rs. 

28,500 

2,.500 

Rs. 

38,500 

2,5a) 

Us. 

45,IK 10 
2,500 

Rs. 

60,000 

2,500 

2,(X)0 

i,5ij0 

2,000 

1,(550 

2,000 

1,800 

2,a)0 

1,800 

2.50 

400 

500 

600 

400 

600 

600 

675 

3.5,1.50 

40 

45,550 

40 

62,400 

120 

67,7-50 

120 

35,110 

45,510 

52,280 

57,(>;to 


B pound of raw silk ; — 


Partii-alars. 

1933- 

34. 

1934-36. 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

1 

1637.88. 



R.S. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P- 

Rs. 


P. 

Rb. a. r, 

1 

1. 

Raw Material 

4 

3 

4-5 

4 

9 

8-5 1 

6 

0 

0 

4 

13 

10 

4 

14 

0-6 

2. 

Labour 

0 

6 

8-84 

0 

6 

6-4 

0 

6 

3-4 

0 

4 10 

0 

3 

10-8 

3. 

Sujwivision nnd 
Management . 

0 

« 

0-75 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

t.-5 

0 

3 

5-2 

4. 

Fuel, Oil etc. 

0 

4 

0-5 

0 

3 

19 6 

0 

3 

6 1 

0 

3 

1-4 

0 

2 

4 

6. Repairs and otlier 
cLaiges . 1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7-76 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10-4 

0 

0 

10-7 

6. 

Soiling eipenses 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0-5 

0 

0 

0-5, 

0 

1 

6-5 ' 

0 

1 

0-8 


Total 

5 

5 

11-8 




1 




11 

1-8 

5 

9 

7-6 
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30. We are not aware of the condition of foreign countriee. 

31. The size of plant depends upon the demand for twisted yarn. Our 
unit consists of 9G0 spindles. 

32. The maximum capacity of the present plant ia about 16,000 Ihb. 
per year— 

(u) Tho actual output of twisted yarn fur each of the last five years is 
given below: — 

Yoar. Twisted yam. Waste. 

Ijbs. Lbs. 

1933- 34 . 4,500 260 

1934- 36 . 6,000 200 

1935- 36 . 7,500 200 

1936- 37 9,000 250 

1937- 38 . 10,000 250 

33. No. of people working in each branch of the concern are: — 

1933-34. 1937-38. 

Twisting.10 12 

Winding.10 12 

Doubling. 6 8 

Heeling. 6 8 

34. The total strength of tho labour employed is 40. All of them are 
skilled labourers and there is no dearth for skilled labour. It lakes about 
2 months for a novice to acuuire the miniiuuiii skill necessary. 

35. (1) Rates of labour paid for each item of work is: — 

Ra. Ks. A. 

Twisting.7 to 7 8 

Winding . ..6 „ 6 0 

Heeling , . , . , . . 6 ,, 6 8 

Doubling . . . . , , 6 ,, 7 8 

(2) Our work is not at all hampered for want of efficient labour. The 
labour employer] is quite efficient and cun skilfully handle any modern tfirow- 
ing spindle. 

(3) Apprentices are taken for training in the factory and are given a 
small labour during tlic period of training. When they are found fit, 
they will bo employed as regular labourers and are paid normal wages. 

36. Block value of the factory as it stands at present: — 

Rs. 

(u) Lands and buildings.7,000 

(b) Plant and niachtnery ..... 27,0(10 

(c) Other assets—raw material * . . . 32,000 

Twisted yarn, etc., total . 66,000 

37. Present cost of erecting machinery of the capacity a.s that of our 
own is noted below : — 


(n) Land and buiMings . 

(b) Plant and maehiiiery . . 

tc) Other costs—raw material, etc. 

• 

Us. 

8,0{K) 

3-5,000 

40,000 


Total 

83,(KX) 
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38. The plant and machinery have been depreciated at 6 per cent, 
and land and buildings at per cent, per annum. The total amount 
written off is Rs. a,UUO. No resolve fund has been created so far. 

39. The working capital inquired for a throwing factory of the capacity 
above-mentioned is Us. 45,(KK). The capital invested in our factory is 
our own and the interest may be calculated at 9 per cent. 


33. Bangalore Silk Filaturee, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter from the Tuiifl Hoard to F. L. Silva, Esquire, Bangalore Silk 
Filatures, l.'Uour Cate, Bangalore City, Xu. KOO, dated the 11th August, 
lydti. 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to ask you kindly to furnish as early 
as passible replies to Questions Nos. 20 to 39 of the (icnerul Questionnaire 
of the Board in respect of your Throwing Mill at Bangalore. 


(2) Letter from It. Silva, Esq., the. liangalore Silk Fdaturc and Throwing 
Mill, IJlsoor Cate, Bangalore City, dated the l.ith August, 1038. 

1 am writing to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 850 of the 11th 
instant in the ab.seuce of my father who bos proceeded on tour to Bombay 
and elsewhere. 

The question of replying to that part of tho Questionnaire relating to 
Throwing Mills was veiy anxiously cousidoied by us, especially as the 
Presidout had mentioned to him at Mysore that ho expected our reply. 
But the couclusiou wo arrived at was that as our Throwing Mill diflers 
from others in certain respects, our results would serve to mislead rather 
than guide the Board in arriving at a true conclusion. 

In our Throwing Mill we have been dealing with our own raw silk. 
Sometimes wo work with finished raw silk such as we place on the market; 
but at other times we deal with unexamined raw silk or damaged silk. 
Ill such cases we do not keep accurate accounts of each lot. Again we 
charge the value of raw silk to our mill at cost price and not tbo market 
price. Until very recently it was not necessary lor us to distinguish 
strictly between the expeiidituro on the Fil.ature and the Throwing Mill 
and tho marUcting also used to be done joiiulj. Kiirthcr unlike other 
Throwing Mills we conlinod our work largely to orgunzino and turned out 
very little tram as our silk was chiefly in demand for warp. 

For these reasons and because there were so many other Throwing Mills 
to submit their returns my lather decided not to submit a reply in respect 
of Throwing Mills. 

Will you very kindly explain the matter with our sincere apologies? 


34. Importer! and Traders in Mysore. 

(1) Letter from the Director of Industries and Coinmerre in My.sore, 
Bangalore, Xo. Cl. !,12j:i7-38, dated the 3ith July, 1038. 

In continuation of my letter of tho suiiie No., dated the 22nd July, 
1938, forwarding replio.s to the qiie.stionuaire about the handloom industry 
with .six spare copies, I have the honour to (oi'ward herewith, in original, 
replies received from the following concerns at Bangalore to the questionnaire 
for importers and traders ; •— 

(1) Messrs. Khoday Eshwar.s.T, 38, Saiithusapet, Bangalore City. 

(2) Messrs. B. Dovaiah Softy & Sons, Silk Koti, Doddapet, Bangalore 

City. 
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(3) Messrs, Maradi Subbiah & Sons, Avenue Road, Bangalore City. 

(4) Messrs. Lakstnana Rao & Son, Silk Merchants, 125, Balepet, 

Bangalore City. 

(6) Messrs. M. Srinivasa & Co., Silk Merchants, Santhusapet, Banga¬ 
lore City. 


Enclosure 1. 

/In.sirtrs /o Questionnaire lor Impoilers and Traders 

1. China and Japan compete with Indian .silks. Mysore, Bengal and 
Kashmir .silks (ull Indian .silks) are facing the keenest competition in all 
tlie Indian markets. 

3. Mysore filature silk piicod in Bangalore between Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-4 
per Ih., Kashmir filature silks priced between Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 5-14, Bengal 
silks, and Mysore hnnd-rocled silks varying in price from Rs, 3-8 i>er lb. 
to Rs. 5-6 per lb. have to stand in competition with imported silks. 

5. Foreign silks for our consuiuption aro had from Madras and Bombay 
and for a halo of .silk weighing gross about Ij maunds, the parcel railway 
charges amount to Rs. 11 from Bombay and Rs. 5 per halo Irom Madras 
to Bangalore. Our chief markets where our products arc consumed, arc 
liieiitioncd with railway i barges to be paid per maund. Cndapah Rs. 3-3, 
Belgaum Rs. 3-15, Saiara Rs, 5-1, Poona Rs. 6-2, Bombay Rs. 6-9, ^eola. 
Rs. 6-12, Ahmednagar Rs. tell, Benares Its. 12-6, Calcutta Rs. 10-3, 
B<;zwada Rs, 4-6. 

6. Foreign producers sell their silks at uiiremuaerative prices. 

7. ludiau silks, especially, filature silks, thuugli etiual in C|nality to 
foreign silks, possttss imire shining and are more uoiacious. Jt is cliarka 
(hand-reeleii) silks that are sold at lower riite.s, i.e., coarse silks of third 
grade. I’llatnre silks, costs of prodiietiou ol which, gc> liigher than hand- 
reeled silks, have to be sold in competition witb foreign silks. 

12. Ifarid-rceled silk lias ceitainly been rr|.‘]uccd, by artificial silk and 
this is due to its very cheap prices. 

16. The (pialily of imported silks has been tlie same witliont any ch.ange. 

17. .Silk importers, st-ll to retailers, who in llieir turn sell to woavo.'s. 

18. Tlie imitortcd tliiowii silk is sold (i.c.. organziiu' silk) at Bangalore 
at Rs. 7 per lb., Mysore lilatnre orgaiizine at R.s. 7-6 per lb. and Kashmir 
filature orgaiu.inn at Rs. 7-4 iier lb. 

19. Staple libre is u.sod in many justanecs by tlio powcrloom weavers 
■with .'ilk goods such as spun silk sarees to chooi>eii tlio cost. It is imi'orted 
from Japan. 

20. Staple fibre goods on account of their e1iea)i price tomiits tho buying 
public tvlio were bitiicrto u.'iiig silks uloiie. 

21. (i) Minding and twisting is done both by people of the cottage 
industv.Y and also by the aid ot iimcliiiiery, lor the weaters. 

(ii) & (ill) Majorly duim by silk-dyeing concerns, and in very rare 
cases, the weaver himself does that. 

(iv) Bonhling ami warimig .are done by the weavers. 

23. .Spun silk is mainly used for the mannfacturo of sai-ees, co.atings, 
shirtings, etc., under the np.me of “ spun silk goods ’. 

24. Roth rndiaii and loreign silks should be conditioned and certificates 
iasiied, so that weavers may study the qualities of both the kinds of silks 
and select the bc.st. 

27. Tt i.s eertniuly a fact that artificial silk has replaced raw silk to a 
very great extent owing to the extreme chcapuoss of its price and the 
position has not at all improvetl. 
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28. S»me duty as on raw silks, have also to be imposed on foreiRn 
Epun silks. 

2U. Probably Japan might have lost other markets and so they are 
finding new murkets lor these produets aiul India is one o£ them. 

31. 'Yes. 

32. Cottage industry of silk-throwiiig has been eomplctoly oirstcd out 
by the imports of foreign thrown .silk.s which are piict^ very cheap and 
have a dillereneo of only As. 12 to Re. 1 per lb. over the piire of r.aw 
silk. TJetore the import of toreign thrown silks, major people of each of 
the silk-weaving centres, were dependant upon the cottage industry of 
silk-tlirowing and they were paid Us. 2 to Us. 2-4 tor tuisting (by liaiid) 
one pound of organzine silk, and now such imported (foreign) thrown silks, 
are being sold at a difference of As. 12 to Ite. 1 per lb., over the price of 
raw silk. So none get produred thrown silks by band paying e.vtra rhargos 
(to add to w)ii<rh the imported thrown silks are made by machinery). This 
means the protection on thrown .silks is not adctjiiate and there should bo 
additional duties levied on them apart from the e.'iistiiig duties, i.c., 
pi'csent duties, plus additional duties not less Ih.aii Us. 2 to Us. 2-4 per lb., 
classifying thrown silk.s sojiaiately from raw silks. 

33. A spun silk Inctory* at Clianiiapatna and a joint stock company at 
T. Narsipur are being floated for reeling raw silks. 


KHUDAY ESnWAUSA, 
Dealers in ,'imitJfshi Silk and (laid Thread, 

S8, Santhusapet, Bangalvre (',tty. 


Enelosure 2. 

1. Japan and China silks are coniiieting with the Indian silks mostly 
Japan has taken part in innipeting with all kinds of silks, 

2. At present Kashmir filature at Us. 5-12 to Us. 514 per lb., Mysore 
filature at U.s. 6-2 to Us. 6-4 per lb. and Mysore hand-reeled Us. 3-8 to 
Us. 5-4 per lb. 

3. Formerly the fondgn eountrios were not sending too much of silka 
to Indian market* and only Indian silks were used. Now thoy liuve begun 
to export huge (luantities to India competing ii>. rate. Due to such reasons 
the rates liave gone down. There is protection for silk industry by Japan 
Government to ryots and firms. 

4. Ilailwny fare from Madras to Bangalore City Us. 3-8 per maund. 
Bombay to Bangalore City Us. 6-8 per muund. 

11. Raw silk and thrown silk must be classified sojKirately for the purpo.so 
of tarifi valuation, and duties must be levicii on tlirown silk sinw very 
large quantities of this silk aro being imported from Japan at a cheaper 
rate, thereby weakening the market for twisted silks, 

12. Yes. 

16. Formerly when the rates were high the silk of Japan was .also 
superior. By the reduction of rates the silk also has been reduced in 
nil its rnspoets. 

17. The weavers get raw silk, coloured silk, twisted silk from merchants 
and reltailors. 

18. We mostly import from Bombay, Afadras, Calcutta. 

21. The operations will bo done according to the convenience of the 
weavers. 

22. For icarp.i.—Oaganzine, Oodduri, Single thread twist silk are used. 


Started. 
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For icr.fU .—Tram from to 10 ends and also organzine and Goddwi 
fire used. 

27. The position remains tlie same to-day. 


B. DliVAI.4II SETTY & SONS, 

Silk Koti, Bangalore. 
23rd July, 1938. 


Enclosure 3. 

1. The foreign countries eompolo with the Indian silk are .Japan and 
China. Mostly Japan competes with all kinds of Indian silks. Both Japan 
and China are sold throughout all markets in India. Japan competes 
especially with filature silk aud yarn. 

4. There is a large difference in the price of imported silks as competitive 
with Indian silks. Foreign silks are cheaper than Indian silks. India 
Government has not levied sufficient duties on foreign silks. The Govern¬ 
ment has nut given sufficient protection and docs not encourage Indian 
Silk Industry which is one of the Chief Home Industry in India. 

7. Indian silks are far hetter than any other foreign silks. We can 
get better te.xturo, shining, durability than any other foreign silks. But 
wo could not get Indian silks at lower prices than foreign silks as the 
cost of the manufacture is comparatively greater. So the price is the 
chief reason for the decline of the Indian silks. Therefore the Govern¬ 
ment of India should and must give luoro protection and safeguard to Indian 
silks. All tiovornments in India should give loans and establish Co-opera¬ 
tive Socictia*! and Banks in the villages to help the silk-growers in India. 
Tho Govornment of India should eslubli.sh a Central Institute or a Labora¬ 
tory for examining foreign and native cocoons. The result should be report¬ 
ing every now and then and tho .studeute of the Institute or Laboratory 
should bo sent to the vtllage.s where there is much silk crops. They should 
be strictly ordered to help the silk-growers and ex))lain the defects and 
advantages of their invention in the Institute or the Laboratory. Tho 
Filature Silk Mills should ho established in the Silk Centres. 

16. There are so many qualities in foreign silks. We may get any 
quality we like. Wo were getting better silk when wo were paying more 
price for the silk. But now wo get the quality according the price. 

17. Some will sell direct to the weavcr.s. Some will .sell through their 
agents and retailors. 

18. They obtain their raw materials in the market. Some of thorn 
made by the local makers. Now the weavers use the foreign silks and 
yarns lor weaving. But ut first they were using hand-reeled silk which 
they were getting at higher rates. 

21. At first the weavers generally were performing their own twisting, 
winding, dyeing, doubling and warpiiigs by their own machines. 

22. All kinds of silks are used for warp and weft. They use organzine 
for warp and tram for weft. Kashmir for warp Japan for weft. Japan 
for both warp and weft. Japan for W'arp and China for weft arc used. 

23. Spun silk is used for surccs, dhoties, duptas, ooatitigs, shirtings and 
suitings, etc. 

28. The present duty is not sufficient. So the duty should bo levied 
nt least cent per cent, for all foreign goods and especially silks. 

29. Because Japan has got good demand for silk in India, she has got 
much demand. She also supplies tho silks at competitive rales. So she 
has got too much demand for her silks iu India. 

MARADl SIIBBIAH & SONS. 

23rd July, 1938. 
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Enclosure 4. 

1. Chinese and Japanese silks are competing with Indian silks such as 
Mysore, Bengal and Kashmir silks and there has been a keen competition 
and in places where Indian silks were used, Chinese und Japanese silks 
have occupied their place by capturing the market. 

3. Mysore filature silks are sold from Ils. 6 to Rs. 6-4 per lb. and Kashmir 
•filature silks are sold from Us. 6-10 to Rs. 6-12 in Bangalore market. 
Bengal and Mysore hand-reeled silks are sold from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 5-4 per 
lb. end these silks have to face the competition of the foreign silks. 

6. Foreign silks are imported from Madras and Bombay and the cost 
lot Railway freight per bale of 11 maunds will be Rs. 11 from Bombay to 
Bangalore. In markets where our products are sold, the cost of Railway 
freight will bo Rs. 3-3 from Bangalore to Kadapu, Rs. 3-15 to Belgaum, 
Rs. 5-4 to Satara, Rs. 6-2 to Poona, Rs. 6-9 to Bombay, Rs. 6-11 to Ahmcd- 
nagar. Us. 12-6 to Benares and Rs. 10-3 to Calcutta. 

6. Foreign producers are selling their silks at unremunerative prices 
and it is their idea, perhaps, to kill the sericultural industries of other 
countries by making a cut-throat competition and after capturing all the 
markets, they may be in a position to quote their own prices and thereby 
make huge profits. 

7. Yea. Indian silk is much better in quality and lustre and it has 
got a good tenacity. The ebarka hand-reeled silks, though they are sold 
at lower rates, arc not able to withstand the competition of Chinese silks 
since they are filature silks and competitive in prices and could be twisted 
on twisting plants, easily than the hand-reeled silks. Our Mysore filatures 
have to compete with foreign filatures. Mysore filatures arc sold at Rs. 6 
and Rs. 6-4, whereas the Chinese and Japanese filatures are sold at Rs. 4-4 
und Rs. 5-4. Consumers have therefore resorted to the purchase of these 
silks than to our silks, on aocount of their cheapness. If Chinese and 
Japanese silks are made to sell at Rs. 6-12 and Rs. 6-14 then, there will 
he a demand for our filature silks. Consumers would prefer to encourage 
Indian silks in preference to foreign silks since they have all the required 
qualities in them. 

10. Indian silk especially, the Mysore silk was giving food to 10 lakhs 
of people and yielding an income of 1 crore of rupees. 8uch an industry 
is in a dyeing condition on account of the keen competition of foreign silks. 
There has been no proper return for the growers of mulberry leaves and 
silkworms. 76 per cent, of the industry is existingiiishcd and thoro barely 
remains 25 per cent, surviving. Four years back, the Tariff Board recom¬ 
mended to the Government of India, to levy an od valorem duty of 30 
per cent. The Chinese people reduced the price of silks by 40 per cent. 
Before the levy of Tariff dutic-s, the price of country silks were Us. 4-8 to 
Rs. 6 and filature silks were Rs. 7 to Us. 7-8. Now the present prices 
of country silks, are from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 6 and that of filatures from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 6-4. Unless a strong Tariff protection is given there is no hope 
for our Sericultural Industry to revive and I am of opinion that the 
industry will altogether extinct. 

16. The quality of the foreign silks has been the same throughout and 
there has been no change. 

27. It is certainly a fact that artificial silk has replaced raw silk to a 
large extent owing to its cheapness in price und the position has not at all 
improved. 

28. The same duty as on raw silks have to be imposed on foreign and 
spun and twisted silks. 

29. The Americans and other people were purchasing the Japanese silks 
and of late they are not purchasing. Since throe years, the Japanese 
people have eaptured the Indian market and they have ousted out even 
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Chinese silks from the rnclinn tr/arket and they may probably do so \rith 
regard to Indian silks, if no proper duties are levied and thereby iha 
interests of the Indian silk safegnarded. 

!!2. Tbe aeavois in Bangalore, Dodballapur, Dhnripavarain, Molkalniunl, 
Gadag, Bagalkot, llubli, Rolgaum, Conjiievaruin, Salem, Kuiuhakonam and 
Madina were using Tiidian silks and niuiij wore jiving upon this industry. 
The foreign silks have eaptiired these markets and simv? these silks aro 
tw'isted on twisting plants people who wore living on hand-reeled and hand- 
twisting have now no means to Ine. So, it. is earnestly rerpnsUsl that a 
[iroper turift duty he levied on imported raw and twisted toreigu silks and 
therehy savo the Indian industry which has licen a soureo of living for 
laklis and earn the gratitude ot thu teeming iiiiUionB. 


T. LnkKSHMANA RAO & SON. 
24th July, 1938. 


Enclosure S. 

From Me.‘<srs. M. firinivn.m <(■ Co., .S'i7/,- Mnchaiils, 23, Smitliusopet, 

ISmiijaiurc City. 

1. China and Japan compete with Tndiaja .silks. Mysore, Bengal and 
Kashmir silks (all Indian silica) are facing the keenest cumpetitiun in all 
the Indian markets. 

4. Mysore filature silk priced at Bangalore between Rs. 6 to R«. 6-4 
per lb. Kashmir lilatiiro silks priced between Rs. 6-12 to Rs. 6-14, Bengal 
silks and Mysiire hand-reeled .silk.s varying in prire from Rs. 3-8 per lb. 
to Rs. 5-6 per lb. have to stand in compoTition with imported silks. 

5. Foreign silks for our ooiisumptior axe had fronv Maviras and Bombay 
and lor a bale ol silk weighing gro.ss about IJ muunds, the parcel railway 
charges amount to Rs. 11 from Bombay and Rs. 5 per bale from Madras 
to Bangalore. Out ehiof markets where our products aro consumed aro 
nientioned with railway char,"oa to be paid per inaiind, Cudapali Rs. J-.”), 
Belgatim Rs. 3-1.3, Sataia Rs. .3-1, Poona Rs. 6-2, Bombay Rs. 6-9, V'eoln 
Rs. 6-12, Aliinediiagar Rs. 5-11, Bonnies Rs. 12-6, C.alciitta Rs. 10-3, Bazwada 
Rs. 4-6. 

6. Foreign produc-ers soil their silks at iinromuiiorative prioes. 

7. Indian silks espcrinlly, filature silks, though equal in quality to 
foreign silks, possess more sliiiiing and more toimpiens. Tt is rbarka llmnd- 
roeled) silks that are sold at lower rates, i.e., coavse silks of thiid grado, 
filature silks costs of production of which go higher than hand-reeled silks, 
have to be sold in competition with foreign aiilts, 

12. Hand-reeled silks has certainly been replaced by artificial silks and 
this is duo to its very cheap prices. 

10. The quality of imported .silks has been the ssine without »ny chanRD. 

17. Silk imports sell to retailers who in their turn sell to weavers. 

18. The imported thrown silk is sold (i.e., organzinc silk) at Rangaloro 
at R.s. 7 per lb. My.soro filature organzine at R.s. 7-6 per lb. and Knslunir 
filature organzinc at Rs. 7-4 per ib. 

19. Staxtle fibre is used by tbe power loom factories in many instanros 
with silk goods such as spun silk sarees to cheapen the cost. It is imported 
from Japan. 

2Q. Staple fibre, goods on account of their cheap price tempts the buying 
public who were hitherto using silks alono. 
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21. (i) VTimUng and twisting is doD« both by fioopl© of the cottage 
industry and also by the aid of nnichiiiory for the weavers, 

(.ii) «fe (iii) Majority done by silk dyeing concerns and 

(iv) Doubling and warping are done by the weavers. 

23. Spun .silk is mainly used for the manufacture of aarees, coatings, 
shirtings, etc., under the name of “ spun silk goods ”. 

24. Doth Indian and foreign silks should be conditioned and certificates 
issued so that weavers may study the qualities of both the kinds of silks 
and select the best. 

27. It is certainly a fact that artificial silk lias replaced raw silk to a 

very great extent owing to the extreiiio cheapness of its price and the 

position has not at all improved. 

28. Same duty us on raw silks have also to be imposed on foreign 
spun silks. 

29. Pixibably Japan might have lost other markets and so they arc finding 
now markets for these produd.s .and India is one of them, 

.21, Yes. 

32. Cottage industry of silk-throwing has been completely ousted out 

by the imports of foreign thrown silks which are priced very ehe.ap and 
have a difference of only As. 12 to Ite. I per lb. over the prices of raw silk. 
Jlefure the import of foreign thrown silks, major people of e.ich of tho 
silk weaving centies, were dopendout upon the cottage industry of silk 
throwing and they were paiil Its. 2 to Rs. 2-4 lor twisting (by hand) one 

pound of orgaiizino silk and now such imported (foreign) thrown silks are 

being sold at dift'oroiice of As. 12 to Ue. 1 jior lb., over the price of 
raw silk, so they will get produced thrown silks by hand paying e.xtra 
charge (to add to which tho imported thrown silk.s are m.adc by marhinery). 
This means the protection on thrown silk is not adequate and there should 
bo additional duties levied on them apart from tho existing duties, i.e., 
proseuL duties, plux additional duties not less than Rs 2 to Rs. 2-4 por lb. 
classifying thrown silks separately from raw silks. 

33. A spun silk factory* at Channapatna and a Joint Stock Company 
at T. Narsipur are being floated for reefing raw silks. 


(2) Letter dated the ISth Augu.it, from Klnday Efhivarsa, Etq., 

3S, Santhusapet, nangalore. 

During the oral evidence of silk—throwsters, the report submitted by 
us was found not satisfactory, to ascertain actual cost of producing organzine 
silks as such, we beg to herewith enclose an amended statcnicnt to the 
one that was previously sent to y'our kindselves, and earnestly request you 
to kindly persuc it. 

The cost of production of our thrown silks were corabinedly given for 
preparing organzine twisted sdks and also tram twisted silks but as they 
could not give you a proper idea of the actual costs of preparing 1 (one) 
pound of 20/22 denier oiganzine silk by us, for purpose of comp.arison 
of our prices, with the prices of foreign thrown silks, we beg to couvort 
tram silks to nrg.inzine silks, on the base that the charges for preparing 
tram silks, are added over the price of raw silk, between tho rate of 
As. 6 to As. 8 per lb., and so the 2,200 lbs. of tram silks that we are 
preparing per month, apart from organzine silks, may be converted to 
about •'joO lbs. of 20/22 denior, 2 ply organzine silk. Ro, the monthly pro¬ 
duction of 20/22 denior organzine silks in our factory would he 1,000 (one 
thousand and six hundred) pouud.s as per previous statements, p/as ixK) (five 
liundrod and fifty) lbs. in respect of tho conversion of 2,200 lbs. of tram 
silks, thus making a tot.al of 2,150 (two thousand one hundred and fifty) 


Started. 
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pounds. The actual costs oi these 2,150 lbs. of organzine silk would be 


os follows: — 

Us. 

Monthly wages, power, etc.1,750 

Monthly wastage ot 50 lbs. costing at Rs. 6 per lb. 3lX) 
Monthly interest on investments such as, machinery, 
land, buildings, and working capital at a rate of 
10 per cent, per annum.1,960 


Total 4,000 


As per uboTO figures, the cost of preparing 1 lb. of 20/22 denier organzine 
silk would be Ks. 1-13-9 per lb. 

We have not boon able to set apart any amount for the depreciation of 
the buildings, machinery, etc., owing to tho keen Japanese competition, 
we have been facing, ever since we expanded our industry of silk-throwing 
in the year 1933-34. 

As tho charges for even 13/16 denier foreign thrown silks have a 
difference of only Re. 1 per lb. over the price of raw silk, at which rate 
we could not oven think of manufacturing it here, we pray your kindselvos, 
to classify foreign thrown silks separately from foreign raw silks and to 
levy upon them a import duty additional to the present existing duties, 
not loss Ra. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per lb,, and save us from running our industry 
to a groat loss. If additional duties as above arc levied, it would also enable 
silk-throwsters of tho cottage industry, to undertake silk-throwing again, 
and the number of such unemployed silk-throwsters of the cottage industry 
could be (xiunted in millions all over India. 


35. Replies and representations received from Sericulturists, Aided 
Graineurs, Merchants, Reelers and such nther interested parties 
in Mysore. 

(1) Letter from the Superintendent of Sericulture in Myiore, No. 1Z7, 
(luted the 25lh July, IDJH. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith four copies of replies received 
from Mr M. N. Manjundaiya, Soriculturist, Mugur, T. Narasipur Taluk, 
regarding the General Questionnaire on the Sericultural Industry issued by 
the Indian Tariff Board. 

I have received replies to tho General Questionnaire by a few sericul¬ 
turists. These are in Kannada. These will be translated and sent to you 
as early as possible. 

1. Sericulture is the most important subsidiary industry of the people 
ot this area, i.e., Chainarajanagar, T. Narasipur, Nanjangud and Yolandur 
Taluks. There are nearly ten thousand families rearing silkworms and 
an equal number of families employed in the cultural operations of mulberry 
cultivation and the manufacture of the appliances required for silkworm 
roaring. Nearly 3 to 4 thousand families are employed in the reeling 
industry, on the whole about 25 to 30 thousand families are dejjonding 
upon the Sericultural Industry for their livelihood. There has been some 
tangible development in the Sericultural Industry, since tho protection 
was granted in the year 1934. Attempts have been made by the Sericul¬ 
turists to rear improved varitics ot silkworms and effect economy in the 
several items of roaring work with the result that the rearing of cross-breed 
worms issued by the Government Grainuges have become very popular 
•nd are reared on a large scale. Attempts are being made to reduce 
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cust of production of mulberry loaves by planting mulberry Topes and 
seedling pbuUations whicli is iound to give some reduction in tbe cost of 
nail berry leaves. Tho various methods suggested by the Department to 
Jiuprove rearing aro adopted by the Kericulturists as a result of which 
they aro getting better yield in their rcarings—now. 

2. Tbe mulberry cultivator hiinsell is the silkworm rearer and he does 
not grow nmllierry tor sale, lie does not require heavy capital tor his 
reqinreiueMts. The rearings are conducted in his dwelling house, the 
mulhcrry grown on his land aro utilised for rearing worms, no labour is 
employed tor rearing work, the work being attended to by his iamiiy. 
Suinctunea, if ho has no adequate supply of leaves in his garden, lie pur- 
cliases tho leaves and tlie money is obtained as advanees Iroin cocoon 
reeleis, whicli would he repaid while the cocooms aro sold to him. W hen the 
demand tor silk is great he gets ready money for In.-, cocoons and when 
it IS otlu'iwise, be may have to wail till the silk is sold. Ch.arka reeling 
is most common and reeling establishiiiunts are situated very near the 
.Scricoltural village.s. And tlie silk produced by the rccler is sold to the 
silk morebant at Kollegal, where ho gets ready monoy lor his silk, if there 
is no demand he will liave to wait till tho silk is sold, hut he gets sumo 
advances tvom tho silk nurchanls on the security ot tho silk kept for 
sale and he has to pay interest on sm-li advances besides paying a commis¬ 
sion for the sale of silk. There aio Sericultural C'o-operativo Siadeties 
which aro lending .small sums cm reasonable rale ol interest to their 
members lor purchase of leaves and other expenses which is usually repaid, 
after tho cocoons arc sold. 

3. There are .ahout 17,(MX) and 18,000 acres of mulberry in this area 
and about 10 to II tnaunds ot cocoons ctnild be harvested for an acre of 
mulberry and little h'ss than a niuund of silli could be produced in aa 
aero ol mulberr;,' garden. .So it may Im said roughly that about 15,000 
maunds of silk could be produced iti this urea on tho present acreage 
of mulberry. Hut owing to irregular rain-fall and absolute failure of thti 
same fur the last two years the yield may bo poorer, since in this area 
mulberry is grown purely as a raiufed crop. 

4. The loc.al variety ol silkworm is usually reared and also cross-breeds 
issued by the Sericultural Department are reared on large, scale. 

5. Sincac rearings are conducted in the dwelling house of tho roarer, 
there are no separate house lor rearing worms, hut to construct one it may 
cost about 4 to .5 hundidil rupees. Stands, Trays, (,'happiiig boards, 
Chandrikoys and knives aro the usual equipments ot the silkworm rearer. 
Tho stand last Hum six to eight ye.arb and Chandrikoys two to threu years 
and the rest for three years and its cost about fifty rupees to provide 
tlic equipment for reaiing about 30 Trays of worms. The Chandrikeys have 
been improved by providing dost r spirals to avoid wastages of silk while 
spinning. There is no variation in tlio cost of appliances for the last 
five years. 

7. The method of rearing the silKworms is the same as it was before, 
but some slight changes have heen adopted in feeding the silkworms as 
per suggestions given by the Department, so ns to achiovo more satisfactory 
results. 

Improvements clToctod .are; — 

tl) To assume unifuras hatching feather is used to brush the eggs, 
gently, iirior to hat/ching. 

(2) Feedings are regulated so as to .assure fresh loaves at every 

feeding and prevent wastage of le.aves. The worms in earlier 
stages are given more feeding than in later stages which is 
found to he inoro necessary. 

(3) Since overcrowding of worms in Trays tolls upon the growth of 

worms the worms are thinly spread so that tho worms may- 
have uniform supply of food. 


55 . 
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(4) The use of padcty husk in cleaning silkworm beds, is found very 

beneficial and is easier to change them to other Trays, since 
husk absorbs extra moisture, the rearing beds will be free 
from bacterial attacks and fermentation of leaves is minimised, 

(5) The worms are mounted thinly on Chandrikey especially made 

with closer spji-als to prevent wastage of silk, which will also 
facilitate the formation of the regular shaped cocoons. This 
minimises the foimation of double cocoons. The Chandrikeys 
aie placed slantingly not to allow the urine to drop over the 
cocoons. The deceased worms are usually picked out from 
Chandrikey which prevents the staining of good cocoons and 
are put in separate basin containing 2 per cent of Farmeline 
solution. 

9. The worms reared are from local seed, the departmental grainages 
and private graineurs aided by Government are preparing desease-free 
seed from seed cocoons procured from seed campaign areas and are selling 
the disease-free seed at Rs. l-6-o for an ounce of sc^ed of cross-breed and 
As. 11-3 for an ounce of pure Mysore layings. The aided grainages are 
working under the close guidance of the Sericiiltural Department and very 
careful attention is paid to the pro|)er selection of seed cocoons, motha 
and eggs. Resides these grainages there are also some private seed vendors 
who are also getting seed cocoons from seed campaign area and sell them 
to the rearer without any examination, and sell them on credit, the 
money being realised only, if the crops <are successful. With the advent 
of more aided grainages during recent years and popularity of cross-breed 
layings of the departments the seed vendors are gradually disappearing 
and have taken up rearing work themselves. 

I, 0. There is no legislation regarding disease-free seed. 

II. The worms reared by us are multivoltines and about five breeds 
are reared in a year. About 40,000 worms are obtained from an ounce 
of seed. 

13. Whenever there is break out of disease in any village departmental 
assistaiico is sought and the fiouses of such rearers and rearing appliances 
are immediately disinfected and flic 'pj-cuil of the disease is checked. 

14. About 10 to 16 per cent, of worms are lost in the early stages of 
rearing, due to careless handling. The loss is minimised by giving proper 
attention in cleaning silkworm beds by using paddy husk. The loss has 
been reduced by about 3 per cent. 

16. The worms are fed on mulberry leaves, grown by the rearer himself 
on his own land. The recurring cost of m-aiutaining an acre of Bush 
mulberry would be about fifty rupees. The cost of manure being about 
eighteen rupees and cultural operations cost about thirty rupees with a 
miscellaneous expenses of about a couple of rupees. There would be about 
4,000 bushes in an acre of mulberry. About 200 trees could be planted in 
an acre of land. The bushes lost tor about ten to twelve years and the 
trees live longer. 

16. (a) Plantations made or cuttings obtained from seedlings are found 
to give 15 per cent, better yield. 1 h,ave planted about 3 acres at the 
suggestion of the department with seedling cuttings from which I have 
been harvesting about 45 to 50 head loads of leaves which gives an yield 
of 4,500 to 5,000 per acre. The land being in an old tank bed having 
the additional facility of getting manural silt usually gives me a com¬ 
paratively better yield from my land, even allowing for this sRecial 
advantage, I am getting about 500 lbs. more than what I was getting by 
planting ordinary cuttings. The Sericulturists have just realised the 
advaTitages of tliis system and are trying to plant seedling cuttings. There 
has bi^en no extra experalitv.re on such plantation.s as the department is 
supplying cuttings, free of cost. 

(6 The indigenous mulberry yields about five crops a year. 
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17. Tliere are no Beparatc cultivator of niulhcrry and brcedors of worms. 
Tho rearer liinibelf is tf.i* iiiulbt'rry grower and all the mulberry grown by 
him, is utilised lor hia own rearings. 

18. The prices ol foodstulls did not vary niiieli during the last five 
years and only during this year there i.s about 10 to 12 per cent, rise, 
but the prices of cocoons and raw silk varied considerably. During tho 
last year the prices of cocoons went n|; to Us 11-8 a m.iund showing nearly 
TS to 80 per ceni. rise in prices, but fell down suddenly to its original 
level, and tho priias now ;ue practiially tho same us it was soino 4 years ago. 

19. There has not been any considerable reduction in the cost of 
mulberry till now. The department has hcoii suggesting tlic plantation of 
mulberry trees and seedling plaiilatiini to elfcet reduction in the cost of 
mulberry, and the ryots are gradually taking it uii. 

20. The improvements ettected in rearing are explained in reply to 
quostiim No. 8. 

21. Wo are not rearing uiiivoltine ant] bivolliuo except for producing 
seed cocoons. Tlie pure iMysore race worms give an yield of about 50 
to 55 lbs. ol cocoons lor an ounce of .-eed, and cro.ss-breed.s give about 75 lbs. 

23. Tile stulciiieiit ot t'.\[>el dilure tor ii ai ing one ounce of seed is as 
follows;— , 


Cost of seed 






Us. 

1 

A. 

6 

C/o.st of labour 






2 

0 

Cost ot lcuve.s . 




* * 


11 

8 

Cost ot appliances 




• » 


1 

2 

Other expenses 






0 

6 





Total 


16 

C 


24. Tho present price of cro.ss-breed cocoons is As. 4-2 per lb. and of 
pure Mysore is about As .1-10 per lb. During the last five yeuis it renebod 
a maximum of As. 7 per lb. and the minimum price was about As. 3-8 
per lb., which is practically the prevailing price now. 

25. The breeder of worms lias to .sell away his cocoons to the reeler 
and cannot allord to wait till prices suit him. 

26. About 9t) per cent, ot the total production of raw silk is dono on 
country cli.arkas run by human labour. 

27. A country charka costs about 10 to 12 rupees and lasts for about 
five years. .About 2 to 2J seers ol silk could bo got from a charka per 
day according to tho quality of silk looted. 

28. The prolcclion that is to ho granted should bo such as to completely 
restrict the importation of foreign silks, fabrics and knit goods to India. 
The protection already granted in the year 1934 was too inadequate and 
Japan's export of raw silk to India, is still very heavy. The foreign 
silk arc practically sold at tho same price or even less, as it waa five 
years ago, and tho jirotciTion granted had no tangible utfect at all. The 
protection to lie granted now iiiii.st be such, that, the foreign silks should 
not bo sold for any price less than the actual cost ot production ot Indian 
raw silk, allowing a rc;i.-,oiiablo margin of profit, for the cocoon and silk 
producer. 

29. The protection granted in 1934 was too inadequate to have any 
influence on the local market prices. 

30. We hope, by turthcr grant of tangible protection for the industry 
for at least 15 years to come, to reduce the cost ol jiroduclion of cocooa 
by making use of the dcpartiuciilal advise, given fi'uui time to time. 

55 A 
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(2) Reducing the cost of loaves, by planting, seedling, cutting and by 
raising mulborry trees in the backyards of our houses and in the margin 
of our fields, which enables as to securo leaves practically without much 
eosl. 

(3) By improving thu methods of rearing, etc., as detailed in question 
No. 8 and by rearing improved races of worms. 


(2) Ldter from the Supeiintendent of Sericulture in Mysore, No. 152, 
dated the 28th July, 1088. 

1 have the honour to state that when the Tariff Board visited the 
several Soricultural villages in Mysore State during June, 1938, repro- 
61 ‘ntatioiiK were prosentod by sericulturists. These representations are in 
Kannada. 

As desired by you, [ got summaries of repre.sentatious made in English 
and 1 send herewith three copies of the summaries along with the original 
ropresciitationB. 


Jiepre.icntations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Torifi Board during their visit to Sidlayhutta Circle, on 29th 


June, 1938. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 

1. Mr. V. M, lludrappa, Vice- 
President, Vadigenahalli, 
Devanahalli Taluk. (On 
behalf of the sericulturists 
of Vadigenahalli.) 


2. Mr. Chikknveoranna, son of 
Chikkaveera Setty, Vadi¬ 
genahalli, Devanahalli 

Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

Pure Mysore race layings were being 
reared till the year 1932 and the 
yield of raw cocoons per ItX) 
diseusc-freo layings was only 40 to 
45 lbs. After 1932, thu rearing of 
cross-breed disonse-free layings is 
highly encouraged, the required 
quantity of cross-breed layings be¬ 
ing supplied by Government and 
aided grainages. The raiyals are 
highly benefited by rearing cross- 
brceil layings, the average yield per 
100 cross-breod layings being .50 to 
60 lbs. of cocoons. If the present 
protection to the silk industry is 
withdrawn, tliere la every likeli¬ 
hood ol the industry being decayed, 
lienee, requests that the present 
piotection may be raintinued to a 
period of ten years, so that the in¬ 
dustry may be improved. 

Has got experience of the industry 
for .')i>-.55 years. By experience ho 
has found that by raising mulberry 
tope tho expenditure would be much 
less than by planting cuttings; 
that the leaves are better than tho 
le.avcs got by cutting plantations; 
that it would facilitate io raise inter¬ 
crops; that ho has planted 110 mul¬ 
berry trees supplied free of cost 
from the Soricultural Department; 
and that he ha.s harvested 2-2 lbs. 
of leaves on an average per tree per 
crop. Though he is not getting a 
large profit now ho is sure of get¬ 
ting better profit at least in future. 
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Beprusentatiims of the Sericulturisfe presented to the Members r>) the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 29th 


June, 1938 —ooutd. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their' addresses. 

3. Mr. C. Muniswamaiya, 
Alded-Graineur, Vudi^ena^ 
balli, Devanahalli Taluk. 


4. Mr. B. M. Alimnd Boig, 
Country charka owner, 
Bagalur, Dovuuahalli 

Taluk. 


6. Mr. Marichannappa, Mer¬ 
chant, Bagalur, Devana- 
halli Taluk. 


6. Mr. R. Dasappa, Uevana- 
halli. 


Nature of Representation. 

Scriculturul Industry is hereditary to 
his family. Was once a rearer of 
pure i\Iyst)re layings. There used 
to ho failure of crops while rearing 
onl 3 ' puro Mysore layings and tho 
maximum yield was 40 to 45 Ihs. 
of cocoons only. Now, there has 
been great doniaiid for cross-brood 
laying.s, and that after the intro¬ 
duction of cross-breed layings and 
the timely instructions given by the 
staff ol tho Uopartment of Seri¬ 
culture, the yield from cross-breed 
layings is growing more and nrore, 
tho average yield [Jcr lOfi ciuss- 
breed disease-free layings being 50 
to fiO lbs. of raw cocoons. 

Is an aided graineur and has been 
preparing cro.«.s-biced layings in his 
aided grainage from December, 
1937. 

The cost of production of reeling 24 
lbs. of cross-breed cocoons at As. 4-9 
per lb. to get 2 lbs. 7 tolas of raw 
silk and 1 lb. of silk waste is 
Rs. 9-4. Tho selling price of 2 lbs. 
7 tolas of silk at Rs. 3-12 per lb. 
and 1 lb. of wasto at Rs. .4s. 5-3 
per lb. would be Rs. ft-2-6. As 
such, tho actual cost of production 
of 1 lb. of silk of 111 quality is 
Rs. 4-4-1 and the actual amount 
realised by the sale of 1 lb. of silk 
of Jll qii.Tlity is Hs. 3-11-9. Henco, 
the lows per lb. of silk (IH quality) 
is As. 3-4. 

The cost of production of reeling 24 
lbs. of cross-breed cocoons at 6 
annas per lb. to get 2 lbs. 7 tolas 
of raw .silk and 27 tolas of silk 
waste to Rs. 9-0-11. The soiling 
price of the 2 Ihs, 7 tolas of silk 
and 27 tolas of silk waste wouhi ho 
Rs, 8-4-4. The aver.ogo selling 
price of 1 lb. of silk for the last 
one vear is Rs. 3-12, and as suc.lj, 
the loss by the sale of 1 lb. of 
silk is As. 7-7. 

Tho cost of newly planting one acre of 
land with mulberry cuLting.s will 
be Rs. 1.50, Tho cost of maintain¬ 
ing lliu pardon year after year 
works out to Rs. 135. The yield 
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Bi'irrdscnlations of fhll Sfriculturisl.s jnescntnl to the. Members of the 
Intluin Tariff Boaid daring their visit to Sidhujlmlta t'/irvle, on 2'Jth 
June, 19SH —coutd. 

NaturH of Ifeprnsentation. 

of luavos poi- aiTO will bo IHU bundles 
ol 60 lbs. cacli or 10,800 lbs. Thus, 
tlip cost of produotion of 1 lb. of 
leaves work.s out to 2-i pies. The 
post of roaring 5 crops per year 
would work o>it to Rs. 218-11. The 
yield ol cocoons, on an avorai'e, per 
year, is 850 lbs. The average rate 
per lb. of cocoons wn.s As. 4-9, while 
the cost ot production of 1 lb. of 
rorooii is As. 4-6. Thus, tho total 
income lor olio year including tho 
cost of litller (If) cart loails) at Ro. 1 
per oarf load (Us. 10) is Us. 262-5-6. 
16 lbs. of mulberry loaves are re- 
rpiirod to rear Mysore silkworms to 
got 1 lb. of Mysore cocoons and Mi 
lbs. ol mulberry lenvi's are rccinired 
to rear cross-breed silkwonus to get 
1 lb. of cross-breed cocoons. 

Scricultiiro is the main occupation 
of tho raiyats of Molur and tho 
surrounding villages, of whom the 
Member, Mehr , .langama- ropresontative is one. He is u.k- 

koto-Uobli, Sidlaghatta. porioncod in the industry for the 

Taluk (ou liehalf of tho seri- last 10-15 years, us a silkworm 

culturist.s of Mclur). rearer, charka owner, and .silk mer¬ 

chant—purchasing silk from others 
and exporting them to Gudag, 
Hiibli, etc. He has reduced his 
activities in tho industry as ho has 
boon incuiring a heavy loss. Tho 
rai.i.ats who wi’ro loading ea.sy and 
poacidiil Hm's by this industry about 
I‘i-I5 years ago, do not find proper 
rate for their silk, of Into, duo to 
tho competition of clieap foreign 
silks iiiiporlcd into India from 
Chiii.a and .Japan. At this stage, 
the Department of Sericulture in 
■M ysore onnio to the rescue ot the 
Keriiultnri'ts and introdueed the 
icaritig of higher and iiuioker 
.yu'Idiiig cross-breed silkworms, 
which has encouraged the raiv.ats a 
good deal. The raiyats of this vil¬ 
lage and the surrounding villages 
ohtnia Llieir .siljiply of discasc-freo 
sill.wo-iii eggs from the Government 
Graiiiagc at Sidlaghatta and tho 
.aided grainages in the Circh*. Tho 
vK'ld iior UK) ^^yso^e layings is 40 
.‘o 15 lie., ■ )'..‘rcas, the yield per 100 
cros- bleed laying.s is 55 to 60 lbs., 


Serial Names of sorienltiirists 

No. and their addi esses. 


7. Mr. K. M. Nanjundappa, 
Ropi'P-sentutlve Assembly 
Member and School Hoard 
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Beprrsenfations of ihr Hcricvlforhts presertlfd to Ihi’ Mirnhi'r^ of the 
Indian Tariff lionid during their lint to H^idlwjh'ittu Ctrile, on d'.Uh 
June, I'JJS —coutd. 


Soria! Names of serieulturisls 

No. and tLoir addresseti. 


8. Mr, M. S. Veerappa, Cliair- 
uan, Village I’anchayel, 
Mclur, Jangamakote Hobli, 
Sidlaghatta Taluk ion be- 
Lalf of the sericulturists of 
Melur). 


Nature of Iloprosentation. 

.i-s a result of which the area under 
raulbeiry is iin reasing. It is learnt 
that the protccLion allorded to the 
silk industry by the Coi einnicnt of 
India is coniing to a close. As tho 
iiidiistiv has not improved much 
so far, play that the protection 
graniod In the Uoveniiiient of India 
may be extended lor a period of 
anocher ton .vears and thus help 
tho raiyals who ate mainly depend¬ 
ing upon this industry. 

Tliore ore 4li0 hou.ses in this village. 
The population of tho village is 
1,500. Sericulture is the main oc- 
oiipiition of tiie raiyals of this vil¬ 
lage. Itui. due to compolilinn from 
cheap foreign silks, the industry 
has deteriorated, as a result of 
wbicl., this vill.ige which il.'ed to 
export -ilk uortli about Us. UOl) 
per nuuiih aliuiit h)-l5 years ago is 
Uoi ill a po.sitiou to export even 
Us. l.Dhh worth ol silk per month 
at present. Thu industry which had 
to dwindle as a result of tho keen 
foreign compeLiiioii, has boon stand¬ 
ing at least at the present state 
ol aifairs on iiceount ol the p_ro- 
teetion granted to the Silk industry 
by the Ooveriiiuent of India about 
6 years ago, and the introduction 
of the rearing of the higher and 
quicker yielding I'loss-brocd layings 
by the Departuiont of Sericulture 
in Mysore, as a result of which, 
the area, under mulberry eultivatioa 
which was lid acres 10 guntag 
during last year has inercased to 
14d acres 10 guntas during the cur¬ 
rent year. The ruiyats of this vil¬ 
lage and the sii' i oiinding villages 
ol't.iiii their supple ol dise;.se-ri'i>o 
silkworm eggs liu'.a the (io\cruilieut 
(O'siu.’C'e .at Soll.'ghiitta and the 
Sericoltural t'o-opcr.atn e Soi u'ty 
aidi-d giaii'.a'o- at Melur and they 
are . .Iting rood crops out of these 
layings, I'hc yield of cocoons per 
]n0 (Mile My-ere disease-free lav- 
ings is -tit 1(1 1.5 Ihs and from 100 
ercss-hreed disease-freo layings is 55 
to 60 Ihs. There is every likelihood 
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Sepreaentations of the Sericulturiats presented to the Mr.mbcra of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghatta CinLe, on 2'Jtli, 


June, I'JdH —coiitd. 

Serial Names ol sericulturiats 

No. and their addresses. 


9. Mr. A. C. Mallikariunopp.”!, 
son of Mr. Chonnavoora- 
bhadrappa, Melur, Janga- 
. makote Hohli, Sidlaghatta 

Taluk. 


10. Mr. J. Krishna Uao, Secre¬ 
tary, Sericulturul Oo-opera- 
tive Society, Melur, Sidlu- 
ghatta Taluk (on bclialf of 
the members of the Society). 


Nature of lleprcsentation. 

of the industry dwindling if the 
protection granted by the Govorn- 
niunt of India is stopped at present, 
llenco, pr.ay that the protection 
may kindly be extended for at least 
another ten years and thu.s help the 
raiyats w'ho are mainly depending 
upon this industry. 

Sericulture is practised from a very 
long time in this village. It is a 
subsidiary industry to Agriculture. 
Has got experience of this industry 
for .‘iO years. Is a roarer as well 
as a silk merchant. R.s. 50,000 
worth of silk was being exported 
from this village every month about 
20 years b.ack. The silk trade has 
considerably reduced due to tlio 
(simpetition from cheap imported 
foreign silks. There would he heavy 
loss to the sericulturists as well as 
silk merchants if tho present pro¬ 
tection granted to tho silk industry 
by the Government of India is with¬ 
drawn. Hence, prays that tho 
prot«!tion may kindly be continued 
I ill the industry improves, i c., at 
least for ll) yours. 

The Society was started on 3rd May, 
1030. with tho idea of helping tho 
.seiienlturisls of the locality. The 
Government of Mysore, with a view 
to arrange for adequate supply of 
disease-free layings have encourage'd 
the .starting of aided graiiiage.s by 
supplying the required appliances 
for :v grainage at a conces.siou rain 
and h\ granting bonu.s on the lay¬ 
ings prepared in the aided graiii- 
agi's, as .1 re.sult of which it has 
facilitated the sericulturiats to ob¬ 
tain good crops. The sericulturists 
are profited by roaring cross-breed 
layings. Tlic yield per IfiO pure 
Mysore layings is 'll) to 45 Ihs. of 
cocoons and yield per lOO eross- 
brecd layings is 65 to 60 lbs. As a 
result tho area under mulberry; 
cultivation in this area is increasing 
day by day. The staff of the Seri- 
cultural Department visit the rear¬ 
ing houses of the raiyafs, inspect 
their crops and give them timely 
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Bepre.sentationx of the Sericvlturints presented to the. Members of the 
Indian Tariff Hoard during their visit to Sidlaghntta Circle, on Si'Jth 
J une, VJdS —contd. 

Serial Names of soriculturista , , „ , 

No. and their addresses. Nature of Representation. 

instructions in regard to the im¬ 
proved methods of rearing. There 
are at present, 3d meinber.s, in this 
Society, with a share capital of 
Rs. 154-2 and a Reserve Fund of over 
Rs. 300. So fur, the Society has 
prepared and distributed 492,102 
diseaso-free layings of Mysore, Race 
and 73.3,123 disease-free layings of 
croas-hreed race. The economic ad¬ 
vantages of rearing cio.ss-hreed eggs 
is re.alised hy the raiyats and its 
use is becoming very popular. Tho 
industry is cncoui aged by tho assist¬ 
ance of the Mysore Serirultural 
Department on tho one hand and 
by the protective duties imposed so 
fur by the Government of India on 
the other. If the present protective 
duties are discontinued, tho econo¬ 
mic position of the raiyats engagwl 
in the Sericultural industry will be 
hard hit and time may coino when 
they will have to give up the in¬ 
dustry. Hence, prays for the con¬ 
tinuation of the present protection 
for 15-20 years more to come, by 
which time tho industry becomes 
well established and tho sorimiltu- 
risis are bcnclitted. 

11. Mr. K. Narayan-sswamy, From a long time since Sericulture 

Molur, Jangamnkoto Hohli, has been a primary occupation in 

Sidlagh.Ttta Tank (on behalf this village. Owing to tho com- 

of the Congress Committee petilion of foreign silks, tho market 
of Melur Village, Sidla- for indigenous silk w.a.s becoming 
ghatta Taluk). gradually dull. But after the im¬ 

position of the protective duties 
by the Government of India, the 
position of the indigenous industry 
is slowly improving and is promis¬ 
ing of further improvement. We 
deeply regret to note that the time 
has come when tho present prote<-- 
tion pi nod is soon coming to a close. 
The clas.s of people whose occupation 
in life i.s sericulture Is uneducated; 
as such, it is oxtromely difficult to 
persuade' them to take up and train 
themselves for a new CKciipation. 
Hence, prays for an increased pro¬ 
tection for some moro time to conio 
which will enable the Mysore sei iciil- 
turists to further improve their work 
and he in a posilion to compete 
with tho foreign silks in the market. 
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liepreientaiions of the SirictiUurists i)resented to the Mevil'crs of the 


Indian Tariff Hoard daring thei 
June, 1038 —cx)utd. 

Serial Names, of soriculturists 

No. and their addresiscs. 


12. Mr. M. Laksliminuray.'iii.'i 
llao, Village Pauchayet 
Chairman, Melur, J.anga- 
inakote Uohli, Sidlaghatta 
Taluk (on behalf of the 
sericulturiBts). 


viuit to SidUighatta Circle, on 20th 


Nature of Representation. 


Tlio village con.sisls of about 250 houses 
with a, po])ulation of over 1,000. 
Sericulture has been the important 
occupation for thc.se people from a 
number of years past. Formerly, 
the use of Mysore eggs was popular 
and the yield per lUU disoase-froe 
layings was 40-16 lbs. Rut, at pre¬ 
sent the introduction of the cross¬ 
breed layings has beeii giving a 
higher yield from 05 to 60 lbs. per 
100 disense-free layings. Besides, 
the rearing j)eriod of Mysore ruco 
extends over a period of about 
one month, while the rearing 
period of eross-hreed layings 
i.s 24 to 26 d.iys. The in¬ 
creased y’icld per 100 dise.i-se-froo 
layings and the reduction in the 
rearing period have been two beno- 
fieial factors in the present state 
of the industry as compared with the 
former state of the industry. 

Since a few years, the imports of 
foreign silks to our country and 
their low selling iiricos have been 
the causes for not getting a fair 
price for our jjroducts and the 
losses Kustaiued thereby. Athough 
a good return .and profit aro not 
to be still h.id, the industry is be¬ 
ing continued chiefly because of 
the present protection. Our occu¬ 
pation is a littio bright bec.au.se of 
the existing protection and because 
of the distribution of the diseaae- 
free cross-breed layings by the Gov¬ 
ernment and aided grainages in 
Melur, Sidlaghattii and V^adigena- 
halli. If the prosent protective 
duties aro withdrawn, the industry 
will completely dwindle and tho 
raiyats will be put to a terrible 
hardship without a means of liveli¬ 
hood. Hence, pray for tho conti- 
nuancR of tho pre.sent protection 
until the industry is well established 
in tho State which may require an¬ 
other 20 years at least, by which 
time the industry will bo placed on 
a sound and permanent basis and 
will provide n fair means of liveli¬ 
hood to tlio poor raiyats. 
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Bepreai’ntulinns of the Sc.rir.uUurhts presenlfAl to the MemhcTS of the 
Indian TuriH Hoard during their vixit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 2'Jth 


June, VJdS —toiitd. 

Serial Names of soriculturists 

No. and their addre-ssos. 

13. Vadigenahalli Muniswa.- 
muppa, Handigiiala, Sidla- 
ghatta Taluk. 


14. Mr. S. Hampaiya, President, 
Sericulturul Co-operative 
Society, Sidlaghatta fon he- 
Lalf of the nicnibers of the 
Society). 


Nature of Repre.sentation. 

The people of the village have been 
practising sericulture from a num¬ 
ber of years. Hut, since 7-8 years, 
the competition from the C'hine.se 
and Japanese silks, reduced con¬ 
siderably, the selling prices of 
Mysore silk and those engaged in 
the industry sustained terrible 
I0S.SCS. Finally, they hud to give 
up the industry. Since these four 
years during which protection is in 
force they have been encouraged 
again to replant mulberry both on 
tho bush and tree systems. The 
initial cost of planting mulberry 
and the reeurrings esasts are both 
high. If protection is stopped at 
this initial stage of recovery, the 
industry will be doomed to perish. 
Hence, pray for an increased lor 
a further period of 15 years. 

•Soriculture has been the occupation 
of a number of people in Mysore. 
There are a good numoor of families 
whoso primary ixcupation in life is 
sericulture. On account of the 
largo imports of raw silk from 
foreign countries and their low sel¬ 
ling prices fair prices for tho pure 
and line Mysore silk was not to bo 
obtained in tho market. Tho 
amount of lo.ss incurri'd by those 
connected with tho industry was 
threatening tho very existence of 
soriculture in Mysore. The Mysore 
scriciiHurists aro decjily grateful to 
tho Government of India for having 
granted protection at such a criti¬ 
cal porioil. 'Within this period of 
protection, the My.soro sericulturists 
have attempted to reduce the costs 
of production of silk and face the 
competition of foreign silks. Tho 
Government of Mysore have also 
provided many facilities to the in¬ 
dustry during this period. The pro¬ 
duction and distribution of higher 
and quicker yielding cross-breed 
disease-free layings has been increas¬ 
ed by increasing tho number of Gov- 
oriunent and aided grainages. With 
the co-operative efforts of tho Gov- 
orument and tho raiyats there is a 
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Eepresentaiiont of the Sericultwiats presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 2'Jlh 


June, 193S —contd. 

Serial Names of serieulturista 

No. and their addresses. 


16. Mr. D. Aswallianarnyana 
Setty, Vicc-Presideut, Sidla¬ 
ghatta Town Miiiiicipulity 
ond silk merchant (.on be¬ 
half of the serioiilturists of 
SidUghatta Town). 


Nature of Representation. 

fond hope that an organisation 
which is able to meet the entire 
demand of cross-breed layings will 
soon be est.ahlishcd. In the present 
state of aflairs all the members of 
a family have to work but the re¬ 
turn for their labour is nut enough 
to maintain them. Before protec¬ 
tive period the jiosition of the silk 
industry was one of doubt but after 
the event of the protective duties 
about 50 jier cent, of this doubt i.s 
best. If the present protection is 
withdrawn the selling prices of 
foreign silks become cheaper still 
and the My.sore Scricnitural In¬ 
dustry which is still recovering shall 
be o.\posed to a grave risk. Honce, 
prays for the extension of the pro¬ 
tection period for another 10 years 
by which time efforts will be made 
to improve the industry on the 
most modern lines, reduce the cost 
of production and to fare and with¬ 
stand tho foreign competitun. 

Sericulture ha.s been the chief occu¬ 
pation of more th.an 75 per cent, 
of the rniyat population both in 
this town and the suburbs. Owing 
to the comjietition of the Chinese 
and .Japanese silk.s, the market for 
the My.sore silk gradually declined 
and there was oven tho fear of its 
oxtiiiction. Tlic protective duties 
which came into force at this period 
aided the recovery of the industry 
once again. During the Khort 
interval of protective period it was 
not possible to effect substantial 
changes in mulberry cultivation 
ond silkworm roaring, for the eco¬ 
nomic position of the rniyat was 
very bad and the prices for food- 
stufl's fell. Tho finances of the 
raiyat did not permit of spending 
even little aimnunts over the im- 
jiroveiiients. But certain improve¬ 
ments were effected in tho reeling 
methods as a result of which tho 
prominent place held by tho 
Kpmpanah.ani silk is now taken by 
the .Sidlaghatta town silk. At 
present neither mulberry cultiva- 
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HepTe3eiitut'wn$ of the Sericulturists presented to the MemJiers of the 
Indian Tariff Board daring their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 20th 


June, lOSH —contd. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

Nu. aud their addresses. 


16. Mr. Muniswamiah, son of 
Muddappa Thimmappa, 
Nandi Uobli, Chikball.'v- 
pur Taluk (on behalf of the 
sericulturists of Andarla- 
halli village). 


Nature of Representation. 

tion or silkworm rearing is profit¬ 
able to the ryot except that tliero 
is some occupation in life to the 
members of a tamily. If the return 
on such family labour is taken into 
account, it will be seen that is 
not paying the ryot. If 15-20 years 
of time is given tangible results can 
be shown both in mulberry culti¬ 
vation and silkworm rearing. Since 
the imposition of tho protective 
duty, tho ryots have given up 
rearing tho pure Mysore race worms 
aud have taken up to rearing of 
cross-broed race* discovered by the 
Serieultural Department. Further 
the use of unc.xaiuinud seed has con¬ 
siderably fallen down and the 
examined seed issued the Depart¬ 
ment has bocomo very popular 
among the ryots. As a result all 
the crops in a year are harvested 
successfully. During the course of 
another 1^20 years, the ryots will 
eagerly adoiit tho improvements 
found out and suggested by tho 
Department increase tho yielcls two¬ 
fold, and be in n position to com¬ 
pete with the foreign silks. To 
achieve this end, the present rate 
of protection should not only be 
('ontinuod for another 15-20 years 
but also, should be increusod. 

Tho village consists of about 1(X) 
house.s with a population of 600. A 
good majority of the total popula¬ 
tion is engaged in serieultural work. 
In spiU' of certain advantages of 
the protection during these 5 years 
the cost of maintenance of an acre 
of garden will be about Rs. 2.‘10 and 
the yield about Rs. 225. The rear¬ 
ing of silkworms and harvest of 
cocoons is not at all paying. We 
do not employ paid labour, but the 
inomhcr.s of the family carry on tho 
work. Since there no cash pay¬ 
ment to 1)0 made and tho return is 
all enjoyed by the family alone tho 
industry is being pursued. It is 
impossible to conduct the work with 
paid labour. Bosidee the soricul- 
tural industry is one of ancient 
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Jiepresenfattons of the Scrii'-ulturists j)r«»scnted to the. Memhers of the 
Indian Tariff Board durinu ttieir visit to Bidlaohalta Circle, on 2'Jtk 


June, lUdS —coiitd. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 


17. Ifr. G. Narayana Reddy, 
Aided Oraiiicor, Gidnahalli, 
Chikballapur Taluk. 


18. Mr. Malipapiab on behalf of 
the seneuiturists of Ynlla- 
halli village, Nandi Hobli, 
Chikballapur Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

origin and is passed on from father 
to son sinee a tow generations. 
TTii.s IS ono of the reasons why the 
industry i.s being pursued. Prays 
for an increased iiroti.'ction to conti- 
mio tor at least 15 years to come. 

10 or 12 years ago ho was propiiring 
only pure Mysore race eggs. Alter 
a course of tew years, when he 
prepared a largo quantity of Mysore 
and eross-breed layings he was on- 
rollud as an aided Graineur, in the 
year PJdO. Tbero is a gradual in- 
croaso in production in this year 
and eousesiueutly the inulbcriy culti¬ 
vation is being imfiroved. If the 
.same trend is kept up for auothei 
15 years tbo eeonomic position of 
tho scrieulturist tan be improved. 
He requires a furtberance of tbo 
protoetion lor lliut period. During 
tho present short period it was not 
possible to elfeet ebangos in the cost-s 
of production because of the tiuaii- 
cial stringency and full in tho 
prices of loodstulfs. Thore is no 
doiiht in being ablo to coiupete with 
tbo foreign silks in about 15 years 
time it tho present protection is 
continued lor that period. 

Sericulture has boeii tho chief siource 
of their livelihood from a very long 
tin.c. Owing lo the (.•ompetition of 
foreign silks which began 7-8 years 
ago the prices for Mysore .silk gra¬ 
dually fell, and us a rekult of this 
the ryots had to sustain loss. At 
a certain stage it was impossible for 
the ryot to ooutiuue the iudustiy. 
lloiico all the mulberry was up¬ 
rooted. But tour years ago when 
tho protective duties were imposed 
on loroign silk the ryots again took 
up Ihii work on hand with u fund 
hope tliat the. uiarkcL for their raw 
material might imiuove. In laet 
they aro not fur disappointed in 
llieir e.xpHction. TTio stage is criti¬ 
cal. If tho present proteelioii is 
laiiitinned lor at least another 15 
years chances aro lo pmsli forward 
the industry, inereaso iu all its 
aspeets of Work and improve tbo 
economic position of tlio ryot. 
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lieprexcnintivnn of the 

Imiian Tariff Board dwring 
June, lOJS —coutd. 

Serial Nainca of aoriculturisls 

No. and their addressos. 


19. Mr. G. R. Hanuinappa, 
Chairman, Village I’anclia- 
yet, Gidnahalli, Nandi 
Hobli, Cliikbullapur I'nluk 
(on behalf of the aericul- 
turlstb in lila village). 


20. Mr. Nanj'egowda, ton of 
Kunge Gowda, Varadalialli, 
Numli Ilobli, Chikballa- 
pur Taluk. 


presented to the Members of the. 
to Sidlaghulta Circle, on J'Jih 


Nature of lloprcsentation. 

Otherwise the result will be extinc- 
tiou of tho industry and hardship 
to a number of poor ryots. Heiico 
prays to assist in tho .stabilisation 
and improvement of the industry 
to enhaneo tJio piesout rate of pro¬ 
tection and extend the proteetion 
jieriod for another Id years. 

He has 20 years of experience in tlie 
industry inasmuch us htj was rear¬ 
ing silkworms and carrying on 
trade with (smoous. Sericulture has 
been an occupation from a very 
long time to tiie ryots of that vil¬ 
lage, to a few it is a subsidiary 
occupation and to a majority it is 
a primary one. Id years ago his 
averago earnings per month wero 
about Ks. duo but to-day he is 
working at a tremendous loss. 
Kvorsinco duties were imposed on 
foreign silk.s, the industry is being 
pursued witliout profit but only with 
u certain amount of return to tlie 
labour of tho family. We regret 
very much to hoar that even this 
csinces-sion will soon terminate. The 
re.sulls of sucii a .state of ahuirs 
will bo tJie comipJetc cessation of 
tho bilk trade and a groat hard¬ 
ship to a number of poor villagers 
who aro m.aking a poor living out 
of it. Hence jirays for an exten¬ 
sion ol protection for over 10 years 
until the My.so re industry becomes 
safe and .sound. 

The village coiisi.sts of 26 houses with 
180 families. The only means tor 
all tliesu families is scriculliiro. 
Kince protection was granted 6 
years ago their economic pn.sition is 
one ot not much of los-s. Tho intro¬ 
duction of cross-breeds eggs has 
been another blessing on them in¬ 
asmuch a.s that the rearing jieriod 
is reduced to 2d days and average 
yield has iniTOased to GO ihs. per 
KXI ilisea,se-fr(;(' laying.s. Ilogrets 
to note that tlie pre.seiit protection 
will stop. If that ho the case tho 
iiidu.stry completely dies and their 
living become.s ditficult, Henco 
prays for an enhanceiiient of tho 
existing duty and extension of the 
period for uuotlior Id years. 


SericuUuri.sts 

their visit 
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Kepresentai'ions of the Scrirultvri3t.i presented to the Memhers of the 
Indian Tariff Board dartnij their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 2'Jth 
June, VJdS —coiitd. 


Serial Names of sericultiirists 

No. and their addresses. 


Nature of llepresentatiou. 


21. Mr. Lukshmiah, son of 
Devappa, Thuudrainarada- 
halli, Ghikhallapur TuIur 
(on behalf of the serieul- 
lurists). 


22, Messrs. Srcckanliah. Shan- 
boge, Obaunaiajappa, 

Patel, SoiiiicgoM'da, V. P. 
Chairman, on tH.haif of the 
ryots ill Pattrenalialli, 

Cbikbullapur. 


Although the industry is being pur¬ 
sued, even after the introduction 
of protection, they could overcome 
the loss. The maintenance of an 
acre of mulberry garden will cost 
between 11s. 520 to H.s. 525. The 
output will be lla. 52.5 to Jl.s. .530. 
Kven if silkworm roarings are con¬ 
ducted the.v are not prolited. 'J'iie 
family entirely does the work. If 
(raid labour is employed tlie occu¬ 
pation shall havo to be given up. 
The industry is continued on ac¬ 
count ol its tradition. Since these 
5 years they arc rearing cross-breed 
eggs and getting more yields. If 
further protection is granted they 
will use more manure to their 
gardens, and increase tlie yield of 
leaf per acre. The village consists 
of ,30 houses of which 25 families of 
25 huu.ses depend upon this in- 
diisir.y. 6fK) people in the village 
are maintaining themselves chielly 
from roaring silkworms. Prays for 
the imposition of an increased pro- 
tei-tivo duty for at least 1.5 years. 

Soriciilturo is a suKsidiary occupation 
to agriculture. The village consists 
of l(i() houses with a population of 
510 people. All of them depend 
only on Sericulture for their liveli¬ 
hood. The gradually fall in tho 
prices of silk since 7-8 years also 
reduced gradually the number of 
people depending on it so that at 
present there are only 7-8 families 
still engaged in tho industry. The 
others have given up Sericulture 
and took up other occupation. Hut 
this change has not bettered their 
condition, and they are only wait¬ 
ing to renew their old occupation. 
The introduction of examined seed 
has hestoivod certain benefits to tho 
sericulturishs, but this has not been 
the end all. If the ryots in Mysore 
should improve the present rate of 
duty should bo increased and tho 
period extended for over 10 years. 
Pray that their representation to 
be favourably considered. 
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UeirTcstntaiions of the Sericuliuritt* pretented to the Mcmhert of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit ti Channapatna Circle on 30th 


June, 1038. 

Serial Nunics of serioiilturists 

No. and ihcir addresises. 

Bidadi Area. 

1. Mr. Chabu Sab, Bidadi, 
Cioaopct Taluk. 


8. Seed Hearers of Bidadi Seed 
CampaigD .\rt>a, Bid.idi, 
Closopet Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 


Hus been engaged in Soricultiiro for 
more than about 20 years and 
about 6 to 7 families are producing 
seed cocoons. Since the decline in 
prices before tho August visit of 
tho Tariff Board during a 

large number of families gave up 
soricultiiro in this area as thoy 
wore not able to meet the expenses 
of mulberry cultivation even. But 
tho protection given after this re¬ 
vived the industry to a great ex¬ 
tent. Still the seed cocoons aro 
not sold at favourable rales in spite 
of tho iucrcaso in demand. This is 
duo to the lact that all the gardens 
ill this area arc irrigated and the 
e.vpcnscs ol cultivation is not 
lowered considerablj and rotjuirea 
(juite a long time. Hence pray 
that toeasurob be taken to give pro¬ 
tection. 

The area under mulberry has been 
reduced by more than half since 
tho .ieclino in prices of silk and 
during the latter part at 1937 again 
tiicro was an increase of about 50 
acres which is primarily due to the 
rise in prices for silk though for a 
short period. Now again the prices 
of cocoons, silk, etc., are steadily 
keeping low. 

The rearers of tliis area on an average 
lio.-isess only about 10 guutus of mul- 
hurry garden and great attention 
bus to be be.stowed in cultivation as 
the cocoons prodiicod arc sold only 
for breeding purposes e.xccpting a 
very small portion which is fit for 
only reeling. Jn spito _pf the in- 
cre.a.scd demand for seed coooons 
the prices are very uiiafvourahle for 
sale and which is primarily due to 
the cheap foreign .silk.s sold in tlie 
Tmlian market ag.iinst the indi¬ 
genous silk. The Department of 
Sericulture are giving free of cost 
disease-free eggs selected for pro¬ 
ducing seed cocoons and also in¬ 
structions every now and then as 
the officers inspect tho crops. Also 

56 
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Jiepr^^entations of the Sericuliurists prexenten to the ^f<■.mhers of the 
Indian Tariff Board daring their vitit to Channapatna Virde, on 30th 
June, 1938 —contd. 


Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and tLcii addresses. 

Jiidadi /Irecr-eontd. 


3. Mr. Rnnuaniutlii.ih, Hirc- 
lialli, Didadi lloLli, Close- 
pet Taluk. 


Clojcpet Area, 

1. Aided Grainour, ClusejKit 


Nature of Rcpresoutation. 

the a.ssistiirico is being given in find¬ 
ing market for the cocoons pro¬ 
duced. With nil this, are unablo 
to reap a favourable return and 
hence pray j)rotection be granted. 

Hus been enlisted a.s a registered seed 
rearer by the Department of Seri- 
eidture since 15 years. There wore 
si.v families who wer sericulturists 
in this village several years ago. 
And now it is reduced to two as 
the (iriccs for seed cocoons are so 
low chat the industry was given 
up by force. In spite of the ii'd 
given by the Dep.orlincnt [such as 
(i) Mi[iply 0 ) selected seed, (ii) 
tiiuel.v instructions for cultivation 
of mulberry ns well ns roarings 
w'ornis, (iii) disinfection of rearing 
houses when necessary and even 
tbe facilities to sell tho cocoons 
produced], arc unable to sell cocoons 
at a higher rate than As. VZ per 
l.OIH) cocoons, though tho demand 
for seed cocoons is steadily increas¬ 
ing. .411 the major crops are during 
summer and hence the cultivation 
expenses are not possible to lcs.scn. 
This they are attending to and they 
aro planting trees to bring down 
the cost of Icavc.s. This requires a 
cousiilcrable number of j’ears bonce 
pray protectiou at your hands till 
such time. 


Started that the Aided Grainage at 
C'loseppt with tho kind sanction of 
tho Department of .Scriirulturo in 
tho year 19.10, July and up to tho 
year 1931 was only preparing 
M ysore layings, later permission 
being granted to prepare F, eggs. 
Have been doing it to iny utmost 
ability to meet the demand in tho 
area schedulod for jurisdiction, tho 
total demand going up to four 
lakhs a year. During 1937-38 was 
iibio to prepare three lakhs after 
gradually building uj) work and 
inniroviug the quality of seed as is 
indicated by the harvest made. 
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Beprexentationf of the Sericulturuts presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board duriny their visit to Channapaina Circle, on SOtk 
June. I'JJiS —coutd. 


Soria! Wamos) of sericulturista 

Ko. aud tiieir addressos. 

Closcpet Area —oontd. 


2. Mr. Syed JaSar Sab, on be- 
balf of tbo aericultu^i^ta of 
Closopet. 


3. Soriculturists of Closcpet 

Taluk. 


^iaturo of Ropresentatiun, 

Several topes are already being plant¬ 
ed in this area and a few niore are 
to be pliiiiled ibis half year, so 
that the «)st of mulberry loaf may 
bo rodueed which forms about iSU 
per cent, of the cost of cocoons, 
takes at least lU years. Until such 
period at least l>ruy, proleeliou bo 
granted and Tariff raised on in> 
porled silks. 

82 families in Closepet (majority of 
them belong to Mohamadan com¬ 
munity) arc engaged in sericulturo. 
There are about 11 acres and 13 
guntas of mullierry garden in this 
town a’one. Many of the rearers 
possess only very small holdings 
ol garden. The increase in cocoon 
prices in 11*37 gave an impetus to 
o.stend ihis industry. But a low 
months later the prices went down 
and IS steadily declining. Hcnco 
tho enthusiasm also waned as a 
result of not getting tho proper 
return for all the troubles. The 
incrca.sed popularily of tho ['\ eg.'.s 
now supplied in larger batolies by 
the Government and Aided Cgrain- 
ages are due to the tact that a 
slightly more yield is got than in 
My.soro race and only to thi.s ex¬ 
tent the eosl.s of production aro 
reduced. Hence pray that protec¬ 
tion be granted iii.ii.cdlaLidy so that 
they may be able fo overcome tho 
unhealthy competition set upi in 
the market liy foieij^u silks. 

HO viliages making about G30 
families are seiii ultni ists in this 
Taluk and there are about C2U acres 
of mulberry garden. Bidadi urea 
is primarily producing seed cocoons 
and the rest of the Taluk only 
reeling cotoons. Ever since tho 
decline in pricics of silk tho industry 
is dwindling and in spite of tho 
recommendations ol the previous 
Tariff Board, 1hc protection given is 
inadoquate. Tlnmgh n.nre and mure 
cross-breed layings arc being used, 
tbo costs of production bavo not 
liecn considerably lowered as lo 
compote favonrably with tho foreign 

50 A 
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2{ti^rfi.ir.nfiitions oj fhi‘ Scricultnrists presented to the ^^emhers of the 
Induin Tillin' llnard during their visit to Chaiinuixitna Circle, on noth 


June, I'JJti —fontd. 

Serial Names of serimilturists 

No. and their a(ldrcs.ses. 

Closeprt drill—contld. 


4. Uoclcrs of (.-'losiipct/ town 


6. Soriculturists of Sunnana- 
halli village, Closepet Jlohli, 
Closopot Taluk. 


Channnpaina Iren. 

1 . Gulam IT ussnin Saliih, B.m- 
nikuppe, Closepet Taluk. 


2. Mr. K.alaiiingiali. \’Tf>lni- 
thigere. t'lusepoL Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

cheap silks. Mulberry trees will be 
planted on a large scale and the 
costs will be brought down consider¬ 
ably but requires 10-12 years. 
Until this, pray protection for a 
longer period than given at present. 

Thoro are about 20 reeling establish¬ 
ments with a total ot about 75 
charkas in this tou'n. 50 to 60 
thousand pounds of raw silk is 
produced and sold in the Bangalore 
market annually. Since 1936 tho 
prices of silk have gone down and 
We are unable to lind a market for 
the silk and hence put to great loss. 
This IS mainly due to tho large 
imports of silk to tlio Indian 
market which arc selling very cheap. 
Hence pray protection be inereiisi'd 
and for sulfieiently long term. 

There are 25 soriculturists in this vil¬ 
lage owning about 15 acres of mul¬ 
berry in ail. Are making avail of 
the assi.stance and immense help 
rendered by the Department of Seri¬ 
culture by way of purcha.sing only 
examined seed, by attending to 
timely instructions given during 
rearing worms, examination ot 
Worms, disinfection of rearing 
houses, etc. In spite of these the 
mam cost of locoon production, uiz., 
the cost of mulberry cultivation is 
not reduced at all. For this it 
lakes considor.ablc time and pray 
protection be granted till such 
period. 


Tho cocoon prices which wore as high 
as R«. 30 to I?s. 35 a m.iiind have 
gone so low, i.c., Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 that 
it is absolutely impo.ssihlo to keep 
them going in this industry. Un¬ 
less the cocoon prices go appro- 
ei.ably high, it is 1 utile to piir.sno 
the industry. This can only be 
brought about by raising the Tariff 
on imported silks. 

Out of about 45 families in this til¬ 
lage about 12 families including 5 
A. K. families are engaged in mul¬ 
berry cultivation and silkworm 
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Rtprc.icnfiifinns of the Serleuthirhi 
Indian Tnriff Tinard during then 
June, loss —contd. 

Serial Naincs of soriculturisls 

No, and their addresses. 

Channapatna A.ren — contd. 


3. Ilai 3 ’ats of MiidalahallidoJdi 


4. Aided Orainour and Sorieul- 
turi.sl.s of Thiiimia.sandra, 
Kankanhalli Talnk. 


6. Mr. Napa (Tcspado. Anjaiiii- 
pura. Clusepct Taluk. 


presented in the Members of the 
visit to Chnnnnpalna Circle, on SOth 


Nature of Representation. 

rearing. There are aliout 8 acres 
and 27 giinlas of niiilherrj- garden. 
Cocoon prices are gradually .sinking 
in recent scars so that the living 
has become so diiliiult for them, 
.Arc ii.siug only F, eggs supplied by 
tho Department of Sericulture and 
are glad to say that they have been 
benefiKul by it, though to a small 
extent. InsulScient di'iiiand for 
indigenous .silk, agaiii.st the compe¬ 
tition of cheap imported silks seem 
to be the main reason for the losses. 
Hence pray protection be granted. 

Are put to great hardship owing to 
the fall in prices of cocoons, and silk 
produced by them so that they have 
been actually tlcprived of their 
food. Meuce pray protection. 

Arc engaged in this industry since a 
few decades and have passed through 
the best period and have now come 
to the worst period in the progress 
of this industry. Have been able 
to rediKo the cost of cocoon and 
Caw silk to a little extent. But 
the cheap imported silks are selling 
lower than their silk in the Indian 
niaiket which •feprives them the 
benefits of this trade. Tho industry 
is almo.st on the verge of decline. 
Henco pray protortion. 

About 10 families are engaged in .sori- 
cultural industry in this village 
haying an area of II acres and G 
guntas under mulberry cultivation. 
Tho slight increasi; in prices of silk 
and cocoons during lfi.37 tempted 
them to e.xtend the iudusiry by 
phiiiling more mulberry. But tho 
iiicrea.so in prices was temporary 
and is now gradually the trade i.s 
declining. Hence the enthusiasm i.s 
also waning and putting them in 
a porilioiis slate. Since two years 
they have been using only cross¬ 
breed iliscase-free layings supplied 
by Government or .Aided Grainages 
only and find that they are actually 
get moro yield and hence redueo 
their expenditure by a little extent. 
But the riinuneration for their 
troubles is absolutely insuHieieiit to 
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Jieiirt'sentiitions vf the Hcriculturists presented ta the ilemhers of the 
Indi'in Tariff Hoard during their visit to Channapatna Cirde, on tiUth 
June, lyjii —could. 


Seriiil Nallies of scriculturists 

No. and tiieir uddroKsos. 


Nature of Representation. 


Chaimapatnu Area — vontd. 


6» Mr. Krisline Gowda, Patel, 
Achalu, ciosepet Xaluk. 


7. Mr. Afoliiilei'ii S:ib of 
Kjlmuliii, C'li)-i(‘i>ct Taluk. 


givo thorn a living owing to tlia 
steady fall in prices of silk which 
they presiiino is duo to tho che^p 
silk .Hid silk goods imported from 
China and Japan. So iiray that 
this competition ho put an end to 
by giving them suJlicient protection 
so that their silk linds a reasonable 
sale. 

23 families have been pursuing this 
cottage industry aud about 23 acres 
and 27 gunias are under mulberry 
culiivation. The area has slightly 
increa.sed since I'J.'kj owing to the 
cocoon prices going cousiderably 
higher, nut since Juno, 1937, tho 
prices have again gone down and 
tho fliietuation in prices uio prov¬ 
ing disastrous to tho industry. 
They tiud that their produce do not 
hud a ready market and hence com- 
pelhsl to sell it at most unremune- 
rativo prices. In spite of the u.so 
of cross-breed laying supplied by 
tho Government (iraiuiigos, and 
the higher yield they are harvest¬ 
ing their tiuancial position has not 
improved and tho industry is 
threatened with extinction. Tho 
tail in iiriccs of .silk may ho pri¬ 
marily due to tho dumping nt cheap 
foreign silks selling so cheap 
in the Indian market. I’ray that 
Tariff Hoard ag.ainst the imported 
be raised sufiiciently to give them 
protection. 

About twenty country charkas are 
belli, g worked in this village produ¬ 
cing on an average of about GO to 
W thousand lbs. of raw silk every 
year, all the silk being .sold in 
llangnloro market. Since 19-30 there 
is steady fall in price and their 
silks are .sold at a very low price. 
Apart from this they have not 
Ollier resource for their living and 
lieiici' they are unding it very dllfi- 
iiilt to .sell their good.s apainst tho 
cheap foreign silk. Hence pray on 
hehalf of the raiyats ot this village 
to give pr.oteetion and save them 
from this plight. 
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Bepre.fcntnf'wns of the Sericullurists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Beard during their visit to Channapatna Circle, on SOth 
June. 193S —contd. 


Serial Names of serioulturists 
No. and llioir nddres.sc8. 

Channapatna, Area rontd. 

8. Mesisrs. Mir Azeuznila and 
other.s of Channapatna. 


9. Air. Ssud SalanuiJIa, Silk 
and -Silk naste Mertlinnt, 
Cimnuaijutna. 


10. Mr. H. S. Siiryanarayann 
llao, Hunbanahalli, Chan¬ 
napatna Taluk. 


Nature of Kepresontation. 

Representing iSiat they are adopted 
to Silk Tndii.stry from the last T25 
years. They were running more 
than 1,000 charka.s in the town for 
silk reeling and that many Moham¬ 
medan families were mainly living 
ii|>on the indiistry. After the year 
19;10, they lost lakhs of jiipcos due 
to the trade depression of silk and 
eocooms and that there aro only 
about 100 eharkas running in the 
town now. Tho Department of 
Serieulturo have rendered mueh 
help for tho development of tho 
industry by starting aided grainnge 
and sui)plying ero.ss-breed disease- 
free layings which yield more silk. 
Ill the year 10.12-33, the Tariff 
Tlo.ard levied a .small amount of 
duty on the foreign silk and this 
did not help then, .as tho exists of 
the foreign silks were proportion¬ 
ately reduced in the market. 
Thereforo, they pray for tho levying 
of enhaneement of protection duty 
on tho foreign silk and thus protect 
them and tho silk industry in 
Mysore. 

Representing that he is a hereditory 
dealer in eoeooiis, silk and silk 
waste. That lii.s parents had 
amassed properties out of tho pro¬ 
fits ohiaiiicd ill the trade and that 
he is involved in indebtedness and 
lossing all tho properties one after 
other on account of tho keen com¬ 
petition of tho foreign silk with 
their silk in the market and that 
it takes a longer time to further 
reduee the cost of production of 
mulberry leaf by raising mulberry 
topes and praying to give sufficient 
proteitioii by levying suitable duty 
on the foreign silk imported to 
India. 

Representing that he is a silk mer¬ 
chant living in Hunsanohalli an 
important scricultural village. Ha 
advanci's moneys to his customers 
and purchase silk from them and 
sells tho silk through the commis¬ 
sion .•'gents at n.angalore. His silk 
is dwindled day and day due to the 
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Mepreseniationx of the Sericultvrists presented to the Memh'.rs of the 
Ind'uin Tariff Board durintj their visit to Channapatna Circle, on 30th 
June, 1033 —coutd. 


Serial Names of Bericultiirists 
No. aud their addreesea. 

Channapatna Area — contd. 


11. Represent.at ion of the serictil- 
turists ot Moledoddi, Chaii- 
napatna Taluk. 


12. Representations of the Seri- 
oultural Go-operative 

Society, Moledoddi, Chan- 
napatnn Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

scarcity of buyers of his silk outside 
on account of the sale of foreign 
silk at a cheaper price. During 
1!);17-.'18 ho jiurchascd about 9,4110 
seers of silk worth Rs. 21,51X) of 
which I,3(K) seers remain unsold, 
tho purchase value of uhich is 
Us. and that tho co.^t ot silk 

has conic down to Us. 2-4 a seer 
and that be would incur a heavy 
loss and that tlie.se conditions have 
not been in Ircriuenl in trade. If 
tho cost of production ot silk has 
to lie liirthcr reduced be s.tys that 
the cost of innlherry lo.af should 
come down and that would take a 
pretty long time to plant Topes and 
harvest tho yield of leaf. Tie also 
says that if the present protection 
duty thuuch inadequate had not 
been levied tho industry would have 
boon extinct and prays for levying 
a sullicient protection duty on tho 
foreign silk imported to India. 

Thorn arc 1,200 people in tliu village 
.and 40 acres under inullierry and 
produesi 00,000 lbs, of cocoons. 
The Uoaril levied a .small duty on 
the foreign silk after their visits 
five years nj'o and heljied them a 
little. Tho Oovcrimiont of Mysoro 
have inrre.ised tho number of 
grainages in the State and have 
enabled us to get eross-hroed layings 
wliieh yield more .silk at a little io-ss 
cost. But still, as the foreign silk 
price is in tho same level, their 
eilk cannot find a read,y sale in the 
market with prices, oven to tho 
level of their cost of production and 
pray that further protection duty 
may kindly he levied on llio foreign 
silk imported to India. 

The .'society was started in the year 
i92H-29 and tliey have given a state¬ 
ment of work dono. Tho Tariff 
Board after their visit to these 
places five years ago, they looked 
info the tundliions of the pl e-. s and 
arranged to levy a small protection 
duty which wa.s very small and did 
not practically give any relief to 
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RepresenUiiions of the Serirulturists presented to the. ^ttmhers of the 
Indian Tariff Hoard during their visit to Channapatna Circle, on 30th 
June, 19JS —coiitd. 


Serial Names oi sciiculturists 
No. and their addresses. 

Channapatna Area — contd. 


13. llcprosontationa of tbo seri- 
culturists of Hoiignur, 
Channapatna Taluk. 


14. Reproscutations of the seri- 
eultiirists of Sunnaghatta, 
Chaiiiiupatua Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

the sericulturists. It is not pos¬ 
sible to lower the rest of production 
of mulberry leaf immediately. They 
have neither demand nor a profit¬ 
able price for their silk and they 
are undergoing a continued loss in 
the industry. They pray for tha 
leviution of siiffwient protoctivo 
duty on tho foreign silk imported 
to India and thu.s save the silk 
industry in Mysore. 

There are ‘2‘dO houses in tho village 
with l.ofHi population, 40 acres 
under mulberry and C(J,0(K) lbs. yield 
of cocoons They represent that 
they have a very small pereentago 
of relief alter tho visit of the last 
Tariff Board and their levying a 
small amount of duty (ui foreign 
silk. Tho Govorniiient of Mysore 
have im'Tca.5(.>d tlie supply of cross¬ 
bred layings and have helped them 
to prodiirc a little more silk at a 
les.scr co.st of production and that 
in spito of all the.se aids they cannot 
find market for their cixioonB andl 
silk even at the rate of their cost 
of production .and hence they pray 
that the protective duty may be 
raised and extended fur some more 
years. 

There aro 50 houses in tlie villago 
with 5(X) population and 20 acres 
under mulboiry. Tlie yield of 
cocoons in the village' amounts to 
30,000 lbs. They represont that 
they have a very small percentage 
of relief after the visit of the last 
Tanlf Board and tlieir levying a 
small amount of duty on foreign 
bilk. Tho Government of Mysore 
have increased the supply of cross¬ 
breed layings and have helped them 
to produce a lilllo more silk at a 
le.s.ser cost of production and that 
in spito of all these aids tlu^y cannot 
find market for their cocoons and 
.silk even at the rate of their cost 
of production ami lioncu they pray 
that tho prolectivi^ duty may be 
raised and o.stoudcd for some more 
years. 
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liepresenlniions of the ,SfrjruJ<i/r».s/s presented to the Memhers of the 


Indian Tariff Jlonrd during their 
June, VJdS —c<)u(!ld. 

Sori:il NaiiU’s of Rcrioultiirists 
No. and tfiefr addro^'scs. 

Channa})ninu Aren —rnncld. 

35. Mr. M. tOiiiiiniipp.a Mo^pna- 
Lulli, Clianuupotna Tutiik. 


16. Mr. Thimmogowda of Ran- 
kalgera, Chanuap.atna 

Taluk. 


17. Sprlcnllnrists of Kiidlur, 
Ciiauiia[)utiia Taluk. 


visit to Channapitna Cirdc, on SOth 


Nature of llepresontation. 

Tliero are 10 nrre.R of land under mul¬ 
berry oultivution in the village. 
Tliere ar<' .'ll! families engaged in 
SerieiiUure and GjOlK) His. of eoeoona 
are being liarvcsteil. The Tariff 
Hoard after their visit in 1032 
levied a small amount of proteetivo 
duty on foreign silk, ovon then, it 
bus not been po.ssihlo to fetch the 
old price for their silk, and this 
is due to the large importation of 
foreign .silk. 'They have not been 
working even at a small profit al¬ 
though tho Department of Sericul¬ 
ture ha.s increased the number of 
grainages .and the supply of cross- 
bre<’d layings and praying for the 
grant of an adequate protective 
duty on tho foreign silk imported 
to India. 

There arc 157 houses in tho village 
with a po|ndation of 373, 49 acres 
under mulberry, 91 Rericnltiiri.sts 
and yield of cocoons being 25.01)0 
lbs lloprcsenting that they are 
working the industry at a loss, in 
spite of the small protection granted 
and praying to grant a higher rate 
of protcciive duty on tho foreign 
silk for some more years. 

Thoro arc 203 honscs and 1.579 popu¬ 
lation and 131 scricultnrists with 

• an annual production of 50,fHK) lbs. 
of ciKioons. There are 100 acres of 
mulberry cultivation. Represent- 
in.g that they arc working the in¬ 
dustry at a loss, in spite of tho 
small pniteetion granted .and pray¬ 
ing to grant n higher rate of pro¬ 
tective duty on the foreign silk for 
some more years. 


Eepresenfnfinns suhmifteil hg Mr. R. ilf. Endrappa, Vice President, 
Miimicipal Council, Vadigciihalli, on behalf of the niyots of Vadigcnhalhj 
town in Devanltallij taliih to the rnernhers of the Tariff Board, 

This town consists of 1,024 liviivg houses and the total numlier of popula¬ 
tion is T.ifitK). Fourteen families have undertaken the sericnltural industry 
as their siihsidiary occupation in this town. Tho area under Mnlhcrry is 
10 acres and 33 guntas as against S acres and 13 guntas in. the previous 
year and thereby tlie extent has heen increased to 2 acres and 2(' ganta.s. 
i too have boon) experieneed in tho particular industry for the la.st 10 years. 
I have arranged by means of Electrical Irrigation Pump for the cultivation 
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of Mulberry cuttings for about one acre of my own land. I am confident 
also in sayiiug that there would be still increase of Mulberry gardens in our 
Uuvn during the current year. It is an usual [rractite of cultivation in 
siipidying the water by means of aring pumps. 

Foi- cultivating one aero of land, the prob.able cost which is to be incurred 
is K«. IhO and the income p.v|)e(ted to be derived is Rs. 20.o. As the rayots 
are a.ssist( d by their own family people in this work, the additional espendi- 
turo being lessened the iiicumc and the expenditure will bo eipial. WiiciL 
accounting the value of work done by their own people it cun bo [.resumed 
totally that the rayots are incurriiig loss instead of getting good profit 
in consideration of tlieir work. 

ft was in vogue in this surroundings to rear only the Mysore Race Worms 
abi.ut 10 years back. Then for 100 disoase-lrr-e, layings, 10 to 4b [lounds 
of raw cocoons were bring harvested. After the year 1912, this practii o 
Ireing [int to an end, the system of roaring < ros.s-hns'd worms has become 
an existing [iractice widcli is now being eiivonragc'd liigldy. The layings 
being supplied by' Government and the aided grainages, after carefnl 
examination, it is totally observed that the raymts are highly benefited from 
rearing cross-breed worms. For 100 eros.s-hreed layings .50 to fiti pounds 
of r.aw cocoons are being produeod. There, is an aided grainngc in this town 
and many in surrounding villages. These aided grainages are snjipl.ving 
sufficient layings in time to tlie rayots. Lot of ineonveiences wore felt for 
want of sufficient encouragement and steady market in silk industry. When 
those grievances were brought to the kind notice of Government of Tndi.-v 
during the year lO.'U, ewer since there is given protection to this industry. 
In ca.se the protection that is beiiig given is slopped, there will bo every 
likelihood of this imluslry being dec'ayed. 

Hence 1 pray that the Government shall ho kind enough to eontinuo the 
eamo measures of protection that is being adopted .at, loa.st to au. extent 
of 10 years by which time the industry will bo iinprovecl. 

Ttepres^niaiion fram an Aided Gniuuur, Clonepci, dated the. SOth Jane 

ms. 

T, tbo undersigned. Aided Graiiu-ur, Closcpet, beg leave to bring tbo 
following facts for favour of your kind jicrusal and .sympathetic consideration. 

I started with the kind permission of tlio Department of .Serii ulturo, 
an. Aided Grainage, to manufacture M.vsore race and cross-breed diseiiso- 
free layings as pri'scribcd by tlie Department on .lOili July, I9.!0. 1 was 

trained in this branch for u pericKl of one year at Cliannapatna Govornuieiit 
G-rainnge. From 19.'10-o| to tlio end of 19;i:i-.'34, T confined my.self only to tbo 
preparation of Mysore disease-free layings. It is only in the year 19.14-,To, 
I was [lermitted to [ireiiarc rross-broed disoase-free layings for the use of 
my clients. My clistriliution is limited to the 12 villages in this taluk and 
its extent under miilbiTry cultivation comes to 250 neres. The demand for 
disease-free layings from my clients for the above area goes U|) to 4 lakli.s 
a year. 

Tho following brief statement indie.ates the progress of work done in my 
Aided Grainage, for the past 5 yoar.s. 

The following brief statement indicates the progress of work dono in iny 
Aided Grainage, for tho p.ast 5 years; — 


Year. 

Quantity of 

1). F. L. 
supplied. 

No. of rearers to 
whom n. F. L. 
suiijilied. 

No. of villages 
where 

D. F. L. were 
supplied. 

1913-^4 

9,192 

17 

8 

1931-.15 

28,186 

108 

11 

1915-.16 

88,421 

314 

12 

19.16-37 

162,87.1 

308 

17 

1937-38 

291,018 

714 

27 
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The following is a comparative bri<4 statement regarding tho average yield 
of cocoons for 100 D. F. L. of both Mysore und cross-l)reed races: — 


Year. 

Average yield 
for Mysore 

D. K. L. 

Aver.igo for cross 
breed. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

19.13-34 

.370 


19.')4-35 

33-0 

480 

193.5-36 

38-5 

62-5 

1936-37 

38-9 

,56-0 

1937-.38 

.38-2 

6G-5 


Due to the fnrt that the silk-worm rearers are gcttiiift a fairly good return 
as regards the yield of cocoons when compared with Mysore races—and tliia is 
the main reason for over inci-easin^; demand for < rosa-hrc-cd disease-free layings 
year by year—I have boon ntfompting t<> meet the entire demand of my 
clients. As T perceive, in spite of thi.s improvement, the cost of production 
has not minimised. It is entirely due to high cost of production of mulberry 
leaves wliich goes up to 80 per cent, of tho total cost of production of ra.w 
cocoons. To minimise the cost of production of mulberry loaves, wo h;ivo 
been impressed hy tho Departmental Officers, to grow mulberry trees in 
place of hush mulberry. A hegiunirtg lias already been: made and few 
mulberry plantations (topes) have .sprung up in this t.aliik and arrangements 
have already been made to plant few more plantations during the month 
of July, lO.TS, In my opinion. I think, it requires about 10 to 12 years 
to bring a vionsidcrahle area under tree mulberry, and it is then only we 
shall be in a position to bring down the cost of production of mulhorry 
leaves considoruhly. Until snob period, we shall not be and impossible to 
bo in n position to face tho unfair competition of any foreign silk that 
may bo imported into India. 

Therefore, T appeal to your sympathetic esmsidoration the above facts 
and redress our difficulties by imposiug enough tariff on silk and silk 
finished goods that may he imported into India, for .a period of about 
15 years and thus allay our present critical state of Silk Industry 
in these parts, and for which act of kindness, on your part, 1 shall be ever 
grateful and thankful to you sirs. 


llcpresentation from certain Aidctl (Irainevrx and .?friciilficn'.rf.s of Tim.inndrn 
in Kanhinhdli Tidiil; of Mysore State. 

We, the Aided Graineur and Sericulturists of Tims.andra, Kankanhalli 
Taluk, beg to bring to your kind notice the following grievances, requesting 
you to kindly redress them and relieve u.s of tlie present crisis in Silk 
Industry through which we have been p.sssing. 

Dear Sirs, we have been carrying on Silk Ttidiistry for the last 4 or 5 
Decades. Since tho past two or ihrce years wc liave been able to reduce 
the cost of production of Cocoons and Silk to a considerable extent; but 
owing to keen competition and dutrping of Daw Silk and finished goods from 
Japan and China, we have not Ijceii able to .sell our prnduoo at profitable 
rates. The prices have fallen down to a great <'\tenl. The industry is on 
the verge of decline, and we arc financi.ally hani hit on that account. 

Ilenco, we approach you, dear Sirs, with a humble, request to save us 
from the crisis and help us out by way of granting sufficient protection to 
the Silk Industry in our State. 

For which act of kindness and generosity, we will pray for your long 
life and prosperity. 
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Heprefentation from certnin faille Chitrkhn ovners of Channapaina, Myiore 
Stdte, doted the 30th June, 1038. 

Wc the Silk Olmika ownors of Cliann.ipatiia most humbly bog to bring 
tile following few linos for your kind ond sympntbotic response and early 
consideration. 

Sinc-e 125 yeans wo arc attached to this petty industry. In Channapatna 
more than 1,000 charkas were running. By tliis bn.siness 3,000 Muslims of 
the town and thousands of TTindu fiuiiilics of the Taluk were supported in 
earning their livelihood. Not only hero but througliont the state this 
industry was in flourishing condition up to tho year 1920, whoso statistical 
account you might have got from tho Department of Sericulture. Thanks 
to the Government of Mysore for having supported the llayots hv opening 
Sericulture Department by supporting the rearers by introducing aided 
gi'ainnge, giving them neces.sary instructions and showing new mothods of 
cross-breed cocoons. 

Now coming to our Silk Glmrk.i. Heeling condition, we bi>g to .state that 
after 1920th year in India, China and Japan silk imported in largo quanti¬ 
ties. On account of its importation and cheap prices we suffered a loss of 
lakhs of rupees. In tho year 1932-33 your learned Committee visited our state 
and levied a potty tax on the foreign silk. By this we expected that our 
industry would be siqiportod. But the foreigners again le.sscned tho prices. 
Sirs, now only 100 Silk Reeling Charkas running in tho town, but the 
business remains in loss. Thousands of Muslims owing to the loss and failing 
of this industr.v are remaining without work. 

Hence we request your honotirs to kindly redress our grievances by 
increasing the ta.x on the foreign goods. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Peiiracntdtion of Mr. fftjad ffolomuUa, f!i1k nnd .^ilk Waste Merchant, 
ChouiMtpntna, doted June, 1038. 

I am a hereditary dealer in Cocoons, .Silk and Silk Wa.sto, in Channai>ntna. 
In the olden days wluui the prii'e.s of silk were high, my p.arents had amassed 
properties .such as lands and houses in Channapatna. Now since the last 
C to 7 years the silk market has fallen down very much due to the dumping 
of foreign and artificial silk whidi are sold at a very low price, On account 
of this keen competition I am forced to sell my silk and silk waste .at a 
lower rate than my actual (sist of prmluclion, which not only made me a 
prey for indebtedness but also has made me to gradually lose my ance.stral 
properties one after the other. 

In order to produce cocoons at .still a lower rate, tho cocoon producers 
have to lower the cost of production of mullx'iry leaves, which will not ho 
possible until mulberry topes are raised. To raise topes, harve.st loaves from 
topes, it take.s a pretty long time, liko 10 years. 

Under these circumstances. I pray the levy of a prot«tivc duty on 
foreign silks imported into India for some more years, until wc can adjust 
ourselves to lower the cost of production of mulberry leaves. 

Itepresmtatinn nf Mr. ft. S. fluryannrayiinn linn, Silk Mrrrhont, Channajmtna 
Taluk, Jlunusanohcdli, doted the 30th June, 1038. 

I am a Silk merchant. I live in TTunsasanahalli, an Important Sericul- 
tural Village in Oliannapatna Taluk. I am dealing in Raw Silk. I i)urcbase 
silk for cash from my customers to whom I have advanced moneys and send 
it to commission agents at Bangaloro for sale. Tla^ sales are dwindling 
day by day because there are no buyers from outside, owing to the avail¬ 
ability of cheaper and well reeled silk from China and Ja))aii. During tho 
yojir 1937-38 I ptircha.sed about 9,-190 seers of raw silk costing about 
Rs. 24.,500 of which 1,300 seers of silk remain unsold, the purchase value 
being Rs. 3,900, Now the rates have declined to Rs. 2-4 per seer resulting 
in a heavy loss. These conditions liavo been not infrequent in the Trade. 
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The cost of production may be effectively reduced by planting mulberry 
topes only, as tlio cost of leaf foiuis the greator part of tbo cost of cocoons. 

Mow 95 per cent, of the mulberry garden aie bush gardens. Our Serioul- 
turists aro very poor and at this stage they do not got even sufficient returns 
for their labour. 

Mulberry tope.s will begin to yield well only in about 10 years. It is, 
therefore, a mutter of time. To enable ua to reduce the cost of production 
of silk, 1 pray Lliat a suffieiout and Inghcr protection bo kindly granlod. 
Tho Tariffs which have been already levied ou imported silk is not at all 
sufficient and foreign coini)etition is gaining. At this rate we are unable 
to face the Foreign competition. Had this jirotection, tliough inadequate, 
not been levied our industry would have been extinct by now. 

I request to kindly consider and recommond to the Government of India 
tbo levy of a higher Tariff on the F'oreign imported silk, thereby protecting 
our Sericultural Industry. 


(3) Latter Ko. ('amp I:'!!, dated the £7thl'J8th July, HISS, from the 
Superintendent of Serieulture in Myaorc. 

I h.ivo the honour to enclose herewith replies received from tho following 
gentlemen regarding the General (Juostionnairo issueil by the Indian Tariff' 
lloard. The replies arc in Kannada and 1 eni lose tour copies of the rough 
translation in English also. 

Tho receipt of tho same may kindly lie acknowledged. 

1. Mr. G. M'arayaua lUddy, Aided Giainour, Gulnahalli, Cliicklmllapur 
Taluk. 

2. Mr, M, Sliankarnppa, Aided Craincur, Mallahalli, Sidlaghutta Taluk, 

3. Messrs. D. Aswatha Narauaiya and 11. Syed Hussain JIahib, 
Bidlughatta. 

4. Mr. Abdul Jabbar, Heeler, Kaiwara, Chintaiuani Taluk. 

lleplien of Mr. G. N/irayana Heddi, Aided Graineur, Gidniihnlli, 
(’hikkahallapur Taluk, to the (ie.neial (Jue.attonnaire. iasued hy the Tariff 
Hoard. 

1. Soriculturo is subsidiary to .Agriculture. 

The area under mulberry in my village was 15 meres and 6 guntas in 
1933-3'! and 26 acres and 20 guiit.is in 1937-38. 

26 FamilioB out of 30 tamiiie.s in my village are scriculturists. 

2. Sericultnro is divided into three parts: — 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing. 

(2) Reeling. 

(3) Marketing. 

The silkworm rearer requires voi-y little capital and whatever money he 
wants, ho borrows from the reeler. Alinosi all the item.s of work are attended 
to by tbo members e£ the family. 

3. Yield of cocoons and value in iny village is noted below; — 


Cocoons in units 
of 8 lbs. 

1933-34 . 6,280 

1937-38 . 16,960 

4. Tho period of rearing is noted below; — 

(1) Mysore race. 

(2) Chinese and Japanese 

(3) Cross-breeds. 


Value. 

Rs. 

1,440 

6,545 


Days. Days. 
30 to 32 
24 „ 26 
23 „ 27 
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6. Most of tha serioulturists in my area rear cross-breeds. They have 
to roar Pure My.sore race wlieti tliey cannot t;et .a sufficient .supply of cros.s- 
breed layinj^s. A few aolected .sericnlturists rear Pure Foreign races tor 
seed issued by Government grainages for producing seerl ccx'oons only. 

6. No separate rearing bouses arc built. A portion of the dwelling house 
is utilised for roaring worms. Vcntilalioii has been improved by providing 
windows and flooring has been improved to prevent du.st. Mostly examined 
seed is used for roaring. 

The cost of appliances reejuired for roaring ono oz. of seed is noted 
below: — 


Applicanoea. 

Cost. 

Period for whioU 
it lasts. 



Rb. a. 



1. 

Stand—1 .... 

8 0 

4 

to 6 years. 

2. 

Trays—15 .... 

7 8 

2 

>. 3 u 

3- 

Knife—1 .... 

0 12 

1 

„ 2 „ 

4. 

Chopping board—1 

1 0 

2 

4 

,? ^ ft 

6. 

Gnnny bags—2 . 

0 12 

1 

year. 

6. 

Lamp .... 

0 4 

1 

month. 

7. 

Stone supports for stand — 





4. 

2 0 

Long time. 

8. 

Rat trap .... 

0 4 

3 years. 

9. 

Knifu holder—1. 

0 12 

2 

to 4 years. 


Total 

21 4 




Chandrikes aro usually got on hire when required. 


Race of worms. Roaring period. 

Days. Days. 

7. 1. Mysore ... 30 to 32 


2. Cross-breed . . . 23 ,, 27 

3. Chinese and Jap.ancse . 24 ,, 20 


No. of ooroons. 

per lb. 

550 to 050 
400 ,, ,500 
400 „ 000 


8. During the la.st four or five years, the ryots have been increasing the 
use of cross-briu'd seed and exauuned seed. As a result tbo loss of crops 
duo to bad si'cd baa Ireen minimised. The yield of cocoons per 100 layings 
has been increased from 30 to 35 Itis. to .50 tsi 00 lbs. by using cross-breeds. 

0. Tbo use of cru.s.s-brepcl hayings is on the inereaso, 

The Mysore eornnn.s required for preparing cross-breed layings are 
obtained from reiuited .sued rentres in Mysore wbero the Government has 
Bystematised the work of seed rearers. Tbo e.xamimd layings ro(|Uired by 
these .selected seed rearers are given freo of cost by Government grainagea. 

The seleicted seed roarers ot Pure F’oreign races aie also given disease- 
free layiugs free of cost. The cocoons of tbo puro foreign race.s are bought 
by Govornmont and aided grainages for seed ijurposes only. 
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The cost of producing oiio oz. of seed in my Aided Grainage is noted 
below: — 


Year. 


Cost of prodocing 
oue oZ. of seed. 

Sale price 


Hh. 

A. P. 

Rh. a. p. 

1933-34 . 

. . 0 14 0 (Pure Mysore) 

0 11 3 

1934-35 . 

1 

4 9 (Cross-breed) 

16 0 

1935-36 . 

1 

4 10 

16 6 

1936-37 . 

1 

4 10 

1 6 6 

1937-38 

1 

4 10 

1 6 6 


10. There is no legislation yet. Rut the sorioultnri.sts have realised the 
advantages of using cxainiiied seed and arc aii.xiuus to go in lor diseicse-free 
luyiug.s only. The question of passing .a regulation is engaging attention. 

11. Mullivoltincs only, 0 crops in a year. 40 to 45,000 worms in one 
ounce of seed. I note lielow the quantity of disenso-frec layings prepared 
in my aided grainage during the last five yeais: — 


Year, 

Pure Mysore 
layings. 

Cross-breed 

layings. 

No. of 
ounces. 

1933-.34 

263,699 

... 

1,883 

1934-35 . 

125,423 

24,496 

1,070 

19.35-30 . 

. 17,071 

316,852 

2,391 

1936-37 

3(),.5ijO 

OU.tklO 

2,465 

1937-38 . 

22,350 

421,809 

3,165 


12. Government import foreign race seed, make them hutch like multi- 
voltince by artifieiai methods and supply to the selected rearers such seed 
suited to sca.sonal conditions for producing .seed cocotms. 

10. The method of work in my grainage i.s tlio sumo as in Government 
gruiuages. The method i.s deserits'd in detail. 

14. As the serii'ulturist.s are using more ami more of examined seed only 
the loss of crops due to had seed is being reduco<l year by year. The loss 
of worms during rearing is also being rcilueed. The supply of examined 
seed from Government and aided graiiiages i.s being increased year by year. 
The sericultnrists arc gradually adopting the improved methods of rearing 
suggested by the Government, 

15. The worm.s are fed on mulberry leaves only. Mulberry is grown on 
the roarer’s own land. There is no instance of any roarer depending upon 
pureluLsed loaves only for eondiietiug roarings. 

The cost of planting one acre of bush mulberry (deep well irrigated) is 
noted below: — 

Ra. A. 


1. Digging.30 0 

2. Levelling ........ 40 

3. Manure.32 0 

4. Transport and manuring.6 0 

6. Preparing lines for planting .... 14 

6. Cost of cuttings..35 0 

7. Preparing nursery.3 0 

and 

Planting.SO 

8. Watering.22 0 


Total 


136 4 
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Annual recurring expenditure per acre o] bush mulberry. 

Ra. A. 


1. Land revenue • . . x • > • 4 0 

2. Digging 16 0 

3. Pruning 60 

4 . Manure.SO 0 

6. Manuring, etc, . , y . , . , 6 0 

6. Weeding . ^ . 18 

7. Irrigation.70 0 

8. Appliances for irrigation.16 0 

0. Miscollaneuus ...... 60 


Total . 152 8 


The bushes lust from 15 to 18 years. Si.v crops are harvested. The 
total yield of loaf is about 12,000 ihs. at the rate, of 2,000 lbs. per crop. 

About 1,2(X) lbs. (with stem) are required to rear an oum-e of seed. 
The cost is Rs. 15-4. 

16. (a) The raising of mulberry trees and the use of groundnut cake and 
ammonium sulphate are being advocated. Many people are installing electric 
pumps for irrigation purposes. 

(b) Though 1 have planted a mulberry tope I have not got full experience 
of the same as the trees arc still very young. 

17. (1) The cost of loJivos to the bivcder of worms is the amount spent on 
mulberry cultivation and is about one rupee for 80 lbs. Mulberry leaves are 
not grown for sale only. 

(2) Expenditure and receipts from mulberry and sugarcane. 


Year. 

Mulberry 

Expeniliture, 

Prolsvblo 

receipts. 

Sugarcane 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 


Rs. 

Rb. a. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34 . 

152 

108 12 

170 

180 

1934-35 . 

102 

168 12 

170 

180 

19.‘V>-3a . 

1.52 

168 12 

170 

180 

1936-37 

162 

168 12 

170 

185 

1937-38 . 

152 

168 12 

170 

185 


18. No change in position. 

19. It is possible to reduce costs by using better manures, by using 
seedlings for bushes, by raising mulberry trees and by rearing cross-broeu 
worms. 

21. The yield per ox. of eross-hreed .seed is from 80 to 90 lbs. and from 
an acre of bir.-h mulberry per year from 800 to 900 lbs. multivoltines. It 
was difficult to harvest 40 to 45 lbs. of cocoons per oz. formerly but now 
wo can get about 80 to 90 lbs. of cocoons per oz. of hybrid seed. 

22. The Scricultural Dopartn)cnt produce cro.ss-brcod seed and Mysore 
seed in Government grainages and has given facilities to aided grainages 
to prepare disease-free layings on a large scale. 
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Tho cost of roaring from ono ounce of oross-breod soed it noted below: 

Rs. A. p. 


1. Seed 




1 6 

6 

2. Extra labour 


• • 

. 

8 0 

0 

3. Cost of food for worms 

• • 


IB 4 

0 

4. Appliances 

« 

• *1 

• • • 

2 0 

0 

5. Miscellunoous 

• 

• » 

• 

0 10 

0 




Total 

22 4 

6 

The prices obtained for 

cross-hreod 

cocoons per lb. 

: — 





Cross breeds. 


Ysar. 



Maximum. 

Minimnm 




As. p. 

As. 

p. 

1933-34 . 


• « 

4 6 

3 

0 

1934-35 > 


• * 

4 9 

3 

3 

19,35-36 . 

• 

• 

6 0 

3 

9 

19.30-37 . 


• 

6 0 

4 

C 

1937-38 . 

. 

• 

6 0 

4 

6 


2o. Tho rearer does not keep his cocoons for reeling. Ho bus to sell away 
tho cocoons ns he cannot afford to wait till pricce improve and us the moths 
may emerge and spoil the cocoons. 

69. (./) Tlie duty should bo such that all the works in tho industry get 
adeqoute remuiier.ation for their material and labour. 

(b) As at present. 

(c) Not less than 15 years. 

The sericulturisls are illiterate and poor. They eannot afford to spend 
nioney on imprnvenients unless they g('t u bettor return. They take a 
long time to adopt the improved methods. liaising of mulherry trees also 
takes a long time, ft would lake some ye.ars Ix-fore nrrnngemonts are made 
to supply cross-hreed hayings to all the sormultnrists. The starting of 
filatures to produce high grade silk from our cocoons will also take consider¬ 
able time. 

72. After granting Protection in 1034 the jiviccs for our cocoons and 
silk went up foi- a few months in 1036 and 1'.I37. A large number of people 
vlio liad given up the iiuliC'Uy took to it ag dn wlien the prices went nj). 
If ade piate protection is graiited for at least ]r, ye.ar.-, the cost of produc¬ 
tion can lie n dn' ed In- •, tout l!l per eent, by etrcetiiig improve-ments in 
mulberry cultivation, rearing and reeling. 


Jtei)lics furnhhed by Afr. M. ShanltiraiijMi, Ai<!ed Gniineur, MalhihalH, 
SiiU(i(ilia{ta Taluk, tu Ihe Henerul Quesfionvaire. indued by the Indian 
Tariff Hoard. 

1. Sericulture is subsidiary to Agriculture. The area under mulberry in 
my village in 1933-34 was 5 acres and 15 gniitas, now it is 6 acres aud 30 
guntaa. Ten families are serienltiirisl.s in my village. 

2. Borioulture can he classified as follows: — 

(1) Mulherry cultivation and silk-worm rearing. 

(2) Silk reeling. 

(3) Marketing of silk. 
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Not much capital is required for mulberry cultivation and silk-worm 
rearing. 'Wliatovor money is required is borrowed from the recler. The 
family membei-s attend to alniost all tho items of work. 

3. Yield of cocoons and their value during tho last five years: — 



Year. 


Yield of cocoons 
in Iba. 

Value in Rupees. 


\ 



Rb. 


1933-34 . 

* 

2,360 

590 


1934-35 . 

, . 

2,750 

709 


1D.T5-30 . 

, , 

3,300 

911 


1930-37 . 


3,750 

1,230 


1937-38 . 

• 

4,320 

1,419 

4. r 

am not aware of 

the silk 

content. I note 

below the number of 

rearing 

days: — 



Days. Days. 


Mysore 


• • • 

30 to 33 


Chinese and Japanese 


23 „ 26 


Cross-breeds 

■ 


. 24 „ 26 

6. Sericulturists now 10:11 mostly hybrids. T sometimes re.ar Mysore race 

and the 

Pure Chinese and 

.lapaue.so 

races obtained from (ioverumeiil Farms 


for sce<.l purposes. 

6. The silk-worms are reared in a portion of the dwelling house and no 
separate rearing houses are eonstructed. Ventilation has been improved 
by providing windows. The flooring has been improved to avoid dust. 
Tho distance between tray and tr.ay has boon increased in st-ands. More 
space is given to worms in trays to avoid ovor-crowding. 

To roar one ounce of seed, the following appliances are required: — 


Name of appliance. 

Cost. 

Period for which 
it will last. 

Stand — 1 

Rb. a. 

8 0 

4 

to 5 years. 

Trays—15 

7 8 

2 


Knifo—1 

0 12 

1 

„ 2 

Chopping board—1 

1 0 

2 

A 

>» • »» 

Gunny bags — 2 

1 0 

1 

year. 

Supports for .stand — 1 . 

0 8 

C 

inontbs. 

Rat trap—1 

0 0 

2 

to 3 veaM. 

Total 

. 19 2 




Cbnndrilces are not usually stocked, 
required. 

No. of days taken 

Race. from start to 

finish. 


They are obtained on hire when 

No.of e^oon. 
per Id* 


SO to 33 
24 „ 26 
23 „ 26 


600 to 600 
400 „ 500 
400 „ 500 


No infoTm:ttion. 
do. 
do. 


Mysore 

Cross-breed 

Cliinese and Japanese . 


>1 


57 A 
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8. The sericulturists have been rearing mostly cross-breed worms these 
throe or four years. They have been using more and more of disease-free 
layings. As a result the loss of crops duo to bad seed lias been minimised. 

The yield per 100 layings waa from 40 to 45 lbs. formerly. Now, it is 
from 60 to 60 lbs. per 100 layings. 

9. The soriculturists have been using cross-breed seed these three or four 
years. 

Tho Mysore seed co<'oon.s rof(uired are obtained from seed areas where 
Gorernmeut have systematised tho work. 

The foreign race layings required nr© got free from Government Grninages. 
Selected people rear these worms and sell tho cocoons to Government and 
aided grainages to prepare cross-breed layings. 

The cost of producing one ounce of seed in my grainage is noted below: — 


Year. 







Cost of 
production. 








Rs. A. r. 

193.'l-.34 . 

« • 

• 

• 




0 11 8 

1934-36 . 

• • 

• 

* 




1 10 2 

1935-36 . 

• « 

• 

• 




13 6 

1936-37 . 

• 

• 

• 




14 8 

1937-38 . 

• 

■ 

• 




15 6 


10. There is no legislation, hut the Government have arranged for 
increased availability of examined seed in Government and aided grainages. 
The sericulturists arc anxious to use examined layings only. 

11. Multivoltino race. 42 to 4.5 thousand cocoons in one ounce of seed. 
Disease-free layiugs prepared in my Grainage during the lust five years: — 


Year. 

Mysore race. 

Cross- breed. 

Total No. of 
layings. 

1933-34 

209,231 

... 

209,2.31 

19.34-35 

7,103 

... 

7,103 

1936-36 

12,157 

49,041 

61,198 

1936-37 

30,649 

212,556 

273,206 

1937-38 

12,197 

319,.aai 

331,700 


12. Government obtain seed from foreign countries and issue the seed 
to selected roarers after determining tho r.ijces best suited to each season. 

13. Tho same system of work in Government Grainages regarding selec¬ 
tion of cocoons, six’., is followed in iny grainage also. 

14. The loss of crops due to bad seed has been minimised due to increased 
availability of examined seed. The sericulturists are gradually adopting the 
suggestions given by the Seticultural Department in. Mysore with regard 
to the improved methods of rearing, etc. 

16. The silk-worms in Mysore are .fed with mulberry leaves only. 
Mulberry is generally grown hy the serio.ulturists on their own lands. Thoro 
are very rare, in fact, no instances ol a roarer depending mainly on pur¬ 
chased leaf supply. 
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The cost of planting an aero of bush mulberry—Deep well Irrigated, is 
noted below: — 


Items of expenditure. 


Amount. 

Rs. A. 

Digging. 


. 30 0 

lyevelling ...... 


. 6 0 

Manure. 


30 0 

I'ransport of manure 


4 8 

Application of manure . . 


. 1 4 

Lining. 


1 0 

Cost of cuttings and transport, oto. . 


43 12 

Planting. 


2 8 

Watering ...... 

n • 

25 0 

Replanting failed pita 

• 

0 8 


Total 

. 143 8 


Annual Becurring Expr.ndxlure. per acre. 


Land revenue . . . 

Digging .... 

Pruning .... 

Manure and manuring 

Weeding .... 

Irrigation .... 

Miscellaneous, including repairs to irrigation 
nient, etc. . . * 


equip- 


Rs. A. 

4 0 
15 0 
7 8 
35 12 
1 14 
75 0 

18 0 


Total 


167 2 


Bush mulberry lasts from 15 to 20 years. From one acre about 12,000 
lbs. of leavea are obtained in a year including weight of stems. Six harvests. 

1,200 lbs. of leaves with stems required for ono ounce of seed. Cost 
Rs. 16-11. 

1C. (a) We are gradually adopting the suggestions of the Sericultural 
Department with regard to use of ground-nut oil ooke, ammonium sulphate 
as manures, to raise bushes with seedlings and to raise mulberry trees. 

(h) I have no experience of raising mulberry topes or trees. 

The annual expenditure on an aero of bush mulberry is Rs. 157-2. 

17. (1) On rear occasions, when mulberry leaves in excess were sold or 
bought on account of shortage, the rearer has paid about one rupee per 
bundle of 80 lbs. 
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(2) I note below the expenditure and receipts from an acre of mulberry 
and sugnreano: — 

Mulberry. Sugar Cana. 

Your Receipts by 

Expenditure. sale of Expenditure. Receipts, 
cocoons. 




Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

19.T3-34 . 


157 

2 

210 

165 

175 

1934-35 


167 

2 

210 

165 

175 

1935-36 


1.57 

2 

210 

165 

200 

1936-37 . 


157 

2 

210 

165 

200 

1937-38 


157 

2 

210 

165 

240 


18. The position has not improved. 

19. Use of ground-nut oil cake and ammonium sulphate ns manure, raising 
of gardens with seedlings and planting mulberry trees. 

21. Tho yield from one ounce of cross-breed seed is from 80 to 85 lbs. 
Tho yield from one acre of garden is 800 to 900 lbs. of cocoons per year 
if cro.ss-breed layings are used. 

The yield was from 40 t<i 45 lbs. per ounce prior to 1934. 

22. The Government h.ave arranged for the increased supply of cross¬ 
breed layings through Government and aided grainages. Tho sericuitulists 
are anxious to use eross-hreed layirig.s. 

23. The cost of roaring one ounce of .seed is given below: — 

Rs. A. p. 


Cost of seed . . . . . . . 166 

F.xtr.n labour . . 3 0 0 

Cost of food of worms . . . . . 15 11 0 

Appliaiucs.2 4 0 

Mistelluuoous.0 8 0 


Total . 22 13 6 


24. The price of one thooka or 8 ibs. of cocoons: — 


Year. 





Maximum 
for 8 lbs. 

Minimum 
for 8 Ibs. 






Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1933-34 





2 8 

1 6 

1934-35 





2 10 

1 10 

1935-36 





2 14 

1 11 

1036-37 





3 3 

2 0 

1937-38 





3 3 

2 4 


25. The rearer has to sell away the cocoons as soon as they are ready. 

69. (o) The duty should be such that tho rearer should get adequate 
remuneration for his and his faiuily^s labour. 

(b) In tho present form nf specific duty. 

(c) 15 to 20 years. 98 per cent, of the serinulturists are illiterate. It 
requires at least 16 to 20 years before all of them can adopt the improved 
methods advocated by tho Scricultural Department. 
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72. Many people who had given up the industry took to it again when 
prices went up in 1936. 

74. If protection ia granted for 15 to 20 years the following reduction can 
bo effected: — 

35 to 40 per cent, reduction in rearing, i-eeliug, etc. 

Moans to reduce the cost of leaves: — 

1. Growing mulberry trees. 

2. Planting bushes with seedlings. 

3. Growing better and higher yielding varieties of mulberry. 

4. Increasing yield by applying suitable manures. 

In Rearing— 

1. Reducing losses duo to b.od seed. 

2. By rearing higher .and fjiiickcr yielding cross-breed worms. 


SepUes to the General Qunfionnaire given hy Messrs. T). Aswatha A’araniah 
and II. Syed Hussain Saheb of Sidhiijhatta. 

1. Silk industry is existing in Sidlaghatta town and Taluk for over 160 
years. The area under mulberry ia noted below.— 


1933-34 





t 


Acres. 

792 

Ota 

34 

1934-35 




• 

• 


803 

20 

1935-36 




• 

• 


780 

9 

1936-37 




. 

• 


963 

9 

1987-38 


• 


• 

» 


1,040 

34 


2. Silk industry is divided into— 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing. 

(2) Reeling. 

(3) Marketing of silk. 

Mulberry cultivation and silk-worm rearing arc subsidiary to agriculture. 
Not much capital ia re<iuired. The. rearer generally borrows from the reeler. 

The roelers have ono to five charkas. Cocoons are bought generally 
through brokers who aro paid a commission of one anna for 8 lbs. Those 
who buy coc-oons direct avoid brokerage. The silk reeled is sold through 
Silk Merchants who get a commission of li annas to 3 annas per lb. of silk. 
Tlic reelers get advances from .Silk Merchants. 

The silk merchants have their own capital and borrow also. They got 
commission from reeler as well as buyers of silk. 

3. Information regarding output of cocoops and value: — 


Year. 

Prodnntion 
of cocoons 
in lbs. 

Value. 

Production 
of silk. 

Value. 

Maximum 

attainable 

cocoons. 

Maximum 
attainable 
raw silk. 



Be. 

lha. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1933-34 

. 277,200 

61.476 

19,800 

86,400 

316,800 

22,600 

1934-35 

. 321,200 

87,825 

23,800 

1,07,100 

301,360 

26,800 

1935-36 

. 351,000 

1.01,420 

28,.500 

1,27,400 

390,000 

31,700 

1930-37 

. 481 ,.500 

1,54,125 

.38,500 

2,17,300 

629,6.50 

42,400 

1937-38 

. 672,5.50 

1,92,325 

47,700 

2,60,500 

624,000 

52,400 
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4. Pure Mysore and cross-breed worms are reared. Wo have no 
inform*>tiou on other points. 

6. Generally cross-breed worms are reared in this area. 

6. There are no separate roaring houses. A portion of the dwelling house 
is used for rearing. Stands, trays, etc., are required for rearing. 

Stands last for 6 to 8 years, trays from 2 to 3 years, chandrikes are not 
generally stocked by scriculturists. They are taken on hire when needed. 

Ventilation haa been improved. The rearing houses are cleaned more 
often than before. Dust is avoiclod. More space is given between tray and 
tray in stands. Chandrikes have been improved. 

Race. Rearing period. No. of cocoons. 

Days. per lb. 

7. 1. Mysore race . . . 30 to 33 600 to 600 

2. Cross-breed . . . 23 „ 25 400 ,, 450 

8. The sericulturists have been using more and more of examined seed 
and cross-breed seed. The lo.ss of crops due to bad seed is minimised. The 
yield of cocoons per unit of eggs reared is also more now. The yield per 100 
layings was from 35 to 40 lbs., now it is 50 to 60 lbs. per 100 layings. 

9. Indigenous race seed supi)ly is from Government and aided grainages. 

The sale price of cross-hrecd and Mysore seed has been fixed by Govern¬ 
ment at Rfl. 1-6-0 and As. 11-3 per oz. 

Government have systematised the work in reputed seed centres in Mysore 
and have given many facilities and conces.sions to these seed rearers. The 
Mysore seed cocoons required arc obtained from those centres mostly. 

10. The availability of examined seed has been increased by starting 
more and moro Government and aided grainages. 

11. S'jc crops in a year. 40 to 45 thousand cocoons in one ounce. 7,600 
ounces required for the are.a. 

12. Chinese and Japani>sc ras’cs are required iu Government Farms. 

13 <fe 14. As examined seed is used moro and inoro, loss of crops duo to 
pebrine has been very rare. The use of rice husk for cleaning worms and 
the frequent cleaning of trays, stands, etc., the crops are satisfactory 
now-a-days. 

16. The worms ore fed with mulberry leaves only. Mulberry is grown on 
the rearer’s own land. 

Tlio cost of planting one aero of bush mulberry is noted below (Deep 
■well irrigated): — 

IU. 


1. Digging, levelling, etc.60 

2. Manure and manuring.60 

3. Cost of cuttings, transport, otc.15 

4. Planting ......... 10 

6. Watering . . . .30 

6. Weeding, eto.10 


Total 


176 
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Returting Annual Expenditure per pear. 


Rn, 

1. Land revenue. ^ 

2. nigging.20 

3. Manure and manuring.35 

4. Pruning ......... 10 

6. Weeding and stirring up- the soil .... 20 

6. Repairs to equipment..16 

7. Irrigation ......... 86 


Total . 192 


The yield of leaf is about 14,400 lbs. including weight of stem. The eost 
of production of 1 lb. of leaf with stem is 2 5 pies. 1,400 lbs. with stem 
required for one ounce of seed. The cost would be Rs. 19-3. Life of bush 
16 to 20 years. 

16. (a) Bomo scricultulists have been using ground-nut oil cake and 
ammonium sulphate as manure for mulbcny. The yield of leaf is more. 

(b) It is not possible to grow mulberry trees on a large scale as the 
average holdings are limited. 

17. (1) The cost of food for worms is about Rs. 200 as already stated in 
reply to question No. 16. 

(2) The expenditure and receipts for sugarcane and potato per acre it 


given below; — 








9agar cane. 

Potato. 

Year. 


Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34 


165 

175 

180 

200 

1934-35 


165 

175 

180 

176 

1935-36 


166 

200 

180 

150 

1936-37 

, 

165 

200 

180 

150 

1937-38 


165 

240 

180 

200 


18. No change in prices. 

19. By using artificial manures and by growing mulberry trees the cost 
of food for worms would be reduced to some extent. 

20. Multivoltino race from one oz. of cross-breed seed yield of cocoons 
is from 80 to 90 lbs. From ono aero about 8(X) to 900 lbs. per year now. 
Formerly from one oz. of seed wo were getting 45 to, 55 lbs. of cocoons. 

22. No information. 


23. (b) Expenditure 

for 

rearing one 

oz. -if 

sued 

: — 




Year. 

Extra 

labour. 

Co«t of 
food for 
worms. 

Appli- 

auces. 

Misoel- 

Isnoous. 

Seed. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

19.33-34 

.3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 I 

6 

10.34-35 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

0 

6 

26 1 

6 

19:15-36 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

20 1 

6 

1936-37 

3 

10 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

e 

1037-38 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

6 
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24. Sale Price of coooons: — 


Year. 




Maximnin 
per lb. 

Minimnm 

per lb. 





As. p. 

At. P. 

1933-34 

. « 

• 

. 

6 0 

4 0 

1934-35 


, 


4 10 

4 0 

1935-36 

• 

• 

• 

6 9 

S 5 

1936-37 

• 

• 

« 

6 6 

4 0 

1987-38 




6 3 

4 3 


25. The rearer sella the coeexjus as soon as they aro ready. ITe cannot 
afford to wait till prices suit him as the moths will eiiiorge and render the 
cocoons unfit for reeling if kept for more than 8 days. 


1933.54 

1934- 55 

1935- 36 
1930-37 
1937-38 


Sale Price for 8 lbs. of Cocoons. 

Rb. a. Rb. a. 
2 0 to 2 8 
2 0 „ 2 7 


1 11 
2 0 
2 2 


2 14 

3 3 
3 2 


The yield of silk depends upon quality reeled. Roughly 7 Ihs. of silk 
and 3J lbs. of waste are got from 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

26. Reeling is done in country charkas only. 

27 . 20 lbs. of cocoons can ho reeled in a day in a churka. Expenditure 
per day per charka is noted below; — 


1. Ooat of Cocoons 

2. Labour 

3. Fuel 

4. Water 

6. Supervision 

6. Sales expeiiBOB 

7. Miscellaneous . 


Rs. A. 
6 9 
0 12 
0 6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

2 

6 

6 


Total 


8 9 


Less cost of waste 
Yield 11 lbs. 


0 4 
8 5 


Cost of ono lb. of silk • . « . . . 4 12 


28. The cost of equipping a country charka is about Rs. 11-4. Lasts for 
8 to 6 years with repairs. 
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99 . Expenditure per charku per day; — 


Items of 
Expenditure. 

1633-34. 

1634-30. 

1930-36. 

1636-37. 

1637-38. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. K. 

Rs. A. 

Cost of Cocoons . 

5 10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 11 3 

6 

7 9 

6 9 

Labour 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 

Fuel 

0 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 6 

W ater 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 2 

Supervision 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 2 

Sales expenses . 

0 6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 6 

Miscollaneous 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 6 

Total 

7 10 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 11 3 

8 

7 9 

8 9 

Lets cost of 
waste 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 4 

Cost of 1} lbs. 
silk 

7 8 

4 

7 

7 

4 

7 8 6 

8 

3 11 

8 5 

Cost of 1 lb. 
of ailk 

4 4 

9 

4 

4 

3 

4 6 2 

4 11 5 

4 12 


33. No accurate information is available regarding number of families. 

34. Labour is available. Can be trained well in 0 months. 

35. (1) Eight annaa a day for reelcrs and four ann.as a day for turner. 

(2) No. 

(3) Tho Scrieultural Department has given facilities for training people 
free of cost. 

40. Twisting is not done in this area. 

42. The reelcrs have been peyiiig attention to remove defects, to knot 
the broken end.s and to improve the quality as far ns possible. 

45. Raw silk is used for silk fabrics. Gold luce, etc. 

47. No weaving is done locally. All raw silk is sold in Bangalore, Gadag, 
Hubli, Oonjeevaram, etc. Tho waste w'as going out of India but now the 
export is reduced. 

48. Yes. 

Cl. 3J lbs. waste per 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

62. Rs. 3 per mound in 1933-.34 and Rs. 9. to Rs. 10 per maund in 1937-38. 
At present Rs. 9-6 per maund of 28 lbs. 

63. The rearing of cross-breeds has increased in this area. 

64. A Spun Silk Factory h.as been started at Cliannapatna with Govern¬ 
ment assistance. This has raised the price of silk waste. 

69. («) Tho present dnt.v should l)e further increased so as to raise the 
selling price of foreign silks to admit of our silk being .sold at higher rates. 

(b) Just ns at present. 

(c) 10 to 15 years at least as the aericulturists are illiterate and require 
time to adopt improved methods, etc. 

72. People who had given up tho industry took to it again sinco 1938 
when prices went up. 
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73. Government have started more Government and aided gralnages 
increase the supply of examined seed. Sapplintjs for trees are given free 
cost and bonus also is given on mulberry trees grown by sericulturists. 

74. (1) It is possible to reduce eost of production by about 40 per cent, 
if adequate protection is given for a sufficiently long period. 

(2) It is possible to effect reduction in the cost of mulberry leaves, 
rearing and reeling. 

(3) (a) growing mulberry trees, (h) planting seedlings, (c) planting higher 
yielding varieties of mulberry, (</) using better manures, (e) using examined 
seed and seeds of higher and quicker yielding races. 

Replies furnished hy Mr. Abdul Jahhar, Reeler, Kaimara, Chintamani Taluk, 
to the General Questionnaire of the Tariff Board. 

24. One lb. of cross-breed cocoons costs As. H. The price ranged from 
As. 4 to As. 5-3 a lb. these five years. 

26. The cocoons are usually sold away to the reelers. 

26. All the reeling in this taluk is done in country charka. 

27. T have no accounts. About 12 lbs. of hybrid cocoons are required 
to produce one lb. of raw silk. The silk is sold to merchants in Chintamani. 

28. The cost of equipping a country charka ia noted below: — 

Rs. A. 


1. Copper basin . . . .6 0 

2. Reel.6 0 

3. Pots for bringing water.0 2 

4. Gunny bags.0 8 

6. Rope.0 6 

6. Thread, oil, etc.0 2 


Total . 12 2 


A charka lasts for about 5 years with repairs. 

29. T have not maintained accounts. 


IVorJrj cost per ('karka per day. 

Rs. A. 


1. Cost of cocoons 24 lbs.7 14 

2. Labour . . . • ■ . • . . 0 12 

3. Fuel.0 6 

4. Water.0 2 

6. Supervision.Self 

6. Repairs .........01 

7. Sales expenses.0 3 

8. Miscellaneous including transport of cocoons, 

etc.0 4 


Total 


9 10 


S.S- 
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Yield. 

Rs. A. 

1. 2 lbs. of gilk.9 10 

2. 1 lb. of waste.0 4 

Cost of 2 lbs. of silk . 9 0 


Honce cost of production of one lb. silk Rs. 4-11. 

33. About 2,000 families depend upon sericulture for their livelihood in 
this taluk. 60 families depend upon reeling. 

36. The reeler is paid 8 annas a day by me. 

62. The price of waste is from As. C-C to As. 6-9 per lb. 

63. The yield of waste whicdi was more when reeling Mysore coooong ia 

reduced to about 60 per cent, now ns cross-breed cocoons are reeled. 

69. (n) Unless the duty is raised sufficiently on foreign silk, there is no 
chance of our getting an adequate remuneration for our lalwurs. The sale 
price of foreign silk should be at least one rupee more than our cost of 
production in which case only will our industry survive. 

(6) fly way of specific duty. 

(c) At least for 20 years. 

72. Since the duties were raised in 1934, tho imports to lndi.a were 
reduced in 1936 and there was a demand for our silk and we got better 

prices also. Even then we did not get any profits but minimised our losses. 

Unless tho duty on foreign silk ia raised sufficiently, we cannot got adequate 
remuneration for our labour leaving alone the question of getting any profits. 


(4) Reply to the Questionnaire issued hy the Indian Tariff Board by Mr. B. 
ijuryaiiarayam llao, Aided Oraineur, Chikkabollapiir, 

I. Since protection was granted in 1934 there has not been much improve¬ 
ment in the Sericultural Industry. A spirit of awakening has come into 
existence all over tho sericultural tract. There has been a growing and 
insistant demand for dise.t.sc-freo layings from all (|uarters. Since 1936 
when prices of cocoons were above 5 annas a lb., the acreage has increased 
by 170 over a group of 36 villages whose statistics 1 have collected. By 
constant propaganda of the Departmental staff and Aided Graineurs tho 
method of rearing has improved and failure of crops has become rare and 
the use of oil cakes ns manure has been increasing thereby increasing the 
quantity of leaf harvested. 

Over the group of 35 villages where statistics have been collected there 
have been about 250 families partly dependant upon sericulture as an 
occupation. Generally all over this area, .sericulture is practised as a 
subsidiary occupation to agriculttiro. At present the acreage is .340 including 
an increase of 170 acres which htis occurred during the course of last two 
years, when cocoon prices were about five annas a lb. for some- months off 
and on. 

There are about 70 charkns at work over the same group of villages 
and that means that about 200 families are depending tipon reeling for 
their livelihood. 

II. This industry can bo classified under three main heads:—■ 

(i) Mulberry cultivation and rearing. 

(ii) Reeling of silk. 

(iii) Marketitig of silk reeled. 

The rearing of worms is carried on side by side with cultivation and 
growing of mulberry. The roarer roars worms in his house and makes use 
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of his family labour. After the crop is harvested he sells the cocoons to the 
nearest reeler. In case of need ho will have taken advances from the reeler 
and pays him back the same at the time of the sale of his crop. Evidently 
the principal investment for a rearer is his garden and the greater care 
he bestows on it the greater tho profit for him. 

Iter.lino -—Reeling on charkaa exists all over the sericultural tract. Tho 
reeler purchases the green cocoons from the roarer sometimes directly, often 
thrt)Ugh a broker who chargee a coiiiiiiission of one anna for every tooka of 
eight pounds supplied. Tho silk is reeled, converted into hanks and dis¬ 
posed of through tho merchants in Bangalore, or locally or else sold to 
distant centres like Gadag, Bagnlkote, etc. The reeler gets advances from 
these merchants over which he pays interest at 10 to 12 per cent. If the 
demand is keen the silk is sold out at once and the money paid straight 
away to the i^lor less the commission of an anna and a half for every lb. 
If the market is slack, the roolcr has to deposit the silk with the merchant 
and return. When the silk is sold on terms to be decided mutually, the 
merchant informs the rcoler who goes over and receives payment less advances 
and interest thereon. 

La.stly the trade in this line is carried on by a koti merchant. He has 
his family funds invested in the business and if the money does not suffice, 
borrows from any big Banker or Joint Stock Bank. He deals in silk, sells 
against orders to distant parts and realises the money from those parties. 
As explained above he advances monies to reelers, gets interest nt 10 to 
12 per cent, thereon and charges a commission of an anna and a half on 
each pound of silk sold. 

111. Under the present organisation the maximum production attainable 
is mentioned below taking the present acreage under mulberry into considera¬ 
tion. For a group .“Vi villages whose .statistics have been gathered tho extent 
of mulberry is 340 acres, the previous year’s, i.c., 1936-37 being 166 acres. 


Year. 

Aoroage 

Present 

SUk 

(irrigated). 

yield. 

obtained. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1937-38 . 

340 

340,000 

24,288 

1937-38 . 

340 

Yield attainable. 

423,400 

35,680 


This perceptible variation occurs as h result of rains not being sufficient 
and good examined hybrid seed not being available to nil rearers and 
conseiiuent failure of crops now and then. Tho market for cocoons is also 
so unsteady and therefore the prices at which silk can bo sold cannot be 
estimated on any correct basis, 

IV. The silk content of tho varieties of cocoons with which I ordinarily 
deal is giv'on below : — 


Per cent. 

Mysore pure.. . . 12'S 

Mysore X Chinese.13-3 

Mysore X Japanese.14‘4 

T have no knowledge of other varieties of cocoons and therefore cannot 
Bay what yield they give as compared with the above. 

V. At pre.sont cross-breeds between Mysore pure and Chines© and Japanese 
univoltiiics and bivoltines aro reared largely in this area and pure Mysore 
rarely. 

VI. The ryot does not generally have a separate house for rearing silk¬ 
worms, but utilises a portion of tho dwelling house for tho purpose. But all 
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the same the following appliances ho noeds for rearing silkworms from 
2 ozs, of seed; — 

Bb. a. 


(1) Stands.12 0 

12) Trays (24).12 0 

(3) Chandrikes.30 0 

(4) Bamboo baskets.2 0 

(6) Chopping knives.2 8 

(6) Gunny bags . ..8 0 

(7) Earthen or metal pots to hold water and tho 

posts to bo.2 0 

(8) Lantern, oto.18 


Total . 66 0 


The stands do not need any renewal for about 8 years. The trays should 
be renewed once in three years and chandrikes in five years. Once a year 
Hs. 2 at least have to bo spent for repairs to trays and chopping knives. 

Improvements are slowly and unobtrusively taking place in every rearing 
household as education regarding better methods of rearing, etc., is constantly 
being attended to. 'The following changes aro noticeable over a groat part 
of this urea : — 

(i) Providing better ventilation and light. 

(ii) Voluntary requisition for disinfection of roaring house in cases 

of an attack of pobrine. 

(iii) Spacing of worms. 

(iv) Interspacing of trays being increased. 

vri. 


Race or Variety. 

1 

No. of days. 

No. of 
cocoons 
per lb. 

Length of 
blamcnt. 

Denier. 

Mysore Pure . 

30—32 

i 

600—600 

Yds. 

350 

1-8 

Mysore X Chinese 

21-26 

450—500 

600—600 

20 

Mysore X Japanese 

24—26 

460—.500 

500—6CK) 

2-0 


Vill. Tho worms aro now reared under intimate and strict .supervi.siou of 
tbo propaganda staff of the Sericultur.al Department as well as under close 
scrutiny of tho Aided Graincurs iu their jurisdiction. Tho rearers aro 
weaned away from thoir old conservative ways and are educated to appre¬ 
ciate tho new methods. They have understood tho advantages of using 
examined seed. They have improved the rearing abodes by providing better 
ventilation and light. They provide proper space for the worms and inter¬ 
space tho trays more widely than before. They get their houses disiufccted 
whenever pebrino appears in their crops. They aro trying to grow 
mulberry topes and utilise the leaves for rearing the worms. All 
the-so are better inotbods being employed by rearers now and they conduce 
largely to give better crops than live years ago. 

IX. Tho worms are reared out of laj'ings propar^ out of cocoons 
brought from tho seed areas. Some parts of Mysore enjoy natural advan¬ 
tages for prodxicing seed cocoons. Tho seed rearer there has a small garden, 
hia roarings are also small which ho attends to with great care. 
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Goverjiment of Mysore have organijsed a separate branch to control 
teed areas where rearers of repute having a good garden and roaring house 
are selected and disease-free layings are supplied free of cost. During all 
the stages the worms are insi)ec'ted lor diseases, growth and development. 
Cocoons from crops not Bati 8 f 3 ’ing tho requirements are not allowed to bo 
disposed of to rearers. Government grainages and aided grainages. In 
this manner the seed cocoon production in tho State is well controlled. 
Government grainages prepare cellular disease-free layings and sell to ryots. 
To supplement the supply, aided grainages have boon started which are run 
on linos similar to those adopted in Government grainages. The cost of 
producing an ounce of cross-breed seed is given below out of figures of roy 


grainage. 

Ckist price. Sale price. 

Rs. A. p. Ks. A. P. 

1935- 36 .... 1 6 10 1 6 5 

1936- 37 . . . . 1 6 S-l 16 6 

1937- 38 .... 1 7 0 1 6 6 


This does not include any remuneration for personal labour, towards 
depreciation on appliances, towards cost of my travelling expenses, etc. 
The Government of Mysore give a bonus of Us. 5 per 1,000 layings, this to 
sumo extent re-iinhurscs me for my labour, etc. 

X. The Government of Mysore have been doing their best to provide 
disease-free layings to tho ryots. They have started a number of grainages 
and provided facilities to start aided grainages. .\11 of them are straining 
every nerve to meet tho growing demand for diseuso-freo layings from the 
ryots. The attempt in this direction on the part of our Goventment has 
met with considerable approbation from all tho sericulturists. There has 
been a clamour for disoaso-free layings from Government us well as aided 
grainages. 

Degi.slation too is contemplated. A draft regulation known as “ The 
Bead Control Regulations ” has been circul.ated by the Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion among.st tho sericulturists and in.ij' soon become Law. 

These ameliorative measures undertaken in the interest of sericulturists 
have been of great assistance and lurthei attempls arc eagerly awaited by 
soricultural public. 

XI. My.sore race is multivoltiue and hybrids that are i-ssued by us now 
are also multivoltine. About live to six broods are rai.sed every year. An 
o\ince of cross-breed seed gives about 40,000 worms. The average quantity 
of seed required in tlii-s area is 12 to 13 ozs. per acre, bor an area of 
340 acres given above, the quantity re<|uirod is about 4,500 ouncc.s per year. 

XII. Certain foreign races are being reared in Government Farms and 
the disease-free layings out of them me distributed to selected ryots for 
rearing to be used for seed in Government and Aided Grainages. They 
have been giving fairly good results bat not as good as cither Mysore or 
cross-breod racesr The races issued to my clients for rearing are; C. Nichi, 
Bhi., Sbi,„, Wichi,,, and Aojuku. 

Xril. First the seed control section of the Sericultural Department has 
a strict watch over roarings in their area with regard to growth, dise.ases 
and development. They do not allow seed not satisfying requirements to 
be sold for seed. 

Secondly the co<'oons are sorted and cleaned and all tho inferior, flimsy 
and deformed cocoons are removed. A requisition is made by the Aided 
Graineur, who tests the pupm for diseases aud satifios himself to the nearest 
Government Silk Farm niidci whose control he is working fur the Farm stalf 
to come and test the pupoe and certify that the cocoons are fit for seed. 
It they are not, the cocoons arc steamed and sold for reeling. Otherwise 
they are preserved for seed. When moths emerge a careful selection is made 
and all unhealthy moths, moths with improper wings, moths which have 
lost scales on their body, are rejected and only clean, healthy, active moths 
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Kre allotvod to copulate. Strict care is exercised fci this selectiou only, so 
that the percentage of poor layings is uiiniuiised later. 

Next, the pairs are left in separate cellules on a piece of newspaper in 
ciglit rows of five cellules each. After 5 to 7 hours of copulation depending 
Upon the season and climatic conditions, the male moths are carefully 
removed and the females left inside the cellules to lay eggs. The sheets 
are numbered, the bottom left hand corner bearing the lot number and lastly 
the date of the laying. The next day onwards these moths which have laid 
■eggs are transferred two at a time into a metal crate of lwent.v mortars 
of four rows of five crates each, i.e., all the 40 moths arc put into 20 
mortars of the crate two motli.s into each. They are crushed by twenty 
separate pestles, then smears taken by means of a. brass pin on ground 
glass. A cover glass is slipped on the smear. Thus there are five smean 
on each ground glass plate and four such gla-ssos are had lor each crate. 
Tliese smears arc examined under the microscope for diseases which silk¬ 
worms BUifer from, such as pehriiie, flacheric, grasserie, etc. As pebrine is 
a dangerous disease--licrcditurv and iufeitious—particular care is exercised 
to locate and remove it as uUo other diseases. This way pebrino is more 
or less eradicted. Rcarly do wo now-a-days bear of a crop being lost 
out of pebrine. For each egg-shcet examined, there will be an egg-card 
with twenty spaces numbt'red corresponding to the twenty smears on the 
ground glass plate and twenty-mortars in the crate. The diseases observed 
in particular .smears arc marked on the egg-cards. The layings cor¬ 
responding to that particular space in the egg-cards are cut out as also 
those which will have less than 300 eggs. Thus the ryot is enabled to get 
layings free from diseases as well as rich in the number of eggs. 

XIV. From liercditnry disea.ses it is rarely that the ryot loses his crop, 
■whenever he makes use of examined seed. From flacherio or grasserie, 
there may be a failure here and there depending upon the seasons. During 
summer a careless man may lose a portion of his crop out of flacheric and 
during rainy months out of graB.serie. 

Since five years there has boon a marked improvement in the method of 
rearing by means of which tho loss out of rearings is greatly minimised. 

But in “ Chawki ” stage, even now, there will be a wastage of about 
30 per cent, of the hatched worms duo to various causes like tho loss of 
young worms on the first and second days after brushing in beds, tho 
losses out of lizards or cockroaches, rats, etc., pitrying on tho worms, otc. 

XV. The silkworms an! fed on mtilberry. Generally the rearer has bis 
own garden and rarely does he sell tho leaves except when it is surplus. 
The mulberry is propagated out of cuttings and grown as bushes. Tho 
initial expenditure for planting mulberry on .an acre including Irrigation 
charges is detailed below. In those parts gardens are iriigated by means 
of deep wells. Tho cost of maintaining the samo after planting is also 
attach^. 


Fresh planting. 

Rb. 

Ploughing; I digging.30 

11 digging, levelling, etc. ...... 20 

Manure, and manuring; 40 cart-loads of cattle manure 

at Rs. 2 per cart-load.fiO 

Mulberry cuttings ........ Ifi 

Oooly for planting.10 

Irrigation charges once in 3 days until the first crop 

of leaves comes ........ 60 

Ropes, mhote, eto. ....... 40 

' ^ Total . 266 


58 
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Becurring maintenance charges per year. 

Us. 

Cost of digging, etc.20 

Manuring once in six months at not less than 15 coi t- 
loads at a time ........ 60 

Pruning . . 8 

Lund Revenue ........ 6 

Irrigation charges say once in .5 day.s for the whole 
year.100 

Repairs to the mhote, etc. ...... 10 

Miscellaneoua ........ 6 


Total . 200 


From an irrigated garden of this typo about 13,(VX) to 13..>00 lbs. of 
leaf are obtained for roarings per year, and 12 to 13 ozs. of seed are reared, 
i.e., for every oz. of seed the leaf requiieJ is 1.083 lbs. The cost of 
cultivation for getting 1,080 lh.s. of leaf is Rs. lii-ll or for one lb. of loaf 
the cost ('OtneB to 2‘9 pies. 

XVI. Experiments are conducted by tho Department to improve the 
yield of mulberry and the results are being made known to the sericulturists 
under departmental supervision and advice. Propagation of mulberry 
through seedlings and growing of mulberry topes appeal to the ryots’ mind 
and they are being udoptetl. Use of oil cakes as manures has also been 
adopted and those improvements would bo responsible to increase the quanti¬ 
ties of leaf per acre than before. 

(6) The indigenous variety gives 5-6 crops a year. Tree cultivation ia 
certainly less expensive than the bush but the latter cannot be dispensed 
with if tho quantity of leaf harvested is taken into account. A number 
of topes are teing planted and the advantages are being understood by the 
ryots. 

XVII. Those are not available. This question of a breeder rearing 
worms by purchasing leaves grown by another man rarely occurs. The 
grower of mulberry is tho rearer too. 

XVIII. The position in so for as the price of green cocoons or silk is 
concerned has not improved since the last Tariff Board Enquiry. In fact, 
the change is for the worse. Tliore has been a further drop in tho price of 
cocoons and silk. 

XTX. The methods to bo adopted to increase the quantity and quality of 
leaf (mulberry) in those parts uco (i) incroused u.se of manuro, (ii) increased 
uso of oil cakes, etc., better varieties of manuro, (Hi) better varieties of 
cuttings being used for propagation, and (iv) lastly propagation through 
seedlings in place of cuttings. The first twq would he responsible to givo 
nearl.v .30 per cent, more leaf than before in spite of a little extra co.st of 
cultivation incurred but this can only bo done when" the ryot has more 
money by sale of cocoons. 

XX. As explained already in regard to both cultivation methods and 
rearing of silkworms there has been a notieeable improvement. With regard 
to marketing too, the department has promoted formation of cocoon markets 
for tho advantage of tho ryot. The period of protection limited ns it has 
been, is so meagre to expert any great changes. Given time and protection 
for a sufficiently long period tho activities of the Department are sure to 
help the sericulturists and lead them qut of the present impasse. 
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XXITr. Tlio serioulturisls have no account and so these figures cannot be 
had. The cost of production of cocoons from on oz. ot <ross-bioi.d seed is 
given bejow as can bo roughly gathered from accounts furnished above: — 


Rs. A. P. 

Cost of seed.16 6 

Cost of extra labour.3 6 4 

Cost of leaves . . . . . . . 16 11 0 

Cost of appliances . . . . . . 1 14 4 

Other expenditure.0 4 0 


Total . 23 9 1 


Recently the expenditure upon gardens has been increased and so the 
increase in the coat of leaves. But there has been an adequate return in 
the quantity of leaf harvested. Tlie yield per 100 disease-free layings has 
also increased to about 60 Ihs. or about 80 lbs. per oz. of cross-breed seed, 
The cost of producing one lb. of cocoons is about As. 4-8. 


(6) Litter from Mr. 0. 11. Suryanarapana, B.A. (Jloni.), of Shnntigran-a, 
MyiiiTi Hiate, darted the 12th August, 1938. 

Subject: —The pbodleu of “ Protective, Duty rs. Subvention or Bounty ” 

RF.fiARDINO InWAN SeRICULTUBAL InUUHTBY. 

I beg to write that, for over five years, 1 have made good oj/nori academio 
■tudy of the Indian and world economic problems, with particular patriotic 
alertness regarding the “ Interests of Sfysore, vis-ii-vi.t, Japanese competi¬ 
tion ”,—in connection with niy preparation for the Indian Civil Service 
and other central competitive examinations. I have been taking keen 
interest in sericulture in my village Sh.antigrama and other centres in 
Mysore, from ray very boyhood; and have been recently contempUtlsg to 
start a " Serioultural Industrial Home ” at Shsntigrama, for one of my 
brothers who is a qualified sericultiirist. As in reckoning tho difficulties 
that face one in this matter, 1 feel that tho problem needs to be viewed from 
Mental and Moral Science points of view, I crave your indulgence to 
expatiate on the ” Bugboar ” that mentally and morally inhibits youngmen 
in India from taking up to tliis industry for a career: — 

1. Mental, .Moral and Heliginus raketeering for trade purposes by Japanese. 

IViring 1 ly all-India travels and particularly in tho cities of Bombay, 
Delhi, Madras and Bangalore, I have made a free lance survey into the 
unfair and unrestrained method of advertising, marketing end hawking of 
Japanese goods. To use psyiho-analj'tiral terms: ‘ they are using the “ Ego 
ideal " and ” Tdistic ” aspects of the mind for the purposes of the ” Ego ” ’ 
which needs moral dishonesty. They are connoisseurs in the study 
of the sub-conscious mind of the Indians and their appeal ia by tho hack door 
of the mind by suiicrstitious and mythical suggestions. They arc immensely 
ro-soiirreful in those abusive utilisation of Religious symhnla and beliefs, 
and fraudulent exploitation of the patriotic sentiments of the vast ignorant 
and illiterate masses in India, who are incapable of seeing through them. 

Japanese are well-known for their capacity as “ gatc-cnislicra ” and 
“ tnr-dodgevs ”, which is not only far away for attainment by Indians, 
whose ” ‘ endemic ’ ‘ mental complexes ’ ” are inferiority and fear com¬ 
plexes. Besides, tho simple and better commercial honesty of the Indians 
would he disadvantageous to compete with moral dishonesty of the Japanese 
who subordinate morals to business. 

Though India is said to ho the “ Mother of Philosophy ” and the 
premier leading country in Mental and Moral Sciences, it is paradoxical 
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that this is the very country which is weak without Doental and logical 
alertness and which lends itseli to much exploitation by superior mental 
and moral talents of Japanese and other foreigners, in trado and industrial 
competition. India is not advanced in this method of advertising and 
marketing, while the Japanese; industrialists employ very resourcefm 
psychologists and mental and moral science specialists to expand their 
trade and to invent devices to circumvent and hoodwink the tariff dis¬ 
advantages and other restricting laws. Indeed, their capacity in this dire^ 
tion is so hydra-headed that it is very hard even to discover by the keenca* 
eye. In studying tho competition of Japane.so with Indian Silk Industry, 
inter alia, this advantageous metital and moral traits of the Japanese 
aud the comparatively disadvantageous position of tho Indians in this direc¬ 
tion must be closely considered. 

Till this problem of “ Marketing raketecring ” is solved and brought 
under control by the Tariff Board (India), and does it best to adfvanco 
and develop Indian commercial talents in this direction to a sufficiently 
counter-balancing level, protection by bounty is u “ Dead Sea apple ”, 
considering the hydra-headod and very resourceful tactics of Japanese to 
make up this consequent disadvant.igo by marketing aud advertising. 
Hence, the imperative need for increased protection by raising the tariff 
on Japanese Silk goods. 

I would take this occasion, to make an humble suggestion that tho Tariff 
Board, should employ Mental and Moral Science specialists in India, to 
conduct survey, investigation and rese.arch to those aforcs.sid .ind allied 
problems and to get suitable suggestions in formulating tariff policies, 
as well as to do their be.st by counter-balancing devices in other directions. 

2. Sea Traffic and Sl^ipping Control. 

Above all, tho competitive advantages in sea traffic and the utterly 
disadvantageous position of Mysore in this matter is overwhelmingly against 
” Bounty ”, and makes the case clearly and decidedly for ‘‘ Protective 
Duty ”. The convention and protocol regarding commercial relations and 
shipping entered into between Japan and India and England is all 
favourable to Japan at the cost of tho interests of India. The Japanese 
have good resource.s of undHr-(nitliii" their rates or to otljorwise make up 
tho losses by “ prices in the market ” by appropriate chango.s in sliip 
traffic. Besides, the advantages of Silk Industry in this direction depend 
upon and have to lluctuatingly adjust to several other interests of other 
shipping commodities Considering these aforesaid transcendent causes and 
other outside interests, the cus<» is unequivocally for apropos protectivo 
duty, till at Ica.st the present jjrolocol ceases and a new suitable one i.s 
entered into. 

Should the Board think that I should personally appear before it, I 
should gladly be at their service; and thanking for an early communication 
in the matter, I beg to remain. Sir, otc. 


(C) Replies to QUesitonnaire for the handlonm industry handed in at the 
time of oral evidence on the 11th .lugust, l'JS8, hy Mr. R. S. Mani aC 
Bangalore. 

2. Certain quantity of raw silk is obtained in India ronnd about M 3 '.sorc» 
and Jammu in Kashmero. Spun Silk and Bayou is imported. 

Gold thread is obtained from Surat mainly and is manufactured in Surat 
(India). 

The price of raw silk ranges from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-4 according to tho 
stocks hold, and demand. Spun silk ranges from Us. 4 to Rs. 5-8 varying 
according to quality. Gold thread costs R.s. 55 to Us. 6G per lb. 

3, Staple yarn was being used in the manufacture of silk good.s, in the 
proportion, of 1 : T. It is imported from abroad aud its price is between 
As. 14 to Rs. 1-4. 
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4. There is absolutely no tendency for the staple yarn to oust tho silk. 
Staple fibre goods do not have a good estimation, particularly when asso¬ 
ciated with niuniifacturo of sarees. 

5. (i) Other agency. 

(ii) Some do their own, wliilo there are small dyehouses owned by dyers 
who do tho dyeing and boiling oil for commission. 

(iii) Do as above. 

(iv) Generally by the weaver. 

6 . Two thread organaine for warp and 3 thread trama for weft. 

7. The same condition prevails even now, although there have been one 
or two, who carry on independently of merchants. Majority of weavers 
seem to be not getting their due .share, but there are exceptions to tho 
above. If there i.s good understanding between the merchant and tho 
weaver 1 vliould always preler their arrangement. 

8 . Silk suitings and shirtings .are not manufactured to any scale worth 
montiuiiiiig us it is impossible to c-oinpete with foreign goods. So far there 
lias not been foreign compolitioii in sarees although there lins been internal 
cunipetition by the manufaetiirers, by the use of (heap imported silk in tho 
sarees. 

12. The length and width of a sarec is 9 y.ardsxlS" respectively. 

14. Spun silk is used in the manufacture of cheap sarees, shirtings and 
suitings. 

16. Tho weavers obtain from both as the case may be. 

16- Ye.s. It varies according to tlie credit of each individual and thoro 
is no fast rule. 

17. In some cases well-to-do weavers obtain their silk directly, this is 
a small percentage. Most of the weavers get through their cloth merthants 
to whom they give llieir woven goods for sale. 

18. The Indian silk is poor with regard to unwinding cjualitics and also 
contains knots, sluba .ind rayed yoin.s. This is ahsiuit in imported silk. 
As regards weaving riiiality which is the primary factor, the Indian silk is 
far sn[ierior to iiupoite<.1 silk, besides having good aflinity for colors. Tho 
merchants prefer imported silk as it is a ready seller. 

10. Sorting and grading is not usually done. If graded the quality would 
improve and in consoquonoo greater demand for tho quality .silk will be 
created. 

80. Vide answer to question 17, 

22. There seems to liiivo been somo experiments carried but I am not 
aware if the results came up to expectation. 

23. The merits of artificial silk is generally well known to the Indian 
consumers and their demand is very low. 


36. Vice.>Contul for China, Bombay. 

1 

(1) Demi-officM letter No. fiSK, doted the Sith Jvne. 193S, froiA the 
Preiident, Tariff Board, to Yoshih Chen, E.si/., Vice-Conxnl for China, 
Bombay. 

Many thanks for having acceded to the Hoard’s request for an informal 
talk. The Hoard listened with very great interest to the point of view put 
forward by you. 

As promised, I am sending you herewith a few questions which the Hoard 
would like you to answer along with the replies you will send to our main 
questionnaire. Please note th.at these questions reier to tho conditions 
before the Sino-J.ipanese eoiiflict. If tho answers to soino questions aro 
delayed, the Board would bo grateful for replies to the other questions as 
soon as tho material is available. 
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Supplementary Questionnaire. 

1. Ploaso steto the cost of production of mulberry leaves, cocoons and 
raw silk in Canton. 

2. What is the average number of basins per filature which the Chincso 
Clovcrnment consider necessary for an economic unit? 

3. Please state whether the Chinese Government are giving any export 
bounty. 

4. What has been the total production of raw silfc in China since the last 
five years? 

5. Please state whether the Chirieee market has been affected by the 
imports into that country of artificial silk from Japan. 

C. How docs the quality of Chine.se silk compare with Indian silk? 

7. What is the initial cost of equipment coiiunonly used for hand reeling? 
What outturn should it give? How long docs it last? 


(2) l.etter Ao. YSCIS'-D. I ISO, iliifnl the Kith July, I'.I.IS, from Yo.^hih ('hen. 

Esq., Fice-Coniui fur China, Bombay, to the Bresident, Tariff Board. 

1 have iile.a.sur6 in sending herewith a detailed note on questions per¬ 
taining to the Sericultural Enquiry by the Tariff Boaid, as pronii'-ed during 
the in formal talk with the Hoard and as desired by you in your letter 
iso. (i'.l'i, dated the 21th June, liljy. 

T am kUkI to note from your letter that you have thought it right to 
restrict the questions to conditions prior to the coinmeuccmcnl of the Sino- 
japanese conflict. This should necessarily bo so, as not only have prices 
been greatly affected by the war, but olso a great blow is given to the 
Sericultural Industry of Cfliina thereby. Filatures are destroyed and several 
of the silk producing centres are under military occupation. This would 
suffice to put off the Chinese silk for some years to come from the field of 
compotitiun. 1 have no douht that this and several consequential facts 
will be duly weighed by your Board. 

I undorstand that there is a proposal to restore tariff values. If that 
should find favour with your Board, I need hardly point out that unless 
fair and equitable values arc fixed up, it would mako room for discrimination 
between different foreign goods. I would therefore request that in fixing 
tariff values, the prices prevailing in 193C, which to all purpose, I believe, 
was a normal year for silk trade, should form the basis of your consideration. 

Finally, I would urge that, if os a result of your invustigalious and 
deliberations you find that tho Chine.se .silk trade was prejudiced as a result 
of the last protective measures adopted in India without corresponding 
gain to the Indian industry and that on tho contrary other foreign goods 
wore unjustly benefited, then your Board will not lic-sitnte to recommend 
meaau.''‘vi to remove such inequitable fetters which hamper the Chinese 
silk trade. 

1 now avail myself of this opportunity to express to you and tho members 
of your Board my thanks for tho consideration extended to mo. 

Note from the Vice-Consul for China, Bombay, to the Tariff Board in 
connection with Sericultural Enquiry. 

1. Needless to point out at the outset, that silk has boon not only one 
of the staple industries of Chinn, but a principal item of trade which has 
cemented for ages the happy commercial relations between India and China. 
Chinese silk has in India, as in other parts of tho world, encountered keen 
and often unfair coiiipotition, and the decline in the Chinese silk exports 
to India ha.s been considerably responsible for the unhappy position of 
niiukcd depreciation of the volume of trade in gonoral between the two 
coniitrics. Any proposal that would further cripple the Chinese silk export 
to India or fail to remove the handicap from which it suffers at present 
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is bound to furtlior projudioiollv affect the already depleted volume of trade 
helu’oon the i«o trieiully i-oiiiiliies and tlieir tinarn'es. 

2. Kelrospeetively, it was sinne 19d0 in particular that Chinese silk 

interests Huttered heavily for various reasons which then necessitated 
(ioveinineut intervention to revive the industry from the verKO of bankruptcy 
in wijioh it found itself. Stejis were taken to relieve the farmers who were 
then in a pitiful state and even subsidies were in or about granted 

by the Government to exports of raw silk as ameliorative measures. 

3. Since then the Chinese Government were convinced that more funda* 
mental measures were luwe.ssmy tor the "cneral rehabilitation ot the industiy, 
particularly with a view to increase production, improve quality and reduce 
costs of production. A Scncuhuial and Kiliiture Improvements Commis¬ 
sion was created in Util u.s a subsidiary organisation of the National 
Kcoiiomic Council of Ciiina. .\.s a result of tlio etii.rts of this t'oniiniajion 
e.vports showed marked increase and so also the market price of silk. ' 

4. Many varieties of silk-worm are found in China such as the silver 
white variety of Kiaiigsii, Chekiang and Aiiliwei; the Yellow and Pink 
varieties of Szechuen, Hopeh and Shantung and the Pluvoltine White 
variety of Kwungtiing (Canton). The bud points of these varieties lie in 
tlieir unfavouriible yield and their intorior quality. To cope with these 
defects, modern seed producing stations have been organised in various 
pi'ovinees with a view to start regular production of "seeds of a standard 
type prepared under scientilie conditions and free from hereditary disease. 
The type produced in largest quantities was a crossing of a w bite monovoltine 
and a white bivoltine. These rro.s.sings have been found suitable for thicker 
thread. Kxperiments are being made to study the qualities of Chinese 
varieties .and test the possibilities of ciossiiig them. But the Chinese reelers 
themselves pieter the (.'hineso white ^oriety. 

5. Period of Development, covering incubation Larval and Pupa stages, 

of the Chinese variety, is on an average IS days 23 hours. The percentage 
of loss of silk worms is \2-22. The weight of Cocoons per thousand silk¬ 
worms was found to he ^ grams and the average weight of silk-easing 

of 20 cocoons to he o 7 grams. The average length of silk from one cocoon 
was found to be 073 rolls (one roll being equal to 1"125 meters). The 
average numher of moth from one egg was .O/H. Tho cost of miilborry leaves 
in Canton is on an average 170 Hongkong Dollars to»l picul. 1 catty (1/100 
Iiicul) i>f raw silk takes alsiut 4 Hongkong Dollar worth of Cocoons, the 
indigenous Chinese variety of silk-worm needing COO to 700 catties of cocoons 
for one hale of silk. The jirice of raw silk in Canton is on an average 400 
Heiigkong Dollhrs for 1 picul. 

C. Filatures in China are still equipped mostly with old and inefficient 
types of wooden and iron machinery though side by side modem and new 
machines have been incre.istugly usoa. The new typt« of machines have been 
able to priKliRo 20 ounces of silk per day as against 8 or 9 ounces in tho 
ruse of old niachiiies. The equipment must common in Canton is the wooden 
filature costing about 15 Hongkong Dollars which can last for two yeara. 
Thev produce 0 to 9 ouncxis per day depending upon tho number of “ ends ” 
used. 

7. Tho cost of silk reeling is now considerably reduced and the yield 
to the basin has been doubled. The cost of labour has decreased from 4(X) 
Shanghai Dollars to about 100 per picul. The production of raw silk in 
1930 was e.stimated to ho 120,000 piculs, an increase of about 20 per cent, 
more than in 1936. 

8. The Chine.se Oovcniment has also introduced the Government Testing 
Bureau for the Testing and Grading of raw silks which will eventually weed 
out poorer qualities of silk. 

9. The Chinese market has indeed been aflfectod by imports into China 
from Japan, particularly by illegitimate means. But the effect on Chinese 
silk has been more marked through Japaneae competition, howsoever in 
foreign countries. 
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10. A review of Cln'nese .silk trudo with India after the iiitrodnetinn her# 
of protective dutio.s inny now be undertaken. At that time it was pointed 
out by my predecessor in office and the Chinese traders, that the Chiuc.so 
silk goods coining under the operation of the Indian Tariff, particularly 
most of the Oantoneso goods, were of a class aud quality different from that 
which is being produced in India or likely to be produced hero. It was 
also pointed out that as they cater for the needs of fmorer and some parti¬ 
cular classes of i)Oopl« in India, the result of tho enhanced tariff would 
at least in tlio case of CUiinese silk result only in increasing the burden of 
the particular consuming I'lass of such proiliict. Even tlie Tariff Hoard 
in its report pointed out that Chinese silk of sneh class at best come only 
into indirect competition with some products in India. Opinion was a |80 
expressed that instead a great fillip would he given to the artificial silk 
industry and that the latter would surely take the place of some of tho 
coarser sorts of silk wherein the Chinese pre-dommated. A survey of 
Indian ira[)ort figuro.s would le.ave no doubt in one's mind that all these 
prognostications have come true, though 1 do not know nor am I competent 
to judge how far the intent of those protective measures huvo come true. 

11. The following figures taken from “ Annval Hr.rirus of Trnde in 
Ivditi " will speak for thomselvos about the increase in the import of 
artificial silk. 


Artificial Silk—Total Import). 


Yam. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Quantity in million yards 

. no 

9-8 

16-6 

14-9 

176 

Value in lakhs of rupees 

. 92i 

82 

118 

84 

99 

Piocegooda. 

Quantity in million yards 

. 112-8 

40 4 

67-0 

74-5 

j02-0 

Value in lakhs of rupees 

. 253 

108 

183 

188 

238 


Needless to say that of this the share of Japan was the most predominant. 
The following comparison of relevant figure.s of total imports of artificial 
Bilk and real silk raw and manufaclurod would be also instructive; — 


In ttion.rand) of rupees 



1932 33. 

1933-34. 

1934-3.V 

193,5-36, 

1936-37. 

Artificial Silk 
Pure Silk , 

. 4,15,85 
. 4,3.1,37 

2,74,1.5 

3,58,60 

3,59,29 

3,37,09 

3,15,78 

2,77,65 

3,85,60 

2,41,87 


12. The figures further reveal that while prior to 193I1-.34, China had 
dominated the silk market in India, since then for one reason or another 
her supply dwindled down. It is somewhat significant that the recession 
in Chinese imports curiously resulted in incline of the Japanese silk to 
corresponding extent while the figure.s of total imports of silk varied but a 
little, as seen below : — 

SUk, raw and manufactured. Supplies by China and Japan. 

Chirut. Japan. 

19.32-3.T 2,9.10,000 Ihs. at average value 165.000 at average value of 

of Rs. .1-12-3 per lb. Rs. 2-13-8 per lb. 

19.1.1-.14 . 2,101,000 lbs. at Us, 3-0-11 per 220,000 at Rs. 2-15-9 per lb. 
lb. 

1,299,000 lbs. at Rs. 2-11-9 per 
lb. 


1934-35 


897,000 at Rs. 2-6-4 per lb. 
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Saw Silk including Cocoons. 




Total Import 
in Lakhs 

Rs. 

Chinese Import 
in Rs. 
Lakhs. 

Japanese 
Import in Rs. 
Lakhs. 

1933-34 . 


72 

64 

7 

1934-35 . 

. 

67i 

36 

21 

1935-36 . 

* 

67i 

15 

42 

1936-37 . 


67J 

28 

36 


13. Chinese imports, while no doubt, were declining even prior to the 
last Tariff Board inquiry, owing among various other causes to the decline 
in the internal economy of China aggravated by natural disasters and foreign 
aggression they were further affected prejudicially by sagging prices and 
artificially appreciated Chinese exchange in the summer of 1934 continuing 
upto the autumn of 1935. Added to all these difficulties were the increase 
in Indian import duties, with the result that Chinese imports into India 
suffered very heavily. The following import figures of Silk Yarn and 
Piecegoods further indicate this unfortunate tale. 

Silk Yam. 



Total Imports 

Value in 

Chinese 

Japanese 


(lbs.) (000). 

Rs. (Lakhs). 

(lbs.) (000). 

(lbs.) (000.) 

1932-33 

3,010 

88 

... 

... 

1933-34 

. 2,028 

47 

615 

814 

1934-35 

3,293 

7B 

587 

1,835 

1935-36 

3,600 

84 

483 

2,377 

1936-37 

2,400 

60i 

468 

1,657 


It must be noted that the increase further in silk yarn import duty 
since 1st May, 1936, affected appreciably the total imports and those of 
Japanese yarn, while not as much the Chinese. This may be accounted for 
by the stabilisation of Chinese currency after November, 1935, the consequen¬ 
tial revival of trade as well as on account of the exchange stability. 

The average declared value of Chinese yarn was Rs. 2-9-6 per lb, till 
about 1935-36 then falling to Rs. 2-4-6 in 1936-37. The average value of 
Japanese yarn was Rs. 2-9-6 in 1934-35, Rs. 2-6-1 in 1935-36 and Rs. 2-9-6 
in 1936-37. 


Silk Piecegoods. 




Total Imports 
in Million 
Yds. 

Chinese 
in Million Yds. 

Japanese in 
Million Yds. 

1934-36 

, 

. 33-3 

61 

28 

1935-36 

. 

27-4 

6-3 

22 

1936-37 


21-6 

6-2 

16 


The average declared value in case of Chinese imports was Rs. 5-0-8 in 
1934-35, Rs. 3-12-8 in 1935-36 and Rs. 4-2-3 in 1936-37 as against Rs. 4-10-11, 
Rs. 4-4-8 and Rs. 4-12-6 of Japanese imports in corresponding periods. 

While Chinese imports had declined considerably prior to 1935 it has 
since remained steady, duo primarily perhaps to the mounting up of the 
prices of Japanese silk owing to Government restrictions and damage 
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wrought by natural causes, as well as restricted crops of cocoons. China 
also suffered then from doarth of Cocoons and con34iquent higlicr prices. 

14. Whatever may be the worth of the figures cited above iu tlieii bear¬ 
ing on the Indian Serieiiltural Industry, it seems c.^rtain that Chinese silk 
instead of competing with the indigenous industry itself finds competitors 
from other foreign products and its place lias been to a greater extent 
taken over not only by other foreign silks but cheap artificial silks and 
mixed products. Before the latter gained a firmer footing in tho Indian 
market, the prices ot Chinese silk remained stable and the indigenous 
sericulture industry was steadily prospering us well. China has never 
before, even when it was predominating the market, attempted to duinii iier 
products in any of her foreign markets. Raw silk and silk piece-goods of 
certain quality is not produced or niamilactured in India and it is iu 
products of t.lieso qualities that Chinese products supplement Indian pro¬ 
ducts, catering only to the needs of jiarticular classes of Indians as are 
to bo found iu Giijernt, Kathiaw ar and Mai war. Chinese goods have never 
appreciably been helped by souie of those factors which help the dumping of 
other foreign materials like currency depres-iation and Government subven¬ 
tions for expansion of their sale in foreign markets. Indeed, Government 
of China in the recent years have adopted various measures solely with a 
view to improvement of the indu.slry like the establishment of co-operative 
silk-worm egg farms, of lulvaiiced cla.sses for filature workers, of Bureaus 
for the pui'iiose of iiiipartiiig instruct ions to fiirmcn., distrihiilion ol 
seedling,s of proper types and qualities and loaning of the latest types of 
machines to filatures. These measures are adopted so as to improve tho 
quality of the Chine.se products on the one hand and lower the costs of 
production on the other. But subsidies or subvertions have not been given 
c.Ncppt in lfki.3-34. 

15. Cihinose silk have all along stood on merits and comi-eted on tho 
strength of its distinctive quality and given norma) conditions would so 
stand even iu the Indian market without in the least directly influencing tho 
indigenous industry. Most particularl,v, silk from Canton is consumed in 
India in l.irgc quantity and it sc-ema that Cantoi ese silk have found favour 
so far inasmuch as 7(1 to bd per cent, of Cantonese silk ha.s been consumed 
antinally in India alone. However, in recent years on account of various 
factors this sort of silk hus been rivalleil as well by other foreign production. 
Not the least among the factors, were the increased tariff in India inasmuch 
as they have facilitaled the expansion of artifici.al silk and mixed goods 
and these expan.sioii.s have to a great extent been at the expense of 
Cantonese silk, which are coarser and heavier in texture and manufactured 
mostly from silk wusle. Because, of the use of starch and coating with 
size the weight of Cantoiiose silk is heavier and impo'dtion of speeific duties 
(though afterwards revised to avoid undue discriniination) has very adversely 
affected the Cantone.so silk industry than others, (/iintoiicse silk merchants 
have been trading in Tnilin for moro tlinn 100 years. Iminedialely prior to 
the last Tariff revision there were four bigger firms in Bombay dealing in 
Cantonese silk jiaying on an average from 12 to 15 lues of rupees per annum 
as duties. It m.ay bo mentioned that Bombay is the one and only port at 
which these Cantonese goods are imported, though 90 per cent, of these 
pie<-egoi>ds arc consumed in the markets of Gojerat, Kathiawar and Murwar, 
ncce.ss to which can he h.id from other ports in the Native States. These 
firms who were of good standing and carrying on bn-siness honestly and 
■straightforwardly without ever trying to evade in anywise payment of duties 
or dump their products, have found unfortunately that in the ease of their 
products the law of diminishing returns had ceased to function. Two of these 
four firms were therefore compelled to close their business in Bombay and 
pack off, while the other two are maintaining tlieii stand in the market with 
utmost difficulties as will bo seen from the figures mentioned below of ono 
of these firms. The rise in tariff is to sonic extent responsible us well for 
adding to these diffleiilties, particularly when the levy pf specific duty was 
adoptwl inasmuch as that system is patent in affecting prejudicially the 
class of products they deal in, without bringing about corresponding benefit 
to the indigenous industry. 
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Import figures of otie of the Cantonese Firms. 



Silk piecegoods. 

Raw 

6 Uk. 

Total. 



Import. 

Duty paid. 

Imjiort. 

Duty paid. 

Import. 

Duty. 


Hs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933 

. 6.52,681 

2,29,310 

4,43,529 

84,689 

10,96,210 

3,13,999 

1934 

. 5,88,114 

1,57,620 

2,18,971 

71,619 

8,07,085 

2,29,239 

19a5 

. 4,52,290 

1,27,584 

2,08,007 

65,705 

6,60,291 

1,93,289 

1930 

. 3,13,824 

1,37,043 

1,54,516 

48,848 

4,68.340 

1,85,891 

1937 

. 2,94,066 

80,345 

1,15,596 

36,299 

4,09,662 

1,25,644 


The progressive (limiuutiun in the imports of otie firm shown in the 
above figures is not only to Ite found in the case of other firm as well, but 
also in all Chinese silk products imported into this country. J have with 
me figures compiled in a table from Chinese statistics which boar this out. 
The Table “ B ” shows exports into British India which are so declared 
to the Chinese Customs, and includes Burma. It also contains the Total 
Exports from China to all the foreign countries together and would give 
an idea as to the relation of imports into this country with the total 
exports from China. The Table must be read subject to certain (jualifications. 
Firstly, they do not show exports of Chinese silk which have found thoir 
way into this country from Hongkong. Secondly, lately on account of armed 
smuggling indulged in by the Japanese in North China in particular, some 
part of the imports from China in the last year or so include products not 
strictly of Chinese origin which have found way into China through such 
dubious ways. I believe, these figures would help your Board in finding 
out what particular class of goods do not competo with the indigenous 
product and in devising measures for safeguarding Indian indu.stry without 
unnecessarily penalising the Chinese trade. They do not show tho imports 
of some silk products, like the waste, in which the volume of Chinese exports 
to India is not sufficient in comparison with the exports to other foreign 
countries as to find separate mention. Tho corresponding figures of silk 
yarn are given below separately in Table “ A ”. 


TABLE “ A ”. 



19.3.1-34. 

1934 35. 

Kg. 

St. 3* 

Kg. 

St. $ 

Exports of Silk Yam to British 
India. 

Total . . 

260.188 

1,390,49.5 

203,751 

1,027,766 

459,234 

2..’',68,322 

377.882 

1,961,040 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Kg. 

St. $ 

Kg. 

St. • 

Exports of Silk Yam to British 
India. 

Total . 

231,426 

1,128,629 

114,749 

685,497 

432,691 

2,3.53.394 

312,780 j 

1,773,240 


* Chinese Standard Dollar. 























TABLE “B”. 

Table thawing imports from, China into British India, (including Burma) of different silk products, with total ejrports from 

China mentioned untler them, in brackets for comparison. 
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(3) Demi-official letter A’o. 9S5, dated the Slst Avgust, lOAA, from the 
President, Tariff Board, to Y. S. Chen, Esq., I’ice-Coiuul for China, 
Bombaq. 

In tlie course of your oral evidence before the Tariff Hoard this morn¬ 
ing it was stated that the figures of cost of production of mulberry leaves, 
cocoons and raw silk in China given in the written note submitted by you 
were taken from some published book. I should be much obliged it you 
could kindly let me know the nunie of the book and the year of its publication. 
I should also be glad if you could let me see tliu book for u few days. 
It will bo returned when done with. 


(4) Demi-official letter No. 9il, dated the 1st September, I'J.IS, from the 
Pre.side.nt, Tariff Board, to Y. S. Chen, Esq., I'iee-t.'onsiU for China, 
Bombay. 

In the course of the oral evulcnce tendered by you before the Tariff 
Board yesterday you brought to the notice of the Board that the imports 
from China during the three months from April to June, 1937, were not 
entirely of Chincso origin but were largely Japanese goods smuggled into 
China and shipped trom there to India and in 193S they were Japanese goods 
owing to some of the Chinese ports now belonging to Japan. The Board 
would feel grateful if you could kindly let them know whether it is 
possible for the Customs authorities here to detect such giaids on arrival 
in India. Your statement, 1 take it, applies both to raw silk and silk 
piccogoods. 


(0) Letter No. YS('1371J-JO, dated the 2nd September, lO-iS, from Y. S. 
Chen, Esq., Vice-Consul for t'hina, Bombay, to the President, Tariff 
Board. 

T am in receipt of your letters Nos. 935 and 941, dated respectively the 
Slst August and 1st ^pUunher. 

As desired in the former, 1 Iiavo plco.sure in sending you herewith two 
books, ris., “the (Tiine.se Year Book, 193.5-3fi" . and “Twenty-five Years 
of the Chinese Republic Relcvunt pages have been marked for your 
reference. 

With reference to your letter No. 94), I believe I must make it clear 
as to what 1 stated ^ you in answer to your inquii-y about the marked 
increase of imports from Chinn in 1937. As one of the reasons, I stated 
that for some time prior to that period it has been known to be a fact that 
Japniic.se goods entered China by armed smuggling carried on a gigantic 
scale and that it may be also that .some portion of the importe from China 
includes products not strictly of Chinese origin. The pamphlet* which is sent 
herewith will give you some idea of the extent to, and the manner in, whieli 
smuggling had been carried on in all .sorts of goods, including silk and 
artificial silk. I regret I have no other cojiy of this book nor of the 
subsequent publications in the matter. 

As to the question of detection of such goods (ntcring India, T would like 
to make investigations and advi.se you in the matter here.aflcr. 


(6) Note on the t’urrenry Policy of the Chinese Government, fnrmarded 
u-ith letter dated the 30th September, I'.l.’tS. 

For some time prior to the introdwtion of the now monetary policy 
(November 3, 193.'5), China had been going through a period of deflation, 
brought about first by the rapid abandonment of the gold standard by the 


Not printed. 
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principal countries of the world and aggravated later hy the aggressive 
Aniorican silver policy which had the object of “ doing something for 
silver China’s balance of international payments had at that time also 
began to turn against her. All factors therefore tended to widen the 
diaparity between the world price of silver and the rate of Oliinese exchange, 
and encouraged the enormous export of silver in 1934. Smuggling of silver 
had become hi^ly lucrative after the impo.sition of tax on silver exports. 
Though some important reforms were made and measures adopted, in mid- 
October, 1935, the persistent uncertainty as regards the future of the 
currency, combined with the repeated rumours to which this gave rise, led 
to a renewed and more vigorous attack on the dollar. The value of the 
dollar began to weaken irresistibly in terms first of gold and foreign 
exchanges, and later, in terms of sensitive commodities. It was under these 
circumstances Government intrixluccd its new monetary policy. 

Under the new policy, inter alia it was provided that the exchange value 
of the Standard Chinese dollar was to be fixed at the level it hod reached 
at the time of the mandate, and in order to keep the exchange value 
stable at that level the three Government hanks were to buy and sell 
foreign exchange in unlimited quantities. 

The new monetary policy was singularly successful and stability of 
exchange had been fully niaintiiincd in ji way never before experience in 
China as would be seen from the figures hereunder mentioned; — 

Official Foreign Exchange Quotations in London and Hongkong. 


Shanghai T. T. on Loedon », d. Hongkong Dollars. 



nighest. 

I/iwest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1934 . 

l/6'260 

1/2-500 

1/4-100 

90-750 

80-000 

88 076 

1935— 

January . 

1/6-626 

1/4-625 

1/4-5W8 

82-000 

80-000 

80-360 

May 

1/8-.375 

1/7-876 

1/8-125 

70-000 

69-000 

69-200 

December . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

92 000 

81000 

88-850 

1936— 

January . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1 /2-375 

92-500 

90-000 

91-610 

August 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

96-000 

95-600 

96-180 

October 

1/2-438 

1/2-250 

1/2.352 

96-760 

95-600 

96-180 

December . 

1/2-469 

1/2-376 

1/2-410 

96-760 

96-000 

96-660 

1937— 

January . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1 /2-375 

96-760 

96-750 

96-750 

May 

1/2-376 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

97-000 

97-000 

97-000 


Tho rates shown as that of May, 19.37, have remained in force with very 
slight variation os the Government’s average official daily rates of 
exchange since May, 1937, to the current month. However, the average daily 
open market rates for T. T. abroad have varied on account of the flight 
of capital and breach of tho Gentlemen’s Agreement by foreign banks 
whereby they had placed a virtual, though voluntary, embargo on tho 
exports of silver abroad. As a result of the unjustified attack on tho 
exchange duo to the existence of a state of war in the country. Govern¬ 
ment have been maintaining a separate official daily rates of exchange for 
all just and due withdrawals and this rate differs from the daily open 
market rates for T. T. abroad. The official rate has been preserved as it 
was stabilised since monetary decrees of November, 19.35. 
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Tho Shanghai T. T. rat«s on Bombay aro given below: — 



Highest. 

Bombay Rs. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1934 

101000 

80-000 

83-965 

193&— 

January 

112 260 

79-000 

97-800 

May 

112-250 

109-250 

110-779 

October 

100-500 

81-250 

96-567 

November 

82-000 

79-000 

79-260 

December 

79-260 

79-000 

79-100 

1936— 

January 

79-125 

79-000 

79-095 

Juno 

79-000 

79-000 

79-000 

December 

79-750 

79-700 

79-700 

Average 

79-750 

78-500 

79-189 

1937— 




January 

79125 

79-000 

79-103 

May 

79-2-50 

79-250 

79-250 


37. Replies received from Meurt. Nagindes Foolchand Chinai and 

Co., Bombay. 

(1) Demi-official letter No. dOO, dated the Hfh July, 1938, from F. I. 
Bahimtoola, Esq., president. Tariff Board, to Jivanlal Chunilal Chinoy, 
Esq., 79, ilasjid Bunder Boad, Bombay. 

Will you kindly supply to tho Board recent c.i.f. prices of the various 
classes of articles shown below: — 

(1) Raw silk, 

(2) Silk yarn on twisted silk, 

(3) Noils, 

(4) Spun silk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(6) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Pure silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and coloured staple fibre. 


(2) Letter, dated the 15th July, 1938, fmm Nagindas Foolehnnd (Ihinai, 
Esq., Bombay, to F. I. Bahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your D. O. No. 690, dated the Hth in.st., underneath' 
please find c.i.f. prices of all the items excepting No. 7/8 information on 
which can bo had from Mr. Karanjia. 
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1. Raw Silk (price per 1(>0 kins—13iJi lbs.): — 




Rb. 




A. Japanese Filatures White 1.3/15 

620 




Japanese Filatures White 20/22 

590 




Japanese Filatures Yellow 20/22 

560 




B. Canton Steam Filature 20/22 

330 per picul 133^ lbs 


C. Shanghai Tsatlce Rcrcol . . , . 

360 

f1 

if 


Shanghai Steam Filature 20/22 

550 

>> 

if 


Shanghai Shantung Filature Y'ellow 20/22 

410 

ft 

ft 


D. Hand-reels (Native-reels. Tariff rate Rs. 2-8 





per lb.)— 





Powmien. 

270 

fP 

»» 


Moochan or Kakadia .... 

280 

ft 

tt 


Tsatleo ....... 

245 

»» 

ft 


Kahing. 

255 

ft 

tt 

2. 

Silk Yarn or Twisted Silk-organzine— 





13/15 2 ply per 100 lbs. 

525 




20/22 2 ply per 100 lbs. .... 

520 



3. 

Noils. (Price per 200 lbs.)— 





40/2 Washed Shanghai Mill . 

225 




40/2 Unwashed Shanghai Mill . . 

195 



4. 

Sptin Silk. (Price per 110 lbs.)— 





210/SSS Japan. 

420 




140/2 Italy grey. 

315 



6. 

Nitto Mixed (50 per rent. Spun Silk and 50 





per cent. Rayon, price per 110 lbs.)—■ 





210/2 . 

300 



6. 

Artificial Silk Y^arn. (Price per 2tl0 lbs.)— 





Japan. 





120 Full Luster. 

116 to 

ins 



150 Full Luster. 

112 „ 

103 



120 Hull Luster. 

135 




1.50 Hull Luster. 

130 




Twi.sted Silk Rayon—no quotations. 




9. 

Staple Fibres. (Price per 200 lbs.)— 





80/2. 

26,9 




60/2. 

235 




80/2 coloured staple fibre .... 

.315 




\Vp shall bo el-ari to furnish any further informations on the abovd 
subjects if need be. 


(3) Pemi-offirial Irfter .Vo. TO."?, iliilrd Ihc ISfh Jiihi. /.^W. from V. 1. 
Bahimiooln. Esq., Presidint, Tariff Board, to Jlvanlal Chunilal (Uiinai, 
Esq., Bombay. 

Many thanks for your letter, dated the 15th instant, enclosing the recent 
c.i.f. prices of all the items montioned in my previous letter. I, however, 

50 
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find some difficulty in acocpting these prices. As you are aware, the present 
duty on raw silk is 20 per (ont. plus ]1 annas on tariff value. It I tako 
the .fapancso filature silk, the tariff value is Us. 4-12 and the duty would 
he Us. 2-1 per Ih. If 1 add .Rs. 2-1 to Us. 4-10-10, then the price would bo 
Us. (i-11-10 which is iiowUccre near the present market price. 1 think there 
is some mistrako with rc'^ard to these prices. Will you therefore kindly 
check them and let mo have your considered reply ‘f 


(4) Letter, dated the 21st July, lOJs. jiinii yiiiijindas Foiilchand Chinui, 
Ksq., to F, 1. Jtahiintoola, Kxq., tresident, Tarifj Buurd. 

Wo bog to acknowledge receipt of your favour D. O. No. 703, dated the 
18th instant, addro.sscd to our Mr. Jiwanlal (.'hinai and beg to inform you 
that a.s already iiiLiiiiatod to the Hoard in Hangaloro on the dOrh ultimo, 
during August-Se|)tcmhor our market entered into forward contract.s with 
Japan for Ocdoln'r-Novembcr-Tlecemhcr .shipments on a large scale at much 
higher ratc.'.s in hope of getting profit date to the proposed inc.rea.se of tho 
Tariff Value from U.s. 3-2 to Rs. 4-12 lor the year 1938 and prnhablo 
scarcity of tonnago owing to China-Japan War. These shipments, nearly 
4,000 bales, arrived before the close of the year 1937 but the buyers’ 
expectations were frustrated ns the marke t here gradually declined as stoeks 
were nceumulating, both in eonsumtug markets and in Itombay. During 
the past six inouthf there was a lug disparity ludween Japitn prices ami 
those at wlihrli Rnnibay Were si'lling. We tried our best to bring a reaetion 
by buying over loeallv about .')f>0/7tK) bales but to no purpose. 

If yo\i will glance at tlm last report, dated the loth instant, of the 
IVf.vsoro Silk Associat ion yovi will find that on tbo 31st Ma.v, Japan Filatnro 
White 13/15-D grade were cpioted at Vns. 700 first cost, i.e., Yns. 728 
c.i.f. (4 per cent, is the usual charge’) which calculated at exchange Rs. 79 
<omcs to Us. 574. Market has since advanced nearly Yns. lOO owing to 
recovery’ in all the commodiry markets in New York. For .your further 
satisfaetion (enclosed) plea.se find daily uuotalions ruling at tbo Yokohama 
6ilk Exchange from 1st June to date which uill clear up tlio mystery. If 
any further proof is needed wo shall he pleased to furnish. 

There is nbsohUoly no niistako in the roceiit c.i.f. prices submitted in 
our lust letter. 


13/15 White D grade first i-o.st (4 per cent, must bo added to get c.i.f. 
price such as freight, insurance, etc.): — 





Quota¬ 



Quota 


D.ate. 


tions in 
5'cns per 


Date. 

tions ii 
Vi-ns p 




100 kins. 



100 kin 

1st June, 

1938 . 

. 078 

IHib 

.Tune, 1938 . 

072 

2nd 

} t 

> 1 


201 h 

1 > • 

071 

3rd 

it 

l» • 

6G9 

21st 

J» »> • 

084 

'4th 

i 

»y 

003 

22nd 

»l • 

097 

6tli 

> 

tt 

000 

23rd 

1) > > • 

088 

7th 

it 

yt • 

0.59 

24th 

ft It ' 

700 

8th 

) 

y> 

049 

25th 

JJ 71 * 

740 

9th 

it 

It 

050 

27th 

»» • 

7.58 

10th 

» 

j» 

oral 

28tli 

»> 77 • 

770 

11th 

y J 

) ’ 

008 

3(.lth 



13 th 

) 

y y 

050 

1st 

July, 1938 . 

770 

15th 

y 

yy 

005 

2iid 

77 7 » * 

792 

ICUh 

f 

1 7 

070 

4th 

7) 77 • 

790 

17tli 

) 

>> 

080 

5th 

7 7 77 • 

800 
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Quota¬ 




Quota¬ 

Tat*. 


tions in 
Yens per 


Date. 


tions in 
Yens per 



100 kins. 




100 kina. 

6th July, 

1938 . 

794 

14th July, 

1938 . 

799 

7th „ 

»> 

786 

15th 

II 

II * 

808 

8th „ 

II • 

776 

10th 

II 

II 

825 

nth „ 

1> 

. 770 

18tii 

II 

II 

81X3 

12tfa „ 

II • 

701 

19th 

II 

11 

8J3 

13th „ 

II * 

. 780 

20th 

>1 

II 

825 


(6) Letter, dated the Hud Anijiist, lUdH, from Nagiiidas Fuolchand L'hinai, 

Liij., liumhay. 

For your information, no bog to quote Uaw silk o.i.f. rupeo prices 
ruling in Ohina-Japan, during tlio fortiiigliL ending .“list July: — 

Ohincao Hand lloel (Native Heels), T. V. Rs. 2-8 per lb.— 


Ha. A. 

Tsatleo extra and No. 1 . . . 262 8 

Cbinknm white No. 1/2 . . . . 272 0 

Mooelian Peacock (Kakadin), No. 3/-1/5, 

Ha. 207-8 average . . • ( . , 

Kuhing Pine Stork No. 1/2 . . . ( ^ 

Swan No. ;)/4 . . . «. . . j 

Shantung Lai Laivo . . J *' lii 203 0 

Tsatloe ll/Keel, T. V. Rs. 3-7 per lb.- - 

2nd choice ...... 367 8 

3rd choice ...... 313 0 


Ha. A. 

to 242 0 'I 
„ 260 0 


202 8 


^ 1 picul 

lbs. 


„ 347 8 
„ 327 8 J 


Japan Filatures 13/15—■ 


Yns. 


July 21st .... 

July 22nd .... 

July 23rd .... 

July 23th .... 

July 26th .... 

July 27th .... 

July 28th to 30th—market closed. 


838 ■] 

839 


830 

838 

840 


> 100 kina 
I =13211b8. 


832 


(6) Letter, dated the. 20th Auavxt. from NaoivdaD Foolchnnd Chinai, 

Esq., Bombay, to Ale.^srs. Shri Uoviti Sdk Throiviny tactory, Basu;angudi 
Foxt, Banijalore. 

We iK'g to acknowlodgn receipt of .voii favour, dated the IClh instant, 
about Japanese Hand Reel and iioto contents, Japoiie/ie Hand Bert. The 
total imports in India during 1937, aceording to our information, is about 
hales, each 30 kins, viz., 50/6,(KX) llo. The c.i.f. price paid n-i 
yens 780/700 or Its. 020/600 per HX) kins for white and yellow quality 
respectively. There are no imports during this year. 

59 A 
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(7) Litter, dated the 1st Si ittrinher, from Nagindiis Foolchand Chinai, 

Lsi/., Bombay. 


Aa promised, wo quote below recent c.i.t. prices of qualities that are 
beinp; imported at pro&(mt and names of various kinds that are manufactured 
in China and imported into India: — 


— 

Rrico per 

Picul. 

Selling price 
per lb. ex-godown. 
inclusive of IJ per 
cent, discount 
and 1 per cent, 
brokerage. 

1. Wasto products— 

A. runjam and Mathow from Cauton 

B, Waste ll/Ree! from Shanghai 

Rs. 

Rb. 

2. Buppiona— 

A. Thonkoon Duppion or Olianfs, Native 



Reel. 

1{. Thokoon Duppion or Chanta K/Heel . 



C. Duppion Filatures .... 

- 

. * 

3. Hand Reels or Native Reels— 

A. Kashim' or Kahinp No. 1. 2, 3 . 

275—65—55 


B. Mooolian or Kakadia No. 1, 2, 3 

302i—2U2i—282i 

344 

Chinkam No. 1, 2 

200—250 


1) 'I’satlee ...... 

262i-242J 

3-12 

E. Powmien or Miiiehow 

295 


F. Slianluiij'. 

265 


G. Fanchow . • • . . 



II. Shingoii s . . , . . 



I. Minyang ..... 



J. Llii Minyang . . . , , 



K. Htiyimg 



J.. Kubin ...... 



M. Naneliong. 



N. VVongfhow ..... 



4. All other kind»—• 

A. Canton Steam Fi latiiro 20/22 

330 

4.4 

B. Canton Steam Filature 28/32 

315 

4-2 

C. 'I'satleo H/Beeled .... 

337i—352J 

4-7, 4-11 

1). Shantung Filatun: .... 

445 

6.2 

E. Minehow Filature 3rd choice 

425 

6-0 

F. .Japanese J'’ilaturo White 13/15 . 

000 

6-12 

0. Japanese Filature White 20/22 . 

553 

5-15 

H. Japanese Filaturo Yellow 20/22 

553 

5-12 
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Particulars of Kashmir Silk sold by Kaslnnir Uovernmeut, iu Bombay, 
ti-Fuctory i)rices, per lb. 


1931, August 250,000 lbs. Lotus 


Es. 

3-12 

Tulip 

Its. 

3 10 

103.), March 

150,000 

t» f» 


4-0 


mm 

1035, October 

25,000 

It II 


0-12, 

6-0 


1030, August 

75,050 

It •• 


4-12, 

4-13 Tulip 

4 10 

1937, March 

10,0<J0 

l> It 


0-13 

*1 

5-16. 

1037, June 

20,(XI0 

t> It 


0-10 



1038, Alaich 

25,000 

II *9 


0-0 



1038, June 

50,000 

tl It 


6-0 


• • 


(8) Letter, dated the 20tk Septemher, I'JSS, from Messrs. Nagiiuias h'oolchtind 
Chiyiai, Buinbaij, to the Honorary Secretary, The Mysore Silk Aasotitt- 
tion, Channai/atna. 

We hep, to acknowledge receipt of your letter No, 107, dated the 15th 
instant and note contents. It is not customary in this market to keep 
regular statisti('s hut from records of our own purchases, wo give below 
the prices at which purchases were made by ns during various periods 
mentioned by you. 


Make. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1938. 

Japan— 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

210/2 SSS . 

498 

405 

371 

370 

343 

4.30 

210/2 XXX . 



•• 

31,5 

305 

400 

210/2 AAA . 

410 


350 

375 

377 

405 

210/2 Fuji 

402 

360 




392 

210/2 Kento . 

•• 

•- 


.502 

355 

380 

Sanghai 210/2 Photo 

£ «. 

322 

312 

£ s. 

£ s. 

•• 

Nikku 210/2 

6 8 

•• 


4 10 

3 5 


Italian 00/2 Cor. . 

4 7 

- 

•• 

3 0 

3 2\ 

•• 


(Cordonetts only imported from Italy.) 
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<9) Letter, dated the 27th September, lOSli, from Nagindat Foolchand Chinai, 

Esq., Bombai/. 


Wo beg lo quote below the reeent e.i.f. prices of various qualities of 
liiiw SilU im|)ort.ed. into India: — 


Kinds. 


e.i.f. price per 
picul. 

e.i.f. price 
per lb. 

Waste products— 


Ks. 

Rs. 

A. PunjAm and Mathow, from Canton 

. 

» • 

• • 

B. Waste R/reel, from Shanghai 

. 

, , 

, , 

Duppiona— 




A. Thonkoon Duppion or Ohanta Native Reel . 

200 

1-8-0 

B. Thonkoon Ouppion or Ghnnta Native R/Ueel 

190 

1-7-0 

C. Duppion Filature .... 

I 

» , 

• • 

Hand Reel or Native Reels—■ 




Kahing or Koshing, choice 1, 2, 3 . 

• 

280, 270, 200 

2-1-9, 

2-0-0,. 

1-16-3 

Moochan or Kakadia, choice 1, 2, 3, 4 


280, 270, 200, 250 

2-1-9, 

2-0-0, 

1-16-3, 

1-14-0 

Chinkom or Chinking, choice 1, 2, 3 

• 

260, 240, 230 

1.1.3.0, 

1-12-3. 

1-11-6 

Shantung I.aivo-MiddIe .... 


266 

2-0-0 

All other sorts— 




Canton Filature 20/22 .... 


336 

2-8-3 

Canton Filature 28/32 .... 

, 

318 

2-G-3 

Shanghai-^ 




Tsai,lee Re-reeled, ohoico E^^^a, I, 2, 3 


420/400, 3!»0, 
300, 350 

3-2-0, 

3-0-0, 

2-14-9, 

2-11-3, 
2-10-0 

Kath R«-reeled. 

« 

1 . • 

2-8-0 

Moochan or Kakadia Re-reeied . . 


347i 

2-10-0 

Minchow Re-reeled .... 

• 

i47i 

3-60 

Chinkam Ro-reeled • # ♦ * 

• 

320, 316 

2-7-0, 

2-6-9 
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Kinds 

C.i.f. price 
per ])ioui. 

c.i.f- prioo 
per lb. 

All other sorts— contil. 

Shanghai — co)((d. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Shantung Filature ..... 

4.50 

3-6-3 

Japanese Filature 13/15 .... 

000 

4-9-0 

Japanese Filature 2UI22 .... 

633 

4-0.0 

Japanese Thrown silk-orgaiizine 13/16 (price 
for lUU lbs.) 

405 

1 

4-16-3 


(10) Dcmi-dfficial No. IIHJ, ihted the I'Jth October, li>38, jrom F. 1. 

}{(ihiintoola, Kaq,, Fresid’ lit, Tui'iff Uoord, to dicauhd 0. L'liiiiai, K.iq., 
Bombay. 

Tho Hoard un(l<Mslands that each coiisiKmiunt of imiiortod raw silk is 
lU'Conipaniod hy a cerlitii-ati' troiii tho coiuliiioiiiii" hoiiso in tho ounntry of 
origin indicating the weight of sUk. I shall ho much oMigoJ if you will kindly 
lot ino know as early as iiossiblo whet her your sales of raw silk in India 
take place on the basis of the weight in the cortilicalc of the conditioning 
house or on tho actual weight ol silk at the time of sale. 

(11) Erfracts from Dein i-offieial tetter, dated the l.d Decemtier, from 

Jieiudid ('. (’Itinai, Fit/., Iloiobay, to F. I. Ituhuntoola, K.iij., Bre.iident, 
Tariff Board. 

Thanks for your I). 0.. dated the lOtli October last, which througU 
ovorsight remained unrcidied so long, for which I beg to bo apologized. 

('auditioned Weiijht. In M.adras, t'lalcutta all silks, either c.i.f. or cx- 
godown, are sold on basis of conditioned or not invoice weight and tho 
halos are not reweighed. 

Tn Bombay all c.i.f. sales are charged on conditioned or net invoice 
weight wliile spot r.r-godown sales are iharged on weight ascertained by 
reweighment in the presenei- of the broker or the commis.sion agent as the 
case may he. Hot lately there seems to be more inclination on the part 
cl Vniyers to prefer cunditioneil weight to which sellers will have to agree 
before long. 

il2) Demi-official letter No. 1331. dated the ifh prrembrr, from F. I. 
Bahimfoola, Esq., rresident. Tariff Board, ta .Tivanlal C. Chinai, Esq., 
Bom bay. 

Will you kindly on receipt of this letter lot me have ns early as possible 
the information as to how the .spot prices in Yokohama are obtained and 
for what kinds of silks tliev rcl.ate to? 


(I.!) Dt'mi-offirial tetter, doted the 71 h December, 1!)3S, from .firanlal V. 

Chinai, K.sq., to F. 1. Jlahimtoolo, Esq., Eresiileiit, Toriff Board. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your D. O. No. Iddl, datcsl tho 4th 
instant. 

Since last two years the daily cpiotation rilling on the Board in Yriknhaina 
for spot cargo are alw.ays teh'graphc<l by Messrs, Mitsui Riissan Kaisha to 
tlieir branches in Calcutta. Madras .and Bombay, These are coniiiiuiiieaied 
to tlie buyers. The qiioiatioii.s ridate to l.'l/l.a white D grade .Steam 
Filatures. 
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(14) Demi-official letter, dated the 7th Decemher, 1938, from Nagindax 
Foolchand Chinai, Esq., Bombay. 

Wo beg to quote below tho recent c.i.f. prices of various qualities of Raw 
Silk imported into India; — 

Kinds, c. i. f. price per picul. 

Rs. 


Waste products .... 

Duppinns . 

Hand Reel or Native Reels: 

Kahing or Kashing, choice 
1-2- 3-4 .... 

Chink.ani or Chinking, choice 

1-2—3. 

Tsatlee Raw Silk, choice E.xtra, 

No. 1. 

All other sorts; 

Canton Filature— 

20/22 . 

28/32 . 

Shanghai — 

T.satlec Re-rcoled, choice Extra, 

No. 1—2—3 .... 

Minchow Filature 14/16, .3rd 

choice. 

Shantung Filature 16/20 
Japane.so Filature White Id/l.l 
.Japanese Filature White 20/22 
Japanese Filature Yellow 20/22 
Thrown Silk-organziiio (price per 
100 lbs.)— 

]3/l.‘5 . 490. 

20/22 . 482. 

The Yokohama Silk Exchange quotations for November; December 13/15 
White D grade lir.st cost (4 must be added to get c.i.f. price such as freight, 
insurance, etc.); — 




Quotations 



Quotations 


Date. 

in 

Date. 


in 



Yens. 



Yens. 

l.st 

November, 19.38 

822 

18th November, 

1938 . 

806 

2nd 

JJ 

810 

19th 

if 

795 

4th 

JJ ff 

813 

21st 

) f • 

790 

5th 

if >f 

805 

22ml 

j > • 

789 

7lh 

if ” 

802 

24 th 

} • 

793 

Sth 

if if 

808 

25th ,, 

> 1 • 

796 

9th 

if if 

812 

•-■litli 

>1 • 

798 

10th 

if a 

817 

27th 

3 • 

795 

nth 

if a 

814 

28th 

1 


12th 

a if 

814 

29th 

if 


14th 

if if 

818 

30th 

if 


16th 

if if 

814 

1st December, 

JJ • 

807 

10th 

ft if 

811 

2nd 

i t • 

808 

17th 

if a 

804 





292i; 282J; 272}; 2C2i. 
265 ; 255 ; 215. 

278 ; 268. 


.355. 

330. 


427^; .380; .3.50; .3.30. 

495. 

497J. 

620. 

.5,85. 

.577. 
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(15) Quotations of Silk Yarn on the Gth Vecrmher, 193S, Supplied by Messrs. 
Nagindas Foolchmid t'hinai and Company, homhay. 

C. 1. F. Quotations — 

Japanese Silk Yarn —G grade—Yon 090 per 100 Kin c.i.f. Calcutta 
—about Us. 4-2 per lb. c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Canton Silk Itarn—Rs. 340 per 100 Kin c.i.f. Calcutta—about Us. 2-9 
per lb. c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Market Quotations — 

Japanese—G grade—Rs. 5-12 cx-godown. 

Canton—Us. 4-7 cz-godown. 


38. Th« Kollegal Silk Filature*, Ltd., KoUegal P. O., Coimbatore. 

(1) Letter, dated the S-lth duly, lOHH, feom F. L. Silva, Ksq., Managing 
Direetor, The Kollegal ,'iili; Filatures, Limited, Kollegal P. 0., Coirn- 
hatoTe. 

On behalf of the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd., I beg to submit herewith 
three copies of m.v reply to the Qiiestionnairu circulated by the Board. 


lieply to the Questionnaire of the Tariff Board, by F. L. Silva, Managing 
Ay ent and Direeti'r, the. Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd. 

1. The protection granted in 19.34 proved altogether inadequate and bad 
no effect on the prices of foreign silk. On the contrary there was a further 
fall in the import price in 1934 sufficient to counterbalance the increased 
duty, 

Tn 19.35. China prices rose by about 8 as. u lb. but in the meantime Japan 
silk of a quality superior to the C'bitia variety was placed on the market at 
a more favourable pri)^. Thus the imports continued unabated. To make 
matters worse for Indian silk the Sericultural Department of the Kashmir 
State suddenly reduced its pri<'e to the same level as that of .Japan silk. 

Towards the end of 19,3t) there was nn appreciable increase all round 
which continued for about a year. Keeling that there was some hopo of 
prices improving at last, considerable areas were brought under mulberry 
l)olh in Kolleg.al and Mysore. But that bo)5e was not fulfdled. Prices fell 
again, especially after the commencement of the China Japan war, and 
mulberry gradmally went out of cultivation. 

18. Tn the ca.se of a commodity like cocoons, which aro harvested several 

times in n year, an index b.a.sed on the average prices for the year is 

likely to be misleading. The price ri.sra or falls according to the volume 
of tiio crop and is lowest in the c.ase of the two largest erops of the year, 
which probably yield .50 per cent, or more of the tot.al annual supply. 
The index, tn l>e true, would have to take both price and volume into 
account; in other words, it should be built on a weighted average. 

Again conditions have changed so materially since 1914 that it serves 
no useful purpose to take that year as the basis of the iiide.x. 3'he Oovern- 
ment of India have adopted the year 1928 as a normal year in the case 
of silk and if the index is derived from that year it will be seen that the 
conclusion of the la.st Tariff Board is not tenable, still more, so when 
allowance is made for the gcner.al fall in prices of 37 per cent. 

In this connection ploa.se see iny answer to Query No. 24 below'. 

24. The maximum and minimum would hardly give a fair indication of 

the actual position. I give below the average price per lb. (excluding 
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commi.‘<!iion and transport charges) of the cocoons purchased by me Cor my 
Bangalore lactoiy since the year 11)23. 


1923 








As. 

14 

p. 

0 Small quantity. 

1924 








13 

0 

1925 








10 

0 

1926 








10 

7 

1927 








10 

7 

1928 








0 

6 

1929 








9 

0 

1930 








9 

0 

1931 








6 

0 

1933 








5 

1 

1935 








4 

9 Nov. and Dec only 

1936 








4 

8 

1937 








5 

11 

1938 








5 

11 Jan. to March. 


Prior to 1J)33 the cocoons were all of the Mysore variety. Since then 
botli qualities have been purchased, the cross breed predominating from 1937. 
Double cocoons are not separated from rcelable ones at the time of pnrrha.so 
and have to he paid for nt the .same price, which is fixed on the basis of 
liltli-da.v weight, 'fliey amount to over It) per ecul. ol the lot, occasionally 
even 10 per coni. 

26. The actual position is that between the Kollegal Silk Filature and 
the Government Silk Filature, at Mysore the production of row silk at 
present by power driven macliines amounts to less th.in 2,000 lbs. por montli. 
Hut tlio former is under extension and a. filature of 200 basins has recently 
been planned in Mysore. TIk'so two Filatures expect to produce about 
10,000 lbs, a mouth. 

There is no power production besides tho above; but the oim of both 
Filature.s is to extend their oiiorations in course of time. 

27. The figures will bo furnished separately as they are deemed confiden¬ 
tial. 

29. The figures will be furnished .separately as they are deemed confiden¬ 
tial. 


30. Indian F'ilaturcs are at n disudvantuge only in respect of one of 
tho items, which unfortunately is the one most important. In comparison 
with its quality the cost of tlie Indian coctam is certaiul.v excessive. If 
its quality is Improved that disabilty will have been removed. 

31. Personally I am of opinion that unless there is an a.ssured supply 
of cocoons within a reasonable distance, a Filature of 100 basins is a safer 
))rop()sition than one of 20t) basins in .spile of the economy which can lie 
effected in overhead chargew. In Kollegal we. have made a compromise with 
loO basins hut that is due to the fact that Kollegal i.s ex<'eptionully woll 
situated in respect of the production of eocooiis. 

32. The maximum eapaeity of the Kollegal Filatiire (which is expected 
to be attained within the next few month.s) is 56,000 lbs. a year. 

The Filature started work in December, 1937, with 40 h.asins .and 
practically untrained labour. The production since then has been— 

4,200 lbs. raw silk. 

2,600 lbs. waste. 

The production rises from month to month as the reelers gain experience; 
in July the output is expected to l)e 1,000 Ihs, 
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34. Tile actual nutnhor of labourers employed at presnnt is 116, some of 
whom are under training and others children working half time. About i 
cl the numlHT may bo regarded as skilled labour. 

When our iirograniniq is complete the number of labourers is expected to 
be about 375. 

The supply of labour is adequate. 

Tt takes a reelcr or examiner alsnit six months to acquire the minimum 
skill net ussary; others acquire it in a month or two. 

35. (1) In Kollegal reolcr.s are at prc.soiit paid from ‘2i annas to 4 annas a 
day; but this rate will be gradually raised to Us. 6 to 8 a month. We 
do not omidoy men for reeling, only women and adolescents. 

(2) Mv e.xperionee leads mo to think that for our work, Indian labour 
cannot strictly be termed inefficient. But continuous supervision—probably 
to a larger extent than in foreign countries—is ab.solntely es.sential tor 
correct work. It is tho lack of appreciation of the necessity for conscientious 
work that constitutes the chief deficiency. 

;10. The bloirk value of the Kollog.al Silk Filntnro on tlio date o£ commenco- 
mont of work, viz., 25th November, 1937, stood as follows. 


Us. 

(n) leases and concessions ..... Nil. 
(h) lands 3,fXX) 

(c) Hiiildings and water-supply .... 24,000 

(d) Plant and maihinery.27,7.50 

(c) Other assets.5,250 


On completion of the scheme now in hand the position will bo as follows: 
(a) Nil. 

(h) Its. 3,tK)0 

(c) R.S. 40,0(Xt 

(d) Us. 50,(XW 
(c) Us. 7,000 

37. Tho prc.seiit-day cost of ft similar plant would he— 


Rs. 

(1) nulklings. 75,000 

(2) Plant and machinery. 70,000 

(3) Other costs. 30,000 


39. We have provided Us. 70,(XX) for working capital. The amount has 
been found from tlie Share Capital. 

42. Tt sceims necessary that there should be a clearer understanding of 
tho process of rc-roeling and the nocessity therefor. In tho Japan filatures 
silk cannot ho reeled straight off into skeims of tho standard size because 
of the humidity of tho climate. It is, therefore, necessary for them to reel 
on one set of swifts in the first instance and then to re-recl the same on to 
standard size skeins. In other cases, in China, for instance, silk reeled 
by hand is subsequently re-reeled liy power into similar skeins. In the 
proeess of re-reeling certain defects come to notice and are removed. Thus 
the silk i.s rendered clean and can ho readily unwound. 

ft must bo remembered that in its original condition and bocauso of its 
intrinsii' (|uality, the thread is much cleaner than Indian silk. If adhering 
to the thread there were as much floss and soft w.aste matter as we find 
in Indian silk, I doubt if it could he entirely removed in tho process of 
re-reeling except at a prohibitive cost. I am not aware of any mechanical 
contriva.iieo devised for the purpose by moans of which it could he automa¬ 
tically removed without stopping the machino an endless number of times. 
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In India lilatiire S;ilk is, a.-, in Kiirojip, n'clocl into standard sk<Hiift in 
the first instaiicK and then examined in detail for defects and blemishes. 
As for charka silk, the weaver wlio uses it does not demand a standard size. 
It is only in tlie ease of the small proportion dealt with in Throwing Mills 
that this becomes a desideratum; but even in this case winding machines 
have been made adaptable to various sizes of skeins. Thus there is no 
absolute necessity for re-reeling as in Japan. 

As for cleaning the thread, Throwing Mills are provided with knives 
and clogs which enable this to be? done in the process of preparing thrown 
bilk. No doubt their work would go much fa.stcr it the thread were already 
cleaned by being rc-reelcd; but the latter is an expensive process, and unless 
absolutely essential must be considered wasteful. 

Ninety per cent, or more of raw silk is thrown by hand. In this case 
the thread has to be transferred from the bank to a sort of imno mounted 
on a reed during which operation every inch of the thread pusses Iwtwecn 
the fingers of tho operator, enabling him or her by mere fool, to detect tlio 
blemish and remove it by instantaneously stopping the unwinding. 

This sort of unwinding is an intermediate stage in weaving indispensable 
in tho process of throwing and .aiitoiiiatically leading to tho next step. 
No re-reeling can bo more cirective than this. On the other band this 

pi'oocss would not ho saved if tin* silk used wore re-rooled silk. The work 

would be done faster, no doubt; but the comparative saving of time and 
labour (and tliereforo cost) would hear no proportion to the expense involved 
in re-reeling the silk btddre it reaches the weaver. 

It will be seen, tlicrofore, that iiiidc-r Indian conditions there is no real 

necc.ssity for rc-reeling. Of cour.se, tho quality of raw silk would be 

improved if it is re-recl«J; but the question is whether it is an economic 
jiroposition to do so and whether tho additional cost, which is nothing 
le.ss than b as. a lb. is justified when tJie silk is u.sed up in tho ctotintry and 
not required for export. 

If the silk is to be marketed as raw silk it is not enough to unwind 
it from the hank and wind it round tho “ alte ” (the rone referred to 
.above), ft has to lie ro-ti aiisferred from tho “ altc ” to somo form of 
bank in which it can be pl.aced on the market (to be transferred once again 
to another “ alto ” by the weaver or hand throw.ster before it is made up 
into a warp or wound on to a bobbin). It will be readily seen that if 
this lias to bo done on a large scale it can only be done by power macbinc.s 
specialising in this work. That again will involve largo capital outlay and 
additional expense. 

If a filature were to re-rccl its raw silk it would have to duiilicate its 
macliinery by tho provision of a re-reeling plant and yet it would not be 
able to remove the defects half as effectively as by means of the unwinding 
done by hand. 

43. 1 have tried the Japanese system of reeling on small reels and then 
re-rcoling into standard size; but it has not helped me to remove the 
defects in the silk. 

I have tried formerly and am now once more attempting to do re-rcoling 
by the country method with the help of women of the weaver class trained 
ill the work. The out-turn Ls without a blpniisb but the cost is prohibitive. 
A woman working the whole day can scarcely give one-third of a pound of 
20/24 silk. The lowest wage is 2i annas a day, which means th.at the 
cost is 8 ns. a lb. To this, Imwever, has to be added the cost of re-winding 
the silk from tho “ alto ” on to the standard skein, for which purpose 
some basins, which otherwise would be reeling, have to bo re.servod. Thus 
the co.st of rc-rcoling filature silk would lie nothing less than 10 to 12 
ann.as a lb. and a ro-reeliiig plant would have to be installed before the 
work could ho attempted on an adequate scale. 

1 make no allowance for the waste which occurs in re-reeling because Jt 
cannot be avoided under our examination system also. 
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But 1 must atlcl tlmt the tlirowing mill or the weaver-throwster derives 
a distinct advantage from re-reeled silk. 

48. To my knowledge there has keen no improvement with regard to 
e.xporta of raw silk. 

The establi.shinent of a Conditioning House would certainly help to 
stimulate the trade. 

49. There has been no variation from the figures given to the Tariff 
Board on the last oc< asion. 

50. Our price for di.stant markets is the same as that for the homo 
market, except for the addition of forwarding charges and freight. 

51. So far as filature silk is concerned it requires no further grading 
or sorting. 

52. There is no marked difference. 

54. It is difficult to suggest that any particular kind of imported silk 
competes with any particular kind of Indian silk under the circumstances 
of the last few years. The determining factor is the price and if tho 
weaver finds that the cost ol tho fabric he plans is within his limit, he buys 
the best silk available in his market, irre.spective of whether it is Indian or 
foreign, hand-reeled or filature. 

This is the case both with the power and the hand-loom weaver. 

.55. In the Indian market artificial silk yarn does not directly compote 
with natural silk yarn to any appreciable extent, because of the nature 
of the fabrics lor which it is used. Thus a saree or shirting woven out 
of artificial silk yarn cannot bo expected to take the place of natural silk 
wear. But imported artificial silk fabrics which are hardly distinguished 
Irom natural silk ones or so finely woven us to be equally acceptublo do 
undoubtedly tend to diminish the cousuuiptiou of natural silk, whether Indian 
or imported. 

To a certain extent Indian Mills which might have Iwen expected to use 
natural silk lor mixtures witii cotton for fine fabrics find a suitable substitute 
in artilicial silk. But for tliese facts tho consumption ot natural silk in 
India (imported and Indian together) which has remained more or le.s8 
stationary during a whole gcncratiou should have been far greater than 
it is at present. 

Staple fibre has not up to now come into competition with natural silk. 

57. It is generally hold that in respect of winding quality imported silk 
is superior to Indian silk. Tliis is due to the fact that small particles 
of waste matter adhere to the thread of the Indian cocoon and it is diliicult 
and expensive to eliminate such mutter. 

This, however, is a disadvantage to which undue importance should not 
be attached, because it is only felt in power factories (Throwing Mills) 
which deal with a small fraction of the silk consumed in the country. When 
the unwinding is done by hand in cottages, Indian silk is found quite 
satisfactory in this respect. 

58. The continuous fall in the Far Eastern exchange has undoubtedly 
ncccntualed tho competition but it is dilfieult to estimate the extent of 
hucli competition. 

(>1. 60 to 65 per cent. 

62. The Mysore Spun Silk Mil! oilers 124 annas a lb. for our waste 
but I cxiucl to get a bethn- jirice from the loreign inarkot. Under present 
conditions 1 consider one rupee per Ih. a fair price for lilatiire waste of 
first qiuility. 

63. The greater portion of tho cocoons now available are from cross 
hnicd seed but the perismtage of waste does not appreciably dilfer from 
that of the indigenous variety. 
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66. The whole of the machinery can be manufactured in India and is 
now beiin; actually uiuiiulactured to our order. 1 have no recent foreign 
quotations; but the price of tJie baeinu wo huvo ordered is about 4U per cent, 
of what 1 paid lor imported basins in 1929. 

GO. There was a good deal of activity in the waste market in 1936 and 
nil accumulated stock.s were cleared. Sinco then thcro has been a fair 
demand and the Mysore Spun Silk Alill expects to absorb most of tbe 
XoUegai and Mysoro output. Hut it cannot afford to pay a satisfactory 
prico unless the duty on ini)>orts of .spun silk yarn is substaintially raised. 

G8. The method ol classiheatiun now adojited is more satisfiictory than 
th.at in voguo till 193o, and the sy.stem of tariff valuation may bo accepted 
as suitable unless tlic duty can be a.s.scs.sed on invoice value. 

But it is not enough to group all China filature and re-roelcd silks under 
one.^ omnihns heading “all olher sortsAn attempt should be made to 
divide them into certain main cla.sscs and any quality of which the import 
lunoiints to 1.5 per cent, should l>e separately classified even though the 
duty may be alike. 

C9. (a) As recommended by the Hoard on the last oc<-asion the nmount 
of protection should be not less than that reiiuirod to bring up the lande<l 
price of for('igii silk to ibe lair selling (irice of the corresponding (piality 
of Indian silk. It is suggested that it should tie determined in the lollowing 
manner; — 

<1) The mim-duty prico of imported filature and re-reeled silk should 
l»e espial to the fair soiling price of first quality charka silk; 
and that of hand reefed silk to the fair selling prico of second 
quality charka silk. 

(2) Tho price of imrairtcd silk should not be arrived at by simply 

averaging tho prho.s of rarioms (jualitios as was done on thn 
last occasion. Even a weighted average as adopted hy tha 
Geuerninent of India results in gl.aring inequalities and hard¬ 
ships. 'J hus under the. Textile Kill of 19.34 Canton Filature Silk 
which then ropn-MUited 43 per cent, of the imfiorts escaped 
with a duty of 14 annas as against Ks. 1-14-7 to which it 
ought to have hnen as.seased, while yellow Slianghai of which 
the iinportn amounted to 34 per cent, had to pay 14 annas 
in.stcad of 4 annas only. Foreign silk should, therefore, bo 
divided into a few categories according to tlie volume of imports 
and any (piality of which the imports amount to IS per cent, 
should form a class by itself. Thus .Ja))an filaturiss or Canton 
tihilnri's would eaili form a separate division; so would Mimhow 
K. K. or nnv other quality of which the imports have averagi'd 
15 per cent. Tim rest would he crouped together and lliii 
average deti-ririined hy price and volume. 

(3) Tho tid ivj/orrnt duly should bo rais(;U to .50 per cent. 

(4) The dilferenee tictween tho landed price pl«a ad valore.m duty of 

each category of filature and re-reeled silk and the fair selling 
price of first quality charka silk, .should Ito charged in tho 
form of a specific duty. Tho same sliould bo done in tho case 
of hand-reeled silk, the Indian quality to bo compared with it 
being second ((uality charka silk. 

(5) Indian filature silk should he given a bounty equiv.alont to tho 

difference between its fair selling price and that of first quality 
charka silk. 

(6) The. duty on imported thrown silk should bo rai«(>d so that the 

cuin-dnty prico becomes wpiivalent tn tho fair soiling price of 
Indian filature silk plus Rs. 2 per lb. representing cost of 
throwing. The conclusion of the last Tariff Board on page lOfl 
is incorrect. Further the price of imported thrown silk now 
is much less than in 1933. As regards the loss in Ijoiling off, 
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that oci'urs in all coses, whether of foreign silk or Indian, hand 
thrown or inaehiuu thrown. 

(7) The duty on spun silk should be tho same us that on filature and 
^ re-roelod silk. 

Tt will bo seen that this method is fair to all interests. While Indian 
filature and charka silk receive their due and each receives no more than 
its due, foreign silk is taxed within reasonable limits and on its own 
merits. Tho hanJloom weaver requiring a clieup quality is not unduly taxed 
for the benefit of the superior quality reeler. Tho Indian filature reeler is 
not placed at the mercy of the charka reeler and some encouragement is 
hold out for tho creation of new filatures, so essential to tho development 
of the industry. Above all thi> price to the consumer is not raised to 
the same extent us would ho the ease if filature ailk were to bo film basis 
of duty instead of cliarka silk. 

On tlio figures found by the la.st Tariff Hoard, modified a.s siiggcvstod by 
me, the bounty payable to filature silk would be about one rujiee per lb. 
Apparently Kashmir silk, being u State monopoly, would not be entitled to 
sneli bounty. It would thus be payable only in Madras and Mysore to the 
extent of not more than a laUli of rupees till the cod of lO.’lO. Tlii' amount 
will rise only gradiinlly a.s fri'sh filatures are planned. Rut 1 do not 
anticipate that it will exceed five lakhs at the end of five years. In any 
ense it will be amply covered by the additional duty derived under effective 
protection. 

(b) The present form of a .spcxdtic duty in addition to an <ul ralorctn 
duty is suitalilo. 

(c) Protection should he given lor a period of not less than fen years, 
bufi the specific duly may lie reduced by *25 fier cent, after five years and 
by another 25 per cent, after seven years. 

The protection given on the last tveasion having proved totally ineffeetivo 
tho industry it.-clf has not been in a position to take any measures to 
iiiiliroi'o its coiulilion. Secondly both tlie Tariff Board .and the Gnvertinient 
of India recognised that the ma-sfer key to permanent improvement liics in 
scientific research. Rut the funds phned by the Govei'iini(‘nt of India for 
this purpose at the dispo.sal of the Provincial Governmenls were very meagre 
.tiid were not supplenieiiled by the latter out of their own resources. In 
any case scientific research takes time and it takes a further period of time 
for its conchisions to be put into practical npiilicalion on a eomniercial 
scale or for the industry to rcs|)ond. Experiments on tho adaptability of 
foreign seed can hardly be ooinplcted in less than five years and tho 
jilanting of tree niulhcrry on an adequate s<ale should require a much 
loiigor period. Tf, therefore, protection should cease Ijefore the seheino 
dictated by research comes to fruition, the protection will ultimately he of 
no avail. 

70. (u) There is no re*.son to apprehend that the giant of protection to 
the extent rceoinraended above will have a jirejudicial effect on either tho 
silk textile industry or the haiidloom indu.stry, especially as protection to 
raw silk must carry with it u corresponding addition to the duty on imported 
piocegoods. 

Though the additional duty would raise the price of cloth, tho increased 
price would still be below that which prevailed only a few years ago and 
not likely to he regarded aa a serious burden by the consumer. 'I'he 
consumption of raw silk in India (Imported and Indian) is remarkably 
steady; it was not much below the present level when prices were twice as 
high ns at present; nor did it liecome very much larger in consequence of 
an unprecedented fall in priees. There is a demand for a certain minimum; 
and if tliat demand is not met from Indian silk it is made up from imports. 
Enormous rpian-tities of natural and artificial silk piecegoods have been 
imported in recent years; thtvse may have checked the expansion of our 
silk weaving industry, hut there is no evidence that they have seriously 
affected the existence of that industry. The conclusion seems to ho that 
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a moderate increase in the price of raw material will not adversely aSect 
the weaving industry. 

(b) Nor is there any likelihood of the hand-loom industry being threatened 
because in most parts of the country the hand-loom weaver works for the 
Bowcar and not on his own account. Prominence has been given to the 
statement tliat his wages have decrca-sed but one of tho cau.ses that have 
led to this is tho fact that tlie raw silk supplied to him is of a hotter 
quality than in the pa.st, resulting in a larger output. 

.No other industry is likely to be alfceted by the above proposals. 

72. The protection given was not beneficial to the indu.stiy in the le.sst. 
The stimulus to charka silk in 1930 and 1937 was imparted by a rise in the 
prices of foreign silk and not by the duty. 

74. I feel assured that if tho industry is adequately protected it will 
readil.v respond to such mea.surcs as aro taken in its behalf and co-operate 
with the authorities, bringing about a reduction in tho cost of producing 
silk by 50 por cent. 

The principal items of cast in which such reduction can bo effected and 
the means to bo adopted are: — 

(a) reduction in the coat of leaf by substitution (in part at least) of 

tree mulberry for bush mulberry. 

(b) improvement in the quality of tho cocoons by more intensivo 

research in the direction of cross breeding or otherwise. 

(c) a serious attempt to introduce univoltiiio races (side by side with 

the Mysore variety in the first instance). 

(d) the development of filatures. 


(2) Letter duted the dbfh Jidy, from the. Maneiij'nig Agertt and Director, 
The KnUegal Sill: Filatures, T.irnited, Kolleyal V. ()., ('uimhaturi:, 

Tn conlinualion of my letter dated .yesterday T beg to submit herewith 
for llje consideration of the Bn.ard throe copies each of notes on the following 
subjects: — 

1. Production of silk. 

2. (hos.s breed seed. 

3. Cultivation of univoltino races. 

4. Mca.suro of protection. 


Enclosure I. 


Production of Silh. 

On the la-st occa.sion an .attempt wa-s made to arrive at tho figures of the 
production of r.aw silk by ascert.aining the .acreage under mulbcn.v and the 
average yield e[ cocoons per acre. I venture to suggest that this time such 
enquiry should he supplemented by another te.st, viz., the production of 
silk w.a-st-o, 

2. Until the M.vsoro Spun Silk Mill started operations a few months 
ago thero wa.s no demand for silk w.a.ste in India except for a small fraction 
of throwster’s wn-ste. Practically the whole of it used to bo exported 
overseas. Now we have accurate statistics of sea-borne exports and they 
distinguish mulherrv’ waste from wild silk waste ,ind cocoons (pierced, etc.). 
The production of silk waste can therefore bo ascertained in a satisfactory 
manner. 

3. We have also a more or less sure stanadrd of determining the quantity 
of raw silk from the output of silk waste, since we know the proportion of 
waste to silk. In My.sore it i.s 50 per cent., in Bengal it may be taken 
at about 100 per cent, and as for Kashmir we have exact figures of 
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production. Thus it will bo possible to arrive at the result with reasonable 
accuracy. 

4. Wo have other means also of testing the figures. Thus in Mysore and 
Kollegal, where the whole of the waste is exported by rail to Madras (except 
an insignificant quantity to Bombay) we have rail-borne statistics with 
which we can check our calculations. Bengal, Assam, Central India and 
Kashmir waste are exported cither through Madras or Calcutta and the 
figures of export can be compared w’ith the probable output of silk in those 
parts of the country, ft is not necessary that the figures should correspond 
from year to year. It is enough if wo get results over a series of years, 

(5. Judged by this list, there is reason to believe that the production 
of 74t),0(X) Ihs. in 1931-32 reported by Mysore waa an overstatement; 103 ' 
own calculation indii'ates 6 (X),fOG Ib.s. to bo the more probable estimate. 
Similarly 1 feel that the total production for India should be considerably 
less that 2 million lbs., as e.stimatcd by the Board. In her palmiest days 
India did not produce more than throe million lbs. the largest share being 
contributed by Bengal. But for many years prior to the depression the 
Bengal industry had been steadily declining. So far back as 1917 
Mr. Mjixwell ix>froy estimated the output at 600,000 lbs. Though the 
Board considered this an “ underestimate ” there is nothing to suggest 
that they would put the figure higher than one million lbs. After that 
nothing occurred to arrest the decline; on the contrary after 1929 the Indian 
industry was strangled by foreign competition. It fveems therefore natural 
to expect that in 1931-32 the production must have fallen much below the 
million lb. standard. 

6 . This time the test can be applied with greater certainty than Before, 
because there are no a<‘Cumulatod stocks of waste in the country. It is 
believed that during the 3 'oars 1936 and 1937 all stocks were cleared out 
of the country and since then also there has been a fair demand though the 
price i.s much below the level to which we were accustomed in the past. 


Enclosure II. 

fro.ss lireed f^eed. 

f venture to .suggest that thi> Board .should on thi.s occasion make a closer 
i'nqliiry into the methoefs .and results of cross breeding. It is true that 
under our present system the rearer gets a quicker harvest from croas 
breed seed and a larger yield; he also gets a higher price for his cocoons. 
It is also true that the silk content of the cotoob is larger by about 10 
per cent, than that of the indigenous variety. But so far as the recier is 
concerned b<! finds that 10 to 1.3 per rent, of the cocoons are double 
and unrcelable and for the-ic be c.an only get about one-fifth of the price 
which he actually pays. The consequence is that it costs no less to reel 
with cross breed cocoons than with the indigenous variety and the price of 
finished silk continues ns high as before. The ultimate interest of the 
industrv and therefore of the rearer are in no way promoted but are 
prejudicially affected. It is said that the percentage of doubles is 
susceptible of reduction though net of elimination; but our experience is 
that it is rather on the increase than otheiwise. 

2. The practice is to import foreign seed at long intervals and to ntilise 
it in the production of cross breeds. The seed is univoltine (or bivoltinc) 
and nature has designed (hat it should produce only one breed (or two) in 
a period of 12 months. One would expect that aftor harvesting the first 
crop out of that seed, such portion fl-s is reserved for future seed woedd 
be allowed to retain its character ns univoltine and t.ho_ seed eggs laid by 
until the corresponding season in the following yc.ir. Wo however know n 
method of convorting them into pnlivoltine ones by artificial treatment and, 
applying it, raise another crop immediately and follow it up with others 
jiist as in the on.se of the M.vsore vnric(,v. It is no longer univoltine but 
after the first generation, a polivoltino breed acclimatised to India. 

60 
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3. Tho purity of tlie foreign roco may be maintniiiod; but it stands to 
reason that it should become degenerate atid its vitality impaired for cross 
breeding purposes. Nor can tho ro-sults derived from later crops bo equal 
to those of the first croj). Nut only the .silk content but the quality of the 
silk also ba.s to be considered in this connection. In actual practice we 
reelers find it no different from the homo variety. 

4. 1 venture to think that foreign seed used for rross breeding purjiosos 
should be renewed much more frequently than at present. Three crops aro 
raised in Japan, one in Cliina, one each in .s*5Voral other parts of the world 
including Kashmir at different times in tho year. Tt should not be difficult 
to get the small quantity of seed required from e.aeb of these countries once 
a year. 

6. The roarer naturally prefers the cross breed seed boeauso of the ))n>fit 
ho derives and every effort Is being made to meet the dem.snd. One result 
is that of late the local variety h.n.s not been rc't'eiving sufficient attention 
and is distinctly tending to deteriorate. 

0. 1 suggest that tliis matter calls for serious enquiry and further re.si'arch 
from tho point of view of the ultim.ate cost to the loeler. The real test is 
the market price of silk; if tli.'it cannot ho lowered and T submit that rros.s 
breed seed has not helped us to do so—the scheme lias to ho looked at from 
a fresh point of view. 

Enclosure III. 

Ciiltiv'ifinn of Uniroltinc Jfnre.i. 

I beg to submit a copy of a note on the possibility of tho introduction 
of the univoltine (woon which T (ilaccd before the Mysore and Madras 
autlioritios in October, 1988. The fonnor, and in particular, Mr. N. 
Kama Ran, condemned tho scheme ns totally nnsuitalilo for reasons which, 
I regret, have (ailed to convince nio; hut the Dirivtor of Industries, Madra.s, 
very kindly rocomniended a. trial being carried out in Kollcgiil and tho 
Government of Madras were pleased to sunction a .sum of Rs. ii.lKK) for 
the purpose. 

2. Accordingly the Department imported a thousand ounees of seed 
from Franco and Kashmir last year for use during the euiieiit year. Small 
parcels of seed wero tried out in March and Ajiril hut with indifferi'nt 
BUCCCS.S ohvioii.sly because of the unsuitability of the sisismi. Further 
roarings on an adequate scale were to have been taken in hand in M.ay and 
June; hut unfortunately the rains have failed us this year and it has not 
been possible up to now to attempt a projicr trial. 

3. I see no reason to think that it is not possible to introduce univoltine 
seed in India, either in replacement of the indigenous variety or si<le by 
side with it as in tho case of tho “Barapolo” in Bengal. Such seed 
is successfully cultivated in our farms for cro.ss breeding purpo,ses throughout 
tho year. Tn any case there is not likely to he any serious difficulty in 
raising crops in Kollegal and Mysore between May or June and November. 

4. The univoltine raoca can be roared on hii.'^h mulhorry; but even if tree 
mnlherry is considered indispen.sable it is possible to got two or three crops 
of tree loaf. The last Tariff Board recorded the opinion that in Bengal 
trees yield le.ives six times in a year. 

6. There is no doubt whatever about the economic results of the intrcxhic- 
tion of univoltine races in India; it w<uild in fact revolutionise the 
industry, put an end to the necessity for protection and enable us successfully 
to compete with Japan. 

6. I thcreforo submit that the Bo.ard should urge that a trial on an 
adequate scale should he carried out in various parts of India. If isolutetl 
experiments have failed in the past that fact blutuld not discourage a serious 
attempt being made afresh. 

7. I may add that in tho case of the .small trials carried out in Kollegal 
no trace of pebrino was detected. 
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Enclosure IV. 

The Myxrire Cocoon versus the Zinitoltine Cocoon- the. Challrnoe. 

In the course of our iiitciA'iew ist the recent Simla Deputation, the 
Oiairnian of the iSerieultinul Committee of the Imix?rial Agricultural 
lloseaich Ciiuncil [)lainly said that in his view it would he a mistake to 
“bolster up’’ the, Tmlian Scricultnral industry, which was unable any 
longer to hold its own. His idea seemed to bo th.at artificial silk was 
steadily displacing natural sdk and that the latter was hound to go to tho 
wall. Whether wo agree with this opinion or not, the fact cannot bo 
ignored that it has boon pot forward from an authoritative quarter; and 
those interested in tho silk industry must regard it as a challenge to bo 
met at all costs. 


Out Cofte ton High. 

‘J. rnfortnnati'ly it is only tixi true that the cost of production in Mysore 
is I'l'i'v high compared to the co>t id outside silk. .\t the time tho Tariff 
Board held its enquiry, the Kashmir cost was even higher than ours. 
But the nieasuri's since adopted by Ka.shniir have enabled it to rciluce its 
|)rlc(' by one-third and to-<lay Kaslunir is selling its silk at a price much 
la'low even the -l.ap.tn rail*, with the result that it is unalilc to meet tho 
demand (which q.viceds its present prodni'tion of nearly throe lakhs). Tho 
Kashmir anUioi il Ics frankly admit that they have las-ri \vorl>ing at a loss; 
and only hone that the iicconnts of their ris<,-.Tl year just olost'd (loth Oclohcr) 
will not show a halaine on the wiung side. We however are concerned onl.v 
with ihcir selling price and as their aim is to keep their prii'CR on a level 
with .T.'tpau priei**, ;tnd iis oui* cost of prodindion far exi'ci'ds the latter, otir 
.situation is one of tin* utmost peril. Tf W'e want onr indnstrv to survive, 
it is ahsuliitely essential that we must suieeed in bringing down our costs. 

JIoic fii rciluip Ihc Coet. 

3. Tho direi'tions in which we must strive for the fulfilment of our 
object are well known; — 

(1) ehe;iper seed; 

('2) a larger yield of cocoons and of their silk content; 

(H) clicckper leaf; and 

(4) rcduri*d cost of reeling. 


Price of Siced, 

4 .Vs rogard.s the first, the price of seed can hardly be reduced much 
flirt her. 


Ticitri Coriion.i. 

With regard to a bettor variety of cncixins it must he lonfossed that 
in spite of the devoted and stennmis work carried out by the Department 
for ninro than a decade, llic result is far from encouraging. It is tnie the 
yield of cross breed cocoons per ok. of seed i,s appreciably larger than in 
the case of tlio pure Mysore nice and the period of re.arng shorter. Further 
fhoir gross silk lonteiit is a little higher 13-3 against 1-.1-3 per <*cnt. But 
these advantages are neutralised (and somclimes more than neutralised) by 
reason ot the fact th.at 10 to 1.5 per cent, of the crns.s breed crop consists 
of double (unrcel.abict cocoons. Tile roarer is benefited to .some e.stent; 
but the reelor derives no profit and the price of silk is not affw’.tcd. If tho 
cross breed iix'oon is to come to the help of the industry, it must he improved 
to a degree approximating much nearer to its foreign parent, the univoltine 
cocoon, Whether that result is at all possible with the Mysore cocoon is 
more than one can predict; hut judging by past progress it will take years 
to acUievG. 

60 A 
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lleiJuftioii in Heeling Cods. 

6. Taking next the fourth meenii of relief, viz., reduction in the cost 
of reeling, tho scope is extremely limited. liicTen.scd production may reduce 
the over-all cost to a .slight extent; but increased production presupposes 
an enhanced demand, which can only arise from a reduced price. 

C!ost of Leaf. 

7. Tt remains to consider how fur a .saving can be effected in tho cost 
of loaf, which forms the most important item in the bill, comprising as it 
does two-thirds of the cost of production of cocoons. The area under 
mulberry is 30,(X)0 lu res, of which perhaps 25,(XJ0 acres are dry or ruin-fed 
and tho rest irrigated. Apart from the initial cost of about Us. 75 per acre 
once in 16 years or so, tho maintenanr-e of our bush mulberry costs Hs. 84 
per acre in unirrigated tracts and twice that sum in irrigated areas. In 
other words we have to spend no less than 110 lukhs of rupees a year on tho 
leaf, whereas Kashmir, raising an univoltinc cocoon and depending on tree 
mulberry alone, has no expenditure to incur on this aicount, except that 
entailed on the maintenance of about Id Nur.series, ainounting to Us. 60,000 
a year. Tree miilhcrry has been advocated in Mysore for a long time but 
the progress made in this direction ba.s been extremely slow. Tt was reported 
to the Tariff Board that the miinber of trees planted was about 6,400 
between 1026 and lf).T2. The latest .Administration Report of the Depart¬ 
ment shows the number of saplings is-sned during the year as 1,700. When 
it is remembered that the nnmbi'r ol trees reejuired to rci)lacc .T0,0t)0 acres 
of bush is no less than 67 lakhs it will be reali.sed that so far wc have not 
attempted to touch even the fringe of the problem. There is no reason 
why wo should depend upon saplings alone. Tt should be possible to rear 
trees from seedlings and cuttings as well; in fart witliout recourse to this 
method it would be impo.s.siblo to achieve the object in view. 

Wholesale rUintinij Urgenlly railed for. 

8. The first step therefore s<,-cms to be tho initiation of a much more 
active policy in this respect than in the past. The grant of a bonus for 
mulberry “topes” a.s at [ire.sent planned is hardly likely to be effective, 
and otlier measures should tlicri-fore be adopted without delay. The Forest 
and Agricultural Departments and District Ijocal Boards should co-operate 
with tlic Sericultiiral De|)artmont in maintaining nurseries. In Sericultural 
areas mulh<!rry trees should he planU'd where possible in Forest Heserves. 
And A'illiigc T’anebavats should be placed under some form of compulsion 
for maintonanco of trees in village commons, public avenues and Govern¬ 
ment waste lands. At the same time tho.v should be given a small i-emunera- 
tinn for tliis work until such time as the trees arc established, after which 
they will find tlie trees a source of revenue. The cost will not b(' material; 
in any ca-se such outlay will have done much more to reduce the cost of 
production and create a permanent asset than a mueh larger siim .spent on 
other schemes at presrmt ap|)rovod and included in our programme. Nor 
will it bo long before the rearer follows the lead of Government and 
appreeiates the need for planting trees, especially on tho boundaries of his 
field.s and alongside the hedges of his own land. 

Tree and Bttsh Comhined. 

!>. One method of nroinoting tree mull>errv, which is likely to be more 
successful Ilian any other docs not scorn to have been sufficiently exploited 
hitherto. When the pruning sen.son arrives, the cultivator should be advised 
to leave, at intervals of 15 (to 2*^1 feet, one bush standing, and to trim 
this bush in such a manner ns to develop into a tree. By this method wo 
could get on every acn- of land nh'mt 160 trees within l> or 6 years. There- 
after the hushes would be rooted ip. the trees left standing and the field 
tlirown open to ordinary cultivation. Our staple crops such as mgi, cholam, 
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and horse gram will suffer no detriment from the trees; on the other hand 
the trees will benefit from tlie manure applied to the latter, and will bo 
looked after more surely than those planted elsewhere. The leaf yield from 
loO trees is computed at 4,000 lbs. per year and from an acre of mulberry 
at 6,000 lbs. Thus two-thirds of the rerpjired leaf would be provided within 
six years witliont any expense or effort. Not only so, hut the cultivator 
will derive a profit of Rs. 30 or 40 per acre from the land made available 
for oi'dinury crop. 


.4 Sub-^fantiiil Fall. 

10. Tt will be readily seen that if two-thirds of the leaf supply can be 
gatliered from trees for which the rearer has to pay nothing, and the balance 
from other sounes on |)aynient of a nominal charge, a substantial full in 
the price of cocoons can he confidently looked for. 

Is the Fall Siibslantutl F.niiiiqh? 

11. Our situation, however, is a desperate one and the question that 
confronts us is “ How long will it take before the “ substantial ” fall 
:uiti< ipatcd above can he com])assed ”? And will such a fall, by itself, and 
without material help from tlie other mea-sures referred to iti paragraph .3, 
he commensurate to the needs of the present time, uhiih call for nothing 
less than a .'lO per cent, redaction in the price of our sill ? 

,4 iVVip Method. 

12. Without however giving n positive answer to this question, it msy 
bo worth while to eonsidor whether it is possible to effect a change in our 
traditional methods and to achieve onr obiert by some other method, 
hitherto unexplored. To put it in a different form, ore ice trell adcised in 
continuing to depend on the. Mysore multivoltine cocoon or is it time to 
give it up and to cultivate the foreign univoltinc cocoon? 

The Mysore Cocoon—Us Advnntnqes. 

I. 3. The main advantage of the Mysore (locoon is that it is multivoltine, 

enabling a rearer to raise 5 to 6 crop.s a. year and a recler to carry on 

operation.s with littlo or no capital. In theory this is an advantage of tho 
highest importance. Rut in actual practice and when facd with foreign 
competition, the advantage is wholly lost under the weight of the many 
disadvantages to which the Mysore cocoon is subject. 

Its Ttisndrnntagcs. 

II, Til the first place tho cocoon is inneli smaller in size and in silk 

cnnteiit than the univoltiue cocoon. Secondly, the proportion of “ flo.ss ” 
whiih goes to reduro tho silk content is larger. Thirdly, the defects of 
“hairiness” and of “nibs” and “slugs” adhering to tho inner thread 
are more pronouneod than in the foreign coeoon, entailing larger expendi¬ 
ture in the operation of " cleaning ” the finished thread. 

The Cross not much llctter. 

I.*). The (TOSS breed cocoon is no doubt superior to the pure Mvsoro 
coeoon; hut a.s pointed out in paragrajih 5 above, it is much below 
requirements. 


The 'Dearest Cocoon in the. World. 

16. However startling this statement may appear it is an undniibtod 
fact that the Mysore coeoon costs, ivlativelv at anv rate, more than <inv 
other cocoon in the v'Orld. That far-t alone is enough to establish that it is 
definitely unocoiiomic and that it is absolutely impossible for an industry 
based on it to withstand outside competition. 'While the Mysore cocoou 
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costs 4 to 5 annas a lb. tho price paid in Ka-shmir to-day for a cocoon twice 
as productive is annas only. In other words onr cocoon cost, per lb. 

of silk, variee from lls. 3-12 to' 4-12 while tho Kashmir cost is only Its. 1-9 
Evidently tho Japan and (Ihina cost is much below our own, indKinf; from 
tho price of raw silk. That boiriK so, even a fifty per cent, reduction in 
the price of our cocoon cannot save the situation, since our cocoon will still 
he inferior to the univoltino both in r<-spe<t of volume of outturn and of 
letiKth and diainetor of lihimcnt, which latter is an appreciable factor in 
working costs. 

T/ic Vnivoltine Cocoon--finves iO Tjohhf a Ycnr. 

17. As against the.se very considerable handicaps what are, the advan¬ 
tage's likelv to n/'crne from the adoption of the univoltine <‘ocoon? First 
and foremost is the fact that if we confine ourselves to 2 crops a year, w<i 
can carry on with the help of tree miilherry alone; and thus he in .a 
jiosition, in course of time to set free, for the cultivation ot ordinary crops, 
.Kl.OOfl acres of vahiahle land, which is now absorbed for bush mulberry, 
because we have to harvest f> or 6 crops of ienf. Exi)res.sed in terms of money 
this moans on the otic hand a saving of .30 lakhs of rupc'es. and on the other, 
additional income from .30,00() a<-ros of cnitivutc'd land - say, another If) 
lakh.s. At first sight it may appear that the income from 5 or 0 crops of 
mnltivoltino cocoons should necessarily be higher than that derived from 2 
univoltine crops. Hut when this gain of 40 lakhs which is more than tho 
value of the entire output, is taken into .account and when the possibilities 
of tho univoltine (skooii are properly considered there can be little doubt 
as to which method is preferable. 

FniHitntcs Tifelinq Opcentinn^. 

1R. The univoltine cocoon will have a marked effect on reeling operations. 
With an assured supply of cocoons stored in tho godown and tho po.ssibility 
of sorting and grading them according to (pmlit.v—an advanlago not [lossible 
with the Mysore cocoon—the establishment of filatures will he a comparatively 
easy matter. The charka in so far as it is not displaced, will develop on 
factory lines. The production of silk without reg.ard to nnifonnitv of 
si/,e of standard will cea.se. The supply of a standard quality of raw silk 
will enable us to maintuin a Conditioning ITouse, and to enter large markets 
with confidence. 

Uril\irc!s Cost nf Keeling. 

19. Af* regards cost of reeling there is no doubt that tho univoltino 
eocooii. with its larger size, longer filament and heavier denier, resulting 
in h Wet breaks, is iiiueli the more eeonoiiiieal of tho two 

.SVdluVi.sc.? I'rireM and Uclp.'s Orderly T)rvelo}>mcnl. 

20. At present there Is a most unhealthy competition for eoenons on tho 
part of local cbarU.a reelers and the filature is at their mercy. So long 
as that is the case, the erention of more filatures is out of the question. 
With fewer crops a year this competition and tho perpetual variation in 
price.s will di.sappcar and the indn.stry will develop on orderly lines. Tho 
.stabilising of prices the op^'ning up of cm’oon markets, the creation of 
financiug ngencies for buying up, ronditioning and storage of cix'oons, will 
all be ]io‘sihlc if wo limit the number of crops. Yet .another oneonraging 
featnn is that unlike the M.ysorc cocoon, which requires to bo steamed or 
otlu rwiso “ conditioned ” at appreciable o.\ponso, to yield the best results, 
the univoltino c.an l)e simply dried in the sun. More than three-fourths 
of the eocoons reecnved at the Kashmir faotory aro sundried. 

fUmplifics the, Seed Krohlem. 

21. No branch of tho industry gives rise to greater anxiety than that 
■which provides the seed. Even under normal circurastamcs the supply of 
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M'rd cocoons at tlio rij;Iit lime luis to be organised at an enormous expendi¬ 
ture iif cMcrgv and ell'ort. Hut any disttirbing factor smh as the failure 
ot ram at tho liiue anticipated or an uncxpe<‘ted shower for which one is 
not pi'epnted. is apt to tliruw everytliing * nut of gear. Tliere is always 
a liability to lo.ss either of seed or leaf or the risk ot failure of tho crop 
due to unsuitable leal. Moreover the time available fur testing tho .seed 
is striitly limited nod the work 1ms to be done in feverish haste. The 
eoiiseipieiH e is that hardy 2o iier cent, of the seed consumed is controlled, 
iniicli Ic.s.s tested, 

22. \\ ith nnivoltioe seed however the ease is entirely dilTcrent. Tho 
eggs lake months tn hatch and can be tested at leisure with the help of a 
limited staff. Hence it would he etesy to supply ci’HuUtr sr.i.il for the entire 
leijiiin nil Ills iij the Shite. It need hardly he added tliat the provision of 
.seed is the one dominant factor in the situation, and if tho nriivoltine 
cocoon does nothing more than enable us to solve tho seed problem its 
adoption would bo justified on that ground alone. 

Tienefits frniii the use of the Unienlfinc Cnennn. 

2.1. Tn sum tip, we may expect to derive the following benefits from tho 
use of the univoltine cih-oou : — 

1. Additional income from .10,000 acres of land about Rs, 10 lakhs. 

2. saving of two-tliirds in the cost of rearing tho worm, or over 
.10 lakhs of rupei's u year. 

3. 'I'ho provision of cellular seed tor our entire icquirements. 

d. Reduction of reeling costs. 

5. Stabilisation of prices, admitting of loiig-toim contracts. 

0. Orderly development of the iiidu.stry in all directions. 

7. .A. niiiform standard of silk, 

3. The ability to <'ater to any market in large quantities. 

9. The e.stahlishmcnt of .a Oanditioiiiiig House. 

With tluso expodations we can be confident of competing Kashmir silk if 
lint foreign silk also. When oiiee the mulberry troe.s are est.abli.shed, say 
from o to 7 yoais hence, icc shnll no hnii/er he in need of protection. 

The .Shore of Cove.rnmcnl. 

24, .And all this will he possible without calling upon Government to 
initiate ,iiiy expensive selieme or reiiiliT any oxtra/irdinary help such a.s is 
contiiiiphileil liy onr present [irograinino. Kveii the legislation for the 
control of seed operations, now uiidci dis<ussion, will be unncccs.sary. The 
only diri'ction in which the active help of Government is required is the 
creation of nurseries and the planting of trees, which does not entail very 
lieav'y ex|Rqidilurc. Tt is very unlikely that there will he .any increase in 
the expenditure ineiirred on the Department. It is quite ]>o.s.sible that it 
may decrease. The introduction of foreign seed, though a revolutionary 
sti'p, will not Involve any serious disturbance in the. cxi.sting economy of 
things. 


A Million Ills, of Sill: from tiro Crops. 

2.5. If this policy is deiided ii|)oii. ilie most favourable time for the issue 
of the seed can he |■(■lldily determined. There will be no on. .'rtinntv as at 
picseiit, as urtlih i.al methods will I’liablc us to .advance nr retard the date 
of hatching w ith almost inalhcimitii al prei isioii; and llic eggs need oiiK he 
iiieiibated in such (junntliics as may he required to meet tli<‘ deiii.-iiid from 
each area. There will lie no lack of leaves for a large harvest ami iho 
h aves will 111)1 he of forced growlh as at [ireseiit hut rich and iiotli 1 1.ms 
ones. In Kashmir, in the year iri2f)..10, .'ll,750 ozs. ol seed were issued io 

• As has happened this year (1038) for want of rain. 
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55,000 rearora. Taking the produce por oz. at 1 maund (82 lbs.) which is 
the normal yield at present, tho outturn from one crop would amount to 
4,489,500 lbs. of cocoons, sufficient for the reeling of 450,OCX) Ihs. of silk. 
This position could be ca.sily equalled if not excelled, in Mysore, where wo 
have 00,000 atires of mulberry in 2,600 villages and 2 lakhs of families 
engaged in sericultural operations, of whom one half may be presumed to 
ho familiar with rearing. Our normal consumption of stod is estimated at 
310,000 ozs. a year of which the two biggest crops probably absorb about 
160,000 ozs. Assuming that we use up only 120,000 ozs. of univoltine seed 
for these two crops we could raise a million lbs. of silk with little difficulty. 
At present we are hardly able to manufacture half the (juuntity in 12 
months. 


The Seed. 

20. Tn Kashmir about one half of tho seed is imported, chiefly from 
France, at a cost of about Ifa. 2-8 per oz. and tho other half produced 
locally, Mysore, with its well establishe*! grainages, should be able to manage 
on .similar, if not more favourable lines, .so that the .seed U> 1>" imported 
may be kept at a minimum. For one crop there is no difficulty about 
importing seed from France or Italy, either pure or cro.ss. For the other 
crop cocoons from the most suitable areas will bo .set apart for seed. Tn 
the latter case tho co.st of the seed will only amount t4) the price of the 
coooons ns the testing operations will entail no moro expenditure than at 
present. 

The Tlearinri Seojion*. 

27. In Kashmir and the Punj.sb, French seed is imported in Octoher- 
November and kept in hibernation until Marcb, when it is hatched. Our 
climatic conditions seem to make it possible for the rearing being c.srricd 
on almost throughout the period from Juno to November which embracc.s 
the two crojjs referred to above. 

Let uf mnhe ii Start. 

28. Tf, without nhsolutol.v committing ourselves to the u.se of univoltine 
seed, we agree to give it a tri.nl we could immediatelv make a bcgiiiiiing 
with, say, 5,000 ozs. of French seed, .sufficient for 40,000 lbs. of silk or with 
such smaller quantity of seed as it may he possible to procure. The co.t 
incurred on the purchase and storage (pending issue) of .5,000 ozs. will not 
exceed Rs. ]5.(X)0 \vhi<’h will be equivalent to .about twice tho cost of onr 
hybrid seed. The whole of it could be recovered from rearers; but it wo\ild 
be wise to charge them tiot more than the prc.sent price and to ask Govern¬ 
ment to bear the balance of tbo cost price, so far as the first trial is 
concerned. The seed would only he issued to selected rearers aiul the re.sring 
carried out under the close supervision of the Pcpartnient. It should lu' 
stii)ulatcd that tbo price of cocoons will be fixed bv GoveruTUeiil who will 
also buy up such quantities ns may he required for sixd. If the results are 
successful the scheme may he launched on a moro extensive .scale. 

^[enfvre nf Protection. 

Tn determining tho measure of prote<'tion to cliarkn silk the last Tariff 
Board camo to tho conclu.sion that 50 por cent, of the output was of tho 
first quality. If so, this can only refer to Bengal silk a,s in M.vsore tho 
proportion is much smaller, perhaps not more than 20 to 25 per cent. 
Nevertheless tho fair selling price was arrived at on tho basis of the My.sore 
cost of production Rs. 5-12-4 though tho Bengal cost was given on page 
154 as Rs. 6-6-6. 

2. Over and above this a sum of 3 annas was added as re-recling ch.srges. 
The charka rccler doas not and cannot rc-rocl liis silk. Such dol'ccts as may 
admit of being cured are remedied in the proct-ss of nnwindiug by li.snd, 
whi(;li however is part of weaving operations aud is carried out by tho 
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wcnver. Tliis item of cost sliould tlmrefure be PNcliiiloil. Tf it is desiis'd that 
an improved quality of charka silk should be placed on the market and 
re-recling introduced with that object, the cost of unwinding the original 
hank, cleaning the thread and re-windiug it into a hank would amount to 
at least 8 annas a lb. 

3. Again it has been assumed that first quality charka silk consume 2 
lbs. more of cocoon.s than the .second and 3 lbs. more than the third quality. 
1 do not think that such is the general experience. If third quality silk 
can bo prodmed with 12 Ih.s. the first qu.ality would at the most need 2 
lbs. more. The matter calls for investigation from reliable rcelers. 

4. On the other hand the cost of production of filature silk has been 
arrived at under upfiiinim ronditions. The rendita is 16 to 1, which can 
only be ai^hieved from ciH-oons five days old; the working costs are based 
on minimum outlay and maximum production; similarly the output per 
basin is at a maximum not always attainable. If any ono of these anticipa¬ 
tions is not realised the result would be seriously affected. 

5. Indeed one such development has already occurred. When the lust 
Hoard held its enquiry the denier most in demand was 28/30 and the 
Hoard determined the cost of production on the basis of an output of H 
lbs. iior basin. To-day however the weaver has got oicustomed to a finer 
size, 20/24 denier, the chief consideration being the length of the thread 
secured for the warp and this denier has become the .standard. The output 
per hasin of this denier cannot exceed 11 lbs. Taking this factor into 
(onsideration, and allowing for wastage at !j jier cent, (in reeding exainining, 
skeining, etc.), whiih was overlooked in the Board’s calculation, the cost 
of production us found by the Hoard, Im.s to be raided by about 41 annas 
per lb. 

0. Thus the mousiiro of protection recommended f(<r charka silk wa.s 
unduly lilierul while filature silk wa.s given much less than its due share. 
If the Hoard should proceed on the same lines on the present occasion 
filature silk would he phoced at a .serious disadvantage. The charka reeler 
is already more favourably placed in the matter of cocoon supply; being in 
the same village as the rearer and having much in common with him, ho 
gets the pick of the cocoons and effects a saving in transport charges. If 
he receives the .same measure of protection na the filature his position will 
be greatly strengthened and competition for eociMins will he all the keener, 
thus defeating the pvirposc of protcs tion by iniTCasing the final price of silk, 
instead of diminishing it. 

7. The last Hoard has stated in positive terms th.at the future of iho 
Indian industry depends on the multiplication of lilatures. If so, it i.s 
obvious that nothing should be done to discoiirnge filatures and the fact 
that the charka is ultimately doomed to e.xtinction should not be lost 
sight of. 


39. Silk Merchant*, KoIlegaL 

Wehnmt addrr>^ presented fn the Frexident and Members of the (government 
of India, Tariff Board, on the 7th August, VJ.HS. 

We, the Silk merchants of Kollcgal heartily welcome yon to our midst 
on the occasion of your visit to Kollcgal to enquire into the condition and 
practical working of the .silk industry. We take this opportunity of 
submitting our re presentations to you on this ancient cottage industry which 
lias ail important bearing in the Rural Economy and Uplift of the Agricul¬ 
turists of this taluk. Out of a total area of about one lakh of acres, 
mulberry had been planted in 15,387 acres during 1925. But now, tlio 
aoreago has come down to about 7,000 acres on account of the .severe trade 
depression in prices of cocoons, silk and silkwastc caused by foreign 
competition. Kollegal alone which was once producing 250.000 Ihs of raw 
silk valued at about 30 lakhs of rupees is now producing only about 120,000 
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pounds of r(T\v silk ^^^ll]c^^ at at>out oj kikiis of rupoos. Tliis (‘■loarlv pro\'os 
that Uip Agiculturists of Kollcgal taluk havo be<'oirio ocoiiomioallv pooiTi- to 
a vi'i'v groat o.\tont. This Juis also causoU a lot of iiiiom|)loyniont and misory 
to tho. Rural population. 

Thoro iuo about lo sill; iiiorcliantK in Kollogal tiilnk. Tlio oontinuaiuo 
of tho silk industry of Kollogal undor sovoie foreign competition, has boon, 
largely due to the organisation, finance am! interest evdneed by tho sill; 
merchants. After the last 'I’ariff Roard Knqnirv, and the enhanced Tariff 
granted by Government, .silk reelers have improved their cpialities of .silk, 
This ha.s enabled us to find a s.alc for the hH'al silk throughout ;>nr Provineo 
as well as Romhay pi'ovince and Hytlerabad State. Rut again owing to tho 
severe competition from Jai)an and China, the .silk merchant.s find it 
e.stremcly difficult to market local silk. 

AVo, therefore, submit that the importation of foreign silks is bound to 
continue with gradual fall in prices for various cau.ses and that real effective 
protection to tlie sill; industry should he granted in such a manner that 
there slionld be a ditferenee of at least Rs. l-R a lb. between the price of 
local silk and that of tlic imported .silk. If the Sericultural Industry of 
Koilcgal hccomos extinct, the prices of foreign silks will rise eonsiderabl.y 
and this will very severely affi'ct the silk Iland-loom Industry. 

In tho ahsonee of irrigation facilities agriculturists entirely depend upon 
Mulberry which is the only money giving <'Top. We strongly rccpicst that 
a bounty of at !o.t..sI Rs. .f should be given on every acre of mulberry, out 
of the enhanced revenue d<'riv<'(l b.v the imposition of duty on imported silks. 

Tho Hoard may also help the industry in such a way that the mulberry 
acreage docs not fall below 2o.000 acres .any year. 

Lastly, the eliarka re<'k>r may be protected and granted such a bount,y 
as to continue his business even under this .severe compotilii'n. 

We, therefore, pray that it is vi'rv necessarv to protect this industry so 
tiiat both those cottage industries (Serieullurc and Hand-loom) might siirvivo. 

If your labours s'ould bring about this happy rc.sult, all those who are 
connected with tile silk indiisli-y of Kollegal and Hand-loom industry of the 
Provinw would over be grateful to you as our happiness and prosperity 
depend ciitiroly on tJiis industry. 


40. S. BAGCHI, Esq., M.S.R.A., (Silk Technologist) Berhaxnpur> 

Bengal. 

(1) /.rffer ihiir’d Ihr I'ltli Auiiuf^t, from S. Jlindii, 77.if(,, M.S.II.A., 

{Sill; Tcchnoloqixi')^ Vrnprirtor of .1/r.i.ir.s, 8. linfjrlii if- Co., Silk Hiiritt- 
jui liiri'rs, Gold Mfrliilid -Vitri’ nnd London, lifihnmpoi e, JU-iiqiil. 

Thciigh uncalled for, yet 1 deem it ilesirnble to place before tin'CommitR'o 
the position ot tlic .Sericulture and Silk Tndnstry, so far investigated by me 
since my return from abroad in .-Vpril last year after four years study of 
Sericulture in .Tapan. Cbiiio, ftaly and b'ranre. Moreover, I am connccteil 
with the Silk Tiidnstry for decades as my faiher .started his enterprises about 
fifty years hack. 

T was sent for tlic special study of Sericulture by flic Fiiiversity of 
Oaleiitta, anil 1 hope that my paper wall help you to understand tho present 
condition of tho Industry to a eertniii oxleiit. 

AVhen the Coniinittee comes to Calcutta, T should be glad to apjiear before 
the same, 1 am aho in the Siih-Ckunmiltce of the Bengal National Cliambcr 
of Commerce for prejiaring the answers to your fiucstiunnaires and thu same 
have already been siuit tn you by the Ohaiiiher. 

Inditin Si'i iodt orr hi/ Ml. S. limjidn, M S.ll (Silk Ter luiologl d). 

In defining silk it is to be mentioned in the very bi'giiuiing flint thcro 
are two dilfcrent spccii-s of sill; woniis from which the raw sill; is obtained, 
a.nd they are duniivticatid and wild. 
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The Mt(Hl silk woi nis arc of Bombyx nioi i species, wiiicii hnve to 

be reared up in nurseries under watch and rejiidar feeding, and the wild 
silk worms are those that can not he domistieated, which feed themselvoa 
on the tre(‘ like Oak, Jujuh(>, Aitanthiis, and Termianalia Toinentosa. or 
Shore Robasta, et<’,, and build the eocoons on the tree outside. The first 
f^ronji of domistieated races Ix'long to the Ronibycid.c and the latter 
Satarnido'. The wild silk wornis are inostlv Antheria pernvi and Militta 
(Tnsah or Ta.s.sur silk worms) which are found in India and A.sia. The 
major portion of the (oninnocial silk is obtained from Rrimb.vx niori. It is 
doslrablo to mention hero about fho Indian races of silk worms from which 
the law silk is obtained, and th»‘,v arc as follows: — 

fiirliina tus mid Ttoi/ibi/r rncsi. 

The Boinbvx fisrtunatns or Choto polio, and the Homhyx cree.si (Nistari 
or Madrasi of Bengal) are domesticated silk worms found in India which 
arc of nmltivoltine .species and produce yellpw coc'oons of sm.all size, ntid the 
silling .and antnmn crops are coinparativcl.v bt'tter. The raw silk is much 
below par, .as the industry reinaius in a most neglected state without much 
iiiiprovenieut towards its credit. 

Jlomhijx tertor, Hutton. 

This is Bomby.x mori (Bara polio of Bengal) .suppo.sod to bo originally 
introduced from China. It i.s an anmml spccios, Imlched early in spring 
nsually in January or February, prodnee generally pure white coeoons for 
inferior in size' to Boinh,\.x inori of Furope or Far Fast. The cocoons have 
aji ineliiiatiun to become pointed at eaidi end and tlio silk filament not 
so closely s[iun. The exterior portion of cocoon is rarlicr flossy and loow ; 
whereas tlie Bombyx mori is closely woovoii, compact, r.ather hard and 
smooth ill feel, ohvate in shape and large. This worm has strong resemblaiieo 
to Bombyx mori, but .smaller in length and tliiekncss, which can no donbt, 
be immeii.sely improved b,v (ulture. Bara polio which is reared in Beng.al 
I'oiitaiiis a large number of dark variety and the worms attain a length of 
two to two and a half inches and yield about five hundred yards of filaniont, 
if attains projicr development. 

Jlfiinhijx crc.i’.ti, Hution. 

This is Kistari of Madra.si of the Bengal Sorieulturists and i.s n much 
.smaller species of nmltivoltine type, yielding five or six eroii a vear. Tho 
cocoon is .small and of .I'cllow bright roloiir .and the texture of the cocoon 
is loose and llossy. It is supposed to thrive well from .Tune to (Mober. 
The length of worms heeoines one and a half fo two ir.i in s having a moist 
appearaiKO, yields only about two hundred and fifty yards filament length 
and dciiiercage about 1’3 jK-r cocoon. 

Boiiihyj- fnrtvnniu.i, Jlutiurx. 

This is .Aracan worms ot the Indian serii ulliiiists and supposed to he ,a 
natiic (if Blirmali. J'he cocoons have got a fiosst, appcaraiu-c and is of 
golden yellow colour. It yields a filament of length of about four hundred 
raids and the cocoons are of .spindle sh.ape. 

Besides the Bomhvx mori, there are Antheria pnphin and mylitta, fTnsah 
>Silk). Antheria a.ssama or munga, and .Attaeus ricini (Eri Silk Worms) 
and they ate lound in different parts in India. 

.4.nfhf’riii popliia and mylitta (Tu^nli silk). 

They are found mostly in tract of the eonutry hounded by the Gange.s 
river, on tho north, the Godavari on the south, the Orissa coast on the 
south-east and also tho Kaimur niountaiu in thp north-west. The jiroduetion 



of lusah si Ik ill tlio province of Ueliar and Orissa, Central Provinces and 
neighbouring districts is an important industry. 

Anlheria assania (Muga silk). 

This is found in Assam and Jturmali, and tlie worms are more 
domesticated than the Tusali worms. They arc generally fed on a kind of 
laurels, Machilus adoratissima (Sum) or Tetranlhera monopotala (Selau). 
Two crops are raised a year and the silk is easily reelablo and of golden 
yellow colour. 


Affacu.s rir.ini (Kri silk). 

This is found in Bengal and Assam and the worms live mainly on tlio 
leaves of Oa-stor oil plant and are multivoltine. The worms arc reared 
indoors, the cocoons are very soft and the filament is so delicate that they 
I'an not be reeled and as such have to bo spun. The moths are allowed to 
come out of the cocoons, when the coioons are collected. 

The silk industry can be said to bo in a very much neglected state, and 
the export or internal silk trade depend much on improvement, organisation 
and development of Sericulture in India. In spite of the natural advantages 
and low labour cost, owing to tlie want of proper organisation, improve¬ 
ment in various phases of the sorieulturo, and for want of teclmicaf men 
of better type with tliorough knowledge of the science, India has never been 
able to meot even the home demands for decades. A large quantity of ra-w 
silk and artificial silk have therefore always been imported to fed the 
Indian Weaving Industry. Then also there is demand of manufuctured silk 
to a large extent in India market and the following figure-s will disclose that 
there is mucli necessity of improving the Indian Silk Industry. 

Imports of Baw silk atid cocoons into India. 


19:12.33. 

1933.34. 

1934-3.5. 

1936.:ir>. 

1936.37, 

11,726,281 

7,174,284 

.5,74(.,302 

5,773,129 

6,411,517 


Man 

ufactnred sill 



31,610,100 

28,885,862 

27,962,951 

21,991 ,.541 

17,745,254 


Other Yarn 

and Textile 

Fabrics. 


50,.50.5,201 

35,182,;iC.l 

63,851,813 

47,502,931 

5,730,.T33 


(the average figures taken from the Indian Sea-borno trade). Due to 
defective organisation of the department conrerned and no proper statistics 
being maintained no definite figures ean be obtained of demand and supply 
of raw silk, the quantity of cocoons and raw silk produced, and the approxi- 
nmto number of jKiople working in the silk industry, which is a definite 
discredit on the department of Sericulture and the Department of Commercial 
Statistics. Though this very fact has been mentioned in the “Keport of the 
Sericulture Tariff Committee ” in IMa, it is u pity that no definite move 
ha.s been taken by the authorities respou.sihle to gather the actual silk 
statistic.s in India or Bengal. 

About 1916 even India used to produce .31,012,(XXI lbs. of cocoons and 
2,276,800 lbs. of raw silk, and out of this Bengal produced 5,000,000 lbs. of 
raw silk. 

India requires about forty five million pounds of raw silk but unfortu¬ 
nately she is not at present in a position oven to produce half of it, and the 
condition of the Bengal Silk Indu.stry has gone from bad to worse to the 
credit of the Bengal Sericulture Department, 
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' Though the silk producing areas in India are Bengal, Mysore, Madras, 
Kashmir, Buimah, and Assam, and also a little quantity is produced in 
Punjab and other provinces, I am definitely of opinion that Bihar can 
e<iually bo bencfittcd by the silk industry and the climate of Bihar is quite 
siiit.able for the piodiiction of mulberry silk. It is a pity that the prospects 
of increa-sing the silk production in a country like Indiq possessing high 
degree of natural advantages liavc been utterly neglected and ovcrhxiked, 
and which if properly developed and organised should become one of the 
leading silk producing countries of the world. 

In recent time Japan be<-au.se of taking active measures to advance the 
Sericulture Industry could meet with remarkable succc.S8. Some twenty five 
years back Japan used to produce not much superior quality of cocoons 
and used to supply only about 18 per cent, of the world demand, but at 
present due to Government co-operation and direct activities in the shape 
of researcli, technical education in sericulture, subsidies granted to the 
sericulturists and other bodies, it has been pos-siblo for her to supply no less 
than 76 per cent, of the world demand at present. 

It will be found that the Government of Mysore has effei'ted much 
improvements in sericulture and silk industry, and this is due to her 
systematically sending departmental people or scholars to Japan for 
technical study of sx'iencc, while on the other hand the Bengal silk industry 
has dwindled down to the stage of extinction and this doeline may be 
attributed to («) no definite efforts l>cing done to organise and improve the 
condition of sericulture and reeling indu.stry, (b) want of proper technical 
men in the Koi iculture Uciiartment, (c) want of sericulfiire education, (il) 
no definite scheme being worked for standardi.sing cocoons and raw silk by 
the sericulture department, (r) degeneration and disease of silk worms. 

As the world trade is facing serious competition, it is very natural that 
tho silk industry will face disadva.ntngea like other industries, and if the 
silk industry has to survive she must prove to be worthy of it and for it 
definite ai'tivities are to be directed to improve the conditions of the industry 
in the right direction paying proper importance to the points mentioned 
above. 

To safeguard the interest of indu.stries tariff is a neces.sity but what can 
the more imposition of tariff do towards the permanent benefit of the 
industry, if definite efforts are not made to improve the conditions of tlie 
industry, and if Government lacks in giving proper financial .support in 
the .shape of grant and subsidies which are oweiitially needed for such 
improvements, and if proper men are not put at the helm. The growth and 
development of the silk industry chiefly depend on successful sericulture, 
which means improvement in the quality of silk worm eggs, methods of 
breeding, preservation of cgg-cards, .standardisation of silk worm specie*), 
imiirovement of mulberries. Stifling end storing of cocoon and filature, which 
help to stabili.se the conditions of the silk industry. 

In 1860 Bengal had acre of land under mulberry plantation which fell 
down to 1.31.000 acre in 11X)1, i6,0(X) in 1929, ll.-O.^jO acres in 193:1, and 9,.500 
aen's in 19:16-37. This very fact proves that the silk coctMin misers gradually 
had to give up silk raising as it was not worth taking, the main cnu.se being 
degeneration of mulberries and silk worm .species, which is chiefly responsible 
for the want of proper scientific improvements. 

The average yield of mulberry leaves per acre of land in Japan is 11,300 
kg., tho price of which is about Rs. 260, and the quantity of cocoons raised 
from this (piantity is about 30() kg., wfiilc in Bengal p(‘r acre the yield is 
about 7,200 kg., the price is about Rs. 180 and the cocoons raised is about 
]«0 kg. In Enrnpi'un, ('liiniwc ami Japanese rneooiis the aver,age denier 
obtained from .a cocoon is about 2'8 but the Bengal cocoon is so min-h 
degenerated and is of so much inferior quality that its denier is about T3. 
Then also from the former the average filament length obtained is about 
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©iKlit to nine hundred yards jx^r coioon, while our Bengal cocoons give % 
lungth of barely 250 yards only. Uule.ss tlie quality of cocoons is iuinroved 
and standardised, reeling shall ever remain a defiuito iiioblem in Bengal 
silk and fdatura industry will never be a success Iroiu O' comuiercial position, 
which will naturally increase the cost of production and will, thcreiore, he 
unable to compete with any eountrj\ wliicli runs the indnstiy on a scu'ntlfic 
basis. From this very lact the position of the Bengal Silk Industry will be 
found to be nothing but highly disappointing wlinh prove the hoiiclessiicss 
of the sericulture departinent, wiii<-h is responsible for the improvement of 
the silk industry. 'I'he [xilicy of govornment is found to be such which leads 
one to think that tliere is no real intention to improve the conditions of 
tlio silk industry. In the p.Tst a.nd present people with various tiualiliiations, 
which have very little conneition with the sericulture and silk industry have 
been put in the charge of the departinent, and this can bo well said to be 
the. chief cause of the continuous dec-ay of the Bengal silk and sericulturo 
industry. 

The silk industry can he mainly divided into two scction.s (a) production 
of raw silk, (h) the manufarturo of silk tissues and other materials under in.) 
comes the plantation of mulberries for feeding silk worms, snecessfnl raising 
of silk cocoons, and uniform reeling of raw silk. So long better grade silk 
in sufTicient quantity is not produced weaving industry is bound to suifer. 
Flach of the branch is interallied and unless the industry is well org.anised 
and .systematically improved from the very foundation, more starting of 
one or two departments for proving the existence of the dep.arlment of 
Sericulture or justifying the presence of some one supposed to he responsible 
for it will but little help the revival of the dying silk industry of Bengal. 
Most unfortunately the sericulture department wants very much the help 
of scientifically trained pco|ile and if a survey is made it will be found 
that it is not being run and never have been run in a way as it ought to 
have been and the rw.isons have already been given above, 'live result has 
therefore always bocii a downward trend. 

There is also a necessity of forming an As-siM-iation and various guilds to 
organise the different branch of the industry and look after respective 

interests, and these bodies should rei-eive full co-opevation of the department 
of Industries and the f'cricultiire Department. They should aKo receive 
grant in aid of industries or subsidies. 

In conclusion, T desire to mention that in India there is great aeecsslty 
to start a Sericulture luslitute for training and research in different phases 
of t.ho s<>rieulture industry up to reeling and the function of the institute 

should bo as follows, and the Tii.stitnte should be .staB-d prefer,ably in a 

place like Bengal: — 

(a) training of men to look after mulberry plantations, propagation, 

manuring, and n-aring, di.sea.se of mulbcriy plants and iho 

i-cmedy, silk worm di.si-ii.se and tbc remedy. 

(b) training in stifling, .storing of ciK-oons, reeling and examination of 

raw silk, 

(c) supply of standaidised hybrid disease-free silk worm eggs to 

fiovernment nnrserie.s for prodneiug fir.st generation eggs for 
distribution among rearers, 

(d) cxperinionlul study of new raeos and production of suitablo 

hybridi.scsl racc.s, 

(e) demonstration of methodB of mulberry cultivation, manuring and 

roaring methods, 

(/) lectures by exiierts in mulberry centres about preventive and 
curative methods of mulberry plant diseases, 

(y) demonstration of tlio sciontibc rearing motbods and prevention of 
silk worm diseases. 
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Demonstration work shoulj also be carried out by the w'riciiltiire inirsertcs, 
which sliouhi carefully study the local conditions and add improvements to 
the industry. 

The ind\istry has come to such n deplorable .stage that unless a thorough 
radical imi)rovenient is elfcets'd in the quality of Indian silk, the imposition 
of tariff of .superficial activities by the sericulture department will not 
improve the situation and tlti.s f.iet has been amply proved during the last 
four yoars under which tariff came into force. For this tlic use of carefully 
selected seeds, cultivation of approved varieties of miilbciry, inijn-ovcd 
rearing methods, supply of helt<»r grade of silk worm eggs to the rearers, 
and good reeling b.v filature or improved methods are essentially needed and 
unle.ss effoits are done to raise the eoiiditioii from the present deplorabln 
position it is natural that the industry will suffer the disadvantages and 
gradually near extinction. 


(2) Letter dated the ISth Orfoher, tO.tS^ from Mr. S. Ihujehi. M.S.Jt.A. 

(Silh Teehnolheiint). 

Ah requested b.v you on the 13th instant, I beg ts> say th.it I have gone 
through the questionnaires so kindly given to me by yon for giving my 
oi)iiuon and answei's. I now beg to inform you that I liavo previously 
perused them as a member of the Ruh-Commilfoo of the nciigal National 
Chamt)er of Commerce, Calcutta, and the answers which you received were 
all drafted by me, and as such f shouhl think tlnit they would serve tlio 
purpose. Should you, however, like to put me any further qtiestions on 
the subject, 1 shall be very glad to answer them. 

I am lu-rcwith sending in brief m.v opinion about the pre.st'nt po.sition of 
the Indian seiiculturo (specially Bengal) with a paper specially prepared 
for you to enlighten you on the ^■ondition of the Japane.se sericulture industry 
which I hope will help you to compare the position of our industry with 
Japan. 

r am also enclosing some of my articles published in the paper for your 
kind iierusal. which w.as written to enlighten the public about the present 
lio.sitioii of the industry and how they ran he remedied. 

Ill conclusion, I bog to draw your kind attention to the fact that I have 
writUm a hook entitled “ Seri' ulturc and Silk Technology ” in which all 
aspects of the .sericulture industry have been elaborately dealt for the benefit 
of the Indian sericulture industry. Up to the present time tlu're is no 
hook on this subject specially written in English and this hcsik when 
published will conduce to the proper development of the industry. As T 
am not jjersonallv in a position to publish the hook. T desire to get it 
published through the Government of India for the benefit of the industry, 
and I .shall he obliged if you could kindly help me in tho matter. T also 
desire to devote my kiunvlcdge and energies for the industry, 

Tho suooe.s.sfuI growth of .sericulture industry chiefly depends upon the 
improvements in tlic quality of silk worm eggs, methods of breeding, 
jiccsi'rviition of eggs, st-iridardi'-ation of the work species, improvement 
of mnlhcrrios, uniform rinding and sound organisation in all stages which 
help to stabilise the condition of the industry. 

The sericulture industry can be very successfully developed in Bcmgal, 
Bihar, A.ssam, Madras, Mysore and Kashmir as tlie soil and climate of theso 
purticnlar places are quite .'■uitahio for the growth of the industry and tho 
co.st of labour in India is ahso cheap that will help to f.ivourahlv ooin[i(‘te 
with other countries, but unfortiinatoly this industry has been left quite 
neglected and remained in uiiti(|Uatefl processes in all stages to meet only 
u gradual and inevitable death for which the Government is rc.spunsiblij. 
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If Japan bnlnn a small plai'o having only the area of Bengal can command 
the woild market of silk within twoiitj' five years and cun raise the supply 
to till' world market trom IS per cent, to 76 per cent., Indian sericulture, 
if organised on a sound basis and proper initiative be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment Sericulture Industry cun play a great cx'onomic lule in the life hi.story 
of India. 


U7iv IniHan sericxilture niiiind. 

1. Tho Hericullurc industry haa been ruined doe to ignorance in people 
of the methods how to carry on the industry in all phases on a sound and 
commercial basis. They aro currying on tho industry on sericulture, stifling, 
reeling and weaving in the most primitive methods without the benefit of 
adding anything new towards improvement, and the indn.stry that has the 
misfortune of being placed on such a miserable position will naturally near 
gradual extiiietioii and will also be unable to fa<o foreign competition. 

2. The serirnlture industry faces the above dilliculties for want of 
properly qualihed people in sericulture, proper initiative to improve or 
remove the disqualification, organisation and adequate financial state help 
essentially required for the development of this ind'istry. 

3. The silk worms and raulberriea have been much degenerated for the 
aforesaid reasons. No arrangement for proiier seiieulture research exist* 
in this country whieli is needed for future development of the industry. All 
the silk producing countries carry on sericulture on a scientific basis with 
tho facilities of research aro in an advantageous position over India and 
they get greater yield with minimum labour which bclji. a good deal in 
competition. 

4. No institution for sericulture erluoation exists in India for which 
pr'ople have very little opportunity to learn tho scientific methods for 
properly and economically developing the industry. 

5. Owing to degeneration the yield of cocoons, outturn of mulberries, the 
quantity of cocoon raised from the ill nourished nuilhorrics are all highly 
disadvantageous from eoinmereial stamlpoint and when compared with 
countries that h.nve projicrly developed thr* industry on a scientific and up- 
to-date basis will he found iii a state of inability to stand against competition. 


TTiiu: to rrmedji. 

There is little arrangement for the supply of bettor species of silk worm 
eggs wliicli arc free from diseases, and hybridised mulberries, and proj^r 
arrangement should be made for arlequate suppl.v from Government nurseries 
at less cost. The seed cocixins .supplied by nurseries are not always free 
from disea.ses. 

2 So long ri'al and earnest efforts are not made by the Government to 
improve and regenerate tho scrieulturo and reeling industry no amount 
of protection will be of material and permanent help t<> the industry. 
Inadequate or mere imposition of tariff can never revive this industry unless 
the defects aro removed. 

3. Sericulture ediiention and research are essentially needed for tho 
fnt.iive develoimient of this Industry on a srientifir basis. TTie income from 
duties on silk is more than three million rupee's out of which a small sum 
of one lac of rupees have been spent for the improvement of sericulture 
which required the nttentinn of the tarifl board and the Government of 
India. A eonsiderahle amount from the duties of the Central Government 
should be spent iii addition to n -iihstaiitial rontribution by the Provincial 
Government for this industry provided there is the real will to improve 
the industry. If there is no arrangement for .serieiiltiire education, w-ho 
and how this industry will be projierly guided? Tlie fiillowiiig comparativo 
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Btatement will help to realise why, India eannot stand in competition witb 
Japanese raw silk; — 


— 

India. 

Japan. 

Mulberry leaves obtained per acre 

180 mds. 

240 mds. 

Cost of tillage and manuring 

Ra. 90 

Rs. 100 

Cocoons raised from one acre mulberry . 

4} mda. 

6 mds. 

Quantity of raw uilk obtained from abovo 
cocoon quantity. 

Ill seers 

38 seers. 

Yield of ono oocoon • . . . 

1‘3—1‘5 denier 

3 denier. 

Filament length in a cocoon . 

About 2S0 yds. 

0(X) yds. 

Percentage of silk in cocoon . 

6% 

15% 

Quantity of cocoons required to pro¬ 
duce 1 bale (weighing 133 lbs. of raw 
silk). 

Cost of reeling of 133 lbs. by filature 

2.1.'50 lbs. 

@ 4 annas per Ib. 

= Rs. 637 8 0 

880 lbs. 

@ 6 a. 9. p. per Ib. 

= Rs. 316 4 0 

Rs. 138 0 0 

Cost of reeling by country process 

74 4 0 


Total cost of production per bale of 
133 lbs. 

Kb. 011 12 0 

Rs. 464 0 0 


HericuUaral Industry in Japan. 

The silk industry of Japan is one of the most important industries which 
supply at present no less than 80 per cent, of the world demand of raw 
silk. Japan did not enjoy this position of silk trade from time immemorial, 
but she has achieved this position by her steady improvomeut and develop¬ 
ment of \’nrious asi>ccts of the indastry. 

The .silk may be chiefly divided into two stages, production of cocoons 
and recliiig of raw .silk from the cocoons. The former devotes to the 
growing of mulberries, egg production and rai.siiig of cocoons, while the 
latter attend to stifling and reeling. Between thase two main stages many 
transactions are involved. 

The silk industry in J.apan embraces agriculture, manufacturing, and 
iximmerco which is subdivided into tho following branches; — 

(a) growing of mulberries, 

(t) production of eggs, 

(e) production or raising of cocoons, 

(d) sale of cocoons, 

(e) reeling, 

(/) stifling, 

(g) transaction of raw silk, and 

(h) export. 

Sericulture industry is therefore n chain of industrie.s connected with 
the produ(;ti()n and distribution and ranging from the production of cocoons 
to supply of raw silk which ultimately is used for the manufacture of silk 
tissues, etc. As sericulture is a subsidiary branch if agriculture, it will not 
be out of place to deal hero about tho average income of the Japanese 
farmers and their position. 

The average gross income of the farmer from agriculture, as furnished 
by tho Ministry of Agriculture of Japan in 1033, was 726‘08 yen. Of this 

61 
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ric# waa responsible for 52 per cent., other crop 16 per cent., seric.'iilture 
16 per cent, and the iueonie from other sources J7 per cent. Gross 
expenditure was 421. For small tenant farmer it was 5.1 per cent, and for 
farmer cultivating own land it was .16 per cent. I'lic inc.omo rei)resent« the 
cost of cultivated products, sericulture, live stock, poultry, agricultural 
manufactured products. Expenditures comprised of reut 11’7 per cent., 
manure 22 per cent., fodder 8'6 per cent., labour ■1-7 per cent., interest on 
loan 3’4 per cent., taxes and other contiibntions l)-8 per cent. Out of an 
income of 726 08 yon, average exp<'nditiire wa.s as stated hetore. It is to be 
mentioned here that sometmie.s the laiiiicrs have to p.iy higlier interests on 
loan and high rent on lenanted lands as well. To better up the conditions 
of farmers, wliicli is passing an cconoiiiie dcpre.ssion Govciimient have 
organised Economic llccovery Coininilt<cs in municipal areas and rural 
districts who are ontrusied with the duties of working out plans and effwt 
improvements by cciuitabk' division and utilisation of land, c.opiUd and 
labour improvement, contrnl of prodnetion an'd distribution, lowering of 
cost of production, reform of existing orjoinisation, training leaders amongst 
farmers, stabilising the price of inaiiiire and granting of loans. 

The main cliaraclcr of the sericnluirc indu.stry is that though the reeling 
is dune by the help ot motive power, th(> indiistrv is depsuidablo to mauual 
labour from the very raising of cik'oohs to silk reeling. 

Tlie average annn.il eix'oon outpui during the fue years from 1929-33 
was worth .aboul 4ll6 million yen wbieh is about 11 per cent, ol the value 
of total [iriniavy production. Ihiring this period the average law silk 
production was .57.3 iiullion yen c>r eight per cent, ot the total value of the 
entire industrial production. This very fact clarities Ih.at the silk, indu.stry 
occupies ti very im|iurtant position in .lap.an, wliieli is of spci ial importance 
to agriculture and tin. ri.se .ind fall ha.vc a direct eilcct on tlic agriculture 
ecouoniy. Silk industry after propir dcvelopnicnt has become an essential 
element in the balamo of rorei.'n trade in .Japan, which is applicable to 
India as well if properly developed. 

The piedomiii.'.mof ..Tafi.ie in the world silk tr.ido is clear from the 
fact tliat in 1934 Japan produced 82-3 per ceiil. of the world ouiinit, China 
11 per cent, (though her share, w.'is comparatively huger hefondiatid) Italy 
4-9 per cci.t. and I-8 per cent, the rest of th<' world in which India is also 
included. The following tahle will further clear the pusitiou of the output 
of raw silk of different countries: — 


Percentage <if wnrhl proibirfion nf rav: silh. 


Year. 

.Japan Brifitili 
Iii(.]ia and fndo- 
Chiiia. 


fl 

.Spain. 

Italy. 

Kranne. 

1922 

• 


51-!) 

0-2 

37-8 

1-5 

0-2 

7-9 

0-4 

1925 



.55-I 

0 2 

.34-4 

20 

0-2 

7-1 

0-5 

1929 



01-.5 

01 

29-3 

Ml 

01 

C-8 

0-3 

1932 

. 


T'l-V 

• • 

10-7 

1-2 

01 

0-2 

01 

1933 



70-8 


15*6 

I-.5 

01 

00 

OT 

1934 



82-3 


no 

l-« 

01 

4'» 

OT 

1935 



78-8 


10-9 


008 

4-2 

0T3 

lil.'lO 



71-7 

• • 

mm 

•• 

Oil 

8-03 

014 
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In 1935 Japan exported 880 million yen worth of raw silk but owing to the 
World wide depression tho price level having been declined lo a great extent 
the avei'age ot export tor live jears ending 1935, became 382 iiiilllou yen. 
Japan ha.s to import most of the raw material.s tor manufaeluring her 
exportable goods but so far silk is caineerned it is not being off.set by raw 
material imports and as such can be applied to tho reduction of the generally 
untavourablo trade balance and the following table will make the position 
further clear— 


Jluw silk itroduvtion iu total export perientaije. 


Year. 


Export (in 1,000 yen.) 

Ealio to total 
export per- 

1870-74 

average . 

6,111 

ccatugu. 

33-2 

IfKjO-Ol 

,, 

71,871 

27-1 

l'JlU-14 


132,149 

28 0 

l')2;V29 


774,713 

370 

1925 


879,057 

38-2 

1021) 


784,159 

36-5 

1030 


419,107 

28-5 

1931 


356,932 

31-1 

1932 


382,950 

27-2 

1933 


391,192 

210 

1034 


287,081 

13-2 

1935 


389,tX)9 

15-7 

193() 

. 

393,453 



In recent yoars tlie depression considerably brought down the pi ices of raw 
silk .tliicli ulicitcd llu rai c. c .'fcil :...'ldl;' i’ul-.i u’y hut the -siti 

ou the other hand henclited the iiidostry by a higher level of eliieieney by 
bringing about iin)irovemeiit.s in different pha.sos of the industry. The 
(ln\ crniiient altoiiicss is responsible lor the greater output of coeooiis 
per unit of hatched eggs and yield of mulberries. Then also tlie result of 
iin))rovcniont in tho home made reeling ma< bines (the lOst of which is from 
Ven per cauldron), the increased etficeney per cauldron which resulted 
in the iiiiiuml decrease in llio I'ost of production and manufartnriiig of r.aw 
silk which facts augur wv'll for tho further dcvelo))nienL of the industry 
even at the time of dopression. 

I'liough some people r.io iiessiniistic about tho future of raw silk owing 
to I'le leiclit ib'i elopoiciit hi imoii, it .cc.eunrlhy rliat the world coil' \J ni |)- 
tion of r.aw silk has iiiaiiPaliied a I'omiMrativclv hi;'h level in spite of tho 
(lepression. Then again the use of raw silk for i'asliioinible dress materials, 
ladies socks, iiiaiinfac.turliig .d b".iul:..;'es, war nmteriaU and parardiutes will 
alw.iys keep a living demand for raw .-ilk. Moreover, a time might ooiiio 
wheu the rayon producer;, might be eoiifronted tvith the shortage of pulp 
uuUerials (ehielly wood,. 

To mitigate tlie efVei t of depression Government is obliged to exereiso 
their official power at times, while voliiiitary iiie.isuros are ndofited by those 
that arc engaged in the industry. Tn 19.32 aceiimiilated stocks wore 
puichiusi'd by Govornineiit to the o.vteiit of 100,(XX) bales (each bale weighing 
about 133 Ills.) and the i-osl per bale ranging from btXl-fXX) yen. Duo to the 
adverse condition of the silk industry political parties are obliged to press 
the Government to treat it a.s an important political issue .and the Govern¬ 
ment was compelled to take, up a policy iu securing better control of lbo 
industry in permanent measure. The policy aims a State control over the 
supply of silk worm eggs for stendardisation of coroons and the qimlity of 
raw silk, and the ixstablishment of a license sy.steni to .secure consolidation 
in the silk reeling industry. 

fil A 
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Striculturo is praclisod in most cases by small farmers os a side line to 
ORricuIture, and tho quantity of cocoons produced was approximately 
6,5Sf),5M,lX)0 lbs. Tim cocoon production has stea<lily increased and tho 
averajte for thu last live years rose to 2nt again.st an index of 40'7 prwmding 
193f showing a tremonduus increase of two and a half times during the last 
twenty years. 

Tlio output of cocoons both yellow and white from 1910-1935 will be 
found interesting, and the proportionate ratio of white has been raised to 
3 against 1 yellow — 


Outjiiit of corooox (i/i 1,000 hvarnme) 1 Kicamme — R-2G7S lbs. 


Year. 

3’otal output. 

White. 

Yellow. 

1910-H Average 

4.3.185 

• • • 

• •• 

192.5-29 

91,666 

71,252 

20,415 

1925 

84,800 

69,615 

15,186 

1929 

102,09.3 

76,381 

25,7.32 

19.31) 

106,646 

76,729 

29,734 

1931 

97,072 

68,440 

28,633 

19.32 

89,5,50 

66,073 

2.3,478 

1933 

101,164 

75,794 

2.5,639 

1934 

87,140 

64,616 

22,523 

1935 

82,066 

68,907 

13,099 


The combined total ot mulberry leaves and labour cost represents approxi¬ 
mately eighty per cent, of tho total cost of production and change in these 
items always has a direct effect on tho cost of production of (xieoon. The 
cost of mnlberry leaves is a[>pro.xiinately fifty per cent, of tho total cost as 
fertiliser is the main item of growing mulberries supplemented by labour 
and it require.s no irrigation there — 


of focoon 

produciifm and coco()7i prirex 
Invarnme. — S\3673 Ihi.). 

(in Yen 

per kwamme—1 



Cost of production 
(<i) ordinary. 

Cost of proriuction 
(b) best. 

Year. 


.Spring 

cocoon. 

Summer and 
Autumn oocoon 

Spring 

oocoon. 

Summov and 
Autumn cocoon. 

1923 . 


9-99 

10-.53 

11-40 

911 

1925 . 


7-82 

8-25 

11-2,5 

10-07 

1927 . 


7-48 

7 13 

7-18 

4-77 

1029 , 


6-99 

6-2.5 

7-.57 

6-.5.3 

1931 . 


3-78 

3-45 

3-08 

2-96 

19.i3 . 


3-82 

3-76 

6-2,5 

4-26 

1931 . 


3-,56 

3-74 

2-52 

2-38 

193.5 . 


3,54 

3-96 

3-81 

6-37 

19.!0 . 


4-20 

.3-00 

5-16 

4-35 

1937 . 


3-90 


6-6(r 

««• 


(a) lnv(’stigatcd In the Coicon I'nion of Silk Trade. Association (later the 
Federation of Cocoon I’rodueers’ As.sociation) and (b) investigated by tho 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In cocoon production the next important item is wages, which is about 
thirty per cent, of tho total <'ost. The industry at present depends almost on 
family labour as cocoon raising is carried on by household units. According 
t/> the investigation of the Ministry of Agriculture and Foro.stry in 1934, 
wricullure units depending on family labour were more thaa eighty three 
per cent, of all scricultural households. 
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Dinpoial of cocoon. 

In Japan cocoons are disposod up in various ways, they arc sold raw or 
dried, consigood to co-operativo mills tor ruling, reeled on commission or 
dispose up otherwise. Cocoons are sold on individual or joint accounts 
under license or otherwise, or special agreement. In lOd.'!, raw silk .sold to 
the extent of 73'3 per cent, of the total output, 12‘9 per cent, consigned 
to the co-operative mills for reeling, or reeled jointly by the producers 8 !) 
and O'O per cent, were sold dried, reeled on commission and disjmsed up 
otherwise. To secure equity in the disposal of cocoons Government endeavours 
to popularise sale of dried cocoons and adopted various measures to encourage 
the formation of associations to drs' cixoons jointly and store them for 
future transaction, grants subsidies to the <ocoon drying warehouses. 

The reeling is done by Co-operative Societies, limited concerns or by 
individual concerns of which the fanners represent quite a large number. 
In 19.3.1 there were 473 Co-operatve reeling f.aidorios out of an aggregate 
of 3,245 and the number cauldron.s in the Co-operative filatures were 50,167 
out of a total of 322,762, the balamro accounting for the commercial 
ontorjirisos. 

Filatures of Japan can bo divided into three groups, niacliine reeling, 
hand reeling and diipion reeling. The first occupies the major portion of 
the industry and produce the bulk of raw silk for export, while the other 
two are chiefly used for domestic consumption of lower grade materials. 
The ratio of machine reeled silk stands well over ninety per cent, and the 
ratio of hand reeling silk Ims gradually fallen below three per cent, and 
Bupion silk account for about six per cent. About thirty per cent, of the 
net cost of raw silk is accounted for reeling and .seventy per cent, is tho 
cost of cocoons in filature. The reduction in the cost of r.iw silk production 
has been made po.ssiblo for the introduction of twenty reels filature maeliino 
with automatic -stop arrangement for every reel and is operated by one 
girl. 

Tho average cost of raw silk in 1934 was .5.14 yen, in 1935 717 yen and 
in 19.16 .580 yen, respectively. Out of tho entire export of raw .silk, Japan 
exports 8,5 jier cent, to United States of America, 12 per cent, to F.urope 
and tho rest to tho Asiatic countries. 

Tho iinmher of operatives in the silk reeling industry in 1935 was 347,513, 
out of which 26,174 wore male and 321,.1.19 were female. 

In rC'cUiig industry the Commercial Bank holds tlie foremost place among 
financial organs .and next to that is the wholesale dealers. Besides Ontral 
Bank tho Co-operative Societies and other organs supply finance to a certain 
extent. 

Seventy per cent, of tho total raw silk produce is exported and thirty 
consumed at home for the manufacture of various pure and mixed silk goods 
and this has been possible only after the introduction of the modi in manu¬ 
facturing procc.sses and for the advaiiceineut in terhiiique in both dyeing 
and weaving it has hecomo possible for the silk manufacturing industry to 
produce superior quality of goods. 


Export of Jtaxc Silk. 


— 

1919 

1 

1926 

1929 

19.12 

1033 

1934 

1985 

u. S. A. 

<.m-2 

!m-5 

960 

93-7 

!)00 

83-7 

SI-4 

Europe 

35 

3-.1 

2-4 

.51 

8-2 

11-7 

n-5 

Other countries 

0-2 

0-2 

10 

1-2 

1-3 

It) 

i 4‘] 

1 
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Average cost of I?au> silk production per hale of 133 lbs. by filature. 



Value. 

r*er cent. 

Common Knter- 
prise. 

Co-operative. 




Value. 

fer cent. 

Value. 

I’er cent. 

Salaries and bonus to staff , 

060 

6-5 

9-37 

5-4 

12-8 

6-7 

Wages, allowance and bonus 
to oporativoa. 

53-50 

30 9 

53-12 

30-8 

57-75 

31-6 

Fuel. 

15-45 

8-9 

15-03 

8-7 

19.59 

10 7 

Elentrie power and light 

3-S 

1-8 

3-02 

1-8 

3-65 

2-0 

Provieions .... 

15-00 

8-7 

14-92 

8-7 

1.5-99 

8-8 

InauranoQ .... 

1-51! 

0-9 

1-49 

0-9 

1-97 

1-1 

Packing ohargua . 

1-74 

10 

1-79 

1-0 

1-48 

0-48 

Commiasion for aalc of row 
Hilk .... 

6.54 

3-8 

6-58 

3-8 

8-49 

4-6 

Commiaaion for agents for 
coooun putoUasa. 

4-69 

^ / 

4-86 

2-8 

1-28 

0-7 

CoDimir^sion for drying oo* 
coon. 

4-78 

2-8 

5-09 

3-0 

1-29 

0-7 

Exijenso.s for recruiting ojier- 
alives. 

0-25 

0-1 

0-24 

0-1 

0-35 

0-2 

Storage . , , , 

1-20 

0-7 

1-24 

0-7 

1-44 

0-8 

Cartage .... 

6-82 

3-9 

7-08 

4-1 

4-02 

2-2 

Oftioe expenses . , 

0-97 

0-6 

0-08 

0-G 

0-8G 

0-5 

Travelling exptnaca 

2-64 

1-.5 

2-73 

1-6 

1-72 

0-9 

Taxes and rates . 

3-42 

2 0 

3-62 

2-1 

1-21 

0-7 

Interest .... 

17-05 

9-9 

16-62 

9-6 

21-89 

12-0 

Oftioral expenses 

2 23 

1-3 

2-20 

1-3 

2-61 

1-4 

Ground rent 

0-68 

0-4 

0-04 

0-4 

0-86 

0-6 

Kopaira . . , . 

4-56 

2-6 

3-25 

1-9 

4-46 

2-4 

Miscellaneous . , , 

14-01 

81 

4-50 

2-6 

5-29 

2-9 

Benevolent institutions and 
amenities of workers. 

3-34 

1-0 

13-08 

81 

14-26 

7-8 

Tots 1 

173-11 

1000 

172-36 

100-0 

182-64 

100-0 


From Ihe .(^llmvinK it will bo fourifl to whiiL rxleot tlio nionufacturing 
iudustry had advanced and to jrhat point tho export mark reached. 
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Prodnrtinn and Export of Silk tissues (in million yen). 

Year. 

Silk tissues. 

Mixliire. 

Rayon mixture. 

Total. 

Export. 

1931 

329 

23 

97 

448 

73-4 

19.1.3 

31,3 

21 

122 

450 

69-2 

19.36 

.341 

24 

200 

565 

101-6 

19,36 

301 

;io 

306 

637 

217-1 


state (lid fnr Scricidf are. Improvement. —Gnvorniiif’nt of Japnn normally 
.spends l.'3,.'i3S,C57 Von per ,voar for tho hnprovomont of tlm Serirulture 
industry, and tin’s expenditure wlion subdivided into different heads will 


be found as follows: — 

Yon. 

A. Government Serieulture 'Rurean . . . 10,324,153 

B. Sericultuns experimental station . . 1,385,48,5 

C. Yokohama Silk Conditioning, House . 1 .U77,Ofi4 

Kobo Silk Conditioning House . . . 609,007 

D. Raw Silk Tntolligeneo Bureau . . . 13.5,.343 

Fi. Raw silk Kxiiort Registration office . . 7.GOO 


Tho above heads spends the amount on the following items: — 

A, Serieulturo Bureau — 

A. Sericulture Bureau .... 

I’rotoetiou of diseasr; of silk woruj aid 
Seriiailture improveincnt .... 

Agriculture aid. 

Research for promotion of Raw silk export 
Society of Improvement for Sericulture . 

Grant-in-aid of Sericulture and protect: 

against diseases ..... 

Serieulturo promoting subsidies 
Protection from snow and frost injury 

ToUl 

B. Sericulture Experimental Station— 

For experiment and research . 

For improvement of 8<Ticulturo 

Aid of Agriculture. 

Suinmor and Autumnal Scricultural research 


41,723 

83,283 

4,956,1.36 

47C.2B1 

128,864 

200,000 

4,347,982 

63,674 

16,.320 


10,,324,153 

472,086 
123,420 
.589,190 
26,4,52 
and 177,337 


Total 

C. Yokohama Conditioning House— 

Raw silk Oondilioning for export 

For aid of agriculture and side research . 


I ..38.5,485 


1,063,483 

13,575 


Total 

Kobo Conditioning House— 

Raw silk conditioning for export 
For aid of agriculture and rc.search . 


1,077,0.58 

602,582 

6,425 


Total . 609,007 
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Yen. 

D. Raw Silk Tntellidonre Bureau— 

For aid of Sericulture Improvement . . 122,412 

Salaries for staff and sundries .... 12,938 


Total 

E. Raw Silk Export Registration Office— 

Yokohama. 

Kobe. 


135,3i30 


4,.338 
3,262 


Total . 7,000 

Besides these normal annual expenditure special prants and aid .sre given, 
when the industry is need of such aid. Tn addition to the above expenses 
a largo amount is spent on Sericulture education. I desire to mention here 
that on average 480 lbs. of co<(«)ns are raised from the .supply of one aero 
mulberries and from this 72 lbs. of raw silk can be produced. The reeler 
girls in .lapan got on average 70 yen per day, and the working hour in a 
filaturo factory is about ten hours. The average output per reeler girl in 
a filaturo factory is about 1,200 gram.s of raw silk per day, ajid when the 
bonus is included the average income of an operative becomes about 48 
Yen "per month for a filature factory having 50-200 cauldrons. 

ScricAilfurc AdmiitiHrafinn. 

Soritrulturc administration in Japan is chiefly concerned with the 
protection, control, and encouragement of sericulture. .All affairs regarding 
raw silk industry are within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Apiculture 
and Forestry and is dealt with by the Bureau of Sericulture. The Bureau 
of Sericulture and raw silk industry conducts the enforcement of raw silk 
export, control of raw silk business, and its improxement, encouragement 
of dry cocoon business, organisation of raw silk indu.stry, and the control 
of prefectural Silk Conditioning Houses. It also opcr.ates the law of control 
of re-productive silk worm eggs, [irevcntion ol silk worm diseases, investiga¬ 
tion relative to tho improvmncnt in cocoon business, organisation of mulberry 
cultivation, silk worm rearing, warehousing of mulberry .seedlings and other 
matters. 

Facilities far Sericulture, Education. 

To imparl knowledge and education lor S<'riculturc industry, there aro 
!i number of universities, colleges and middle scbools, fourteen special 
.schools for sericulture, 214 combined schools for scriculturo and agriculture, 
maintained by prefc'ctural or eciitral (Jovornment. Tliere uro three Imperial 
Serieultural Colleges, whicli also train up girl students in Filature work. 
There are no less than -12 research <-eutres under the Central Research Station. 


(3) Letter dated the. 2ifh Octnher, T'MX, from Mr. Bagchi, M.S.Tt.A., 
Silk Teehnalayisl, Calcutta. 

1 beg to .send licrewith a eoniparative statement of prices .and yiehl 
of Bengal and Japanese silk together with the cost of production, I'tc., 
which 1 hoi>e will he hoI[iful to tho Tarilf Board and in umlcrstanding 
tho present position of the Sericulture, Industry in India and Japan, and 
also to what extent there are possibilities of developments of this industry 
in India. 

The Sericulture Industry has heeome unremuncrativc, hccaase it has 
been greatly degenerated for want of proper scientific improvements and 
initiative, whicli is mainly responsible for not gciting the maxiniuiu yield 
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and outturn. As tlio Board knows that tlierc arc very few properly 
qualified people in this line, who can at prc.sent ably and successfully 
conduct the industry on a .scientific basi.s for w.uit of necessary and up-to- 
date knowledge, and this fact is chiefly due to the non-existence of any 
Sericulture Institute in India and also for very few people having gone 
abroad for this particular study. It is also regrettable that the tendency 
of opposition again.st properly qualified people coming in the department 
of Sericulture is found and this will bo disclosed from the policy hitherto 
been followed. 

Lastly, I desire to point out to the Board that the Sericulture crop is 
greatly atfocted by the quality of mullierry leaves and species of silkworms, 
and the success of the sericulture industry chiefly depends on those two 
maiu factors. 

A fow days buck, I have submitted tho half portion of the typo written 
copy of my book, entitled “ Sericulture and Silk Technology ” for your 
kind persual, and 1 shall be greatly obliged, if you can very kindly help 
me in tho matter of publication of tho book through the Govoruinent of 
India or any other source for the benefit of the Indian Sericulture Industry. 

1 beg to inform you that 1 am leaving for Berhampore and expected 
to retaru to Calcutta about tho middle of the next month, when 1 desire 
to meet you. 


Yield of Cocoon and Lose by deynmming. 


Denier. 

Yds. filament. 

Loss. 

For cent. 

2-56 

about 800 

20—23 


Yds. 


204 

900-1,000 

20-22 

317 

950—l.HX) 

16—19 

lo 

250 

28—33 

in Japan. 



Chinese 

European 

Japanese hybridised 
Indian Nistari 
Cliolopolu . 


Cost of cocoon, rroducliun in Japan in lOin, in Yen per 1 Kwamme. 


I Kwamme:r:8-22 lbs. 100 Ycn^Rs. 78. 
Yen. 


Egg Card 
Mulberry 
Labour 
Cocoonery 


0-20 

100 

f-ao 

00 !) 


Instruments 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


Price of one kwamme best cotton . 

Pric:e of cocoon on average 

Income of Sericulturist from by-products 


Yen. 

. 0-15 
. 006 
. 0-21 
Total . 300 
(for about 8i lbs.). 
Yen. 

. 6-26 
4-40 
0-5G 


Quantity of silkworm eggs used in 193.5 in Japan—151,131,371 gram, 
and of this 86 per cent, w'bite, and 14 per cent, yellow cocoon.s were raised. 

In Japan tho mulberry refuses after feeding the silkworms aro used 
for feeding sheeps, the branches for pulp for manufacturing artificial 
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silJv, tbo bark of mulberry for Hiaplo fibro, chrysalids for producing oil 
anci manuie, and also for feeding fislwfs, the floss for spun silk, the 
inner layer of cocoon tor manufactuio of felt and other prt>ducts, and 
all these by-prodnets help to stubiliso the Sericulture Industry to a great 
extent. 


('omparativi' Statement. 


— 

Bengal. 

Japan. 

Cost of tillage at manuring one 
acre land. 

Rs. 00 . 

• 

Rs. 100. 

Yi^ld of mulberries per acre 

180 mds. or 14,700 lbs. . 

240 maunds or 19,700 
lbs. 

Price obtained por maund of mul¬ 
berry 

As. 14 to Re. 1 


As. 12 to 14. 

Cocoons raised per acre of mul¬ 
berry. 

4| maunda . 


0 maunds. 

Price obtained por pound of 
cocoons. 

As. 3-6 to As. 4 


As. S-0 to 6-3. 

Price of cocoons raised from one 
aero of mulberry. 

Rs. 92-2 


Rs. 171-10. 

Cost of production per pound of 
cocoon. 

As. 4-3 

• • 

As. 5-6. 

Number of cocoons por pound 
weight. 

Nistari 10,240. 


Rs. 3,840. 

Percentage of lose in normal tear- | 
ing condition. 

30 per cent. . 

• • 

5 por cent. 

Quantity of raw silk obtained 
from one acre mulberry. 

11^ seers 

• e 

36 seers. 

Denierage in cocoon , 

About 1'5 

• • 

About 3. 

Filament length in cocoon . 

About 250 Yds. 


About 1,000 Yds. 

Percentage of Raw Silk in cocoon 

.'>•.5-6 per cent. 

« a 

15-10 por cent. 

Quantity of cocoons required to 
produce one pound of raw silk, j 

About 16'C lbs. 

1 

About O'6 lbs. 

Quantity of cocoons required to 
produce one halo of raw silk 
(ISlllbs). 

2,150 lbs. 


880 lbs. 

Prino of above quantity calculat-rd 
on Government basis of at As. 4 
per lb. 

Rs. 537-8 


At As. 6 per lb. 

—Rs. 330. 

Price of above quantity calculated 
on actual current rate of at 
As. d por lb. 

Rs. 671-14 , 

• 

.... 

Coat of reeling by Filature . 

No filaturo . 

• 

Rs. 138. 
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1 

1 

Bengal. 

Japan. 

Cost of reeling by country syatom 
at As. 12 jier lb. 

Rs. 74-4 

.... 

Total cost of production 

Rs. 611-12 . 

(by As. 4 basis). 

R«. 468. 

Ditto 

Rs. 754-2 
(on As. 5 basis). 

.... 

Cost of production per lb. of raw 
silk. 

Ra.4 0 6 
(on As. 4 basis). 

Ks. 3-8-4 (Glature silk) 

Ditto. 

Bs. .TO-? 

(on As. 6 basis). 

.... 

Sale price in Bengal . . . 

Rs. .'>■4 to 6-12 

.... 

Export prio© of Japanese raw silk 
on average in 

.... 

Rs. 4-4 per lb. 


41. Miss O. CLEGHORN and Miss M. L. CLEGHORN, F. L. S., 43, 
Mollahat Road, Taliygunge, Calcutta. 

(1) UeiiViKs fn General Quetlionnaire hij Maude L. Cleghom, F.L.S. 

C. The kinds of silkworms which nic at present reared in Bengal arc:—> 

Mitltivoltincf — 

Nistri. 

Chotopolu. 

White Chotopolu (Bnnkura District). 

Nistid Hybrid Race? from Burma. 

White J.npiiuoso, recently obtained (September, 1938) from Mysore, 
with beautiful white cocoons. 

Vniroltiiie — 

Bengal Baropolii, or big annual silkworm with beautif\il shining 
wliite cocoons. 

Nisino -Hybrid Race from Burma—partly univoltine during tho cold 
season. 

Italian Yellow Cocoon Race, from Burma, produces beautiful largo 
cocoons when reared experiinontally in Bengal during Novem¬ 
ber /December. 

Iti. (o) The undermentioned experiments have been done to improve 
the yield and reduce tho cost of mulberry cultivation in Bengal. 

(1) Selection of large leaved and thin stemined varieties. 

(2) I’lucking of leaf only a.s they do in Cliina was found to be a more 
economical method and increases tho outturn by 12 m.aunds (or about 
21 Ib.s.) of leaf without stem per higha (atioiit \ acre) per annum. 

(.3) Lines of mulberry wore grown running due north and .south in order 
to obtain maximum amount of Bunlight on tlio leave.s and minimum on 
tlio soil between tbo rows. 

(4) Mulberry inlines wide apart, about 5 ft. or 6 ft. gave the best 
results, comparatively. 
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(6) The indigenous mulberry variety, (Alipore 13) known by Prof. Lefroy 
as tile CIcghorn Mult)erry gives 33 per cent, more leaf than tho varieties 
usualily cultivated in bcngiil. The ratio of leaf to stemi is I; 2 better 
than the Japanese mulberry in which the ratio of leaf to stem is b: 4. 

(0) By a system of ridging and earthing tho outturn of leaf from a 
low lying watter-logged plot of the mulberry was increased 4,700 per cunt, 
in ouo year. 

(,7) Ecological study of mulberry roofs and of self sown seedlings showed 
that tho inecbanical conditiou of tho soil was of greater importance for 
encouraging quick growth than the chemical condition. 

(8) Economical rnethuiLs of cultivation gave an average yield of about 
30 maunds (2,4(XJ lbs.) of leaf without stent, per bigha (J acre) with a 
negligible cost under purchase of manure per bigha, thus making a saving 
of about Rs. 35 per bigha or J acre. 

(0) With well-thought-out methods of cultivation and drainage, plan 
manure from 4 bullocks or cows, a non-diminishing yield of about 30 
maunds (2,400 lbs.) of leaf, without stem, can bo obtained per bigha 
(i acre) with a negligible o.xponditurc, from an area of 30 bighas (10 acres) 
of which Jrd (not more than about one-half) is undermulberry, with 
remainder under homestead, tanks and large trees. The balance In nature 
is thus kept up and a noii-diiiiinishiiig yield obtiiincd. 

(10) Comp.arative e.vperiincnts showed that the ratio of stem to leaf 
may vary according to season, variety and pruning but the weight of tho 
total plant structure produced above ground during the same period in 
neighbouring plots is tlie same in tho varieties compared. 

21. The yield of cocoons obtained in India from univoltine silkworms 
should he the same as that obtained in Eurojie (Italy) if reared at the 
proper lime during the cold season. 

The Writer has ohtainod exceedingly good crops during the cold season 
from univoltino crosBe.s as mucli as over 4 grains and even 5 grain (ocoons- - 
and our average of 4 grain cocoons form a first cross between the Italian 
Race and the Bengal Ciuvoltino Boiopolu Race. Tlie Tnialian-Japancse 
cross does exceedingly well in Bengal and can be reared in Deecmber- 
Februury without any deatli rate and witli only a 3 per cent, death rate 
when reared in the silk districts on bii.sh iiiulberiy leaf. 

I^afout, tho French silk Export, wdien referring to tho climate of 
Bengal slated—“ The mouth of November is extremely favourable for the 
rearing of cocoons in Bengal—even more favourable than the spring in 
Europe ”. 

Old records also support ilie great importance of annual races for tho 
cold season in Bengal as one of the earliest records dated 1670 mentions— 
“ White silk bought at Screporc ” which refers to the white cucuoiis of 
the annual Borupolu l ate of Bengal. 

It has been put forwaid at tiuK's that annual races and hibernation 
of annual eggs have hcoii failures in Bengal. This opinion appears to 
be mainly duo to the fact that the experiments were with— 

(i) Second generations. 

(ii) Rure Italian in tho plains of Bengal. 

(iii) Annual raios out of sca-son. 

Pure French and Italian aiirnials arc not hardly like the first genera¬ 
tions of Italian-Japancsc, Italian-Boropolu or Japanese white annuals all 
of which are very hardy. 

Pure Uuivoltine First Cross Italian-.Iapancso eggs gave 99 per cent, 
hatching in early February after being 41 mouths at 40“—45“ K. and 
one week at 50°- 60“ F. before being removed. 

The extension of annual races for Bengal could form an impoitant 
portion of the Issue of di.scase-five seed and would automatically come under 
legislation in cuunection with the is.suc ot iicalthy ejjgs only, ag fhc issue 
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of iinivoltine oggs can be easily controlled—less oggs would bo retjuirod 
for [troduciug the saiuo woiglit of cocoons and at tho samo time the 
cocoons would bo of tho best reeling quality from absolutely healthy oggs 
jHoducccl under Govornmout supervision. 

The production of first generation annual strains for Bengal will neces¬ 
sitate responsible work of a scientific nature and would be the ligitimate 
work for the seed producing Government Nurseries which should be 
strengthened as no crop in India is so dependent on scientific microscopic 
selection as the silkworm cocoon crops. 


(2) lieply in connection with Question 59, by Miss 0. Cleghorn, 13, Mollahat 
Road, TuUygunge, Calcutta, dated the i2nd October, 1938. 

The capital outlay for the rearing, spinning and weaving of eri silk 
is negligible and it is an ideal cottage industry and should be kept as 
an adjunct to agriculture. Bearings should not be on a largo scale with 
paid labour, small lots of eri silkworms reared in each home etabilizos the 
industry and villages usually have clumps of castor plants growing wild 
and luxuriously near them. If worked on simple lines by family labour orga¬ 
nisation it is paying and interesting home craft, and within the reach ()f 
tho |joorcst villager; the outlay to start the eri silk industry is approxi¬ 
mately as follows: — 

Cost t)f half tola eri silkworms eggs . 

25 mats for roaring tho silkworms on . 

Bamboo for making a machan or racks, for tho 
mats for .silkworms, or if it grows on rearers’ 

land it is without cost. 

Three large baskets about Aa. 6 each more or 
less, tor the worms to spin cocoons in, and 
for storing empty cocoons later. A gunny 
bag or two at As. 4 each, or strong 

empty .. 

A spindlo made of bamboo with a small round bit 
of wood attached, is all that is needed for 
spinning tho empty cocoons, into silk yarn 


Rs. A. 

0 2 
0 12 

0 4 

1 2 

0 8 
2 12 


The above is the average initial outlay. After the re.aring is over, 
16 to 16 days from the hatching of the eggs to the spinning of the cocoons, 
the cocoons are all taken out from the spinning Ixtskcts and spread on 
tho rearing trays on tho machan. The beautiful moths cut out 18 days 
later and lay their eggs and tho cycle repeats itself. The ideal time for 
roaring eri worms in Bengal is from July to February. Half a tola of 
oggs produces 7i kahons or 9,600 sced-cocoons (one kahon is 1,280 cocoons). 

About 1,600 to 2,000 empty eri ^■ocoons=l lb. This varies according 
to season, and amount of leaf fed to the worms. The roarer from an outlay 
of'2 annas for eri silkworm eggs, has a harvest of over four seers of 
empty cocoons which when spun by the family whilst tending cattle, or 
when tho household duties are over, aa is done by the Afohammedan culti¬ 
vators of the Bogra District makes a clear profit. Tt is a good second 
lino of defence in a cultivators home—if the yarn spun is white eri the 
return would be over Rs. 28 at Rs. 7 per seer. A word here about tho 
Bogra eri cocoons—they nro of a dark red colour and inferior to the 
white eri cocoons. Beautiful coating shawls and furni.shlng material can 
he made from the red Bogra eri which can be dyed in deep colours (see 
Apoendix 1*) and this has a definite market (.soo letter* from Bengal Home 
Industries-Appendix T). _ 


Not printed. 
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Tho white eri can be dyed in pale tints, suitable for dross Icngtbs and 
is much liked by dyers ns less dye is used. Tliis applies also to pure 
white mulberry silk. This yarn is suitable for hundluoins used tor cotton 
and a wide variety of artistic textiles products can bo made from it. 

Properly organised and supervised tbo cri Bilk industry in llengal and 
in fact all over India, where the castor plant grows wild or cultivated, 
could boconio a flourisbing cottage industry as there is no silk imported 
into India that competes with it. 


(3) Lefter No. 803, dated the. iath Octoher, from the. .‘^iipeiinfindent 

of Hoyra, Sericultaral iVnrscij/, to Miia (). (Leghorn, id, Mollahat Hoad, 
Tidljiyunue, L'aleutta. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 24th October, lt)3S, I give below 
tho inlonnatiou re(|uircd by yon— 

' Per seer. 

Rb. .1. 

1. Present market rate of lat quality eri yarn . 3 C 

2. Present niarkc't rate of 2nd quality of the same 2 12 

3. Price of empty eri cocoons (pierccd-cocoons) . 1 0 

42. NARAIN DAS BEHANI, Esq., Malda, BengaL 

(1) Letter dated the 22nJ Julii, 1938. 

I am enclosing horewitli 6 copies of the answers to the general 
que-stiormairo. 

SrmicuiTunyL Enquirt. 

Jleply to the General Qnexfinnnaire a.f far ax it rnattera with Jiaba Narain 
Van livhiini, ifdk ije.rehant of Midtla. 

y. Year. .Approximate quantity of .Approximate 

raw silk produced in Malda. value. 

It is not iivailabh' in iny conecru as there arc other merchant.-, and doalcrs 
who deal with JlalJu silk. 

14. The present wa.stagc in silkworm rearing ll'om desoascs and other 
causes is about 00 per cent. 

IVii-e cf raw silk 


Year. 











Tana. 

Blinriia. 

Chora. 




Rs. 

.\. 

Rs. *. 

Rs 

A. 

1933 . 


, 

9 

3 

7 0 

4 

8 por socr. 

1934 


, 

. 10 

0 

7 8 

4 


193,0 



. 10 

4 

8 0 

6 

4 jj }t 

1936 


, 

11 

8 

8 13 

6 

® >» fi 

1937 


, 

. 12 

4 

0 12 

6 


1033 



. 10 

8 

8 0 

3 



20. Tho same insuffteiciit marketing organisation continues. 

27. Please refer to uiisiicr to tbo question •'! above. 

No information regarding waste produced is available. 

3.0. (2) AVith pro|ii'r orgaipsaiion and supervision, the reelors can produce 
good silk provided they are supplied with suitable reeling maibiiics. 

42. No improvements havo been oiTccted with regard to tlie defects and 
blemishes found in the silk reeled in country eharkas. Goveniment has 
however cstablislied a reeling school of late for training ])eople in iniiiroved 
methods of reeling. Re-roeling is not practised in the district except in 
the Government .school. 
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46. (i) The 6em.ind in India of raw silk produced in the district is 
great but in < oiislderatiun ol tlio high price compared with foreign silk, 
it cannot be pushed in the market. 

•16. (ii) For total production plcaso refer to the reply given under 
question 3 above. 

47. There was demand for small quantity of indigenous raw silk in other 
parts of India but from the current year there is no demand from other 
parts of India for finer silk. Course ghora .silk is sometime’s required by 
the merchants in the Funjab and Cox’s Bazar. 

46. At the present moment no silk i.s exported to other countries. 
The establishment of a Conditioning House may help to stimulate the 
trade. 

49. Railway freights paid by the importers from the ports to the 
principal up-country markets is not known. A statement showing the 
railway freight paid by the mercliaiits of Malda for sending raw silk to 
various consuming centres in India is annexed hereto. 

.50. The prices at which our products were sold in distant markets 
generally corresponds with the prices obtained in the homo market if 
allowances is made for freight to destination. 

51. The same position continues. Roceiilly a Conditioning House is pro¬ 
posed to he started. 

6t. Imported silk us classilied in tlie Indian Customs Tariff which compete 
with diftei'ont kinds of Indian silk is shown bolow ; — 

Indian Silk— 

Bengal Bharna—best quality—comiietes with Canton. 

Bengal Thick (gbora.) silk—competes with Italian thick silk. 

66. Yes wo consider that raw silk iinpurted Iroiii Japan and China is 
placed on the Indian market at prices which do not cover the Cost of 
production. It cainiut be however proved by facts and figures. 

67. Imported silk i.s not superior to Imlian silk in colour or durability 
—but it is superior in winding and other qualities. 

08. Tlie com(ictilion of imiioitcd silk with Indian silk Las heen accen¬ 
tuated by tlie fall in excliango. 

62. Ves, the prosperity of tiie raw .silk industry depends upon the price 
of silk waste. The price of waste increa.ses a little during the April crop 
but it goes down during the re.st ot the tear. The pre.-eiit price is Us. 18 
per luaiind. 

66. Wo liiid that major jiortion of waste silk is being exported to 
other cuuuliios. 

69. t(i) Protection should he such that no Japanese silk from 13/15 
Denier to 28/39 Denier is sold in Indian nsarket at a price less than Us. 7-8 
per lb. and no Chinese tCaiitim) filature silk is sold at a price of less 
tiian Us. 6-8 per Ih. and Italian ghora at a price less limn Us. 4 per lb. 

(/i) Botli in tho form of ad valurtm and specific duty. In addition 
bounties sliould be given to fbe producers. 

(c) For at least 10 years. The Department of Sericulture is trying to 
introduce improved races of hybrids .lud i.s also trying to improve reding 
but no appreciable results can be c.xpccted before 5 veal's to come. 

70. It will not affect the silk t'C.Mile indu.slrv or tlii' liandloom indii.stry 
in India adversely if duty is al.so imposed on imported silk fabrics of all 
dcscri|<tioii Isitli ill India and Burmah. 

72. Protection granted in 1931 began to show slight result but unfor¬ 
tunately the result was not sliiidy and price of indigenous silk fell down 
in 1938. 

74. Exact facts and figures cannot he fiirni.sbed but redaclinn in cost 
is expected if the Deiiartmcnt of Sericulture succeeds in their works as 
pel ilcm.s liieulioiied in 69 (,< > above. 
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(2) Statement submitted by Narnindas Bt.hani, VroprietoT oj the firm 
takshmandas Badridas of Malda, to the Tariff Board, regarding Seri¬ 
culture Industry on the Hist November, lydS. 

My firm Lakshmandas Badi'idos Ims been carrying business of indi¬ 
genous raw silk for (JO years and never dealt in foreign silk fabric of raw 
silk. My firm was supplier of raw silk to Madras, Kurnhakonam, Conjeo- 
veram, Trichinopoly, Salem, Tanjoro and many other eentres of south 
India. It is well known that Ucllgal silk is .snperior in lusturo, colour 
and durability but it cannot he pushed in the market owing to its high 
price in coinpan-son with the foreign silk. This is the general complain 
everywhere and now from this year not a single skin of raw silk is 
despatched to South India or other places outside Bengal. In Bengal we 
supply raw silk in largo quantities to Hanumaudas Sarda, Properiotor of 
“ Pure Silk Cloth Bhandar of Bishnupur ” who is manufacturing silk 
cloth of all varieties on scientific ba.sis and of up-to-date fashion and also 
never uses foreign raw silk or artificial silk in his looms. Tie has opened 
selling centres at Madras, Bombay, Delhi and Nagpur to push the sale 
of indigunous silk fabric solely manufactured from the Bengal raw silk, 
but his complain is also the same. 

Tho price of Bengal raw silk is so decreased that it does not cover 
the cost of production. But the price of foreign raw silk is still cheaper 
than that of our Bengal raw silk. Bearers of cocoons and reeler.s of raw 
silk began to discard the industry when it became loosing concern. 

Actual quantitative figure is not available hut in longh estimate T can 
say that of the quantity which whs proiluced 14 or 15 years ago, only 
one-fourth is pniduced at present. .Slight iinprovemcDt was seen after tho 
protoctious in 1934 but tho protection was not adequate and owing to 
more and more dumping of Japane.se raw silk, no further improvement 
was noticed. 

i’ignrcs of last six years of the purchase of raw silk by my firm is 


given below; — 

Year. 

1933 . 





Mds. 

490 

Price. 

Rs. 

1,66,383 

1934 . 

■ 




578 

1,65,430 

1936 . 

, 




540 

1,68,417 

1936 . 





659 

1,74,156 

1937 . 





639 

2,04,272 

1938 . 

* 

, 



196 

75,697 


Sericulture Department (Department of Industries) of Bengal Govern¬ 
ment is trying hard for the improvement of the industry in all diret'tion 
including the quality of cocoons and raw silk introducing now reeling and 
re-rooling machines but the protection of these five years of protection are 
nothing in consideration to such kind of big industry. 

Now tho industry has reached in such a stage that without ndcqiuite 
protection it cannot bo revived and there is no chance of silk textile industry 
or the handloom induatrv in India being adversely affected if the duty 
is also imposod on imported silk fabric of all description both in India 
and Burma. 

■fio, 1 suggest for the protection as below: — 

1. (a) Protection should bo such that no .Tapanose raw silk for ]3/l.‘5 
detrier to 28/30 denier is sold in Indian market at price loss than Rs. 7-8 
(Rnpeae seven and annas eight) per pound and no Chinese (Canton) filature 
silk is sold at a price less than Bs. (i-.S (Bupces six and annas eight) 
per pound and no Italian Ghora (thick quality) is sold at a price less 
than Rs. 4 (Rnpees four) per pound and duty .slio\ild be impased in the 
same proportion to other imported raw silk, silk yarn and silk fabric. 
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(b) Protection should bo both in form of ad valorem and specific duty. 
In addition bounties should bo given to the producers. 

(c) Protection should be at least for 10 years and should be extended 
for longer period if required. 

(d) India Government is adding much to their revenue from the duty 
on foreign silk and raw silk but tboir expenditure towards the Indian 
Silk Industry is insignificant. The Goveiniueut, therelore, should kindly 
spend major portion of the amount realised from such duties for the improve¬ 
ment of tho Indian. Silk Industry. 

It; Uiiilway froigliL is a'so another hindraneo to the improvement of 
the Indian Silk Industry. Generally, the raw silk is booked by Railway 
parcel to tho different parts of India for which heavy freight is required 
to he paid increasing thereby its prices. If it is sent liy goods train, 
it le.ai Ill's late and freight is also not favourably low. Moreover, Railway 
Companies do not take the risk of theft or damage if oernrrod in transit, 
oither booked by parcel or goods train, whereas foreign raw silk is carried 
to the nearest port of tho consuming centre on a nominal freight. I 
suggest to reduce the railway freight of indigenous raw silk booked to 
dillcreiit parts of India. 

Besides protection, if tho industry is to be revived improvemeut should 
bo introduced in the following lines; — 

(1) Introduction of improved .method of cultivation of mulberry leaves 

to get large quantity of leaves in cheaper cost. 

(2) Supply ol disease-free seed of tfw better races to the rearers and 

to supervise rearing in every homo of rearers so that no one 
complain about its failure. If it fails Govcrnnicnt should give 
him subsidy. 

(3) Introduction of more scientific method of reeling and rc-recling 

and to open more training institute in the reeling areas. 

(4) Besides only training institute like Peddio Silk Reeling School, 

Government of Bengal through the Dep^t^ment of Indu.strios 
■should run at least 100 improved reeling and suflicient number 
of re-ioeling machines to place a large quantity of best uniform 
raw silk aiid rt-reoled silk in the market in competition with 
the importeb uiw silk. This may bo done m commercial basis 
and coi’oons should lie purcha.sed at not loss than the cost of 
production and loss if any should be borne by Government. 

(6) Government of Bengal should also purchase raw silk of country 
Gliai at the reasonable price so that rcelers may get somo 
profit and place it side by side with their improved Ghai. 

In conclu.sioii I beg to say that if adixuiate protection as suggested 
above is graiiled and leductioii of railway freiglit is .illowed and it India 
Oovenimont and Goveriimeut of Bengal spend much more money for the 
im()nneiiient of this industry suggested above every one can lioiio that the 
industr}' will revive in no distant liiture and may stand in competition 
with the imported foreign silk and raw silk. 


43. J. C. CHOWDHURY, Esq., Silk-Expert, Tripura State Agricultural 
Service, Agartala, Tipperah State, BengaL 

Letter dated the 20th Xnvember, 19S8. 

T have the honour to bring to your kind notice that T am interested 
in Sericulture practically from the establishment of scientific Sericulture 
in Bengal and India. 

2. My experience is extended ail over India and the ways and means 
necessary to be adopted lor new localities are my specialities and it is a 

62 a 
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fart tliat all possibilities for all round advantnues to be a('hiovoJ in oonncc- 
tioii willi tills mdiistiy is a matter wliieli needs closer atontioii to bo 

paid towards intioiliietion in new loealitie.s along with tlie indigenous 
attein])ts ior tlie revival of the industry in moribund eouditiou. 

3. Ill my humble knowledge tlio Oovurnment atteirtjjts are eonCned to 
definite pliiei's, but above these there are localities where this could b« 
most jMnfitahly introdueed, without active Govenimeiit support the industry 
could not ilovelop. 

4. For the present the Uengal Sericulture with the tropical worms 

fully (K'cupies the plain land areas, but it is not known il any special 

attempt is made to infroduee the same through experiments and propaganda, 
as is the ease with all other crops with the proviiirial agricultural 
Departments. 

5. Attemiits for revival of the industry in old localities with old and 

iiidigeiious varieties of worms are (|Uestioiis .so far appearing to be attended 
with due attention with the loral grants, hut this eonid profitably be 

extended even in table land and siibniuntaiic regions iiieluding levels slightly 
lower than the previous ones, 

6. As my experience is extended over northern and eastern Himalayan 
areas um! tlie table land of Mysore a.s well us land 1 am living in at present. 

7. We iiad elaborate experiments in Tripura State with all the best 
raee.s of tlio world and 1 am of opinion that the Mysore varietie.s (U. Mari- 
dioiialis) are tlio best woiaiis for the Novcuiber croii. 

8. Tl. (iroe.si of Uengal doe.s well as an indigenous race from May to ,Tuno. 

9. Similarly excellent result is produced in February by rearing the 

Var, Deloiiea and Oorio seeds including the J.npiine.se riiecs as imported 
eggs, after Hibernation as established in Ka.shir.ir. 

10. As silk in India is iiayiug a real consideration of the guiding nntlio- 
ritics, my hiiiiible suggestions are oft'ored only for localities other llian 
indip'enous ones where tlie Departments, .such us Forest, Rdueatioii, Agri¬ 
culture and Industry could co-operate. 

11. Reguriling the ipiostion of Hibernation of eggs, there is every pos¬ 
sibility of importing eggs iroin Italy or Franco tlirougli air .service, all th« 
year round, for suitable requirements, tlicreby three crops of superior races 
of worms eimld be reared witli a better and prohtable yiebi of crops which 
will economically solve the priihiem of so-called competition, demand and 
supply rendering belter liuililies for profit. 

l‘J. Yes, it is always good to try to remove the Moribund condition of 
a tiling aliieh is ancient and it is also wortbw bile aseertniniiig how far 
the siiecc.ss is achieved to meet the demand ol silk « biili India is in need of. 

13. Imports (inild easily eeaso for a thin,' whicli is at our disposal. 
Millions of pounds of raw .silk could bo produced with 6 years old millious 
ol illiilbciTy trees. Ylulberiv frees gro« where other trees grow. Seasons 
with useful teinperatiiri are always at our rioor rearly to serve witli .smiles. 
.1 am fully eonfideiit that the time has eonie if yuoiier attempts aro made 
to introdiiee the imlu.stry in suitable localities, the clldrt.s will not remain 
fruitless with the fosteriiip', eitre of the local Goveiuments. Agricultural 
]tepartnieiits have ample .vo|)e to [lopulurise the plautatiun of mulberry 
along with otlier field crops. 

II. Needless to .say that it is a cottage iiirlnstry, rather a sub.sfdiury 
iuduslry and as smli, the problem of reeonstruetiou of villages, mass uplift 
in Mr. Niirannabi Cboiidliiiry’s scheme will be greatly helped by this. 

“ Hut what tho villages need is guidance to the help them to help them¬ 
selves, in order that they may utili.se their leisure time which is moro 
tliau six moiilh.s in a yoar, etc.” 

15. -As this is a cottage industry it need.s subsidiary help and as such 
this should bo dealt with as a mtuor cottage industry, 1 mean from leaf 
to cloth. 
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16. Cocooiib could bo rcnrod Ia- evoiAbody with a little iiisiKlit, a set of 
Jiiulborry giowors could emu a lot bj "rowing only mulberry trees. ^\'lleIl 
the eoeoous are |)rodiKed, biiyius Will eiuiio forwiud to pujlui.se tbe « bulo 
lot and thereby make profit in Imyina; and reeling, etc. Ol course londi- 
tioniMn; of silk is a matter tli.ii will reijniro a complete stninl.irdizalion 
in reeling according to Demers and the market demand. 'J lie test will 
now doubt rectify llie faults in reeling, thereby eontrul the umlormity ol 
profit and loss impioviug tbe ipiality and eroating a steady market. 

17. But apart trom all these projeets, my long stamliiig experience is 
fully basedi on individual enlorpiizo in a land where million.s arc sitting 
idle and passing through nneioploymenl, will snrcly bo in a po.sition to 
work ia Divisions I rum leal to eloth. 

18. The glorious name ol late Sir Thomas Wardle is with Kashmir silk. 
Tlie same was done in a new locality whore thousands are getting employ¬ 
ment tlirougli silk. 

.Siniilarly Tipu .Sultan's name is with the Mysore silk and the natiio 
of a Chinese queen is with the China silk. 

19. The vSericultural e-xporimeiits in Tripura State was started by His 
lliglmess late Maharaja Hadha Kishore Manikya Baliadiir and the .same 
was highly fostered by His Higliiie.ss late Maharaja Birendra Kishoie 
Manikya Bahadur of Tripura and the present Uuler His Highness Sir 
Bir Bikram Kislioie Dob Bainiau Manikya Bahadur, K.C.S.I., is taking 
keen interest in its introduetion iu some localities through tlie Stale 
Agricultural Department. 

!10. My past mssoeiation with the silk cunimi.ssion (ladroy Commission) 
which was witiieSM'd at Cli.'iiignmiiiig!i Forest Salvation Army Serieultural 
Camp near Iniliore, met liiglicst appiveiatloii by Sir Maicli.-ml O'dyer, Sir 
Thomas Holland, Sir Baines and others and ulterwards at Simla by 
Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy of India, wlien on visit to Sir Maiehael 
O'dyer Silk Institute at Simla. 

21. 1 must giiitefiilly reiiiemher late Commissioner Booth Tucker of tho 
Salvation Army wlio fought a great buttle for the salvation ol tlie silk 
industry in India with my ossistanee and alter all India is with silk now. 

22. Tho Cliaiigamaiiga exporiment was eonduetofl by me with siicees.s 
and it was allogothei- a huge affair to rear lOU ozs. of eggs in one place 
under one control eoiieenirated, wliieh is not a general principle of tho 
industry. 

23. I must elo.se with tho iie.xt point ot problem in the matter of silk 
grow'iug in Tripura Slate witli the lollowing reports wldeh will speak 
lor themselves. 

24. My idea of sending this .short note to the Board is only to enlighten 
3 'on on iiiy experieiieo on the possibilities, pvoteelion or losii-ring and also 
the devolojuneiit on tlie lines of the industry 

25. In eoneliision I beg to |)ray that in.\ ox|icrieiiie of pa.st may lie 
of some praelienl utility to tlio problem of Serieiiltnrc in India and the 
Taritf Board in which 1 find that the States are iiieludeil and tho note 
on the results of experiments and research in this state of Tripura are 
also sent herewith lor kind infocmation. (Not printed.; 


44. Mr. NAGARMAL. c/o Messrs. BISESARLAL CHIMANLAU & 

Co.. Calcutta. 

(1) Verni-nffickd Utter .Vo. dated the 15th A’oimmber, lOSS, fram the 

Preniderit, Taiiff to Mr. ynf/aniiat, ejo Mcsfr.s, Hi.'txiirlal 

Chiiiinnlall d- t'u., 7J, Cm.'^s !<lie,et, (lulcutta. 

Will you kindly send ho by return of post recent c.i.f. prices of Canton 
and .Taparie.se silk of 20/22 denier per lb., white and yellow. 
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(2) Letter dated the ith December, 10S8, from Nagarmal Bhuvxilha, Esq., 
cjo Bisesarlal Chiiaanlall & Co., to the President, Tariff Board. 

\Vith reference to your letter No. 12C6 of tho 1.5th November, 1938, 
hereby J beg to inform the ra-Caleutta prices of Canton and Japauose silk 
of 20/22 denier per lb. White and Yellow which please note and oblige. 


Canton. 

10th January, 19,38 . 

2,5th January, 1938 
4th February, 1938 . 

9th March, 1938 
19th March, 1938 
28th March, 1938 
14th April, 1938 
27th April, 1938 
25th April, 1938 
28th April, 19.38 
4th May, 19.38 
16th May, 1938 
11th July, 1938 

SOISg White. 
13th .January, 1938 . . . , 

19th February, 1938 . . . . 

1st March, 1938 . . . . 

7lh March, 1938 . . . 

28th March, 1938 
2nd April, 19,38 

9th April, 1938 . , . , 

25th April, 1938 . . . , 

7th May, 19.38 ... 

24th May. 1938 
2nd Juno, 1938 ... 

15th June. 1938 ... 

5th July, 1938 ... 

13th July, 1938 

19th September, 1938 

25th October, 1938 ... 


Us. A. p. 
4 16 0 
4 14 6 
4 14 6 
4 15 0 
4 14 6 
4 15 0 
4 14 6 
6 10 0 
6 0 0 
4 12 6 
4 12 0 
4 12 0 
4 8 0 


6 9 0 
6 8 0 
6 8 6 

5 12 6 

6 12 6 
6 11 0 
6 11 0 
6 8 0 
6 10 0 
6 8 0 
6 6 0 
6 8 0 
5 6 6 
5 6 0 

5 14 0 

6 12 6 


to ti Yellow. 


8th January, 1938 
'28th March, 1938 
15th April, 1933 
29th April, 1938 
8th June, 1938 
23rd June, 19.38 
15th July, 19.38 
19th September, 1938 
27th Soptembor, 1938 
8th October, 1938 . 


. » 5 10 0 

. 6 11 6 
. a 6 11 0 

< ■ 6 10 0 

. ^ 6 9 0 

. 6 8 0 
. ■ 5 8 0 

. . 6 14 0 

6 12 0 
s < 5 14 0 
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45. M. N. DE,, Etq., Bhagalpur. 

Letter So. 2805, dated the 22nd June, 1038. 

1 havu tho )ionour to onclose fti’O copies of my auswem to your queries. 


Answers to Ssricultural Enquiby Sbbially. 

General Quettionnaire. 

1. There was only one rearer in Bihar in 1934 but now there are about 
60. No one is entirely or partly dependent upon it for their livelihood. 

2. The rearers grow mulberry and roar worms from tho egg.s distributed 
by the Government Seed Supply Station. The cocoons are sold locally or 
to the Government. Tho Government has granted subsidies to about 33 
roarers. 

3. Exact figures not available. 

4. From one muund of green cocoons of the Ni.stari race about 2J seers 
of raw silk is obtained. From Chinese race about 3 seers, from Japanese 
race 3i and Itali.an race 31 seers of raw silk can be obtained. 

6. The Nisturi, the Boropolu and the Mysore races. 

6. No separate house has been constructed. 

7. Figures nut available. 

8. More space and von.til.ition are being given. More importance is 
given to disease free eggs and disinfectunts. The mortality is less now 
than before. 

9. Prom local seed. Swd produced .separately. As eri and mulberry 
worms are reared in tho same room in the seed stations no separate account 
is kept. 

10. There is no legislation but disoasc-froe seeds are distributed. The 
crops are successful. 

11. Multivoltino 5 broods in a year and univoltine one brood. Multi- 
voltine 52,000. Univoltine 36,000 green cocoons per ounce. 60 ounces per 
year. 

12. No foreign race reared on a large scale. 

13. Seed cocoons are collected from a disease-free brood, medium sized 
compact cocoons are selected. Healthy moths are kept for copulation and 
oviposition. The pastcur colluluiro method is adopted. 

14. Aliout 10 per cent, wastage now. Formerly the wastage was about 
46 per cent. 

16. Mulberry leaves. Hearers rear from the leaves of their own land. 
The initial cost is Us. 30 per acre and recurring Ite. 15 yearly. Cowdung 
and silt are used as manure. Treo.s have hc'en planted' on the boundary 
land. The yield of leaves per acre from bush plantation is 150 maunds 
annually. 16 to 20 maunds of leaves are required per ounce. The cost of 
20 maunds of loaves to the breeders will be about Rs. 4 to Us. 5. 

16. Vos. 

(b) Four crops. Tree preferable. Figures not available. 

17. Not available. 

18. Cocoons .■i.rc selling rearer now as compared with other food crops. 
As the price of cocoon is high now new rearers are taking up the industry 
and with that object in view they are planting mulberry. 

19. Tree mulberry is being planted. It w'ill take about 4 years moro 
to get lire results. 

20. No improvement. 

21. From 1 ounce of multivoltine eggs 30 seers of green cocoons and 
33 seers of uuivpltine cocoons are obtaiucMl. No improvement. 
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22. First gcnerntion hybridii yield about 1| times more silk but tliey 
■degenerated in suetossive generations. 

23. Figures not available. 

24. Ks. IG to Us. 18 per 82 lbs. in 1933-34. Us. 22 per 82 lbs. in 1938. 

2o. The breeder sells bis eocouns at onco. He generally cannot offord to 

wait. There is no filature in the Province and hence figures not .available. 

26-54. No filature in the Province! and hence figures arc not available. 

65. The price of Indian silk yarn is Us. 6 per lb., and mill spun silk 
Rs. 4 to 5 per lb., artificial silk A.s. 12 per lb. and staple fibro Rs. 2-0 per lb. 

56. Superior reeled Jajianose mulberry raw silk and reeled tasar are 
selling at Rs. 6 and Rs. 4 respectively per lb. whereas Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Rs. 5-8 and Rs. 6-8 respectively. 

67. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding uniformity, 
bone and in lustre and in whiteness. Tho imported silk is cheaper. The 
price ought to have liecn 40 per cent. more. 

58. Not known. 

59. Imported raw silk and tasar are now competing both with Indian 
raw silk and tasar and noil is competing with hand spun cri. 

60. A part is being hand spun and u part exported. 

61 & 62. Not available. 

63. First generation crosses always yielded about IJ times more silk 
than pure races. 

65. Not available. 

66. To improve the ((uslity of tho reeled silk by establishing filature 
und rc-rociing plant, and to have a silk conditioning house for testing silk. 

67. To England and United States. Decreasing in America and incroas* 
ing in England. 

England. New York and London. 

1937 38. 1036-37. 

Rs. A. V . Us. A. I. 

F.xport in America . . 7,655 1 0 11,432 13 6 

Export in England . 5,509 7 2 4,456 6 11 

68. Not available. 

69. 100 per cent, tariff. A duty of 100 per cent, should be impo.sed 
again on improved raw silk whereas spun silk .should be taxed 70 per cent. 
To relieve the weavers who will he out of employment plants for spun silk, 
artificial silk and staple fibre should be set up in India. 

(c) 10 years for the present. 

70. (u) In the beginning the textile industry will lose but it will make 
■up later on (h) The haiulloom industry also will sulfer for want of suitable 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantity in 
course of time both tlio weavers and the rearers will he gainers. It is 
dithcult to state whether other industry will bo alfectcd. 

71. Price of raw silk Rs. 10-13 luuul twisting charges Rs. 2. 

72. Many new rearers have begun to plant mulberry and rear silkworms. 

73. The Government are granting subsidies, distributing disease-free seeds 
and mulberry cuttings and deputing instructors to advise rational methods 
of rearing. 

74. Yes. By introducing tree mullierry. (1) As the initial and recurring 
cost of tho tree mulberry is very little the breeders will be able to sell 
20 seers of leaves required for an ounce of eggs for Rs. 2 to Hs. 3 in the 
place of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 which they spend now. Thus the price of raw silk 
will be ra'ueed to Re. 1 to R.s. 1-8 per lb. 
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46. PAD AMP AT SIGHANIA, Eiq.. Cawnpore. 

(1) Letter dated the 11th July, 11)18. 

He: Tariff Board Inquiry—Skriccltural Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. Gov./120, dated the 4th July, 1938, 
I have to inform you that out of iny group of mills only Messrs. Juggila! 
Kaiiilupat Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Tho 
Laxmi Uatau Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, have been using artificial 
silk. 

1 am sending you herewith a statement showing the quantity of artificial 
ailk used by each of these concerns and I hope you will find them in order. 


Artificial silk ased in the. Juijgilal Knmlajint Cidton Spinning Weaving 
Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, from August, 10,Hi to April, 10,18. 




Lbs. 

Ozs. 

From August, 1936 to Decembor, 1836 . 

4,919 

0 

From January, 1937 

to December, 1937 

15,670 ■) 

0 



1,930 3 


From January, 1938 

to April 1938 . 

4,255 

10 



26,774 

10 


Staple fibre uscrI in the Laxmiratun Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, 
from October, 1937 to April, 1938— 

8 Bales—Staple Fibre—3,406 lbs. 


<2) Letter from the Tariff Board, to 1‘udampat Singhnnia, Ksq., Cawnpore, 
So. 116, dated the 10th July, 1088. 

I am directed to acknowleilge receipt of your letter, dated the 11th July 
supplyiug information about the quantity ol artificial silk yarn consumed 
by your mills. The Board would like to have your answers to the following 
supplementary questions as early us possible; — 

{a) is artificial silk yarn used for mixtures or for pure artificial silk 
goods ? 

(h) If for tho latter, what qualities of cloth arc being mode from it. 

(3) Letter dated the 2Jnd July, 1038, 

M'ith reference to your letter of tho 19th instant, tho artificial silk is 
being mixed in mixture in our Mills. 


47. Millownert’ Auociationt, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 

Abmedabad. 

(1) Demi-official letter So. 2/7?., dated the 29th June, 19,18, from S. J. 
Boughtan, Ksg., C.S.L, C.l.V:., I.C.S., .'lr,retary. Tariff Board, to 
T. Maloney, Esg., Srrritary, Bombay Millowners’ .Association, Patel 
Douse, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

You are probably aware that the Indi.an Tariff Board has been asked 
to investigate the ciaiins fur further proti'ction to the Sericultural Industry. 



Tho Board hns noticed a Budden rise in the imports of artificial silk 
yarn and staple fibre especially in 1937-38 as compared to 1936-37. Jt baa 
been informed that since the last five years the cotton and the woollen 
mills in India are using these yarns to a much greater extent than they 
did before in the manufacture of mixed goods. The Board would feel 
grateful if you can supply it with figures showing the quantities of these 
materials used by the cotton and woollen mills in India since 1933-34. 

Could you kindly supply similar information about mills who are not 
members of your Association or suggest means by which we could get it? 


(2) Letter No. Sjf!., eUited the 20th June, I'JSS, from the Tariff Hoard, to 
the Secretary, Bengal Millownert’ Aisociafion, 6, Lyons flange, 
Calcutta. 

You are probably aware that tho Indian Tariff Board has heen asked 
to investigate the claims for further protection to tho Sericultural Industry. 
The Board has noticed a sudden rise in tho imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre especially in 1937-38 as compart to 1936-37. It has been 
informed that since tho last five years tho cotton mills in India .are using 
these yarns to a much greater extent than they did before in the manu¬ 
facture of mixed goods. The Board would feel grateful if you can supply 
it with figures showing the quantities of these materials used by the cotton 
mills in India since 1933-34. 


(3) Letter No. ilB., dated the 29th June, lO-lh, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Se(reiary, Cuirnpore Millowners' Association, t/o Messrs, iiegg 
Sutherland d: Co., Caunpure. 

You are probabl.v aware that the Indian Tariff Board has been naked 
to investigate the claims for furtlicr protection to the Sericultural Industry. 
The Board has noticed a sudden rise in the imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre especially in 1937-38 as compared to 1936-37. It has Iwen 
informed that since tho last five years the cotton and the woollen mills 
in India are using these yarns to a much greater extent than they did 
before in the manufacture of mixed goods The Board woulj fool grateful 
if you can siqiply it with figures showing the quantities of these materials 
us^ by tho cotton and tho woollen mills in India since 1933-34. 


(4) Letter No. SjB., dated the 20th June, 193M, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Secretary, Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Old Reform Club 
Building, Ahmedabad. 

Y'ou arc probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board has boon asked 
to investigate the claims for further protection to tho Sericultural Industry. 
Tho Board has noticed a sudden rise in tho imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre eapecially in 1937-3S us compared to 1936-37. It has been 
informed that since tlie last five years the cotton mills in India are using 
those yarns to a much greater extent than they did fieforo in the manu¬ 
facture of mixed goods. Tho Board would feel grateful if yon can supply 
it witli figures showing tho quantities of these materials used by the cotton 
mills in India ainco 1933-34. 


(5) l).-o. Idler No. 231.91161 of 10.03, dated the 2nd July, 193.0, from the- 
Millov.ners’ A.■‘socialion, Bombay. 

Y’our letter No. 2/H., dated the 29th June, 1938. 1 have been axamiiiing 

tho position in regard to the imports of artificial .'ilk and staple fibre in 
1937-38 as compared with 1936-37 and previous years. The figures according 
to my estimation are as shown in the attached table. You will note that 
it is only since 1937-38 tliat the imports of staple fibre, staple fibre yarn 
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and staple fibre mixed yarn have been shown separately from other textile* 
and urtilieial sillt yarn. I'rovious to 19il7-3S, the figures of staple fibre 
yarn ami staple fibre mixed yarn woro iiicludi^d along with artifiraol silk 
yarn and the imports of staple fibre were included in the imports of other 
toxtilus raw. The increase in the use of artifiianl silk yarn in 1937-38 
was phenomenal, but it has undoubtedly been increasing in popularity for 
many years. It is clihdy useil by the handloom industry and by small 
weaving factories, a number of whieh are reported to have been started 
in bombay and in the Punjab. These factories usually have anything 
from 10 to loo looms run on electric power, the limms themselves being 
imported mainly from Jajian. The products of the.so factories compete 
against the mixed artificial silk goods, and coloured goods produced in 
cotton mills and against tlic 100 per cent, artificial silk fabrics produced 
by the handloom industry. 1 do not know whether they cun bo said to 
compete against real silk goods which arc naturally much higlier in price. 

As regards staple fibre yarn, my understanding is that it is only used 
in very small quantities by the (srttou trade. I do not know to what 
extent it is used by the woollen mills, but 1 know that it is being largely 
used by t.he small weaving and knitting factories in the Punjab. 1 think 
we might al.so a.ssunia that tlie staple fibre mixed yarn is used by the 
small weaving and knitting factories round about Amritsar. 

As regards staple fibre, 1 should imagine that practically the whole of 
the imports are consumed by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills and 
the Bangalore Woollen Cotton and Silk Mills [Agents, Messrs. Biniiy Jk Co. 
(Madras), Limited, Madras'). I believe that they use it for the produo- 
tion of speciality coatings. Here again, the competition is directly against 
mill made cotton good^. I regret that I am not in a position to send 
the Board figures showing the quantity; Of artificial silk yarn, staple fibre 
yarn, staple fibre mixed yarn or staple fibre used in the cotton and 
woollen mills of the country. To ascertain the information you require 
it would he noces.snry to write individually to every mill in India, and 
even if we did write, I do not know whether the mills would be in ft 
position to give us accurate information for past years. 
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69,125 (Staple 
yam.) 
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(6) Letter yio. Sfiil, dated the d7tli Julu, J93H, from the Secretary, Ahmedeu 
bad MtHowners’ Association, Ahmedahad. 

With reference to your letter No. 5/B., dated the USth June, 1938, I 
have the honour to state that according to the information received so far 
from 8 of our member mills, the figures showing the quantities of artificial 
silk yarn used by thorn arc as given in the attached statemens. As regards 
other nulls in Ahmedahad, I shall revert to the mutter again in due course. 


State/nent shou'ing the urtifitinl silk yarn consumed in Ahmedahad dnrina 
];U3, 1934, 1035, 1036. 10.17 and 10,38. 


Name of Mills. 

1033. 

1034. 

1033. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

The Vijsy Mills Co. 
Ld. 

•• 

-• 

2,880 

1,572 

3,100 

2,204 up to June. 

The A jit Mills . 

• . 

, ♦ 



7,000 


The National Mills 
Co. 



Not using. 1 

1 


The Ahmedahad Ju¬ 
bilee Mills. 

•• 

4,048 

0,035 j 

0,084 

53,185 

•• 

The Nagri Mills 

• . 

370 


4,780 

11,760 


The Juyanti Mills 



Not using. 

2,200 

1,210 up to May. 

The Rohit Mills 

•• 

•• 


8,630 

17,870 

1,310 

The Aryodaya Gray¬ 
ing and Manufac¬ 
turing Co. Ld. 



241 

602 

1,070 

•• 


48. Indian Central Cotton Conumtteo, Bombay. 


(1) llemi-iifpi i<d letter Xo. 


7 , 7 . the 3ith May, 1938, from X. J. 

Jiniighton hsq., l,.S.l., t.I.E., I.C.S., Secrelary, Tariff Hoant, to P. N. 
.Hal,til, hsq., Serretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Vulcan, 
h ot Ito'id, Ballard State, Fort, Bomlniy. 


II oils. 


The Tariff Board is investigating the question of protection to the 
. orii iiltiiral industry m fiidia. The Board underst.ands that yarn made 
from st.aple fibre comiietes with the product, cf the Indian silkworm. The 
import of the staple fibre into India is u eompnratively new thing. It is 
po.ssible that you have math .-loHie inve.stigation.s into the manner in which 
It competes with cotton. If you Iiave any information which you think 
will be ot use to the Board in connection with its present enquiry 1 should 
he most grateful if you could let us have it. ^ 


(2) 71.-0. No. 71)93, dated the 1st June, 1938, from Mr. D. N. Mahta 
Seeretary, Indian Cent rid Cotton Committee, Bombay, to Mr y j’ 
UoiKjhtun, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Please refer to your D.-O. No, Sin, ilated th? 24th M.av. No inve.stiga- 
tions into the manner in «hieli staple fibre comiietes with cotton have so 
lar been undertaken by the Jmlinii Central Cotton (kinimittce. The price 
at wliieh spun rayon is prodneed is not dear and it i.s, therefore, able to 
compete with cotton, parlieularly mrrecri.scd cotton (cliemically’ treated 
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cotton), but it would not be proper to say that it is a substitute for 
either cotton or silk. Staple fibre, used some three yours back, was mostly 
rayon waste cut into doliiiito lengths, but staple fibre, as it is used to-day, 
is a definite textile individual itself. Ilut I doubt if it can be truly said 
that staple fibre competes with real silk. It is dieaper, but otberaise so 
very difi'ercut from silk that it cannot be used as a substitute for tho 
latter. 

With the object of finding out more uses for Indian cotton, particularly 
of the short staple types for which the export market is becoming very 
uncertain, the Cotton Counnittee arc investigating the po-ssibility ot utilis¬ 
ing the surplus oottuu tor the production of urtiticial silk in India. Aa 
you are probably aware, the Uoiiihay Covcrnnieut have also recently sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Rs. 75,<)(Xl for expeninonts in connection with the manufac¬ 
ture of ortiiical silk. With the possibilities of expansion which staple fibre 
offers there is little doubt that it will, before very long, havo to be looked 
up on as a separate textile material, i.e., in addition to cotton, silk and 
wool. 


49. Meurt. HAZARAT & Co., Kamer Building, 106, Cawatji Patel 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

(1) Letter No. IIHHU, dated the l.ltk June, 1938. 

With retereuce to your press communique, dated the "th May we beg 
to re<iuest you to pela.so send us your questionnaire setting out the points 
on which information is required by the board about tho question of pro¬ 
tection to be given to Sericulliiral industry. 

Our opinion is that the protection given to the industry is enormous 
and the burden of it falls heavily on the handlnmii weavers. 

W'e beg to point it out to you tliat your press communique is so worded 
as to give an impression to the reader that tin- enquiry has iiothing to 
do with Rayon Vutiis and textiles. This is the reason why bonibay mer¬ 
chants and faetorio.s dealing in Rayon yarns and textiioa do not talk 
anything about tho .suhject matter ot this inquiry. 


(2) Letter ,Yo. I!19iG2, (luted the 2Ut Jiilu, IGS.-i. 

Wo beg to send you h(nu''itb an oi/ rerhiitim copy ot the figures roeeiitly 
received from Japan about .silu industry. 

We hope this .should be useful for your purpose. 


Faoic me Japanrhi Tb.xtii.r Jouknai. or Jcnr, 1938. 
iSe.TicultHTiil Industry in Japan. 

Tuterosting figures havo now boon pnbli.shed by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Forcsty regarding the sericulliiral industry for last year. 

The total area of mulberry farms wa.s .0(11,072 chubu or about 1,402,600 
acres (one cliobu being about 21 Hcre.s) a deciease of 5,138 cholni compared 
with tlie previous year. In comparison with tlio recent high—714,176 cliobu 
in 1932 this represents a decrease of 153,10.3. 

This decrease is due largely to tho Tpadjiistment of mulberry 
farms, especially tho continued cnrour.ageinent of replanting. Mauy small 
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formers have therefore given up corooii raising. As shown in tlie following 
table, there wus a decrease of over 4tKi,UUU in the past eight years: — 


1920 . 





Mulbery 

farms. 

' Chobu. 
626,672 

Number of 
households, 

2,216,602 

1933 . 

, 

, 



640,178 

2,092,187 

1936 . 




♦ 

666,210 

1,856,551 

1937 . 

• 

• 

« 

a 

561,072 

1,815,216 


In spite of the above decrease in both mulberry farms and cocoon raisers, 


there was a fair increase in the production of cocoons lust 

year;— 


Production. 

r. 


lUnits: 1,000.) 

Yen. 

1929 .... 

102,093 

655,(XX) 

1933 .... 

« * 

87,139 

2('3,871 

1936 .... 

, . 

82,692 

386,640 

1937 .... 


86,970 

419,600 

The average figures fur individual households are ns follow 

8 ; — 


Mulberry 

farms. 

Production. 


Chobu. 

Kwan. 

Yon. 

1929 .... 

028 

46 

295 

1933 .... 

. C3l 

43 

102 

1936 .... 

1937 .... 

0-31 

0-31 

44 

47 

208 

231 

Below wo give the a>'erage price 

(per kwan, 

i.e., 8,28 lbs.); — 


Yearly. 

Spring. 

Bummer. 

Autumn. 

1929 .... 

706 

7-57 

6-63 

1933 .... 

5-28 

6-25 

4-27 

1936 .... 

4 94 

5-06 

4'81 

1937 .... 

4-88 

5-55 

4-13 


(3) Price quotations of several kinds of silks. 

Per lb, 
Ks. A. 

Japanese filature silk —20122 Deniers—present 


price.5 0 

Japanese diipion filature.3 12 to Hs. 4 

Cotton silk filature.4 8 

Current price 40/2 for staple fibre ... 0 14 

Staple fibre 60/2. 11 

Staple fibre 80/2. 16 

Standard Art Lustre silk 160 deniers ... 0 11 
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Lauding clmrges— 

Us. 2 per case of 200 lbs. for artificial silk nnti staple fibre. 

Us. 1-8 per case of 133 lbs. or 60 kilos, for raw silk. 

Rs. 1-12 per ease of 400 lbs. for .staple fibre cotton. 

Staple fibre cotton is used by the cotton 'nills for mixing with cotton 
for the manulucture of cloth. It is not used by the handloom weavers, 
nor the mills who use staple fibre cotton sell yarn made out ot it in tho 
buzaur. They ure mixing it tor their own rcquiremouts. 


50. Export! of Silk Waste. 

(1) Lvfti’r from the Tariff Hoard, to (i) A/r.tsr*. VoUiirt Brot., druham flood, 
Ballard .Vtofc, llombai/, (i) ffe.isr.t. ‘lorio. Hit., Hornby Hoad, Sl.l, 
(Jcnerol Aisuranre Buildinys, Bombay, No. 1053, dated the 37th 
September, lOHH. 

In connection with the enquiry into the question of continuance of 
protection to the Indian Scricultnrai Inditstry on which the Tariff Hoard 
is at [iresent engaged, tlio Board would like to know the course of prices 
in the last few years of .silk waste exported from Indi.i to outside countries. 
The Board understands that your firm is engaged in the business of purchnso 
from different centres in India ond exports of silk waste and it would 
therefore he very grateful if you would kindly supply it with particulars 
regarding the quantities of different grades or descriptions of silk waste 
exported from India during the last five years together with the prices of 
each description. 


(2) Letter from the Taiiff Board, to dlc.s.vr.t. UTlson <{• Co., S-H, Jehaiigir 
Street, Madras, No. 1073, dated the 'iVth September, 10311. 

In connection with the enquiry into the question of c'ontinuance of pro¬ 
tection to the Indian Scricultnrai Industry on which the Tariff Board is 
at present cngiigi’d, the Board would like to know the course of prices in 
the last few years of silk waste exported from India to outside countries. 
The Board undeistnnds that your firin' is engaged in the business of purchase 
from different centres in India and exports of silk waste and it would 
therefore be very grateful if you would kindly supply it with particuliir.u 
regarding the quantities of dilfeiciit grades or descriptions ot silk waste 
exported from India during the last five years together with the prices of each 
description. 


(3) Letter dated the 30th Siptember, 19.1H, from the florio, Tdd., Hornby 
Hoad, 3l.\, Ueneral As.^oraiire Buddings, Bombay. 

Hr: Tsoi.tx Wastks. 

Wo beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication No. 10.53, dated 
the 27th instant. 

In reply, we beg to send you herewith a list of our exports of various 
Indian silk wastes, from UtW up-to-date. 

AVo have mentioned in the list tlie Country of Origin, and the current 
names of the qualities; the year and month of shipment; the quantities 
exported, and thi’’ prices in Knglish Ciirrciiey, c.i.f., European ports. 

We may mciilioii that, in the last few motiths, demand, for Indian silk 
wastes, from foreign marki'ts, has considerably slackened. 
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Statement of Silk IFa.ste Exported from. India, from 1935 to 19S8, bv Gorio, 

Limited, Bombay. 





Quantity. 


Yean. 

Quality of Silk Waste. 

Shipment. 

Kgs. 

Lbs. 

C. I. F. Price. 

1936 

Frisonettea (Mysore) 

April 

6,000 


6^d, per kilo. 


Filature Waste. (Mysore) 

»» • 

1,800 

- 

Is. 3d. per kilo. 


Ii'risonettes (Mysore) 

May . 

6,000 


OJd. per kilo. 


Nimgudar. (Kashmir) . 

»» • 

•• 

20,000 

3|d. per lb. 


Filature Waste. (Mysore) 

June . 

1,000 

• • 

Is. 3d. per kilo. 


Frisonettea (Mysore) 

•» * 

3,000 

- 

9id. per kilo. 


Basin Fefuse. (Kashmir) 

*• • 

• • 

60.000 

'4d. per lb. 


Nimgudar. (Kashmir) . 

July . , 

•• 

20,000 

3|d. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir). 

August 

•• 

2,300 

1 

Is. 6d. per bj 


Samakh Speoial "B” 
(Kashmir). 

99 • 

•• 

1 8,300 

Is. 4d. per lb. 


Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

September 

• • 

' 4,000 

6^. per lb. 


Nimgudar „ 

»» ♦ 


02,700 

3gd. per lb. 


Basin Bcfuae „ 

October 

1 

30,000 

1 

SJd. per lb. 


Struza Bengal No. 1 

November . 

6,000 

1 ■■ 

lO^d. per kilo. 


Frisonettea (Mysore) 

October 

6,000 


lOd. per kilo. 


9f n 

»» • 

6,000 


lOJd. per kilo. 


Samakh Special "A” 
(Kashmir). 

November . 

•• 

8,000 

Is. bid. per lb. 


Samakh Speoial “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

99 ♦ 

•• 

5,000 

Is. 5id. per lb. 


-Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

99 • 


1,200 

ejd. per lb. 


Tussah Waste. (Assam) 

tf * 

1,400 

•• 

5Jd. per kilo. 

1936 

h'risonottes (Mysore) 

February . 

6,000 

... 

lO^d. per kilo. 


Samakh Speoial “ B ” 
(Kashmir.) 

April 

1 

•• 

5,600 

Is. 4Jd. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir.) 

99 • 


7,000 

Is. bid. per lb. 


Nimgugar (Kashmir) 

May . 

•• 

15,000 

32d. per lb. 


Frisonettea (Mysore) 

April 

6,000 

•• 

lOJd. per kilo. 


63 
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Btatement of Silk Wa.^te Exported from India, trom 1035 to 1038, hy Gorio, 
Liniited, Eombay—coutd. 





Quantity. 


Yean. 

Quality of silk Waste . 

Shipment. 

Kgs. 

Lbs. 

C. I. 7. Price. 

1936— 

conid. 

Baoin Refute. (Kasbmir) 

Feisonettos (Mysore) 

March 

»» • 

6,000 

22,600 

4}d. per lb. 

lO^d. per kilo. 


Saruakh Special “ B ” 
(Kasbmir). 

Soptomber 

•• 

9,900 

U, Od. per lb. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

•t 

• • 

19,760 

4d, per lb. 


Home silk vaste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

•• • 

2,600 

•• 

Is. lUd. per kilo. 


Home silk watt* No. 2 
(Mysore). 

•• • 

2,500 

a • 

Is. 5d. per kilo. 


Homo silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

Notembor . 

1,000 

•• 

Is. lOd. per kilo. 


Home eilk wasto No. 2 
(Mysore). 

tf ♦ 

5,000 

•• 

Is. 6d. per kilo. 


Sarnakh Special “ A ” 
(KatUmir). 

October • 

•• 

3,700 

Is. 8d. per lb. 


Sarnakh Special " B ” 
(Kashmir) . 

♦* • 

•• 

3,200 

Is. 6d. per lb. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

« • 

•• 

3,7(M) 

4d. per lb. 


Samakh Special " A " 
(Kashmir). 

Deoembei , 

• • 

3,700 

t46'10 per lb. 


Sarnakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

pp • 

•• 

4,600 

$39'05 per lb. 


Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

pp • 

• - 

2,700 

$16-70 per Ib. 


Nimgudw „ 

pp * 

-• 

7,400 

89-90 per Itx 

1937 

Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

•lanuaty . 

2,000 


2s. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

PP • 

1,000 

•• 

Is. Od. per Idlo. 


Home silk wasto No. 1 
(Mysore). 

Mamh 

1,600 

•• 

2s. per kilo. 


Home silk wasto No. 2 
(Mysore). 

PP 

1,000 

... 

Is. 9d. per kilo. 


Qndar No. I (Kashmir) , 

PP • 

. . 

2,500 

8}d. per lb. 


Nimgudar ,, 

PP • 


0,200 

Sid. per lb. 
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.statement of Silk Waste EotpnHed horn. India, from 1935 to 1938, by Oorio, 
Limited, Bombay—concld. 


Years. 

Quality of Silk Waste. 


Quantity. 


Shipment. 

Kgs. 

Lbs. 

C. I. P. Price. 

1937— 

contd. 

Samnkh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir). 

March 

... 

4,200 

Is. Hid. per lb. 


Sarnakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

•$ • 

•• 

3,800 

Is. 9id. per lb. 


Boild Cocoon (Mysore). 

if • 

• • 

10,700 

Is. 6d. per lb. 


Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

June 

2,500 

•• 

2s. per kilo. 


Homo silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

*» • ♦ 

2,000 

... 

Is. 9d. per kilo. 


Sarnakh Special ” A ” 
(Kashmir). 

»> • • 

•-a 

3,700 

2s. id. per lb. 


Sarnakh Special “ B " 
(Kashmir). 

» - • 

•• 

2,000 

Is. lOid. per Ib. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

ft * • 


2,000 

Sjd. per lb. 


Homo silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

ft • • 

2,500 

•• 

2s. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

»f • ♦ 

3,000 

•• 

Is. 9d. per kilo. 

1938 

Frisonettes (Mysore) 

March 

3,700 

•• 

Is. 8§d. per kilo. 


(4) Letter dated the ith 0<t»hrr, VJ38, from Messrs. Wilson & Co., 5-8, 
Jehangir Street, Madras. 


Silk Waste. 

We thank you for your letter No. 1073, dated the 2S}th ultimo. 

The only description of silk waste in which we aro interested is that 
which is obtainable in Mysore. Wo give below details of tho quantities 
shipped by us during tho last live years together with tho prices paid. 


Year. 




Quantity 

shipped. 

Purchase 
Price per maund 
0125 lbs. 






Tons. 

Rs. A. 

F. 

Rb. 

A. 

1932 




10 

7 0 

0 



1933 




15 

2 3 

0 



1934 




771 

2 1 

6 

to 3 

0 

1935 




80 

3 0 

0 

„ 4 

11 

1936 




75 

4 12 

0 


12 

1937 




55 

9 8 

0 

„ n 

4 

1933 (to date) 

a 


30 

10 12 

0 

„ 9 

14 


63 A 
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(5) Letter dated the 15th Oetohtr, Itm, trom Messrs. Volkart Brothers, 

Bombay, 

In reply to your cotnnmnication No. 10-53 of the 27tli ultimo wo regrert 
to inform you that we are unable to give you the desired information, M 
we have discontinued exports of silk waste a number of years ago. 


51. Mills manufacturing Silk and Artificial Silk Goods. 

(1) Circular letter No. 54^-A, dated the 2Jith May, 1038, from the Tariff 
Board to certain, merclutnta, manufacturers and mills. 

1 am directed to forward the detailed questionnaire regarding the 
Sericultural Industry. The Tariff Board hopes that you will send a reply 
(with 5 spare copies) to tic questionnaire as soon as possible, and in any 
ease not later than 23rd July, 1938. 


(2) Circular letter No. Cil, dated the 27th June, 1038, from the Tariff 
Board to certain Bilk and Artific'uil Bilk Goods Manufacturers. 

In connection with the Sericultural Industry Enquiry I am directed to 
forward herewith a copy of the questionnaire intended for mills mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. The Board 
will bo grateful if your replies iheieto could be sent (with five spare 
copies) so as to reach this office not later than 23rd July, 1938. 


I 

(3) Letter, dated the 7th July, 1038, from Messrs. Kamala Mills, Limittd, 
Tulsipipe Boad, Off Be.liste. Boad, Bombay. 

With reforcnco to your circular No. (541, dated the 27th Juno, 1088, 
we are sending you herewith the questionnaire form with 6 spare copiM 
which please receive and oblige. 


Foum I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 


1933.34. 1034-35. 1935-36. 1036-37. 1037-38. 


1. Raw material . . ' 

2. Mill labour . . . 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current repairs and 

maintennneo . . 

5. Supervision and e.stabllsh- 

ment .... 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, muni' 

cipal taxo.s, insurance, 
etc. 

7. Other items . « 


Nil. 


Total 
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Foru 11.— Works cost per yard of cloth. 


1933-34 1934-36 1036-30 193C<37 1937-30 


1. Raw material . 

2. Mill labour . . . 

3. Power and fud . r 

4. Current repairs and 

maintenanco 

6. Supervision and establish- ■■ 
ment .... 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, rauiii- 

pal taxes, insurance, 

etc. .... 

7. Other items . . . 

Total .... 


Ail. 


We have started Rayon Silk Looms from Juno, 1938. We do not 
manufacture Rayon and Staple fibre yarn but importing the same for 

our use. 


(4) Tvftter No. 71ft, tinted the 10th .July. lO.OM, from the Tariff Board to 
Messrs. Kamala Mills, TAmited, Botnhay. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 7lh July, 1938, T am directed 
to say that the Board nnilizes your inability to send them coat figures in 
view of the fact th.it your f.-ictorv has started working since June, 1938. 
They would however like to have the following information which they think 
can be supplied by you without much dilTn fulty : — 

(а) Maximum caiiacity of your mill. 

(б) Number of looms installed. 

(e) Kinds of cloth manufuctured in your mill. 

(d) Number of men working. 

And similar other inform.'ition which miiy be useful to the Board during 
the present Sericultural Industry Enquiry. 


(6) Letter, dated the 2.5th July, 1938, from the Kamala Mills, Limited, 

Bombay. 

With reference to your letter No. 718, dated the 19th July, 1938, we 
beg to supply you the tollowinq; information: — 

(а) Maximum capacity of your mill 3.000 yds. per day of 9 hours. 

(б) Number of looms installed . . 100; present working • 60. 

(c) Kinds of cloth manufactured in 

.your mill.Plain Shio^. 

(d) Number of men working . At present working—109. 


(6) Letter, dated the 1.5th .Inly, 1938, from the Mahcndra Silk Millt, 
Limited, 10.5-107, Tamlakanta, Bomhuy. 

Reference your letter, dated the 27tli .Tune, 1938. 

We arc sorry to inform yen that we have started our mills since last 
three months. Wo have pot 100 looms hut at present only .50 looms are 
working and that ton not to our satisfaction. Heme at present we are 
not in a position to iii.akc out the answers to your (luestionnaire. So 
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please note that we will reply to you when our mills will bo p'ut in a 
complete working order. 

Our mill is a private limited company and is registered in India. The 
capital is in Rupees only and all the shares arc held by Indians. Directors 
are also Indians. 


(7) Limiter No. 731, dated the 20th July, 193S, from the Assistant Secretary, 
Turin Board, to the Mahendra Silk iltlh, Lanited, 105-107, Tamlakanta, 
Bombay. 

1 .ain dircctcil to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 15th 
July, 1938, stating that your mill started only three months ago end that 
out of 100 looms only 50 are working but none too satisfactorily. You 
accordingly propo.se to reply to the Board'.s que.stionnaire when the mills 
are in complete working order. 

I am to enquire whether it will be po.ssihlc for you to furnish replies 
to the Board’.s questionnaire by the end of September, 1938, at No. 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(8) Letter, dated the 30th Sepfe.mher, 1033, from the Mahendra Silk Mills, 
Limited, Kalyan, Bombay. 

As advised by the Assi.st.int Secret.ary, Tariff Board, from Poona in hit 
letter No. 731, dated the 20th July, 19.38, we enclose herewith the replies 
to the Board's questionnaire. Plcaso note that as we have started our 
Mills since last 6 months, we can not make out correct figures. 

Bej>lie.s to the. Board's Quc.'>tionnaire. 

(1) (a) Private limited company. 

(h) Rogi.stered in Bombay (India), capital Rs. 2,50,000. 

(c) At present 100 per cent. Indian shareholders and 100 per cent* 
shares held by Indians. 

(d) lOO per cent. Indians arc represented on the Directorate and in the 
superior management of llu- Company. 

(2) At present the total < apacity of our Mills equipped for the manu¬ 
facture of artificial silk goods is Rs. 2,50,(X)0. 

(3) We started our Mills in the end of April, 1938, and uptil now we 
have manufactured 1,36,.300 yards. 

(4) We have manufactured the following chief classes; — 

(1) Shioji. 

(2) Boski. 

(3) Crepe. 

(4) Voilete. 

(5) (a) Uptil now we liave consumed 17.000 lbs, of artificial silk and 
3,000 lbs. cotton yarn. We liave not yet used raw silk-spun silk and staple 
fibre. The artificial silk consumed is of foreign origin— 


Lbs. 

Japan.IS.OfXI 

Italy ......... 2.000 

Indian cotton yarn ...... 3,000 


Total . 20,1100 


(5) NU. 
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(6) (a) Our estimiite to-day, of tlie quautity of raw artificial silk required 
per yard of cloth is 2 15 ozs. 

(b) In the case of mixtures 60 per cent, artificial sflk is present. 

(7) Wo are buying from tlio ready stock from the Bombay market. 

(u-/) These replies you can get from the. Bombay Silk yarn Merchants' 

Association. 

(8) ’9 lbs. of artificial silk is required for 1 lb. of finished goods. 

(9) Wo get 50 per cent, lower prices than those of iinpdrted articles. 

(10) We have not yet come across the Indian raw silk, so we cannot 
know whether our muehiuery is suitable lor it or not. 

(11) Artificial silk hanks are given to wind from the hanks to bobbins. 
From these 70 per c'eiit. bohhius are sized and 00 per cent, wound on the 
pirns. In the sizing department sized hanks are prepared which are again 
wound on the bobbins. These sized yarn bobbins arc given to the warping 
deuartincnt, where the weavers’ beama are prepared. These beams are 
transferred to the drawing department, and then on the looms. Finally 
the cloth from the looms is taken to the bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
department. 

(12) Nil. 

(1.3) The foreign producers might be getting margin owing to their more 
production due to their more skilled and eilieien}, labour. 

(M) At present 85 looms are working in our Mills and the following 
wages are given per month-.— 

lU. 

Rs. 

May, 1938 . . J.dnf) August, 1938 . . 2,600 

.Tunc, 1938 . . 2,li'() 

July, 1938 . . 2,2(X) September, 1938 . 2,900 

When our mills will work soundly we hope that the wages per month 
will go to Rs. 4,(KX) to Rs. .5,000. 

We train Indian apprentices and at present 70 per cent, of our workers 
are trained by us in our own mills. We keep apprentices witJiout any 
terms, simply relying on ttiem that they will not leave us as they have 
been taught to earn in our mills. 

(1.5) III all the Indian markets, foreign competition is keenest. 

(16) Our jirodiiets are in a disadvantageous position duo to the following 
reasons:— 

Our mills situated .at Kniyan, 40 miles .away from Bombay. Wo 
have to nay freight for the raw goods. Also we have to sell onr 
goods at Bombay and so again we have to pay freight for the finished 
goods. Mori'over we have to pay bho following taxes, to the Kalyan 
Municipality : — 

(i) Taxes on iron-oil-finished cloth, coal, wood, etc. Hence our cost 
of production comes much higher than others. 

(17) We have hired the entire mills buildings. 

(18) (i) Building; Rs. 1,.50,(X)0. 

(ii) Building; Rs. 1,75,000 to Rs. 2,00,000. 

(BO (a d- h) We have not yet taken out any amount for depreciation 
and Reserve Fund. 

(20) (a) .4mount of paid-up capital Rs. 1,2.5,000. 

(h) Nil. 

(i) Nil. 

(21) As our mills started only 5 months ago we have not taken out 
any balance sheet. 
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(22) Ntl. 

(23-24; Ab regards those quostious we are sorry to inform you that 
to reply these questions is out of our capacity as wo are quite new in this 
silk industry. Forms 1 and 11 are enclosed herewith duly filled in. 

Form I .—Total e-xpenditure incurred on the production of silh yoods. 

l'J33-34. l!134-35. lOS.i^O, lU3(}-37. 1937-38. 

From May, 1938, to September, 1938. 

Rs. 

1. Raw material— 

Ka. 

Yarn.17,000 

Siising materials .... 2,000 

- 19,000 


2. Mill labour.11,000 

3. Power and fuel ....... 1,000 

4. Current repair.s and maintenance . . . 1,000 

L f 600 

6. Supervision and establishment . . ' } 1 50 000 

C. Miscellaneous, rent Rs. 1,000-t-Rs. 3,8.50 . . 4,8.50 

Municipal taxes. 500 

Inauraiiee, etc. . bOO 

7. Other items—Office and kitidien expenses . 2,000 


Total . 1,90,350 


Form IT.—Il'orl-.s co^t per yord of cloth. 

1933-34. 1934-36. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


From Mav, 19.38, to September, 1938. 

Rs. 

1. Raw material— 

Rs. 

Yarn.17,000 

Sizing material . . . i 2,000 

- 19,000 

2. Mill labour ....... 11.000 

3. Power and fuel.1,000 

4. Current repairs and maintenance ... 1,000 

6. Supervision and establishment . . . 600 

Interest on establishment at 6 per cRut. . . 750 

6. Miscellaneous, rent Ra. 1,000-pRs. .3,850 . . 4.850 

Municipal taxes. 5*f0 

Insurance, etc. ....... 590 

7. Other items -Office and kitchen expenses . 2,000 


Total 


41,000 
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Average cost per yard ex-Factory—(136,350 yds. = lls. 41,000)—As 4-93. 

This average cost price is for the grey cloth. ,We have, not yet started 
our bleachiug-dyeiug and finishing Department*. 


(0) Letter, dated the Slut Jtdy, 1938, from the Saesoon and Alliance Silk 
Mill Company, Limited, 09, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, 

We acknowledge receipt of your circular letter No. 641, dated the 27th 
Juno, enclosing a copy of the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board. 
We send herewith original and five copies of our replies together with 
copies of our Balance Sheets* for the years 1933 to 1937, both inclusive. 

1. (o) This is a Public llogistered Company. 

(6) It is registered in India with rupee capital. 

(c) About seventy per cent, of the .shares are held by Indian shareholders. 

(d) The Board of Directors is composed of three Indians and two 
Europeans. All the staff in the mill are Indian. The managing agency 
firm is European. 

2. The mill is equipped for the manufacture of artificial silk goods, 
pure silk goods, and mixtures in equal proportion, viz., one-third each. 
However, the output actually is regulated hy the various sorts in demand 
which at the present moment is as follows: — 

Yards per diem 


of 9 hours. 

Artificial silk.6,649 

Silk goods.63 

Mixtures of artificial silk and cotton . . . 107 

8 . Actual output in yards: — 


Yean. 


Art. Silk. 

Silk. 

Cotton and Art. 
Silk Mixtures. 

1933 

. • 

197,739 

20,528 

413,2.53 

1934 

. 

175.078 

5,.381 

375,663 

1935 

• 

856,276 

21,679 

447,462 

1936 

. 

. 1,365,946 

8,194 

93,236 

19.37t 

- 

. 3,249,688 

21,914 

95,613 


Total 

. 6,843,727 

77,696 

1,425,226 


4. The chief classee of goods are: — 

Odhnas of Spun and Neat Bilk 
Sarces of Artificial Silk . . . . 

Saslets or Tafettas of Artificial Silk 
lYioIa Sarees of Cotton and Artificial Silk 


Per cent. 
1 

10 

79 

10 


Total . 100 


* Not printed, 
t (Part Double Shift). 
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6. (a) Annual coosumptiou of raw luatorials: — 


Years. 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1037 


Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Raw silk 

689 

203 

696 

163 

1,289 

Artificial silk 

39,690 

71,000 

138,060 

198,925 

439,570 

Spun silk 

99 

11 

1,089 

495 

1,915 


Tho raw silk and spun silk yarn which wo use come from Japan; 
artificial silk yarn uoinos from Italy and Japan in tho proportion of 
60 per cent, of the former aud 40 per cent, of tho latter. 

(b) Imported raw silk is cheaper and better in quality than the 
indi^enuus article. 

6. (a) About 3 oza., per yard in our spun and neat silk odhna 45 
inches wide. 


(6) We make no mi.xtures containing real silk. 

7. Wo cannot answer the details of thi.s question as our purchases are 
all mado or the basis of mill delivery; presumably the port of importation 
is Bombay for all such pur<4iases. 

S. The following weights of raw matorial are required for the finished 
cloth: —< 

Principal Standard Products. 

1, Art silk cloth . . . . 1 Ih. 1 oz. of art silk yarn. 

2. Silk odhna.1 Ih. "1 ozs. spun silk. 

c yj ozs. art. silk yarn. 

(91 ozs. cotton yarn. 


3. Cotton and art silk mixtures 


9. Apart from taffettas which are not now imported from abroad, our 
prices ore roughly on a pur wivh those asked for foreign goods. 

10. Our machinery is quite suitable for manufacturing cither from Indian 
raw silk or from imported silk. 

11. Spun silk, artillcial silk and cotton yarn arc bought from the local 
market and then dyed, wound on to bobbins or pirns, warped, sized, woven 
and then iiuishcd. 


12. Prices realised for the principal classes of goods; — 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Soslet 44' (per yard) . 

As. 8/6 

Not made 

M 

As. 6/ 

As. 6/ 

Silk odhna (per lb.) . 

Ks. 10/8 

Rb. 10/8 


Rs. 9/ 

Rs. 9/ 

Cotton and art. silk sarecs . 
(per yard). 

As. 6/7 

As. 6/7 

H 

As 6/8 

As. 5/8 


l.T. Judging from the low rates at which Japanese firms sell their 
productions it is obvious that their margin of profit is very small, ft 
may even ho possible that these goods are dumped iutu India, buS no proof 
of such action is obtainable. 
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14 . Labour force employed: — 


Years. 

Total No. of 

Total annual 

Operatives. 

wage bill. 

1933 . 

560 

1,00,100 

1934 . 

669 

73,500 

1935 . 

542 

1,27,800 

1936 . 

496 

1,37,220 

1937 (double shift) 

899 

2,70,600 


We would welcome apprentices but none have offered their BorvicoB as 
in the case of cotton mills. 

15. Competition is most severely felt in the m.irkete of the Punjab. 

16. Wo arc on the same footing as foreign products which arc imported 


through Bombay. 

Rs. 

17. (a) it (b) Leases and concessions of land . . Nil 

(c) Buildings and tanks .... 1,32,006 

(<i) Plant and machinery .... 43,066 

(e) StoreH, spare gear and stock-in-trade 1,11,907 

Cash with Agents.4,99,716 


llhe fixed assets shown above have been depreciated to a considerable 
extent in the past— vide. Balance Sheet. 

18. A similar mill to ours in our opinion would cost to-day: — 

Rs. 

(o) Land and buildings. 10,00,000 

(b) Plant and machinery. 8,00,000 

Total . 18,00,000 


19. (a) Dcprcci.ation on buildings since 1933—A’il. 

Depreciation on machinery— Nil. 

(b) No Reserve Fund has been c-reated since 1983. 

20 . 



Amount of 
paid up Capital 

Actual amount 

Percentage 
on the 

Year. 

ranking for 

distributed as 

paid up 


dividend. 

dividends. 

share 


(n) 

(4) 

capital. 

(c) 

193.1 

6,00,000 

Nil 

• •m 

1934 

6,00,000 

Nil 


1935 

, . , . 5,00,000 

40,000 

8 

1936 

5,00.000 

60,000 

12 

1937 

2,00,000* 

1,00,000 

60 


* In 1937 Rs. 3 lakhs were refunded to slnireholdcrs. 
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21. Copies of our Balance Sheets for the years 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 
and 1937 are oucloscd herewith. 

22 . 


Year. 

Interesb 

on working 
Capital. 

Deprecia¬ 

tion. 

Head office ex¬ 
penses and agents’ 
Commission. 

Dividends 

share 

Capital. 




R«. 

Rs. 

1933 . 

mi 

Nil 

26,263 

Nil 

19.34 . 

• it 

ti 

20,763 

Nil 

193S . 

t it 

if 

23,726 

40,000 

1936 

• •> 

ft 

24,644 

60,000 

1937 

* a ff 

a 

31,746 

1,00,000 


2.3. We dn not dispute the fact that a Bombay Mill can work cheaper 
than the handloom industry. 

24. Up to about a year neo there was a certain amount of smuggling 
of silk cloth into India, but since then complaints have been less. 

Form I .—Total erpendifurr incurred on the production of silk goods. 

1934 

(Part 
working 
only.) 

Rs. 

1,02,.54.'5 
73,439 
12.286 
820 

16,720 

17,.588 

37,333 

2,80,737 

5.56,123 



(Double 

shift 

working.) 


Rs. Re. Rs. 

1,24,633 1,31,121 3,79,609 

1.27,761 1,37,218 2,70,509 

17,.589 17,367 29,194 

1,069 1,832 4,031 


19,233 23,748 31,042 


21,741 19,.542 20,038 


71,326 71,504 1,54,655 


3,83,952 4,02,332 8,89,168 



1933 



Rs. 

1 Raw Material . • 

68,084 

2 Mill Labour . 

1,00,081 

3 Power and Fuel 

13,284 

4 Current repairs and main¬ 
tenance. 

1,294 

6 Supervision and establish¬ 
ment. 

17,872 

6 Miscellaneous rent. Muni¬ 
cipal taxes. Insurance, 
etc. 

18,425 

7 Other Items ... 

27,612 

Total 

2,46,652 

Total yards 

631,.523 
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Form II .—Works cost per yard of cloth. 


■ 

631,523 

Yds. 

656,123 

Yds. 

1 

1,324,428 

Yds. 

1,467,377 

Yds. 

1 

3,367,205 

Yds. 


■ 

1033 

1934 

(Part 

working 

only.) 

1935 

1936 

1937 

(Double 

shift 

working.) 

Remarks. 


A. Pe 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 


1 Raw Material . 

1 8-69 

2 11-40 

1 6-07 

1 6-18 

1 9-49 

Raw material. 

2 MiU Ubour . 

2 6-43 

2 1-35 

1 6-62 

1 6-95 

1 3-40 

MUlhands’ wages. 

3 Power and Fuel 

0 4-40 

0 4-25 

0 2-68 

0 2-27 

0 1-66 

Rleotrio energy and 
Fuel and Gaas. 

4 Current repairs 
and mainten- 

0 0-3‘J 

0 0-28 

0 0-25 

i 

0 0-24 

0 0-23 

Building and Maohi* 
nery repAira. 

anco. 







6 Supervision and 

0 5-44 

0 5-77 

0 2-73 

0 3-11 

0 1-88 

Senior Staff. 

establishment. 







6 Miscellaneous, 
rent. Muni¬ 
cipal Taxes, 
Insurance, etc. 

0 6-00 

j 

0 6-08 

0 3-17 

0 2*66 

1 

j 

0 1-16 

Runt, Fire Inau- 
ranee and Insa* 
ranee on profit. 
Directors, Audi¬ 
tors and Boiler 
Inspection fees. 
Municipal Taxes 
and Income Tax. 

7 Other items 

0 8-39 

1 0-89 

0 10-34 

0 9-30 

0 8-89 

Office establish¬ 
ment charges, 

water rates, office 
mill and general 
Chargee and 

stores. 

Total 

6 2-98 

7 6-02 

4 7-66 

4 4-64 

4 2-70 



(10) Letter, dated the Sdrd July, I'.tSS, from the National Art Silk Mills, 
Limited, Dadar, Jlombay. 

With reference to your questionnaire No. 641 of the 27th June, 1938, we 
have to inform you that we have started our mills very recently and 
hence wo are not in a position to supply you all the information that you 
require. 8till, however, wo reply you some of the questions, which wo 
think will be useful to you. 

We may bring to your notice that recently silk and art silk mills in 
Hombay have formed an Association and is to he registered very shortly. 
The reply to your general questions, the numbers being 9,11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 
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23 and 24 will be supplied to you by our Association on behalf of the 
-members and the reply to the remaining are given by us as under: — 

1. (a) Private registered company. 

(h) Registered in Bombay (India). Capital is in rupees. 

(c) All the shares are held by Indians. 

(d) All the Directors, Managers and other officers are all Indians. 

2. All the 100 looms are suitable for tho manufacture of art silk, but 
with some modifications wo can work pure silk and mixture except cotton 
goods. 

3. We started some of our looms in the middle of April, 1938, and at 
present we have been able to Start about 65 looms and We ore working on 
art silk. 

4. Wo arc manufacturing mostly flowered taffcttas, satins and plain 
shiozc shirtings: all these three qualities are manufactured in about equal 
quantity. 

5. (tt) Started only recently, therefore cannot give definite information. 
Tho art silk yarn which is used is of foroign origin and is chiefly imported 
from England, Italy, .Japan, Belgium and Holland. 

(h) We are not using raw silk still and hence cannot give our idea. 

6. (o) A (b) Reply same as 5 (5). 

7. (a-/) We are buying yarn from the local market and tho price 
varies from As. 12 to Rs. 1-8 according to quality and market fluctuations. 

8. To got one lb. of flni.shod cloth w« should have 1‘1 lb. of raw material, 
wastage comes to about 10 to 11 per cent. 

9. Will bo replied by our .\ssociation. 

10. Tor, with some modifications. 

11. Will he replied by our As.sociation. 

12. As we have started only recently and as our accounts aro still not 
ready, wc arc not in a position to reply to your question. 

13. Will bo replied by our Association. 

14. Same as No. 12. 

15 A 16. Will be replied by oUr Association. 

17. Accounts not yet ready. 

18. Will be rci)lied by our Association. 

19. Started only recently. 

20. Our issued capital is Rs. 2,00,000 and over this we aro given credit 
of about Rs. 25,000 by merchants on account of yarn, stores, etc., supplied. 
In all about Rs. 2,25,(X)0 is recinired for block and working capital. 

21 A 22. Started only recently. 

23 A 24. Will be replied by our Association. 

(11) Letter, dated the ZSrd July, 1938, from the New Era Terfile. MilU, 
Limited, Atlnit MilU’ Compovnd, Iteay Road, Mazgnon, Jlomhay. 

Herewith we are enclusiug the replies of tho questionnaire as desired 
by you. 

I. (a) Our mill was a partnership firm till the 30th December, 1937. 

(ft) Now the company is a private limited company, registered under 
the Company's Act from 26th January, 1938. 

(e) All the Shareholders are Indians. 

(d) All the Directors are Indians. 
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II. & III. 66 looms f 60 Iooma = 116 looms equipped for artificiftl silk 
goods and 12 looms for pure silk. 

A factory of 60 looms at Matunga which is recently atorted is joined 
with this mills. 

Uptill now 60 looms are working on art silk and 12 looms are running 
onj)ure silk and the rest which are to run on art silk are recently started. 

The mills was started in the month of July, 1936, and actual production 
started from January, 1937, hepce our production is 2,21,448 yards, 

IV. Mainly the goods manufactured were plain and about 10 per cent, 
on sarees. 

Per year. 

Lbs. 

V. Raw silk consumed • a • z • ■ 2,400 

Art silk consumed . . . . . . 48,000 


Total , 60,400 


(a) The articles of foreign origin, mainly English, Italian and Japanese, 

(b) The imported yarns are stronger in strength and have got loss 
impurities. 

VI. (o) 1 lb. of raw silk for C yards cloth georgette. 

1 lb. of raw silk for 4 yards cloth of heavier quality. 

(b) No mixtures being used. 

VII. We generally buy raw yarns locally and so wo arc unwaro of the 
required prices. 

VIII. 4 Ih. of raw pure silk or art silk is required for a piece of 
25 yards. 

IX. Our prices are cheaper than imported articles. 

X. Yes. 

XI. Winding, sizing, re-winding, doubling, twisting, steaming, warping, 
beaming, drawing-in, weaving, cleaning, bleaching or dyeing and finishing, 
folding and packing. 

XIII. According to our opinion we arc remunorative on account of thoir 
local yarns, good efiRcicncy. 

XIV. Male and female. Rs. 3,800 per month, excluding office stall. 

XV. In all markets. 


XVI. Railway freights are so high that it is difficult so send our goods 
to up-country market as the foreign goods arc, landed by sea to different 
ports. 

Rs. 

XVTI. Block amount . . 1,80,000 for plant and machinery only. 

Stock of . . . 80,000 

Process . . . 40,000 


Total . 3,00,000 


XVIII. Same as ours. Building would cost about Rs. 80,000. 

XIX. (a) & (h) Nil. 

XX. (a) (6) & (r) Nil. 

XXI. It is under preparation. 

XXIT. (a) Rs. 1,200 per month. Interest on working capital and loan. 
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(b) As. 6 per cent, on block amount. 

(c) Rs. 2,600 per month. 

(d) & («) Nil. 

XXTI,T. They are not injurious as our qualities are different from the 
qualities of the handlooin weavers. 

XXIV. Yes. By the reports appearing in the papers, 

Fokm T .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods, 

1933.34, 1934-35, 1936-36. 1936.37, 1937.38. 

Prom the lat January, 1937 to Slat December, 1937. 


Rs. 

1. Raw material. 62,600 

2. Mill labour . 53,760 

3. Power .and fuel.10,800 

4. Current office repairs and maintenance . 6,000 

6. Supervision and e.stablishnient . . 16,800 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc..9,600 

7. Other items, such as stores, packing, cartage, 

commission, etc.10,240 


Total . 1,69,700 


Form II.— tl’orfcs cost per yard of cloth. 

From the 1st January, 1937 to 31st December, 1937. 


As. 6. 

1. Raw material.4 6'0 

2. Mill labour.S lO’O 

8. Power and fuel ...... 0 9'0 

4. Current repairs and maintenance ... 0 7’2 

6. Supervision and establishment .... 1 2’0 

0. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc..0 8'3 

7. Other items, such as stores, packing, cartage, 

commission, etc.0 8-8 


Total . 12 31 


(12) Beply to Sericulture Industry Questionnaire for Silk and Artificial 
Silk Goods Manufacturers by Faiuilal Silk Mills, Rewy Hoad, Bombay, 
^ted the 22nd July, IUSS. 

1. (A) This is private and proprietory concern. 

(71) A (C) Question does not apply to this concern. 

(D) The management is purely Indian. 

2. The manufacturing capacity is of 110 looms. 

3. The mill has been newly erected and started working only since 
three months. 
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4. Siosi, Satin and Kabe art> being manufactured in the mills, percentage 
of which cannot be definitely given as the working has not as yet been 80 
smooth to enable us to report in this respect. 

5. (A) The mill having recently started working, this question does not 
rise. 

(B) This mill is founded to manufacture art silk goods only. 

6. (A) Average consumption of imported art silk yarn per one yard 
of cloth as at present arrives at o*s. 

(B) We do not make any mixture with art silk 

7. The mill having very recently started work, the figures in question 
are not available. 

8. Weight of art silk required per pound of finished article as per 
present results amounts to Ihs. 1-10. 

9. Will bo replied by Silk and Art Silk Milb’ Association. 

10 Yes. Mostly so but mainly for manufacturing art silk goods. 

11. See que.stion No. 9. 

12. We have started working since two months the results of which 
having not as yet reached the required standard, Forms I and II cannot bo 
complied with. 

13. See question No. 9. 

14. Our labour force employed is of about 125 workmen. We are 
always prepared to take bond fide willing apprentiers for training. 

15 & 16. See question No. 9. 

17. (A), (B) & (C) Building of our factory is hired one. 

(D) Cost of the plant and machinery is Us. 1,75,000. 

(E) Other a-ssets amount to lls. 75,000. 

18. See question No, 9. 

20, See our reply to question No. 8. 

23. See question No. 9. 


(13) Letter, dated the S6th July, lOHH, jrom, the Se.eretnry, Bipin Silk Millt 
Company, Limited, It, Dadar Jtoad, Bombay. 

Wo beg to send you herewith our replies to your questionnairo regarding 
sericulture industry. Items Nos 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 23 and 24 have 
been jointly an.swered by Silk and Art Silk Mills Awicnriation and hence 
the absence of replies to these questions in our accompanying replies. 

Beplies to <?we.'ifionnoire. 

1. (a) Private registered company with limited liability. 

(h) In India with rupee capital. 

(r) All shareholders are Indians. 

(d) All Indian. 

2. Three hundred looms with proportionate preparatory and finishing 
machinery. 

.3. The mills are under constniction and hence cannot give the yearly 
output. 

4. 0. O. G. 70 per cent. 

Satin 30 per cent. 

5. Cannot reply Ref; Reply to question No. S. 

(«) For the present we use art silk yarn of foreign origin. 

(b) Cannot, get artificial indigenous silk. 


'64 
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6 . (a) <t (b) Cannot reply. 

7. Local purcliase 12 annas per lb. mill delivery for 120 den. lustre. 

8 . 11 lbs. of art silk. 

9. Kcplicd by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

10. Almost siiitablu. 

11. Koplied by Silk ami Art Silk Mills Association. 

12. Mill under eoiistruction, beino cannot fill in Korm I and Form II. 

13. Replied by Silk and .Art Silk Mills As.‘=ociation. 

14. Labour all Indian. Have not yet decided whether to take up 
npprenticoi. 

10. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills A.ssociation. 

17. Have takeu on lease a part of old cottou mills on a monthly rent 
bu.sis. 

15. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

19. The company wa-s registered only this year and hence cannot reply. 
20-22. As above. 

23. Replied by Silk and Art Sdk Mills Association. 


(14) LeHer, daied the .'SUfb Juhi, I'J-iS, jrum the llnbih Sdk Mdh, Limited, 
J.iO, Iteni/ Tiijiid. Bombay 

Be: Yotrit i.KTTEn No. (VII of 27th ultimo. 

With reference to the above, enclosed herewith, please find onr replica 
to questionnaire for silk ami art silk goods manufaeturers, with live 
sp.are copies. AVe regret that we have been .so late, in sending you tho 
replies. 

1. (a) Our coneimn i.s an unregistered firm. 

(b) The eaiiital is rupe<>. 

(e) P.artners arc Indians. 

(d) Indians are represented on the Direeforate. 

2. The capacity of our mills is 100 looms for the manufacture of art. 
silk cloth. 

.3. Our mills came in proper working order from 1st November, 19.37, and 
tho actual output for the period ending 30th .Ttine, 1938, is 040,000 yds. of 
art silk cloth. 

4. The chief classes of goods inaiiufnetnred in our mills are plain and 
dobby art silk cloth. 50 per rent, plain and 50 per cent, dobby cloth 
are produced. 

5. (a) I'ho consumption of art silk yarn since 1st November, 1937, 
is 88,000 lbs. 

Tile yarn used, is of .Tapanesc origin. 

(b) The imported yarn is better in strength and less in impurities. 

6. (a) No silk yarn is used. 

(b) No mixture is used. 

7. Wo genei'.ally buy yarn from Bombay market and therefore wo are 
unaware of freight rjml of other cfi.avges. 

8. A piece of 25 yards of art silk cloth weighs about 4 lbs. on an 
average. 

9. Our prices are cheaper than those of imported articles. 

10. No. 

11. Winding, sizing, warping, drafting, weaving, cleaning, bleaching, 
finisliing and folding. 
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12. The forms 1 and 2 have been duly filed in. The average price 
realised by us since 1st November, 1937, is 4 annas per yard. 

13. According to our opinion, they arc lenumeratmg on account of local 
yarn and good efficiency. 

14. We have employed 23,13,5 mule and 9,742 female, since November, 
1937. The total wages paid since November, 1937, are Rs. 50,000. 

15. The foreign competition is keen in all Indian markets. 

16. Railway freights are higher in India and therefore it is difficult to 
sell oiir products iii up-country markets. 

17. The value of our proimity on June 1st, 1938, was as follows;—■ 

Rs. 

Plant machinery. 1,25,000 

Stock.. 75,000 


18. We are not much cxiierioncod in this lino. 

19-20. Nil. 

21. Nil. Year not yet complotod. 

22. (a) Interest Rs. 7,800. 

(h) Depreciation R.s. 4,800. 

(k) a (d) Nil. 

23. They are not injurious to our niialitics as their qualities arc different 
from ours. 

24. The Indian silk industry is adversely affected hy smuggling as can 
be seen from reports appearing in the papers. 

Fobm I .—Total frpcndiinrf inrvrred on the prodnefinn of art silk (loods, 
1st November, 19.37, to 30th June, 1938. 


Rs. 

1. Raw material 80,000 

2. Mill labour ....... .50,000 

3. Power and fuel.5,000 

4. rurrent repairs and inaintenaneo . . . 833 

.5, Siii'.prvisi 111 and cslatili^hliient .... 10.000 

6 . Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insur¬ 

ance, pt<'. ....... 6,8.3.3 

7. Other items.3..333 


Total 


1,64.999 


Form IT. — irorlrj ro.it per yard of cloth. 
1st November, 1937, to 30th June, 1938. 





As. 

T. 

1. Raw material 

, 

• ••••• 

2 

0 

2. Mill labour 


• • • 1 • • 

T 

.3 

3. Power and fuel 

, 


0 

If 

4. Current repairs 

and 

maintenance 

0 

Ot 

5 Rupervision and 

establishment .... 

0 

3 

6 . Miscellaneous, rent, 
etc. 

municipal taxes, insurance, 

0 

1 | 

7. Other items 


1 

0 

1 



Total 

3 lOi 


f.!4 .4 
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(15) Letter, dated the SOth July, 193S, from the Garden Silk Weaving 

Factory, Surat. 

I have groat pleasure to acknowledge your letter, dated the 27th June, 
in reply 1 beg to state that iny manager is nut here, so I am unable to 
fill up this iurm. 1 will send that form in this week which please note 
and oblige. 

In reply to your letter No. 041, dated the 27th June, 1938, I have 
to reply as under, on hehaU of the Garden Weaving Factory, Surat. 

1. (a) An unregistered firm. 

(h-d) Not necesaary. 

2. About 20,lXX) yds of cotton with art silk per month of 25 days. 


— 

Art Silk with 
Cotton. 

Spun Silk with 
Cotton. 

Spun Silk. 



Yds, 

Yds. 

Yds. 

3. 1933 

. « a 

Nil 

39,926i 

63,787 

1934 

. 

Nil 

21,909i 

43,7314 

1936 

• . * 

142,780 

44,150§ 

72,803 

193G 

. 

189,157i 

19,4224 

Nil 

4. At present wc are engaged in preparing only art 
mixed goods 95 per cent, and other goods 5 per cent. 

silk and cotton 

— 

Haw Silk. 

Art SUk. 

Spun Silk. 

Staple Fibre. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

5. 1933-04 

Nil 

4,000 

46,000 

Nil 

1934-35 

Nd 

8,000 

37,000 

400 

1935-30 

Nil 

10,000 

6,000 

550 

The duty of As. 14 per lb. of spun silk was levied 
1934 to 19^. All goods made iu J.vpan. In this year 
of spun silk was very little and the last year balance 

in the middle of 
the consumption 
was being used, 


no new material was brought. 

5. (n) We are mostly u.sing spun silk of Japan as far superior to the 
spun silk which was made to a very small extent in Bombay at the Chhoi 
and the Sassoon Silk Mills at Bombay. 

0. (a) Wo are not preparing cloth from raw silk, yet our estimate is 
that in one yard of raw silk cloth 27" width of Sateen made in Surat 
is about 8 to 10 tolas. 

(b) We don’t know. 

7. We don't get goods direct from foreign countries but make our 
purchases from Bombay hence wo cannot say anything about (a), (h), (c) and 
(d) for (e) and (/) nothing s|)ecial except the railway charge from Bombay 
to Surat. 

8 . About .50 per cent, of art silk and 50 per cent, of cotton in the 
sarces that wo manufacture. We do not manufacture any other sort for 
the present. 

9. Imported articles of .art mixture arc few bnt the price of the purely 
artificial silk cloth has gone very much down and hence we have to sell 
our goods nt a very very low margin, and we are suffering a great deal 
from the cheapness of the imported products. 

10. Our machinery is suitable onlv for spun silk, and cotton with art 
silk and not for purely law silk articles. 



11. We get the warps prepared finished, sized, and dressed, by piece 
workers, in the city, and for the process of weaving wo put the warp on 
the niarliine and weave the same and nil the after process of dyeing and 
finishing is carried on by hand process without the employment of any 
machine. 

12. Details cannot bo prepared so not supplied. 

!•'). We firmly believed that Japan sells goods in India at a very low 
an unremunerativo rate and that is the principal reason why the silk and 
art silk industry does not flourish in India, Japan sells artificial silk 
goods finished and dyod and well packed at about 1 anna to 1^ annas, 
per yard while the cost of material calculated at the c.i.f. price is about 
the same. Now it is a dilema how Japan can soil its art silk and silk 
products almost at the cost of raw material at c.i.f. Bombay price, i.e., 
without duty. 

It is nothing but dunfping, and that dumping has been carried out 
with tho help of the Government by the national organisation of that 
country. That matter is so very clear that if any body puts the cloth in 
a balance, he would be surjirised when he calculates the cost of raw 
material which is used in the eloth. 

This is the greatest obstacle in the way of the silk industry in India, 
and untill and unle.ss all the fahries containing reel silk or art silk 
be totally prevented from being imported in India. Silk industry cannot 
flourish this drastic remedy no regeneration of the Indian silk industry is 
ever possible. 

14. Tho number of operative in cur factory— 

19;n.34—105. 

19.14-.T'>—100. 

1935-36—90. 

15. Bombay and Calcut'-a- 

10. Nothing special. 

17. (al Nil. 

(h) L.ind—Rs. 15,000. 

(f) Building—Ils. 30,000. 

(d) Plant and machinery—Ils. 90,000. 

(e) Other assets—Rs. 10,000. 

18. (1) Building tho same, i.e., Rs. 30,000. 

(2) Plant and machinery—Rs. 1,00,000. 

19. This being a proprietary concern though depreciation account has 
been kept, nor auy reserve fund created. 

20-22. Nil. 

23. Tuffottas imported from foreign countries as a very great injurious 
effect on the handloom weaving industry because tuffettas supply a very 
cheap and attractive material for sarces and other garments for the lady 
dress. 

24. Yes, wo have no evidence hut tho fact remains the only remedy to 
stop. This is the total prohibition of any .silk or art silk fabrics importa¬ 
tion in India, from any owner or country. 


(16) Letter, dated the 3nd Augu-^t, 19.^S, from Rhree Larmi Sill: AfiJls 
Tiihn Fipe Ttoad, ])adnr, Jiundiiiy. 

Wo are in due receipt of your letter No. 641, dated the 27th Juno, 
and thank you for tho same. 

In reply we are enclosing herewith our replies and statements required 
by you. 
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Hoping to bo excused for the delay in replying. 

1. (o) Private unregistered firm. 

(b), (c) & {d) These questions do not apply to us. 

2. lOS rayon cloth manufacturing luuins with corresponding preparatory 
machinery and dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant for the manufacture of 
art silk goods, running single shift. 

3. Mill commenced working on 14th December, 1938, and the total out¬ 
put of artificial silk goods till June, 1938, has been as under; — 

Pieces--3,400. Yards—1,70,000. Lbs.—20,500. 


4. Artificial silk piece goods (Takas) of shirting variety, plain and fancy. 

5. (d) Artificial silk 22,0.')0 lbs. of foreign origin imported from Kiigland, 
Japan, Italy, Dutch countries. 

6 . la) & (h) We innnnfaclure artificial silk goods and as such cannot 
give any idea as to rofil silk. 


7. (To be answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

8 . ITO lbs. approximately. 

9. (To ho answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

10. Yes. 

11. (To bo answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

12. Soo annoxnres. Price realised As. 3-9 per yard. 

13. (To be answered by our Silk and .Artificial Silk Mills Assw.dation.) 

14. 160 bunds; Rs. 16,413-1-3 wages. We take unpaid apprentice to the 
tune of 6 per month. 

15 A 10. (To he answered by the Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association.) 

17. Rs. 1,50,000 inachiucry and plant. 

18. (To be answered by the Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

19. As wo have not completed one year of works, the account ii not 
yet published. 

20. Do not apply to us. 

21. No balance sheet is struck since our financial year is not completed, 

22. (a) 6,0(K): (b) Nil- (r) Rs. 4,81,500; (i/) O.IHX) .approximately. 

23 & 24. (To be answered by the Silk anil .Artificial Silk Mills Associt^ 
fiion.) 

Form I. 


Rb. a. p. 


1. Raw material. 

2. Mill labour. 

3. Power and fuel. 

4. Current repairing and maintenanco 
6 . Supervision and c.stablislnnent 

6 . Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, 

store, insurance, etc. 

7. Other items; interest, depreciation, etc. 


17,.500 0 0 
15,417 1 3 
1,246 10 4 
3,205 7 0 
4,760 0 0 

18,066 11 6 
14,80t) 0 0, 


Total 


74,990 1 I 
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FottM II .—Cost pci- yard of cloth. 





Ab. 

P. 

Raw material .... 



1 

8 

Mill labour. 



1 

5-42 

Bower and fuel .... 



0 

i-41 

Current repaa and inainlcniinco . 



0 

:V62 

Supervision ami establi.sliiiieiit 



0 

5 38 

Misrcllaueous .... 



1 

8-40 

Other items. 



1 

4'Cd 


Total 

7 

0 91 


(17) Letter, dated the 2nd fti ph mher, JU.if!, from the Buinhay Silk Mills, 
Limited, Colalni Itoad, liomhay So. o. 

We beg to euclose lierowiiti our replies to the questionnaire for manu- 
faeturers of silk and artificial silk goods. 

It will be evident from the facts and figures given by us in our replies 
that the real-silk weaving industry has sufiored more iluoi the sericultural 
industry since the time that the last Tarilf Hoard reported. Looking at 
the variation in the priec.s of impoit<'d raw silk and of imported silk 
piecegoods, it will he found tliat whenever there has been an increase in 
the price of imported raw silk, there has been no eoire.sponding increase in 
the price of imported silk piecegoods. For e.xample, while in the year 
1937 there w.as a rise of 50 per coiit. in the price ot imported raw silk 
over the previous year, the ri.se in the value of imported silk piecegoods 
■was only 14 per cent. Thus the silk munulacturers are put in the para 
doxical position of having to pay a higher price for the raw material 
without getting a corre.spondiug higher price for the manufactured goods. 
During all the years since 1934 that has boon the unfortunate position 
of tho silk weaving industry. 

If the Board find that the Indian sericultural industry does stand 
in need at present of further protection and therefore the import duties 
on raw silk have to be increased, then the silk weaving industry must 
imsist on a compensating increase in the import duties on the silk piecegoods. 
By compensating increase wc mean that if the duty increased on raw 
silk is specific, and if for example the increase made is lie. 1 per lb., 
then the increase in the specific duty of silk piecegoods must bo increased 
by at least Rs. 1-8 per lb. ; because one pound of raw silk can give only 
about 11 ounces of cloth. Therefore an increase of Re. 1 per lb. of raw 
silk ultimatel.v means un increase of Re. 1 on 11 ounces of cloth. Therefore 
it would be equal to Us. 1-8 )ier lb. 

Our submission therefore is that in order to give proper and lasting 
protection to the sericultural industry, the best way is to give more than 
enough protection to the silk weaving industry so that the sericultural 
industry may find a regular market and .at tho same lime sufficient 
encouragement may bo given to tlie development of silk weaving industry. 
Unless this is done, any protection granted to the sericultural industry 
will do more harm than good b(>cause if the weaving industry cannot .survive, 
the sericultural industry must necea.sarily faco extinction. We regret 
to find that among the witnesses examined by the Tariff Board in Bomhay, 
there has not been a single representative of tho .silk weaving industry. 
(We would therefor© urge ujion the Board the necessity of havingf tho 
position of the silk weaving industry properly understood and discussed 
tefore arriving at any eonclusion. 

We shall be glad to submit any further information that tho Bo.ard 
may require and .scud oUr representative for oral evidence at any time 
the Board may require. 
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Enclosure. 

Eeplies to the questionnaire issued hy the Tariff Board for silk and 
artificial silk goods manufacturers. 

1. Our concern is u proprietary firm and all the partners in the firm 
are Indians. The management and the staff as well us the workers are 
all Indian and therefore our concern can claim to be an entirely Indian 
concern. 

2. Originally our mill is equipped for the manufacture of real silk 
fabrics and ever since we started in IQfiS!, we were using exclusively Kashmere 
raw silk for i years until the year 1936. But because of various reasons 
with which we shall deal later on, wo had to give up ffrsl, the exclusive 
use of Kashmere silk and take to the use of Japanese and Chinese raw 
silk and later on al.so to the use of artificial silk. 

Our equipment is such that we can u.se : — 

(i) Raw silk either Indian or foreign. 

(ii) Spun silk. 

(iii) Artificial silk. 

(iv) Staple fibre yarn, either simultaneously or separately for the 

manufacture of our fabrics without having to make any material 
changes in the equipment. 


3. The following figures indicate the actual output of fabrics in our 
mills for all the years since 1033: — 


193.3-34 

1934-3S 1 

1935-38 

1930-37 

Yds. 

Value. 

Yda. 

Value. 

Yds. 

Value. 

Yds. 

Value. 




Re. 


Rs. 


Rs. 



35,939 

76,770 

23,039 

41,479 

46,368 

01,513 


4. The following are the chief cla.ssos of goods manufactured in our 
mills until the year 1937 : — 

Per cent, of the 
total output. 


Pure silk georgette.60 

Pure silk crepe-de-chine.25 

Pure silk Satin ........ 6 

Pure silk Plain.6 

Other varieties.6 


But since the year 1937, wo had to change over to the manufacture of 
artificial silk goods and for the last one year we are exclusively manufacturing 
Artificial Silk Oeorgette. The following table shows our consumption of 
raw material since the year 193.3: — 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1036-37 

lbs. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value. 

Pure Silk 

Art Silk • 

3,433 

Re. 

21,680 

2,873 

Ra. 

21,808 

1,850 

Rs. 

14,250 

! 

4,000 

1,800 

Rs. 

23,1.30 

1,800 
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Aa we have already mentioned above, up to the year 1935-36 wo were 
Oaing entirely Kashniero raw silk. In the year 1936-37 we were using mostly 
Japanese raw silk and some artifieial silk. While in the year 1937-38 we 
have been using artificial silk yarn manufactured in England, Italy, Japan 
and Belgium. The proportion of Japanese artificial silk yarn us^ by us 
is very small because tbe quality of Japanese artificial silk yarn is not 
so good as that of English and continental manufactures. 

(b) We had to give up the u.se of Kashmere raw silk and take to 
Japanese raw silk fur the following reasons: — 

(1) Comparatively much higher price of Kashmere raw silk as compared 

to that of Japanese without our being able to get a compen¬ 
sating increase in the price of fabrics manufactured out of 
such Kashmere silk. In short, as no preference or protection 
is given to our fabrics against Japanese imports, we were 
obliged to economise by using the cheapest raw material 
available. 

(2) The unavailability of regular supplies of white Kashmere silk 

which is essential to get the required whiteness in such superior 
classes of goods as we were manufacturing. 

(3) Absence of any regular dealers or stockists or Kashmere raw silk 

in Bombay. At the same time the Kashmere Government do 
not supply us directly and regularly at a reasonable price and 
very often directs us to various merchants who may have 
purchased large quantities at a time. 

Even to-day if we are assured of regular supply of Kashmere raw silk 
in the required quantity at a price that would compete with Japanese and 
at the same time if u'« are afsured of a protected nuirket for our fabrict, 
in India we would even now be willing to revert to the manufacture of 
fabrics out of Kashmere raw silk. 

6 . (a) The quantity of raw material required per yard of cloth depends 
upon the quality and type of cloth to be turned out. But taking as an 
example 12 Momme Georgette tbe quantity of raw silk required per yard 
of finished material is 0^ tolas. 

(b) As we do not manufacture the mixtures, we are not able to give 
any idea. 

7. As we are mostly buying our raw material from the stockists or 
importers in the Bombay market, we do not know what is the f.o.b. price, 
but we give below the price per lb. of the raw material used by us delivered 
«z-godown, Bombay: — 

Price of raw eilk per Ih. 



Japan. 

Canton. 

Kashmere. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1933-34 . 

6 0 

5 0 

7 8 to 

6 12 Artificial Silk per lb. 

19.34-35 . 

6 8 

6 4 

7 0 „ 

5 4 150 denier-As. 11. 

1935-36 . 

6 0 

6 0 

7 8 „ 

6 8 

1936-37 . 

6 10 

CO 

6 8 „ 

6 0 


8 . In the ra.se of particular artificial silk fabrics which we manufacture 
there is practically no difference between the weight of the raw material 
required and the weight of the finished article. This means that per every 
lb. of finished material, we require one full lb. of the raw material, viz., 
artificial .silk yam and on top of that we are to calculate 1 oz. more, 
in the cost of the raw material because of the quantity wasted in the 
procoas from winding up to weaving, which means that nctuallv 17 ounces 
of artificial silk yarn are required for every 1 lb. of the finished fabric. 
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In the case of real silk however, we have to ralculate the loss in weight 
of the raw material L-ansod during the jirocess of dogumming. The following 
table gives tlio approximate loss percentage caused in the process of 
deguniining: — 

Japan white. Japan yellow. Kushmeru white. Kashmere yellow. 

Per cent. Per ceur. for uem. Per vent. 

22 24 26 30 Lotus. 

Kashmere Yellow Inferior. Shanghai. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

33 26 

It will therefore be seen that depending upon the raw material used, 
anything from 20 to 22 ounces of raw silk has to be used to give a liiiishcd 
pure silk fabric weighing 1 lb. 

In calculating the value of Kashmere raw silk ns compared to superior 
Japan white we have to take into cou-sideration the variation in the losa 
in weight caused in the process of dcgumining. In other words the weaver 
or the weaving mill would he prepared to pay a higher price lor Japanese 
raw silk (white) than lor Kashmere yellow silk for the above mentioned 
reasons. This point deserves the speci.al attention of the Board in fonuing 
any idea about the competitive prH« of imported silk. 

9. The prtces of our huished goods have got to compare at present 

favourably with those of imported article because unless we arc able to sell 
at a price somewhat lower than that of similar impoiled article, it would 
be impossible for us to sell a single i>iet'o in the market. This does not 
moan however that we are in a position to .sell our products at a price 

lower than that of the imported one. On the contrary wc are definitely 

incurring a loss on the sales of our fabrics at present. But as the only 

alternative before us is to stop manulactiiring, we have got to soli at a 

lower price. 

10. Our machinery is suitable for the manufacture of fabrics from 
iniportoii as well as tlio Indian raw silk. 

IX. Process of manufacture— 

(1) Raw materials received in hanks to be opened out. 

(2) Winding on to spools. 

(3) Doubling. 

(4) Twisting or throwing. 

(.5) Rewinding. 

((i) Warping. 

(7) Reaming. 

(8) Drawing-in. 

(9) Weaving. 

(10) Degumming. 

(11) Bleaching. 

(12) Dyeing. 

(13) Finishing. 

(14) Folding. 

(15) Packing. 

In the rase of artificial silk, however, the process of degnmming is 
to be eliminated. 

12. Instead of filling in forms I and TI we are sending a separate 
statement showing the cost and price realised per yard. 

13. Wc have very good reasons to believe that the prices at which silk 
goods imported from .Tapan arc sold in the Tndinn market are definitely 
unremunerative and constitute plain and simple dumping. The statement 
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of o«r cost of production f;iren along with this memorandum clearly indi. 
catcij our cost of production. It will be found that our cost of production 
per piece of 12 inoimne is actually higher than the price nt which Japanese 
12 momme Georgette is being sold in the Bombay market, namely Us, 3-12 
per momme less 4i per cent, discount bringing the nett price per piece 
to Us. 35-13. Tt may however he argued that our cost of production may 
be higher because of some economic reason. But in any industry in our 
country, given the present conditions of labour, the only item which can 
raise the cost of production unduly is the overhe.sd cost. Now, even if 
our overhead cost is reduced by 25 per cent., it will be seen that still our 
cost of production comes to Us. 41-13-0 which would mean a loss to the 
manufacturer when sold at the same price as the Japanese stuff. 

Over and above this obviously low and unremuneralivo price, when 
compared with o\ir cost of produidion, we can cite as valid reasons the 
general and salient economic leatiires of Japanese trade and industry. 
These factors detailed below enable Japan to dump her products in all the 
markets of the world at prices which defy any competition. These factors 
and features are : — 

(1) A depreciated currency which has been kept depreciated for years 

on end. 

(2) Very cheap labour, working without regard to .all the international 

labour conventions. 

(3) State aid. 

t4) T.ow freight ohargos. 

Tn the memorandum that we submitted to the Tariff Bo.srd nt the time 
of the last enquiry we had stated “ The danger which depreciated e.s'change 
cunstitutes is always first evident in the fall in the price and tlie fall 
in tlie price stimulated the imports by increasing the demand This 
statement lias been borne out by the increasing keenness of the eompetition 
and the falling prices with which Jannnese products are nssniling the Indian 
markets in npitf <if the increase, in the duties. Although there has been no 
pbcnomenal ri'e in the quantitv or value of tho imports of silk goods from 
Japan, the comi etilinu is all the same keen. The reasons for this present 
par.iHoX are that there has heen an all round shrinkage in the volume of 
world trade, and therefore the volume of Jnpuru’sp silk goods imported 
into India has naturally not show'ii any phenomenal rise. But the main 
point is th.at considering the [ircseiit economic st.ato of the world trade in 
general and India's trade in particular, the very continuance of Japanese 
imports at the present level constitutes a danger to the Indian silk industry. 

Secondly, the values of Japanese imports do not show a hig rise for 
the othei- simple reason that the e.i.f. prices of Japanese imports have been 
reduced ennsiderably. For example, in 19.3.3-.34 the average value per yard 
of real silk piccegoods imported from .T.apan was R.s. ()'43 per yard, the 
same value in 11)35-36 was Rs. 0-.33 per yard, n fall in value of more than 
23 per cent. 

Filially, it is also interesting to note that the variation in the e.i.f. 
value per lb. of Japano.se raw silk and tho e.i.f. value of Japanese silk 
goods per yard has been disproportionate, as will be evident from the 


following figures; 

Average value of 

Variation 

Aver.ige value 

Variation % 


raw .silk imports 

over 

of silk goods im¬ 

over previous 


per lb. 

previous year 

ports per yd. 

year. 


Rs. A. 

Per cent. 

A. P. 

Per cent. 

19.33-34 

2 n 


6 7 


ll).3l-.3.5 

2 12 

-t-1-3 

5 6 

-17 

193.5-36 

2 8 

- in 

5 7 

-(-1-5 

19.36-37 

8 12 

-h50 

6 H 

+ 14 
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14. Th« labour force employed by us since 1938 is shown below: — 


1932-33 





No. of hands em¬ 
ployed (pet day). 

35 

Annual wage* 
biU. 

Rs. 

8,132 

1933-34 





40 

10,722 

1934-35 





45 

14,317 

1935-36 





46 

12,221 

1936-37 





60 

12,946 


We employ only Indian labour and staff. We take up raw hands and 
they are trained Krudually within a period ranging from one week to four 
weeks. The apprentice is first given manual work requiring no skill and 
is gradually taken to other types of work requiring more and more skill 
until he becomes a regular weaver. 

15. As far as our industry is concerned, foreign competition which 
means Japanese only is keenest in the real silk piecegoods markets all 
over India. But in Kathiawar particularly the competition is such that we 
find it impossible for us to sell a single piece of our fabrics because the 
price.s of Japanese silk there are redicwlously low when compared to the 
prices ruling in the Bombay market. 

10 . We have no instances before us as far as our goods are concerned 
to support tho contention that our products are in a disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion compared with similar imported products as regards freight. 

17. Block value of our property as at 31st October, 1937 : — 

(a) lieases and concessions— Nil. 

(b) Lands—Rented. 

(c) Buildings—Rented. 

(d) plant and machinery—Rs. 40,000. 

(e) Other assets—Rs. 40,000. 

18. The present day cost of a similar plant ns our fitted up in the same 
way would be Rs. 5.5,000 to-day for plant and machinery only. 

19. (o) Amounts written off since 1332— 


1933-34 





Rs. 

3.400 

1934-35 

• • * 

, 



3,300 

1935-30 

. . • 



, 

3,200 

1936-37 

. • 

• . 

* 

a 

8,100 


(b) Nil. 

20 it 21. Ours being a proprietary concern, these points do not .•rrise. 

22. (fi) Interest on the whole capital (given by our partner as a loan) 
since 1932 to date—Rs. 14,000. 

(b) Depreciation about Ks. 1.3,000 for 4 years. 

(c) & (d) Nil. 

23. We do not think that mill products can in any way bo injurious 
to tho interests of the handloora weavers because in the first place mill 
products and hancTIoom products are each of a different class. Secondly, 
handloom weavers mostly working on some merchant’s account or even 
when working on his own account, has not to pay any wages or other 
charges to outsiders and whatever he gets for his labour is his profit. 
Our own experience is that handloom products even when of the same class 
as the mill products are and can easily bo sold at cheaper prices. 

Handlooms have been in existence in India since ages and although 
tho mill industry has been established in India for more than 50 years, 
handlooms have been going on all the same. We believe that if at any 
ti'ue. tho handloom industry has to ^aoe extinction it will not he because 
of mill ''ompetition but it will he hccnu.se of .Japanese competition. 
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24. That smuggling has been going on has often been stated by Silk 
Merchants’ Association ot Bombay. Also the seiaure of smuggled goods 
at various customs lines proves this beyond doubt. 

Now, when it is a fact that smuggling has been going on, it goes 
without saying that smuggled goods must adversely affect genuine import 
business by the sale of smuggled goods at prices very much below the cost 
of regular duty-paid goods. 

As we have stated above, the Indian silk manufacturers find it impossible 
to compete with the regularly and legally imported goods. Therefore the 
smuggled goods which sell at a price far below that of the legally imported 
goods, must needs injure the Indian Silk Industry. 


Fouub. _I Jt II.—Statement of the cost of production of a 12-iIomme Heal 

Silk Georgette piece. 


Cost of raw material per yard of 12 Momme 
Georgette 
Cost of wages 

Cost of power for transmission 
Cos of stores and chemicals 
Cost of rent and taxes 
Cost of coal for process steam 
-Cost of insurance 
General charges 
Selling charges 

Total 


Ha. 

0-88 

0-44 

0-07 

012 

005 

003 

001 

007 

0-10 

177 per yard. 
x25 

44-25 per piece. 


(18) Letter, dated 'he 39th Octoher, 19S8, from Mes-^rs. Hansriij Sons, 
VroprieloTS, the Homhay Silk Mills, Bombay. 


We beg to send you herewith complete notes giving full details on all 
the points which wore raised during the course of our oral evidence. 

We have particularly given all tho calculations regarding the difference 
resulting from the variations in the loss percentage in degumming of 
Japanese and Kashmir silks. It will be found from tho figures given by 
UR on page 3 of the enclosed notes that although the price of Japanese 
and of Kashmir silks may he the same, the Japanese silk will be able to 
compete indirectly with the Kashmir silk because of the smaller loss percent¬ 
age in degumming of Japane.se silk. A difference of alwut 9 annas per lb. 
will be found as a result of this variation in the loss in degumming which 
means that to the weaver it is cheaper to use Japanese silk than to use 
Kashmir silk although both Kashmir and Japanese silks may be selling 
in the market at the same price. This point may particularly be given 
consideration in arriving at any conclusion regarding the competition 
between Japanese and indigenous silks. 

We have also dealt in detail with the question of the difference in the 
cost per lb. of finished material resulting from a hypothetical increase in 
import duty on raw silk by He. 1 per lb. All these figures and details 
are given on pages 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

We have also given on page 8 tho figures for the depreciation and 
interest charges which have not been included in the (^t of production 
given by us on page 6 of the written memorandum submitted by us to the 
Board. The figures for managing agency commission have not been given 
hv us because ours is n proprietary concern and therefore, wo do not 
charge any amount on that account. 
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We hope all the information required by the Board has now been 
submitted by u.s. If, however, any further information or details are 
required we are at your disposal and shall be glad to supply the same 
at any time. 

Notes for Tariff Board. 

Wo beg to give below all tho partieuhirs and details regardiug the 
points raised during the course of our oral evidence before the Board in 
Bombay on the 29th September, 1938. 

We have not yet been able to get the figures of tho variations in 
Japanese exchange rate. Wo, therefore, have not dealt with that question 
in those notes. However, we hope to be able to get all the figures regard¬ 
iug the exchange rates within one week and we, shall send our notes to 
the Board within a week or so. 

2. Yards per pound. 





Georgette. 

Crepe. 

Satin. 

Plain silk. 

6 

Mom me 


1C 

16 

16 

16 

8 

Mom me 


. 13i 

181 

13i 

181 

10 

Mom me 


101 

101 

101 

101 

12 

Mommo 


8 i 

8 i 

8 * 

8 i 

14 

Mouime 


7i 

7i 

7i 

7i 


Compensnior)/ ditties. 

During our oral evidence, we stressed tlie importance of arriving at the 
correct figures of the extra or compensatory prote<'tion which it would 
be necessary to give to the silk weaving industry to make up for the 
higher price rosidtlng from any increase in the import duties on raw silk 
which the Board may find justifiable to recommend to Government. 

We give below the figures of the relation between one pound of raw 
silk and one pound of fini.sliod silk cloth reduced to rupees, annas and 
pie.s. In the first place wc would like to make it clear that the relation 
between the quantity of raw material required to produce one pound 
of finished cloth depends upon the amount of loss in the process of degum- 
miug. Wo have staled on page 2 of our written reply that while .lapaiiese 
white silk loses only 22 per cent, in degumming, Kashmir yellow silk 
of tho best quality loses at least 30 per cent, in degumming. Therefore, 
the quantity of Kashmir silk required to produce one pound finished cloth 
will be more than if Japanese raw silk was used. Reduced to rupees, 
annas and pies wo arrive at the following figures. 


Quantity of raw silk required to produce, one pound of finished doth. 


Yellow Kashmir silk required. 
Quantity. Value. 

1 lb. 6'8 oz, @ Rs. .5 12 0 
per lb. 

Rs. 8 3 0 

Losa in degumining ; 30% 


Yellow Japanese silk required. 
Quantity. Value. 

1 lb. b'3 oz. @ Rs. 5 12 0 
per lb. ^ 
Rs. 7 10 8 
Lor.s in degumming : 25% 


In the above figures the price of Japanese silk has been taken at Rs. 5-12 
per lb., while price of the Kashmir also has been taken at Rs. .5-12 per lb. 
delivered eavgodown in Bombay duty paid. These price-s represent the 
average of the prices ruling during last six months. 

It will be found that apart from the fact that the average price of 
Japanese raw silk is lower than that of Kashmir silk, the difference in 
loss percentage in degumming alone enables .Tapan to compete more keenlv 
■with indigenous Kashmir silk. We have given those figure,? in order that 
the Board may be in a position to judge the competitive force of the 
imported raw silk as against the indigenous silk. These figures will also 
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help the Board in forming a correct appreciation of the extent to which 
an increase in duty on raw silk will necessiiate a counter-weighing incre^e 
in the duty on iinportcd silk fabrics. Wc, therefore, again enclose herewith 
the figures of the cost of production of three typos ol silk clotili namely 
Georgette, C'rope and plain silk. But calculating the cost of the raw material 
at the current price of Rs. 6-8 per lb. of Japanese silk and another set 
of figures oi the cost of produ<;tion of clotli basing the cost ol material on 
an increased value of raw material resulting from a hypothotical increase 
in the specific import duties on raw silk by Ro. 1 per lb. 

We are giving below the cost of production of three different types of 
silk fabrics, viz,, 12 Momme Georgette, 14 Moiiime Crepo and 10 Mommo 
plain silk fabrics. In calculating the cost of the raw material, we have 
taken the c.i.f. price of Japanese raw silk as a basis; in the first set of 
these figures, we have taken the c.i.f. price of Japanese raw silk as a basis; 
in the first set of these figures, we havo ultimately added the amount 
of the duty paid on the raw material, at the present level of duties; in 
the second set of figures we havo ultimately added the hypothetical amount 
of the duty which would be payable if an increase of Re. 1 per lb. in 
the .specific duly or of 26 per cent, in the ad valortvi duty were to be 
made. We have also given figures of the cost per lb. as well as per piece 
of tlie finished material. 

First set. Second set. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price viz.. The basis is the c.i.f. price of 
R.s. 3-12 per lb. when price R». 3-12 per lb. of Japanese 

ej'-godown in Bombay, duty white silk D grade. New crop, 

paid, is Rs. 5-8 per lb. of Japa¬ 
nese white D grade. New crop. 

12 Momme Georgette. 32 Mommo Georgette. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of the r.aw mate¬ 




Cost of the raw mate¬ 




rial without duty 




rial without duty 




(4 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

15 

0 

0 

(4 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

15 

0 

0 

Labour charges 

11 

0 

0 

Labour charges 

11 

0 

0 

Power charges 

1 

12 

0 

Power charges 

1 

12 

0 

Stores and cliemicals 

3 

0 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

3 

0 

0 

Rents and taxes 

1 

4 

0 

Rcnt.s and taxe.s 

1 

4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 

12 

0 

Coal for proecas steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 

4 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 

4 

0 

General charges—cleri¬ 




General cliarges—cleri¬ 




cal and supervi.sory 




cal and supervi.sory 




staff 

1 

12 

0 

st.aff 

1 

12 

0 

Selling charges 

2 

8 

0 

Selling charges 

2 

8 

0 

Total 

37 

4 

0 

Total 

37 

4 

0 

Amount of duty on raw 




Amount of duty at 25 




materi.al at 26 per 




per cent.As. 14-t 




cent. + As. 14 per lb. 

7 

0 

0 

Ue. 1 or 25 per cent. 

11 

0 

0 

Total 

44 

4 

0 

Total 

48 

4 

0 


The finished piece of 12 momme georgette would weigh 2 lbs. 13 oz. 
Tlicrefore, at the exi.sfiiig rate of duty the addition in the cost of the 
finished fabric, per lb. comes about lo R-s. 2-8, while the usual duty on 
raw silk per Ih. is Bs. 1-10, as shown in first set of the figures of cost 
of production. 

Regarding the second set of the figures of tho cost of production it will 
be found that the total increase in cost per piece as a result of tho increase 
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ia the import duty of Re. 1 per lb. comes to Rs. 4. As mentioned above 
the weight of the finished piece is 2 lbs. and 13 oz., therefore, the increase 
in the cost per lb. of the finished material comes to about Rs. 1-8. (The 
actual increase as a direct result of the increased duty would be Rs. 1-7, 
and other incidental increase as a result of the increased duty may be 
conservatively estimated at As. 1 per lb. bringing the total increased cost 
to Rs. 1-8 per lb. of finished material) while the actual increase in the 
duty has been only Re. 1 per lb. of the raw silk. 

The above mentioned figures prove beyond doubt that the compensatory 
duty required to be imposed on imports of silk piecegoods to cover the 
increased cost resulting from any increase in the duty on raw silk should 
be SO per cent, more than the actual duty on raw silk. In our letter, 
dated the 2nd September, 1938, and addressed to the Secretary of the 
Board, we had mentioned on page 2 that if the duty on raw silk is 
increased by Re. 1 per lb. the compensatory duty on silk fabrics should 
be increased hy Rs. 1-8 per lb. That statement of ours is now supported 
by figures quoted above. 

We are also giving below the figures of cost of production of Crepe-de¬ 
chine 14 Momme and of plain silk 10 Momme on the same basis as tbe 
figures given above for Georgette 12 Momme. 

First set. Second set. 


14 Momme Crepe. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, viz., 
Rs. 3-12 per lb. when price 
cr-godown in Bombay, duty 
paid, is lls. 5-8 per lb. of 
Japanese white D grade, New 
crop. 

14 Momme Crepe. 

Rs. A. p. 

Cost of the raw mate¬ 
rial without duty 
(4-75 Ihs. at Rs. 3-12 
per lb) . . . 17 13 0 

Labour charges 12 13 0 

Power charges .200 

Stores and chemicals 3 4 0 
Renta and taxes . .14 0 

Coal for process steam 0 12 0 
Insurance charges .040 
General charges—cleri¬ 
cal and supervisory 
staff . . . 1 14 0 

Selling charges . . 2 12 0 

42 8 0 

Amount of duly on raw 
material at 26 per 
cent.-f-As. 14 per lb. 11 0 10 

Total . 54 1 10 


14 Momme Crepe. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price of 
Rs. d>12 per lb. of Japanese 
white silk D grade. New crop. 


14 Momme Crepe. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Cost of the raw mate¬ 
rial without duty 

(4-75 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

17 13 

0 

J,abour charges 

12 13 

0 

Power charges 

2 0 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

3 4 

0 

Rents and taxes . 

1 4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 4 

0 

General charges—cleri¬ 
cal and supervisory 

staff 

1 14 

0 

Selling charges 

2 12 

0 


42 8 

0 

Amount of duty at 25 
per cent, + As. 14 

per lb. -t Re. 1 per lb. 

16 6 10 


Total . 58 18 10 


As a result of hypothetical increase in the duty on raw silk of Re. 1 
per lb. the increase in the coat per piece amounts to Rs. 4-12 because fho 
amount of raw material required is 4 lbs. 12 ozs. but the weight of the 
finished piece will be .3 lbs. 6 ozs. Therefore, the increase in the cost of 
finished material per lb. will be also Rs. 1-8 per lb. including other inei- 



dental increases in the cost (though the actual increase in the cost of 
finished material per lb. will be Us. 1-7). 


First set, 

10 Momme plain silk. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, viz., 
Rs. 3-12 per lb. when price 
ex-godowii in Bombay, duty 
paid, is Us. 5-8 per lb. of J(ipa- 
nese white D grade, New crop. 


Second set. 

10 Momme plain silk. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, viz.. 
Us. 3-12 por Ih. of Japanese 
white silk D grade. New crop. 


10 Momme plain silk. 



10 Mommo plain 

silk. 


Cost of tho raw mate¬ 




Cost of the raw mate¬ 



rial without duty 




rial without duty 



(3 lbs. 6 ozs. at 




(3 lbs. G ozs. at 




Rs 

. A. 

P. 


Us. A. 

p. 

Rs. 3-12 per lb.) 

12 

10 

6 

Us. 3-12 por lb.) . 

12 10 

6 

Labour charges 

9 

8 

0 

Labour ehargos 

9 8 

0 

Power charges 

1 

10 

0 

Power charges 

1 10 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

2 

12 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

2 12 

0 

Rents and taxes 

1 

4 

0 

Rents and taxes 

1 4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 

4 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 4 

0 

General charges—cleri¬ 




General charges—cleri- 



cal and suporvi.sory 




cal and supervisory 



staff 

1 

12 

0 

staff 

1 12 

0 

Selling charges 

2 

4 

0 

Selling charges 

2 4 

0 

Total 

32 

12 

6 

Total 

32 12 

6 

Amount of duty on raw 




jimount of duty at 25 



material at 25 per 




per cent. 1 As. 14-f- 



cent.-(-As. 14 per lb. 

6 

1 10§ 

Ue. 1 per Ib. . . 

9 7 10* 

IViUl 

38 14 

4| 

Total 

42 4 

4* 


The increase in tho coat of this piece as a result of hypothetical increase 
in the duty of Ue. 1 per Ib. wilt amount to Us. 3-0 per piece because 
3 Ilw. 6 ozs. of raw material are required but the increase in tho cost of 
finished material per lb. ns a result of such a hypothetical inercose will 
be Us. 1-8 por lb. including the incidental increases (though the actual 
increase per Ib. of finished material will be Us. 1-7) because tho increased 
cost of Us. 3-6 will bo borne by 2 lbs. 6 ozs. of finished material. 


Figures for raw silk consumption, production and wages for the year 

in.V-.t8 for OUT mills. 

Raw material consumed. 

Art silk 9,037 Ihs. valued at Us. 1,024. 

Real silk 481 lbs. valued at Rs. 2,910. 

Production 66,332 yards valued at Us. 41,406. 

Wages paid Rs. 10,800. 

Figures for depreciation and interest charges. 

Us. A. 

Deorecintion charge per piece of 12 Momme 

Georgette.o 10 

Interest charges per piece of 12 Momme Georgette 2 5 

G5 
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no) Letter No. ilolcd the .',th June, Jfl.W, jrora the Bengai Bilh 

Mill.s Cl)., Ltd., I.j, Arif] Ituiid, Cltidiinga, Calcutta, 

tn reply to your ciri ular lettor, dutwl the 21lli May we hog to say that 
ours is a spinning, Llirowing and weaving factory and not u lilatiirc. 

We take this opportunity to remark that we hope the Tariff Board will 
consider the ipiestion of raising the duty on twistdl yarn (silk yarn). The 
duty on twisted yarn should ho levied on the same principle as on raw 
silk, i.c., on the actual weight and not iid rnUirciii. 

Wo feel sure other mill owners must have brought this point to your 
notice and it we can he of any assistance we are at your service. 


(201 Leller, dufi'd the tHh ;Vori'//ito r, /.O-Vy, from Vrnvuti Te-xtde Mills, 
T,iiiiitcit, Bhnrot llliiiiciiii, Chitfiiriuijaii Are.rii/c Cedcutta. 

J am in receipt of .a set of ‘ Qnestioiinairc for silk and Artificial silk 
ptoods tminul.nctures ’ and am o.vtreniely .sorry that Ihrse ipiestions aro solely 
with the e\<'ej)tioti of ont^ er two men tor business concerns who have 
already started inanufactiiro. 

We lor ourselves hail regi.stercd this Company on tho 24th day of April, 
iyd(), and have received eommenrement lertificato on tho (>tli July, 19115 
and since tlien have sold idi.'ires wortli IT.. 1,70.1190. For the manufacture 
of Oeorgetto, CTeoc, etc., out of ,\rfifieial Silk Varn wo liuvo purchased 
mai'liinei'ics worth 11s. .b'hiMKi treiii the .Nissh.; Co., Japan. Wo have also 
acquired lift.v highas of land at i'aiiilmti, 24-l’arganas. Tho construction 
of our factory, etc., has been started anti wo hope to hegiii our manufactur¬ 
ing operation within five or -i.x mouths to come. 

Since wc have not started production 1 am not in .a position to answer 
tho questions relating to produetion cost, etc., what I can best do, is to 
put down our estimated costs and this I have done to iho best of luy ability 
as will !«' foiiiul from the appended siicct of atiswers. 

Ansu'crs to the ‘ {linsfioiiniiiir ’ mj/irding Artifiriul ,‘iilk. 

1. (a) Puhlic llegistored Company. 

(h) In India and the ra[)ital is in Itnppe. 

(c) .All the Phan; liolders arc Indian with tho eycci>tlon of two. 

(d) All tlio Directors are Indian. 

2. Tho construction of the IMill Buildings, etc., is .going on .and wo have 
not started production yet and will manufacture out of Artificial Silk Yarn. 

4. We will produce Oeorgettc, Crepe, etc. 

6 . (a) Ariifici.il Silk yarn that we will use is of foreign origin, as 
those of Japan, Italy, England, etc. 

(h) We will hav(' to Use foreign yarn as artificial silk yarn is nob 
manufactured in Didia. 

6. (a) 'I'lie (|iiantli;, of artificial silk required per yard of cloth has been 
estimated to he 2/11 to A/.l oz. 

8. The wastage of yarn is estimated to he 6 per c« :'.t. to 10 per cent, 
during inaniitacture. 

11. From Hank Witiding--!8pooling, Twisting, Warping, Sizing, Drawing 
in, Weaving, Dyeing,, llleaehing, Finishing, etc. 

17. When wo will slm-t maniifaetiiro the block value as per estimate 
will amount to Ks. 1,2.1,000 and wo hope to start production in five or 
si.v months to come. 
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(21) Replies to Questionnaire for Silk and Artificial Silk Goods Manufae- 

tiirer.i, raeived from, Messrs. F. R. Tkinimappa and Suns, Uharmavara/m, 

Anantapur District. 

1. Private unreijistored concern. 

2. Wo have about 40 iiandlooraa. Wo manufacturo pure silk saris. 

3. We are mauiifacturiiiK about COO saris in a year since 1933. 

4. Wa aro maaiufacturijn; only, pure silk saries. 

5. (o) About 1,400 lbs. of raw silk in a year since 1933. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

W o use Mysore State silk and about 5 per cent., Japan silk. 

(b) With rcp.ard to evenness foreign silk is preferred: but colour of 
Mysore silk will bo more shining and if Mysore silk is even and sold at 
tlio same rate, it will be preferred. 

6. (b) We have no knowledge of mixtures. 

7. A.s wo are not direct importers we do not know anything about this. 
We purcha.so sometimes twisted Jup.an silk in Bangalore. 

8. 52 tola.s raw silk will bo required for 1 lb. llnisbed goods. 

9. Onr saris will find no comparison in imported goods; but local mill 
saris compote us. 

10. Wo have no maehinory. 

11. We have only hand loom manufacturing. 

14. Tlio emidoyers give silk to the workers on contract basis, i.e., a 
fixed .Mini a ill be gii eii ii ono weaves a sari. Duration of weaving depouds 
on euiiacity. 

15. In Ing cities. 

1C. We bavo got grievanco.s on native mill-made saris. 

17. We are not having any mill. 

19. Nothing. 

20. It does not apply to us. 

22. Does not arise. 

23. Yes. Tulfetas liy the mills are injurious. There should be some 
restriction for mill manufacturing. 

24. Ileally where there is sinnggling the cost becomes loss. The fieoplo 
would naturally bo attracted to that. 

Farms I am,d II. 

We are not having mill. 


(22) Letter No. I. A. Cti {aillOOGS, dated the, 0th August, lOdfi, from the 
Director of Industries, Jlomhny. 

I have the honour to enclose herein in original the letter No. K857/.38, 
dated tbo 21th Julv, 10.'18, from kfos.srs. Tho Bengal Simla Silk ami 
Tn ssore Mfg. Co., Surat, addressed to you and the members of the Tariff 
Board, for your lavourablo eomsideration. 


Letter No. J7,S’o7/.W, dated fhr Surat, 2Hh July, f.'/fV, from the Renyal 
Simla. Silk and Tus.sare Mfy., Co. 

During your recent visit to our Factory, we were directed to show bow 
tbo imported Silk Fabrii -, ■uib .as inannfactnrcd by ns, come in competition 
with us. Accordingly, we are ouclasing herewith a statement, to show a 

65 A 
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typical example in Boskey, together with the samples of both the products— 
ours as well as imported one. 

The imported quality is made in Japan, and it is being sold in the 
Bombay market at Ra. 37, less 4 per cent, trade discount for a piece of 
29 inches x 60 yards. We have to deduct about 3 per cent, more for 
Merchant’s profit, etc., and hence tho net price would bo Rs. 34-6 for 50 
yards, that is As. 11 per yard. 

The cost price of similar product made here, works out to bo As. 14-6 
por yard, as shown in tho enclosed statement. Although the quality 
manufactured here, is not upto that high level, as the ono imported from 
Japan, its cost comes to As. 3-6 more per yard than that of tho imported 
one. 

Assuming As. 14 Sur-Tax, which is now charged on imported Spun Silk, 
be removed, tho co.st price of local-made Boskey would coino to As. 12-9 
per yard as under;— 

Rs. A. p. 

Cost of 29 inches x 30 yards Boskey, as per 

cn<'loscd statement . 27 3 0 

Lcs.i—the difference at As. 14 per lb., on 3J 
lbs. of Spun silk used in the manufacture of 
the said piece .3 4 6 

Total . 23 14 0 

for 30 yards. 

which comes to As. 12-9 per yard. 

Even in that case, the would-be cost price is more by As. 1-9 per yard, 
than the price of the imported Boskey from Japan. 

Similar is the case with other Silk Fabrics. 

It is our opinion that if the poor Weavers are to bo helped, the duty 
on imported Silk should bo totally removed, and the duly on imported 
Silk piece-goods should he incrcawid to such a level as would prohibit tho 
easy import of such Fabrics. 

Statement. 

The coat price for the enclosed quality of local-mado Boskey, works out 
as under for a piece of 29 inches x 30 yards; — 

The Warp is 2/210 Japan Spun Silk, and tho market rate for the same 
is Rs. 5-4 per lb. 

The weft is 1/72 Japan Spun Silk, and the market rate for the same 
is Rs. 4-8 per lb. 

The approximate weight of Warp is 2i 11)S. 

Tho approximate weight of Weft is 11 Ihs. 

Rs. A. P. 


The cost of Warp 2^ lbs. at Rs. .5-4 . 11 13 0 

The cost of Weft 11 Ihs. at Rs. 4-8 . . 6 12 0 

Winding and Warping charges . . . 0 10 0 

Sizing and drawing charges . . . 0 12 0 

Weaving charges including standing charges of 

the power-looms factory.6 0 0 

Washing and finishing charges . . . 18 0 

Packing, etc..0 4 0 

Sundries.0 8 0 


Total 27 3 0 


S>. S7-.1 for XO yards, i.e., As. li-6 per yard. 
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(23) Letter No. C. 1 — ltl2jS7-3!t, dated the ISnd July, 19SS, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangale^e. 

I have the honour to forward herewith, in original, replies to the above 
questionnaire received from the following* concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of silk goods, etc., in the State. 

*1. Messrs. Patel TIanumegowada & Co., Sri Ranganatha Weaving 
Factory, Doddabaltapur. 

2. Messrs. Burukunte Eswarappa & Sons, Duddaballapur. 

3. Messrs. G. Gopnla Setty & Bros., Sri Rama Villas Silk Weaving 

Works, Doddaballapur. 

4. Messrs. 11. V. Keshnvamurthi & Bros., Silk Cloth Merchants Jk 

Commission Agents, Doddaballapur. 

6. Messrs. Sri Ram Silk Throwing Factory, Bangalore City. 

6. The Anunde Industries, Silk Cloth Manufacturers, Vizveswara- 

puram, Bangalore City. 

7. Messrs. Sri Rama Weaving Shed, Bangalore City. 


Enclosure (1). 

Beplies from Me.ssr.s. Pntel Uanume Govmda d: Co., Sri Banganathtt 
WcoMirij; Factory, DodbalUtpur :— 

1. (u) Our concern is an unregistered, private partnership firm. 

(6) NU. 

(c) NU. 

(d) NU. 

2. W'o own at present eight power-looms and have been manufacturing on 
spun-silk saroes, the capacity of each l«M)m being 2 sarees (each sareo being 
9 yards long and 44-45'' wid(‘) per working day of eight hours. On this 
basis, the total capacity of our Mill is four hundred sarees per 25 working 
days in a month of 4,800 sorccs per 300 working days in a year. 

3. Our factory commcnce<l working on the 1st December, 1934. The 

actual output of spun-silk sarees in our factory during each year since 1936 
is as noted hereuinler : —• ' i 


Year. 

Mumbor of 

Bttrccs pro« 
duced. 

Quantity in 

Yards. lbs. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1935 

1,3.50 

12,150 1,687 

12,150 


(Output on 

throe looms only). 


1936 

3,000 

27,000 3,750 

25,5CC 


(Output on five looms only). 


1937 

4,800 

43,200 6,000 

40,800 


(Output on 

eight looms only). 


1938 

2,400 

21,600 3,000 

20,400 


(Six months only). (Output on eight looms). 


4. Only spun-silk sarees ate being manufactured in our Mill as stated 
above. 
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fi. (fl) Of tho raw materials reforrod to under this item, only spun-silk 
is being consumed in our Mill. The following ligures represent the annual 
consumption of tho same in our Mill during caeh year from 1935 : — 


Quantity 

Year. consumed. 

in lbs. 

1935 .. 1,737 

19S6.3,8C2 

1937 .. 0,180 

1938 (0 mouths) ....... 3,090 


The above raw material is of foreign origin, manufactured in .Japan. 
(h) We have been using imported spun-silk only since indigenous spun' 
silk is not available. 


0. (a) We ostiinule that .51 tohi.s of spun-silk would ho required for 
manufacturing one yard of elotb 45" wide. 

(h) We have not been manufacturing silk mixtures at onr Mil). 

7. Spun-silk and gold Ineo are the raw materials which we have been 
using in our Mill. \V« obtain spun-silk (XXX brand) through tlic wholesale 
hnportors in Bombay and gold lace (Swan brand-l’owder quality) from tho 
innnnfacturcrs at Surat as well ns from the merchants at Bangalore. Tho 
following is tho cost per lb., delivered at our Mill of tho above raw 
materials; — 

1. Spun-»ilk. 


Cost per lb. 
19S5. 1930. 


1937. 


1938 

(up to end of 
June.) 


(i) Price f.o.r., Bum- 
hay at Rs. 495 per 
hale of no lbs. . 

(ii) Ry. freight from 
Bombay to Dodbal- 
l.apur at Rs. 3-8 
por bale of IhO 
lbs. 

(iii) Transport charges 
from Dodballapur 
Railway Station to 
the factory at 
As. 3 per hale of 


Rs. A. r. Ks. A. r. Rs. a. f. Rs. a. p. 


480 4R0 4S0 480 


0 0 G'. 


0 0 6 ’ 


0 0 BJ 0 0 6> 


no lbs. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

(iv) Other charges as 













octroi, etc., c.xchid- 













ing dyeing charges 

0 

1 

i; 

0 

1 

i; 

0 

1 


0 

] 

1 

Total 

4 

9 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

9 

8 

4 

9 

8 
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II. Gold Lace —(Import from Surat.) 


(i) Price f.o.r., Burnt 
at Rs. j;3-8 jier 
marc of 21 tolas . 

(ii) Uailwiiy freight 
from Surat to Uod- 
ballapur at Us. 2 
per 40 mures 

(iii) Other charges 


Cost per lb. ' 


Us. A. P. 

2,3 11 5 

0 1 

0 0 -• 


Us. A. r. 

25 11 5 

0 1 

0 0 ^ 


Rs. A. r. 

26 II 6 

0 1 6'i 

0 0 t 


llS. A. F. 

25 11 6 

0 16 * 
0 0 ! 


Total 


25 13 0 25 1.3 0 


25 13 0 2.5 13 0 


8. Fort 5 '-oiie and ouo-Uftli (41') tolas of spun-.silk are required per 
lb. of the finished article. 


9. We have no information on this point. 

10. Our moc'hitiery is Kuitalile tor the manufacture of silk goods from 
filature twisted silk-local or imported. 

11. S|)un-silk is first d\cd and tlieii wound on lo n.nrjters’ Robbins. 
Then it ia woumi on to warpers’ drum to the required breadth and from 
the drum to the wai pei.s' lien in. The whole warp is then dr.Tvn through 
the healda and reed and nionutod on to loom. These arc tho processes 
involved in the prcpisrulion of yarn iFttonded for warp. The yarn intended 
for weft is wound on to turn Robbins. The yarn thus prepared for warp 
and weft is then finally woven into cloth. 

12. Forms T and II annexed to the que.stionnaire have been filled up 
and enclo.sfld. The following arc the average net prices realised ('j'-tactory 
for the spun-silk saroc.s manutactiired in our Mill during each year from 
1935: — 

Price 

realinrd per 

Tear. saree. 

(9 yds. long 
and 4Mo' 
wide). 


Rs. A. 

1936 9 0 

193G.8 8 

1937 8 6 

1938 (npto end of June) ..8 0 


13. We have no information on this point. 

14. Particulars showing tin- aver;igt> ilaily uninher of persons employed 
at our Mill, and tjie total atinilal wage> hill arc noted below : — 


Year. 

1935 

1936 

19.37 

19.38 


ISInmbrr of 
IFersons 
employi'd. 

15 1 
18 
20 
20 


Annual wages Bill. 


About Rs. 1,6(X) 


Wo have not provided any faeililic:; for training aj'prentices for our Mill. 
16. Wo h.avc no InfornintioTi re;:.''-rilipg this. 

16. We have no information regarding this. 
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17. Particulars of the Block value of our property as it stood in our 
books at tho ond of the last complete year. (Year ending Juno, 1938), are 
given below; — 


(n) Leases and concessions 




Rs. 

Nil. 

(b) Lands .... 




Nil. 

(c) Buildings . 




Nil. 

(d) Plant and Machinery 




7,500 

(e) Other assets 




600 




Total 

8,000 


18. We estimate that at the present day Rs. 3,000 for buildings and 
Hs. 8,(X)0 for plant and niathiuery would be requir^ for erecting a mill, 
having the same capacity as ours. 

19. (a) Amount written off for depreciation upto end of June, 1937, 
is Hs. 1,506-12. 

(b) Amount of reserve fund careated from surplus profit and other 
sources. -Vil. 


20. Our working capital is Us. 10,000. As our concern is not a joint 
stock concern wo are unable to furnish further details. 

21. Nil. 


22. Details of our expenditure under 
against this item are given below.— 


the several heads referred to 


(a) Interest on working capita! 

(h) Depreciation (upto end of June, 1937) . 

(r) Head Office expenses and Agents’ Commission 
(d) Dividends on sh.are capital and interest on 
loans. 

23. No. 

24. We have no information on this point. 

Form I. —Total expenditure incurred on thf> production of silk goods. 


Rs. A. 

.3(X) 0 per year. 
1,506 12 
6(X) 0 per year. 

Nil. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 






Re. a. p. 

1. Raw material 


•• 


•• 

32,0.53 12 0 

2. Mill labour 



■■ 

•• 

1,200 0 0 

3. Power and fuel . 


•• 

•• 

•• 

480 0 0 

4. Current repairB and 
maintenanoo. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

180 0 0 

5. Supervidion and es¬ 
tablishment. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1,200 0 0 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance. 

• • 

• • 

■■ 


180 0 0 

7. Other items (inten^st 
on working capital 
dyeing charges, etc.) 


■■ 



2,225 12 0 

Total 


•• 

•• 

•• 

37,618 12 0 


iV.il.' Tliorc has been no variation in expenditure since tho commence- 
meut of operations at ovir Mill. 
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Form II.— Il'orfea cost per yard of doth. 


— 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1936-30. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 


1 




As. p. 

1. Raw material 

•• 


• • 

.. 

11 91 

2. Mill Labour 


1 

• • 

a. 

0 6 

3. Power and fuel . 


• • 

• • 

a a 

0 21 

4» Current repairs and 
maintenance. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 li 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 
lishment. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 6 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

Municipal taxes, ingu- 
mnoe, etc. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

0 <H 

7. Other items Dyeing 
charges, depreciation 
etc.) 

1 

•• 

! 

•• 

0 10| 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

13 Hi 


N.B .—There has been no variation in our works cost since the com- 
inoncenient of operations at our Mill. 


Enclosure (2). 

Sepliea from Me.isrs. Burukunte E.warappa and Sons, Dodduballapur. 

1. (a) Our concern is a private, unregistered, proprietory firm. 

(b) Nil. 

(<;) Nil. 

(d) Nil. 

2. We own two i)owcr looms. The total capacity of our Mill as at 
present equipped for the manufacture of spun silk goods is six sarees 
(each sari being 9 yards long and 4-1" to 45" wide weighing al)out 50 (tolas) 
per working day of ten hours. 

3. Our h actory was e-stablished in March, 19.3.5 and the average annual 
output in our Factory (of spun-silk sarees) is aliout 1,000 one thousand 
valued at about rupees 8,0CV). 

4. Only spun-silk sarees are being manufactured in our concern. 

5. (a) Our average consumption of spun-silk is l,2Rli lbs. per year. 
The details of consumption during e.ach year since the commencement of 
work in our concern are not available since wc have not maintained accounts. 
This silk is of foreign origin and is manufactured in Japan. 

(h) We are using only imported spun silk as indigenous silk of this 
variety is not available. 

6. (o) estimate that 5 .5/7 tolas of spun silk would bo required for 
manufacturing one yard of the lini.shed article. 

(b) We have not been manufacturing any silk mixtures. 

7. The raw materials used in our concern are spun silk and gold lace. 
Wo obtain these raw materials through the wholesale dealers in Bangalore. 
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The following is the <'ost por pound delivered at our concern of tho above 

raw materials: — 

Coat ptT pound. 



1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

(up to end 
of Juno) 

R.s. a. p. 

Spun silk 

4 4 0 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

Gold lace 

30 0 0 

;«) 0 0 

28 0 0 

28 0 0 

P'uitlier ( 

8. The weight 

details are not 

of the spun 

avaibihlo. 

silk required 

por pound 

of the finished 


articles would bo 41 tolas. 

9. We have no information regarding this. 

10. Yes. 

11. We purchase spun silk and get it dyed by tho local profussional 
men. This silk will be wound in warp bobbins of re<|uiro{l numlier, then 
the bobbins will be pul Lo liobbin stand and Ibreails from the iHibbins 
will be laken on warp (hiirii to tlie required lengtii and breadth. After 
this is done, iIkj warp is taken to the warp beam. Then tlic warp 
is attached to the hoaUls and reeds to the jeipiirLsl breadth. Aftentards 
when every thing like bordering, etc., is over, tbo process of wuaving will 
1)0 begun. Thu yarn or .silk ivsvouud on weft pirn.s for weaving the warp. 

12. Forms I atid II attached to the qiie'slionnairo have been tilled up 
an<l oneloeed, tho following are the average net prices realised er-lactory 
iat tho spun silk saroea niauufacturud in our mill during each year from 
1935; — 


Year. Prieo'por aaroe. 

1935 10 0 

1936 9 0 

1937 8 8 

1938 (upto end of June).8 0 


13. We have no information regarding this. 

14. Since the commencement of our operations wo have been employing 
daily on an average four workmen and our total annual wages bill is 
lls. 324. We have' not provided any facilities for training Indian aiipren- 
tires in our conroni. 

15 & 16. We have no information. 

17. Tho block value of oiir property as it stood in our books at tho 
end of last complete year is as follows: — 





Ra. 

(a) Leases and concessions 



NU. 

(h) Lands .... 



2,000 

(e) Iluildings 



1,600 

(fi) Plan and Machinery 



1,300 

(c) Otlior assets 



Nil. 


18. We estimate that for erecting n mill having the same capacity as 
ours Rs. 2,000 for buildings .and Us. 1,500 for plant and machinery would 
be required at the present day. 
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19. We regret we are nnAble to furnish these details. 

20. Sil. 

21. We Lave no oojiios of balance sheets since we do not prepare th« 

Mine. 

22. These details are not available with us. 

23. No. 

24. Wo have no information. 


Fobm I .—Total expenditure incurred on 

the product 

ion of 

silk 

yoods. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

19.3.‘i,3«. 

19;i6-37. 

1937-38. 



Us. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rn. a. 

1. Raw material. 


6,276 0 

6,486 

0 

7,182 0 

2. Mill labour . 


324 0 

324 

0 

32-1 0 

3. Power and fuel. 

••• 

62 & 

62 

8 

CO 

4. Current repairs and 
Maiutenaiico . 


60 0 

60 

0 

60 0 

£. Supervision and es- 
tablnhnicut 






6. Misrcllaneous, rent 

Municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc. 

7. Other items . 

... 

10 0 

10 

0 

10 0 

Total 


6,722 8 

6,032 

8 

7,028 8 


Foum II .—Works .cost per yard o/ cluth. 


lOT:b34. 1934.35. 1936-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 

As. p. 


1. Raw material .... 

2. Mill labour .... 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current repairs and tuain- 

tenanco .... 

6. Supcrvi.sion and establlBhiiient 

6. Miscellaiienus, vent, Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. . 

7. Other items .... 

Total 


11 0 

0 7 

0 4 
0 1 * 

0 i 


12 6J. 


IV.B.—There has been no great variation in our works cost .since the 
comBioncemont of operation in our concern. 


EneJo-suro (3). 

Replies furnished hy Messrs, flnpnln Srfty and Brns., Sri Rama FiJai Silk 
Weaviiiy Works Rodhallapur. 

1 . (n) Our concern is an unregistered private firm. 

2. We own at present 6 i>ower looms and we have been manufacturing 
only Filature Silk saries. Tlie capaiity of c,Hcb loom—ouo sari, each sari 
being 9 yards long and 45 inches width, for working d.ay of 8 hours. On 
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this basis the total capacity uf 6 looms per 26 working days 20 series in a 
month, excluding periodical stoppage. (240 saries of 2,160 yards per year). 

3. Our factory commenced working on the December 1st, 1934. The 
actual output of filature silk series in our Factory during each year since 
1935 is noted as hereunder: — 


Remarks. 

Year. 

of 

Yards. 

Lbs. 

Value. 



saries. 



Its. 

2-looms . 

1936 

480 

4,320 

480 

8,640 

4-loom8 . 

1936 

9(i0 

8,640 

960 

16,800 

6-looms . 

1937 

1,200 

10,800 

1,200 

20,700 

6-looms (for 6 
months) 

1938 

740 

6,660 

760 

11,840 

4. Only Filature 

silk saries 

are being manufactured 

in our 

factory. 


6. (a) Of the several raw materials required to under this item filature 
is the only raw material, consumed in our factory. The following figure 
represents the annual consumption of the same in our factory during each 


year from 1935 ; — 

Quantity 

Year. consumed 

in lbs. 

1935 666 

1936 1,332 

1937 1,664 

1938 (for 6 nonths).1,026 


Half of the abov'e mentioned quantity of Raw Silk imported from Japan 
and the remaining half imported from Kashmir. 

(h) As the silk imported from Japan is more uniform than that of Kashmir 
silk, wo uso Japan silk lor warp. 

6. (d) The estimate that tolas of raw silk would bo required for 
manufacturing ono yard of cloth 45" width. 

(h) Wo have not been manufacturing silk mixtures. 

7. Kashmir and Japan Filature silk and gold lace are the raw materials 
which are being u.sed in our Factory. Wo obtain raw silk through tho 
merchant in Bangalore, and the gold lace from the agents in Bangalore. 
The following is the cost per Ih. delivered at our factory of tho above raw 
materials: — 



1936. 

1936. 

1937. 


1938. 


Ks. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Its. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Organzino 

7 0 6 

7 6 0 

8 0 

6 

7 0 0 

Tram 

6 0 6 

6 6 6 

7 » 

6 

6 0 6 

Gold lace 

. 41 15 0 

41 15 0 

41 15 

0 

41 15 0 


8. 66}. tolas of raw silk i.s required per lb. of finished article. 

9. Wo have no information on this point. 

10. Our machinery is suitable for manufacture of silk goods out of any 
kind of filature silk, except China filature. 
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11. Raw silk intended for warp first bleached and dyed into required 
threads and then the silk is owned on to warpers’ bobbins. The third 
process is to wind the silk from bobbins on to warping drum and then on 
to warpers beam. After completion of the warp the whole warp ends onr 
drum through the boalds and reeds. Lastly it is mounted on the loom. 
The raw silk intended for weft is first bleached and dyed and then wound 
on to bobbins, and from the bobbins on to the pirn bobbins. The silk thus 
prepared for warp and weft is then finally woven into cloth. 

12. Forms T and II annexed to the questionnaire have been filled up and 
enclosed. The following are the net prices realized c.r-factory for the silk 
saries manufactured in our factory during each year 1935. 

Price realized per saree of 9 yards long and 45 inches width. 


Year. 

1935 

193(1 

1937 

1938 


Rs. A. 
18 0 
17 8 
17 4 
16 0 


13. We have no information about this point. 

14. Particulars showing the average daily no. of persons employed in our 
factory since the commencement of operation and the total wages bill axe 
noted below: — 


Year. 


Persons. 

Rs. 

1935 . 

. . 6 ] 


1930 . 

. . 8 

> About 3,000 

1937 . 

. . 10 ] 

1938 . 

12 J 


15 A 10. We have no information. 

17. {") Lenses and concession . 

. . ♦ • 

Nil 

(6) Lands . . . 

• . . • 

Nil. 

(r) Buildings .... 

. 

Nil. 

(d) Plant and machinery . 

e 

4,200 


looms, and dobies, warping machine electric motors, winding machine. 

(p) Other a sets Rs, 100 ...... 4,300 

18. Wo estimate that the building Rs. 5,000 and the plant and machinery 
Rs. 4,300 would be required for erecting a mill having the same capacity 
as our own. 

19. Amount written off for depreciation uptq the end of June, 1938 
Rs. 300. 

19. (6) Nil. 

20 & 21. Nil. 

22. (a) Interest on working capital— Nil, 

(h) Depreciation Rs. 172 per year. 

(c) & (d) Nil. 

23. No. 

24. We have no information in this point. 
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Form I .—Totnl expeiuliture incurred ©ft. the production of silk goods. 
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Enclosure (4). 

II. V. Eesacamurty dk Bros., Silk cloth Merchants and Commission Agents, 

DodhaUajmr. 

1. (a) to (d) Our concern is purely unregistered firm. 

2. We are ruimiug at present lour looais; Wo nro manufacturing both 
spun .silk and filature saries; The capacity of each loom is 20 yards of 
44' width per working day of leu fiours (spun silk), and filature is 7 
yards of 4o" width per loom per day. 

3. Our factory produced only 3(X) days oath year. 

1930—OGO spun silk sarees of 9 yards per your (one loom) say about 
847 lbs. output 5,940 yards. 

1937—1,300 sarees of 9 yards per year (spuu-.silk) (for two looms). 

2,100 v-ards of filature silk .sarees per year for two looms —almut 
250 'lbs. 

1933—1,302 sarees spun silk sarees. 

2,200 yards filature. 


4. 

Spun silk (210/2) saiccs; 

;—1,302 sarees of 9 yards each. 

Filature silk 

sarees 

2,200 yards. 

193 7. 

1938. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

C. 

(a) Spun .silk 

1,700 

1,712 


Filature silk 

234 

250 


Spun silk is of foreign origin—mostly from Japan and same marks from 
China; 

Filature silk is of foreign origin and indigenous: 

W'c get filature silk from Japan. 

W'o get filature silk from Kashmir Silk. 

Wo got filature silk from Mysore silk. 

(b) We prefer spun silk of foreign makes as we do not got indigenous 
silk to test and give result.s. We prefer filature silk, Kashmir and Mysore 
silk in place of foreign-makes as they are durable. 

G. (a) Spun silk per yard. It varies from .5 tolas to 0 tolas per yard 
as the case of the texture of the cloth wo manufactuiQ. 

(Ii) Wo arc not manufacturing mixtures. 

7. Spun silk and filature wo are using in our mill. Spun silk is purcha'-cd 
at nnnihay from wholesale merchants, and K;ishmir aud Mysore silk filature 
imrehased at Tl:irigalore. 

Cost per lb. 



1935. 

193fi. 

1937. 

1938. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rb. a. 

lU. a. 

(«)- 

4 8 

4 10 

S 0 

5 2 




to 

to 




5 8 

S 8 

{b) Railwftv freidhi l>v tmin— 





Bombay to Dodballapur jH-r 110 lbs. . 

5 fi 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

By passenger train .... 

10 12 

8 8 

9 0 

9 8 

(c) From Railway Station to Mill area por 

0 6 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

110 lbs. 





(d) Octroi. Per 110 Ib.s. three pies per rupees . 


* * 

8 0 

8 8 
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8. Spun silk required per 1 lb. of finished article is 41 tolas filatures 
required per 1 lb. of finished article is 47i tolas. 

9. Spun silk saroos 9 yards in good plain design imported from— 

Hs. A. Rs. A. 

Japan costa.9 12 or 9 8 

Our rates costs.8 8 or 8 12 


Our nite .—Filature goods of 45" at Re. 1-10 per yard: (Kashmir silk). 


Japan rate 
China silk used 


:} 


27" width at Rs. 1-2 per yard. 


10. Our looms produce both filaturo and spun silk. They are more of 
cotton looms than silk looms. We prefer French looms for filature silk but 
they are costly and hence wo are using German or English looms. 

11. Silk is first dyed and then silk is wound on to warpers bobbins and 
warped and then taken to loom: 


Year. 



Price per 9 
yds. Filaturo 
plain. 

Price per 9 
yds. Buroe 
spun silk. 




Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1935 

. • 


17 8 

9 12 

1936 

, , 


, . 17 0 

9 0 

1937 

, , 

* • 

16 8 

8 0 

1938 

, ♦ 

» • 

16 0 

8 6 


13. Wo fear only Japanese competition ns wo hear that one woman is 
capable of looking after 6 looms whereas in India one men can look after 
one loom only. It is because of the efficiency and easy moments of the 
looms they prepare. Hence, tlioir cost of production may be little less 
than what we could do. 

Year. 

14. 1936 . 

1937 . 

1938 . 

15 & 16. No information on this point. 

17. (c) Rs. 1,200. 

(d) Rs. 3,000. 

18. That is the minimum wo require to run 4 looms: Refer question 17 
C and D. 

19. (u) For capital of Rs. 3,000 machines and plants; we have to deduct 
at Rs. 6 per cent., i.c., Rs. 150 per year. 

(b) mi. 

20. (a) to (c) Nil. 

21. Nil. 

22. (a) Interest of Rs. 100 per year. 

(b) Depreciation at 5 per cent. 

(c) Rs. 96 per year. 

(d) Nil. 


Members Rs. 

2 240 

9 1,200 

10 1,215 


23. Yes, injurious in the interest of the bandloom weavers. The cost of 
production in power loom will bo less than handloom hence power loom 
products are sold at a ehe&per price than hand-made sarees. 
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Power looms owner can execute tlic orders at an early date, and goods 
produced by looms give a fine finish. Hence what now loom weavers say 
js correct. 


24. No evidence at our disposal. 

Form I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 


i 



Ra. 

Ra. 

1. Raw material 

a. 

.* 

1 

' 

11,000 

11,600 

2. Mill labour 

.. 


.. 

1,200 

1,215 

3. Power and fuel . 

1 

4. Current repairs and 

Maintenance. 


•• 

•• 

300 

300 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 
lishment. 

•• 

•• 

1 

200 

200 

6. Miscellaneous, rent. 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance, etc. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•’ 

7. Other items 


1 

• * i 

•• 

700 

700 

Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13,400 

13,915 


Form II.— U'orks cost per yard of doth. 
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Enelosure (6). 


(Sriram Silk Throwing Factory, Bangalore). 

1. Private unregistered firm. 

2. About 36,000 yards of pure silk cloth or about 60,000 yards of silk 
and cotton mixture cloth, per year. 

3. About 24,000 yards of pure silk cloth and 1,200 yards of silk and 
cotton mixture cloth, per year. 

4. Silk sarees, khunams, and plain pieces. Silk and cotton mixture sarees 
and kbanams. 

6. (a) 4,000 lbs. of raw silk and 600 lbs. of cotton yarn. 

(b) Local silk has the advantage of .strength, elasticity, and lustre 
but the foreign silk is more uniform and easier to handle on machinery. 
The price factor is decidedly in favour of foreign silk. 

6. (a) About 5-3 tolas per yard of 45" width. 

(h) About 60 per cent. 

7 . Nil. 

8. Average weight of one yard of pure silk cloth of 45" width is 4 tolas. 
But ns this weight is for dyed material, the weight of raw silk will be 
6-3 tolas, 

9. There is no importation of goods similar to our manufacture. 

10. Yes. 

11. Organzine and tram are supplied from our throwing plant. These 
are dyed to various shades in our dye house and then wound on flanged 
bobbins. The organzine bobbins are t.akon to the warping frame and 
weavers warp are prepared and mounted on looms. The tram lx)bbins are 
taken to prepare pirns for shuttles. The cloth is woven to design and 
colour, cleaned, priced and put on markot for sale. 

12. Prices of our products are always calculated on the weight of the 
finished goods. Our average realisation is As. 8 per tola weight, less 3J per 
cent, cash discount for retail sales and 6^ per cent, to 12 per cent, for 
.the trade. 

13. Nil. 

14. About 76; weavers, warpers, and helpers. 

15 & 16. Nil. 

17. About Rs. 12,000. 

18. 1. About Rs. 16,000. 2. About Rs. 15,000. 

19 to 24. Na. 

Fonif I.—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 


1. Raw material « 






Rs. 

48,000 

2. Mill labour , 






7,500 

8. Power and fuel . 






1,000 

4. Repairs, etc. , 






5U0 

6. Management 






3,000 

6. Tax, rent, etc. . . 






1,200 

7. Other items . , , 






200 


Total 


61,400 
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Form II.— Work/ cost per yord of cloth. 

u. p. 

!*. Raw material . . . . 15 4 

'J. Mill labour . . . . 0 .’1 4 

3. Power and fuel . . . . 0 0 5-3 

4. Repairs, etc. 0 0 2-65 

5. Management .... 0 1 3 0 

6. Tax, rent, etc. 0 0 6-36 

7. Other items .... 0 0 1-06 

1 11 S ‘27 or 1 11 6 

Enclosure (6). 

Replies furnished hy the. Ananda Industries, Rangiilore City. 

1. (a) Unregistered firm. 

2. 20,000 yards of pure silk goods only. Value Rs. 30,000 per annum. 
About 3,000 lbs. of silk used per year. 

3. Nil. 

4. Only silk, snreca. 

6. (o) About 1,800 lbs. per year from last tliree years. 

Kashmir and Japanese silks. 

(li) Imported silk better iu weaving quality though |ioor in strength and 
lustre and a.s such preferred. 

6. (n) About 5 tolas per yard of 45" width. 

7. Average cost at factory Rs. 7-12 per lb. furnished raw material. 

8. Bleached silk 1 lb. and 1 tola per lb. of fmislied goods. 

9. Our goods 25 to 40 per cent, higher than imported goods. 

10. Yes. 

11 & 12. Nil. 

13. The difference between the price of imported silk cloths and silk 
yarns is so small, that it is obvious that there is little margin, 

14. 20 persons. Wo invariably have training facilities for at least 6 
niiprontices. We are usually absorbed after 6 months wages bill Rs. 2,500. 

15. In almost all the market, but very acute at ports. 

16. No information. 

17. (c) Rs. 10,000. 

(d) Rs. 10,(XK). 

(c) Rs. 6,tKX>. 

18. No information. 

19. (a) Rs. 600 per annum. 

(h) Nil. 

20 A 21. Nil. 

22. (a) Rs. 300 per annum, (h) Rs. 600 per annum, (c) Rs. 1,200 per 
annum, (d) Nil. 

23. We think that in the pure silk lino the mills are not competing 
with handlnom weavers. 

24. The little difference between, the silk yarn prices of imported yarn and 
imported finished goods suggest that finished goods are being smuggled into 
India. 

The Annnda Industries, Bangalore City. 

Item 11. Proce.ss of rnannfact.uro— 

Raw finished silk is bought and hleaohed and dyed. The skins are 
wound on to fibre ended bobbins by winding machines. The yarn is made 

(iG A 
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Into warps of J28 yards longlli on a small scale warping niachiiio driven Ijy 
power. Tlie warper beams are then put on power-loom lilted with dobhy 
for border-work. The .saree taken out aro ironed by electrie irons and folded 
up and luarketed. Some of the sareos arc bordered with laue work.. 

Fohm I. 



I033-:t4. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour . . 

3. Power and fuel . 

4. Current repairs and 

maintenaneo. 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 

lishment. 

0. Miscellaneous, rent, 
Municipal taxes, insu- 
ranuo, cto. 

7. Other items . , 




Fou.w TT.—ll’orfc.s cost pe.r yard of cloth of 45" width. 


1933-34. 1934-36. 1936-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


Bs. a. p. 
13 2 
0 2 4 
0 0 4 


0 0 8 


0 1 0 


0 0 6 


0 0 1 


1. Raw materia) 

2. Mill labour 

3. Power and fuel . 

4. Current repnir-s and 

Maintenance. 

6. Supervision and estab- ! 
lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

•Municipal taxes, insu- 
ranee, etc. 

7. Other items 



Total 
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Em-losiiro (7). 

(The. Srirama TVcotini; SUtd, Ilangalore City). 

1. (a) Private registered coiniiany. 

2. Preseuh equipmcut is for a production of 4,600 yards a month of 
reeled yarn dyed goods. 

3. The actual output has been a lac and quarter rupees of pure silk 
goods. 

4. All the goods are in the nature of sarees only. 

6. (u) Raw bilk 7,000 lbs. Nearly CO per cent, was of foreign, origin 
chiefly Japan. 

(6) Imported silk is preferred mainly for its cheapness and good supply. 

6. (a) 3 pzs. of raw silk required per yard. 

10. Yes. With certain modifications. 

11. Unwinding of raw silk on to bobbins, preparing organzino and tram, 
again unwinding dyed yarn cn to bobbins for making >ip warps and quills, 
drawing in warps into hoalds and reeds and harnessing the loom with the 
drawn warps. 

14. Our workers number 80 and the annual wages come up to about 
Ks. 18,000. 


(24) Letter No. 125, dated the. 25th July, 1938, from, the Superintendent of 
Sericulture in Mysore, Mysore. 

Subject and reference :— Questionnairr issced for Sii.k and Aiitikicul Sii.k 

Goods Ma.si.vactcibkrs. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith throe copies of tho replies received 
from Mr. M. S. Basavnnna Devaru, Mnmballi, Yelandur Taluk, for the 
Questionnaire regarding Silk and Artificial Silk Goods Manufacturers issued 
by the Indian Tariff Hoard. 

1. Our concern is an unregistered private company and is purely an 
Indian concern. 

2. There are six power looms with a productive capacity of 50 yards of 
silk Fabrics or 100 yards of spun silk cloth per day. 

3. The total output of manufactured goods since the concern was started 
is noted below : — 


Year. 


Pure Silk. 

Spun Silk. 



Yds. 

Yds. 

19.T5-30 

e • • 

. 600 

8,000 

1936-37 

• . • 

2,600 

10,000 

1937-38 


3,000 

12,000 


4 Only pure silk and spun silk fabrics are manufactured purely for 
South Indian and local consumption. Articles manufactured are sarees 80 
per cent.; of tho total output, upper cloths 6 per cent.; Dliotis .6 per 
cent.; Shirtings 5 per cent.; Ooutiugs .5 per cent. 

6. Tlie annual consumption of tho raw materials of our factory is noted 
below: 

Year. 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


r Silk. 

Spun Silk 


yam. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

80 

1,000 

420 

1,250 

500 

1,500 
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Only indigenous raw silk is used for the manufacturing silk goods. Since 
Indian produced spun silk is not yet available, imported spun silk is used 
for manufacture of spun silk goods. 

6. (o) 6i tolas of raw silk is required to produce one yard of silk cloth 
and 6jf tolas of spun silk yarn to produce one yard of spun silk cloth. 

(h) No mixture articles are prepared in this factory. 

7. The cxvst i>er lb. of raw silk and spun silk is noted below for the 
last three years. 


Year. 

Raw Silk. 

Spoon Silk. 


Rb. a. 

Rs. A. 

1935-36 

7 8 

4 6 

1936-37 . 

8 0 

4 12 

1937-38 . 

7 8 

6 2 


The prices quoted for spun silk is f.o.b. nombay, which is the port of 
iuiportatlon. The Railway freight is 2 annas per lb. for reaching the 
factory. Tho raw silk utilised is of only local production. 

S. 62 tolas of raw silk is required to produce 1 Ih. of silk cloth and 42 
tolas of spun silk is required to prepare one lb. of spun silk fabric. 

9. The prices of the finished goods of this factory is 25 por cent, costlier 
tfmn the imported articles of the same quality. 

10. Our machinery is suitable for preparing articles of both indigenous 
raw silk and of imported raw and spun silk. 

11. Raw silk is purchased locally and is twi-sted in our throwing factory. 
Degummirig and dyeing is done in our factory Winding and warping also 
is done in our facbory to make the yarn ready for the looms. The cloth is 
woven on H. L. Power looms and finishing also is done in our factory. 


The tabonr force employed in 

tho factory is noted 

below; — 


Number 

Annuoi 

Year. 

of 

wages 


employees. 

bill. 



Rs. 

lO.t.S-.'W .... 

16 

2,200 

1936-37 .... 

20 

3,000 

1'937-38 .... 

20 

-3,200 


Apprentioes arc trained in the factory. They are given small wages in 
tho period of their training and arc employed in the factory on foil wages 
after tlicir training is completed. 

1.6. -foreign compotition is very keen in South Indian Markets. 

17. Block value of tho factory U noted below : — 


Detail. 

Yaluo. 

1. Teases and concessions 

Rb. 

2. Lunds and buildings 

5,560 

3. Plant and roaebinery 

7,800 

4. Other assets including raw materials. Finished 

goods and spare parts 

7,500 

18. Present day cost of the building 

is Rs. 6,660 and that of plant 

machinery is Rs. 9,300. 
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19. The amount written olf for depreciation is noted below: — 


Year. 


No reserve 
fund is 

19.95-36 


set apart. 

Bb. a. 

. 600 0 

1036-37 


. 676 8 

1937-38 

• 

. 562 4 

Expenditure on 

Depreciation and Interest on capital is noted below 

Year. 


Depreciation. Interest 

1986-Se 


on capitaL 
Rb. a. Bs, 

600 0 1,260 

1936-37 


676 8 1.500 

1937-38 


662 4 1,620 


29 . The production of aareee, etc., in the mill has enabled quiskef 
production of the same at a lower eo.‘:t and articles of_ bolter quality are 
manufactured, with the result that the bandloom weaver is unable to compote 
with the factory production and con.“(H)Ucntly some silk looms have given 
op silk weaving. Tn Mambulli out of 12 looms that were weaving silk goods 
oidy 2 are working now. 
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52. Chamben of Onninerc* and Astociatioiu excepting those in 

Mysore. 

(1) Circular letter No. 544-.4., dated the 2ith May, 193H, from the 
Tariff Hoard to certain Assoriatione and Chambers of Commerce. 

I am directed to forward the detailed questionnaire regarding tlie sericnl- 
tural industry. The Tariff Hoard hopes that you will send a reply (with 
5 spare copies) to this questionnaire as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than the 23rd July, 1938. 


(2) Circular letter from the Tariff Board, Tfo. .5.9.5, dated the l.’ith June, 
193S, to certain Associations ami Chambers of Commerce. 

In connection with the enquiry into the grant of further protection to 
the Sericultural Industry in India, 1 am directed to forward herewith 
questionnaire for Importers and Traders. The Board hopes that you will 
send a reply (with 6 spare copies) to this questionnaire as soon as possible, 
and in any ease not later than the 23rd July, 1938. 


(3) Letter dated the 20th July, 1938, from the Pre.iident, the Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Kalbadevi, Post No. i, Bombay. 

Be: Extba duty of Its. 2 feb lb. on Silk piece-coods imported fbom 

China and Japan. 

During our interview with you on 9th May. 1938, you desired us to send 
to you the views of this AsRo<'iation in connection with the protective duty 
on silk piece-goods imported from China and Japan. 1 take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing the views of this Association and trust that the same 
will be duly considered by your Board. 

The extra duty of Rs. 2 per lb. was levied on Silk piece-goods imported 
from China and Japan in view of the repre.scntations made by the Mysore 
and Kashmir State Goverumonts witli the declared object of giving 
protection to indigenous industry in the Country including the handlooms. 
My Aasociation does not think that tho object with which thi.s addition.al 
burden was imposed has been fulfilled in any measure. On the enutrary it 
has been a fruitful source of smuggling of silk piece-goods and to a certain 
extent of artificial silk piecegoods carried on, on a very large scale for 
the post several years by questionable methods and devices invented by 
unscrupulous smugglers. We get reports published in Papers that every¬ 
day cases of smuggling in silk piece-goods have been detected .and goods 
confiscated. The reports are not a correct index of the extent of smuggling 
carried on with impunity for about 5 per cent, of the actual cases of 
malpractices happening are detected. The goods smuggled are from 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Chandernagore, Mahe, Go.a, Daman and other 
Persian Ports, rts., Pasni, Gwadur and .such other Ports from where tho 
goods are brought to British territory without pa.nuent of duty. Even 
smuggled goods are taken to British territory from Kathiawar Ports. This 
is a great blow to the trading in silk piece-goods and artificial silk piece- 
goods and which heavily tells upon Government Revenues and results in 
ruination of the entire trade in the Oountry. The dire consequence.s of tho 
ever increasing menace of smuggling are that some honest merchants who 
have paid lacs of rupees by way of import duty to the Govemmont of 
India are obliged to close down their business while othors have been com¬ 
pelled to reduce to a minimum tho extent of their legitimate business 
operations. If this situation in the silk trade is not averted, my Associa¬ 
tion apprehends that tho inevitable result of the continuation of suoh 
nefarious activities will be nothing short of the closing down of the legiti¬ 
mate business of honest merchants. 
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There is also another methoda of evading correct duties and which is 
due to the irregularities of assessment at various Ports due to the lack of 
knowledge of the correct price or in the absence of ascertaining correct 
Market value of certain kinds in those particular Ports and thereby assess¬ 
ment is levied on Invoice value which is to a certain extent falsely prepared 
to evade the correct payment of duty. There should bo one uniform 
method of levying these duties by all Ports and that method should be by, 
fixing the Tarill Values on weights. 

Tho third method of evading correct duty is that merchants try to 
defraud the Customs authorities by various tactics with the knowledge of 
the Department or sometimes without their knowledge. Before tho year 
1923 tho duties wore low while after the year 1923 till to-day the duties 
have been enhanced to such an alarming extent that on certain qualities 
wo have to pay 3o0 per cent, while the minimum duty on certain qualities 
is about 80 per cent. 

Also there is a method to cheat the Customs authorities by replacing 
one thing for the other either with the knowledge of the Ollicers concerned 
or witliout their knowledge and clearing valuable goods and replacing cases 
of the. same murks and numbeis with cotton rags, etc. 

If the Oovernment of India want to protect legitimate and honest trade 
they should enact a legislation by which criminal prosecution should be 
well lauucliod agiunst tlio.<-e luirryiiig on these mnl-practices. Unless preven¬ 
tive and deterrent measure.s are taken to checkmate the frauds and mal¬ 
practices emplo.vcd by the smugglerB, wc think no Protection, however, 
genuine and well intentioned, can be of any use to the indigenous industry. 
What is haiiiu ning to-day is that monie.s go into the pockets of dishonest 
people and the trade and the Government and the homo industry suffor 
without any advantage to any one of them. Therefore the best course for 
the Oovernment is to reduce the duty so that consumers may he beneiited, 
the trade may be protected and Use Government Hevenuo would be irtereased 
to a very large amount. At present Government think that the Import 
duty is derived steadily for the last 10 or 15 years and therefore smuggling 
or evasion of duty has dwindled down to a considerable extent. But we 
may point out that if they take into account the volume of Export* from 
China and Japan, they can safely realise tho fact that half the duties have 
been collected at various Ports and otlmr half goes to the pockets of 
dishonest persons who take their goods from bonded warehouses. If the 
Government want to give Protection to tho indigenous industry, the best 
course would be to prohibit absolutely tho importations of these goods or fix 
such quantities aa would give leal proUsdiou to indigenous industry. 

In conclusion, wo are prepared to give you specific instances as also 
tho report.s of smuggling which we have got in mir files which will convince 
you that there is a strong rase for reduction of duty of He. 2 per lb. 
on silk piece-goods and the present duty of 5 annas per square yard on 
artifieinl silk should be reduced t<> 2 to 3 annas per square yard or 60 per 
t»nt. ad valorem, whichever is higher. 

Oomiuending this to your very prompt and serious attention and thanking 

you. 


(4) Letter dated the 27th Aiurust, 1938, from the Konomry Secretary, Sitk 
Artificial Silk Mills Association, Podar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, liorahaii. 

Be : Qcestionnaibb fob the Silk and ARXiFiciAt Silt goods manutactdot. 

As it is quite well known, mills for Qia manufacture of Silk and Artificiai 
Silk goods have been very recently started in this country, their coming 
into existonoe having been -made possible only after the protective duty 
came to be imposed on piece-goods imported from Japan. Owing to the 
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infancy of this industry and thu inoxperienoe of the manufacturers, it is 
very difficult if not impossible for an individual manufacturer to answer 
fully and accurately many ot the questions of the questionnaire, they 
requiring replies of a minutely detailed and precise nature. 1 am there¬ 
fore directed by my committee to forward you replies of a general nature 
and to add that the same are based on the common experience derived 
by the members from the working of their respective mills, 

la reply to question No. 9, I have to state that c.i.f. prices of tho 
imported goods (mainly Japanese) are about 75 per cent, lower than those 
of our locally manufactured goods, as for example Shiozio plain, i.e., 
artificial warps and weft structure about 90 ernis and 60 picks, the Japanese 
c.i.f, prices aro As. 1-3 per yard, while the cost price of similar local 
inanufacturo is about As. 4-6 per yard. This difference in price is partly 
duo to heavy import duty on the yarn used which is not mauuf.actured in 
India and partly due to lower efficiency of the workers who aro quite new 
to this line of manufacture. Our workers aro not used to this fibre which 
is synthetic and highly susceptible to the change in atmospheric conditions. 
In a hot country like ours, the hands at work perspire and perspiration 
at once affects the thread and leads to breakages and hud efficiency. 

Moreover moat of the mills started here have to undergo heavy expenses 
of the Japanese technical advi.sers and engineers os tins particular art of 
manufacture is not yet known to Indian engineers. Bc.sidcs paying for 
tills Japanese technical staff, the mills have also to train Indian staff for 
future and consequently tho cost of production and overhead charges of our 
mills are comparatively much higher. It will net hero be altogether out 
of place to say that but for the protection afforded to this industry by thf 
revenue tariff duty, tho present mills could never have come into existence 
and even now the capital invested in this industry has hardly been able to 
earn a nominal rate of interest. It would be a lucky day for this industry 
when the capital invested therein earns a remunerative rate of interest but 
this can only be possible if the Oovemment gives this infant industry the 
much needed protection in the measures suitablo to tho country and its 
developtneut. 

This industry has advanced to a c-onsiderablc extent in many countries 
and Japan where it commenced only a few years ago, is now the leading 
ccuntry in the world. Looking to the import of piece-goods in India, 
artificial silk products imported in large quantities show s happy sign thea 
mills arc now being cn-rted in India to meet tho nation’s demand for this 
kind of cloth but their maintenance is only possible if the industry receives 
due supiMirt. 

Though the principles of weaving are the same as in cotton preparation 
before weaving is vejy complicated and cluborato and con.scquently cost of 
prodnetion is higher^ the workers also being untrained in tho new industry. 
Handlooins are having a share of the trade in their own special lines 
which mills cannot cater and the exi.stonco of the mills in no way hampers 
the interests of the liandloom weavers. 

Referring to question No. 10, tho machinery fitted is specially devised 
with tenaionless arrangement and is equally suitable for the roanwfactaro 
of silk goods either from Indian raw -or imported silk. 

With regard to question No, 11, the procese of manufacture is as follows: — 

The yarn is bought in hank from tho local market in cases of 200 lbs. 
As it is difficult to get unifonn diameter in any denier we have to examine 
the case and discard about 5 lbs. of yarn of varying diameters, i.e., eitlrer 
thibker or thinner. 

This yam is takon up for dyeing nr it goes straight for winding. The 
preparation of artificial silk is based on the same principles as those of the 
hawdissaia. There is double process of winding before and after sizing 
where lot of waste generally occurs. Even the warping, making beams 
fer ihe Jenms is at a vary low spaed and bewce it adds to the cost. 
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The bleaching and dyeing process is also a difficult matter and the 
manufacturer has, mure utten than not, to give compensation either for 
difference or irregularity in shades. 

Most of the mills are in rented sheds and hence they have to pay rent 
which comes to about 12 per cent, of the cost of building. 

Moat of the mills being of small unit, it is impos.sible for them to take 
Tata’s hydraulic energy with the result that they have to pay more charges 
to the electric supply company which comes to Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per month 
per loom. 

With reference to question No. 13, we do not think that the prices at 
which foreign producers sell their goods for export to this country are 
unremunerative but in the case of Japane.se producers, we are inclined to 
believe that they are selling goods at a really low margin of profit if any. 

Replying to question No. 16, it is rather difficult to say in which of tho 
Indian inaikets, foreign competition is the keenest as it is almost equal 
and equally keen in practically all tho markets. 

With reference to question No. 16, our products are in a disadvantageous 
position compared with similar imported products as regards freight as in 
tho instance of Japan which gives delivery of goods in up-country markets 
at the same price as in Bombay which it is not possible for a local manufac¬ 
turer to do for obvious reasons. 

Willi reference to question No. 17, the estimated cost for a building with 
a North Light shade for complete plant of 50 looms will be about Rs. (50,000 
to Us. 75,000. The cost of machinery of Japaiioso make would be on an 
average about Rs. 1,5(X) per loom. 

With reference to que-stion No. 23, the products of handlooms are sold 
in the market much cheaper than the products of the loc.al niill.s. Tho 
hand-made shirting of 27" width is sold for As. 2-3 per yard, while Mill’s 
shirtings are sold tor about As. 5 per yard. There is absolutely no eompeti- 
tion between the liandloom weavers and the mills us their respective products 
differ botli in kind and in cost. 

With reference to question No. 21, the silk industry is very much affected 
by smuggling as gathered from reports from our silk merchants and also 
from reports appearing in onr local newspapcis. 


(5) Letter dated the 3Ut Augu.st, VJ38, from the. Silk and Arti/irial Silk 
Mills Association, Bombay. 

Further to our Memorandum dated the 27tli August, 1938, we heg to 
submit that the Association supports the plea of Mr. Advani, Director of 
Industries, on behalf of the Government of Bombay to increase the Import 
Duty on Silk, Artificial and Staple Fibre Piece-goods. If this is done, 
it will relieve Sericulture, Indian Silk and Artificial Silk Mills, as also tho 
Handloom Industry tliongh it may slightly be unfavourable to tho Importers 
of Silk and Artificial Silk Piece-goods who mn.y plead that such a measure 
may lend to the incien.se of smuggling. If the question may be examined 
in view of services to Industry, the smuggling picas will automatically 
disappear, because Oov'ernmenl in that caso will keep a vigilant eye on tho 
Frontiers through which such goods are smuggled, and as tho Importers are 
middle-men with no mnnuf.ni-turing or industrial risks their main idea is to 
earn commissions onl.y and they have no idea ivliat-so-ever about how the 
Industry should prosper and thus help tho poor ryots of tho country. 

As regards Mr. Advani’s ieqne.st for increasing duly on Silk, Artificial 
Silk and Staple Fibre Yarn, we are of tho opinion that tho same will not 
help Sericulture now or in tho immediate future, because India cannot 
supply even 10 per cent, of its consumption of raw silk and thereby hand- 
looms only bo starved apart from the question of Mills. 

If at all the Tariff Board should view this point from different aspect.s, 
duty on Staple Fibre may Ire increased, because, that will not very much 
affect the handloom; but the question of duty on yarn if considered as » 
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wliole should be postiioncd until sueh time India can produce sufficient quan¬ 
tity of yarn required for the country. Besides above, India ba.s no supply 
of .4rtificiul Silk Yarn and it is not fair to think of increasini; duty thereon, 
which if done, will kill this infant ludu.stry and haudlooins since silk is 
not available in required quantity. 

Artificial Silk Industry has come to stay in the World and has not killed 
American Silk Indu.stry as contended by some in India, that Artificial Silk 
will kill Silk Industry in India. Silk being very costly, the general public 
excepting the richer classes who in India are in a niicroscopio minority, 
cannot afford to wear silk clothes. 

Artificial Silk acts as a middle stage between Silk and Cotton and 
consequently deserves duo consideration for its footing into the country as 
done in other Foreign Countries if we arc to replace all Foreign Imports by 
producing sufficient quantity in the country, thereby helping to remove 
unemployment without any detriment to handloom industry. 

Indian Cotton at present is very unremunerative to the farmer and 
short staple cotton and cotton waste practically kill the farmer and are sold 
away for practically nothing compared to the cost of production and 
farmers’ interest. If on the other hand Artificial Silk Industry is supported, 
naturally, the Artificial Silk yarn production plant may rise in India which 
may help the industry to be self-supporting after a number of years, thus 
helping the country, the cotton producers and the handloom industry by 
supplying artificial silk yarn of Indian production at their very door. 

The Government of Bombay and the Agricultural Research Council of 
India arc trying to find out successful uses of short Stalpe Cotton and Cotton 
Waste to turn them int<; Artificial Silk Yarn by putting up a Plant if 
possible which, if done, may in the end benefit the country at large. 

This is only possible if Artificial Silk Industry is supported and treated 
as indigenous industry. It is neces.sary therefore that, as every country 
affords fni-ilitics to its indigenous indu.stries, India also should give facili¬ 
ties to Artificial Silk Industry and with a view to give necessary help, the 
increase on Import Duty on piece-goods with reduction or if impossible then 
ftatuK quo position in Import Duty on Artificial Silk Yarn arc the only 
two possibilities. 

If, however, the view is taken that the Government should have sufficient 
revenue, then in no case import duty on yarn should be increased without 
proportioniil increase on import duty on piece-goods which would not only 
protect the infant industry and the capital invested due to present 6 annas 
revenue Tariff on Imported Artificial Silk Piece-goods, but will at the same 
time not be injurious in the extension of Sericulture and help the hand- 
loom industry ns well. 


(G) Letter dated the 20th 121st September, jrom the Silk and Artificial 

Silk Mills Association, Bomhat/. 

As promised by the representatives of the Association during the course 
of their evidence before the Board in Bombay on the 31st August, 1938, 
1 send you herewith a copy of a letter received by Messrs. Anandilal Podar 
& Co. from the Millownera’ Association, Bombay, giving estimated per¬ 
centages of world production of varioua textile fibres in the year 1937. 
1 also send you under separate packet a statistical chart* issued by the 
aforesaid Messrs. Anandilal Podor & Co, giving similar and further 
information as gathered by them from best available sources for the year 
1930. From these it will be noticed that while the production of staple fibre 
has doubled in the year 1937 us compared with the figures of 19.36, that of 
silk has remained unehaiiged for the last two years at 03 per cent. It will 
be recalled that the Chairman of the Ass<Riation had during the course of 
his evidence stressed this point demonstrating how small a share India could 
po.s.sihly have in the world pnaluction of silk fibre particularly when it 's 


Not printed. 
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remembered that of the OS per cent, of the world total production nearly 
80 per cent, is produced only by America and Japan jointly. 

Further, tho representatives in renJy to a question stated that hand- 
looms products met witli no competition from mill products and to substan¬ 
tiate that .‘itatemont, they promised to furui.sh the Board with the samples 
of various handloom and mill products together with their respective prices. 
I now send you under separate packet two groups of samples, one of hand- 
loom products, given serial numbers from ono to ten and the other of mill 
products, marked from A to E. Descriptions and prices of these samples 
arc given on tho attached sheet*. On a comparison it will be seen that 
while there are certain handloom products which are peculiar to hand- 
looms only, there arc other products which the handlooms and mills both 
produce but since tlieir prices matorially differ, no question of competition 
can possibly arise between them. 

Kegrettiiig tho delay that has occurred in forwarding the figures and 
samplos but trusting they are still in time to bo useful. 


Copy of letter No. 357S—5 of 1038, dated the 27tk 'August, 1038, from the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to Messrs. Anaiulilal Bodar da Co., 
SOI, Cotton Exchange Building, Marwari Bazar, Bombay. 

In reply to your enquiry dated the 23rd instant, I subjoin a statement 
showing the estimated percentage of world production of various textile 
fibres in the year 1937, which totalled 29,447 million lbs. in weight; — 

Per cent. 


Cotton ......... 62‘5 

Wool .7-7t 

Jute .n'7 

Homp ..6’3 

Flax ..V3 

Ilayon Yarn.4-0 

Staple Fibre.2’1 

Silk .0-3 


As regards the distribution of these fibres amongst the various countries 
of the world, I cnelo.se a statement giving such data as is readily available. 

A eotnprchcnsivo survey of the production, distribution and consumption 
of textile fibres has just been issued by the Intelligence Branch of tho 
Imperial Economic Committee. Copic-s of this publication entitled “ Indus¬ 
trial Fibres ” can be had from the Controller, H. M. Stationery Oflice, 
(Address;--.4dnstral Ihuisc, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2) at 2.1. 9(f. jiost free, 
und if you are interested in pursuing the mutter, perhaps you might secure a 
copy direct. 

Estimated World Production ox Tkxiilk Fidres. 

1. Cotton. 

l!137-38 Reason. 

(OOO’s omitted.) 

Bales. 


Total Production 


• 

P 

• 

• 


40,G4'> 

D. S. A. . 

9 






20,(140 

India 







0,005 

ltus^iia , • • 







3,782 

China 







.3,083 

Brazil 

9 






2,282 

Egypt 

9 






2,202 

British East Africa 

• 



- 



.340 


* Not printr'd. 

t Wool is taken at its clean weight ; if the grca.sy weight is taken, tho 
IX'rcentagc would bo 12G. 
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II. Wool (Greasy basis). 


Total .... 
Australis . . . . 
Argentina . . . 

New Zealand . 

Union of South Africa . 
Uuitcd States of America 
United Kingdom 


1937-38 

(In MiUioi; lbs.) 

Not available. 
1,0;J5 
.380 

313 

270 

457 

107 


III. Rayon. 


1937 

(OOO's omitted.) 
I.bs. 


Total 

« « • • 

• 

. 1,137,575 

Japan . . 

a • • • 


. 3.30,000 

United States of 

America 


. 3i2,oge 

Great Britain , 


• • 

. 119,700 

Germany . . 



. 110,000 

Italy 

« * • » 

a • 

. 104,300 

France 

s • • • 

• 

48,000 

Netherlands 

• • • ■ 

• » 

. 22,700 

Belgium 

« • • • 

a a 

17,(XX) 

Canada 


• • 

, 15,675 

Poland 

• • • 


13,800 


Total 


IV. Staple Fibre. 


1037 

(OOO's omitted.) 
Lbs. 

. 604,125 


Japan ......... 174,000 

United States of America. 20,000 

Great Britain ........ 35,126 

Germany. 200,000 

Italy . . < .. 157,000 

Franoa 13,500 


\. Jute. 


Approximate tonnage of yield of Jute Fibre. 

19.36 
Tons. 
1,560,000 
.'32,000 


1,592,000 


India 

Others 






















103(5 


Total 

Production 

VI. SUk. 

• • 

1936-37 Season. 

. 120 million lbs, 

Total 

Production 

VII. Flax. 

• 

1036-37 Season. 

. 1,042 million lbs. 


(7) Letter dated the 21ft Julu, HISS, from the Bombay Yarn and Silk 
Merchants’ Association, d'umbakanta Post A’o. .K, Bombay, 

I am directed by my Committee to refer to your letter No. 695, dated 
the 15th June, 1938, and iu reply to send you hereby the views of my 
Committee on the questions raised therein. 

1. {a) The foreign countries that compete most with Indian silk are Cliina 
and Japan. 

(5) Competition in this respect is keenest in filature silk in Kashmir and 
in all parts of India wherever the handlooni industry is in existence. 

‘2. Canton filature 20/22 deniers jRs. 4-4 por lb. Japan filature white 
20/22 R.S. 5-0 per lb. Japan filature yellow 20/22 Us. 5-6 per lb. Kashmir 
filature yellow 20/22 Rs. 5-12 i>er lb. 


Panton I'dature. 





Por lb. 
Rs. A. p. 

C.i.f. price Us. 

340 

por cwt., i.e. 

2 9 0 

Lauding charge 

• 

. 

0 0 3 

Tariff duty 

• 

. . . « • 

0 13 0 

Protective duty 

• 

. 

, 0 14 0 



Eac-Godown 

. 4 5 0 



Japan, Filature. 

Per lb. 
Bb. a. p. 

C.i.f. price Rs. 

600 

per cwt., i.e. 

4 8 0 

Landing charge 


• • • V • 

0 0 3 

Tariff duty . 

• 

. 

13 0 

Protective duty 

• 

• • • • • 

0 14 0 



Ex-Godown 

6 10 3 


3. India produces only yellow filature, Mysore being an exception which 
produces other types of filature silks also of inferior kind in negligible 
quantiticss. The Committee of my As-sociation is not in a position to supply 
information regarding other types of silk, they not being available in the 
market. 

4. Yes. The Indian silk is always dearer because of small production. 
The difference between the price re.ili.sed for lndi.'» silk and foreign silk is 
attributed to the fact that Japan is the greatest producer of silk on mass 
production ba.sia satisfying about 80 per cent, of world’s demand of silk. 
This m.ass production is again fascilitated by long standing experience, 
climatic conditions, soil, skilled and organised labour and last hut not tho 
Ica.st Government fascilitics. The attention of the silk producers in Japan 
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is entirely fneussed on this sort of cultivation. Religion is another handicap 
in the devolopmout of silk industry in India. 

5. The Railway freights per niaund from Bombay to various towns in 
India are given l^low; — 


Ahmedabad 

Bangalore 

Bagalkot 

Conjeeveram 

Kumbhakoram 

Madras 

Kashi 

Surat 

Sholapur 

Salem 

Nagpur 

Multan 

Amritsar 

Warangal 


Ra. A. p. 
1 6 0 
2 10 0 
1 10 0 

3 0 G 

4 2 10 
8 8 3 

2 14 11 
1 2 0 
14 7 

3 12 8 

2 6 4 

4 0 0 

3 16 3 
2 0 7 


6. No definite answer can be given to this query because the prices of 
foreign as well as of Indian ailk as of must other comniodities are generally 
governed by the world trading conditions. General trade conditions are 
bound to bo reflected and hence the market fluctuations. Prices in Japan 
and Oliina fire entirely governed by foreign demand. 

7. There cannot bo any comparison in quality between Indian silk and 
imported silk because they materially differ in many respects. Kashmir and 
Bongal produce 99 per cent, yellow. Mysore produces 100 per cent, greenish 
white. Japan produces 70 per cent, white and 30 per c«nt. yellow. China 
produces 60 per cent, yellow and 50 per cent, white. Ag.tin no comparison 
can be made by sight. There is no scientific bnsi.s for production and 
distribution for silk in India and hence no comparison can be made as regards 
price also. 

As regards the third question in this query my Committee think 
+hat defects in Indian silk as in any other industry can bo remedied by 
extending proper Government ho}p and encouragement. Rove of silk-worms 
reared in India and the colours of silk produced are very different from 
those of imported silk while maximum demand for consumption in India 
is for the while type. Mysore is the only state in India where silk industry 
is taken as a State aided industry. 

8. Process of production of raw silk in India and in other countries is 
generally the same. The only difference is in respect of machinery equip- ’ 
mont, inefficiency of production and unskilled and unorganised labour. 

9. Yes. Indian manufacturer as stated above docs not possess anything 
compared to a foreign manufacturer as ho is generally at a disadvantage 
in respect of proper plant and machinery, material, etc., as stated above. 
Indian freights and railway charges are also higher. 

10. Cannot foreta.st. The future trend of price of raw silk depends 
entirely on world trading conditions in general and on New York silk 
market in particular which consumes about 80 per cent, of the total world 
production. My Committee, however, think that the lowest prices for raw 
silk have been reached at present. 

11. The present classification and tariff valuation of imported raw silk 
have been classified according to the recommendations of Tariff Board of 
1927. My Committee think that they are quite suitable for customs purposes. 
Tills does not any way operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous pro¬ 
ducer as suggested in the Tariff Board Report of 1933 and as suggested by 

67 
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Mysore requisitions. My Committee, however, would not have any objection 
it tlie 'I'anff lJuuid thinks it proper to fix duty ad valunvi, 

12. My Commiitee is in entire agreement with the views expreioied in 
this (luery. the sub.stitutioii is entirely due to tlie pfice tactor and heavy 
duties on raw ailk. 

l.'i. The ri.se in the priee of imported silk in January, 1937,, was of a 
permanent and real nature. It cannot be attributed to any change in 
quality of iinjiorts nr viiiiation in the price as general world trading condi¬ 
tions are bound to be rellceted in every market us stated above. Bilk Diarkot 
cannot remain an exception to this. 

It. My Committee do not think so. 

l.j. To a terlain this is true. The exporters of foreign silk do pay 
attention to the rcquiieiiivnts of the Indian eoiisuniers. I’retereneeB in matter 
ol i|Uality, finish and packing also affect comi>etition to a slight extent. 
This defect in India can be easily rectified. 

IG. My Committee tfiiiik that Indian importers of foreign eilk are 
generally importiug only tilatiire silk which is produced to the require- 
monta of the Indian market. Tleiue no change has been visible in reiajut 
years China native silk has disappeared. 

17. The importers sell direct to the weavers as well as through retailers or 
brokers according to tlio prevailing circumstanees 

13. The weavers generally obtain raw materials from merchants or 
through eoinniissioii iigent-s excepting raw silk and silk .yarn which are 
inanulacttired in India. Price per lb. is difficult to be ascertained. 

19. The weavers do not use yarn made from staple fibre in the manufac¬ 
ture of silk goods. Staple hliru is separately and independently uso<l without 
any mixture. Hence the following two questions in this query do not 
arise. 

20. There is a tendency for a staple fibre yarn to oust, to a certain extent, 
silk us people liavc now-a-days taken a fancy for staple fibre. The second 
query in tliis question is tliffir.ult to bo answered very corieetl.v but my 
Committee think that it will look up slowly on account of higher prices 
of silk. 

21. The performance of these operations generally depend upon and are 
carried out by the weaver himself according to the convenipiiee and the 
space at his di.sposal. In other cases it may be carried out by some other 
agency. 

'2'2. No definite iiiforiiiatioii can bo given regarding this query. It much 
dopend.s upon the type of cloth the weaver proposes to niaiiulacture. 

2.3. Spun silk is generally used for sliirting and coating. Not always. 

2t. Haw silk is generally sorted or graded by the roaler himself. If 
uniform standard of gradation and sorting be introduced and be adopted by 
the parties concerned tho weaver would certainly take advantage of it. 
This again would result in the iuercased consumption of Indian silk. 

2o. The statement made before tho last Tariff Board enquiry regarding 
the preference extended by the weavers to the imported silk were rorreet 
and still hold good. There is no improvement what-so-ever and no effort* 
have been made hitherto to remedy these defects. 

26. There has been no improvement hitherto in the method of re-reeling. 

27. The slatement made in this query has been an eslnblished fact. 
There has be<m no change in the proeent position. The position is rather 
getting aggravated on account of tho extreme cheapness of imported 
artificial silk yarn. 

28 My Committee think that the protection extended to Indian raw 
silk is more than surfficient under the prevailing circumstances. 

29. Japan occupies a pre-eniiiiont position as a producer of silk, 80 per 
cent, of world’s denuiiul for cxrnsumption being supplied by .Japan. Thus 
Japan’s silk industry is based on muss production which considerably helps 
it to maintain its [ire-ominent position. Another reason why Japan has 
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obtained a pre-eminent position as an exporter to India of raw silk and 
silk giKxIs is that people have taken a fancy lor filatue silk since 1933. 

30. My Committee is not in a position to reply this query. 

31. Yes. It is always the human nature to go in for cheaper products. 
This does work to the disadvantage of Indian product. 

.12. My Committee is not in a position to reijly this query. 

33. The result of protection extended to the sericultural industry in 
India cannot be gauged at present, the new filature ventures being in the 
initial stages. 

34. Yes. There does exist a tendency to produce a larger quantity of 
silk goods in India from imported raw' maUiials if they are available 
cheaply. 

.35. My Committee is not in a position to give any specific instance but 
they do suspect smuggling in imported silk through Persian Gulf, Kathiawar 
Ports and French and Portuguese territories in India. 

The attention of the Government of India and the Central Board of 
Revenue against complaints of these types of smuggling have been already 
drawn. All information regarding this cases are on record with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Central Tariff Board. 

My C/ommittce have endeavoured to reply the questionnaire ns accurately 
as possible in the light uf available data and statistics at their disposal 
and in consultation with people well-informed in the subject and with 
interest in this industry. While replying this questionnaire my Committee 
suggest that any further increase in duty will result in considerably 
encouraging smuggling as has been proved beyond doubts with regard lo 
other commodities and will result in killing the handloom industry with 
disastrous effects. M.v Committee understand that for the last three years 
KiTshmir and Mysore varieties are being sold on a remunerative basis and 
hence there is no room at present for any further increase in duty. My 
Committee take it as their duty to further suggest that every infant industry 
invariably needs Government help and protection in the initial stages and 
hence think that what is most essentially required in the Government grants 
on a large seal in the extension and development of this vital industry and 
in increasing production of filature silks on n mase production basis which 
at present is comparatively poor being only 10 per cent, of the total Indian 
consumption. 


(8) Letter dated the VMh September, 19.18. from the Secretary, Bombay 
Boyon Assoriation, Bombay. 

I am directed to address you on behalf of the members of the Bombay 
Rayon Asso<iation, which corapri.scs local importers of the following British 
and C.iiitrnental manufacturers of artificial silk yarn: — 

Messrs. Lustre Fibres, Ltd., England, representing Courtaulds. 

Messrs. S. N. I. A. Vi.scosa, Italy. 

Mes.srs. Cominereialc Italiana Soeieta Anonima per il Raion, Italy. 

Messrs. Chatillon, S. A. I., Italy. 

Messrs. Soeieta Anonima Gerli Industria Raion, Italy. 

Les Files de Calais, France. 

Messrs. Glanzstoff/Courtaulds, Lt<l,, Germany. 

Soeieta de la Viscose Suisse (Emmenbrucke) Sa, Switzerland. 

Mcs.sr8. Steckborn Artificial Silk Co., Switzerland. 

My Association has followed with considerable interest the tour of 
your Board throughout the various centres of the silk industry in India 
and has carefully studied the reporte thereon which have appeared in local 
nows papers from time to time. 

It is understood by my Association that your Board has been constituted 
to consider the protective duties already afforded to the sericultural industry 

fi7 .V 
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ond to decide whether these duties should be maintained or altered. It is 
lUrthor understood that the industry bases part of its case for increased 
protection upon the necessity for proteetinK handloom weavers of pure 
silk goods. 

In this latter respect, my Association has perused with concftrn, sugg^ 
tions that increased duties on the imports of artificial silk yarn will assist 
in affording some measure of protection to the sericultural industry and in 
these circums-tances, I am desired to request you to place the views of the 
Association before yonr Ifoard. 

Tn the first place, my Association b strongly of the opinion that there 
can be no real competition between artificial silk yarn and pure silk, this 
owing to the very wide disiiarity which exists in price. Tliis disparity in 
price is not a doubtful factor but a reality and my Assoc’iation coiiteuds 
that an increased import duty on artificial silk yarn would not therelorc 
lead to any benefit being derived from the sericultural industry. 

On the contrary, it is the view of my Association that an increase in 
the import duty on artificial silk yarn would impose a serions handicap on 
a far more important industry, namely, the Textile Industry which consumes 
very large quantities of this yarn. 

Further, it is contended by my Association that such an increased duty 
would also penalise similarly a very large handloom industry. In this 
respect, it is the experience of the members of my Association over many 
years of trading in India that the handloom weavers producing cloths of 
pure silk form a very small minority indeed when compared with the large 
number of weavers whose cloth productions are derived from the use of 
artifi(unl silk yarn. In the view of my Association, the use of artificial 
silk yarn affords to the Textile Indu-stry and to the handloom weavers 
alike, an opportunity of varying their cloth prodnetions cheaply, whilst in 
turn, these varied productions form a. most important asset in competing 
against the importations of all artificial silk and all mixture cloths of foreign 
origin. 

It is contended therefore, that any imposition of an increased import duty 
on artificial silk yarn would not lead to any benefit to the Sericultural 
Industry, but rather to an additional burden being placed upon the activi¬ 
ties of the Textile Industry as also of the very large handloom industry. 
It will be of interest to illustrate the increasing value of artificial silk 
yarn to the above industries by a glance at the figures relating to importa¬ 
tions 7^ million lbs. in the period April-March, 1TO7-28 and SIJ million lbs. 
in tho period April-March, 1937-38. 

Finally, my Association deems it only proper to stress tho fact of the 
low purchasing power of India’s population and it follows therefore, that a 
varied and altracfive range of cloth productions saleable at prices within 
the range of the Indian consumer is not only desirable but a necessity. 


(9) TMter No. SOSO, dated the. 10th July, 19.38, from the Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber, Jehangir Wadia Building, Esidnnade Bond, Fort, Bombay, 

I am directed by my Coiniiiittee to refer to your letters of the 24th 
May and loth June, 19^, forwarding to them copies of the questionnaires 
issued by the Board in connection with the enquiry into the claims for 
protection, to the silk industry. As the said questionnaires are mainly 
intended to bo answered by importers, traders and industry, my Committee 
are not here replying to the same. They would, however, make a general 
statement of their views on the question of continuing tho protection to 
the Sericultural Indirstry and incidentally to the silk industry. 

Before, however, dealing with the present reference, my Committee would 
like to refer to the fact that the protection that was afforded by the Tariff 
Textile Protection Amendment Act of 19.34- did not give to tho industry the 
measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board. In fact, by that 
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Aft, Govcrninfint granted to the industry a much lower level of protection 
than was found justified by the Hoard. Even during the first period of 
protection the claims of the industry lor greater relief were pressed beloro 
Government on many occasion and the Committee of my damber had sent 
representations for an immediate review of the situation with a view to 
increasing the level of protection afforded to the industry. My Committee 
arc mentioning this particularly, to urge upon the Board that, in their 
opinion, even the protection then afforded was half-hearted and did not 
go the whole way the Tariff Board or the commercial community wanted 
Government to go. 

My Committee must in this connection draw a pointed reference to an 
additional consideration introduced in the Commerce Department llesolution, 
dated the 9th April, 1938, referring the question of the Sericulture 
Industry to the Tariff Hoard. The Hoard is asked to take into account, 
in in,iking their reconiiiiendationa, the financial needs of the country and 
dependence of the Government of India on import, export and excise duties 
for a large jiart of its revenue. It is very unusual for Government to charge 
the Tariff Hoard with the duty of considering the effect on revenues by 
any of their recommendations regarding protection to an industry, and my 
Committee cannot too .strongly condemn the departure. My Committee 
most emphatically protest against the implications of introducing the revenue 
factor in the terms of reference. After all, the country is committed to the 
jiolicy of discriminating protection and the application of that policy to 
any industry must, in its initial stages, be, or at least be presumed to 
mean, an acijuiescciicc in the consequential drop in the revenues from the 
Customs and other duties on that import. My Comniilteo, therefore, feel 
that in a matter concerning the protection of an industry the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board should be fettered by .such revenue considerations. 
It should be guided, mainly, from the point of view of the essential require¬ 
ments of the industry sought to he protected. 

The claims of the industry for protection were examined in great detail 
by the Tariff Board and the Board came to the conclusion that after apply¬ 
ing all the tests laid down by Government in this regard, the industry 
re<|uired to he safeguarded. My Committoe, therefore, do not wish to 
discuss here the question of justification for protection. If at all the posi¬ 
tion of tlie industry has, as compared with what obtained at the time of the 
last Tariff Hoard Enquiry, wor'-cned and, therefore, the strong arguments 
in favour of protection adduced by the Board thomselves in their report 
in 1933 arc of equal, if not, greater application to-day. 

The imports of raw silk h.ive been increasing during the last four years, 
as will bo seen from the following figures; — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Ks. 

]934-;i5 

2,216,920 

57,37,898 

19.T)-.36 

2,191,4.36 

57,73,129 

1936-37 

1,977,419 

64,51,871 

1937-38 

2,.535,274 

94,67,262 


The figures of the production of raw silk in the country, as far as they 
are aviiilahlc, also indicate that there has been no advance absolutely. On 
the contrary, the Indian industry has not been able to withstand the 
foreign competition, and the conolusion is irresistible that the measure of 
protection afforded to the industry has not been adequate to serve its 
purpose, viz., to enable tho industry to consolidate its position. Protection 
from competing classes of importc*d silk good.s was also accepted by the Tariff 
Hoard in its last report and by Government by their subsequent action as 
an essential step in any scheme of protection for tho .sericulture industry. 
The figures, however, of the imports of silk piece-goods, us shown below. 
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gn to show that the cxpectatious hold by the Board have not boen 
reulisiid ; — 


Year. 


Quantity. 

Lbe. 

Value. 

Ba. 

19.T1-35 


2,627,951 

1,25,20,420 

1935-.36 

• • 

2.146,234 

90,87,207 

193(5-37 


1,741,998 

81,21,559 

89,92,562 

1937-38 

. 

1,806,324 


It is, therefore, evident that the measure of protection given to tho 
indvistry has failed to achieve its object, that the Government were not 
justified in fixing rates of duties lower than those recommended by tho 
lost Tariff Board and that tho industry stands in greater need of assistance 
now than at any time in the past. 

As far as the handloom industry is concerned, a corresponding and effec¬ 
tive increase in the duty on imported silk manufactures, which has beon 
accepted as an integral part of the scheme for the protection of the sericul¬ 
ture industry, is adequate compensation to that industry, for the increase 
ill the cost of raw inalcrials. My Comiiiitieo even feel that with the 
increased attention now being given by autonoirious Provincial Govcriiinciits 
to the needs of the handloom industry, the protc-ctive effect of the duties 
on imported silk goods will be more evident and the scheme of jirotertion 
will bonelit this industry to the same, if not a greater, extent us tlie sericul¬ 
ture industry. 

My Committoe wish also to suggest that tho scheme of protection recom¬ 
mended should include automatic sefeguards against currency fluctuations 
and against abnormal reduction in the price of imported silk and silk piece- 
goods. Past experience has shown how tho above factors can upset consider¬ 
ably the measure of piotection, based on certain level of prices and exchange 
assumed as standard by the Board, while forming their conclusions. 

Committee, therefore, strongly urge on the Board the desirability of 
continuing tlie proti>ction to tho industry, of laising the protective duties 
to a level which would, having regard to all relevant factors, in tlie opinion 
of the Board, enable tho industry, firstly, to withstand foreign competition, 
and, secondly, to consolidate its position, and of recommending a fairly 
long period of protoctimi. The industry, which has a historic past, should 
not bo allowed to die by the competition of the kind it has experienced 
during recent years; but should he as-sisted by the State in withstanding 
and fighting that competition. The part played b.v the industry incidentally 
in the rural economy of certain parts of the country is also a factor of vital 
importance and it is to be hoped that the revenue exigencies of the Govern¬ 
ment of Indi.i will not stand in tlic way of a just and satisfactory solution, 
of the problcu of saving the sericulture and silk weaving industry for 
tho country. 

(10) Leiter Ao. ihiird the IM Aviiiisf, lOdft, frn-n the Mnr\riuli 

ChaiiibeT o] Commerce, Ltd., 232-Si, Knibaderi Hoad, Bombay. 

Be: Protection to Periculturm, Tnocstry. 

With reference to ,vour letters Nos. Mi-k. and 595, dated tho 24th 
May, 1938, and I5th June, 1938, respectively and the questionnaire sent 
therew ith, I am directed to send my Board’s reply as follows ; — 

As the questionnaires are drafted for exporters, importers traders and 
manufacturers, my Board do not propose to answer them in detail. My 
Board will, therefore, confine themsolvcB to a few points of general import- 
aiuo in regard to tho sericultural and silk industries of the country. 

U is a well-known fact that Indian silk industry is not of recent origin 
but that it dates back to times prior to tho ancient civilizations of Boine, 
Greece, Eg,vpt and the Ne.ar East. Historians aro now coming forward with 
facts of the extensive trade that ancient India had with those civilizations 
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mainly in cotton and silk cloth. Benares has been famous for its silken 
fabrics for centuries. Other ccutro.'i of silk production too such as certain 
areas in Bengal and Assam as well as Mysore and Kollegal in Kariiutuk 
still maintain their reputation for silk production. In fact it is estimated 
that even to-day iuspite of hard competition by cheap foreign silks and 
artificial silks, domestic production supplies about half the demands of the 
country. 

It IS, therefore, obvious that if the Governme^iit only make up their mind 
seriously to help the industry the people will gladly make cllorls for greater 
and greater production and to improve the quality and variety produced. In 
fact even the Tariff Board Report of 19d3 agrees that jlie problem is iiioio 
of safe-guarding and reviving an old established indiRenoiis industry th.in 
of starting by means of protection a new indu.stry in this country to compote 
with established industries of other countries. It is true that much headway 
is to he made in the use of disease-free soed, in the iinproviiig and cheapening 
of mulberry leaf, in improving the quality and yield of cocoons and in 
introducing in this country on a wider scalo the modern technique of tlio 
West and of Japan in rearing worms, reeling cocoons, etc. But ail this will 
follow in the wake of adequate protection against unfair competition and 
direct encouragement by the Government. 

It may also be pointed out that the silk industry in India is still in 
the main a cottage industry although a few modern factories have recently 
been established bore and there in the country. The Indian sericulturul 
industry, therefore, still produces for the handloom weaver and handloom 
weaving is a cottage industry. Since the introduction of provincial 
autonomy, provincial Govcrnineiits, at Iciest in the provinces where Congress 
Ministries are in power, aro making strenous efforts to help cottngo indus¬ 
tries, to reconstruct village life and to revive the arts and crafts of the 
villagers that have been crushed out of existenco by the machine produced 
goods of the West and by the unsympathetic attitude of former Govern¬ 
ments. Any adequate protection given to the sericnltural industry at thi.s 
juncture, therefore, will give a greater philip to the industry than the 
protection granted in 1933 could do. 

My Board further wish to point out that tho argument that higii 
protection would mean a blow at the consumer does not apply with the 
same forco to thj scricultural and silk industries as it would to many other 
major iudiistiies of tho country such as cottoiq. Because the consumer in 
the case of silk goods belongs to the upper-middlo-class to a certain extent 
and mainly to the richer and more opulent classes. An increase in the price 
of articles of consumption by these cIa.S80S cun be borne by them much 
better than an increase in tho price of goods of mass consumption by tho 
millions. Thus the case for protection to sericnltural and silk industries 
has two powerful arguments in its favour, viz., that these industries aro 
mainly cottage industries and therefore any benefit obtained will go directly 
where it is needed piost and secondly that tho burden will fall mainly on a 
class that is comparatively better able to bear it. 

My Board hope, therefore, that tho Tariff Board will recommend k 
greater and more adequate protection to sericultural industry than has been 
grudgingly granted by the Government hitherto and for a sufficiently long 
period. As the Tariff Board Report of 193.3 says “ probably no industry has 
been assailed by so many dangers at tho same time as the Ituliiui Silk 
Industry ”. It is, therefore, necessary th.at any protection given should 
protwt the indu.stry from all the.se dangers to an adequate extent. 1 hope 
you will please excuse the delay in sending this reply. 


(11) Letter dated the, Sth July, I'J.iK, from the. Jnponefe Chamber of 
Cnmmeree, Patel TIovse, 10, Churchgate. Street, Fart, Bombay. 

We, the Japanese Cliamhcr of Cloinmerce, Bombay, have tho honoiu to 
submit you herewith our views on the question of protection to tho Serlcid- 
tural Industry and hope that the same will receive your favourable 
consideration. 
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2. Foreipi silk ib not new in the Indian market, it wab imported into 
this country ab far back as 1361 and every year since then, even when the 
Indian industry was very prosperous and thriving, India has imported from 
foreign countries roughly 2,f)00,000 lbs. of ra.w silk. In the last two years 
oven this has been much reduced,—in 1935-36 and 1930-37, the imports were 
less by about 400,000 lbs., i.e., 1,600,000 lbs. annually. Moat of this 
imported raw silk is a very high grade lilature, the like of which is not 
produced in India and the handloom weavers have taken a special liking lor 
it for preparing special qualities of fabrics. This goes to prove that India 
still requires foreign raw silk and that the local production of raw silk 
is insufficient to meet the Indian demand. The high import duty will there¬ 
fore seriously hit ihc handloom weavers and will not only deprive them of 
their long established trade and means of livelihood, but cause other reper¬ 
cussions—smuggling for instance is likely to bo carried on on a large scale 
(as in the case of certain goods similarly taxed) to the detriment of the 
industry as a whole. 

3. The incidence of the present duty on the imported raw silk is sufficiently 
prohibitive, viz., roughly 30 per cent, and the handloom weavers are already 
suffering heavily on this account. 

4. It was in October, 19;14, that the price for imported .Tajian raw silk 
touched the lowest figure of Rs. 3-12. Having fluctuated slightly for about 
10 months till July, 1935, it rose steadily to Rs. 6-15 in July, 1937, anti 
though a reaction set in thereafter and the prices have declined last month 
to Rs. 5-5, they are much higher when compared to those of 1933, 1934 .and 
1935. The present position is the China and Japan markets are advancing 
and looking to the present state of the indu.stry abroad, there are less 
chances of the market declining over there though slight fluctuations off 
and on are inevitable and unavoidable. 

5. Wo are of opinion, that, with the measuro of protection already given, 
it should be possible for the industry to develop to the fullest extent side by 
side with the imported raw silk which it must be remembered is superior 
and the necessity for it will always be felt as it will be an infinitely long 
time to cope with the Indian handloom weavers’ demand and peculiar 
requirements. May we also point out that the present plight of the Indian 
industry in not making headway with the existing protection is not duo to 
the inadequacy of the protection granted but to the disorganised state of 
the industry itself, the primitive methods adopted and the lack of proper 
organisation for conditioning, grading and marketing the goods and last 
blit not the least the necessary capital which is shy. 

6. In conclusion, wo sincerely hope that in your recommendations to the 
Government you will kindly give due weight to our above views. 


(12) Letter from the Tariff Board Jio. dated the ISth July, IMS, to the 
Japariese Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

With reference to the informal talk the Board had with your President 
and the Vice-Consul for Japan, I enclose herewith a supplementary ques¬ 
tionnaire. The Board will feel most grateful if your Association will send 
us the replies to the 3 printed questionnaires handed over personally along 
with your replies to the one now enclosed by the end of this month. A line 
in reply will oblige. 

Supplementary Questionnaire for the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, 

Bombay. 

1. (a) Please give the c.i.f. prices of the various classes of articles shown 
below: — 

(1) Raw silk, 

(2) Silk yarn or twisted silk, 

(.3) Noils, 
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(4) Spun Hilk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(6) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Pure silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and coloured staple fibre. 

(fi) How do these prices compare with those in Japan? 

(c) Do the c.xport prices differ from the Home prices? 

(tl) Is there any Association which fixes prices for export markets? If 
so, please state whether the c.i.f. prices in the difforeut markets are according 
to the market conditions or same for all markets. 

2. Please give the cost of production per Ib. of each of the articles above 
named, preferably in details as asked fur in question 29 of the Board's 
general questionnaire for the Sericultural Industry. 

3. Please state the cost of producing a pound of cocoon and the kinds of 
worms reared. 

4. Please give the temperature and humidity according to your opinion 
which are suitable for rearing worms. 

5. How much silk are you able to obtain from a pound of cocoon? 

6. What arc the qualities of silk imported into India as compared to those 
into the United States of America? 

7. In the beginning of 1937 prices of imported silk rose very rapidly j that 
lasted for 14 months until February, 1938, and then it dropped in that parti¬ 
cular month. Please state whether that rise was due ^ temporary causes 
and the present price is permanent or whether the present price is temporary 
and may go bock to the higher level. What is the cause of the rise at the 
end of 1936 and drop in 1938? 

8. You say in your rcpre.sentation that the present protection to tho 
Indian industry is adequate. Please state your reasons. 

9. What is the possible effect of tho war on your export trade and prices? 

10. It is stated that 90 per cent, of yotir production is imported to tho 
United States of America. Please state whether in the event of the trade 
resuming normal conditions there, there would bo any shrinkage in the 
e.xports to India. 


(13) TMter No. 205, dated the liih Jviy, 1958, from the Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay. 

We are in receipt of your letter dated 13th instant and the supplementary 
questionnaire enclosed therewith in connection with the silk industry and 
heg to suy that, we shall call for required information from the Home country 
and try ^ furnish answers in time as far as possible. 


(14) Letter No. 225, dated the Ut September, 1938, from the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce Bombay. 

We beg to enclose herewith a statement, prepared from the Trade Returns 
issued by the Finance Department of the Government of Japan, showing 
tho export of raw silk and silk and artificial silk manufactures from Japan 
to British India during the last four calendar years, as desired by ^ou. 
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(15) Letter No. doted the Idth September, I'J.IS, from the Ja^Hineit 

Chamber of Commerce liombay. 

Be: Tariff valub for tmf. Jafanehe Silk. 

With reference to the interview we had with you on the 30th ultimo 
we have the honour to furniuh herewitli in the attached sheet the present 
market values of the Japanese silk imported into India and request you to 
establish sub-divisions in the tariff values for assessment of the said 
merchandise accordingly and hope same will meet with your favourable 
consideration. 


Market Vuluee of the Jajtane.ie Silk and the Suggestions for the Tariff 

Values of the same. 



Present 

Average 

Tariff 

Japanese. 

market 

for last 

value 

value. 

11 months. 

suggested. 


Ka. A. 

Ra. A. 

Ra. A. 


Filatures (Steam or Hand-reeled 
or re-reeled)— 


Up to 20/22 deniers, i.e. 


average 21 deniers 

5 12 

5 9 

3 10 

Above 20/22 deniers, i.e., 




average 21 deniers 

6 2 

6 0 

3 0 

Dupion Silk.s all kinds . 

3 12 

3 12 

2 4 


(10) Letter dated the May, I'JSS, from Mes.srs. Karanjia 'Bros., Ltd., 
17-1'J, Bomanji Master Road, Bombay. 

As desired by you I send you the names of prominent merchants dealing 
in Silk and Artificial Silk Yarn and Piece-goods. 

Raw Silk, Artificial Silk Yarn, and Staple Fibres, 


Messrs. Nagindas Foolchand Chinoy, 
,, Rajaram Girdharilal, 

,, Gordhandas Nathalal, 

,, Sakalchund G. Shah, 

,, Gordhandas Ishwarda.s, 

,, Haji Hassan Dada, 
alt of Tamba Kanta, Bombay. 


Silk and Artificial SUk Fiece-goods. 

Messrs. Pohooraull Bros., 

„ J. Kimatrai A Co., 

„ J. Ramkishen Bros., 

,, J. P. Jamnadas A Co., 

,, M. N. Goghai A Oo., 

,, Rijhumal Bros., 

,, K. Hassaram A Co., 

,, E. F. Kavarana A Co., 

,, Kaganmal Ramchand, 

„ Valiram Sons, 

,, Pravin A Co., 

all of Silk Bazar, Kalbadcvi, Bombay. 
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(17) Letter dated the Judy, I'JSH, from Meitre. Karanjia liroi.. Ltd., 

Bombay. 

Ploaso find enclotiod herewith copies of answers to the questionnaire 
rcKai cling I’rotoi tioii to Sericultural Industry, to be answered by the 
Importers and Traders. 


Su^yecf;—QuBSTlONNAlUB KB. PROTECTION TO ShRICULTUBAL InuUSIBT IN 

iNUtA. 

As desired by you we have the honour to reply to your questionnaire 
as follow s: — 

1. The foreign countries which compete most with Indian silk are China 
and Japan. 

1. (u) The class of silk affected is filature silk. 

2. (a) Canton filature 20/22 deniors lls. 4-4 per lb. Japanese filature 
white 20/22 Us. 5-8. Japanese filature yellow 20/22 Ra. 6-6. Kashinere 
filature yellow 20/22 lls. 6-12. 

2. (b) C.i.f. prices Ks. 300; Us. C(X) for Canton and Japanese filature 
respectively. 

2. (c) Landing charges ^ per cent., discount IJ per cent., and brokerage 
i per cent. 

3. Kashmere produces only yellow filatures and Mysore produces white 
fil.aturcs of inferior kind in negligible quantities. 

4. The Indian silk is always dearer because of its small production. The 
foreign silk is cheaper because of its enormous produotiou, naLiral climatic 
advantages, skilled labour, exirericnc-e of hundreds of years and Government 
help. 

5. The freight and shipping expenses from Japan to India do not come 
to more than Rs. 8 per picul Railway freight between Bombay and Madras, 
Calcutta and Benares comes to 1 anna per lb., i.e., about Rs. 8-8 per bale. 

6. The foreign prices are entirely governed by the world demand and 
c.specially American demand which country con.sumes almost three-fourths 
of Japanese and Chinese exports. Although the silk are graded according 
to their quality no special class is manufactured for India and therefore, 
as stated above, the prices in Japan or China arc entirely governed by 
foreign demand. 

7. This country produces almost entirely .silks of the yellow variety whilst 
a greawr demand is for the white varieties. Therefore no comparison can 
be drawn betwi-ea the white foreign varieties and the local yellow varieties. 
Even if compared with the foreign yellow variety the local silk falls short 
in (piality hecaiisc of its lack of proper re-reeling, gradation, etc. Tho 
quality could be improved if proper Government help is forthcoming as 
Mysore is trying at present. 

8. The process of inanufa(turc in India docs not differ materially from 
other countries. The difference lies in proper equipments, ofliciency and 
skilled labour. 

9. As stated above the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage regard¬ 
ing machinery and labour. However, that is fully compensated by high 
customs duties on foreign silk. 

10. It is impossible to forecast owing to the uncertain political and 
economic conditions of foreign countries. 

11. Tho classifications and tariff conditions of imported raw silk are quit* 
suitable and do not in any way operate to the disadvantage of tho indigenous 
producer. 

12. The present trend is definitely for a preference for filature silks. 
The hundspun silk is being replaced by artificial silk yarn and staple fibre 
owing to the price fwtor. 
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13. The variation was due to natural rise of the market and not due 
to Qiiy rhati«o in the ruiality. 

14. We do not think bo. 

15. Proper attention is alway.s paid by foreign exporters to the require¬ 
ments of Indian middlemen and consumers. However, that defect by the 
Indian producers can be easily rectified. 

10. There is no change in the actual quality of the imported silks but 
all the old hand-reeled varieties have given place to filatures. 

17. The importers sell either direct or through Indian commission houses 
according to tlie connections with the consumer. 

18. Weavers generally obtain the raw materials from retail merchants or 
commission houses according to the quantity consumed. Mostly, and almost 
entirely the yarn is imported yarn, the price paid is not possible to state 
unless any specific variety is mentioned. 

19. Manufacturers of silk goods wanting to reduce the cost of production 
arc using staple fibre m preference to raw silk and what proportion of this 
staple fibre yarn is being consumed cannot be definitely mentioned. The 
source is the same as the source of obtaining other yarns, and approximate 
price of staple fibre is about Rs. 1-8 per lb. There is a tendency for the 
staple fibre to oust pure silk and it has already ou.sted spun silk yarn to a 
very large extent. 

21. The perfonnonee of this operation is generally carried out by the 
weaver himself according to the convenience and space available. 

22. No definite answer can be given to this question ns it entirely depends 
on the quality of cloth mnuufuctuied 

23 Spun silk is generally used for spun crapes used for shirting and 
manufacturing suitings. 

24. The sorting and grading must be done by a proper conditioning house 
and a cei tificutu given, which would surely put the Indian silk on u par with 
foreign variety. 

25. During the 3 years since the last Tariff Board inquiry nothing scorns 
to have been done as regards increase of production or methods uf selling 
Indian silks as stated in the query. 

26. There seems no progress to have boon made in this direction also. 

27. The position is the sumo. Artificial silk yarn is gaining ground on 
account of its cheapness although that has had the beneficial effect of Indian 
capitalists taking to the manufacture of artificial silk goods employing a 
quite large number of workers. 

28. Tlie increased duty on imported spun silk has given complete protec¬ 
tion to the Indian raw silk. 

29. The rca.snn Japan has gained ground in India is because Shanghai 
hand-reeled varieties have yielded to .Japanese filature. 

30. The protection to Indian silk and artificial silk industry is sufficient. 
However on account of smuggling this protection is of no avail. 

31. No. 

32. All artificial fancy goods heavily compete with the Indian made silk 
goods. 

33. The fai'torios using silk and spun silk are just able to manage owing 
to protective tariffs on cloth, however, they could do much better if the duty 
on imported silk was reduced. They prefer foreign silk because they are 
unable to obtain any good white variety of Indian silk and even the yellow 
variety is always higher in price than its foreign equivalents. Unless the 
price of Indian raw silk comes down, or the duty on imported raw silk is 
raised further by any chance, than the Indian manufacturers will not be 
able to do anything against the foreign colth, 

.34. Although there has been an increase in the import of artificial silk 
yarn and a ronsidcrahle increase in the manufacture of artificial cloth in 
India it has uo connection with the fall in imports of silk fabrics because the 
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trado returns d6 not sliow how much silk piece-goods are re-exported and 
whioli are consequently smuggled into India. There is a tendency to produce 
a large quantity of silk piece-goods in India and that tendency would bo 
insured if the duty on foreign silk was reduced or the Indian sericulturists 
supply silk at cheaper rates, 

35. Since 1923 wo have been drawing attention of the Government of 
India and the Central Board of Uevenue against cases of smuggling through 
the Persian Gulf, Kathiawar porta and French and Portuguese territories iu 
India. All informations regarding cases of .smuggling are on record with the 
Government of India and the Central Board of Uevenue. 


(18) Letter dated the I7th September, lOSH, jrom Messra. Kantilal ct Co., 
Mulji Jetha Market, Chandra t’huwk, Bombay. 

It ims come to our knowledge that the Government of India have 
a)>i>ointod a Board of Committee to consider and to take measures giving 
protection to National Industries in general and Handloom Industry in 
particular. No work, you will agree with us, will be more solid and really 
conducive to our country's efficiency and advancement than all such spade 
work always is. 

We are dealing in this branch of busine.ss for the last many years and 
own many handloom factories in Mau and Azumgarh and Fyzabad Districts, 
which arc the main centres for this trado, as you well know. You will 
therefore best realise and agree with us that we are the proper party who 
may he able to put before you all our grievances to consider with a view 
to your giving protection to this our National Industry. 

By the bye, we may bring to .your kind notice that as owing to the keen 
competition prevailing in the market as with that of the Japan and Mill 
Industry, the situation for this trade and Industry is at present very grave. 
Indeed, you will realise that if the matters go as they are, not only it will 
bo a serious menace to this trade but the National Industry will bo dislocated 
and hence you will obseiwe that the special protection to this Industry i.s 
urgently nooded. 

As there is a very limited time at our disposal to put all our grievances 
before you, we shall be much obliged if you will kiudly depute a responsible 
Officer before whom we may be able to place our grievances, or if you so 
desire wo shall be pleased to call on you on any day convenient to you, on 
hearing from you in this matter. 


(19) Letter dated the let October, 1^38, /rom Meaara. Kantilal <t Co., Bombay. 

Be: Protection to Handloom Inddstrt. 

Taking this opportunity, wo thank you very much indeed for the interview 
you granted to us on the above subject and have much pleasure to hand 
you herewith copy of letter forwarded by us on behalf of the Piece-goods 
Merchants to Great Indian Peinsula Railway, as well as Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, in the above matter, during January last. Wc have 
to-dny sent them reminders and will advise you further on hearing in this 
matter. 

As regards your queries contained in the printed forms which you were 
good enough to hand over to us, wc beg to write to inform you that we 
have enquired the necessary figures at our factory and will immediately let 
you have our detailed reply on receipt of the same. Kindly note. 

By the bye, we may bring to your kind notice that in consideration of this 
our National Industry, you will indeed agree with us that the Railway should 
quote special station to station rates for good market centres of this 
commodity, which, as a matter of facets, are much more higher in comparison 
with other commodities and thus tho protection is also needed on tile other 
side from the Railways. 
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Letter from Messrs. Kantilal <fc Co., Fiece-goods Merchants, Maunath 
liltanjan, U. P. {Itist. Azamyarh), to the Chief Traffic Manager, 
Ji. .t A'.-IV. Itailu-ay, Gorakhpur, dated January, 1938. 

Jie : Tiunspokt of Artificial Silk Piecs-ooods fboh Mau Junction and 
Tanda to Bomdat, both bv Parcel Service. 

Wo have been asked by some proiiiinont merchants dealing in the abovo 
class of goods, v/ho are (including ourselves) the manutac’turers thereof, 
to approach you with the following proposal and to request you kindly to 
communicafo to us your final decision in the matter at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. In our meeting held during the last month one of the members mooted 
a suggestion that the merchants dealing in this class of goods sliould have a 
“ Motor Service ” of their own for the transport of bales from Mau Junction 
and Taiid.a to Bomb.ay, as it would not only be a quicker service hut tho 
expenses would also be moderate taking into con.sideration the existing rates 
of the Railways by “ Parcel Service We had a long discussion on this 
point and at the end it was unanimously agreed to that although heavy 
investments will have to be made, since it would be very profitable in the 
long run, we should .arrange to have our own motor service, but at the same 
time it was also agreed to that before any .tetion was taken in that direction, 
the Railway authorities might be requested to consider the advisability of 
grunting a special rate from those two stations to Bombay, which if found 
advantageous and profitable, may be agreed to. 

3. We have, therctorn, to retpicst you th.at e\ery month not less than 
3 tons of artificial silk piece-goods is received by us in Bombay by Parcel 
service, the cost of transit incurred thereon comes to Rs. 260 per ton, 
excluding tho cartage, etc., from the city to tho stations .and again from 
\ ictoria Terminus lo our ic-spective godowns in Bombay, whereas the goods 
weighing IJ tons can be brought here at a cost of Rs. 126 or thereabout 
bv motor service. The latter expense.s require no more addition such as 
cartage, etc., as once the bales are loaded at both these cities in the godowns, 
they will right through he unloaded only at the godowns of the merchants 
concerned. Wo do not, therefore, chink that it would be o<it of place if we 
were to mention that the saving thus effected would be appreciable, when 
we take into consideration the trotiblcs the merchants are eximetcd to sham 
at the Booking stations, hy way of observing all tho tcw-hnicalitieB, rules, 
conditions in booking, etc., etc. Even if wo leave aside the question of 
incidental exiiensos, the net amount of Railway freight is much more higher 
than what the merchants are required to pay b.v “Motor Servic-e", or, 
in other woi'ds, the latter practically comos to half of what he has to pay 
by the former. 

4. Further more, our nxppricnco taken ns a trial measure, shows that 
goods from those stations aio available in Bombay by Motor lorries on every 
third day, whereas by your p.sreel service wo can hardly get the goods even 
at tho end of the sixth day. which has vcr.v often resulted in the merchants 
losing their enstomers hy not being able to produce the goods on the fixed 
dates, irrespective of the fact that they were booked by tho “ Parcel 
Service charges of which are very high. 

5. In addition to the advantages of lesser expenses and quick deliveries 
of our goods from tho aforesaid two stations, in the event of our introducing 
a “ Motor Service " of our own, we will also be able to carry goods from 
Bombay intended for lhc*be two cities, as instead of running our lorries 
empty from Bombay on the return journey, wo can most conveniently under¬ 
take to accept goods for despatch to Tandand Mau, which obviously means 
that tho Railway will be a lesser of its revenues to a Jurther extent. We 
may mention that the goods will be carried in at a much attractive rate, 
wbich will necessarily be much le.saer than what the merchants are required 
to pay by the Rail route, not to speak of the less troubles and early deliveries 
tho Bombay raercliants will get by this arrangement. Once they would be 
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Mtkiiad that our serrice would bo a regu-ar one, with great advantage# atl4 
lesser expensos, we aro sure, and we hope you too will agree, that the 
Railway will be deprived of its revenues to a very great extent, by this 
arrangement, because of tho fact that not only the piece-goods truJfic will 
bo lost {ram these two stations, but any other goods from Bombay, intended' 
for these two cities, will also he lost. 

6. In these circumstances, we have to request you to please depute your 
responsible oilicial to examine the praspccls of this tralffic and grant us at 
least 35 per cent, redw tion in tho existing parcel rates for this commodity, 
and also to take such measures as would cause speedy delivery in Bombay. 

7. The merchants in their return have also permitted us to offer you on 
their behalf their assurance that if you were good enough to consider our 
proposal and comply with the request herein made, 1 : 12 ., a reduction of 35 
per cent, iu tho existing parcel rales from those two stations only, then, 
the proposal of introduction of our own “ Motor Service ” would be dropped, 
“ Sine Die”. 

8. We may also state for your information that most of the factories 
are working by handlooms and tho articles manufactured as you well know, 
are Swadeshi one, and, as owing to the keen competition prevailing in the 
market as with that of Japan and Mill Industry, the situation for thia 
trade and Industry, you will agree with us, is, at present, very grave. 
You will, therefore, realise that if the matters go us they arc, not only it 
will be a serious menace to this trade but the National Industry will be 
dislocated, and hence, yon will please ob.serve th.at the rednetion in freight 
eharges is badly needed in the interest of all concerned and for the Industry 
itself. 

9. If you would like to havo any more details, would you be kind enough 
to depute your responsible representulivo to disimss this affair with us, 
along with other merchants, when wc assure you that we will without hesita¬ 
tion, give him all the necessary help and material that might be required 
by you, in order that you might be able to give your considered opinion on 
this subject, 

10. In conclusion we have to request you to please take a liberal view 
of the aforesaid facts and deal with the question in a businesslike manner, 
letting us hear us early us possible. 


(20) Letter elated the ISth October^ 1938, from Mcairs. Kantilal et Co,, 

Jlombay, 

Re .• Protection to Hsndi.oom iNursTaT. 

Further to our letter dated tho 1st instant, ns intimated to yon that 
all oiir factories aro situated at Tanda in Fyxabad District, and Mau in 
Aznmgnrh District, which aro tho main centres of this Industry as you 
well know. 

Nearly half of the looms of tho total number of factories are at present 
idle. A major portion of the looms are weaving pure silk and the remaining 
looms are weaving artificial silk goods. 

Indeed, after 1st April. 1934, them was a temporary rise and good demand 
in this trade, but a.s a matter of fact, to-day is considerably reduced as it 
cannot compote with that of the foreign Imports. 

Although merchants allow credit to weavevt up to U«. 25 for one month 
in general, but most of the weavers purchase their raw Tnatorials through 
the middlemen who buy from the bazar and thus the cost becomes higher to- 
about two per cent. 
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Oeoerally Ualf o{ the yarn niude from staple fibre yarn and the remaining; 
half of the artificial silk is being uaed in manuit.ctiire. 'J'be artificial silk 
is foreign imported and the [iriee varies as to the quality and quantity 
imported. Biiigle yarn is being used for nai'i) and welt and spun silk is 
particularly used in Surees and Shirtings. Tlio length and breadth of the 
finished article is 36" x 3C" and one loom can produce 15 yards piece 
of 27" and 10 yards piece of 40" and its price is about 25 per tent, higher 
than the Mill Industry. .\li tho necessary opeiations are generally carried 
out by the Weavers theiu.selves exeept that of the Dyeing which is done by 
Washers. The Weavers art paid about anna one per yard. 

The raanagemeni is in the, bands of the nierchants, but they are losing 
money on account of cheap foreign imports and as such they are working in 
1qs& 

In consideration of this our National Industry, the Industry itself is 
iModed imiiicdiato protection and what protection and the luaiincr ol making 
it available, it is that the Hoard is in a better position to judge, but ii^eed, 
you will agree with us that a level of adequate protection is oue which is 
based on the possibility of returning six per camt. on the present value of 
the capital sunk in tho Industry 


(21) Tytifer No. G. WHi, dated the 2Hth July, lOJS, from the Southern Indiii 
I'haiiiber of ('ommercc, Madras. 

PbOTKCTION to THK SkHK ri.TUHAI, TnUI STKY —Youu LETTER No. 544/A., 
DATKU THE 21tM MaY, 1038. 

The protection recommended by tlie previous Tnriflf Board was accepted 
hy Government on a lower scale for five years from 1st April, 1031. Tho 
Board recommended a specific duty of K.s. 2-6 per lb., wliilo tlie Indian 
Tariff (Te.stilo Pidtoctioli) Ameudmout Act, 10.31, fixed an ad valorem cum 
specific duty which in practice has be<‘n totally ineffective. As against 
Ks. 2-6 por lb. lecommendcd by the Board the actual duty that has been 
operative in practice was as lollow'S; — 


Be-reeled . . . 

Filuture 

Hand reeled and spun 
Dupion 


Per lb. 

Rs. A. 

1 15 
1 10 
1 8 
1 5 


2. The Classification of llio tariff was ilcfective; the ad ra.Iorem cum 
specific duty missed the mark and li'-lied tlic oriciiial < alculatioiis owing to 
its suscopLihilily to price and oxihange flmmations. What wa> wurso, such 
fluctuations in price and exchange could not lie dealt with under llio 
Safeguarding of Tndnslrics Act ii.s it laps'd in the interval. In the result, 
far from diminishing tho imports, the protective taiilf syiichruaiscd with 
an increase of imports to India as follows; — 


1933-34 1937-38 

(Pre-Protection (4tli year of 

year). protection). 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Raw silk and cocoons . . 2,379,197 2,.535,274 

Silk yarn .... 2,027,681 2,337,288 


3. The only redeeming feature was thu diinimition of imports of .silk 
piecefpods from 41,123,380 yards in 193'l-34 to 22,871,425 yards in 19.37-38. 
It must, however, be mentioned that tho good offwt of the fall in the 
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import of silk pieoegoods was more than off-set by the tremendous increase 
in till! iniport ol stuplu fibre, and artificial silk yarn and pieccgoods. Their 
import was as follows: — 


1933 34 

(Pre-protection 

year). 

Staple fibre . . . 

Artificial silk yam (lbs.) 9,808,919 

Artificial «ilk pieccgoods 
(yards) . . . 40,397,628 


1937-38 
4th year of 
protection). 

2,681,935 

31,589,038 

89,694,938 


4. To somo extent artificial silk is replacing natural silk owing to the 
low purchasing power oi the middle classes and the rapid increase of its 
import is fast becoming a menace to the .sericultiiral industry as much os 
to the cotton textile industry. The only other change in the interval was 
tko addition of 14 annas jier lb. specific duty to the 25 per cent, ad valornai 
duty on spun silk. Its effect on import is not ascortainablo as separate 
figures of import of spun .silk are not publi-shed but the local demand for 
it has been stimulated by the establishment of a factory in the My.sore 
State. It i.s satiafar'tory to note that the price of silk waste has been 
improving from about 1 anna 2 pies per lb. in 1933-34 to about 5 annas at 
present. Tint the allied product of Madras, namely, eric cocoons, which 
is also a suitable raw material for the Mysore .spun silk factory is neglected 
and it is only fair that as Mysore State benefits most in South India from 
the scheme of protection she should look upon eric cocoon supply of Madms 
with greater sympathy and agree to take it for a portion of her require¬ 
ments of raw material. 

6. Apart from the nhovcnuiitioiied progress in .spun silk manufacture, 
there ha.s hi'en some progress in filature silk proiUiction in South India. 
The Kollcgal Silk Filatures, Ltd. organised in 1937 extended tho operation 
of an existing ostahlishment. The Mj'sore Silk Filatures have also been 
opened and the operation of the Sri Ram Silk Throwing Factory of Mysore 
State has also been extended on a joint stock company basis. Tho rajiid 
increase of powi-r looin.s in the Mysore State is bound in dno course to 
increitse the marketing difticnlties of handloom weavers who predominate 
in the economy of production in the Madras Prosidency. The Tariff lioard 
would bo well-advised in examining closely how far the dependence of Mysore 
on the Madras market .should be reconciled and regulated with the sclicmo 
of production of raw silk, including cric silk, and handloom silk of the 
Madras Presidency. 

6. The defect in the classification adopted in the Tariff Schedule should 
bo removed. The omnibus classification of silk from Japan under one 
item of “ Japanese Filature.s ” has been operating very unfairl.v as in many 
cases tho Customs authorities were driven to (iepond upon invoices, the 
avoidance of which is the object of the system of tariff values. Tlio item 
might properly he s[ilit into : — 

Japanese silk— 

Re-rooled. 

Steam filature— 

Yellow—13/15, 20/22, ©to. 

Whit©—13/16, 20/22, «to. 

Thrown, 

Hand-reeled, 

Spun, 

Mixed spun, 

7. The practice of depending on invoice value for assessment of Customs 
duly is further complicated by the practice of import housos making their 
owu invoices on which assessment is based with the consent and authority 
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of tho Customs Authorities. The importance of tariff value is further 
enhanced by the report that tho Government of Japan are still holding 
large stocks of silk to bo released whon they like and at prices which suit 
them, certain consignments of which being reported to bo actually at some 
ports awaiting clearance on this day. This Chamber therefore emphasises 
that it would be best if assessment on invoice value is avoided altogether 
BO long as the ad valorem basis is retained and any tariff values aro adopted 
for the item at all. 

8. Neither tho mnlberry acreage nor production of raw silk in tho 
Madras Presidency received a stimulus from tho prosont prote<^tive scheme. 
The acreage of mulberry dwindled from 7,000 acres in 19.83-34 to 7,000 in 
1937-38, and production ot 107,000 lbs. raw silk in 1933-34 improved only 
to about 110,000 lbs. in 1937-38. The duty has .succeeded in stopping import 
of cocoons from abroad and local price has improved from 3^ annas per Ih. 
to 4^ annas per lb. at present. Whatever improvement of prices of local 
and imported qualities was seen in 1937 was entirely speculative and the 
prosont level of prices is practically due to the tremendous drop in import 
during tho last 6 months by loa.son of tho high tariff v.alno of Rs. .1-12 
adopted for Japanese filatures in the current year. In this connection, the 
Oliamher would like to draw the attention of the Tariff Board to tho fact 
that the index of prices published by tho Department of Finance of the 
Govornmoiit of Jap.m in the “ Thirty-seventh Financial and Fs'ouoinic 
Annual of Japan ” shows lhat the index for raw .silk improved from ftO in 
19.34 to 91 in 1936, and that of floss silk im|>!ovpd from 120 in 1934 to 148 
in 19.36, while tho .same rise was not reflected in c.i.f. prices quoted for 
India, which points to sale.s having be<;n effected below homo prices. Atten¬ 
tion of tho Board may also he drawn to reports of fresh effort* being made 
by the Japanese Government to sustain their silk industry, ft is reported 
that being faced with the problem of decreasing exports to the United States 
of America the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Jajjan, havo decided 
to introduce a new policy by which silk reelers would he encouraged to 
increase production of inferior raw silk for mixing with other yarn and to 
increa.se exports to countries other than the United States of .\incrica which 
takes only high grade raw silk. As a concrete measure the Ministry propoecs 
to set aside 2'7 million yon as expenses for increasing export of raw silk and 
for developing new uses of silk. 

9. Apart from the stimulus that the industry can receive from protective 
duties there are distinct honofits and facilities that could bo provided. 
During the period of protection tho Government of India Subvention scheme 
came into operation but the amount allocated to this Province was hardly 
Ra. 16,000 a year for supply of “ cellular seed ” and re.soarch in pobriiie 
disease. There have been improvements in. cultivating mulberry, cross¬ 
breeding worms, reeling machines methods, use of wasto silk and so on. 
The ab.sence of cheap Railway freight is a handicap to tho distribution of 
seed from tho Government farms. The absence of silk conditioning houses 
leads to nervousness and demoral i.snt ion of the market. The absence of any 
machinery to watch the trend of prices and foreign exchangee and the 
operation of the protective duties is a serious drawback. The extreme 
shortness of a fivo-period of protection is a definite .stumbling block to any 
oonaidorable reorganisation of the industry. It is suggested that the Tariff 
Board may be pleased to examine those considerations in detail. 

10. This Chamber desires to express its disapproval of the terms of 
reference set out in tho Oommoroe Department Reflation of the 9th Xpr 
1938, by virtue of which the Tariff Board are expected to temper- ^ 
recommendations with considerations of Government’s reveniic. TBy I’*’ 
Board cannot forgot that the revenue derived from protoctivo,,ifl, it is 
true me.’xstire of their inoffootiveness and that it should nf;^, protective 
allowed to bias tho judgment of the Board. On the ft*'\randlooi"S in 
imperatively necessary that a good portion of tho procec” 

duties should he roleasod for the benefit of sericult' 
the Provinces. 
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i^gards th<» dutj^ that luay h« fixed this Oianibor is of opiniofi 
that u sinipK' H]'«»cific* duty would be tho most effertivo and even unobjection- 
abie from tJie point of view budjjeting. The present market price of I 
quality chaiku silk is about Ks. 5-8 pi*r !b., but it would never have sustained 
at that level had it not been for the fortuitous eircuruatanoe of the tariff 
value of Japanese filatures having been fixed for 19;i8 at Rs. 4-12 per lb., 
which has resulted in a tnomeiitiiry block to import. Tf, however, the 
market price should reallv inspire eonfidenec in tlie rcai'ers and reelers an 
wverage market prue of Rs. 6-12 per lb. should be assured. The r-.i.f. 
Madras price of eorrespondihg imported blature silk may bo safely taken 
at Rs. 2-10 per lb., thereby leaving a margin of Rs. 3-2 per lb. to bo covered 
by impart duty. Indian Filature silk can sustain itself on the same margin 
against Japaneso 20/22 Denier silk. Tho Mime .specific duty would bo 
required to l>ft imposed on silk yarn and silk sewing thread. It is a 
deplorable fact that the Indian handloom silk weaving industry would now 
have to face not only imported fabric's but Indi.an power loom products. 
With a view to safeguard its luturo it would he necessary to raise tho 
Bpocific duty on silk fabrjcs by 50 |>er cent, sai thnt the duty would be 50 
per cent, nd rnion'm plus ll-e. 1-8 per lb. on pongee', satins, and taffetas, 
60 per rout, ad vtUurtvi p/j/s Its. 2-4 per lb. on Fuji, Boseki and corded, 
60 per cent, nd valorftn phiM Us. 3 p<»r Ib. on crepes, georgettes and other 
■sortnS. It would be uclvisn.ble to retain the nil valorem duty as a closet 
division of cla.sses is impracticable and a flat specific duty may fall lightly 
on tho more cnstly fabrics. Tltis Chamber would like to add that a chc^ck 
upon import of artificial silk yarn and piocegoiKls is becoming increasingly 
neoe'^saw and the oinisKinu of thas(> articlcH fntni the Tndo-Jnpniiose Trade 
Agreement lias bc^th fa>'iiitote<l and rendered it necossai.v to deal with them 
nt the hands of the 3'ariff IW>nrd. This Cluuul'or would suggest that the 
«pecifiv’ duty on nrlifu'ial silk >iirn .should Ihj raised from 3 annas per lb. 
to 4 annaa per lb., that on British artificial .silk fabrics from 2i annas 
T^r sq. y«rd to 3 annas and that on pon-Briti'-h from 4 annns T>€*r -vi. yard 
do 44 annas. There is no reason to iucrcase the duty on mixed fabrics at 
present. 


(22) Letfrr No. fHO, dnfod thf SUt .Jidy, 19.1.S, from the Andhra Chamber 
of Commerce TAd., 99, Armenian Nfreet, Madras. 

I have F«nt under sep-irutc post 5 copies of the ilemorandum preparerl 
by the Andhra CJhainhcr of CVimiuerce, T.td.. on “ Protection to Serirultural 
Industry ”, .and I request ,voii to ocknowIedRe receipt of the same. 

Memorandum prepared h;/ the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 


Subject ;—PitoTrcTiON to Sp.nTcvi.Ti’RAi. TvnngTHT. 

The Oomioittee of the Andhra Cliamber is of opinion that the sorieultural 
indnstiy is emineiillv fitted for proti-ction. Tlii' inclderire of taxation falls 
mainly ujioii the richer classes, who can well afford to bear increu.so taxation, 
while the benefits ro prodomiunntly to ngrieuUurists to whom the sericultural 
ludustry i.s an imiiortant subsidiary ixreuiiation. 

There esn he no doubt that protective dutie.s impo.sed in 19.1.4 have been 
j>avlially effcsi-tive. But of late, there lia.s been an increoso of foroign 
imports ihanks largely to Japanese activities 

Imports of raw silk which had declined in 1930-37 wore again on the 
up-grade vn 1937-3S and were high<'st in the la-st. three ve^s. On the 
•(•r hand there has hecii a steady decline in the im,,orts of .silk yarn, 
silk' decline m the U.st year »a.s not as great as it had been 

p.rcvmus year. Tt is significant to note that though total imports 
th , / 1 increasing her sendinftS. As regards 

'“‘"g hiipyioro w.as a large decline in 19.30-37 but in 19,37-,38, there 
'ostly duo to ini'icased imports from Japan. Tlie same 
u tlio case of bilk niixiuroii. 
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have no means of knowing to what extent sta))lc silk yarn has 
proved a rival to silk. Until the end of 1036 37, staple silk imports were 
net rf»corded separately. In 1937-38 the total importa ot staple silk amounted 
to 2,681,935 Ih.s. valued at Rx. 21,38,445. It is diDSeiilt to nay howover how 
moeh of this amount has been utilised by the indigenous silk industry, 
since thoro is a considerable absorption of the article in the cotton mill 
industry. 

Tlio level of duties h'vied on spnn .silk whi<h w.is formerly a serious rival 
to raw silk has been parti.ally effeytive, as evidenced by the fart that 
imports of the eomniodity have declined steadily from 3,514,809 lbs. in 
1935-SO to 1,584,^8 Ihs. in 19.37-;18. Art silk yarns and piisegoods a.ro 
serious eompetitors to silk yarns and pi<“oegoods. Art silk pieeegoods also 
compote with cotton piebegoods. The imports of art silk yarns and piece- 
goods have been on the uiigradc during the last tliree years. Import': of 
silk yarns increased from 14,i)ll,lC2 lbs. in 10.3.5-.36 to 31,589,038 Tlis. m 
T937-38. There was a decline in the imports of art silk piocegoods in 
lOdf-.TS from the previous .vear, though the figure for the former year 
recorded an increase over that for 1935-.36. Decline in Japanese imports 
has been the chief reason for this fall. On the other hand, there ha.s been 
a steady increase in the imports of mixtures in the la.st three years. 

According to tho Bombay Silk Merchants’ As-sociation, the total 
production of the Indian sericultiival industry does not exceed one tenth of 
the production of products connected with the industry and tliat it is 
therefore not fair to penalise the eonsniners in order to give protection it 
an industry the production of which they slate is insignificant. Tho 
Committee of the Andhra Clhambor however is not satisfied with this 
argument. Granted adequate production over a fairly long period, there 
seems to be a bright future for the Indian serieultnral industry. If a 
similar argument to the one bronglit forward by the Bombay Silk Merchants’ 
Association were to bo applied to the sugar industry at the time when 
protection was granted to it, the phenomenal progress made by the sugar 
industry would not hare taken place at all. 


<23) Lettf-r 12/IfiC, dated the 1st August, 1038, from the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Tuficorin. 

Reference: — Toiia i.FTrTF.n Xo. 544/A, uatkd the 21th M.st, 1938, and 
No. 595, PATEU THE loTH JVKR, 1938, ENCLOBIMO QtlT.BTIONNAraEB 
reuakui.no the Seiui ci.tpiial Inucsthy. 

I am direetevl by my Oommitteo to communicate their following 
iihscrvations on the snbjeet of protection to the Sericulture Industry and 
incidentally the silk industry, ns they are not replying the alwvo wliich 
more concerns tho actual importers, traders, and tho industry itself. 

In referring to the Tariff Board the ntiesMon of protection afforded to 
the Sork'ultural Industry in India by the Indian T'.ariff (Tc.xlile Protection) 
Amendment Act, 1931, the resolution of the CVnimpnce Department of the 
Government of India reads “ The Tariff Board, in making its rerommenda- 
tions, will take into account all relevant considerations incliiding the 
financial needs of the country and the dependence of the Government of 
India on import, export and excise dlUies' for a largo part of its revenue’’. 
My Ooramitloe regret very much that Oovernnient, instead of allowing the 
Tariff Board to investigate into the actual requirements of the iruhistry 
and .submit their views, have restricted the nature of their recommendations 
by introducing conshlora6ions of revenue in the terms of referenoe. 

Further, my Committee wish to point out that in fixing the-rates of 
duties lower th.sn those recommended by the last Tariff Board after an 
exhaustive enquiry, tho Government hav.e not granted adequate protection 
to the Industry, as the imports of raw silk have only been on the inrrease 
and' tho prcxluction of raw silk in India has not also imi>i-(;ved all round. 
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As such, the industry stands in need of proper protection to witiistand 
foreign competition and consolidate its position. 

Another important point which my Committee would like to bring to 
the notice of the Tariff Board is the likelihood of countries like Japan to 
depreciate their exchange and lower the prices of their silk and silk piece- 
goods to such a ridiculous extent ns to nullify the protection granted by 
the Government to the indigenous industries. Hence, it is absolutely 
necessary that at least in the present instance wiien the Tariff Board have 
been charged with tho duty of enquiring into the necessity, extent and 
period of protection, they should investigate tho above contingencies also 
and provided for proper safeguards, so th.at what they actually grant by 
way of protection to tho Tndu.stry, shall stand in spite of all adverse tactics 
adopted by countries dumping their goods in India. 


(24) Letter No. I. N. D.-O, drited thtf S.'ith .Avguat, IffSS, from the Bengal 

National Chamber of Commerce, 2, Itoyal Exchange 1‘lacc, Calcutta. 

Subject :— Sbhicci.tiihe Indostry. ' 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce to send onclosod for the information and perusal of the Tariff 
Board their detailed replies to tho General Questionnaire and tho 
Quo.stionnaire for Importers and Traders in connection with the problem of 
protection to the Indian Sericulture Industry. While the replies to the 
questions have been as fully elaborated a.s possible, the Committee consider 
it necessary to set forth in the following paragraphs certain general observa¬ 
tions pertaining to the subject. I am to express the hope that the Board 
will give thoir careful consideration to tho views expre-ssed herein and also 
to tho replies to the Questionnaire. 

2. At the outset the Commiltoo would streas that the Sericulture Industry, 
by its very nature, requires active and .substantial help from Ihc (lovenimeiit 
not only for its development but also for its maintenance. The Govprnment.s 
of all other silk producing countries of tho world have recognised this and 
havo been endeavouring to effect various improvements in the technique 
of production and also in the distribution of raw silk goods. Unfortunately, 
however, tho Indu.stry in India ha.s not so fur re<»ivcd adetpiato patronage 
and support from the Goverument-s, cither Central or Provincial, and has, 
as a con.sequonoe, been deteriorating for the last few years and is now 
almost on tho verge of extinction, at least in this Province. Tho Committee 
would draw attention, in tho first place, to the fact that the protection 
which was granted to the Industry by the Government of India in 1934 was 
much lower than what was recommended by the Tariff Board at the time. 
It need hardly be stressed that the whole purpose of giving protection to 
any industry is defeated if tho duties are imposed at levels bolow what are 
adjudicated by an expert body like the Tariff Board to bo necessary for 
tho development of the industry. Sericulture Industry is no exception to 
this rule, and there can bo no doubt that the existing protective duties hove 
not enabled tho Industry to gain a sound and stable footing. The 
Commitloo have not, in the detailed replies to the quc.stionnairps, .suggested 
any specific rates at which tho import duties on various kinds of silk goods, 
both raw and manufactured, should be levied. They, however, trust that 
in recommending the duties the Board would take into consideration all 
relevant facts .and figures and fix the rates at a level that will give effective 
protection to tho industry. 

.3. In the second plaoo, the Oommittoo would point out that Sericulture 
Industry in Bengal, a.s has been mentioned in tho replies, is not at nil 
organist, and there i.s considerable room for improvement in all tho 
stages of production. Cultivation of mulberry loaves, rearing of worms, 
reiding and weaving are all carried on under antiquated processes, while 
defective marketing system often deprives the producers from their legitimate 
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dues. It is necessary that people should be trained in up-to-date scientific 
methods, for the human factor, in both its qualitative and numerical aspect 
plays a vory iinijortant role in the urganisatiun of the silk industry. As a 
matter of fact, the prosperity of this industry depends in a very real sense 
on the availability in sufficient numbers of persons properly trained in the 
technique of production of raw silk and silk manufacture, and tho Oommittee 
consider that adequate provision should bo made for givinR to people 
technical training in rearing, reeling and weaving. 

4. There is considciablo scope for improvement of the quality of cocoons 
and supply of silk worm eggs to the roarers. As mentioned in reply to 
Que-stion 10, though the (Jovernment nurseries and rearers selected by tho 
Government produce cocoons for the purpo.se of distribution by way of sale, 
the melliod has not been found to b© of much use, as the supply is quito 
inadequate as compared with the requirements of the Province; and even 
in regard to the limited supply complaints nr© made that tho same is not 
entirely free from defects and disease.s. Attention w.ss drawn by the Tariff 
Board in their last Report to tlie defective methods adopted in tho 
production of tho seed cocxwns in Government nurserie.s and the Cemmittoo 
have no information as to whether the defects referred to by the Tariff 
Board have been rectified. Be-sides, as there is no legislation in Bengal 
prohibiting the use of disea.sod cocoons for prodtictive purposes there can bo 
no guarantee that even if the cocoons produced in Government nurseries 
are immune from all diseases, di.seese-frcc cocoons will he used freely by 
such rearers as cannot secure cocoons fiom Government nurseries. Other 
silk proflucing countries like Japan, China and Italy have obtained very 
satisfax^tory re.sults by enucting suitable legislation prohibiting the \isc of 
diseased cocoons and contrclling tho .supply of sillc worm eggs and tho 
Committee consider that simil.ar steps should be taken in India also. In 
this connection the Committee would point out that while silk worms in 
India are mostly multivoltim- tho yield of raw silk and denierago are much 
lower than is the case in other silk producing countries. The Oommittee 
have been informed that univoltin© species are reared in Japan any timo 
of tho year by means of cx>ld .storage and artificial hatching and they would, 
accordingly, request the Tariff Board to examine the feasibility and economic 
advantages of adopting such devices in India. 

5. The Committee would emphasise that while adequate protocMon 
against imports from foreign countries is an ivwential condition for tho 
development of Sericulture Industry, the imposition of high ciistxuns duties 
would not by it-sclf lead to tho development of the Industry in this country. 
As already mentioned. Sericulture Industry is, unlike other protected 
industries, not at all organised and antiquated methods are us©<l in ail the 
stages of production while the defective system of marketing deprives the 
producers, whether of cocoons, raw silk, yarn or piecegoods, of their 
legitimate share of profit. Tho C/ommittec would stress that a more grant 
of protection witliout substantial assistance from the Government not merely 
in regard to the supply of capital, but also in respect of rcsean'h and 
scientific developments and the employment of specially trained workers 
and experts would he of little avail. The Committee regret to note that 
tho initiative that ought te have been taken by the Government in the 
matter of tho development of the industry by arranging better supply of 
silk worm eggs, or silk cocxxms, or improved mulberry plants, by arranging 
demonstrations of improved process of rearing, reeling and weaving, by 
providing proper ednc.ational facilities for the purpose Ims been found 
wanting in the past. Little financial assistance has been rendered by the 
Government to the producers, and the money .spent for the development of 
tho industry has been extremely inadequate ns compared with its require¬ 
ments. Reference may, in this connexion, be made to the condition in 
Japan, a country with an area approximately equal to that of Bengal, 
where the Government spend annually about Its. 1 ,‘20.(’0,iK'ri mid ilm various 
Prefectures together spend double this amount for the dovidopnicnt of tho 
Sericulture industry. The Committee would draw attention to tho fact 
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tJi*t twTinty-five years ago Japan uscJ to snpply nhoiit 18 per eont. of the 
^orid demand; there has sinee been tremendops improvement in all the 
•tagee ot silk manufacture, both in respect of quality and quantity, and 
Japan now supplies about 76 ijer writ, of the total world detnand, and 
there is no reason why a jmwerful drive given both by the Central and 
Pnovdneia] Gtevemments should not enable tbe SericultuTo Industry in India 
at leant to face the competition !fom foreign countries. Wiiat is necessary 
to place the industry on u soand and stable fooling may bo briefly summarised 
os follows; — 

(a) Kncouragcmont should be given for tho cultivation of sufficient 

quantity of mulberry leaves of the requisite quality and apart 
from the supply of diseasv‘<l-frep .seed emoons or sills worm oggs 
to which reference has been made in the previous paragraph, 
rearers should be trained in up-to-date seientific, methods and 
ewoouragod to nae efficient tools and imphjmeiite; 

(b) Processes of reeling are also antiquated and it is necessary that 

power driven machine should be set up in the Province for tho 
purpose. At present reeling is done in Pengal in country ghaia 
hut the Committee havo been informed that as long as the 
supply of sufficient quantity of standardised nnd good quality 
cocoons is not ensured, it would not be economic to start reeling 
in power driven filature macliine; evidently, for mechanical 
reeling it will also be neces.sary to provide suitable training to 
reelers; 

(c) In tho same manner and for the same reason encouragement should 

bo given to tho establishment ot ()o\ver driven looms in tha 
Province for the production of silk goods; 

(d) Sericulture and Silk Technological Institutes should be established 

at different centres nnd prosM<>ioii should be made for suitable 
training and researches in all branches of the industry; 

(«) Tho marketing organisation at each su^essive stage should be 
thoroughly over-hauled and stops should bo taken to ensure 
that producers obtain tlieir legitimate duo.s after meeting aH 
expenses; 

(/) Adequate financial help should bo provided to the rcorers, reelers 
and weavers in order that they may undertake more costly and 
up-to-date method's and also to enable them to hold their stocks 
till fair prices are obtainable. 

7. The Committee recognise that in a poor country liTTo India tli* 
prospect of the Sericulture Industry will bo considerably restric'ted by the 
possibility of using imported artificial silk goods. Even so they feel that 
tbe demand for pure silk goods will continue to be quite large and to that 
extent Sericnlture has yet a wide market to tiip as will he evident from tho 
table of imports of pur<i silk goods during the lust few 3 'eurB. 

JmpOTfs of gonda during the quinquennium ending VdiGSy. 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 

1032-33 1033-34 1034-35 I03r.-30 193« 37 


Raw Silk .... 

1,17 

72 

67 

68 

66 

Silk manufacture (including 
silk yarn, etc.) 

.3,16 

2,87 

2.80 

2,20 

1,77 

Artificial Silk 

4,16 

2.74 

»,59 

3,16 

3,86 


Besides, even apart from tho ordinary use of silk goods it is possible 
for a well developed Sericnlture Industry to cater to various industrial uses 
such as tho production of embroideries, hosiery, insulnting cables for 
electrical purposes, silk cartridge bags, baloons, parachutes, etc. 

8. In drawing attention to tho importance ami potentialities of the 
Industry and also to its present defects and requirements, the Committee 
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tro<u}d I'nfftr to the f»ot thnt these liaw very recently come to be rocegnjsed 
by the Government of Henj^ul and have actuated them to adopt certain 
measures o) iiiiprovenw'nt the results of which cannot be fully ansossed just 
yet. For the details of such measures a reference mn.v be made to the 
Industries I>opartment of this Province. While tho Oommittoo appreciate 
the action of the Department, belated as it has been, they cannot too 
strongly Tirge the point tlist the re-.iewaf of protection to the Industry should 
be granted for a sufficiently long period, if the nocossary enterprise and 
tenthusiasm of the Provincial Government so enfientiol to the rehabilitation 
of the Industry, have to bo sustained. Else all the pressure bro<ight upon 
the Provineiul Govwnmentg for the adoption of further measures of iraprovo- 
ment would be of no av'ail, if tbe very future outlook of the Industry is 
allowed to remain in a state of uncertainty owing to the grant of protection 
far an unduly sbtirt period. 


Blnclosure I, 

RepUfn in the Gfiieral Questionnaire, issued by the Tariff Hoard. 

1. Qa far as the Chamber has been able to ascertsun, not much progress 
has been made in regard to the development of the Sericulture Industry in 
Bengal sinco protection was granted in 10.14. The industry is at present 
located in the districts of Maldah, Murshid.abad, Bankura, Bajshahi and 
Birfahiim in Bengal. 

It will he found from the monogrspb published by Gio Government that 
in 1001 1,31,000 acres or about ■3,9S,<Ki0 highas of land were under mulberry 
cultivation. Due to degeneration and want of improvement the area was 
reduced to 78,000 bighas by 1031; there has sinco biwn a further rodurtion, 
and at the prasent moment only about 63,000 bighas of land are under 
cultivation of mulberry. 

With tho falling of acreage under mulberry cultivation, a large number 
of porson-s liivs been forcs'd out of the rearing and reeling businc.s.s. It is 
exlromely doubtful if tho industry to-day provides the solo and exclusive 
occupation of any .se<',tion of the people in the silk districts of Bengal. Tbose 
partly dependent on it have been roughly estimated 10,000, of whom 
about ‘2,000 are (partly) dependent on reeling. 

2. Sericulture is carried on purely as a cottage industry, and as a side¬ 
line of agricultuio in this Province. The economic condition not only of 
tho agriculturists hut also of others who arc ooniiectod with the different 
stages of tho indu.stry is thus very materially dependent on its prosperity. 
It is, however, suffering considerable handicaps owing to look of proper 
organisation, inodeijuacy of financial !i.ssistanoe and defective marketing 
system. Tho industry at present is mo.stly in tho hands of illiterate persons 
and is. somehow managed by rearers, reelors and weavers whose only equip¬ 
ment in this respect is their traditional connexion with the industry. Thpy 
lack scientific knowledge and training in up-to-date methods of production, 
aivl In this regard special importanoe has to be attached to the saipply of 
better species ef hybridised mulberries and disease-free silk warm eggs from 
Government nurseries at a siifficiently low cost and also to the grant of 
fiubsidics by the Government for oflweting improi cnicuits and making new 
developments. TIih t'banibcr ha.s received coinploints from silk interests 
'rtSmiocttsf with it that the exi.sting Oovemment nursecies in this province 
are hot in a position to supply the entire demand of seed cocoons, while 
the quality of tho seeds supplied also is not of the requisite .standard. 

There is no organisation regarding finance and marketing, and the 
roarers, reelers and weavers being mostly poor are in the clutches of the 
money-lending jobbers who appropriate to themselves the iinijor .share of 
tho profits of tlie Industry allowing bare subsistence wages to the actual 
rearers. Heelers generally purchase cocoons from rearers who liave to be 
pwd u*. cath., and weavers are entirely in the hands of middlemon. 
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3. It haa been mentioned in annwor to Q. 1 that Benjial has 63,000 
bighas of land under mulberry cultivation. The yield of leaves per bigha 
is estimated at about 60 maunds providing sustenance to IJ raaunds of 
cocoons, which in their turn yield SJ seers of raw silk. Tho perronliige of 
raw silk is only 6 per cent. If proper steps are taken for improving tho 
quality of the mulberry loaves, the yield may ho very substantially increas^, 
even a cent, per cent, increase being estimated by some experts. Tf, again, 
the quality of tho silk worms are improved and regenerated, it should bo 
possible to obtain a much larger yield of raw silk, which has in fact been 
rai.scd to the level of 15 per cont. in China ond Japan. 

The price of cocoons varies from Re. 14 to Rs. 20 per maund. 

The Chamber has been informed that the production of cocoons can bo 
increa.se<i many times over—going up to even a lakh of niaiinds per year 
if tho industry is properly organised. It is essential for tViis purpose that 
the rearors should bo protected against failure of their crop and should 
besides be enabled to sell their prodiiete ea.sily and quickly. 

4 & 5. In Rongal mostly Nistari and Chotoi>olit. of inultivoltine species 
are reared, and though Banipolti, was roared in the past, it does not seem 
to have been successful from past experience. The Burmese Nistid and 
A’ismo species are being experimented upon b.v the Sericulture Department, 
but no definite opinion can yet be given on tho subject. The Chamber is 
informed that the A’isfori or Chotopolii yields about 1-3 to 1-5 denier with 
a filament length of about 250 yards, whereas Japane.so, Chinese or Kuiopean 
apecios yield about 2’8 to 3 denier and a filament length of about IKX) yards, 
—a fact, which suggests a very plausible rcn.son for the superior conipetitivo 
Btrongth of the ,Tapanese and Chinese Silk. 

6. The cost of constructing a roaring hon.so with equipment is estimated 
at about Its. 150 to Rs. 200. Every year expenses have to bo incurred on 
papers, disinfectants such as forimilin, nets, .straws, charcoals, if roaring i.s 
done in the winter and other petty neccssarios, the cost of which is very 
little. 

7. Tlie Chamber ha.s no dofinitc information on this point, but it appears 
from tho figures supplied to tho Chamhor that both in respect of the length 
of filament and denier, the results obtained from Ni.tiid and Nismo are much 
more satisfactory than those obtained from Ni'^tari and Chhoiopolu. 

8. Practically no improved method in rearing ha.s been adopted so far 
in Bengal. It is necessary that scientific knowle<lge regarding proper rearing 
methods, tcmperatiiro and humidity [mreentage, preservation of mulberry 
loaves, disinfecting of rearing rooms and tools, clearing of bed and other 
conditions, symptoms of diseases and their preventive methods should bo 
imparted to the rearers by practical demonstration by slides and lectures 
in rearing centres. The Chamber understands that the Department of 
Industries, Bengal, is at present negotiating with the University of Calcutta 
in regard to tho production of suitable type of mulberry leaves, and also in 
regard to the quality of tho races of worms. 

9. Worms are generally reared from local seeds. The production of seed 
is not organised with any definite aim of stanclardi.sation and unification 
but Government nurseries produce cocoons for di.stribution among tho 
rearers. The number of such seo<l cocoons is however very small, a largo 
percentage being produced by the rearers themselves. No control is at 
present exercised over the production of seeds which require proper 
development. 

10. The Government nurseries and rearers selected by tho Government 
make cocoons for .seed purpo.se. This system ha.s not, however, proved very 
successful. The Chamber has been informed that i)ebrine is sometimes found 
even In the.se cocixnis during tin* conrsc of rearing, wliilo tho method n<loptcd 
by the Government is considered by the ordinary rearers to bo dv*fcetive. 
'Ilicro is no legislation, at least in Bengal, for the production of disease-free 
cocoons. Other silk producing countries like Japan, China and Italy are 
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reported to liave obtained very satiefactory results by enacting suitable 
legislation. 

11. Worms are mostly multivoltine and 6 or 6 broods are raised every 
year. About 40,000 eggs are produced from an ounce of seed. From eggs 
of really good quality 96 per cent, hatch out and make into cocoons. 

12. Niitid and A’tsmo worms which have been lately introduced, 
undoubtedly belong to a better race. Experiments are still going on with 
those worms, and it is too early to say whether these experiments would 
provo a success. 

13. Government nurseries use microscope for examining silk worm eggs 
and moth and to find out if they are free from pebrine diseases. Common 
rearers, however, do not take any steps in this direction, while a high 
percentufiB of pebre is reported to bo found oven in nursery seeds, when 
examined. It is es-sential that all possible precautions and preventive 
measuree should be adopted on a scientific basis to combat pebrine, as the 
disease is not only highly infcctiou.s but is inherited by tho progeny from 
the parent moths. 

14. It is estimated that normally obout a quarter of the worms are lost 
in Bengal duo to disea.sos, though lost year there was a utter failure in 
the silk crop in many silk districte of this Province. When there is au 
epidemic, most of the crop is lost, as the rearers have neither the means 
nor any scientific training for dealing with the situation. 


15. Tho silk worms are fed on Mulberry loaves. Some persons cultivate 
mulberry plants on their own land, while in some cases plants are grown on 
leased lands; .some breeders also buy leaves. The rent of mulberry lands 
in almost all the oases is extremely high, having been fixed at a time when 
Bengal silk fetched high prices. 

If scientific method is adopted, the initial cost of cultivation would be 
not less tlian Rs. 200 and the recurring expenditure about Rs. 75 per acre 
per year. But as already stros.sed, scientific methods are adopted in very 
few cases, and it often happens that the roarers cultivate their lands 
thcmsclve.s on .antiquated methotls; the average cost in these cases is Rs. 30 
to 40 per acre per annum. 

Generally r(»aret's use a kiini of water weeds extensivci.v for manuring 
Mulberry plantation. Besides this, they also oarth up the rows of Mulberries 
every year. 

Tree Mulberries are planted about 10 feet apart and bush Mulberries 
are planted in rows at IH to 25 inches apart. 

The yield of leaf from tree plantation is about 1 maund per tree per 
year and that from busli plantation from 50-60 maunds per bigha per year. 
The’chamber has been inlonned that if suitable manures are used, the 
viold of loaves may be doubled. The present form of bush plantation having 
greatly deteriorated cnimot give tho desired yield; it is, therefore, neceasary 
that better bush varieties should be introduced. 

One of the great advantage-s of Mulberry plantation is that 1 1 is not 
planted every vear a-s in the ease of other crops. Onre it is planted, it 
does not ii.sually die for a number of years. With proper eartliening wid 
cultivation, the’^ bushes successfully yield l^ves hir about ^8 years wbde 
trees give good yields from tho 5th year to the 40th year and in .some (uses 
up^o‘’Jhe Imh year; afterwards, for both bushe-s and trees replantation ,s 

required. 

The quantity of leaves necessary to rear one ounce of layings is estimated 
on an average,' from 25 to 40 maunds per crop, the average cost incurred 
by the breeders being about a rupee per maund. 

16 (a) Tree Mulberry has been introduced to rediKo the cost, but is 
not yet reported to Imvo produced any effective results. 

(b) The present bii.sli form is much degenerated and improperly main¬ 
tained and has considerable scope for improvement. Bush form of cultiva¬ 
tion is’ advantageous from the point of quick supply and it gives a larger 
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BnmiMr of crop* thM the ti«o tom. Bt»t vnder tl>* •xhtini; form of bush 

cultivation only 6 or 6 crops are obtained, while the quality of the 
is also reported to be much below par. 

17. (i) During the last five years, the rate at which excess mnlberry, f.e.^ 
the surplus over and above the raquiremente of the cultivator-rearers, wae 
seW varied from Ro. 1 to Rs. 1-8 per mauiid. 

(ii) I'ormerly taulberry cnltivation wae a profttable business, and there 
Wat quite a targe number of Mulberry cultivators who used to seM their 
products to rearers. The extent of mulberry cultivation exclusively for 
purpose ol selling is, however, praetically nd now, aiitl only excess mulberry 
leavea of particular rearers are sold at present. The yield is poor owiag to 
the cuutiaued neglnet and no effort being made to improve the quality. 
This deterioration in the quality and also the quantity hae naturally affected 
the financial condition of the rearen. 

18. The preeoat position is just the same as was found by the Tariff Board 
en the previous occasion. 

19. No attempt has been made to improve either the quantity or the 
quality of the food stuff of ailk worms. On the contrary, mulberry erops 
have been replaced by jute cultivation. 

20. No improvement has been noticed in regard to any of these matters-. 

21. Silk worms in India, even univoltino, have much degenerated and 
the yield of raw silk and denierage are also much lower than European, 
Japanese or Chineste races. The present yield of cocoons is about 16 seers 
on an average from an ounce of seed which require about Ifl maunds of 
leaves. So far as the Chamber has been able to ascertain, no improvement 
has been effei'ted in this regard during the last five years; The Chamber 
understands that the univoltino specic.s are reared in Japan any time of 
the year by meaiie of cold storage and artificial hatcliing, and it is inclined 
to bcliovo tlukt the same methods may bo adopted in India as well with 
equally good result. 

22. The Chamber understands that certain experiments in this regard are 
being undertaken by the Department of Industries, Bengal. 

24. The price of cocoons per maiind varied during the last few years 
betwocu Rs. 14 and Rs. 20. 

25. The breeder sells his cocoons, and h.is to sell at once irrespective of 
the atato of markets .as ho cannot keep them till prices suit him. 

The average yield of raw silk is about 6 lbs. and that of chasam ftom 
4 to 6 lbs. truin 100 lbs. of (.locoon. Tho prii’p of lOO lbs. cocoons is on an 
average Rs. 25, that of S Ihs. of raw .silk about Rs. 30 and that of 4 lbs. 
of i-hasani about Re. 1. 

The coooons can be stored in proper condition by stifling, and store 
houses with stifling arrangements sljould be starteiJ with Government 
assistance. It should, however, be pointed out that the rea.rers can hold 
tho cocoons in the hope of getting better prices, only if arrangements aro 
made for adequate fin.ancial assistance cither from banks or from tho 
Government. 

26. There is at present no power-driven niiuliincrv in Bengal. The 
power-driven filaturo raacdiiues Lh.at were set up in tho Province during the 
days of tile Ea.st Indian Company and were in operation even 15 yc.ars ago 
have all been closed down owing to tho want of sujuily of sufficient quantity 
of standardised and good quality cocoons. 

27. On an average about a thousand maunds of raw silk has b^en reeled 
during tho last fivo years. 

Tl» number of cocoons uoces.sary to prodqco a pound of raw silk is given 
below; — 

NMari and Chhotnpohi . . . 8 kahans (8x16x80) 

Ni.did and N;.mo .... 4 kahans (4 x 16 x 80) 
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These results &re obtained when silk ia reeled in country chai. The 
outturn from country ghais is muck larger than from kUtuiee, hut tha 
nuroase in the iiuautity is more than oUset by the deterioratiou in the 
vitality. 

'i'lic Ukamkor understands that Japanese improved univoltine oc I t a l i an 
univoltino cotoDiis pisidiuc about 7& i>iiiius oi raw silk Irom cocoons. 

28. The old 'antiquoted methods that are prevalent in soma parts of 
Bengal rc^vtiro vejry little ioatia) outlay; the cost does nut u.sually csceed 
Rs. 0 or Its. 8. nut a little improved cotintry ghat with two basins on 
raised platfor^t^ uecessary equipments aivd bock reel would, it is estimated, 
cost approximately Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. These basins generally last for about 
1(1 years, but the hack rod and other parts i-equini (x-ca.sional n-phiccmonts. 
The annual recurring expenditure for a pair of haaine would be about Rs. 6. 

The outturn of two basins ia eeiintated at about Iwif a seer of raw aillc 
per day of 8 hours, but this is muck inferior in quality to filature silk. 

29. The following figures are given lor reeling one seec ('tww powada) 
of silk in a country ghai ; — 


Cfesk of cocoons . . . » . 

Cost of labour. 

Fuel, suiien-ision, water, so.ap, etc. . 
Eatablisfiment and Selling exponses . 

Rs. A. 

. 3 . a 0 

0 a 

. 0 8 


Total . 10 0 


Filature will never bo a paying proposition from comraerciaP standpoint, 
80 long tts tho yield of the co<tx>n is not improved. If necossai^ iusptovw 
mouts arc made, filature can bo equally successful in India as it has bean 
iu Japan OI China as tho cost of labour is cheaper in India. 

30. Indian filatures have to suffer considerahlq disadvantage, owing t» 
tho inferior quality of Indian cocoons, as compared with those of Japan, 
Clhina and other siik producing countries of tlie world, and also because 
the co.st of electric power is much lower lu these latter ciouiiiries. Lack of 
experts in reeling industry is another factor which imposes considerable 
handicaps on th* Indian filature#. Tho opening of suitable training institu¬ 
tions may remove this handicap. 

31. Ye.s; 200 basins would serve the purpose of a filature factory #[611 
from tho standpoint of e.stahlishinent, overhead chiu'ges, fuel and organisation 
cost, provided sufficient cocoons are available to feed the filature. In tha 
present condition of tho Silk industry of Bongal, however, a M to 100 
basin unit may be said to be advantageous under (*rtain conditions. Tha 
quantity of cocoons available is .so little that unless production is properly 
organi.sed and both tho quantity and the quality of cocoons produced are 
improved, a larger unit will be of no avail. 

32. The quantity of raw silk produced by each filature unit depends on 
the quantity and cmalily of raw silk in cocoons and on the skill of tba 
reefer. In Japan, Chin* and Rurepe» where 13 to 15 por cent, of raw silk 
is obtained from cocoons, each filature machine can, it is estimated, produce 
70 to 80 grams of 21 denier raw silk in 9 hour.s, but in India it is not 
possible to i-un a filature with the degouer.aUnl cocoons, which give an 
outturn of only about 30 grains of raw silk and involve higher labour 
charges. 

34. Very little supply of skilled labour in Filature ia available as iherei 
ia no arrangement for training in tlii.s line. An untrained labour may 
acquire minimum skill within three moutlis. 

35. (i> Raelers in a country ghai are paid from 3 annas 6 pics to 4 annaa 
per day and assistant buys are paid from 1 anua G pioe to 2 annas. 
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(S) (i) Hitherto there was very little faeility for traininc! in reeling. 
Heeontly, however, a reeling school has been started at Maldah. 

(ii) Tn rearing, there i.s prartic.ally no school or institution for imparting 
the neoe.ssary training. About 12 to 16 boys are annually taken in the two 
Government nurseries for practical training; such an arrangement can 
hardly bo regarded as satisfactory. 

(iii) Nil. 

41. There is no arrangement for mill twisting in Bengal, all processes 
are done by hands : — 

(1) price of raw silk varies from Rs. 9 to Its. 12 per seer. 

(2) twisting and winding cost about Re. 1 per seer. 

(3) the cost of boiling off saries, from 6 annas to 8 annas. 

42. The defects and blemishes with regard to the reeling of silk to which 
the Toriff Board had made reference have not been remedied. Re-reeling 
is not practised in Bengal. European factories used to re-recl when they 
used to do business hero. 

43. The cost of re-reeling done in country prcKiees is Re. 1 per seer. 
The loss per seer is about 21 tola.s. 

44. Practically no silk is re-reeled in Bengal at present, though it used 
to be done formerly, when there were filature factories in Bengal. 

45. Bengal silk i.s .solely used by weavers for making cloths of different 
varieties. 

The possible industrial use of raw silk are as follows:—cloths, 
embroideries, hosiery, cahie insulators for cle<trir purposes, silk cartridge 
bags, baloons parachutes, various surgical uses, etc. 

As a matter of fact various industrial goods of the sort mentioned aro 
being produced in other countries and it is uocos.sary that aasistance should 
be rendered both by the Central and Provincial Governments to the 
prtHlucers in order that siuli goods iiiiiy be niiiiuilactiircd in tliis countiv ut 
a reasonable profit. It is also necessary that there should be proper 
arrangements for research in this re.spcct. 

46. Bengal has immense potentialities for tho production of silk of any 
quantity, provided sufficient encouragement is given to the industry and 
adequate protection is granted against foreign imports. During the days 
of the East Indian Company not only was the bulk of the home demand 
met by the total quantity produced within the Province, but even about 70 
to 80 per cent, of tlio total Indian export of silk goods used to be sent from 
Bengal. If the industry is properly organised, there is every reason to hope 
for a revival of the industry. 

47. 26 per cent, of tho silk produced in Bengal is consumed within the 
Province, and the rest .sold in Bombay and Madras. Tho quantity of Bengal 
silk cximrted abroad is nil; chasa.ii or waste silk w.is formei'l,v c.vported to 
England, France and Italy, but not now. 

Counti'y ghai reclers sell their products direct to the weavers, but factory 
owners sell through agents. 

48. Tho establi.shment of a Conditioning House may help the industry if 
it is properly run by a trained expert and run on proper lines. But unle.ss 
tho Silk industry is improved, standardised and the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment aro directed to produce larger quantity and better quality of graded 
raw silk, India will never be in a position to export raw silk. The want of 
a proper Conditioning House is not tho only handic.ap in the matter of 
export of raw silk from India to foreign countries. 

60. If .special freight rates are not allowed to Indian silk, it will not 
be possible to compete with imported silk even with tho help of a protective 
tariff, as the markets are nio.stly situated at a distance, and freight rates 
play a very important part in the movement of the goods. 
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51. The situation is the same ns it was when the Tariff Board last 
reported, and no facilities for sorting and grading are now provided. The 
urgency of making suitable provisions for this purpose can be hardly 
over-estimated. 

52. The industry lacks organisation and unfortunately no statistics are 
available from the Department of Sericulture or the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. It is not possible for this reiuson 
to prepare a Statement of the prices obtained by the reolers. The services 
of the vai ions district adiiiinistiativc heads should be utilised for this 
purpose as is done in the ca-se of jute. 

54. Thrown silk or re-reeled imported silk are in demand by the handloom 
weavers. Spun silk or artificial silk are also in much demand as the Indian 
supply of raw silk is quite inadequate to meet the home demand. India 
requires about 45 million lbs. of raw silk, but is able to produce only about 
21 million lbs. 

66. Artificial silk is so cheap that it is not possible for a product like 
silk raised by rearing and produced by reeling to compete with the former. 
But there will always be a demand for pure silk not only for purpo.se of 
direct consumption and also for the various industrial uses of silk goods to 
which referonr.e has been made in answer to Q. 45. 

67. Imported silk is superior to Indian silk in colour, winding quality, 
neatness and cleanliness, but not in any other respect. The imported silk 
being \iniform, ele.an and ro-ieeled, the wastage is less and many processes 
in weaving are eliminated, which saves a considerable labour cost. These 
factors have led to the use of foreign silk to a great extent. Apart from 
the internal demand of Bengal, the Beneraa weavers used to buy raw silk 
from Bengal worth about R-s. 8 lakh.s. But this is no longer the case, and 
Benerus weavers n<nv obtain their requirements from foreign countries. 
Bengal weavers have followed suit to a great extent. 

59. Tassar, Muga and Eri -silk are facing serious competition from 
imported artificial silk .varn, sp\in or other yarn and other textile fabrics, 
the imports of which have steadily increased. 

60. So far as the Chamber is aware, no silk waste is imported by India, 
as there is no silk spinning factory. 

61. The percentage of wa.ste is about 60. 

62. Silk waste should bo utilised in manufacturing spun silk yarn and 
other by-products. 

There is at present no internal demand for silk waste, while there has 
been recently considerable decrease in the Euro[X'an demand for silk waste, 
with the result that the price of the commodity has fallen about Rs. 8 
per maund. 

63. Nothing practically has been done. 

64. None to the knowledge of the Chamber. 

65. Almost all the main parts of filature caji be manufactured iu India. 
They are cheaper than imported machinery. Certain parts, such as glass, 
hooks catches, etc,, have of course to be imported from abroad, a.s those 
latter are not at luesont produced within the country. 

Tho (Jovernment should help the in.stallation of a spinning factory by 
granting subsidies. Tho cotton mills can also .start tho work as a side line. 

69. (fi) It is necessary to grant adequate protection both to raw and 
manufactured silk. The amount of protection should be determined by tho 
Tariff Board after careful investigation into all the aspects of the problem. 

(h) The protection should mainly bo granted in tho form of import duty, 
hut tho Chamber would request the Tariff Board to consider whether the 
situation docs not call for direct financial assistance, in the form of .subsidies, 
both by tho Central and Provincial Governments for tho development of tho 
industry on proper lines. 
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(c) Protection should be granted for an adequate period, at least for a 
term of 10 years foi- the present. The experience of the last 6 years amply 
shows that the pvogiess achieved has been very slow and that the fullest 
advantage has iiut been tak< ii of the protection granted in 1034. While it 
is necessary that greater initiative should be taken in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the indtistry hy the Proviix ial Goveniinents. the Chamber is also 
of opinion that the indigeiMnis producers of raw and pure silk should be 
given adequate time for stabilising their position and organising the 
industry. 

70. noth the silk textile industry and the hand-loom industry will benefit 
by the grant of adequate protection. Tf the Sericulture industry is properly 
organised, it would give emjiloyinent to a large number of people. 

72. The protection gr.'inicd in 10.14 has not been lienefieial to any great 
extent, as the duties whieh were imposed hy the Government on the import 
of silk goods were much below those recommended by the Tariff Board. 


Knclosure II. 

JiflAirs to tJiC j<>r hnyortem oru! 1 

1. Silk imported from J.ipaii and China are competing most with Bengal 
Silk in almost all the marlr.-ts .ami pai ticul.arl.v in respect of pioeegoods, 
sarees and dress huigths. Filature silk, artificial and spun silk compete 
most with Bengal silk. 

4. The imported silk of a, particular class is choajicr than the indigenous 
product. The reason of this difference is th.at the cost price of Bengal silk 
cannot bo reduced to the lev'ol of imported silk. 

6. The Chamber has no information on this point. 

7. Bengal silk i.s better than the importi-d stuff in certain resjiccts it is 
for itistiiiicc iiii.irc durshlc and it jiii'M^s-ics better lustre, wliilc its tcmieity 
is also greater. On the other hand, it is inferior in regard to finish, 
neatness and elonnliticss. Bengal silk could command the same price as that 
imported from abroad, if the fiiiisb were iinproveil by way of uniform reeling 
and ro-rceliug. The quantity of silk in cocoons should also be increased, as 
otherwise the use of filatures would never bo a paying proposition. 

8. In all foreign countries, the industry is well organised and maintains 
uniform standard. Silk is reeled in filaturc.s, cocoons are stifled, and better 
iiietliods adopted for preserving them and keeping iheir pinperlies intact. 

9. Yes; India is at u disadvantage in respect of all the factors mentioned 
in the question, particularly in regard to tho quality of materials available, 
the sujjply of effii*iciit labour, railway freight and plant and machinery. 

10. Pure silk will face serious competition from artificial silk. 

12. It is a fact that filature silk is preferred to the country ghal silk. 
India at prestjnt is unable to nitH*! tlio eiuirc borne doniarid for raw silk by 
ber own pioduct ion, wliilc llu' comparative clKapni ss ot artificial silk has 
been rcsponsiblo for tho fact that weavers aro using it in increasing 
quantities. 

13. The rise was temporary due to tho inadequate supply of cocoons in 
Bengal on account of tho failure of cocoon crop. 

14. Whatever might be Iho nature and the degree of financial facilities 
obtained by the exporting houses in their own country, it is certain that 
the indu.stry in India is siilToriug terribly Irom finunrial stringency, and 
lack of organisation. 

16. It is a fact that exporters pay great attention to the roquiromonks 
of Indian middlemen in regard to imillers of quality, finish and packing. 
This oxplaius the kecuncss or the competiiiou. 
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16. No tn.irked change ha-a taken place in recent years in the quality of 
imported silk. 

17. Silk merchants.sell to the weavers through retailers. 

18. Weavers purchase imported silk from retail dealers and Bengal silk 
from actual reelers direct. Raw silk used is both indigenous and imported, 
while spun silk is wholly imported. The .sale price of imported raw silk in 
1937-38 was on an average 11s, 5-8 a lb., that of the spun silk Rs. 4-8 a lb., 
and that of artificial .silk yarn only 14 annas a lb. 

19. It is reported that in some centres staple fibre is used for mixed 
suitings. 

20. Though staple fibre yarn does not seriously competo with natural 
Bilk, artificial silk yarn may be a. cause of greater anxiety in coming years. 

21. (i) Twisting and winding are don© by skilled labour and not by 
weavers. 

(ii) Boiling off is done by weavers. 

fiii) Simph' dying work is done by weavers themselves, the rest has to 
be done by exports. 

(iv) Warping .and doubling are done by weavers. 

22. Twisted silk and thrown silk are used in the warp and loose silk is 
nio-sily used for wc-tt. 

23. Spun silk is used for mixed stuff or pure suitings or .shirtings. 

25. Present position is just the saino as it was in 1033. No serious effort 
appears to liavo been niailo to remedy these defects. 

20. No improvement h.as been made in the method of re-reoling. 
Though some people have started the reeling work with the object of 
producing unilonn yarn, iliere is shortage of filament and deniorage in 
cocoon.s. 

27. ft will he clear from the following figures that the artificial silk yarn 
and artificial silk fabrics aro gaining steady market in India on account of 
their cheapno.s.s and that they arc ousting Indian silk: — 


Import of Artificial and other yam 

and Textile 

(In 

Fabrics. 

lakhs of Rupees). 

1932-.33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

4,10 

2.71 

3,59 

8.16 

3,86 


28. Spun silk seriou.sly competo.s with Indian raw silk even now. Tho 
present rate of duty i.s quite inadequate to protect the interest of the 
Indian silk industry. 

29. There is a gre'ater demand of raw silk for weaving which India is 
unable to meet, whereas Japan is in a position to produce pure and artificiid 
silk of hotter grade at a lower cost. Moreover it is found tli.at the average 
of the quantity of imported silk reniiiiiicd the same after tlie imposition of 
tariff as it was before, although the price was almost halved. This position 
.stiffieiently explains that the intornal demand remained the same. 

30. Silk yarn and silk cloth. 

31. As the puielni.sing power of the Indian public has been considerably 
reduced owing to wjdc.spread economic distress, the con.sumcr.s naturally 
prefer to go in for les.s costly things. 

33. Not any in Bengal. 

S^l. Though there has boen a steady fall in import of raw silk or silk 
goods since 10.32-3.3, r:iw silk worrli Rs. 517 wes iioported in llie ye.ir 

1937-.38. Tho object wa.s evidently to uianufaeturo larger quantity of silk 
goods. 

09 A 
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(25) Letter 'So. Iitd. dated the 'dCth Octuher, lOSS, from the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Subject: SHMonnTUEE Enquiry. 

With reference to the oral evidence tendered by the repre.sentnlives of 
this Cli.iiiiber before tlio Tariff Board on tho 21st October, 1938, I am 
directed to send enclosed copy of a note received in this oHice from 
Mr. Aniia<ln Prasad Clioudhury, Secretary of tho Bengal Branch of the All- 
India S]nnnera’ Association, with a request to forward the same to tho 
Tariff Board. 1 am to draw your attention to the fact that the note 
covers points on which further information was sought by the Tariff Board 
in tho course of tho oral evidence tendered by the representatives of tho 
Chamber. 


Submitted by Shri Annctdn Pra.'tad Choudhury, Secretory of the Ilenijal 
Branch of the. All-lndin Spinners' Association to the Tariff Board 
regarding Sericulture Industry. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association, having its Headquarters at 
Ahmedahad, is an autonomous body created by the Indian National 
Congrcs.s for encouraging hand spinning and hand weaving in the country. 
It is a benevolent institution registered under Act 2] of 1860. I’rior to 
1936, its activities in connection with the silk industry in Bengal wero 
only to inspect the work and tho accounts of certain merchants and issue 
cerlilicatos to them to indicate that their articles were hand oven with 
hand reeled or hand spun Bengal silk. It was roiucsentcd to us in 1936 
that the acreage (jf mulberry in Bengal had fallen from 0,247 in 
1028-29 to 7,549 in 1935-.'U} and number of persons depending upon 
rearing fell from l,51,0fi0 to 78,700 during the same period. With a 
view to give an impetus to the industry witli the limited resoiiico.s at our 
command we tried from 1936 onwards to establish dirci't contact with tho 
artisans connected with the dilleroiit processes of manufiiclurt'—from 
mulberry cultir ation, roaring of silknorni.s, reeling and weaving and orga¬ 
nisation of sales of finished labrics. It has been our endeavour to study 
the different stages of n.anufactuio at first hand and fix level of wages or 
prices which can just keep the industry going and then try to introduce, 
more efficient methods of production both for cheapening costs and fur 
increasing the income of the worker. 

During tho year 1937 and up to August, 1038, wc iiurcluised in Jlahla 
di.strict alone 137,276 lbs. of cocoons for Ks. 41,219. Tlie average riito 
por pound of cocoons worked out to 4 8 annas. So also, we gut 7,4141 lbs. 
of raw silk reeled from tho aliove quantity of cocoons for a toial cost of 
Rb. 62,379. After having deducted As. 4 for the value of the reeling waste 
per pound of silk reeled the rate por pound of raw silk works out to 
Rs. ^12-6. From our own expericuco and from a report of the Scvicultiiro 
Department wo have found that our prices have givoii some impetus to 
the industry in Malda district. 

The sphere of work of the Association is, however, limited. Our friends 
and patrons who want genuine Jiidiun silks with Indian yarn, who have 
the development of tho industry dear to their hearts and who bidicve 
that any extra price that they pay goes to enrich a class of iieoph? on 
whom indirectly depends their own well-b(dng, have kept niir woik going. 
With their support a sole ot Rs. .3,39,3.66 ha.s been effected in 1937 of 
silk fabrics manufactured in our own centres and by mcr<hunts holding 
our certificates. But this cannot go on in an extensive scale <ide by side 
with cheap imported silks without State protection. For the purposes of 
the pre.seut cn(|oiiy, our figures, fjnsed <in actual manufae luring work in 
Bengal, will give an idea of tho minimum cost at which the industry can 
toniohow' be kept going. 
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The 0 RS 6 for extra protortion will bo rlonr if we examine the prevailing 
rates of raw silk from different soiirees. After having iiaid wages and 
prices at the minimum scale onr eost of prodiU’tion comes to Us. 6-12-6 
per pouiiii of raw silk. 'J'he haisur rate at Malda, to compete with the 
imported silk, ruled somewhero near Rs. 6-4 per Ih. This difference is 
bound to have been brought about by deterioration in tlie quality of 
the silk and also by cutting down the prices of cocoons of rearers who 
receive advances from the inastor roclers who act ns supplying agents to 
Malda merchants. Malda raw silk is not re-roeled. Rut tho rate of 
re-reeled Japanese filature silk of 13/16 denier ruled somewhere near Hs. 6 
in Bombay (A graphical representation of the market fluctuation of tho 
different varieties* is attached herewith). If we have to re-reel our silk 
a sum of at least annas eight need bo added in addition to annas four as 
profit of the merchant and sales organisation ex|)ense«. That is, tho 
sale price of our rc-reelod raw silk of 13/15 to 28/30 denier will come to 
Us. 7-8 and if wo have to hold our own, sm h protection will have to be given 
us will not allow the Jap-mese imported silk of tho same denier to be 
sold for Ic.ss than R.s. 7-8 Jier pound. The Canton silk compete with the best 
Bharna and the rtalion coarse silk compotes with ghora ot Malda. Kor 
protecting the other two line.s also Canton silk should not he allowed to 
be sold for less than Rs. 6-8 and Italian coarse silk for less than Rs. 4 per 
pound. The iniportt'd twisted si>un silk is hitting cri, mutka and tussar. 
Therefore, we propose, that an all round levy should he imposed on all 
imported silks spun, reeled and artilieial—both in the form of yarn and) 
finished cloth. 

If tho industry is to bo revived improvoinents siiould bo introduced in 
the following lines; — 

1. Cost of mull)erry leaves should ho elieapcned eitlier by hotter miiuiiiing 
and improved method of cultivation or by tho introduction of tree mulberry 
plantation. 

2. Supply of di.sease-treo layings to the rearers and introduction of better 
races of silkworms. 

Tho pre.scut arrangement of the Goveniiiient of Bengal ns for the supply 
of disease-free layings is alisolutely inadequate. They suiiply seed cocoons, 
tho layings of which cannot he supposed to he disease-free. The Serieul- 
tiiro Department claim to have introduced two better races Nistid and 
Ki.smo. There i.s no doubt that the cocoons aae good but they are not yet 
available in large quantities cither from Government nurseries, seleetedl 
rearers of the Govoruiijent or in the open markot for Commercial reeling. 
D the Government Dcpaitment with its elalmratc organisation with nur¬ 
series, demonstrators and selected rearers, etc., can introduce tho Nistid 
npd till Nismo to rojilace the Ni.stari and the Clihotoplu it will tie a 
derided gain. Tn Bengal the e.xperinieuts in regard to Nistid and Nismo 
have been lairied on fur about a year, lii ouj opinion, one vear is too 
sliurt for giving a verdict about aeclamatising a particular race under 
particular (■oiiditioiis. We shall await with interest further progress of 
tho Sericulture Department in this direction before wo go to introduce this 
new r.acc among our registered icarors. 

3. Introduction of cllieient metliods of reeling and ro-reeling. The Seri¬ 
culture Department i.s tiling to introduce a new type of ghai and a re-reeling 
arrangement. Demoiisttutions are being given in two ol onr centres. It 
has got certain advantages but unUsss the fuel consumption can be cut 
down and wear and tear minimised it can not be paying. Experiments 
liave still to be carried on with it before it can ho placed in the hands 
of a professional rcoler. 

liurodnction of such improved methods requires time and in a deilin- 
ing stage of the industry when the village workers are dejecU’d and 
demoralised, it is not possible to introduce amongst them new metliods 
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of manufacture. Tliercfor», although the industry may show signs of 
rovivul with tile grunt of extra protection, it will take some time to 
stabilise the Industry and introduce improved methods of tnunulacture 
amongst the ill-orgunisod villagers. Under the circiiinstancos, the period 
of protrx;tion should 1 k» not loss than ten years. 

We are giving below- the actual figures relating to the production of 
bilks as obtained in the centres of the All-India Spinners’ .A.ssociation in 
Maldu, Buaknru, liirhhuiiH and Miirshidahad, under the following heads: — 

(1) Volume of business of the -■Vll-Tndia Spinners’ Association, Bengal. 

(ii) Cost of mnlhorry cultivation. 

(3) Cost of cocoon rearing. 

(4) Cost of reeling, 

(fi) Cost of raw silk per pound produced. 

Volume oj buslne.^s of the. AU-lndio Siiimiers' Association in llenaul in 1937. 

Thcro aro 15 All-India Spinners’ Association centres and 15 centres of 
Diorehants having certificates of the All-Tiulia Spinners’ Association in tho 
districts fo Maldu, Mursidahad, Birhhum and Banknra. The sphere of 
activity extends to 112 villages 

' ■ Rs. 

1. Produce of raw silk— 

6,3853 ihs. of tho value of .... . .38,137 

and through a iiarty having a certificate . . 44,823 

Total in 1037 , 84,20.5 

Ra. 

3 . Silk cloth sales — 

By A. I. S. Bhandars. 1,05,869 

By certified parties.2.33,180 

Total . 3,.39,355 

Tho above sale include articles brought from centres in Assam, and 
matka, tussar and ketis. 

3. 647 rearers in Malda sold to ns 1,020 maunds of cocoons for lls. 26,910, 
the average coming to Bs. 20-.3 in 1937 alone. 

4. 938 matka spinners spin piercc'd mulberry cocoons for us. 

5. W7 families of weavers weave cloth for us. 

6. 96 reelcrs and turners work in oiir own estahlishnicnt in .Malda. 

Cost of mulberry ciiltication. 

One bigha of land yields GO to 70 maunds of leaves with >onng branches 
in Malda district. Wo t;ike the average yield as at 0.5 maund.s. The yield 
of leaves vary in other districts. 

The detail of <;ost of cultivation is given below (one highu): — 


Rs. 

Manure (aquatic algat) 2.5 rart loads ... 8 

Labour charges for manuring (hired) ... 2 

Labour in other parts of the year (hired) . . 15 

Kent (an average figure).5 


Total 


30 
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liOavca with young branchos sell at IJ luauuds to 2 mounds in tho rupee. 

Calculating at IJ maunds on on average tho income Irom sale of 65 
maunds will come to Rs. 37. 

Calculating the cost cultivation at Rs 30 per biglia and tho yield 
being reckonod at 65 maunds tho cost of a pound of leaf—1 pie. 

If leaves are purchased at IJ maunds per rupee the rate per pound of 
leaf comos to 1'3 pie.s. 

In Rengal tho loaves are obtained by cutting with small liranchcs to 
save the cost of plucking aiul the weights given above is for leaves with 
young branches. 


Cost of cocoon reorinij. 

In Bengal we do not get and Ibcrcforo do not start with layings. 
Seed cocoons are supplied by tho selected rearers of the Government or 
from Government nurseries. 

One ounce of .siwl c<xmons yield—4'.4 pound.s ol Ni.stari and 6 ‘2 pounds 
of Chhotoplu. 

Wo may calculate at the rate of five i)ounds of yiokl per ounce of seed 
cocoons. 

One ounce of seed cocoons for yielding 5 lbs. of cocoons will rcipiiro 
10(J to 120 lbs. of leaves, i.e., twigs. 

Thus for producing 100 pounds of cocoons tho following expenses may 
be incurred; — 



Rs. 

A. 




Sood cocoons—20 ounces . 

1 

0 




Cost of appliances 

3 

0 

which are occnsionully 

hired. 


Other expenses 

1 

8 




Labour . 

9 

0 

this includes cost of 

homo 

labour 




available. 



Total 

14 

8 




To tho above sum of Rs. 

14-8 

it 

we add the value of 

2,400 

lbs. of 


loaves necessary tor obtaining lot) Ib.s. of cocoons al tbe <ost ol proiluctiun, 
f.c., one pio I)cr pound then the v;»lue of leaves will come to Rs. VJ-ft and 
the total cost of producing iOO lbs. cixoons will bo Rs. 27. B)it if tho 
rearer lias to purchase leaves at l .'f pics per pound, lie will have to pay 
Rs. 16-4 for 2,400 lbs. of leaves and tbe total cost of production will come 
to Rs. 30-12. 

When the total cost is Ils. 27 for 100 lbs., the cost per pound comes 
to 4-32 annas per pound of cocoons. 

When the U)tal cost is Rs. 30-12 for 100 lbs., the cost per (Knind conies 
to 4-92 annus per pound of co<-ooris. 

The average rate of our purchase of 137,275 lbs. of cocoons in Malda alono 
during 1937 and up to August, 1938, for u sum of Rs. 11,219 works 
up to an average rate of 4 8 annas per pound. 

Wo propose that if tbe average rale of cocoons lx- fixed at annas 5, 
at least per pound tho rearing may prosper. 

Yield of cocoon per hii/lni of miilhcrrii hind. 

One ounce of s<»ed cocoons with I2l) lbs. ol U.sna^s yicid *5 lbs. <il coi'uons. 
If fbc yield of mulberry leaves iier bigba be reckoiual as at tie maunds 
then tho yield per bigba will work out to 220 lbs. of cocoons. This is a 
very vague method of calculation and nobody knows what percentage of 
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error may bo allowed in this basis of calculation. If on this basis of 
ealiulution the production of silk is calculated the results uro bound to 
be within very widely divergent limits. Any way in the absence of any 
other better method of estimation wo go by this method of calculation. 

Coat of reeling. 

We have got our reeling establishments both in the districts of Malda 
and Birblium. h'or facility of coinpari.son we are giving sido by side 
below the reeling charges is obtained in the two places for one pound of 
raw silk; — 


Labour charges and cost of water 

Malda. 

Kb. a. r. 

Birbhum. 

Rs. A. F. 

supply ..... 

0 11 9i 

0 12 6 

Miscellaneoua and depreciation . 

0 12^ 

(J 1 3 

Interest and supervision 

0 6 8 

0 6 8 

Total 

17 9 

1 9 3 


In the above calculation, reeling charges have been paid at As. 5 to 
As. 7-6 per reeler according to efficiency and As. If to As. 6-0 for turner, 
for a period of t) hours daily. 

In Malda, 137,275 lbs. of cocoons yielded 7,f41J lbs. of raw silk. 

The Kcndita works out to 18-4. 

In Birbhnm cocoons are sold by number and therefore comparison is 
not possible with available figures. 

rr(idu( iiou of waste in reeling (Malda). 

In 1937—100 lbs. of cocoons yieldetl 6’62 lbs. of silk and 5’3 lbs. of waste. 

In 1938—100 lbs. of cocoons yielded 5'4 lbs. silk and 5'07 of waste. 

Cost of raw ailh. 

With the above rendita of 18-4, cost of 1 ib. of raw silk works out aa 
follow.s: — 


Rb. a r. Rs. A. r. 


Cost of cocoons in Malda at the 
average rate of 4-8 pies per pound 
Reeling charges us above . 

Cost of cocoons in Birbhum 
Heeling charges in Birblium ns above 


6 8 8J 
1 7 0 


4 16 6 
1 9 3 


7 0 6J 

6 8 9 


The Malda silk is used lor the warp and fetches a little higher price 
than the Birbhum silk which is used for Bharna (weft;. 

After deducting the sale price of tho waste obtained for rorling one 
pound of silk, which may come to annas four, the cost of production of 
Malda silk will come to Rs. G-1-6 and tho Birbhum silk to Rs. 6-4-9. 

If we calculate the price of mulberry leave-s as at 1 pie per ponml and 
thus a pound of cocoons at 4-32 annas the cost of production of a pound 
of silk will come to Rs. G-2-6 in Malda after deducting four annas for the 
value of the waste. But if we calculate at the rate of 1-3 pics per pound 
of mulberry leaves and thus a pound of cocoons as at 4 02 annas the 
(usl of production of a pound of silk in Malda will work out to Us. 6-13-5 
alter deducting annas four as the value of tho waste obtained for rt-eling 
one pound of yarn. 
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The actual rate per pound in our eontres has come to Hs. after 

(icdiic’tiug the value of the waste. This is the minimum rate at whicli 
yarn of tliis quulitj' can he produced. Jf it is to bo re-rocle>i and if the 
sales are to he organised at least another sum of annas twelve need 
l>c added. 


(26) Letter No. S558, doted the ICth July, 1038, from the .Secretary, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

1 have the honour to refer to your letter No. 595, dated the lOth June 
last in which you invited tiic Chamber to submit repliw to the questionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board in connection with tho present enquiry into the 
renewal of protection for the aericultural industry, the position being that 
tho protection now afforded to the industry under the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Amendment Act, in.T4, will terminato on the fflst March, 1939. 

2. In reply 1 am directed by the Ch.nnher Committee to express regret 
that they cannot usefully assist in tho enquiry, as no mcmliers of the 
Chamlier are now diroctly interested in the sericultural industry in Bengal. 
As matter of interest to the Tariff Board, however, 1 am directed to 
quote the following remarks which have been communicated to the Chamber 
by a member, as illustrating tho extent of the doterioration of the silk 
industry in this province: — 

All I can say is the .silk industry in one part of the Murshidabad 
District which used to he one of the most important centres not only 
for cocMons for reeling but also for seed lor reproduction is now practi¬ 
cally dead. There .re no independent mulberry growers, we ourselves 
who were tho largest independent growers having given it up long ago 
for w.int of buyers, ami now rearers only keep very small patches. 
All the steam filatures have disappeared in Bengal, with the exception 
of perhaps 2 or .3 near Jungipur and leclers have reverted to the 
Kongroo basins, i.e., with an open fire to heat the water which makes 
it impo.ssible to regulate the temperature of tho water and thus make 
good silk. Tho silk now made in Bengal would find no market any¬ 
where else and the cloth made from it in Bengal is too inferior for 
anything. The quantity turned out is also very small. 


(27) Letter No. dated the 23rd July, 1038, from the Indian Chamber 

of '.'ommerce. I3.'i, Cunning Street, thdeulta. 

[ am dircited to imite reference to your letter No. .511-A., dated tho 
24th May, 19.3rt. and your further communication dated tho 1.5th .luiie, 
1938, regarding inquiry into tho grant of further protection to the .Sericul¬ 
ture Industry and give below the views of the Committee. The Committee 
do not propose to reply to tho questionnaire item by item 1ml would express 
their opinion in a general manner. 

The tTommiltce would ]>oint out that tho Sericultural Industry has 
developed in various parts of the country principally in Bengal, Mysore, 
Assam and .Kashmir .nid is .wseiitially .a rural industry. The growing of 
mulberry, the rearing of silkworms, the reeling of silk and the weaving 
of silk fabrics and other proixisscs connected with the silk industry have 
an important place in the rural economy. Mulberry is an important con»- 
mcrcial crop and rearing of silkworms is an important subsidiary industry 
to agriculture. In Bengal before the onset of depression there were 30,4.51 
rearers and 17,55.5 acres under mullierry. By 1933-34 the mimber of rearers 
has fallen to 18,.592 and the mulberry area to 10,032 acres. There was a 
further fall in the.se hgures by 1936-.37 to 1.5,180 and 9,148 respectively and 
this occurred practically wholly in the Murshidabad district due to a number 
of causes. In My.soro about 54,000 acres were under miilhcrry cultivation 
in 1926-27 but the acreage has fallen to one-half of the same at present. 
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About 2 laklis of faiuilics used to find occupation in the Sericulture Industry 
before tlio present depression in the silk trade set in. 

The t'oininitteo would further point out that tho depression in the 
price of silk is one of the main reasons for the set back the industry has 
suliered during tho past several years. The economic, condition of 
tlic rearers in Heiigal sliowed slight sign of improvement in tlio iiiiddlo of 
tlu: year llhJo-dt), when tlie jiriee of eoar.se silk ro.se a little hut this iinprovo- 
meiit was not iiiaiiitaincd. It cannot he gainsaid that nnicli disoonleut 
lias prevailed among the silkworm rearers owing to the disparity between 
the .selling price ol tlio silk produets and the cost of production. In Mysore 
al.so the jirico of filature silk varied betwoon Rs. 1) and Rs. 10-4 por Ih. 
in 1027 but had declined in 1033 to Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 6-8 per lb. wliTeh is 
below tho average cost of production. In May, 1938, the price further 
declined to H.s. 4-8 per lb. Tlio indigenous industry, therefore, find it 
extremely difficult to maintain its position. 

Tho Committee need hardly point out that tho most important factor 
on account of which such unecuiioiiiic prices prevailed is tlie competition 
of foreign countries. In 1931-32 raw' silk worth Rs. 62,27,467 was imported 
into India from China and Japan. In 1937-38 the imports have increased 
to Rs. 94,67,262. Moreover, tho import of artificial silk, an indirect com¬ 
petitor of raw silk—rose from 11,000,000 lbs. in 1932-33 to 17,000,000 lbs. 
in 1937-38. In face of sinh severe foreign comiietitiou tho indigenous 
industry lia.s hardly been able to subsist and the Committee believe that 
if iinrcstrieted foreign competition is allowed to continue, the Indian Scri- 
cultnral iudii.stry will stand to be ruined. 

Thu ConmiiLtee would mention hero that in 1933 the Tariff Hoard had 
rcconimendod a duty of Us. 2-6 per lb. on imported silk or an ud valuTtm 
duty of 50 por cent, whichever was higher. But the protective duty which 
the Govenimunt levied in April, 1934, was 25 per cent, ail vuloitm plus 
As. 14 per lb. wiiieli workcsl out only to about Us. 1-10 per lb. Tlii.s duty 
clearly fell short of the recommendation of the 'I'arilT Board. The Com¬ 
mittee Would point out that the disparity between tho sale price and tho 
cost of production could not bo adjusted by the Tariff protection. Tho fact 
that the industry exists in .such hard times of competition is mainly duo, 
ns the Director of Industries pointed out in the Report of the Department 
of liidu.stries, Beiig.al, to tlie proles.slon of silkworm rearing being pursued 
by labour wliuli was otlierwi.so unproductive and would have remained 
unemployed. 

The Conimiltee would further point out that large improvements have 
been elfected in ibe industry and the period of five years for which the 
protection had been granted is quite inadequate to get satisfactory returns 
froiij llie.se improvemonts. Apart from the improvements in cultivation, 
nowf races of worms particualrly iiistid and ni.smo have also been introduced 
in Bengal. Tho Committee are, tliereloro, of ilie opinion th.at sufficient 
time should lie allowed to tho iudustry to reap tho benefits of the improve¬ 
ments already effected. 

In view of the important place tho industry of sericulture occupies in 
rural economy of the criuntry, the Committee would, therefore, emphasise 
that the e.xisting protection to the industry should bo continued for a 
further period of ten years and they hope that the Board would find tho 
suggestion acceptable. 


(28) Letter dated the. Srd A’lijust, l'J38, frovi the Japanese (IhamheT of 
Conuiirree, IJh, Canning titreet, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letters Nos. S-ll-A., ■'>!).'), dated May 21th ami 
Juno 15th ii.sking for information regarding the grant of further protection 
to the Sericultnral Industry in Iiidi.a, wo h.ave much pleasure in sending 
a reply, attached herewith, to the questionnaire. Wc shall bo glad if 
this should prove of any reference to tho Tariff Board. 
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Memorandum from the. Japanese ('hamber of Commerre, ('tdeuita, to the 
Tariff Hoard rcijardinu the grant of further protection to the Scricul- 
tural Industry in India. 

Tlio main points of tfio Clianilier’s views on tlm questionnaire of tho 
Tariff Board may lio suiiniKal Uf) iis follows: — 

(1) Mmioro supply of Indian ray silk. 

Past statistics show that a ronsiderahle amount of foreign raw silk h.as 
annindly heeii imported into India, the average ini|iort of the last ten 
years amounting to 1,947,537 Ihs. (B.s. Sl,5l,o93i. 'When the iiulnstry 
is so much dependent on importation of foreign silk, the possihility of 
India becoming self-sufficient in .sericulturul industrv seems .somewlial remote. 

(‘J) A comparison of iniqiorts of raw silk both before; and alter tho 
execution of protective tai ill in 1934 is given below : — 


Quantity. Value. 

Lbs. Rs. 

1927-1933 (the average import) . 1,898,571 93,89,618 

193'1-1937 (the average import) . 1,828,1.50 62,02,866 


This shows that the entire (piantity of import remained practically 
identical despite tho high iirotcciive tariff, althongli there was decreaso 
in the total value. The fact that protective duty has not aftccted the 
import of foreign silk ks .sure testimony that the need of the latter is 
absolutely imperative. 

(3) Decline in price is attributed to world-wide factors. Dr.astic depre¬ 
ciation of price li.as taken place not merely in India but ahso in Europe 
and .\inorica. 

(4) High protective taiiif benchls a small section of .sericulturists alone. 

As aforesaid, the Indian .sericullural industry owes its existence to the 

import of foreign raw silk which totals as much ns ],WX),1)0)0 lbs- 1,900,000 
lbs. iinnu.ally, A high duty hencfits only a handful of sericulturists (those 
in Mysore, Kashmir, Bengal) and i.s .an enormously heavy burden to innu- 
nicrai)lc minor Inindlootn weavers to whom raw silk is of vit;d ne<es.sity. 
It may cvi-ii be as-orted that they have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain out of th(‘ grant ol further pri>tcetion. 

(.5) It i.s an uiiclcniablc fact that .lapane.se raw silk is far superior to 
Jiulian raw .silk in qualil.N, re reeling and many other re.s]ieets, and has 
11 wide ami n ady sale amongst weavers. U may be that fnr climatic and 
other reasons India is not a very suitable soil lor serimlture. Tho fact 
that this indnslrv, after its existence of hundreds if years, has remained 
stagnant would se,em to .suggest that there is little prospect ot its further 
imiirovcinent in the future. 

In short, the plain fact is that the existing tariff is already excessively 
high and the benefit accruing from it is monopolized by a handful of 
sericulturists at the cxpeiist ot a vast number ot liaiidlnnm weavers, There 
is good reason to believe that tho grant of further prntoition would have 
the unfortiiiiaie offoct of still aggravating the straits of the Indian weavers. 
From the standpoint uf tho welfare of ilie Indian masses, the wisdom of 
pursuing such a step can seriously bo (lue.^tioned. 



Import of Ra\jD Silk irUo India From 1927~^19i7. 



Average price per Ib. . . Rs, 4-0-9 Rs. 4-10-0 Rs. 5-10-il i Rs 5-13-3 Rs- 6-3-4 
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(29) Siatciiic.nt submillcd by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


Tlirown silk yarn— 

13/15 denier X 2 threads orgnnziuo at Yen 6-40 

(ier 111 . c.i.f.— 


Kb. a. f. 


Ex at 79 




• • 

6 

0 11 

Duty 25 per cent. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

r 1 4 3 

' i 0 14 0 





Total 

7 

3 2 

Charges- 







P. C. charges 

. 

. 

. 

• 

0 

0 U 

Clearing charges 

• 

• 

• 

. 

0 

0 n>i 






0 

0 2S 





Total 

7 

3 4J 


(30) Letter dated the 10th yovember, mS, from the Secretary, All-India 
Sijinneis' Association, benyal branch, E-7ti, College Street .Market, 
Calcutta. 

Ilerewilh arc enclosed certain informations which the President wanted 
us to furnish. Phiase aeknowlodgo receipt. 

Wo hope the Board will recommend suitable measures of protection. 


Detailed cost of ciiltiration of one bigha mulberry land (obtained from 
bepin bc.haii Mandal of Jalulpur, District Malda). 


Bent of the land 

Co.st during November .season 

Cutting of stems 

laibour for weeding 

Phmgtiiiig 

Kow,s-drc.s.sing 

Ue-drossing 

yide-dressiug 


Rs. A. 

0 10 
0 7 
0 G 
1 2 
0 12 
2 0 


Yield of leaves. 
Kb. a. Mds. 

1 4 


5 5 


20 


Ijabnnr rate is As. 2 per 
day , ■ 

Cost during Ylareh season 

Rows-dressing 
Cost (luring June season 


5 6 

Ks. A. 
1 4 


1 4 


30 8 


15 


15 
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Its. A. 


Yield of loaves. 

Rows-dicbbiiig 

0 8 



Earthing .... 

Manure (water algie) 40 

6 0 



cart loads 

20 0 



Labour lor manuring 

6 0 




SO 8 

Rs. A. 

Mds. 

Cost during August season 

Its. A. 

4 0 

20 

Rows-dros.sing 

Labour for weeding— 

1 0 



1st term 

1 8 



2nd term , 

1 8 




4 0 



■ Total 

42 5 

70 




or 5,G0O ll>s 

Ounce manured, the ground requires rc- 



manuring every altornuto year. 

Hence 



the cost of manuring should 

half for 



one year. Tlius deducting half iho cost 



of manuring .... 

• 

12 8 




29 13 


or 

roughly 

30 0 


Cost of leave.s per Ib.- 

—1 pic roughly. 


Veta'ded cost oj culfiration of one hiijhit 

mutherry 

land (obtained from one 

using no manure). 






Yield of leaves. 



Rs. A. 

Mds. 

Rent of tbe land 

. . 

2 0 


Cost during November season . 

Rs. A. 

6 4 

13 

Cutting of .sterns 

0 8 



Rloughing .... 

0 8 



Rows-dres.sing 

2 0 



Side-dressing 

2 0 



Weeding .... 

0 4 




6 4 



Cost during March season 

Rs. A. 

2 0 

8 

Rowb-drossing . . . 

2 0 



Cost during June sca.son 


8 0 

10 
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Yield of leaves. 


Rows-dressing 

• • 

Rs. 

1 

A. 

0 

Earthing 

< 

3 

0 

Slight manure of 
earth 

rotton 

4 

0 



8 

0 


Cost during August season . 

Ks. A. 

Uows-dressing ... 10 

■Weeding .... 10 

2 0 

or roughly 


Ks. A. 

2 0 


19 4 

20 0 


Mds. 

12 


42 

or 3,300 Ihs. 


Cost of le.avcs per lb.—11 pio roughly. 


Detailed cost of rearing 

cocoons (obtained from tiepin 

llehnri Mandal —• 

a rearer of Jalulpur). 






Yield of 

cocoons. 




Md. Sr. 


Rs. A. 




Average cost of 1 lb. seed cocoon 1 0 

During November 

1 

6 



During March . 

1 

0 

Average labour charge 

at 

During Juno 

1 

0 

As. 3-6 . 

A 7 0 

During Angiist 

0 

35 

• 



4 

0 

Rs. A. 




During Novem¬ 

8 10 




ber sca.son 




During March 

6 6 




sea .son 




During .Tune 

6 0 




season 




During August 



md. or 

80 lbs. 

season 

6 6 

On the average 1 


27 12 




Average 

6 16 




Roughly 

7 0 




Other expenses 

2 0 





(Clearing and washing of the 
rearing houses, fumig.at- 
ing.) 


Cost of applianco-s 
Cost of loaves 
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Taking I pio por lb.—Calculated on 
tlio basis of using leaves of one's 
own land it conies to Us. 12-2-8. 

85 

On the averngo 21J maunds or roughly 22 maunds or 1,700 lbs. 

Tho yield being 80 lbs. on the average, the cost of 1 lb. ; coiues to 4'66 
annas. If the rearers lias to purchase leaves which sell at IJ niaiind.s pur 
rupee on the average, tho cost of leaves comes to Us. 12-10. The total 
becomes Rs. 23-10. The cost of 1 lb. conies to r75 annas. 

Protection of leaves to the tuiijs .—It varies from season to season. Tho 
averago is taken to bo 50: 50. On actual weighing in November, l!)3t<, it is 
found that the leaves aro 60 per cent, while il the leaves are cut olf and 
weighed along with the twigs tho proportion is 50: 30. 


No. of cocoons por Ih.— 



Lb. 


Chhotopolu 

1 

600— 700 

Nistari .... 

1 

800—1,000 



Mds. 

November . 

. 25 

March 

. 20 

J uno 

. 20 

August 

. 20 


(31) Letter No. 011, dated the ,'ith July, I'JSS, from the Jlony. Secretary, 
the liihar ('hainher of Co»itnerce, Patna. 

With referenee to your letter Xo. 593, dated the 16th ultimo forwarding 
questionnaire for importers and traders regarding the grant of further 
protection to Sericultural Iiidu.stry I beg to forward lierowith five copies 
of each of our replies on tlie questions as desired. 

In this connection I nm desired by my Committee to inform you that 
if any oral evidence is required on any of tho questions it would he con¬ 
venient to us if our witnesses are examined when your Board visits Bihar. 

Answrus to SKnicuLTunii. E.Nquiiiy sehiai.ly (H.t.vDLooii Inuiksthv). 

Fhj Shvttle. 

1. Bhagiilpore— 

Cotton ......... 3‘<0 

Silk.2,879 

About 60 por cent, looms not working. 

(a) (i) 200 looms. 

(ii) 1,000 looms. 

(iii) 030 looms. 

2. From local market. Every thing is imported except gold thre.ad and 
about 2 por cent, raw silk. 

Raw silk Rs. 3 per lb., silk y.arn Rs. 6-3 per lb., spun silk lls. 4-.8 per lb., 
artificial silk As. 12 per lb., gold tbivad .Kr.. 4 to Re. 1 per tola. 

3. Yes, 80 per cent, from Japan and very little from Italy and England 
and United States Rs. 2-8 per lb. 

4. Yes. Bhagalpore imports. About 10 lakhs of rupees of .stajile fibre. 

3. (i) Twisting done by other Agency, winding by weavers themselves. 

(ii) Other Agency. 

(iii) Both by weavers and other agency. 

(iv) Weaver.s. 

6. Reeled ta.sar, spun silk, staple fibre, cotton in warp and in weft 
all tlic above and noil and reeled mulberry and spun ori. 
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7. Same position. No. Standardibation and manufacture of goods 
supply of raw materials at mill rates and tho disposal of the finished 
products in a profit.ablo market. 

S. (6), (7), (8), (0), (10), (4) 90 pe.' cent. Sarees are coming from outside 
and 10 por tent. Ica ally made. Iniporled sari Bs. 6-8, local Us. 6-8 (about 
18 to 20 per cent, less) but with better fini.sh. 

9. About 20 lakhs. 

10. Sarees 1 to 3 days, Doi)attas 1 to 4 in a day, Lungis 12 yards, per 
day. Suitings and shirtings 4 to 9 yards por day. Haudkenliiefs .36 in a 
day. Gown pieces 6 to 9 yard.s per day. 

11. Reeled tasar 3,000 lbs., Heeled mulberry 1,000 lbs.. Spun mulberry 
15,000 lbs. including noil, hand-sinin eri 1,000 lbs. and Sjiun tasar 1,000 lb». 
valued at 10 laklis of rupees. 

12. iSuri 5 yds. to 6i yds. x44''to 46''—Rs. C. 

Dopattas 3 yds. x 54" to 72''—Ra. 2-2 to Ra. 2-8.. 

Lungi 2 yds. X 41"—Rs. 1-2. 

Handkerchiefs IS"—.As. 4. 

Gown piueea 1 yd.xAt"—Ra. 2. 

Shirtings 9 yds. x 32"—Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 9. 

Suitings 1 yd. x 20"—As. 10 to Rs. 2. 

13. 10 lakha. 

14. Sari, Uopatta, Lungi, Shirtings, Suitings, Gown pieces, etc. No. 

16. Roth from middli' men and reeler. 

16. Yes, up to 30 days on crexlit according to status Rs. 10 to R.s. 500. 

17. Direct. 

18. Imported silk is better in uniformity and valued for whiteness. 
Its bone is better. Indian silk inferior, more costly. 

19. Not gra<lcd. Yes, provided the price is less. 

20. Yea. Yarn given with specification of goods and weaving chargo 
per yard is paid. 

21. No change. 

22. No eliangc, no improvement. 

23. Correct, Hut very little artificial silk (excluding staple fibre is 
used in Bhagalpur. About 6 per cent. 

24. Spun silk Ixuame expensive after imposition of duty but it has 
been replaced hy staple fibre. No. 

26. Weaving charge.s decreased, co.st increased. Sale price increased. 

26. No benefit as far as weavers are concerned. 

27. Some f.ictories aic using raw silk in their factories. 

28. The following is tho approximate cost of manufacture of dyed reeled 
tasar: — 


Coating. 




13 Yds. X 34' 
(one seer weight. 

Rs. A. 

Raw material 

. 



10 13 

Twisting and winding 

charge 


. 

2 0 

Dyeing chargo 




2 0 

Weaving chargo 

. 



3 4 

Cost of labour 

. 



0 13 

Other charges 




4 11 

23 9 


70 
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29. Per piece As. 9 to As. 12 for 9 yds. x 34" shirting. 

30. Co-oporative society advances raw material to 6 to 7 weavers. 

31. Bengal, United Provinces, Bombay, Central Provinces, Burma, 
Madras, England and United States, 

Marketing done by merchants and weavers do not pay transport and 
other charges. 

32. Increasing. Now staple fibre and artificial silk and noils, should 
be heavily taxed and textiles with the above at !e.ist 10 per cent, mure 
than yearns. The weavers will be benefited if .spun silk, staple fibre and 
artificial silks are manufactured locally and the rearers will be greatly 
benefited If there is a tariff wall up to 100 per cent. 

33. Very little. Tima is required. 

84. Nil. 


Answer to Sericultuuai, Enquiry Serially. 

Otneral Questionnaire. 

1. There was only one rearer in Bihar but now there .are about 60. 
No one is entirely or partly dependent upon it for their livelihood. 

2. Tho rearers grow mulberry and rtxir worms from the eggs distributed 
by the Government seed supply .stations. The cocixms are sold locally or 
to tho Government. The Government has granted subsidies to about S3 
rearers. 

.3. Exact figures not available. 

4. From one raaund of gre-en cocoons of the Nistari race alxint 2J seera 

of raw silk is obtained. From Chinese rate about 3 soers, from Japanese 

race 3i and Italian race 3J seers of raw silk can be obtained. 

5. Tho Nistari. Tho Boropolu and the Mysore races. 

G. No separate house has boon constructed. 

7. Figures not available. 

8. More space and vortil.ation aro being given. More importance is 

given to diseaso-froo eggs and disiufcctnnt.s. Tho mortality is less now 
than before. 

0. From local seed. Seed producerl separately as eri and mulberry 

worms aro roared together in the seed stations no separate acoount is kept. 

10. There is no legislation but disease-free seeds are distributed. The 
crops are successful. 

11. Miiltivoltine 6 broods in n year and univoltine one brood. Multi- 
voltino 52,000. Univoltine 36,(XX) grc*eu cocoons per ounce. GO ounces per 
year. 

12. No foreign race reared on a large scale. 

13. Seed cocoons are cullecteil fruiiv a Ui.soase-lree brood, medium sized 
compact cocoons arc selected. Healthy moths aro kept for copulation and 
ovipesition. The pasteur cellulairo method is adopted, 

14. About 10 per cent, wastage now. Formerly tho wastage was about 
46 per cent. 

16. Mulberry leaves. Roarers rear from the leaves of their own land. 
The initial cost is Rs. 30 per acre and recurring R.s. 16 yearly. Cowdiing 
and silt are used as manure. Trees have been planted on the boundary 
land. The yield of leaves per acre from bu.sh plantation is 160 maund.s 
annually. 16 to 20 maunds of loaves arc required per ounce. Tlie cost 
of 20 maunds of leaves to tho brooders will Ixi about Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. 

16. Yes. 

(b) Four crops. Tree preferable. Figures not available. 

17. Not available. 
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18. Cocoons are selling dearer now as compared with other food erops. 
As the price of cocoon is high now rearers are taking up the industry and 
with that object in view they are planting mulberry. 

19. Tree mulberry is being planted. It will take about 4 years to get 
the results. 

20. No improvement. 

21. From 1 ounce of miiltivoltino eggs 60 seers of green cocoons and 
38 seers of univoltino cocoons are obtained. No improvement. 

22. First generation by bride yield about IJ times more silk but they 
degenerated in successive generations. 

23. Figures not available. 

24. Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per lb. in 19.33-34. Rs. 22 per 82 lbs. in 1938. 

25. The breeder sells his coi'oons at once. He generally cannot afford 
to wait. There is no filature in the Province and hence figures not available. 

26-64. No filature in the Province and hence figures arc not available. 

55. The price of Indian silk yarn is Rs. 6 per lb. and mill-spun silk 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per lb., artificial silk As. 12 per lb. and staple fibre Rs. 2-8 

per lb. 

56. Superior reeled Japanese muHierry raw silk and reeled tasar are 

selling at Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 rospeetivoiy per lb. whereas .Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Rs. 5^ and Rs. 6-8 respc-ctively. 

67. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding uniformity 
bone and in lustre and in whiteness. The imported silk is cheaper. The 
price ought to h.ave been 50 per cent. more. 

58. Not know'n. 

09. Imported raw silk .and tasar aro now competing both with Indian 
raw silk and tasar and noil is coiupoting with hund-spnn eri. 

60. .4 part is being hand spun and a part exported. 

61-62. Not available. 

63 First generation crosse.s always yielded about IJ times more silk 

than pure races. 

65. Not available. 

S6. To improve the quality of the reeled silk by establishing filature 
and requesting to have a silk-t-onditioning house for silk. 

67. To England and United States. Decreasing in America and increas¬ 
ing in England. 

England. New Ifork and London. 

1937-38. 1930-37. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

Export in America . . 7,685 1 0 11,1.^2 13 6 

Export in England . 5,509 7 2 4,4.56 6 11 

68. Not available. 

69. 100 per i.ent. tariff. A duty of 100 per cent, should be impo.scd 
on imported raw silk wliereas spun .silk should he taxed 70 per eenr. To 
relieve the weavers who will bo out of employment plants for spun silk, 
artificial silk and staple fibre should be set up in India. 

(c) 10 years for tho present. 

70. (a) In the beginning tho textile industry will lose but it will make 
up tasar on, (h) the handlooiii industry also will suffer for want of suit.ablo 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantity in 
course of time, both the weavers and the rearers will be gainers. It is 
difficult to state whether other industry will be affected. 

70 a 
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71. Price of raw sill: lls. 10-13, hand twisting charges Ks. 2. 

72. Many now rcareis have begun to plant iiiiilbinry and rear silkworms. 

73. The Ooveiiiiiioiit are granting subsidies, distributing di.sease-free .seeds 
and mulberry cuttings and deiiuting instructors to advise rational methods 
of rearing. 

74. Ves. (i) By intioducing tree mulberry. As the initial and recurring 
cost of till! tree miillierry i.s lery little the broaders will be able to sell 
2U seers of leave.s rcsiniri'd lor an ounce of »ggs for Us. 2 to Us. 3 in the 
place of Us. 4 to Its. 6 which they spend now. Thus the price of raw silk 
will bo reduced to Uo, 1 to Us. 1-3 per Ib. 


(32) Letter dated the. d'Jth June, I'JdS, from the Benares Industrial and 
Tiade Associiition, Jicnarcs ( ilie. 

We are em losing licrcwitli a copy of our replies to Llie questinnnairo on 
Soricultural industry for importers and traders. Kindly acknowledge the 
receipt. 


Notf on Sericiu.tukk Industry. 

1. China and Japan compete witli Indian silk mostly in mulberry silk 
and orgautinu. 

2. The prices in spito of the liigb tarilf walls have been rather low 
witli .siimll fluctuations at times when the local stocks are exhausted. 

The present local rates are as I'ulluws: — 

(u) Oi'ganziiie P.s, G-!l per lb. local rate of Benares. 

(h) .lapaiic.se silk lii;.tarc U.s. per lb. 

(I) t.'.iiiion hlalurc Iks. l-2-() per lb. 

3. Indian mUc. have pr.ictically been oii.-ted. .411 liand twl.'-liag stopped 
and its place has been t.ilcii by orguiiziiie. Bengal silk totally .itopped 
being imported due to leasuii.s; — 

(a) It is not uniform. 

(b) There is great difliciilty in unfolding, lienee extra wastage and 

cost. 

(c) The quality difler. No .standard. 

Kashmir silk used in small quantity only due to its being a bit dearer. 

4. The cemiiarison is imly with Kiislimir raw silk and Ja|iaiiLso raw 
silk of certain doniers. Tlie Japanese Iniiig eheaiier is preleried while 
the Kashmir yarn being stronger is prelmred fur warp of kora sarees. 

5. The railway freight from the port of Calcutta is much cheaper than 
the freight from Kuslnnir, 

6. Yus, we do bolieve that Japan is supplying silks which is cheaper 

than tlio co.st of production of liidiiin silks. Ii is the duty of the Tariff 

Board to find it nut. So far as our iiiformatioii goes the Jap.siiese Govern¬ 
ment about 3 years ago purchased llie whole cuugested stock ol goods 
from all the mills of .lapaii and thus relieved the mills of ilnar country 
to reel frtNsh goods for America and Kuropo. The purchased stock i.s being 
sold out to India at a very cheap rato even below the cost of production 
in Jajian at present. Thus Japanese Goveriiiaent is bent upon killing tbo 
Industry of India in tpifo of the tarilf wall. Ft is a pity that the Tndl.iii 

('■overnment doe.s pot care to organize the dyeing Industry of Bengal 

by org.nnizing it, not of lire huge amount it rerilisos as customs dnt.i and 
by giving jiroper subsidy. 
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7. Bengal silk is far sni»erior in lustre to Japanese silk and its brood 
can l>e improved to a p.nat ev'tcni with State help. 

S. Vos, the condiiiuns diff^'r in <‘vevy province and to some extent tho 
Hindu idea of Ahinisa (not kdling) is aUo u drawback for tho development 
ui this industry, but my convieiioii is that with tho State help mulberry 
silk industry can floul■i.^il in every \iliago of every Province in India. 
Tile climate of lioiigal is most suiialde lor this iiulnstiy but t.uitcd 
Provinces can produci? the silk in at least S montlis out of 12 mouths. 

9. Certainly the Indian inanul'ac'turors get no help or impeius from 
Stale and are totally ie,!i‘‘‘i'ant. No co-oporation, no State ludp, hence even 
the 1ki.sI industrialists will not risk to invest money in this line for loar 
of losing tlieir money. Japan may lower tlie rate and make them suffer 
los.s. If tlu'y cry, the (iovinnnent not beiiig National will take months 
rather years to investigate and in tho meaiiwliile they have to close their 
concerns and suffer lo.ss. ll-'nre no industrialists have so tar enicrtMl this 
lino getting no State guarant^'c. l^ook at Franco, In .s]>ite of Japaneso 
competition they are preserving their industry by means of State subsidy. 

11. Our suggestion is lliat the present Tarifl may not be rc<lucc'tl but 
rather uici'oast^d .slightly, but llie state should revive tho Itoiigal silk 
industry and bring it <ui iimdcrn lines witli tiie help of subsidy, titc. 

12. Vos, filature silk is certainly prelernd. SUi|ile fibre is aiiecling tbo 
halo of spun-silk >arii and indirectly also mull*eir\ .'ilk. Hecauso tlio salo 
of very cheap saroo iu whicli iiiultierry .silk was being u.'-i’d is being usurped 
by stajile fibre. Art silk t.s not luiicli used i xcepi m cheat)) aJdaclc.s. 

Id. The fall in the pii*<*s is duo to slum:> in trade during this year. 
The demand dcsrtui.sin;; tlo- priec.s went down. Japan wauls to sell ay 
nuich quantity as pussihlo. 

14. Tho competition is assisted by the (Government of Japan in all 
pos.sible ways, 

IT). Tlie same uniform quality is preserved. 

10. No marked change. 

J7. There are wliolesidc dcah-rs, who will sell iu full c-nsea and also 
retail dealers who sell in siiudl quanlitio.s at a very nominal margin due 
to keen c-ompoiition. 

19, ,Vnswered in (12). Tiio approximate salo of dilTcrent classes of 
yarn is given at tlie end, 

21. Now-a-days no twitting is done. Twisted organzino is utilised and 
the rest done by the weavers themselves. 

22. Organzino silk and small fpmnt.ity of Kashmir raw silk is used for 
war)) and for weft orgaiiziiie and Japan and China raw’ silk. 

2d. Spun .silk is used mostly for suiting, shirting and dhotios. 

2.5. T’r.it of weight, marketing facility, etc., aro no hindorance in the 
sale of Indian silk. We have exjilnined above that modern machinery 
and )')ro|)er sericiilturp Utiowlodge ami State 'buh-^iily and help for a short 
period is essential fc>r kix»))ing alive the Intiiaii Industry. 

2'^. S)')uu silk is no competitor to Indian silk, v'^till we would like that 
Government should help opening now fnedorios for n.aking sj'un .silk yarn 
out of the waste of mulberry '^ilk when the iiiuIIvmt.v silk indu'-try i.s firmly 
ostabli.sheil. Wi- don’t tliinl; any new tactory lias iuiim- into exislciu'e. 

29. The chief icason is tin* iheapin'ss of j»rici? and bctt<*r n'vlctl goods 
of st,,im.(;ii ,1 cpialiti. 

‘X). Plain and flowmcd silk miuds also witli imitation gold betas and 
also stajile yarn georgette prices. 
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31 Due to economic depression everybody likes cheap articles. People 
have little money to .sji.are, henee they prefer cheap articles and cannot 
afford to buy expensive ones. 

32. The sale of che.ap Tlcnares sarces is practically stopped due to the 
sale of cheap staple yarn sarces with embroidery work. 

33. No, so far as our knowledge goes. 

34. All dno to economic depression. 

36. ArVo have no knowledge of this. 

Sole of different kinds of yarns. 

Art silk 200 lbs. monthly dull. 

Art silk l,6tX) to 2,000 lbs. shinning. 

2,000 lbs. staple. 

10,000 lbs. raw silk Japan and China. 

12,000 lbs. organ?,ine Japan. 

2,600 Ihs. spun silk. 


(33) Letter dated the 1st August, lOdf!, from the President, Mahakoshal 
. Chainiier of Commerce, Jubhulpore. 

Subject: Protection to the Silk iNnusTRy. 

With reference to yt)ur (piestiennaires on the above .subject dated the 
16tb Juno, 10.38, I heg to say that the same is mainly to be answered by 
importers, traders, and the industry ami hence the Cliunibcrs arc not 
replying in details. 1 am, however, forwarding to you the general view 
of t!i(i Chamber on the subject. 

The Tariff Board is asked to take int.o acconnt the financial need of 
the country while making their rceommoiidations. In this respect my 
Chamber is of opinion that in matters of protection of an Industry the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board should only be guided by the essential 
requirements of the Industry sought to bo protected. 

The application of the policy of discriminating protection is bound 
to effect .and reduce the customs revenues and other duties on that import 
in tho initial stage of jirotection and hoiice the above view. 

As regards the protection of the sericultiiral industry my Ch.amher 
observes from the figures of the past four year.s that the measure of pro¬ 
tection given to the Industry h.as failed to achieve its ohjeci and tho 
OoveiTimcnt. cannot justily in fi.xing the rates of duty lower than those rccom- 
incndt'd by the last T.arifi’ Board. 

Further in view of the increased attention now being given by tho 
autonomous Provincial Governments to the needs of tho industry, the prf.^- 
tectivc effect will he mo7'o evident and helpful to ths handloom industry also. 

Mv Chumher wish also to suggest that (he scheme of protection recom¬ 
mended should include automatic s.afeguaids against currency flucluati<>ns 
and against ahnonnal rciluctu>n in Iho price of im|)ortpd silk and silk 
piccegoods. Past cxpericnie li.ns .shown how the above far^tors can upset 
considerably the moasuro of ()rotcct:on, based on a certain level of prices 
and exchange assumed as standard by the Board, while forming their 
conclusions. 

My Chnniher, therefore, strongly urgo on the Board the desir.obility 
of coni inning the protection to the industry, of raising the protective 
duties to a level which would, having regard to all relevant factors, in tho 
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opinion of tho Bonn!, enable the industry, firstly, to withstand foreign 
eompotition, and secondly, to consolidate its position, and ot recommending 
u fairly long period of protection. 


(^) Letter No. A. C. Sji?, diUed the 27th July, 19S8, from the Buyers' 
aiul Shippers' Chamber, Karachi. 

With reference to your letter No. d95, dated the 16th June, 1938, 1 
am directod by the Committee of my Cliaraber to state as under; — 

There are in this Province, the following four silk weaving factorios 
using, to the information of my Conimittoc, mostly foreign yarn: — 

(1) Tlie Chandirairt Weaving Works, Eoliri. 

(2) The Sugun Silk Mills, llohri. 

(3) Tho Pahelaj Silk Factory, Rohri. 

(4) The Lukainan Weaving Works, Khairpur Mirs. 

Indian silk piecegoods are being rocoivod here by rail or imported partly 
from Bengal, Benares, etc., and partly from Surat and Bombay. Most 
of foreign silk piecegoods is imported from Bombay, and a small portion 
is also being imiiortod from foreign countries direct. Regarding silk and 
artilicial silk, 1 am to invito your attention to tho enclosed extract from 
tho Report on the Maritime Trade of tho J’rovince of Sind lor the oflicial 
year 1930-37. This port has also a small export trade with foreign ports 
in Kashmir raw silk. 

The Committee aro forwarding copies of questionnaire issued by the 
Board to the above-inontioned four factories with a request that they 
should communicate with you direct in this matter us they deem tit. 

Tho C'oiiiiiiilteo would hero like to make some general observations 
regarding the enquiry in question. The Comniitloc note from the Clovern- 
ment Notification, dated tlio 9tli April, 1938, that the Tariff Board is 
a.sked to take into m-count, in making their res-ouimcndiitions, the financial 
needs of the country and tho dependence of the Government of India on 
import, export and excise duties lor a large part of its revenue, Tho 
Committoo are ot opinion that the inclusion of this revenue consideratiun in 
tho terms of reforciice of tho Board is a clear departure iucoiibistent with 
tho policy of discriminating protection. When the coiiutry is cnmniitteii 
to the policy of discriniinaling protection, it is to bo naturally expected 
that Government revenues would more or less suffer in pursuance of this 
policy. To introduce the revenue consideration in tho enquiry is to deny 
the industry concernod adequate protection which it deservos, and such 
half-hearted measures of protection, my Committee would emphatically 
submit, would definitely fail to achieve tho object in view. The ComCiittco 
would point that although tho previous Tarili Board had recommended a 
higher level of protection for the soriculturul industry. Government by 
the Tariff Textile Protection Amendment Act of 193-1 ollcrred to the industry 
a much lower protection, with tho result that such half-hearted protection 
has not in any .appreciablo mcasuro helped the industry as will be seen 
from tho increasing imports ot foreign raw silk and silk piecegpuds into 
India. In this connection, this Chamber has received a copy of tho repre¬ 
sentation No. 2tl89, daUid the 19th July, 1938, of the Indian Merchants’ 
Cliamber, Bombay, to your address, and I am directed to state that my 
Committee fully support this representation. 

Tho Committee trust that the Tariff Board will be pleased to considei 
their above view point .sympathetically and recommend for a fairly long 
period adequate protection with a view to enabling the industry to with¬ 
stand foreign competition and to consolidate its po.sition. 

F.nclosure statement showing exports and imports of raw silk and silk 
manufacture, from and to Karachi. 
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Enclosure 1. 

Importi of foreijn Silk Mu/iinfaclure at Karnchi for the yenr ended 
Slut March, mi. 



Lbs. 

Rs. 

Silk yarn made from silk waste . 

135,109 

3,18,396 

Silk yarn made from noils . 

1,000 

1,182 

Silk yarn others .... 

114 

1,000 

Silk manufacture hosiery, socks 
and stockings made chiedy of 
silk ...... 

1,.500 

25,359 

Silk picceg(x)ds pongee 

3,OOC 

11,416 

Spun silk . ... 

11,837 

48,662 

Crepes and georgettes . 

3,247 

24,912 

Sateens and talettas 

572 

6,026 

Silk piecogoods others . 

2,887 

21,897 

Silk mannf.acture goods of silk 
mixo<l with other materials 

42,1.33 

2,29,474 

Silk manufacture thread for 
sewing. 

109 

4,082 

Silk munufu(^turo, other .sorts . 

57 

374 

Artificial silk yarn 

345,887 

2,59,.5,5.5 

Artificial silk manufacture hosiery, 
so(^ks and stockings made 
chiefly of artificial silk 

40,210 

85,728 

Artificial silk piecegoods made 
entirely of art silk . 

Yds. 

4,387,427 

11,49,939 

Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with otner materials contain¬ 
ing 60 per cent, or more 
cotton ..... 

1,660,799 

3,89,700 

Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with other materials contain¬ 
ing no cotton or less than 
50 per cent, cotton 

327,352 

4,55,001 

Artificial silk manufacture, other 
sorts . 


1,08,920 


Export of Indian Baio Silk to Forcion Ports, from Karachi for the year ended 

31st March, 19.I8. 

Lbs, Rs. 

Mulberry . . . - < 3,769 12,425 

Chasam or waste .... 51,9.54 (it),.560 

Export of Indian Baip Silk to Coasting Ports. 

(No separate heading for this.) 

Export of Cocoons^ — Nil. 

Import of Indian Silk Manufacture at Karnchi fur the year ended Slit 
March, zm—Rs. 0,800. 
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Enclosuro II. 

Kxtnict from the Heport on the Maritime Trade of the Province of Sind 
fur the official year 

“ Silk .—Imports of xilk wore v.'iliicd at Rs. 5‘76 lakhs,' a decrease of 
Rs. 1/38 haklis, which occurred in receipts of yarn from Japan, Italy and 
tlie United Kingdom, picceyouda from Hongkong, and youds of silh mixed 
vith other materiaLi from Japan. 

Artificial Silk .—The turn over of import trade in artilicial silk goods 
ehowed no recovery and re<'eipts of picccgo<«is of pure artilicial silk ftho 
chief itenf under this head, mainly from Japan) declined from Rs. ti’lfJ lakhs 
to Rs. 6'68 lakhs. Purchases continued to be made through Bombay and 
that affected the imports here; the decline was furthor accentuated by tho 
fact that goods intended lor Mekraii and Raluchistan are now being sent 
direct to tho.se places. Imports of goods of artificial silk mixed with other 
materials also decreased further by Rs. I'll lakhs to Rs. -t 2y lakhs, maiidy 
in arrivals from the United Kingdom which at R.s. U'6(> lakh showed a fall 
of R.s. l'G2 lakhs. Germany’s supplies, however, rose from Rs. l)'58 lakh 
to Rs. 1'42 lakhs." 


(35) Letter No. i7Sfilti130, dated the 2.7nil July, 193S, from the Punjah 
Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi. 

We have tho honour to refer to your letters No. .514/A, dated tho 24th 
May and No. .595 of the 15th ultimo forwarding, for the Chamber’s reply, 
copies of the questionnaire issued by your Board in connection with its 
enquiry into the grant of further protection to the Sericultural Indu.stry 
in India and to say that, a.s a subject matU'i of the enquiry does not appeal 
to be of interest to members, the Chamber has no suggestions to ,,ut 
forward. 


(30) J.etter, dated the JOih July, iOS.'i, from the Pititjah Trades Association, 
Chariny Cross, jAihurc. 

I have the honour to ai'knowledgc rcceijit of your letter No. .595, dated 
tho 1.5th June, 1938, forwarding a copy of tho que.stionnaire for Importers 
and Traders, with a view to instituting an enquiry into the grant of 
protection to the .^ricultural Industry in India and asking for a reply 
thereto, not later than the 23rd July, 19-38. 

In reply my Committi’O have directed me to say that as none of its 
members is engaged in this industry this A.ssociation is unable to reply to 
any of the questions askod for in the questionnaire. 


(.37) Letter, dated the 20lh July. IS9f>. from the Psinjah Trades Association, 
Chari/nj taoss, Lahore. 

T have the. honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. .544fA, 
dated tho 2'lth May. 1938. forwarding a copy of the del ailed ((Uestionnairo 
regarding tho Serieiiltiiral Indu.stry and asking for a reply thereto not 
later than the 23rd July, 19,38. 

In renly T have been instrueted by my Committee to express its regret 
for not being in a position to reply to any of the riiic'tioiis asked for in 
the questionnaire as no member of this Assoeiation has any experieneo of 
the Sericulturul Industry. 
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‘53. Representationt regarding the Handloom Industry. 

(1) Letter No. .ijl59j3fS, doted the 16th June, 1936, from the Surat 
Weaving Association, Surat. 

On behalf of the Managing Coinmilteo of this Association, I have the 
honour to address you the iollowing few lines, which 1 hope, will receive 
your proiupt and careful attention. 

Tho City of Surat is known tor the silk manufacture for centuries. At 
present, there are more than three thousand looms working on spun silk 
and art silk and similar other fibres, and hence, Surat is a very 
important centre as far as the silk manulacture is concerned. If the Tariff 
Board would hold their inquiry at Surat, they would be able to collect 
very useful and important matoiTal regarding tho indu.stry. I, theretore, 
request your honour to arrange for holding inquiry at Surat at your 
convenience. Surat is vitally interested in the silk manufacture and it is 
quite necessary that the inquiry be held at Surat also. 


(2) Letter, dated the lOlh July, 1936, from the Surat Wearing Association, 

Surat. 

With reference to your letter* No. 616 of the 22nd June, 193!?, together 
with questionnaiie, T have the honour to submit herewith replies thereto, 
with four copies thereof, as desired. 

(Handloom Industry). 

1. (a) Tho approximate number of persons engaged in Weaving Industry 
in Surat is 20.000. Out of wiiich: — 

(1) about 5CK3 are engaged in weaving pure silk goods; 

(2) and (8) about O.-'ido uro engaged iii weaving rottoii and silk mixed 

good.s and in weaving cotton goods ouly. 

(h) There is no increu.se in tho total since 1st April, 1934. On the 
contrary there is some decrease. 

2. The r.iw materials used in weaving, e.g., raw silk, silk yarn, spun 
silk, artificial silk, are iiurcbased from Bombay market (where these arth-'ee 
are imported from foreign countries) while gold thread are locally made, 
and hence obtained from Surat. 


The prices are as under; — 

Raw silk 
Silk yarn 
Spun silk 
Artificial silk 
Gold thread 


Per lb. 

Rs. A. Rs A. 
. . . 4 0 to 6 8 

9 0 „ 10 0 

. . . 4 4 „ 6 8 

on „ 0 14 
35 0 „ 40 0 


3. Staple fibre is chiefly used in thA manufacture of suitings and shirtings, 
and in small quantities in the manufacture of other fabrics. Now-a-days 
about 15 per cent, silk .and 8.5 per cent, staple fibre is estimated as being 
used. Staple fibre is imported in Tlombay from J.apan and Italy and tho 
price varies between As. 14 to Rs. 1-8 per lb. according to quality and 
counts. 


• Not printed. 
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4. Staple fibre yarn has greatly hampered the use of the real silk and 
spun silk yarus, because it is very cheap in comparison with raw silk 
and spun sdk yarns. In Surat, about 2tK» eases t4U,UoO lbs.) ot staple 
fibre yarn are iiow-a-days conshiued. 

5. (1), (2), (3) and (4) Hero, all these operations are generally performed 
by separate Agencies. 

6. Thero arc no such distinctions that only particular kinds are used 
for warp and for weft. 

7. The Industry is no doubt in the hands of merchants but weavers 
do get fair deal in return, and we have no suggestions to make in this 
respect. 

8. All the eleven varieties are still produced, and they have to compete 
with imported piecegoods. The qualities moat subject to such competition 
ore, Sarocs, Liingis, Suitings and Shirtings, Gown pieces, Sateens, etc., 
and 75 to 80 per cent, of these varieties are .stopped from being manu¬ 
factured on account of imported cheap foreign products. 

9. The annual total handloom production of goods made from materials 
mentioned in Question 2 is about one crore yards, worth about 30 to 
35 Inkhs of rupees. Formerly this wa.s worth about one crore of rupees. 

10. It takes about one to three months to got the linished article 
ready after the purchase of yarn. 

11. There being a number of varieties produced, it is not possible to 
reply in details. 

12. The same reply as to question Jl. 

13. The approximate value of the total annual production of articles 
prepared from real silk and spun silk iji estimated at rupee.s 20 lakhs. 

14. Spun silk was used in many varieties, but owing to the increiisod 
use of staple fibre in particular, and art silk in general, in the manufucturo 
of Suitings, Shirtings and Sarees, thero is a vast decrease in the consumption 
of spun silk. 

15. The weavers and manufacturers purchase their requirements in raw 
silk ready made from local dealers, who perform the Grading, Winding, 
Twisting, Warping and other necessary operations and supply ready Warps 
aud Wefts. 

16. The manufacturers give ready Warps and Wefts to weavers, and 
pay them weaving charges. This being the position here, the question of 
giving credit to weavers does not arise 

17. The local manufacturers purchase their requirements from Bombay 
merchants, who arc importing from foreign countries. 

18. The quality of Indian silk is not particularly superior than tho 
imported silk, and the local silk merchants are of tlie opinion that the 
Jaiiancse silk i.s uniform and high grade, while the Indian silk is inferior 
and dearer, and hence its use is very limited. 

19. Some varieties of silk yarn arc already sorted and graded while 
others have to be sorted and graded here. Even if sorting and grading 
be introduced in Indian silk, it would not result in its increased consump¬ 
tion. The question relates chiefly to the price. 

20. There is no such system of taking the finished article in return for 
silk supplied to the weaver. 

21. Indian silk producing centres and silk merchants are now-a-days 
making efforts for marketing Indian silk, but it is not preferred owing 
to its quality. 

22. No improvement Is noticed, on the contrary it is losing its standard. 

23. The imported artificial silk yarn has largely replaced raw silk 
on account of its extreme cheapness and similarly imported staple fibre 
has largely replaced spun silk .yam on account of its extreme cheapness. 
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and rise in tlio price of spun silk on account of Sur-Tax of As, 14 per lb. 
This is the present position. 

24. It is not true, that spun silk is, or was ever, the serious competitor 
to Indian raw silk, hccausc raw silk can bo u.^ed, where it has to bo 
used, and raw silk can never be used in tho place of spun silk. Even 
after the enhanced duty on .spun .silk, raw silk ha.s not been able to 
take the place ol sjiun silk, and it is quito improper to presume that 
Indian silk would he protoetod by ouhanciug duly on imporled spun 
silk. 

The weaver finds it easy to use sjiun silk, because it does not need 
TC-reelinn, twisting;, or dcgummiiiK. Still wihero raw silk is necessary it 
has to be used, and similarly where .spun silk is neee.ssary, spun silk has 
to be used. In fact, they cannot take the place ol each other, and 
hence tho enhanced duty on spun silk is not jnstilied. Spun silk should 
he free from any dutj’ what.socycr. To protcid the Indian silk, the import 
duty on foreign imported cloth produced from raw silk, and artihciiil silk 
and spun silk should he highly enhanced, otherwise the handloom industry 
would not be protccle'd, 

25. Since tho leyy of As, 14 Sur-Tax on spun silk yarn, the prico of 
spun silk h.is in .syiiipiithy therewith increased, hut the prico of niaiiu- 
fa< tured goods could not likewise inc rease, whic li proyccl fatal to the local 
spun silk weaving industry, a.s under such circumsliuifes, the manufacturers 
would not get tlioir profit, nor the weavers would get proper wages. 

2(5. Tho opinion of the la-t Tarilf Board is true, but instead of 
cnhiincing thc' present duties on imported silk fabrics, arlilicial silk goods 
iciid mixtures, our ci(iiuiou is that Indian silk can get its proper place, 
only if all imported silk falirics, artiliciul silk good.s iiiici mixtures are 
totally stopped ccuning into nHtisli India, and Native States, because 
the country can do without it, and would bo able to produce indigeiiou.s 
silk and silk cloth. Importation of art silk cloth is u great loss to 
thc country because poor people waste their money utter it, simply fur 
its show, as it is not durable, 

27. No now factory has come into cxistc'iice as a result of protection 
to tho Sericultural Industry or for any other reason. On tho contrary, 
a big fac-tory wdiich came into existence by that lime, and other olcl 
factories are put into critical position on acTOunt of the enhanced duty 
on spun silk, and for fine lack of putting any emphatic restriction on 
iniportocl silk fabrics, artificial silk goods, and mixtures, Tlio local factories 
do use Indian raw matcnials, bu( tliey u.so foreign raw materials to a 
larger extent, for reasons stated above. 

28. (T5 Raw materials—50 per ccuit. 

(2) Twisting and wiadliig chargc.s—15 per cent. 

(35 Oycing charges—5 per cent. 

(4) Weaving charges—2(1 por cent. 

(.55 and (65 cost of labour and other charges- 10 per cent. 

The weavers arc [laic] per piece. There are different rates for different 
sorts, wliicdi generally brings to the wc*nver about As, 12 per day 

29. The Co-operative Societies do not assist in any way to this industry. 
Tliev do not make adcance on thc linishc'd product, nor do they assist 
to obtain raw materials, and other iwiciisites. 

.50. Nfaniifacturc'd .nriicles arc cdiicfly sold in Tndin, .and to some o.xtent 
exported outside' Incli-a. llie Irciglu and .uher c-luirccs (or sc'uding goods 
outside Surat, come to about .‘5 lo •( per cs'iit, which is paid liy thc 
bu.ver. 

.15, Tho demand for iiat'iral 'ilk is cl .crc'asing as artificial silk is 

rapidly taking Us phice on account of its chcipncss c.iul lustre. 
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32. Tho raw .silk is iiiiiiortod from Japan, China and Kasliinir and 
Mysore. Here the consuiapiion of raw silk is estimated at 3 to 4 lakhs 
ol rupees. 

33. No such appreciable change is noticed, os a result of protection 
extended to Indian silk. 

34. Surat weavers were consuming .spun silk yarn in large quantities. 
Enhanced duty of As. 14 pim lb. on spun silk for giving protection to 
Indian real silk, has proved f.'ital to the local spun silk weaving industry. 
Spun silk weaving was the chief province of local liandlonm weavers, who 
Were getting fairly good wages thereon, but after tlie levy of As. 14 
Sur-Tax on spun silk, tlie weavers are cotiipclled to weave clofli similar 
to those woven in a mill, wliicli is much less remunerative to the weaver, 
who can with difficulty maintain him.solf with such siiiall wages, as could 
be earned on such weaving. 

The c.i.f. prices of Art Silk EnhiiVs are lower than the priro of 
Art Silk Yarn per weight, which proves that Foreign Countries sent Art 
Silk Fabrics in India for the only rea.soii of dumping the market. 


(3) lli'prese.ntatioii kandfd in hij the toojui Tl’earcrs In July, I'JSR. 

SEnici'l.TiiKAT, Enquiry. 

(Handloom Iiulu.stry.) 

1. (n) A housc-to-honso census of the weaver l astes taken by niir Institute 
during 1930-37 sliowi-d that there were about 900 families in Poona whose 
traditional oeeupation was weaving. In tlie following table, they are 
tltis-^ified according to their castes and the goods that they are iiianufac- 
turing. 

IFfo tiers. 



Cnsto. 

Pure silk. 

Cotton 
and .silk 

Other 

Cotton orrapa- 

Total. 

Swaknia.sali 

31 

mixed. 

21 

20 

tions. 

130 

208 

Padmasali 

23 

1 

273 

307 

004 

Momin 

12 

... 

8 

0.O 

85 


•— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Total 

6(i 

22 

307 

502 

897 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tt should be noted that the differentiation made 

above is not 

nece.ssarily 

tor-tight. The 

samo weaver 

weaves 

pure silk 

articles or 

cotton and 


silk mixed articles or cotton goods ns lie is asked to by the merchant or 
Karkhnndar. Again, cotton goods have, like the other two, gold thread 
border and sometimes silken foo. Thus, many weavers included in the 
third eolnmri, may be placed under the second. 

(h) The h.aTidloom weaving industry in Poona is liable to coiisiderahlo 
seasonal ilnetnutioiis. When demand for goods is brisk (l.c,, from November 
to May) a few deserters again take to weaving and so there is a slight 
increase in the total. Hitf this increase is entirely tcmporaiy. No sooner 
the demand slackens, they are thrown out of employment. 

(2) As the purelisscs of the Kaikhandars in Poona are eoni)i.Tratively 
small, they do not find it ronveiiicnt and eronomir.al to [dace tlieir orders 
direetly with tlii' silk-prodiieers or their iigents in Po'iihiiv. Almost all of 
them olitain Ihelr raw malerials from local ret.ail-shop-ki'epers. All the 
raw materials. r|-., raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk, artiiicial silk yarn 
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■(except gold thread) that are uaed by Poona weavers, are imported mostly 
from Japan. The gold thread, however, is manutuetiued at Surat. The 
current prices per pound of the different raw materials are shown below: ■ 

(a) Raw silk—not used in Poona. 

(b) Silk yarn—" Japan ” from Rs. 7-5 to Rs. 7-8 per pound. 
‘‘ Bangalore ” not used since last 2 years. 

(c) Spun silk— 1 

J apanese— 

Per lb. 

Rs. A. 

140 counts .^ 

leo „ 6 3 

210 „ .. 6 2 

280 „ .6 10 

(d) Artificial silk - 
Japanese— 

160 counts 
120 „ 

(e) Gold thread— 

Per 20 tolas. 


1.200 yards.12/15 

1,400 „ . ..13/10 

1,000 ,, 15/18 

1,800 „ 14/19 

2.200 „ 14/25 


(3) Yarn made from staple fibre was used a little by weavers some 
five to six months back in the manufacture of silk goods. But as goods 
made of that yarn proved to be not durable, it is not u,se<l in Poona 
at present. It was formerly obtained from local retail-shop-keepers who 
imported it, through Bombay Agents, from .America and Japan. 

(4) There is practically no production of staple yarn goods at present 
in Poona. 

(5) (i) Twisting and winding—not performed in Poono- 

, (ii) Boiling off—This operation is performed in a few big Karkhanas. 

Most of the weavers purchase silk yarn which is boiled off in 
Poona by the traders. 

(iii) Dyeing—Performed by a few enterprising Karkhandars. Rest 

of the weavers get this operation done in some dyeing houses 
in Poona. Spun silk is also dyed in Japan. 

(iv) Doubling and preparing the warp—This operation is porformefl 

by the weaver himself. Spun silk can be had re.ady warped. 

(6) Tn the case of pure silk goods, twisted double silk yarn is used for 
warp and single silk yarn or, in some c.ases, spun silk is used for weft. 

(7) The same even at present the organization of the Industry is in 
the hands of merchants who finance it. Capital is required both for 
purchasing raw materials and for carrying stoiks, especially owing to the 
seasonal rharacter of demand. The ordinary weaver has almost no staying 
power. Ho has on all nceasinns to approach the money-lender. If ra.sh 
is advanced by the merchant to a weaver he charges interest at tlio rate 


Per lb. 
Rs. A. 

0 14 
0 15 
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oi Di per cent, per meuMim. If raw uiateriaU are suld on credit he charges 
high prices for them. The merchant lays down rigid conditions for the 
repayment of tho loan or the payment of the pru-e of the raw materials. 

He accei>ts the finished articles in lieu of either of them. But while 
doing so he buys articles at a rate which is cheaper than the market rate 
for the same articles. Thus the weaver loses both ways. Conseijuently a 
largo majority of weavers is deeply in debt to merohant money-lenders. 

There is little doubt that the weaver does not got a fair deal under 
ttie present system. IjCgislation of the type of Money-lenders’ Acts passed 
in certain Indian provinces would, if made applicable to transactions 
between the artisans and the money-lender merchants, preieiit some of tho 
grossest abuses. If Courts had powers to open and review accounts, if 
merchants were compelled to pass proper receipts and supply copies of 
accounts periodically to thoir debtors, if the rate of interest to be treated 
as usurious were not fixed too high, some relief would bo obtained by 
the weaver community. Illiteracy and the ignorance of oven elementary 
accounts is also an obstacle whioh must be removed before any improve¬ 
ment could he expected. Fundamentally, however, it is tho depressod 
condition of the market for their goods that makes the weavers so helpless. 
The demand is seasonal and distant. With the weaving community so 
heavily in debt it is diflScult to make headway with any eo-operativo 
effort cither. The weavers themselves ask for an assured demand, protec¬ 
tion against tho competition of mill or power loom production in India 
and financial accommodation at very low rates from Government. 
Co-operative efforts in which tho weaving community itself is made to 
take active interest, preceded by some sort of debt-settlement, is the only 
direction in which lies some hope. 

(8) Poona production is confined almost entirely to Surecs. Including 
the special varieties called (1) Paithani, (2) Slialu DupiiUas are not at 
present woven in Poona. Besides tho above varieties Pitanibers are also 
made in Poona. These articles arc not subjected to direct competition 
from imported goods. There is, however, some indirect competition between 
surees proper and sarccs made from imported materials like georgette. 

(9) Tho total production of goods made from silk .varn, spun silk, 
artificial silk yarn and gold thread, mav approximately amount to 
1.5.000 articles every year. This number includes sarees of silk and cotton 
mixed. 

(10) The number of days required bv a weaver to produce a finished 
article, have of late vears decreased, due to the inferior quality of tho 
goods produced and tfio longer hours which are the result of lower rates 
of payment. The number of days required to produce an article of each 
category is shown below: — 

10 Years hack. Present. 




B«. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Days. 

Paithani 

. 

. 18 

0 

IBth days 

4 

8 

e 

Shalu . . 

• 

30 

0 

One month 

10 

0 

4 to e 

Khan , 

• 

. 6 

0 

3-4 days 

2 

0 

3 to 4 

Pitombar 

« 

8 

0 

8 days . 

2 

8 

4 


Quantity of silk used. 



Tolas. 




(11) Paithani 

. 40 to 46 . 


•1 

1 

8nu1n . 

• • • 


1 

[For all these articles 

Khan . . 

. 20 to 22 . 

• « 

, 

1 Japanese silk is used. 

Pitambar 

27 

• 

•- 

\ 
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Length and breadth. 

Price. 



Yds. 

Rs. 

Paithani 


Site I)x48to50 

18 

biialu . 


. i> to lU X SU to 54 

. 30 to 40 

Khan . , 


3x36 

. 7i to 8 

Pitambar 

• 

6X50 

9 to 11 


(13) Tho approximate value of the total annual production of silk 
goods ouly may amount to Rs. 1,50,000. 

(14) Spun silk is used in the production ot all tho above varieties 
of articles. No. 

(1.5) Through retail .shop-keepers in Poona. 

(16) Yes. Formerly .silk was supplied on personal security. Now-a-days 

surety is asked for in some cases. Tho amount of credit depends, of 
course, on the financial position of the weaver concerned. Credit is 
generally given for 15 days, if money is not paid within the given period, 

the merchant charges interest on the amount due, at a rate varying from 

1 to 1^ per cent, per mensem. It is complained that in extreme cases, 

interest runs even from the date of tho purchase. 

(17) Through retailers. 

(18) Tho quality of Indian silk is certainly superior to that of imported 
silk. It is not used in Poona only becau.se it is much dearer. It may, 
however, bo noted that the <iuality, etc., ot Indian yarn is not so uniform 
or standardised as that of tlie imported yarn. 

(19) Tho question does not arise in Poona. Ilere imported silk yarn 
is purchased from local retailers. 

(20) Yes. There arc a number of Karkhandars in Poona who supply 
raw materials to weavers and get the finished articles from them, alter 
jiaying them a wage. No special conditions are imposed on the weavers 
by these Karkhanclars. The menhants, however, impose certain special 
deductions. These are: (1) Oharmndaya or charity—generally one anna 
and three pies per artii'le .are taken by the merchant for this charge 
from the weaver. (2) Kasar or discount- -a deduction varying from 4 annas 
to 10 annas per article is made while paying for the article, as di.scount. 
In some cases, it is complained, iindne iidvantago is taken by merchants 
of the weak position of weavers and disrount up to ono rupee is deducted. 

(21) This is true. The same position holds good at present. 

(22) Winding is not done in Poona. As regards rleguniming tho loss 
in ease of Indian silk and imported silk is the same. No improvement 
has been made in the method of re-reeling. 

(23) No appreciatile change from the previous position. 

(24) The present rate is at least not enough so far as the Poona market 
Is conecrneil. 

(25) Data sufficient to reply to this question is not available. Tho 
price of silk yarn constitutes little over a third of the cost price of the 
typo of silk sarces mostly woven in Poona to-day. 

(26) It has already been stated above that there is little direct competi¬ 
tion of imported goods with Poona silk products. It cannot, therefore, 
he said how far duties on imported silk goods have benefited the Indian 
haiidloom industry. At the same time wo cordi.ally agree that the prosperity 
of the silk industry is bound up with tho prosperity of the handloom 
industry. Hence, without a vigorous policy in support of the handloom 
industr.v, tho Indian silk industry cannot hope to expand. 

(28) Weavers are paid by the pie<-e. The rate vary with the quality 
of the product. Tn case of Paithani the rale is from R.s. 4) to Rs. 5 
per article. The rate for a shnhi ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 while that 
for a sarces varies from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8. 
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(29) No Co-operative Society exists at present A Co-operative Society 
Btartod a few years ago with Government assistance had to be wound 
up recently. The main reason for the failure of the Society seems to be 
that the “ experts ” wore unacquainted with conditions in the industry 
and that the management expenses were very high. Tho rigid rules of 
business followed by the Society were also not liked by weavers. The 
rate of interest charged was also high. Instead of trying to open entirely 
new lines of business, the management should have tried to develop the 
existing markets and lines. They should have been content, initially, 
with very small margins and might even have confined themselves to 
co-operative purchase of raw materials. As it was, the Society never 
earned the confidence of the weaving community and the experiment proved 
fruitless. 

(30) The manufactured article is sold all ovor Maharashtra, Berar and 
Karnatak. Poona City is an important market. But only a small fraction 
of the output is sold directly by tho producer (Karkhandar or weaver) 
to the customer whether at Poona or outside. The large bulk of the 
output passes through the hands of tho Poona merchants. 

(33) Not at least in Poona. 

(34) The Poona Weaving community has no objection to an increase in 
the scale of duties or other measures which will bring the price of 
imported silk yarn to the present level of tho price of Indian yarn. As 
the present use of imported silk is due entirely to the price difference 
this will lead to a change-over to Indian silk. It would, however, then 
be necessary to see that an adequate supply of properly graded and 
standardised yarn is forthcoming from Indian silk producers. Tt is also 
urged that it is necessary even from the point of view of the Indian 
Sericulture Industry to take immediate active steps to stop the deteriora¬ 
tion of the position of the bandioom industry. 


(4) LetteTj dated the 2nd July, 19S8, from Mr. Shah Chhagandas Dullahhdas 
Patani, Wholesale Cloth ilerr.hant and Cnmmis.sion Agent, Yeola,. 
District, Nasik, to the Director of Industries, Bombay. 

Re. Yoor letter No. I. A. 66/7731 or 21st June, 1938. 

In reply to your letter I beg to catch your attention to the eircumstanoes 
which weavers hereof undergo. 

Yeola was ver.y renowned place for its weaving works hereerf and was 
flourishing in dealing but from ten years all these lose away and now 
no gaining either dealers or weavers as there is no demand from outside 
with So much liking as before as because all the articles which were 
prepared became out of fashion now and thereby no liking remained to 
purchase giving price as before and owing to luck of money also customers 
avoided to demand. 

Under these circumstances Yeola passed 10 years by somewhat dealing 
but as no liking remained to the articles hereof as before tficreby always 
fluctuations in rates happened and rates so foil down that tho weavers 
hereof lost not only their gaining hut also their estates and now weavers 
hereof are in very piteous condition as they remain halt-starved but 
unable to get so much wage as to be sufficient to fill their belly though 
they labour hard. Here all articles—Paithanis, Sadis, Khans are prepared 
not only of pure silk of China but also weavers on liandlooms. 

Hero Suti (cotton sadis) and Pagotis also used to be prepared on 
handlnoms. 

Up to this time there fs no power loom here. In the whole world 
all sorts of articles are prepared on power looms but in Yeola on handlooms 
hut it becomes dear in wages in comparison to powei looms. 


71 
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But that difference cuetomurs grumble to purchase and so reach no 
demand. Weavers’ population here nearly 6,000 while the whole popula¬ 
tion of Yeola nearly 14,000. This plai'e lu famous only for weaving work 
but that dealing reached to down stage as stated above. 

ilere wore nearly 1,000 looms for silk articles. 

Hero wore nearly 700 looms for Pagadis, 

Hero were nearly 500 looms for cotton sadis. 

Tn spite of that to-day not appearing half of that. 

Here yarn and silk is asked from Bombay and twisting, winding and 
dyeing all is being done here. Here silk Paitlmnis, Badis, etc., are being 
prepared up to hundred rupees for article us like Bonaros weavers are 
clevor and very expert but they have remained nothing to interest and 
nobody lends them us they gam nothing and therefore bunker sustaimt 
no hope to recovery his money. 

If your Board turn attention to Ycola market your Board will bo 
eouvinced that any sort of article can be prepared here either on handloum 
or power loom as Board will think and will advise but Yeola market 
wanted support of money and expert adviser to tran.sfer the articles 
hereof in new form. Yeola market will be higldy obliged to you if your 
Board takft into consideration and invent the plan so as to change the 
market dealing in flourisliing condition and to remove the weavers from 
poverty. 

I put forth the information which I knew. If you want now, I shall 
try to give if you send anybody here. 


(fi) Letter, dated the .'ith July, 1938, from liho'iiUtl Bulakitidas Sliah, Etg., 
Chairman, the N. D. Industrial Coop. A.'tso., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

iW’ith reference to your inriuiry I bog to submit as under; — 

1. (a) Total number of haiullooms in British di.striels of Gujarat (Surat, 
Broach and Punehniahal.-i, Kaira and Ahmedabad) according to the personal 
inquiry held by the Directors of my Association in JD;l6-37 in places reported 
to have more than ten looms weaving cotton goods was 4,000, At present 
the number has dwindled. Many handloonis have been converted into 
power loome, especially at Surat, Ahmedabad and Nadiad. 

(b) (1) Pure silk handloonis about 600. 

(2) Cotton goods and silk boarders about 600. 

(3) Weaving cotton goods only 2,900. 

There is no increase but on account of foreign competition especially 
that of .Tapan artificial silk cloth and due to power looms the number has 
decreased. 

2. The raw materials are imported and purchased from local merchants. 

The price of Chinese silk is from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. 

The price of Japanese silk is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6-8. 

'The price of Kashmir silk is Rs. 5-8. 

The price of Mysore silk is Rs. 7-8. 

3. No. 

'4. Not used. 

6. Other agency. 

6. Chinese and Japanese silk up to 75 per cent, and Indian and Kashmir 
25 per cent. 

7. The arrangement is the same. The weavers do not get tho fair 
portion of the profit?. If Co-operative Societies are started and properly 
managed tho condition is likely to improve. But at present the weavers 
are ])assimistic and have no faith in any outside agency. 
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8. (1) Gulbadam Rs. 2,000 per ^ear. 

(2) Daryai not known. 

(3) Phulkari not known. 

(4) Sarees Rs. 50,000. 

(5) Gota Rs. 26,000. 

(C) Dupattas not known. 

(7) Lungis not known. 

(8) Suitings and shirtirg.s not known. 

(9) Handkerchiefs Rs. J.OOO. 

(10) Gown pieces not known. 

(11) Brocades Rs. 1,00,000. 

Ihere is alrnund decrease duo to decreased l)iiying capacity of the people. 
Change of fashion and competition. Foreign types specially brought are 
Georgette, Chirmin, Flower Satin and Toflatta. 

9. Rs. 2,00,000. 

10 (fe 11. A weaver with family member does the follnwdng work: — 


Name of article. 

Days. 

licngth. 

Breadth. 

Breadth of 
border 

Approximate 

price. 



yds. 




Brocade . 

30 


24' 

•• 

Rs. 50 to 2(X) for 
l5 days. 

Gajaoi 

30 

70 

2' 

•• 

One Rupee per 
yard. 

Boarder . 

10 

45 

" 

1' to 4* 

Rs. 12 per Inch 
of 45 yds. 

Sareea 

30 

30 

48* 

• • 

Rupees one to 



1 



seven per yard. 

Gota . , , 1 

30 

150 

i' to 3' 


From rupee one 
to ten for 8 
yds. 


13. Rui>ees twenty lakhs. 

14. Spnn silk is specially u.-^ed in Brocade and gold thread. 

15. Through the middleman. 

16. Yes, credit from Rs. 100 to R.s. 500 to one weaver. 

17. Through retailers. 

18. 25 per cent, of Indian silk is used. The price of Indian silk !« 
found to ho dearer. Indian silk may be preferred if tho rates are not 
very high. At present the trend of rates of Indian silk specially from 
Benares is getting favourable. 

19. Other agency. If graded and sorted Indian silk is sold at reasonable 
rates there will be increased consumption. 

20. A majority of weavers get only wago.s on piece work. 

21. Tho .same. On remedies made to remove defects. 

22. No improvement. 

23. The same. 

ri A 
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24. The rate of duty not sufficient to safeguard Indian silk, 

20. The incoiiio of tbo weaver has decreased to 26 per cent, in last 
6 years. 

26. Tho general depression and lower buying capacity of the population 
having worked adversely tho benciits of protective tariff are not visible. 
But had it not been fur tho tariff the results would have been mure 
disastrous. 

27. Not known. 

Per lb. 

Ba. A. 

28. (1) It.-iw materials .... ■•68 

(2) Twisting and winding.14 

(.1) Dying.. c . 0 12 

(4). (5) A (6) . . ..14 

Total . 8 12 


Weavers got on piece work. The rates vary per locality and type of 
work but a weavers' family gets work for 4 to 6 months in the year and 
the average income per year is not more than Us. 126. 

29. Nil. The N. D. Industrial Co-operative Association has started 
■work from November, 19.36. It only deals only in cotton goods. There is 
no bar against taking silk weavers as members but the resources are not 
sufficient to cope with the work. 

30. Sarees are sold in Deccan the other articles are sold in the local 
market. 

31. Decreasing. 

33. No. 


54. Indian Trade Commiaaioner in Japan, Oaaka. 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Board, No. 50G, dated the ISth May, 19X8, to 
the Indian Trade Commis-doner in Japan, Omka Building, Soze-cho, 
Kitaku, Ozaka, Japan. 

Tho Tariff Board are at present investigating tho question of granting 
protection to the Sericultural Industry. The Board would he grateful if 
you could send it a note on the Japanese silk and staple fihro industry 
dealing with such points as the cost of production, steamer freight and 
Other charges, prices for local sale and exports and any other information 
that is likely to prove useful to tho Board. 

2. If there are any important publications available on tho subject, the 
Board will be grateful, if you could send them at your earliest convenience. 
.The Board will bear all expenses. 

l 

(2) Letter Nn. 713, dated the 10th July, 19X8, from, the Tariff Board to 

the Indian Trade Commissioner in Japan, Osaka. 

I am directed to invito a reference to the letter from this office No. 606, 
dated the 13th May, 19.38 (copy enclosed for facility of reference), asking 
for n note on tho Japanese silk and staple fibre industry and to request 
the favour of an early reply. 
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(3) Endoraement No. 3il-T. (13)138, dated the 13th August, 1038, from tht 
Gooeniment of India, Deparlment of Commerce, Simla. 

The undermentioned papers are forwarded to the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, 
Camp, Baiii^alure. 


List of papers forwarded. 

Note on tho Sericulture Industry in Japan by the Indian Government 
Trade OommiBsioucr in Japan. 


A Note on the Sericulture Industry in Japan, 

Sericulture or silkworm raising and nilk reeling has been practised in 
Japan from times immemorial, but its recent ilevidopment dates back to 
tho year 1859 when tho port of Yokohama was thrown open to foreign trade. 
The industry received further stiinulus after the War, when the demand for 
silk showed rapid uxpausiou. At present it may he divided into two 
principal production stages, ciz.: — 

(1) the production of cocoons, and 

(2) the .production of raw silk. 

Formerly both the processes were carried out within a single unit, but 
in course of time the necessity for specialization led to tho separation of 
these two stages. The first stage now involves tho growing of mulberry 
leaves and tho hatching and production of cocoons, and tho second the 
eonversion of cocoons into silk filatures. Tho industry is distinguishable 
from other textile industries in Japan inasmuch as the entire raw materials 
consisting of cocoons are produced in the country, and it is still in tho 
stage of handicraft, lafsiur con.stituting its most important element. Tho 
statistical position in 1935 was as follows: — 


Mulberry planters . 

• 

97,579 

families. 

Area under mulberry 

plnntation 

570,513-23 hoctarc-s. 

Silkworm-egg raisers 


. 4,337 

persons. 

Silkworm raisers 

. 

. 1,894,647 

families. 

Silk filature.s 

. • 

3,738 

factories. 

Output of egg-sheets 

. 

256,687 

kilograms. 

Output of co(;oon8 . 

• • 

. 307,747,699 

kilograms. 

Output of raw silk . 

. 

. 40,838,951 

kilograms. 


2. As indicated in the preceding paragraph, the growing of mulberry 
trees may bo regarded as tho first stage in the industry of sericulture. 
There are numerous kinds of mulberry in Japan, but all of them belong to 
our species, viz. : — 

(1) Morns jflomhycia called “ Yuma Kuwa ” in Japan. 

(2) Moms Kagayamae called ‘‘ Hachijo Kuwa ”. 

(3) Morua Alba called “ Karayumo Kuwa ”, and 

(4) Morus Malticaulis known as “ Ro Kuwa ” in Japan. 

There are early, middle and late crops. According to the survey made 
of the mulberry plantations, all over the country in 1935, early crop occupies 
19-6 per cent., middle crop 66 per cent, and tho lato crop occupies 14 4 
per cent. The yield of leaves on new branches of a five-year old plant in 
Japan has been indicated as follows; — 

Early crop.—The yield ranges from 570-4 kilogrammes to 1,067-6 
kilogrammes according to different kinds, and their average is 866-3 
kilogrammes. 
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Middle and late crops .—The yields range from 696-4 kilogrammes to 
1,937-6 kilogrammes and the average is 1,391-6 kilogrammes. Aceordiug to 
the study made in 1931 by the Federation of Serieultural Assoeiatious, the 
cost for producing a repre.sentative quantity of 10 kwan (or 82-672 lbs.) 
of mulberry leaves in Japan is estimated as below: — 









Yon. 


Land Rent 

* 


• 




0-252 


Depreciation of mulberry farm 




0-109 


Fertilizer 

. 

• 

• « 




0-367 


Labour 



. 




0-307 


Cost of various materials used 




0 021 


Agricultural instruments 


* 




0-021 


Miscellaneous charges 

tax. 

etc. 




0-117 


Sundry c.\pen.ses 


• 

• 


• 

• 

0-020 
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Tho Imperial Agricultural Society gives 
of production of mulljcrry leaves (10 kwan) 
studios made in 1932, 1933 and 1934; — 

in 

following 
Japan as 

statistics of cost 
a result of their 


l!);i2 



1933. 

1934. 


Y. 

s. 

R. 

Y 

8. 

R. 

Y. S. 

R. 

Fertilizer 

0 

39 

5 

0 

47 

1 

0 41 

1 

Labour 

0 

31 

0 

0 

32 

9 

0 25 

2 

Cattle employed 

0 

01 

4 

0 

01 

3 

0 01 

9 

Various materials used 

0 

01 

8 

0 

02 

7 

0 02 

4 

Agricultural Instruments 

Miscellanoous rates, tax, 
etc. 

0 

02 

5 

0 

02 

2 

0 02 

1 

0 

05 

1 

0 

03 

9 

0 04 

4 

Tenancy 

0 

03 

9 

0 

03 

7 

0 04 

0 

Total Yen 

0 

85 

2 

0 

93 

8 

0 81 

1 


In recent years the area under mulberry plantation in Japan has shown 
a gradual decline. In 1930, tbe peak year both for cocoon production and 
inulljorry cultivation, tho area under plantation exooedod 714,(XX) rho or 
708,000 hectares which rcpro.sented 9 per cent, of tho cultivated area for the 
entire agricultural industry in .Japan for that year. IJy 1933, it declined 
to 640,OtX) rhn or 63.6,(K)() hectares. In 1937 tho total area of mulberry farms 
declined further to 561,072 rho or about 1,402,600 acres (one chobu being 
about 2i acres), a de< rca 8 e of 5,138 cho as compared with tho previous year. 
The decrease is duo largely to the readjustment of mulberry farms. Corre¬ 
sponding with the decrease in mulberry farms there has also been a decrea.s 0 
in the number of households engaged in cocoon raising as shown below: — 


Year. 



Mulbery 

farms. 

Number of 
households. 




Cho 


1933 

, 

a 

. . , 640,178 

2,092,187 

19;16 . 


• 

. . . 666,210 

1,856,551 

1937 

, 


501,072 

1,815,246 
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The decrease in the mulberry farms and eoeoon raisers has not, however, 
affected the production of cocoons as the following table will show: — 


1934 

1936 

1937 


Production. 

Kwan. 

87,139 

82,89*3 

85,970 


Value (unit 
1,000). Yen. 

655,000 

386,640 

419,600 


The average figures for individual households are ns follows; — 


Production. 







Mnlhery 

farms. 

(Chobii.) 

Kwan. 

Yen, 


1934 

. 


. 

. 

0-31 

43 

102 

1936 

• 

. 


• 

0-31 

44 

208 

1837 





0-31 

47 

231 


3. The hatching and production of cocoons may bo regarded as the next 
stage in the production of silk. As is well UiioHn, silk is the product of 
small “ nests ” or cocoons of an insect popularly called silkworm, of which 
variou.s species are reared in different parts of the world, but tlio most 
remarkable is the Ji(mb>jx Mori- the moth that yields the finest silk and 
is therefore the most poinilar. There is .anollicr type of inotb indigcnotis to 
Japan known as the Yamamni (Attneus Yamamni) wliich feeds on a variety, 
of oak. To obtain good cocoons utmost rare is taken to rear those worms. 
The cocoonery is kept clean and maintained at an appropriate temperature. 
The worms are fed on nothing hut U-nder mulberry leaves picked fresh 
from mulberry fields. In this respect the instruction of tho ancient Japanese 
sage Prince Shotoku, “ To rear silkworms, do it as you would your babies ”, 
has always b(;on strictly ohsorv'ed by the .sericulturists in Japan. 

The quality of silkworm eggs not only exercises an immediate and 
powerful influonre on sericulture, hut ultimately determines the quality, 
of raw silk yarn produced. The Government have, therefore, in.stilutod a 
eystom of rigorous testing to assure production of only good eggs, and only 
such eggs as have passed these tests aro placed on the market. The entire 
process of .silkwonu egg production is under Government management. 
Necessary legislation was passed in 1934 for the purpose of improving and 
unifying tho quality of the eggs. Tinder this arrangement, the Central 
Nalional Sericullural Exiicrimental Station, Tokyo, selects silkworm eggs 
of good quality and distributes them to tho Sericultural Experimental 
Stations of different Prefeetures. There are 47 Prefectures in Japan ProixT, 
and each Prefecture has a Sericultural Experimental St.stion. There are 
also Sericultural Stations in Korea and Formosa. On being supphed with 
standard eggs by the Central Station, theso Prefoctural Stations raise 
silkworms and adapt them to climatic aud other conditions of their respeedivo 
districts The eggs thus developed at these stations are iu turn distributed 
among individual silkworm seed raisers, who sell their products to silk cocoon 
raisers. No Seed-paper is supplied to a coeoon-raiser which does not hear 
a test stamp of the Serieultiir.al Experimental Station. T* mav ho mentioned 
that during the process of culture, the germination of two-thirds of tlin 
eggs, which would normally all doveloo together in the spring, is dola.vfxl 
by regulation of the teTiiperature in in<;uhntors and treatment by immersion 
in a solution of 1-075 hydrochloric acid with a trace of formalin, until 
summer and autumn, so that tho reeling plants are kept almost continu¬ 
ously occupied and all work and costs are spread more or less uniformly 
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ov»r practically the whole twelve months. A further economy is effected by 
using the male moths twice over, so that only three-fourths of the usual 
number of cocoons are required to be set aside for breeding. The male 
moths, after first use, are resuscitated by being allowed to rest in cold 
storage at 40° F. After recovery they are able to function a second time. 
Another economy is practised in utilizing all the cocoons pierced by the 
escape of the moths used for breeding. Tho cocoons are covered with 
perforated paper, and this absorbs the gum-dissolving fluid or urine emitted 
by the moth, as it forces its way out through both cocoon and paper, and 
bo the silk is either left quite unstained or but very slightly so. A slight 
stain can bo removed by washing. These cocoons are then mixed with the 
unpierced ones in tho reeling, and as they are always a very small minority 
the damage caused by the moth in breaking the fibre is unimportant. The 
number of silkworm seed producers and the amounts of ordinary silkworm 
seeds which passed the official test* during the years 193L to 1935 are given 
below; — 





Number 

Produn- 

Yean. 



of pro¬ 

tion (in 




ducers. 

grammes). 

1931 

. 


6,269 

277,795,966 

1932 

. . 

. 

6,627 

223,649,688 

1933 

. 


6,343 

271,299,.588 

1934 

* . * 


4,922 

272,574,909 

1935 

, 

• 

4,342 

244,614,732 

present, 

pure Japanese, 

Chinese, European 

and cross-bred cocoons 


are raised. This has resulted in the evolution of a type of heeds yielding 
longer filament and heavier and larger cocoons. The National ScricuHural 
Experimental Station has come to the conclusion after years of experiments 
that the crossed silkworm eggs between Japanese, Chinese, and European 
breeds of the first generation are best for the purpose for which they are 
intended. The following table indicates comparative values of essential 
properties of Bombyx Mori of Chinese, Italian and Japanese origin. 


Comparative values of essential properties. 


Bomhux Mori — 


Elongation Tenacity 
(Per cent.). (Drams). 


Diame- Rigidity Length of 
ter (1,000 (Rola- fibre (Reel- 
inches). live), able) (Yards), 


China 

15 8 

2-6 

71 

19 

1,000 

Italy 

15-8 

2-6 

08 

20 

600 

Japan 

11-0 

31 

69 

32 

2,000 


Raising of cocoons is an entirely cottage industry in Japan characterized 
by the small size of the units engaged in production consisting of individual 
households. It is mostly a side-line of framers’ families, specially of their 
female members. In fact, tho court ladies under the leadership of Her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress have also been raising cocoons in tho Imperial 
Palace from ancient times. The number of farm households engaged in 
cocoon raising in Jaimn at the Iwginning of 1937 wa.s about 2,000,000, 
which constitutes one-third of the total farm households, while the number 
of workers participating in cocoon raising was well ulmve 10,000,000. Tho 
quantity of cocoons produced per household in 19,33 averaged ai)pr()ximatcly 
48 kwan, but as shown elsewhere lias somewhat declined since then. 
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There are two kinds of cocoons, namely, white and yellow. They are 
at present raised four times a year in warmer districts and three times a 
year in colder regions. In olden days, cocoons used to be produced once 
a year—during the spring. The spring cocoons appear in the market during 
the period covering middle of May to the middle of June. The summer 
crop a month later, the autumn crop in September and the late-autumn 
cocoons in October. There are three different ways of hatching practised 
in Japan for cocoon-raising, viz., Mono-voltine, Bi-voltiue and Multi-voltine. 
The last-named species raises cocoons three times a year. To an)i)lify this, 
it may be explained that in natural conditions the insect Bornhyx Mori 
produces but one brood per year, that is, the life-cycle from egg to grub, 
chrysalis, moth, and back to egg, is comideted only once per annum. It 
is therefore called Mono- or Uni-voltine. But the period of the lifo-cyclo 
is not fixed, and a Uni-voltine moth cun be changed to a Bi-voltino or a 
Multi-voltine by artificial stimulus of the eggs. The eggs of the Burnhyx 
Mori can be hatched in thirty days (instead of nine months) by incubation 
at a temperature gradually raised from 70° F. to 75° F., followed by refri¬ 
geration. The worms are thereafter kept at between 75° F. and 80° F". 
Ninety per cent, of the total output of cocoons in Japan are usually of 
superior quality and are known as ‘‘ Joroayu ” or first-grade cocoons. The 
silk turned out from them is mainly exported. The inferior cocoons 
known as “ Tarnumayu ” and “ Kuzumayu ” or waste cocoons are used as 
raw materials for inanufucduring spun silk yarn, floss silk, etc. The annual 
silk cocoon production in Japan is above .'100,000,(XX) kilogrammes worth 
about Yen 400,0(X),000. 

4. The commercial side of the Industry at this stage consists of the 
sale of cocoons and the purchase of egg-papers. In fonner days, brokers 
used to visit every farmer to sell egg-papers and purchase the cocoons. At 
present in many districts tho farmers have their own co-operative societies 
called “ Sungyo Kumiai ”, and through these organisations joint sales and 
purchases arc conducted. Many of the organisations engage in stifling of 
cocoons in heated ovens as well as reeling raw silk, some maintaining their 
own power mills. In some parts, however, the brokers are still found 
playing an important role in the industry. They supply, ns in early days, 
egg-paper to the farmers and purchase cocoons from them which they turn 
over to the wholesale dealers who have accommodation to stifle the cocoons 
in heated ovens, and supply the dried cocoons to the market or to the mills. 
Again, the raw silk from the farmers’ co-operative organisations or from 
the mills are supplied to the weavers and exporters through the brokers 
or merchants. In order to secure equity in the disposal of cocoons, it has 
been found advisable to adjust seasonal production by averaging out the 
supply on the market. With this object in view, the Government endea¬ 
voured to popularize the sale of dried cocoons, and adopted various measures 
BO as to encourage tho formation of associations for drying the cocoons 
jointly. Subsidies have also been granted to owners of dried cocoons ware¬ 
houses. In 1935, there were 67,180 people found to be working as brokers 
in Japan for buying and selling cocoons. 

5. The number of cocoon-raising households in .Tapan, which stood at 
1,670,000 in 1916, gradually increased until it exceeded 2,217,000 in 1929, 
which bore a percentage of 40 to tho whole number of agricultural families 
in Japan. The sudden decline in the demand for raw silk in the TI.S.A. 
owing to th* onset of depression in the autumn in 1929 had its repercussion 
on the production of cocoons in Japan in 1931 which registered a sharp 
fall of over 60 per cent, in value notwithstanding an increase in quaixtity. 
The worst effect of the American trade depression upon the Japanese 
sericultural industry was seen in the value of cocoons produced, tho lowest 
figure since the World War being recorded in 1934. A remarkable decrease 
iu the quantity produced was partly responsible for this great decline, hut 
the main contributory cause was the fact that the price of cocoons in 19.34 
fell to one-fifth of that in 1925 or one-third of that in 1929. Tho total 
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export value of cocoons and raw silk declined sharply, its percentage to 
tlio total Japanese export trade being S7 in the years 192ft and 1929 as 
against only IJ'5 per oeut. in 19;14. In 1935, however, the industry showed 
cousiderable recovery owing to the price advance and larger exjiorl of raw 
silk. In 1936 there was decline in the quantity of raw silk exported but 
the value showed an advance by Yen 16 million. The quantity exported 
declined further in 1937, but the value again appreciated by about Yen 16 
million. 

0. In a recent forec.ist of the quantity of cocoons available from silkworms 
raised in summer and autumn of 19.37 it is stated that a decrease of 
4,260,319 kwan is probable u.s compared with the previous year’s yield for 
this crop of 41,499,700 kwan (1 kwan = 3'75 kilo.) reprosenfing a decrease 
of 10'.3 per cent. The 19.37 summer and autumn crop is estimated to he 
37,20'f,270 kwan of white cocoons and 29,130 kwan of yellow cocoons. The 

drop in the 19.37 crop is ascribed to the reduced size of many plantations 

owing to the craze for mulberry tree gardens, retarded growth of mulberry 
leaves through a drought, shortage of labour duo to the China affair, 

impaired development of autumn silkworms in infancy in some breeding 
districts and effects of the storm of September 11, 1937, which dclerioratoif 
mulherry leaves causing much sickness of .silkworms in several districts. It 
is expected that the spring crop for 19.3ft will register a further shrinkage 
on account of shortage of farm labour, stringent supply of fertilisers, high 
commodity prices and various other factors. 

7. The co.st of production of cocoon has in recent years greatly decreased 
as a result of considerable reduction in tho cost of mulberry leaves an.l 
lalwur. Mulherry leaves account for 50 per cent, of total production 

expenditure, while labour contributes 30 per cent, of tho total cost. Again, 
about 40 per cent, of the cost of the mulberry leaves is reprcsente<l by 
expenditure on fertilizers, and as a result tho cost of production us a 
whole is greatly influenced by fluctuations in tho price of fertilizers. The 
next item in the production of cocoons is wages contrihuting about .30 per 
cent, of tho total cost. As the produetion is carried on by household units, 
the industry depends almost solely on family lalxmr. Investigation conducted 
in 19.34 hy the .Tapanose Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry showed that 
the number of sericulturnl units depending upon family labour accounted 
for more than 83 per cent, of all sericultural honsehokls. According to a 
calculation made in 1933 by a high Japano.se aiithorit.v on sericultural 
industry, the average cost for producing 1 hwuii (ft-2b719 lbs.) of cuioous 
in Japan is as follows; — 


Spring cocoons. 


Mulberry leaves 

Labour .... 

Ground and Huilding expenses 

Utensils .... 

Cost of seeds 

Cost of consumed articles 

Taxes and rates 

Sundry expenses 


Sugar and Autumn 
coooons. 


Yen 

Sen 

Rin. 

Yen 

Ben 

Rin, 

2 

.39 

5 

2 

81 

1 

1 

21 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

29 

0 

0 

27 

7 

0 

20 

4 

0 

28 

0 

0 

17 

7 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

10 

5 

0 

OR 

1 

0 

OR 

0 

5 

09 

1 

c 

00 

6 
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The following table furnishes statistics of cost of production of cocoon 
and Uioir prices for the years 1923 to 1935; — 


Cost of Production. Prices [best quality). 


Years. 

Spring 

Cocoons. 

Summer and 
Autumn Cocoons. 

Spring 

Cocoons. 

ISummcr and 
Autumn 

Cocoons, 

1923 . 

9-99 

10-53 

11-40 

911 

19-25 

. 7-82 

8-25 

11-2,5 

1007 

1927 

7-48 

7-13 

7-18 

4-77 

1929 . 

6-99 

625 

7-.37 

6-.53 

1931 

3-78 

3-46 

.3-08 

2-96 

]9;13 

3-82 

3-76 

6-25 

4-27 

1934 . 

3-.56 

3 74 

2-.52 

2-38 

1935 

.3-54 

3 96 

3-81 

6-37 


For the current year the Silk Cocoon Price Committee of Shizuoka 
Pi clccliitv (.oiihi.st iiig ol leading scricultiirist.4 and .silk reelers c hosen by the 
pnhecUiiul officials has estimated the production cost of spring cocoons 
iier kwan as follows 

Yens. 

Estimated cost of labour, mulberry leaves and other 


items self-supplied ....... 1-17 

Self-suppliod labour.1'33 

Heating expenses self-supplied.’Od 

Miscellaneous expenses.-16 

Total self-supplied expenses . 2-77 


Yens. 

1-57 

■23 

■20 

■10 

■50 


Caih disbursements 

Operation cost and mulberry cost (including cost 

of fortilizcu'). 

Cost of silk egg-cards. 

Labour cjost ........ 

Heating expcn.si's. 

Miscxillaneous. 


Total cash 


disbursements 


2-tiO 


From the above-mentioned total production cost of Yen 5-37, income of 
about 70 sen from by-production is to bo deducted, leaving a not production 
cost of Yen 4-07. As compared with tlie previous year this shows aa 
increase of 08 son in the prcxluctiou cost. 

8. The next or final stage is silk reeling or the stripping of cocoons which 
is undertaken after the dried cxicoons have Ixien boiled and spun. Silk so 
reeled then becomes raarkestaWo as raw silk. Most Japanese raw silk is 
imported into the U.8.A., the largest buyer, diroc-t from the reeling and 
gets twisted at throwing-oaills on machines called “ spinners ” or throwing- 
machines. “ Throwing ” means twisting of two or more reeled threads 
together in order to produce a hard thread. Silk reeling demands a high 
standard of proficiency iu those who practise it successfully. (Jenerally it 
takes three years for a roeler to become skilled enough for reeling commi'rcial 
silk. More than 90 per cent, silk reelers in Japan are girls bred to the 
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trade" who are extraordinarily skilful. With the development of modern 
reeling mills or filatures, high speed reeling is being practised in order to 
ensure more economical and larger production. In Japan, the usual speed 
adopted for reeling is above that of other countries, namely 10 feet per 
second. The reels have a periphery of 24 inches, and revolve at 300 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. One reelor girl serves five basins with four or five 
cocoons running in each. She replaces one cocoon every three seconds, on 
the average. The roclers’ main task during the reeling is the replacement 
of cocoons when the filaments break or the cocoons are stripped, and the 
addition of e.\tra cocoons when the diameter of a thread varies to abnormally 
fine. The diameter of each thread varies continually, and it is only tho 
skilled eye of the operative that can succeed in detecting the changes. At 
the time of joining now filaments, the reelcr girls give them a sling with 
their little fingers which wind them around the running ones so that they 
me carried along by them and incorporated successfully into the threads. 
Tills slinging is the most difficult part in reeling, and on its skill depends 
the evenness of silk and the ultimate good price. Tt depends absolutely on 
personal dexterity, in recent years, a few mechanical devices have been 
tested for use in slinging but have not proved very successful. In ,Japan, 
China or Italy whore skilled laliour is to be found, they have not been put 
in use. 

After reeling, the skeins are re-reeled and dried during that second 
process, either in a drying-room or on reels rotating in boxes heated by 
hot air to between 90° and 100° t’. One operator controls twelve re-rcoling 
units. During re-reeling the silk is graded, skeins being taken for sizing 
standardisation—usually four skeins per day. In the next process the skeins 
are twisted, tho average operator twisting some 700 skeins in an oloven-hour 
day. Then a colour test is applied in an inspecting room with block walls 
and a northern sky light, and there the skeins are re-graded according to 
colour. The silk now ready for the market is found into bundles each of 
thirty line.s with a cotton thread. The bundles are called " hooks ” (4’(5 
lb. each) compressed in power presses. The books are then wrapped in 
tissue paper and packed in boxes, l(j in each. Or else they are baled, 28 
to 30 together, and enclosed in oiled paper, covered with malting. One 
such bale weighs 140 to 145 lbs. The raw silk is then closely inspected in 
the State Silk Conditioning House established at Yokohama and Kobo 
which is the greatest of the kind in tho World in scale and modern 
equipment. The tests me made as to winding, evenness, tenacity, elonga¬ 
tion, cohesion, etc. After this the raw silk is classified into ten grades, 
viz., Special, AAA, A A, A, D, C, D, E, F and G. The D grade is fixed 
as the standard for transactions on the market. 

9. Silk reeling which had long remained a household industry was 
revolutionized in Japan in the third year of tho Meiji Era (18711, when 
for the first time in this country the filature was installed in the city 
of Maebashi. Other sericultural districts followed suit in due course. A 
groat advance has since been made in both technical side and management 
of the silk industry. With tho subsequent rapid development of tho export 
of raw silk, silk reeling gradually shifted from a household to a modern 
industry. On tho other hand, reeling hand.s and feet also showed remarkable 
progress since the first part of the Taisho Era (1911-1925) with the expansion 
of the production of silk tliread.s for domestic consumption. In order to 
meet any adverse effects of raw silk, price fliictuationH reduce cost of 
production and to supply newi kinds of raw silk, it was necessary- to employ 
larger capital. In the circumstances, the household industry of reeling 
either hy hands or feet has had gradually to give way to mechanical reeling 
with the filature, and the silk producers have more and more turned to 
the mechanization of tho industry. The advent of the rayon industry as 
a formidable rival lias accelerated this development. 

There are at present about 50,000 large and small filatures in .Tapan of 
which approximately .3,000 produce the machine-reeled raw .silk for export. 
At these filatures, about 330,000 young female operatives are employed. The 
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total number of filatures has decreased year after year recently, in spite of 
a gradual increase in raw silk production. This merely moans that filatures 
using handicraft methods arc being more and more supplanted by large* 
scale mechanized filatures and also in many cases small-scale factories have 
been merged into large plants in order to effect rationalization of power, 
machinery and business management. The following tables, in which the 
iiumlier of filatures and basins are classified by methods of reeling, for 
instance, indicate that the number of small-scale dupion filatures has heeu 
steadily decreasing in recent years. 


FuiATUBes by Method of Rbbuno. 






Number of 

Basins in 

Years. 




Filatures in 

opera¬ 





operation. 

tions. 




ilachine-Iteeliny. 


1932 

• 

• 

• • • 

3,356 

277,800 

1933 

• 

« 

« « « 

3,218 

267,836 

1034 

• 

4 

• 4 • 

3,013 

249,724 

1935 

• 



2,738 

236,488 

1936 

• 

• 

« 4 • 

2,408 

222,247 




Sund-lieelino. 


1032 

• 

« 

k 

49,454 

64,803 

1933 

• 

■ 


. 44,736 

67,692 

1934 

« 

• 


42,553 

64,834 

1935 

• 

• 

• • • 

38,456 

48,304 

1936 

• 

• 

.• • 

34,445 

46,564 




Ihipion,. 



1932 

« • 

■ 

1 * 

. 7,651 

22,814 

1933 

• • 

9 

■ • 4 

6,443 

18,051 

1934 


■ 


6,602 

16,482 

1936 

• « 

« 

0 * • 

4,609 

13,865 

1936 

• « 

m 

• • • 

4,978 

12,871 















of Mechanical Heeling Factories and their Basins. 
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Over 500 buias. 

i 

4 ^ 

S S I s 

* ’<J< o 

* ei 31 

o eo w c*9 

1^1 

90 

51 

62 

53 

300—500 basins. 

Number 

of 

basins. 

r* lO O 

a « a s 

* aS to oS 

^ n m 

Number 

of 

factories. 

<M ® ® ej 

O C> O 


1 i 

e'S'5 

3 <a 

ir. 

91,774 

101,782 

93,514 

86,589 

u e 

o a 
*2 

a 0 5 

^ 

r.. -"i* I?) »o 

S K 3 S S 

50—100 basins. 

Number 

of 

basins. 

^ 

5^ C5 ei <c 

• <?4 O „ 

* ^ aS oi 

K # ^ 

Number 

of 

factories. 

720 

758 

766 

723 

625 

•§ 

Cm 

i 

<3 *-3 

1 = 3 
z 

C5 © Cl* 

o> ^ ^ 

. e> e4 

• ^ 

CO ^ 

J- « 

Ji •£ 

2 S S S ’ S? 

•-» el CO c-i ^ 


Bo3 

^ i 

»-g aaig 

Less than 10 
basins. 

tt 

d 

z ■= 

00 ».‘5 “M 

— — 'MO 

, 

• 01 e» -- 

§ O o 

_AJ- 

I i 1 i s 

Total Number. 

Cm 

So* 

9 d 

!g 

205,898 

285,525 

267,836 

349,724 

235,488 

iJ 

I ° 5 

Z 8 

r i ^ 

4,309 

3,768 

3,218 

3,013 

2,738 

Year. 

• • * • • 

• « • • « 

tf> ce ^ US 

2 S C5 eo 52 

jn 0> 2 2 2 

»..4 ^ ^ 
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10. The silk reeling ontorprizcs are classified into two major grouin), 
viz., tho individual concerns and tho co-operative industrial societies. The 
former largely consist of corporations and purluerships, or such other forms 
as arc popular in the Japanese industry and overwhelmingly predominato 
both in the scale of plants and Uie number of mills. The latter enterprizes 
aio under a co-operative system raising farmers from mere producers of 
raw material to manufacturers and distributors of raw silk. According to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, tho equipment of those two 


groups of enteiprizes in April, 1937 were; — 

Kumber of Number of 

tilatiires. basins. 

Individual concerns .... 2,009 234,053 

Co-operative Industrial Societies . 323 43,289 


2,332 277,942 


The annual production of raw silk in Japan totals about 700,000 bales 
(1(X) kin, or 1.3.31 Ihs. each) valued at Yens 500,000,000. 

Since 1929, tho productiun of Uaw Silk in .lapan has more or less 
remained on tho sivuio level, excepting a minor boom in 1934. The following 
statistics indicate tho production of Uaw Silk in Japan in recent times; — 


I. Owfpi/f of Raw Silk (in 1,000 kinin). 


— 

Total 

Output 

Maclune 

reeled 

silk. 

Hand 
reeled silk. 

Dupion. 

White. 

Yellow. 

1910-14 



3,540 

2,614 

714 

218 

Figure not 

available. 

1920-29 



9,829 

8,723 

441 

665 

7,556 

2,272 

1925 



8,284 

7,231 

401 

502 

6,822 

1,462 

1929 



11,292 

10,052 

414 

826 

8,247 

3,046 

1930 



11,306 

10,179 

461 

725 

8,097 

3,268 

1931 



11,083 

10,524 

411 

747 

8,036 

3,646 

19.32 



11,091 

10,070 

337 

684 

7,806 

3,285 

1933 



11,243 

10,208 

310 

637 

8,429 

3,813 

1934 



12,005 

11,180 

355 

529 

8,785 

3,280 

1935 



11,620 

10,890 

208 

442 

Figure not available. 


II. Output of Raw Silk (in bale*). 



Quantity 

Value in 


in baic.s. 

Yen. 

1932 

693,170 

464,457,838 

193.3 

702,676 

497,740,808 

1934 

7.54,056 

398,369,167 

19.35 

726,830 

499,767,191 

1936 

705,000 

617,244,009 
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III. Arrivals of Raw Sdk 

at the Raw Silk Market. 

Piculs. 

1935 






, 

, 

668,863 

1936 




* 


, 


613,969 

1937 

, * 




* 



627,962 

1937— 

January 








31,612 

February 








33,702 

March 








43,711 

April 








40,809 

May 








38,690 

June 








30,937 

July 








60,319 

August 








62,986 

September 








64,900 

OctolKjr 








60,047 

November 








61,521 

December 








48,824 

1938— 

January 

. • 



* 




29,817 

February 

• . 


• 

• 



• 

83,012 

March 



• 

• 




43,028 

April 

« 


« 

* 

. 


. 

40,825 


IV. Index of Production of Raw Silk {monthlj/ average 1DS8=100). 



1937. 

1938. 


August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

bcr. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

1 

Janu* 

ary. 

FebrU' ' 
ary. 

Match. 

N ot seaso- 
nslly ad¬ 
justed. 

120 

124 

113 

117 

no 

68 

i 

76 

119 

Seaflonally 

adjusted. 

00 

1 

89 

93 

i 07 

66 

no 

128 

122 


It, will lie observed that of the different methods of production ^ployed, 
machine reelint; has, in recent years, been responsible for more than 90 
per cent, of the total raw silk output in Japan. 

11. With regard to the cost of production of raw silk, abont 30 per 
cent, of the net cost is accounted for by reeling, the remaining being 
disbursed for the purchase of cocoons. Production costs in machin^reeling 
are the largest. It is estimated that hand-reeled and dupion silks are 
manufactured at a cost below 80 per cent, of that necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of machine-reclod silk. This is due mainly to the nature of the 
machine-reeling industry which is mostly engaged in tho production of high 
grado articles for export. Tho cost of production and sale of machine- 
reeled raw silk (excluding the cost of cocoon) in a representative prosperous 
year is as follows:—* 
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Statement nhowing expenditure required for production and sale, of B&W 
Silk (Machine Heeled). Cost in Yen per 100 Kin of Haio Silk. 

(Comparison of the Professional Mills and Industrial Oo-operative Mills, 
as well us average of all kinds of mills.) 



Professio¬ 

Industrial 

Average 

Items of Kxpendituru. 

nal Reel¬ 

co-opera¬ 

for all 

ing Mills. 

tive mills. 

mills. 


Yon. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Salaries and Ronusos to Staff . 

9-08 

10-32 

9-19 

Wages, allowances and prizes to 




workers ..... 

60-98 

61-80 

51-06 

Fued. 

18 22 

22-48 

18-58 

Electric Pow-er and light 

2-97 

3-75 

3-03 

Provisions ..... 

16-77 

17-76 

15-93 

Insurance . 

1-34 

1-76 

1-38 

Packing charges .... 

1-81 

1-48 

1-78 

Commission on sales of silk 

6-02 

8-63 

6-87 

Charges paid for stifling by others 

3 62 

1-31 

3-25 

Commission for Purchasing cocoons 

3-98 

2-94 

3-92 

E.xpcnscs for recruiting w-orker» 

0-26 

063 

0-29 

(Storage. 

1-19 

0-74 

1-15 

Transportation charges 

6-81 

3-16 

6-60 

Correspondence .... 

0-91 

0-84 

0-91 

Travelling Expenses 

2-49 

1-63 

2-12 

Rates and taxes .... 

2-38 

1-67 

2-27 

Interest. 

15-98 

39-81 

16-31 

Cost of articles consumed . 

2-24 

2-74 

2-28 

Ground rent .... 

0-81 

1-27 

0-85 

Expenses for measures to jiroinote 


3-00- 

3-46 

welfare of the workers 

3-45 

Repairing expenses 

6-00 

5 93 

6-13 

Sundry expenses .... 

15-80 

16-08 

15-83 

Total 

170-72 

180-13 

lsf-39 


It will be seen from this st.atemeut that the cost of proeluction per 100 kin 
(or one bale) of raw silk is Yen 170-72 for Profossionnl or Commercial Reeling 
Mills and Yens 180-13 for Industrial Co-operative Mills, the average for all 
factories being Yens 171-39, The importance of wages, et<'., in the cost of 
production is self-evident and establishes the relative advantage of tho 
industry in the st.age of a handicraft. The business condition in Japan at 
present is rather abnormal because of the Sino-Japanese hostilities. Duo 
to the conflict, labour is scarce and wages as w-cll as fuel and other charges 
have increased. This year’s cost of production of raw silk (e.xclnding the 
price of cocoon) h.-js been w-orked out at Yens 180 per bale (or 100 kin). 
The cocoons rerpiired for one picul or 100 kin of raw silk -will cost the 
reeler this year Yens 566-40, so the total net cost of production will como to 
Yens 746-40. 

As already stated, female labour predominates in the silk reeling industry 
as in other textile industri<'s in Japan. The nature of the industry recpiires 
delicate manual skill and this naturally indure.s the pmi)loyers to tram highly 
skilled operatives. Most of the female workers are recruited from the rural 

72 
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districts. Primary education, for both boys and Rirls, is compulsory 
throughout Japan,| and workers are recruited only after they have completed 
their education which is of a very practical nature. It is said that a silk 
roeler in India can reel at best about 8 ounces of raw silk per day, while 
a skilled Japanese reeler girl, reeling 8 threads at once at 10 feet per 
second, produces six to eight times as much as an Indian reeler. Besides, 
the Japanese girl reels silk of a superior evenness and of standard siee, 
in which directions, it is alleged, the Indian operatives lack in judgment 
and skill. 

The question of reeling labour is really the most difficult of all the 
problems connected with silk and it is the cheapness of skilled labour for 
this purpose that constitutes the main advantage possessed by Japan. 
Apart from the shortage of labour that has arisen out of the present Sino- 
Japaneso conflic-t, there is no labour problem in Japan thanks to the 
harmonious relatiop.ship that exists between Capital and Labour in this 
country. The following statements furnish statistics of operatives and the 
wages paid to workers engaged in different branches of silk reeling in 
Japan:— 
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Naiiihei' 0 / opirntettyaiji'd in the. Silk licelino Inilu.dnj. 


— 

1922. 

1920. 

1D30. 

1931. 

1932. 

Male 

27,34j 

! 33,(102 

30,830 

30,18.’; 

30.120 

Tcmale 

,WO,8.37 

450,289 

472,294 

459,204 

398,643 

Total 

6,i4.1H2 

483,342 

609,124 

495,440 

428,703 


— 

1933. 

1034. 

193.5. 

1930. 

Mule 

28,055 

27,400 

20,174 

23,921 

Fciualc . 

390,972 

335,000 

321,339 

290,000 

Total . 

305,027 

302.510 

347,513 

320,487 


12. Siuce ixjcoons accouut for about 70 por cent, of the cost of production 
of raw silk, and reeling is sUll dependent upon labour rather than upon 
inacliiue power, it is nnlurul that working capital represents the principal 
capitalization in the reeling iudustry, and that hied cu]>ital is comparatively 
small. Constituting, as it does, the major portion of the working capital, 
fund requirements for the purcha.He of cocoons ore not only very large hut 
also ot urgent mature. Before the Russo-Japanese War, tho silk reeling 
indu.str.v was generally financed by raw silk doalers and jirefectural banks. 
After that and more particuhirly after the World War, a shortage of funds 
began to Ihi keenly felt owing to the general expansion of the iudustry. 
This naturally induced the urban hanks to supply funds directly or indircetly. 
It was, however, only after tho great earthquake of 1923, when funds in 
the hands of dealers were exhausted, that the financial centre of the silk 
reeling industry shifti'd from the provinces to the central money iii.irkets. 
At present, commercial banks hold tho foremost place amongst financial 
agencies for tho industry, lieiiig followed hy the wholesale dealer.s. Tho 
Central Rank of Ci)-o|)( rative Societies, the Kederation of Co-opciativo 
Credit Societies, and various other agencies under the management of raw 
silk exporters aro not of niu<-h help from the point of view of ca|iital 
accommodation. 

13. Silk reeling is a highly H[)e<uhitive industry. Thi.s is due to the fact 
that in purchasing cocoons, tho reelers have to base their trau.saitions on 
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lllo oxisfing prices of raw silk, naturally nubjectinj; their business results to 
IJio price lluctualioiis ol the raw silk market. Tiie lollowinn statistical talilu 
indicates profits and losses in the silk roelini; industry calculated by the 
Mitsubishi ilcoiioiuic llesoarch Bureau lor the live years 1030 to 1934: — 


1‘rufita and losses in the Silk Heeling Industry. 


(In Yen per 1,000 kin.) 


1 

Yean. 

Market prit'.u 
of oocoona 
(per Kwua 
ur 0^ Kin). 

Yield of 
Itaw Silk, 

Net coat 
of 

cocoons. 

Munu- 

factur- 

iiiR 

costs. 

1 

Net cost 
of Itaw 
Silk. 

Market 
Price of 
Haw Silk. 

Profit Of 

lUHti. 

1030 

3-10 

10\S9 

455 

197 

(ir,2 

e3u 

- 22 

1931 

3-03 

11‘44 

424 

197 

1121 

593 

—53 

1932 

3'oii 

llUJ 

485 

173 

1 (iuH 

1 

79S 

4-140 

i 

im . 1 

O'l’b 

U'T.'i 

1 

713 i 

173 

H92 

(130 

—230 

1934 

2'4(j 

12'1.'5 

324 

173 

1 

107 

500 

-i-03 


Tlio above figures me by no means absolutely complete and do not include 
n nmnlier ol c.Npcii.ses .such as raw silk conditioning charges and other items. 

14. Silk markets for export and domestic consumption are managed in 
different ways. 'I'he export market organization is compo.sed of wholesale 
dealers and e.xporters, and is quite simple in structure having no scope for 
the activities of brokers. 'I’he wholesale dealer is a legal entity who, at 
the reiinest of the reelers, carries on transai tions on commission basis, In 
addition to the wholesale dealers who supply the hulk of raw silk to the 
market, there are some large reelers who themselves undertake the sale 
of their own products, and .also the Japan Federation of Haw Silk Bales 
Co-operative Societies which serves as selling agency for the Co-operative 
Societies. Including, iieeording to law, all these suppliers of raw silk under 
the nomenclature of wholesale dealers, tin- number of dealers registered at 
Yokohama and Kobe at pre.sent is 79 (Kobe 3.'! and Yokohama 4(1). Tho 
exporter who exports silk on his own iieeount and has to be legislered also, 
plays the role of distrihutor in tho international market. Yokohama and 
Kobe are tlie silk markets' of Jup.an, both for the purposes of internal 
distribution and foreign trade. 

Haw silk lor export is subjected by law to eonditioiiiiig of quality and 
deterniinatioii of rinanlity at the State Silk Conditioning House (.situated 
both at Yokohama and Kobe). As transaction in and export of noii- 
condilioned raw silk is legally prohibited, the raw silk dealers are forced 
to arrange for the examiiiiition of the goods us soon as these are received 
from tho reelers. Kiich bale of raw silk which has passed the necessary 
teats is lahellod by the inspector and n certificate giving the result of the 
examination is handed over to the merchant. This certificate serves as a 
hasi.s for transactions between the dealer and tho exporter. Delivery of 
goods in spot transactions is elfoeted within five days at the price agreed 
upon at the time of sale. In forward transactions, a contract is made 
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between the dealer and the exporter for delivery at a fixed future date, 
the sales being classified into two cateKorics, viz., forward sales at previously 
fixed prices, and forward sale.'! at unfixed prices. In the former, the priue 
of raw silk is fixed at the time of the sale, while in the latter price is 
not fixed, only the basis and the date for fixing the price being agreed upon, 
forward transactions are effected in accordance with the Export flaw Silk 
Itcgulatious drafted by the dealers and exporters with special reference to 
custom and practices that have long prevailed in the trade. Transactions 
are required to be carried on in public, the details being registered at the 
Export Raw Silk Registration Office, which publishes a statement furnishing 
the total number of transactions and the average price of raw silk registered 
at the Office. The goods sold, either spot or forward, are delivered on 
behalf of the seller at a given place on the agreed date, together with the 
certificates of tests obtained from tho Raw Silk Conditioning House and a 
sample of the silk appended for examination, which allows the exporter to 
re-examine the goods in question if necessary. The roelers’ trade mark is 
then replaced by that of tho exporter and fiio goods are ready for export 
when thus re-labcll)ed. 

15. As already stated, the price of Japanese raw silk depends upon the 
prosperity of the U.S.A., the largest silk-consuming country in the world. 
Inspite of the recent phenomenal development of the rayon industry, it is 
safe to assume that with any business improvement in the United States, 
expanding the demand for high grade goods, natural silk will always come 
ir.to favour in preference to artificial silk, the consequential rise in price 
of tho pure silk yarn proportionally higher than the rayon yarn being 
regarded as only a matter ot secondary importance. Thus tho price of raw 
silk in Japan is not only subject to the law of demand and supply, but 
also to the fluctuations in exchange rate.s. The following statemont show 
the price fluctuations of raw silk in America and Japan: — 

Statement thounng *Tl'u-cttintions of Baw Silk Quotation! in 


Months. 

193&— 

New 

York, 

mc-ss. 

High. 

9 

Low 

9 

January 



• 

1-90 

1-79 

February . 




1-80 

1-52 

March 




1-63 

1-47 

April 



• • 

1-645 

1-46 

May 



• • 

1-616 

1-385 

June 



* • 

1-68 

1-385 

July 

• 

• • 

« • 

1-635 

1-48 

August 




1-685 

l-.W 

September 



m • 

1-64 

1 -55 

October 



• • 

1-75 

1-595 

November . 




1-99 

1-75 

Docemher . 




1-98 

1-86 


Now York futures quotations. 
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Statcmtnt 

Months. 

1937— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Beptember 
October 
November 
December 

1938— 
January 
February 


showing' Fluctuations of Raw Silk Quotations tn 
New York, l'JSO-38 —contd. 


High. 

Lo\f. 

% 

« 

2-12 

1-92 

1-975 

1-795 

2-02 

1-805 

1-975 

1-766 

1-876 

1-73 

1-83 

1-726 

1-935 

1-776 

1-795 

1-745 

1-73 

1-616 

1-605 

1-51 

1-55 

1-42 

1-475 

1-435 

1-615 

1-445 

1-695 

1-486 










Statement Showing monthly movement of i2aw S'dk price on Tokohanui market. 

(Yen.) 

(Standard quality; per 100 Kin, 1331 Ihs.) 
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Ave¬ 

rage. 

2,130 

1,T70 

1,967 

1,190 

640 

775 

760 

500 

583 

1,110 

390 

698 

Deoem- 

ber 

© o »o O o ^ ^ tl P ^ 

©«M»?5 ©r-'M trsXJ 

o©© So© ©o>c ©aO© 

^ 

■ 

Novem¬ 

ber 

© © C-l © © ^ llti CO P S ^ 

iss ssg SSI.? sis 

ci ^ 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

OQOO ©©-^ ‘5!:'? 2 PSP 

O-^r^ oo^r- ©'Ti'T 

^O© ©«5»0 OIO© ©XOO 

ft-i e^r 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

©o© ©ox 

ortcD "^S52 

^O© -n^X© 

of cT 

August. 

OOco ©OX ©or- OCPJ 

Cl « x O O fc 1- « © © 

O O' ©> © r- © >0 ^ — O t- 

July. 

S22 S2§ 2^S 2g3.’ 

o l> © t- © 10 b-? © O o 

June. 

ssi ggs 

ts 

S§2 ggg 

X X — O 1.^ O "V 

— 

.\pril. 

1,850 

1,770 

1,814 

1,166 

1,100 

1.139 

650 

613 

597 

580 

500 

534 

a 

0 

S3 

©OX ©o© oo© 

^XX X-M© XX© 

©l-X MM..- ©O© ©4Q© 

Febru¬ 

ary. 

2,130 

2,040 

2,098 

1,190 

1,140 

1,169 

720 

655 

684 

680 

610 

653 

Janu¬ 

ary, 

2,080 

2,020 

2,053 

1,190 

1,155 

1,174 

760 

660 

70S 

685 

6.30 

672 


^ f ^ f 

jaftC J0..E jst." ■«ikS 

.2p|s; .a>|g; ifli 

£ ^ i ^ ^^ < 

^ rt s « 

X X © ^ 

^ 
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»0 0 0 wow OO'^ OOOO Iftio 

oe t- QC «p ^1 C5 IM — ift 00 

0»COI> CCU?IQ 9^X00 Oi cc 


^ s ? 

W J o 


60 & g 

S *2 •< 


J3 .. C 

60 5 £ 

W 3 -fl 



Average . 916 884 906 | 873 819 829 I 880 841 827 767 713 i 685 827 
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Yokohama Baw Silk (price per picul). 

6 mooths forward. Spot. 




High. 

Low. 

Average. 

Aveiaga 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1936 

. 

991 

667 

702 

717 

1936 


910 

618 

762 

767 

1937 

• 

. 947 

648 

808 

830 

1938— 






January 

« 

699 

667 

684 

683 

February 

. 

743 

682 

714 

707 

March 


734 

678 

716 

713 

April 

. 

717 

674 

700 

700 

May 


711 

689 

701 

701 


10. The export amount of raw silk increased from 1,206,000 kin in 
the first year of the Mciji Era (1608) to 9,;i50,00() kin in 1907, end further 
to 52,100.(XX) kin in 1927, and attained the record figure of 58,0(X),000 kin 
in 1929. Duo to i wide variations in the prices of raw silk in recent years, 
the changes in the value of exports do not correspond with those of tho 
export quantities as aiiown in the following table; — 


Export of Saw Silk. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price per kin. 


(1,000 Kin.) 

Yl.OOO. 

(Yen.) 

1907 . 

9,354 

116,889 

12-60 

1921 . 

26,202 

417,124 

15-92 

1925 . 

44,298 

876,657 

19 08 

1927 . 

62,177 

742,265 

14-22 

1928 . 

54,928 

733,4.37 

12-35 

1929 . 

58,095 

784,150 

13-49 

1930 . 

. . . 47,732 

419,107 

8-78 

1931 . 

66,058 

3.56,932 

6-36 

1932 . 

64,854 

382,950 

6-98 

1933 . 

48.403 

391,192 

8-02 

1934 . 

60,089 

287,081 

5-66 

1935 . 

66,499 

387,793 

6-98 

1936 . 

60,530 

394,440 

7-86 

1937 . 

47,337 

307,118 

8-60 







The greater portion of raw silh produeefl in Japan is shipped to the United States, altltough in recent years the American 
intake baa shown some decline. The following statement shows exports of Raw Silk from Japan classifi^ by countries; — 

Export oj Eau: Silk c1as»ified by countries. 

(Quantity in 1,000 Kin and value Y1,0(X).) 
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) 17. With reRprd to the ocean freight rates on silk conveyed from Japan 

"to different countries, tho rates observed are those generally known as 
“ Conference rates ”, i,«., standard rates mutually agreed on by the principal 
foreign and Japanese shipping lines. So far as could be ascertained, these 
standard rates are strictly observed by tho members to the agreement. In. 
respect of raw silk carried to Europe, however, three companies, rii., P. <fc O, 
R. N. Co., Messageries Maritimes Cio and Nippon Yusen Kaisha who have 
formed themselves into a pool and enjoy a virtual monopoly in its trans¬ 
portation to Europe, jointly fix freight charges to Europe and Mediterranean 
ports. The present freight rates on silk cargoes shipped from Japan to< 
the principal overseas markets are given below; — 


Minimum freight rnte.x from, .fupan, to Bombnu (iml Colomho charged by 
Nippon Yufen Kaisha, Osaka Nhosen Kaisha, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Namgation Company, and Dollar Steamship Lines :— 

For Bombay and Colombo— 

Silk goods (Raw Silk, Silk piccegoods. Spun Silk Yarn, Doiipion Silk 
Yarn, Silk Waste)—2 per cent, nett ad ealorein or Yen 43 tJ(.l nett per 
measurement ton of 40 cubic feet or weight ton of 20 <^wt. wbicliever 
gives the higher return. 

For Bombay only— 

Silk Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 3200 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Colombo only— 

Silk Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 2R-00 per ton of 40 cubic foot. 

The following additional rates for direct discharge of cargoes of silk 
goods (Raw Silk, .Silk piocegood.s, Spun Silk Yarn, Doupion vSilk Yum, Silk 
■Waste) at Karachi, Port Okha, Cutch Ports, Kathiawar Ckinst Ports and 
Marmagoa and Tuticoriii are levied. 

For Karachi and Port Okha— 

J per cent, ad ualorem or Yen S'OO per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Cutch Ports — 

Yen IH'OO per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Kathiawar Coast Ports, Marmagoa— 

Yen 8dX) per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Tuticorin— 

Yen 8‘00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

Minimum freight rates from Japan to Calrutta, Eangoon, Madras and 
Pondicherry charged by Xipiion Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shrisen Kaisdia^ 
Jiritish Iluiia Steam Navigation Company, Limited, aiul Iiulo-China 
Steam Navigation (Unnpany, Limited. - 

For Calcutta and Rangoon— 

Silk goods (Raw Silk, Spun and Gas.sed Silk Y'arn, Waste Silk or 
Silk piccegoods—2 per cent, nett ad valorem or yen 40 00 nett per 
moasurement ton of 40 cubic feet or weight ton of 20 cwt. 

Silk, Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 31'00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Madras and Pondicherry— 

Raw Silk—24 per cent, nett ad valorem or Yen 33 00 nett per ton 
of 40 cubic feet. 

Silk goods—2 per cent, nett plus yen 9-00 nett per package or Yea 
33 00 nett plus Yen 9 00 per package per ton of 10 cubic feel. 
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Minunum freiylit raiex fium Japun to Facific Coasts of C7.ib’,.'l. and ('iinatla, 
to occrUind toininou points in li.S.A. and Canada and to Atlantic anil 
Gulf ports in U.S.A., via Fanaina Canal. 

These rates are observed by the memliers of the Trans-l’acific Freight 
Conference of Japan and the Japan-Atlaiitic Coast Freight Conforcnco. The 
present members are; — 

American Mail Line, 

JJarber-Wilhelmsen Line, 

Blue Funnel Line (Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd. and China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.), 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., 

Daido Kaiun K. K. (Oeeaii Line), 

Dollar Steamship Line, 

Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha (“ K ” Line), 

Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, 

A. P. Moller (Maersk Line), 

Mitsui Bussau Kaisha (Mitsui Line), 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 

States Steamship Co. (States Line), and 
Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 
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{Contract rates means special rates available to a shipper who signs a contract with any of the participating lines. 

Rates shown under the heading “ overland ” apply as ocean-carrying portion on through bills of lading rid the Pacific 
Coast terminal ports destined only to an inland point in Canada east of the Saskatchewan/Manitoba boundary line and to 
points in the United States located in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico and in states east thereof). 
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The following are the present rates of freight on silk shipped from 
.Yokohama or Kobe to certain places in Europe and Mediterranean coasts. 

Bilk, Spun, 

Baw Silk. Dupion sad 
Xussah. 

per owk net pet cwt. net. 


London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Marseilles, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 

Yen* 

Yen. 

Trieste, Malta, Port Said, 

Suez 

19 

14 

Manchester (via. London) 


22 

17 

Antwerp .... 


20 

16 

Barcelona .... 


21 

16 

Casablanca .... 


21 

10 

Constantinople 


23 

17 

Leghorn .... 


22 

17 

Lyons . 


23.10 

18-16 

Milan. 


26-30 

21-30 

Odessa ..... 


30 

25 

Paris (vid Havre) 


24 

19 

Riga (tiid Loudon) 


22 

17 

Valencia . . . . 


21 

16 

Novaro (vid Vintimillc) 


2.3 

18 

Lisboa (vid London) 


24 

24 

Copenhagen (vid London) 


22-50 

17-50 

Zuriih. 


24-10 

19-10 

Alexandretta 


29 

24 

Alexandria .... 


23 

18 

Algiers . 


24 

19 

Beyrouth .... 


29 

24 

Izmir (Smyrna) 


23 

17 

Jaffa (vid Port Said) 


29 

24 

Piraeus .... 


23 

17 

Port Sudan (rid Port Said) 



19 

Tripoli (Africa) 


25 

20 

Tripoli (Syria) 


29 

24 

Tunis (rid Marseilles) 


24 

19 


18. The unchalloiiged superiority th.it Japan has been enjoying in the 
production of raw silk in the world has been due mainly to the active 
encouragemont rendered to the different branches of the sericulture industry 
both by the State and private bodies. Since 1874, the Government have 
undertaken various enterprises in promoting the industry on up-to-date lines 
by establishing various Experimental, Research and Instructional institutions 
at different centres. As already mentioned, a central research institute 
under the style of Raw Silk Experimental Station was established at Tokyo 
with branches in different prefectures throughout the country which carry 
on investigation and re.searcb in various lines of the raw silk industry in 
accordance with the special needs of these areas and make available the 
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results of Hucli investigations to those engaged in the industry. As institu¬ 
tions for seric'uUurul education, there are at present three sericultural 
colleges under State manngemout at Tokyo, Kyoto and Ueda. Besides, there 
arc a number of sericultural training schools in various districts where the 
actual workers (mostly female) are trained. These trained workers go about 
the villages and give necessary instruction and practical teaching to the 
farmers' families and mill-workers. Apart from these training schools, there 
are agricultural schools in the different Prefectures, where elementary 
knowledge in sericulture is also imparted. .\11 these instructional and 
research activities are carried on under the administrative control of a 
special Bureau under the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Jn Ai)pendix 
I, attached to this Note will he found a statement showing State grants 
and subsidies advanced in recent years for the development of the Silk 
Industry. 

19. It was nut until the World economic depre.ssioii set in that the 
Government took up the question of bringing the whole of tlio industry 
iindor intensive State control, with control over silkworm eggs and the 
establishment of a licence system for securing consolidation in the reeling 
industry and the wholesale trade as a fundamental policy. The first Govorii- 
inent attempt to improve co-ordination in tho industry was emhodieJ in 
the promulg.ation of tho Raw Silk Industry Law of 1911. Owing to tho 
wide and Varied phases of the husiness, tho object proved difficult to 
rcaliio, and it was only after 20 years when impelled by the effect of tho 
American trade depression of 1929 tho public began to clamour for Govern¬ 
ment help, that aillectivc control over the industry was secured with tho 
enactment of the Raw Silk Industry Association Law in 1931. The T-aw 
of 1931 divides tho industry into si.x branches and provides for the formation 
of an asB(S'iiition in every Prefecture, and the organisation of the lo<'nl 
a-ssociations into a single federation for each separate brunch. The federa¬ 
tions thus created are at present as below; — 

(1) Tho National Federation of Silkworm-egg Card Prodticors’ Associa¬ 

tions (Zenkoku Sanshugyo Kumiai Rengokai). 

(2) The National Federation of C'o<-oon Producers' Associations 

(Zenkoku Yosangj’o Kumiai Rongokai). 

(3) Tho National Federation of Filatures’ .Associations (Zenkoku 

Seishi Kumiai Rengokai). 

(4) Tho National Federation of CVt-oporalive Raw Silk Manufacturors’ 

Associations (Zenkoku Sangyo Kumiai Seishi Kumiai Rengokai). 

(5) The Row Silk Traders’ Guild (Kiito Tonyagyo Kumiai). 

(6) The Raw Silk F.xporters’ Association (Kiito Yushutsugj’o Kumiai). 

Tho.so six federations operate, in co-operation with Government institutions, 
under a supreme controlling bod.v organised by them, known ns the Central 
Raw Silk Association of .lapnn (Ni|>|Kin Chuo Snnshi Kw-ai) which, as laid 
dcwii in Article 60 of the Baw Silk Industry Association Law of 1031, is 
a legally constituted body .set tip to “ facilitate better conaectinn between 
the fedorations and local as-siwiations. to promote tho develojimcnt of, and 
exercise control over the Silk Industry ”. The Committee of tlic Central 
Raw Silk Associatinu, which is tho voting macliinery of the organisation, 
consists of 30 representatives selected by the affiliated federations (each 
member federation is allowed to select five rc|uesentativcs) and special 
representatives appointed by the Oovornicent (whose number is limited to 
under onc-fifth of (he total number of represontativc.s). The Central Raw- 
Silk Association is ,not only re.sponsiblo for the cnforcuincnt of the various 
control mea.sures oVer all lines of the raw silk industry, but also acts as a 
i-lmnnel through whidi the raw silk intorest.s approach the Government for 
tho materialisation of their schemes. Moreover, tho Association conduct.s 
various studies and investigations for the promotion of the industry and 
undertakes publicity work, etc,, in this ronncelion. The fnnctiuiis of the 
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six organisations affiliated to the Central Raw Silk Association of Japan 
may be briefly described as follows; — 

The National Federation of Silkirorm E(jo-i'ard Frnducrrs' A.isueiallon.t .— 
This Federation was formed to execute necessary measures for the promotion 
of closer co-operation and co-ordination among, and for the realization of 
common aims of, the prcfectural egg-card producers’ associations, which are 
organised by egg producers in different prefectures. The principal function 
of the Federation consists of standardisation of silk-eggs, encouragement and 
guidance of egg producers and investigation and research work in connection 
with the production of these eggs. Efforts are being made by the Federation 
to expand and strengthen the co-operative association. 

The National Federation of Cocoon Produreis' A.^eoclationx .—This 
Federation is the national control in;i(diiucry for two million sericullurists. 
It controls the prcfectural federations of cocoon producers which consists 
of the ts)roon raisers’ associations of different countries of the respective 
prefectures. The Co<'Oon Producers’ Associations in different farming 
communities comprise the county associations. 1 ndcr the N.ationnl Federa¬ 
tion of Cocoon Producers’ Associations, various institutions are operated for 
the unification of the quality of silk cocoons, guiding of sericulturists, 
improvement of trading methods for silk cocoons, prevention of silkworm 
diseases and other necessary matters. The federation has also been actively 
directing its efforts towards setting up a savings system for emergency and 
a mutual aid system for the ptirpose of stabilizing the livelihood of sericul- 
turi,stR. 

The. Naiion(d Federation of Filatures’ Associations .—This is a controlling 
body for silk reelers, consisting of the as-sociations organised by filature 
owners (excluding tho.se who operate dupion, wild silk cocoon reeling 
and hand reeling plants) in different prefectures. The Federation 
conducts husinoss in connection with tho standardisation of grades 
of raw silk, guidance and encouragement of the silk reelers, i)romotion 
of the welfare of operatives employed in the silk reeling industrv, .md control 
over and co-ordination in the reeling industry. Of late the Federation has 
also taken up a scheme, in conjunction with the National Federation of 
C'o-operativo Silk Manufacturers’ Associations, designed to solve the difficult 
question of eliminating surplus reeling basins in the existing filatures. 

The National Federation of Co-operntirc Fitir Sill: ^fanufacty|rFrs’ J.t.to- 
eiations .—This Federation is the controlling machinery for filature 
nssociations organi.sed by sericulturists belonging to the co-operative indu.strial 
societies in different localities. It conducts business regarding rationalization 
of silk cocoon trading, unification of raw' silk grades, guidance and encourage¬ 
ment to the co-operative raw silk nianufaeturers’ associations. 

The Faw Silk Traders’ Guild.—\\\ raw silk produced in various areas, 
except that consumed locally, is carried to the two principal distributing 
centres, Yokohama and Kobe, whence it is distributed by wholesale traders 
known as “ tonya ”. There exist two raw silk traders’ associations, one 
at. Yokohama and tho other at Kobe. These two associations or guilds also 
serve as a means to improve, develop and control the various aspects of 
the raw silk business and aro also engaged in important investigations and 
researches in respect of the silk industry. 

The. Fain Silk Krporter.s' Associations or Guilds .—As in the case of the 
Traders’ Guilds, there are also two raw silk exporters’ aasociations, one at 
Yokohama and the other at Kobo. Each of them is organised by raw silk 
exporters and adopt and execute various measures and conduct investigations 
and research work designed to improve and unify raw silk trad.Dg ;uid 
exporting methods. Raw silk for exports is subjes-ted by law to conditioning 
of quality and determination of quantity at the State Silk Conditioning 
House. Business in or export of non-conditioned raw silk is prohibited. 
Each hale of raw silk having passed both examinations is labelled by tho 
Inspector and a certificate giving tho results of tho examination is handed 

7;j 
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to the merchant. Thi.'s rcrtificato servos as a basis for transactions between 
tile dealer and the exporter. 

In addition to the loreguing oreanizations under the Law of Raw Sillc 
Industry Association, tlio/'e is ahso another non-official hut influential body 
Iviiown as Dai .\i|)pon Sanslii Kwai or the Greater Japan Haw Silk Society. 
The Society was iounded in 1892 for the purpose of improving the silk 
industry in Japan. 

20. The Japanc.se Governnicnt’.s policy of encouraging the production of 
Raw Silk of high quality at a low co.st has been implemented through the 
introdnetion of a long .seric'S of legislative nie.nsnres and ordinances touching 
almost every phase of the Silk fndustry. Of the.se, so far as the exercise 
of control is comiorned, the following arc important: — 

(1) 27i(' Sillir/inii I'oiifrnI J.riic uf S'.i.H .-—This provides that the 

Goveniiiieiil shall supervise Ihe pr.xlm Ijun of original eggs and 
aiiiiv at the improvement and ?.iiidardisntion ol eggs hy 
granting the prelectures a nionii,ailv ot the jiioduelion of 
original silkworni eggs. The cmupeteiiL .Minister has been 
eni|iowered to issue control orders when doomed necessary. 

(2) Till' Sill; l{i‘ctin(! Iluhixfrti Lnii' nf —.According to this Law, 

those who aro desirous of carrying on silk-reeling business are 
rciiuircd to obtain litenees troiii the comiielent Minister, and 
lacturies cpuililicd to reeeice such liccncc.s must possess a plant 
ecpuiipcd with i.iver I.oO eaiildroiis in eonitiiereial lihitnros and 
over ltX> cauldrons in eo-operutive filatures. The m.ain object 
ot this legislation is to provide a certain standard ns regards tlio 
iiianngemcnt of tlie indii.stry, to prevent an e.xcessivi number of 
liiushrooin eiueriirize.s, to readjust the jirespiil condilem of tlio 
industry hy encouraging the anialgamatioii of small fiietories, 
and thus strciigtlieii the industr.T against future depressions, 

(3) The Unic Si!l Kriiurf .Muil'fiinj Lmr, lU-Si. —The oliject of the 

j/uw is to .secure a standard in raw silk transactions, and to 
promote tlie iiniali'amation of wlioh'siile dealers. It provides 
tor the regisi: III ion of all ti'nnsarl ions in raw silk and iiistitvitcs 
a licence system covering the wholesale dealers. 

(■1) '/Ac Umr Sill; l)i(histrii Liiv of I'J-Sl .—(Already dcscrihcd in para. 
If) above). 

(5) The Itnir Silk Price Stahilizafion Lno of 10-'i7. —This is tho most 
recent and perhaps the most important legislation that the 
Goiernment have introduced in recent times, 'fhe Law whieii 
was promulgated in .April, 1937, iniiy he descrihed more fully, 
'rlio main objecr of this law is to ]iicvent the unusual fluctuation 
of raw silk- price, that is, to maintain a reii.soniihle standard 
ot |iiire which is essential for the sound development and 
stahilization of the silk industry in Jap.an. Each year tho 
Government sets a standard selling price in order to clic k an 
unusual rise, and also .a standard purchasing price to provent 
any extraonlinary decline of the market price of raw .silk. 
These Standard I’riees of the various grades ti raw silk ura 
determined hy the Tffnister of Agricultiiro and Forestry in the 
month of .Taniiiirv every year. The method employed for fi.xing 
the Standard .Selling and Rurchasiiig prices is thisi Fiist tho 
Standard Index I’rice ol Haw- Silk is ligured out anti a certain 
price is assnnied sotnewhero helw-een 30 and -10 per cent, aliovo 
tip- I'Ca p, . Ill’ ll is liirther adjusted hy coiiiparison w-itll tho 
jim.-es ef tonipetitive filires to lie 1 he Standard Selling Prico. 
The Staiidar'l P'.ircliasiiig Price is iikewiso determined from an 
assuii.i t| pi lcc somewhere between 30 and 10 pt r cent, below tho 
Standard Index Pi-ico, and adjusted hy consideration of the 
co.st of [irofluetion of cocoons and raw- silk, (lit this connection 
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it may be cxiilainotl that this Standard Ind('x Price of Raw 
Silk is doterniiiied by multiplication of three terms, (n) th« 
geometric average of the comparative ratio of raw silk price 
index based upon lilUl ns ItK) per cent, to price index of general 
commodities, and the comparative ratio of raw silk price, index 
based upon 1924 as 100 per cent, to price index of general 
commodities, (b) the average of price index of general commo¬ 
dities for the six months prior to the date of price determination, 
and (c) the average raw silk price of tho month of October, 
1000 which was Yen 819'61). 

With the enforcement of the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Law on July 
28tli, 1937, a pormancnt Committee called the Raw Silk Price Stabilization 
Committee under the ehainuunship of tho Minister of Agriculture and 
Fore.stry and eonsi.sting of trade representatives and experts of high calibre 
and e.xperience, was formed. The Coiiiinitteo is run by 2f> eompetent offieials. 
After its constitution and in its iir.sl meeting held on September l8Lli, 
1937, the Committee fixed tho Standard Selling Price of Raw Silk at 950 
yen and the Standard Purebasing Priee at 520 yen, effective trom that 
dato to the end of May, 1938, for the raw silk of “ D ” grade, wliiio 13-15 
d( nicr prodiieed during 1937. In order to implcmciit tli<> dei isiims ol the 
Raw Silk Priee Stabilization Committee in tho event of tho m.nrket 
situation necessitating the oiieralion of any such price stabilization, another 
Association eonsistiiig of repie.entatives of silk reelers of Japan and Korea, 
aud raw silk dealers mid exporters of Yokohama and Kohe was formed. 
The Association's fniictions arc to rondmt the buying and selling operations, 
at prices fixed by the Committei and act as agents for the joint custody of 
raw silk as well as to interest themselves in tho various measures forunilatod 
for tho stabilization of raw silk prices. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Raw Silk Price Stabilization 
Law, tlie Government have recently undertaken further research works and 
preparation of various stuti.siical data rehiliiig to the raw silk i'idn try ol 
Japan. These statistics are to be puhlisbcd periodically in Tokyo and 
New York. Tho main items of the.se statistics are: — 

(a) Co.tf »/ proiliirfinii of cocoons. —Tliis survey will cover a period 

from Novemher I, to October 31, of the following year. Date 
of publication not yet fixed. 

(b) Cost of iiTinhict’iin on<1 soles of rnir silk. —This survey is to bo 

condnc1>'d hi ico c ye.ir, from June 1 to November 30, and 
fnmi December 1 to ?il:ty 31. 

(c) Cocoon stock .—Tbis survey is to be eoiidnctcd three times a year, 

on ,5rarch 1, June 1 and Dc'i ember 1, It will include not only 
those stocks owned and stored by tho fil.atures but also stocks 
in agricultural warehouses, commercial warelnvnses, on tr.sns- 
portatum fncilitie.s, farmers’ stocks, and cocoon drying and 
stifling institutes witliont exception. Tbis is to be published 
in terms of raw weight about two weeks after each survey. 

(d) Fail' Silk stock. This survc'y is to he conducted once a year on 

June 1 and will cover all stocks owned by (ilahires, dealers, 
exporters, weaving and kniting mills, tbrow.sters, warelionsos, 
and banks without exception. Tho result will Ikc published 
aliout two weeks later. 

(e) ^fnnfhh| ilomcsiic prodvctimi and consii.mption of Fam Silk. —This 

survey is to be (•oricliietecl with regard to the prodnetion of 
filatures, and coimumption by the weaving and knitting mann- 
factnrers, throwsters and all other eonsniners of r.sw silk. I'e- 
statistics will 1)0 published by the middle of the following inoti'h. 

21. The importance of Iho cocoon raising industrv to the agricultural 
economic of Japan may bo gauged from the fact- that during n cmit years 

73 
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the income per household from this source has been about 15 per cent, of 
the total agricultural income. Silk production is similarly of considerable 
importance to the industrial output ot the country amounting as it does 
to over 8 per cent, of the total value of the whole industrial production. 
The Japanese Government and the Associations connected with sericulture 
are thus vitally interested in the progress of the industry and have assisted 
it in the manner already indicated in the prec-eding paragraphs. This year 
the industry has been subject to pressure from an unusual combination of 
adverse factors—contraction in the supply ot labour due to the China 
incident, higher price.s of fertilisers and other commodities, and the low prices 
for raw silk resulting from a contraction in the demand of this article from the 
United States which normally takes about 96 per cent, of the total exports. 
Various remedial measures have been under consideration to meet the situa¬ 
tion. Recently the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry t ailed a conference of 
Chief officials of the Sericnltural Sections of all Prefectures for this purpose. 
The following measures were cousiilered ; — 

(1) Adoption of a co-operative system for raising silk worms inclusive 

of co-operative purchase of necessary articles and co-operative 
business operation. 

(2) Attainment of complete self-sufficiency in supply of labour furtilisors 

and mulberry leaves. 

(.1) Rationalisation of disposal of cocoons. 

(4) Intensive utilisation of by-products and wastes. 

In regard to the question of utilisation of hy-produrts, it has been estimated 
that on the assumption that 45 million kwan of silk cocoons would be 
produced this Spring about 450 million kwan of waste mulberry branches 
would be available throughout the country. As these aro being sold at 5 
sen per kwan as firewood the total value reaches 22-5 million yen for the 
Spring season alone. 11 this material could be utilised for making pulp 
the value would he mucli greater even with the addition of transportation 
costs. Another important hem among the by-prodnets is “ keha ” or cocoon 
lint. It is estimated that the collection of “ kebo ” throughout the country 
would aggregate approximately 1 million kwan for the last season, and 
tho silk raising farmers would be able to obtain by its sale 3 million yen. 
The Japanese Government has further agreed to increaso subsidies for the 
improvement of soriculturnl crpiipment .and has appropriated funds to 
encourage discovery of fresh uses for silk. In addition to these measures 
it is now reported that at the instance of the Sericultural Bureau the 
Agriculture and Forestry Ministry has agreed to give positive encourage¬ 
ment to silk raisers to increase the production of silk cocoons of high fibre 
yield to enable woollen goods manufacturers to mix raw silk in their 
products. The outstanding features of the plan are as follows: — 

(1) Production of high fibre yielding cocoons to be brought np to 34 

million kwan by 1942. 

(2) Eslalilishment of a special company for t.bo offertivo execution 

of the production mcreaso plan with power to buy up and 
dispose of tho special silk cocoons. 

(3) Enartmont of legislation to cause manufacturers of woollen goods 

to mix raw' silk in their products on a compulsory basis. 

(4) Positive encouragement to be given to the following industries 

in which raw silk is used:—oraumeiits made of silk, silk gut, 
tracing cloth, ropes for whaling, artificial leather belts, etc. 
and fishing nets. 

22. Statement indicating vnriou.s important legislative measures introduced 
by the Japanese Government for the promotion of the silk industry 
(Appendix II') together with certain additional statistical statements 
(Appendix III) arc appended herewith. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of certain Laws and Ordinances regarding Serietdtural Industry in Japan, 

Raw Silk Industry Law (Law No. 47 of 1911), as revised from time to 
time. 

Ordinance for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 29 of 1929). 
Regulations in rx)nnection with the above enforcement. (Order No. 3 
of 1930.) 

Notification in connection with the above enforcement. (Notification 
No. 67 of 1930.) 

Raw Silk Industrial Associations Law. (Law No. 24 of 1931). (Revised 
by Laws No. 30 of 1932 and No. 10 of 1936.) 

Ordinance for the enforcement of Raw Silk Industrial Associations Lav. 
(Ordinance No. 176 of 1931.) 

Regulations for onforcement of Raw Silk Industrial Associations Law. 
(Ordinance No. 17 of 1931 as revised by Ordinance No. 32 of 1936.) 

State Treasury’s Sul)sidising Rules for prevention of Silk Worm discaseii. 
(Ordinance No. 20 of 1918.) 

Silk Reeling Industry Law. (Law No. 29 of 1932.) 

Ordinance for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 32 of 1932.) 

Rules for Encouragement of Joint establishments for Silk Industry. 
(Ordinance No. 24 of 1932.) 

Law for stabilizing Silk Prices. (Law No. 16 of 1937.) 

Ordinance for enforcement of tho al)Ove. (Ordinance No. 52 of 1937.) 

Rules in conneciion witli tho above enforcement. (Ordinance No. 5 of 
1937.) 

Seed Keeping Law. (Law No. 26 of 1920.) 

Rules for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 21 of 1935.) 
Cbcoon disposal Controlling Law. (Law No. 9 of 1936.) 

Rules for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 30 of 1936.) 

Imperial Ordinance No. 30, about the Charges for Tests carried out at 
the Sericultural Experimental Station. (Notification No. 35 of 1920.) 

Rules for distribution of Seed Cards. (Notification No. 344 of 1914.) 

Imperial Ordinance No. 365, prescribing fees for Inspection of Seed 
Cards. (1929.) 

Rules for granting Subsidy for Improvement and encouragement of 
Sericultural Industry. (Ordinance No. 17 of 1918.) 

Rules regarding Sericultural Controlling Office. (Ordinance No. 31 of 
1911.) 

Rules regarding Prefeotural Sericultural Experimental Stations. 
(Ordinance No. 22 of 1922.) 

Rides regarding Distribution of Mulberry Seedlings. (Notification No. 63 
of 1923.) 

Rules regarding Prefeotural Coooon Conditioning House. (Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1931.) 

Sericultural Law for Chosen (1919.) 

Wild Cocoon Controlling Law for Formosa (1937.) 

Law for Financial Accommodation fur Stabilizing Raw Silk Market. 
(Lftw No. 14 of 1929.) 
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Extracts from Baw Silk Industrial Associations Law. (Law No. Si. 
Brnmulyulcd uii doth March, 1931. Beviscd by Law No. 30 of September, 
1932 and Law No. 10 of May, 1936.) 


CHAPTER r. 

Section, 1. The Baw Silk Industrial As.iociations. 

Article /.— Tlic- follcaing six Associations will lii^ kt:oHiL as raw silk 
industrial associations: — 

(1) The Si:ricultiiral Industry Association. 

(2) TliH Kilk Sued Industrial As.sociation. 

(3) Tho “ Sangyo Kumiai ” Rcolers Association. 

(4) Tlio Silk Rci'ling Industrial Association. 

(5) Tho Raw Silk Wliolesaln Dealers Association. 

(0) The Raw Silk E.\['ortora As.sociation. 

Article S. —The ohjoct of the raw silk industrial associations w to effect 
improvement and dcveloinncnt of and (ontrol over the raw silk industry. 

Article 3. —Tlu'se raw silk industrial associations are log:d bodies. 

Arlide .J. -The raw silk industrial associations are not to engage in 
any kind of profiteering business. 

Article .V, —Each of the A.ssoeiations ma.v authorise its officials to inspect 
an office or place of busiiie.s.s and examine books and other things belonging 
to a member of its association. 

Article 10.- ■The raw silk industrial a.ssociations may collect charges for 
biro (of iiniilements, etc.), and conitiiissions according to the stiiuilationi 
of their respective Regulations. 

Section g.—The Scriculhiral Industry Assncinlion. 

Article 10. —The Serioiiltural Iiulu.stry Association undertakes tho follow¬ 
ing works in order to achieve its objects: — 

(i) Ado]jtiou of necessary measures for attaining uniformity in tho 
varieties or breeds of siilk worms. 

(ii) Adoption of measures for guiding and encouraging Soricultural 

Industry. 

(iii) Adoption of ncee.s.Har,V mea.surcs providing for the testing of 

cocfiona. 

(iv) Effecting improvement in the methods of transactions in cocoons, 

(v) Adoption of necessary measures for the prevontion of diseases in 

silk worms. 

(vi) Ado|)tion of necessary measures for research work in f'oriculture. 

(vii) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in eases of disputes in 

connection with tho sericiiltural industry. 

(vUi) Tntrodurtion of any other ineasuros necessary for improvement, 
dev'clopnient and nitionalizatioii in the srcricultural industry. 

Arfirlr J,S.—The Sericiiltural Tndu.stry Association’s members .shall be 
as follows: — 

(1) The Sericulture Conducting Association (Yosan .likko Kumiai). 

(2) The Cocoon Raisers who are not ordinaril.v mombei-s of the above 

as‘:'>.ialion. but are appointed tu membersbip b.v (iovernmeiit 
orders direct. 
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Article 20. —Tho Soiiiiiltnre (’oiiiliiriiii" Association shall undeitakc tlio 
following works, in order to achieve its objects ; — 

(i) Joint purchase of urtieles, estahijshiiient of joint equipincnts and 

tlie provision of other co-operativo ineasuros in conueetion with 
the serieultural work of the mem bins. 

(ii) Adoption of nece.ssary measures for the disposal of cocoons raised 

by the ineiiilje;'.s ul the association. 

(iii) Eiorciso of control over the work of the inembers engaged in 

the serieultural industry. 

(iv) Provision of necessary measures for joint help and preparation 

for disu.ster that may befall any member.s engaged in t^io 
serieultural industry. 

(v) Provision of expert guidance, invc.stigation and examination of 

the works, of the members engaged in the serieultural industry. 

(vi) Introduction of any other iiieasure.s necessary for achieving the 

purjiose of the association than those mentioned above. 

Section J .—The Silk-seed Industriid Assuciitlinii. 

Article 42. —Tho Silk-seed Industrial .Association shall undertake the 
following works in order to achieve its objects i — 

(i) Introduction of nec-'.svary measures in order to obtain uniformity 

in the varieties or breeds of silkworms. 

(ii) Introduction of necessary measures for guiii.aticR and encourage¬ 

ment of silk seed production. 

(iii) Provision of oriuipiucuts lU'cessary for testing silk-soeds. 

(ivf Provision of measures nece.ssary for the provention of diseases. 

(v) Tnvestigatinu and c.xamination of .silk-seed. 

(vi) Mediation or arbitration of disputes regarding the production of 
silk-seed. 

(vii) Introiluction of any other measures nccos.s.iry for the improve¬ 

ment, deielopmeut and control of socd-|)roduct ion. 

Section 4 .—The “ Songtin Kumhii " Itrclrr.i .i.i.^ncialion. 

Article p;.—'I’lic “ Sangyo Kuniiai ” Heelers .Association shall undertake 
the following works in order to attain its objects : 

(i) Introdur iion of m'asures iiecesHary for securing uniformity in 

the iiuality of cocoons and in the method of their disiiosal. 

(ii) Provision of necc.s-iry measures for effecting uniformity in grade 

and size of raw silk. 

(iii) Adoption of i.cc' ssiry mensiires for guidance and encouragement 

of rocliii.; hy “ .‘^ang-o Kiiiniai 

(iv) Provision of ncn.'s.irv meesurcs for testing raw silk. 

(v) Investigations and e.xainin.itioii of raw silk reeling by “ Sangyo 
Kumiai ”. 

(vi) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of dispute in 
connei'tion with raw silk production by Sangyo Kumiai ”. 

(vii) Adoption of any other mea.surcs necesvary for tlu- improvemcnr, 
development and control of raw silk prodnrtioii by “ Sangvo 
Kuniiai 

Article . 47 . -The P'lk Heeling Tndiistrial Association undertakes the 
following works in order to achicic their ubiects: — 

(i) Provision of me.asiires necess.ary for effecting uniformity in grade 
and size of raw silk. 

(Ii) Adoption of ticccssarv measures providing for expert guidance and 
encouragement in silk reeling industry. 
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viii) Provifcion of necessary measures for testing raw silk. 

(iv) Adoption of measures necessary fur promoting the welfare of 
tiiuse engaged in .'■ilk reeling industry. 

(v) Investigation imo and research in silk reeling industry. 

(vi) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of dispute in 
connection with the silk reeling industry. 

(vii) Effecting any other measures necessary for the improvement, 
duv(ilo|imcnt and Mintrol of the silk reeling industry. 

Section 5.—The Haw Silk WhiUesate Dealers Association aiul the Saw Silk 

Keporters Association. 

Article fH .—The Raw Silk Wholesale Dealers Association and the Raw Silk 
Exporters Association shall undertake the following works; — 

(1) Adoption of measures necessary for effecting improvement and 

uniformity in the methods of transactions in raw silk. 

(2) Investigation into and examination of transactions in raw silk. 

(3) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of disputes 

arising out of raw silk transactions. 

(4) Effecting any other measures necessary for improvement, develop¬ 

ment and control of raw silk transactions. 


CHAPTER II. 

Article 57.—The Federations of Raw Silk Industrial Associations arc seven 
in number as below ; — 

(1) The Federation of the Prefecdural Sericultural Industrial Associa¬ 

tions. 

(2) The Federation of the Sericultural Associations of the whole of 

Japan. 

(3) The Federation of the Silk-seed Industrial Associations of the 

whole of Japan. 

(4) The Fcderalioii of “ Sangyo Kumiai ” Silk Reelers Associations of 

the wholo of Japan. 

(51 The Federation of Silk Reeling Industrial Associations of the 
wliolo of Japan. 

(6) The Federation of the Raw Silk Wholesale Dealers Associations 

of the whole of Japan. 

(7) The Federation of the Raw Silk Exporters Associations of the 

whole of Japan. 


CHAPTER HI. 

“ Nippon Chu-wo Sanshi-Kai 
(Japan Central Silk Committee.) 

Article 69 .—The object of the Japan Central Silk Committee is to effect 
inter-linking amongst the Federations and the Associations, as well as to 
effect improvement, development and rationalization in the Sericultural 
industries. 
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Article r/.—The Japan Central Silk Committee ahall undertake the 
following works in order to attain its objects: — 

(1) Adoption of measures for linking the Federations of the sericultural 

industrial associations with Associations and controlling the 

former. 

(2) Investigation into and examination of sericultural industries. 

(3) Adoption of necessary measures for expansion of raw silk markets. 

(4) Undertaking mefliation or arbitration in matters of disputes in 

conuoctiou with sericultural industries. 

(5) Effecting any other mea-sures necessary for improvement, develop¬ 

ment and control of sericultural industries. 

Article 74 -—The members of Japan Central Silk Committee shall consist 
of the Federations enumerated in items numbered 2 to 7 of Article 57 
mentioned above. 


Extracts from Hules for suhsldismy the employment of experts (19S1), 

Rule 1 .—In order to encourage the employment of experts by sericultural 
associations, the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry shall grant subsidy, 
according to the present Rules, within the limit of anntial budget of tho 
Ministry. 

Rule 2 .—The subsidy shall be given to Prefectural Governmenta on 
account of following expenses; — 

(1) Subsidy for expenditure to be incurred through the employment 

of exports by Sericultural Industrial Associations. 

(2) Subsidy given to the Federation of Soricultural Industrial Associa¬ 

tions for tho employment of ext)erts. 

(3) The amount of subsidy to be granted by the Minister shall be not 

more than ono half of the above-mentioned expenditure of 
Prefectural Governmenta and no more than one third of tho 
salaries paid to the experts. 


1. Stale Treasury Suhsidtsing Rules for Rrerenfion of Silkworm Disease 
(Ordinance A’». 20 of June nth, 1018). 

Compensatory subsidies granted bj’ the Central Government to tho Prefec¬ 
tural Governments in the following cases: — 

1. In ca.se the Re-inspection fee of the ordinary silk eggs is given up 
or the fee is decreased by the Prefectural Government the amounts thus 
involved are compciiHalcd. 

2. Subsidy may also be granted to the extent of the balance derived after 
deducting the estimated amount of Silk Eggs Inspection fees from the 
estimated expenditure for the prevention of Silk diseases, tinspectiou fee is 
charged at Yen 0 04 per egg-card.) 


II. Extract from Ordinance No. 24 of September 24th, 1922, setting forth 
Rules for Encouragement of Joint Establishments for Silk Indu.stry. 

Subsidv is granted within the limit of one half of tho expenditure recpiired 
for new and additional equipments, improvement in or purchase of buildings, 
workshops or machines and tools required for re-reelings, hundling, packing, 
testing or selling of raw silk reeled by power-machinery which belongs to a 
joint legal body or an association organiaed by silk producers. 
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lit. Tfi/'/e.s /or the grant of unhsUiij fur enrouraijing improvranent in Cocoon 
and Silk Industry. (Ordinance. No. 17 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and ('onimcrcf,. dated the 17lh May, lOlS.) 

1. The Ministry of .\"ricult,iiro and Cointncrci' may f;runt subsidy, within 
tlio limit of its budget, to niiy Prriectiiral GoVL'rnmeia every year, lor iho 
improvement of mulberry farm and production and distribution of silkworm 
eggs. 

2. I'or eneouraging improvement of mulberry plantation, subsidy is to 
be granted, for any of the following .specific purposc-S : — 

(1) For engaging experts eppointod specially for the improvoraent of 

mulberry plantation. 

(2) For raising young plants or grafts and distributing thorn to 

interostatl units. 

(3) For inalcing use of neglected inidbcrry plantations. 

(4i For establishment of Tnodcl inulberrv farms. 

(5) For eondneting examination and investigations of mulberry in 

aecordaiK'O with tbe stipulations laid down by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

(6) F’ur holding of mulberry exhibitions, lecture meetings, devising 

me.asure.s for rlic ytrevenlion of barm to ])luntation and conduct¬ 
ing basic' luM'e.s.sar.v measure for improving mulberry plantation. 

(7) Subsidies slinll be granted to Agricultural Committees of towns 

and villages and other organizations, only on eondition that 
such an organization shall undiTtakc any or some of the 
incusnres iinlicated alxivo. 

3. The subsidy for prodnclion and di.stribntion of tho egg-paper shall be 
given for any of the following pnriu'.ses: — 

(1) To establish Cocoon and Sillc Kxpcrimcntal Station and produce 

egg-cards for distribuiion. 

(2) To purchase eggs and di.slributo them. 

(3) Sulisidy shall Ik' given t.o an organization covering a city or a 

county or both inclusive or a larger ure.a which undertakes a 
part or all of the above mentioned activities. 


IV. TOdrs for the Grant of Suhridirs for' hoprorrment of Cornnn hulustry. 
(Ttih rant K.rtnirts from Ordinance So. la of the Ministry of AgriiuUiirc 
and Fori’stry, issued on the d-'dli Inly. lO-ia.) 

1. The Minister of Agriculture and Forestry shall, for the purpose of 
improving tlu' method of disposition of cocoons bv tho cocoon raisers, grant 
snbsidv according to these link's, witliiu the limit of liis budget c'C'cry year, 
to a “ Sangvo Kiimiai ” for farmers’ co-operative organization) for making 
neeessnry anangeniciit for the production of Silk and for encouraging 
transactions in dried cocoons. 

2. The subsidy shall bo granted at a rate not more than 40 per cent, 
of the expenses refyuired for putting up Joint Coronn Warelionses, Joint 
Heating Oven.s for drying cocoons, or for undertaking new construction, 
vecoiistruction works or adding, improving and purebnsing Heeling Milks, 
factories, machines and instruments. 

3. Tn the allotmont of a subsidy, an Industrial Associ.ation formed of 
Cocoon raisers, or a Federation of Industrial A.ssociatioiis will bo given 
preference. 
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APPENDIX III. 


production of Kgg-cuicls and Cocoons in. 1937, hy Preiecturei. 


Prefecturoe— 


Pruductiun 
1U37 
(in kilo- 
gramn). 


Cocoon Pro¬ 
duction 1937 
(in kwuti of 
8’207 poun(W). 


Hokkaido 






18 

6,871 

Aomori 






98 

79,120 

Iwate 






1,266 

949,177 

Mijagi 






2,227 

1,506,864 

Akita 






357 

208,.108 

Yamagatu 






3,(509 

2,153,729 

Fukusliima 






6,884 

3,868,752 

Ibaragi 






6,264 

3,883,817 

Tuchigi 






1,691 

1,01.3,772 

(Tunima 






13,742 

7,245,126 

Baitama 






10,954 

5,598,898 

CLiba . 






3,749 

2,118,748 

Tokyo 






2,621 

1,410,131 

Kaiiagawa 






2,792 

1,586,729 

Niipata 






2,489 

1,454,782 

Toj'.ima 






360 

202,265 

iKtiikawa 






714 

451,835 

Fukui 






42G 

29.1,518 

Yamanashi 






8,396 

4,369,326 

Nagano 






16,609 

8,411,346 

Giiu 






6,305 

3,.344,.3.59 

Shizuoka 






2,961 

1,858,002 

Aifhi 






8,610 

4,967,281 

Mio 






4,682 

3,240,765 

Shiga 






699 

470,257 

Kyoto 






1,666 

1,319,.398 

0«aka 






.31 

2.3,8,34 

Hyogo . 






1,7.59 

1.420,441 

Nara 






1,080 

698,003 

Wakayama 






1.003 

713,048 

Tottori . 






2,.3.34 

1,643,.320 

Shimano 






2,200 

1,491,2.59 

Okayama 






1,941 

1,347,.319 

Hirosliiina 






1,2-31 

80«,.577 

Ynmaguchi 






518 

31.5,342 

Tokii.shima 






3,293 

1,84.5,744 

Kagawa 






.693 

416,770 

Eliime 






3,110 

2,099,970 

Kochi 






1,86.6 

1,32.5„388 

Fukuoka 






1,687 

1,101 ..349 

Saga 






893 

683..525 

Nagasaki 






1,2.33 

783,098 

Kumamoto 






4,235 

2,«99,.3.51 

Ohita 






2,394 

1,622.294 

Miyazaki 






1,.699 

1,240,212 

Kagoshima 






2,091 

1.494,262 

Okinawa 






231 

993..561 


Total 


ll.I.SiX) 


85,970,9.13 
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Sfatemciit showina output of Cocoons, etc. 
(a) Seasonal Crops. 

(i) Spring Crop. 


Year. 

EgR-oarda 

hatched 

(1,00(1 

grama.) 

Output of c.ocoona (1,(X)0 kga.) 

Total. 

Total 

valufi. 

(Y. 1,000). 

Normal. 

Dupion. 

1 

1 

a 

Waate. 

1931 

80,491 


10,123 

0.703 

1 

197,602 

164,833 

1932 

77,898 

168,917 

8,220 

6.928 

1 

173,968 

111,898 

1933 

81,198 

172,770 

7,680 

7,121 

187,571 

298,404 

10.34 

77,463 

167,344 

7,339 

6,784 

181,467 

117,340 

1935 

69,389 

152,235 

6,907 

6,513 

165,668 

161,952 

1036 

65,0,53 

141,314 

7,153 

6,755 

165,222 

199,968 


(ii) Sumniwr and autumn crop. 


Year. 

Egg.card, 
hatched 
(1,000 
gram.a). 

Output of cocoons (1,000 kgs.) 

ToUl. 

Total 

value. 

(Y. 1,000). 

Normal. 

Pupion. 

Waste. 

1031 

80,516 

141,769 

16,439 

8,316 

166,520 

120,724 

1 

1932 

88,913 

138,4.55 

15,009 

8,289 

161,843 

184,893 

1033 

100,002 

166,560 

15,923 

9,308 

191,791 

201,726 

1934 

83,366 

125,505 

11,078 

8,094 

146,277 

86,509 

1935 

81,788 

122,819 

10,819 

8,378 

142,091 

188,903 

1936 

80,585 

130,198 

10,790 

1 

8,676 

1 

155.664 

1 

186,606 
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(b Amount of Cocoon crops. 


] Ivery 5 years. 




Average 
amount of 
cocoon crops 
(Kwamme). 

Index 

number. 

1885-89 

• 

. 

. 

11,109,778 

lOO’O 

1890-94 




15,435,906 

138-9 

1896-99 




21,502,792 

19.3-6 

1900-04 




26,481,754 

238-4 

1905-09 




32,622,124 

296-3 

1910-14 

• 



4.3,184,692 

388-7 

1915-19 




61,560,680 

554 1 

1920-24 




66,377,775 

697-5 

1925-29 




91,666,028 

825-1 

1930-34 




96,277,934 

866-6 

1935 




82,066,053 

738-7 

1936 



• 

82,902,996 

746-2 

N ..{.—Kwanime (or Kwaii) = 

8-2C.738 lbs. 



(c) Yield of cocoons 

and 

No. of egg-cards hatched, 

etc. 

Year. 



Yield of Number of 

cocoons i«r j, 

one cag-card u - k j 
dep^ited P®" 

bv 2H 
moths 
(Momme.) 

Yield of 
cocoons per 
roaring 
family 
(Momme). 

1905 

. 

. 

. 1,852 

60 

11,933 

1910 



2,267 

6-2 

16,669 

1916 



2,440 

11-3 

27,771 

1920 



3,100 

10-8 

3.3,423 

1925 



4,733 

91 

43.516 

1929 



6,330 

86 

46,058 

1930 



5,746 

8'4 

48,013 

1931 



6,710 

80'2* 

45,791 

1932 



5,.308 

80'8* 

43,.373 

1933 



6,.583 

86-6* 

48,353 

19.34 



5,418 

80-6* 

43,668 

1935 



6,428 

79-8* 

4.3,.315 

1936 

• 


5.G92 

78-4* 

44,628 

* Grani.<i. 
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(d) No. 

of Sericultural Families employed by 

Season. 

Year. 

Spring. 

Summer and 
Autumn. 

1925 

1,718,211 

1,816,423 

1926 

. 1,804,835 

1,914,943 

1027 

. 1,847,895 

1,949,935 

1928 

. . . . . 1,929,466 

2,029,,333 

1929 

. 2,000,137 

2,076,247 

1930 

. 2,065,036 

2,019,397 

1931 

. 1,966,427 

1,949,196 

1932 

.1,901,319 

1,922,253 

1933 

.1,918,275 

1,981,512 

1934 

. 1,866,552 

1,810,787 

1936 

. 1,749,988 

1,769,777 

1936 

1,694,065 

1,754,130 


OUTPUT OF COCOONS 
(In 1,000 kwan). 


1890-94 

1900-04 

1910-14 

1925-29 

1925 

1929 

1930 
1911 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Tot-ftl 

Output. 


15i,43R 

26,482 

43,185 

91,666 

84,800 

102,093 

106,464 

97,072 

89,550 

101,164 

87,140 

82,066 


Rrasdn. 


Spring. 


Summer 
and Autumn 


11,360 

18,211 

25,510 

46,694 

42,927 

60,.59r> 

56,103 

62,667 

46,391 

50,019 

87,390 

44,176 


4,076 

8,271 

17,674 

44,972 

41,872 

51,499 

60.360 

44,405 

43,159 

61,146 

38,749 

37,891 


Kind. 


White. 


Yellow. 


Unavailable 


71,252 

69,615 

76,361 

76,729 

68,440 

68,073 

75,794 

64,016 

68,967 


Unavailable 


20,416 

15,186 

25,732 

29,734 

28,633 

23,478 

25,369 

22„523 

13,099 
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STATEMENT SHOWING OUTPUT OF C-OCOONS IN JAPAN PROPER 
COMPARED WITH OTJIER COli.NTRrES. 

(In 1,0<)0 Kgs.) 


— 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Japan proper 

399,240 

304,020 

33.5,813 

379,375 

320,775 

Bulgaria 

2,205 

1,110 

1,304 

1,368 

1,386 

Spain . 

710 

628 

5-M 

459 

367 

France . 

1,827 

997 

987 

942 

975 

Orcct^ft . • 

1,884 

1,090 

1,807 

2,189 

2,676 

Hungary 

772 

494 

813 

606 

424 

Italy . . 

62,743 

34,469 

8,248 

34,387 

23,867 

Kuiiiani& • 

500 

243 

185 

94 

214 

Yugoslavia . 

1,272 

778 

400 

G57 

377 

Russia . 

18,500 

20,000 

10,200 

14,400 

16,200 

Brazil . 

250 

372 

457 

650 

886 

Cyprus , 

237 

192 

ua 

160 

136 

Indo-China , 

l.,471 

•16,345 

•14,125 

115,456 

110,954 

Syria and Le¬ 
banon. 

3,050 

2,700 

1,730 

1,845 

1,200 

Turkey 

1,000 

1,3H0 

1,225 

1,892 

1,047 


Note.—*H; xci.uniNO Tokkix. 

■fCoc;hin-C'binu only. 

Stntcment showing Mulberry Planta.tions. 


Year ending 
June. 

No. of 
farming 
families. 

Area of fields. 

No. of 
mulberry 
saplings. 

Amnunt uf 
mulberry 
saplingi 
(Yen). 

Uectarefl. 

Cho. 

1930 

1.52,015 

708,273-62 

714,176-9 

300,234,622 

1,829,846 

1931 

132,013 

677,131 14 

682,902-8 

244,756,606 

1,446,196 

1932 

101,370 

047,121-49 

602,514-2 

227,798,871 

3,104,835 

1933 

101,549 

034,796-01 

840,178-0 

255,009,921 

2,902,929 

1934 

107,839 

616,770-10 

623,000-1 

238,178,829 

1,624,852 

1935 

97,579 

578,513-23 

582,336-6 

222,877,157 

3,001,198 

1930 

91,487 

501.379-.55 

606,067-8 

380,106,8.50 

6,807,617 
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emcni showing 

Imports of Haw Silk by United 

(Quantity in Balua.) 

Stales, lOSG-ma. 

Decrease Increase 

Aluntha. 

1<j37. 

1936. 

or 

(-) (+) 

January 

CO,328 

40,506 

+ 9,763 

February 

37,348 

40,222 

-2,874 

March 

32,257 

25,009 

+ 7,248 

April 

30,712 

26,973 

+ 12,739 

May 

35,098 

20,055 

+ 9,043 

J uno 

40,037 

26,780 

+ 13,257 

July 

27,337 

31,388 

-4,051 

August 

30,246 

41,702 

-5,456 

Keptumbor 

30,140 

45,437 

-9,291 

October . 

32,879 

43,840 

-10,961 

November 

30,339 

50,814 

-14,475 

December 

26,093 45,318 

1938. 

- 19,225 

January 

29,838 

... 

- 20,470 

February 

25,410 

... 

-11.932 
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.S'f rr' ihoici'Pff thr Budgetary Grants mad-c by the Japanese Government for the prom'iion <./ Sericulture Industry, amounle of Subsidies and ilonelary 
Aids given to various quarters engaged in the Industry, etc., during the years 1927 to 193t> —contd. 
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Aids given to various quarters engaged in the Industry, etc., during the years 1927 to 1936. —contd. 
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Boonty for teste to be made in connection with conditioning of raw eilk . 
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(4) Letter No. F. 4S (7)/.W, dated the 11th Nnunnler, lOSX, from the Indian 
Trade Commi.ssinner in Jajtan, Osaka, to the Fecretary, Tariff board. 

Subject: Notes on sehici'LTUre, silk textile and staple eibbe industkies 

IN Japan. 

With referenre to the Tariff Board’s letter No. 712. dated the Iftth 
July, 19.38, on the suhje<t cited above, 1 liuve the iionoiir to say that a 
Note on Seiieultiire Industry in Japan was forwarded to the Seerotary, 
Comiiiereo Department, on the 12tli .Iiily. 1938, tor traii'inieion to you. 
A .second note on Japanese silk textile and stajdo fibre industries is now 
being similarly forwarded to the Coimneree Department with tho reuuest 
that a eopy may be passed tin to the Board. 

2. With regard to important publieatioiis available in Jajian on the 
above-mentioned Japanese indu.stries, I would stale that there is no publi¬ 
cation available either in Japanese or in English which gives information 
even in a complete form. Inform.ation had therefore to be eolleeted from 
scattered source.s—both from |>oblisbed Journals. Trade Guides, otc., and 
from experts. A list of publications is however enclosed. 

List of rutilicatioris on Jupnne.'ie sill: fertile and staple fibre industries. 

1. Cocoon Silk by C. 11. C. Cau.sdale. (Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons, Ltd., 
London.) 

2. Silk—Its production and manufacture by Luther Hooper. (Pitmans.) 

3. Tho Uaw Silk Industry of Japan by C. J. Huber. (Published by the 
Silk Association of .America ) 

4. Reports of the Trujierial SerieuUural Experiment Stations. 

5. Japan Trade Cuido, 19.38. (Published by Domei.) 

6. “ Staple Fibre ” by Mr. Buhaehi Kishi, Coinmereiiil and Industrial 
Expert, Price 100 Yen. (Pulilished by Takcyama Shoin, No. 10, Ogawa-cho, 
2, Chomc, Kandaku, Tokyo.) 

7. “ .Staple Fibre ” by '1. Koiwa, Chief of Silk Spinning Factory of 
Silk Experimental Station of Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Price 2'9t) Yens. (Publishe<! by Kog.vo Tor.ho Kabnshiki Kaisha, No, 4, 
3 Chomc, ITalagooho, Kand.iku, Tokyo.) 

8. “ Rayon and Stnjile I'ihre.” (Puhli-hed by Sjiinning and Weaving 
Journal) (" Boshoku Zas.shisha ’’) No. 45, 1-chome, Kyomachibori, Nishiku, 
Osaka, Price 4'5() Yens.) 

9. “ Sanshi Hoteu ” (Treasure book of Sericulture). Prieo 2 .50 Y'ens. 
Published by Seihuusha, 11/15, Kiridoshi-sakamachi, Yushima, Hongo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

10. “ Sanshigyo Yoran ” (.Statistical book about Sericulture). Published 
hy Serirultural Bureau of Departnienl of .Agriculture and Forestry, Tokyo. 

11. Artificial silk by Dr. (). Faust. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
London.) 

12. .lapnnese Trade and Industry bv Mitsubishi F.eononiic Research 
Bureau. (Pu))li..-lied by AfacMillans and Co., London.) 


(5) Endorsement No. dH-T. (lS)!flS, dated the ISth Jleeember. 19.3S. from 
the Ooverntnent of India, Ttejuirlmenf of Commeree, New Delhi. 

The under-mentioned paper is forw.ariled to the Seerutar.v, Tariff Board, 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, in ootilinuation of the endorseniont from 
this Dep.artmont No. .341-T. (13)/.38, .hited tho 1.3th August, 19-38. 

Note on Silk Textile and Sta)de Fibre Industries in Japan by the Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in Japan. 
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A UKIKF NOTE ON SILK IKXIILE AND 8TAPLK. KlUKE INDUSTBIES IN JAPAN. 

Silk Textile. 

Although it is true that tho major portion ot raw silk produced in 
Japan liuds its vrai to the spnining, weaving and knitting tac tones ol 
tile United Stales ol Anierlta, iiuile a good quantity is lelt behind tor the 
small and largo local lactones tor being turned into various grades and 
tjpes of textiles, liosieiy, etc., ttliuh are both cxpoi'.od and consumed 
within the country. Nut an inconsidcrablo amount is also used with rayon, 
cotton and wool tor producing the respective mixed textiles. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that wliile the produciior of raw silk- from the stage of 
mulberry plantation to reeling—enjoys iji*ensive Ulovernnieiit protection and 
encouragement, the same cannot be .said in respect of the production or 
silk textiles. Unhampered by Government direction, there appears to have 
occurred a remarkahle development of silk textile industry in which oppor¬ 
tunities to wdiich silk can he put to new uses have been fully exploited. 
The interests of the tnnsuiners of .silk textiles and hosiery have however 
been safeguarded by tho Goveriinicnl through legislation. .4n Act for the 
Designation and Idciitihcatiou of Silk Fabrics and an Ordinance enjoining 
that all textiles made of librous materials other than natural silk are 
debarred from bearing any labels or signs indicating or implying that they 
are manufactured of pure silk, have bcHiii recently onlorccd. tSilk-mixed 
fabrics which are liable to he taken as jiure silk are also required to 
indicate clearly the kinds of fibrous materials used in them. 

2. According to the weaving proco.sscs, silk textiles in Japan are 
generally classified into two groups, rij., broad weaves and narrow cloth. 
There is also a variety of manufactures which come under the category of 
Special Products. Tlie following figures iurnish a picture of Japan's 
production of these three standard group.s in a normal year: — 

Broad weaves. 



Quantum 

Value 


fill matters). 

(in Yen). 

Crepe de Chino and Georgette 

37,8 Id. 1.17 

.10,525,508 

Hahutae and raw satin 

.17,7.81.8(X) 

17,n4,419 

Fuji silk ...... 

47,.19(;.(KI4 

22,7.1!),()44 

Pongee ...... 

12,81)0,1)13 

■1,511,.112 

Satin . 

14,025.020 

12,054,800 

Cloth for umbrellas and parasols 

2,741,408 

2,205,570 

Velvet. 

38,182 

50,041 

Others. 

... 

13,750,103 

Total 


IU.1,114,007 

Nari-nw cli/lh: (In 

“ tan ”.) 


Orneshi ...... 

1,117,087 

12,.5.15,202 

Crepe de Chine .... 

11.400,783 

00,772.144 

ITabiitiio .... 

2,170,228 

12,781.483 

Ro and Sha (silk gauge) 

870.104 

0,181,884 

Mci'cn and Fushiori 

8. no,078 

.15,482,717 

Ito-ori ...... 

C20..158 

4,817,709 

Clotli for Japanese trousers 

44.1,0.51 

1.000.077 

Plain silk . 

2,4.51,08,5 

7.2(11 

Others ...... 


7,1.10.807 

Total 


icf;..-, 
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Special produftv (In 

pieoes.) 



Quantum 
(in mattors). 

Valne 
(in Yen). 

Cloth for Men’s sashes 

Cloth for Women’s Broad sashes 

(Obi). 

Cloth for Women’s narrow sashes 
Itibhons and 'i’upe (in meters) 

Others. 

62,561 

49,787 

477,353 

354,488 

370,103 

1,662,869 

6,049,643 

63,877 

4,491,343 

Total 

... 

11,617,824 

Grand total 


301,376,330 


The following statistics indicate the trend of silk textile production in 
recent years:— 


Years. Value in Yen. 

1932 313,872,492 

1933 322,780,065 

1934 341,101,249 

1935 349,396,708 

1936 301,009,330 


Exports of silk textiles to .India durinR the throe years 1935, 19.36 and 
19.37 .and durinu January-September, 1938, as compared with total exports 
are sliowu below : — 



193S. 

1036. 

1937. 

1938. 

( January to 

Total quantity (million 
sq. yards) 

1.31 

121 

122 

September.) 

65 

Exports to India 

(million sq. yards) . 

29 

24 

26 

12 

Total value (million 
yen) 

77 

68 

72 

36 

Total value of exports 
to India (million 
yen) 

18 

13 

14 

5 









Whole ye*r. 




n, 
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3. Amongst the new lines of trade to whieli silk has been put in Japan 
the lollowing may be mentioned t — 

Silk textiles for winter suitings, overcoats and raincoats. 

Silk artificial leather. 

Silk rugs and blankets. > 

Silk ‘ l^anama ’ hats. 

Silk towels. 

Silk tissues lor airplane wings and parachutes. 

Silk alpaca. 

Silk Typowritor ribbons. 

Silk cloth for motor car tyres. 

Silk guts for tennis rackets. 

Silk tissues for insulators. 

Silk textiles for tents. 

Silk .sea-clearing nets and nets for catching fish and birds. 

Silk ropes. 

The great demand for and an intensive campaign to conserve all kinds 
of metals have lead certain people in Japan to experiment with silk as 
a substitute even lor moial in manutacturing machineries and their part.s. 
In lact, one of the enterprising firms, Messrs. Katakura and (lonijiany 
have placed on the market noiseless machinery gears and other metal 
suhstilutes mado of pure silk. 

Staple fibre. 

Staple fibre is an olfshoot of tho rayon industry. Tbo manufacture of 
rayon or artificial silk in Japan starteil as early as 1910 (both with 
viscose process and cupor-animoniu proce.ss—the latter going out of fashion 
since 19l’3), while .staple fibre was lirst manufactured ten years later from 
milk casein b.v an Osaka merchant K. Negoro at Vasuno Woollen Spinning 
Mill in Aiclii I’refccture. The .secret of the now product, although manu¬ 
factured since about lOllO, was not disclosed till 1932, tlie manufacturers 
obviously being infiuenced by reasons of business monopoly, lloth staple 
fibre and artificial silk fibre are similar for spinning and weaving purposes. 
An artificial silk fibre coiisi.sts of a lengthy lino of gathered fibres, while 
a staple fibre i.s made up of a single fibre cut in a slmrt length. In 
connection with their inquiry into the Indian Sericiiltural Industry, tho 
Indian Tariff Hoard haw issued a questionnaire to all Local Governments 
and Indian States (leproduccd in the Indian Textile Journal fur June, 
19.1S), in which the lollowing two queries appear; — 

“ (3) Is yarn made from staple fibre tised b.y weavers in the manu¬ 
facture of silk goods? If so, what proportion of this yarn, is as a rule 
utilized? From wlmt source it is obtained, and what is its price? 

{4t Is there any tciidcncv for staple fibre yarn to oust silk? What 
is tho market I'sliinatiun of staple fibre goods? ” 

With reference to the above, it may be observed that tho difference 
between artifieia! ^:lk nr rayon and staple fibre is that while the former 
is maiinfiK tnreci in imitation of raw silk, the latter is inodnced in imita¬ 
tion ol natural wool and raw cotton. Staple fibre is less Instrons, softer 
and warim r than rayon. Con'-eciiientlv it is rayon or artificial silk rather 
than staple fihi'e that can be siib.?iitnted for and compete with silk. Tins 
primary dilfereiico in the aim of employment of these two fibres naturally 
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govern the principle underlying the fixation o{ prices of respective textiles 
manufactured from them. Besides, the simpler chemical and mechanica 
processes required for manufacturing staple fibre render its cost of production 
cheaper than rayon. In future it is anticipated that staple fibre will offer 
severe coinpotition to raw cotton and raw wool, but not to raw silk. 
Accordingly, technical invesligutions in .Japan concerning staple libre are 
at pre.sent being concentrated on the following points;—• 

(а) To reduce the cost of production as much as possible. 

(б) To evolve a kind of hbro that would make it non-conductivc in 

temperature. 

(c) To mako the fibre more resisting to water. 

Tho fact that staple fibre is considered as a suitable substitute for wool 
and cotton has induced the Japanese Government to encourage a large- 
Bcalo production of this fibre by drastically restricting the use of cotton 
for home consumption and enjoining that all woollen goods must contain 
at least 30 per cent, of staple fibre. < 

2. There have been in practice in Japan five recognised processes of 
manufacturing staple fibre, viz. : — 

1. Viscose, 

2. Cuper-ammonium, 

3. Nitrocellulose, 

4. Cellulose ac.€tate, and 

6. Casein. 

Tho Viscose Process is most popular at present in Japan, while produc¬ 
tion on a considerable scale of casein staple fibre derived from artificial 
milk obtained from soya-beans is being launched in Mancliuria. Not only 
for staple fibre and rayon, but al.so for the manufacture of paper, Jajian 
is dependent to a large extent on foreign supply of pulp which has been 
running short and difficult to import on account of the Goveynment’s 
restriction policy. Tho forest resources in tho Japanese Empire being 
limited, tho Japanese fibre chemists have for sometime been making 
re.searciies with various kinds of materials to produce pulp for these articles 
and a.s a result, they have been successful in several directions. Pulps 
from rioo hulls and straws, reeds, bagasse, mullierry bark, soya-boan and 
■ea-weeds, have already been successfully manufactured and tests are being 
carried out from tlie point of view of economic cost of production. Sea¬ 
weeds have largely been used in .Japan for the production of iodiue and 
potassium. Further researches have yielded two more useful commodities 
from .sea-w'eeds, viz., alginic aoid (useful in the manufacture of thickening 
material of .all kinds required in tho making of staple fibre tcxtilos and as 
clarifying or waterproofing substancej and mannitol (used in the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic resin apart from being put to many medicinal uses). 
The manufacture of alginic acid for staple fibre both from soy.a-beans and 
soa-weeda has been taken up by a powerful Japanese combine eomprising of 
the Manchurian Soya-Bean Engineering Company and the Nippon Suisen 
Kagaku Kaisha. They aim at produeing four tons of casein wool per 
day. One of tho largest cotton spinning and weaving mills in .Japan who 
also control several woollen and silk weaving mills, have at pre.sent a 
plant which produces 20 tons of staple fibre per d.a.y from certain new 
Taw materials. They hope to increase this amount to !50 tons a day with 
the completion of a water-work svstem which is under construction. This 
company has also under construction another plant in a different locality 
of which the dail.y production is estimated to he 20 tons of staple fibre. 

3. The most important mntcriab; required for the manufacture of staple 
fibre are pulp and caustic soda. To what extent Japan is dependent on 
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supplies from abroad of these two commodities may be gauged from the 
following figures; — 

Pulp for Staple Fibre and Rayon (in tons). 


Years. 

Importation. 

Total demand. 

1932 

3,600 

60,000 

63,000 

1933 

5,900 

85,000 

90,900 

1934 

17,160 

102,932 

120,092 

1935 

33,435 

126,;)61 

159,786 

1936 

65,209 

169,368 

224,577 

1937 

67,000 

290,599 

347,699 


Caustic Soda (in 

1,000 tons). 


Years. 

Home pro¬ 
duction. 

Imports. Exports. 

Home 

consumption. 

1936 

272 

12 24 

260 

1937 

341 

27 6 

362 

1938 

. . 411 (estimated) ... ... 

... 


A five-year production plan to make Japan entirely self-sufficient in 

the supply of these two materials is now being vigorously pushed. 

A five-year production 'plan, to make Japan entirely self-sufficient in 

there are at present in Japan 30 large textile mills fully furnished with 
up-to-date equipments for the manufacture of staple fibre. Their aggregate 

daily production now come to about GOO tons but they possess capacity 

to turn out 786 tons per day. Tho names of those mills and their 
capacities for daily production of staple fibre arc given below. It may 
be mentioned that most of those factories produce in addition artificial 
silk. 





Capacity for 

Names of Mills. 



daily 




production. 




Tons. 

Bhinko Jinken 



66 

Tokyo Jinken 



65 

Taiyo Rayon 



92 

Kanegafuchi Spinning 



36 

Toyo Spinning 



40 

Toyo Silk Weaving 



39 

Toyo Rayon .... 



23 

Nitto Spinning 



60 

Boki Manufacturing 



30 

Toho Jinsen .... 



30 

Nissin Rayon 



24 

Dai Nippon Spinning . 



23 

Nippon Jinzo 8en-i 



26 

Fukushima Jinken 



25 

Kurashiki Silk Spinning 


* 

24 

Nisso .Tinken Pulp 

e • 


24 

Shin-Nippoii Rayon 

a • 


.30 
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Names of Mills. 

Mcisi Rayon 
Idznmo Reishoku 
Nippon Rayon 
Nippon Jinzo Yoino 
Nii?ata .Tinken 
Nippon Wultz 
Hinocle Rosliokn 
Fuji Sen-i 
Tcikoku Jinken 
Asahi Benliel'i' 
Kinkwn Jinken 
Showa Jinken 
Toyoda Konicn 


5. Three diflcront systems are adopted in Japan for spinning of staple 
fibre, viz: — 

(1) cotton spinning system, 

(2) wuslo silk spinning system, and 

(.I) wo-sted and woollen spinning system 
For the cotton spinning systcju, the fibre is cut into about iiS mm. and is 
Used for spinning lO’s to (lO’s yarns. For tbo waste .silk spinning sysiein, 
the fibres arc cut into Kk.) to ’dfiO inin. in length and spun with silk 
spinning machines and 50's to llO’s yarns are produced. These following 
the worsted and woollen spinning system, cut the fibre into about IGO uiin. 
(which are niaiuly used for mixing with wool) and yarns SO's to 90’s are 
spun out of them. 

Tbo fibres produced are classed into ‘ Bright ’ and ‘ Dull The result 
of a scientific test condiicUd by an e.xpcrt regarding the temperaluro 
maintaining cpiality of staple fibre as comimrcd with raw cotton and wool 
is as follows: — 



Thickness 

Dentjity Gram 

Kcatuig con 


in C. M. 

per c.c.m. 

ductivity. 

Egyptian cotton— 

High 

0.502 

O'01'22 

89-0 

Low 

0-460 

0-1681 

90-0 

Viscose staple fibre— 

High 

0-495 

0-02,35 

85-9 

TjOW 

0472 

0-1590 

89-1 

Wool (Merino)— 

High 

0-493 

0-0237 

83-9 

Low 

0-500 

0-1623 

83-G 


(N.7?.—Heating conductirity: smaller figures indicate larger heat- 
maintaining capacity.) 


Total 


Capacity for 
daily 

production. 

Tons. 

20 
20 
20 

15 
14 
12 

16 
10 
10 

4 
6 

1 

786 
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As regards the effect of Ultra Violet Rays and Ultra Red Rays on the 
textiles made from pure staple £bre and from staple fibre-cum-cotton, tho 
following result is given: — 


— 

Textiles made 
from 

staple fibre 
only. 

Teztilee made 
from a 

mixture of 70 
per cent, 
staple fibre and 
30 per cent, 
cotton. 

Textiles made 
from 60 per 
cent, staple fibre 
and 60 per 
cent, cotton. 

Textiles made 
from 80 

per cent, stapl e 
fibre and 

20 per oent. 
cotton. 


Per cant. 

Per cent. 

Per oent. 

Per oent. 

Ultra Violet Rays 

67-72 

48 

60 

61-67 

Ulta Red Rays . 

67-2 

60 

62-6.64 

66 


6. Tho development of staple libre production in Japan as compared 
with other countries is illustrated by the following figures: — 


World production of staple fibrt (in million lbs.). 




1834. 

1936. 

1036. 

1937. 

Japan . , 


6-40 

13-40 

45-30 

165-30 

Germany . 


19-20 

34-30 

99-00 

173-60 

Italy 


21-30 

65-30 

108-90 

150-80 

Great Britain 


3-80 

9 90 

27-00 

34-60 

United States 

of 





America 


2-50 

6-06 

12-10 

19-00 

France 


4-50 

7-90 

11-70 

13-50 

Poland , , 

• 

0-66 

0-76 

1-40 

3-20 

Holland . , 



a«« 

0-95 

1-40 

Others . , 


... 

... 

0-40 

1-00 

Total 


67-36 

137-60 

306-75 

652-30 

As compared with 

1934, 

staple fibre output rose 

in Germany 

mure than 

nine limes, in Italy 

over 

seven 

times, in Great 

Britain ulmo.st exactly 


nine times, in the United States not quite eight times, in France three 
times, hut in Japan nearly twenty-nine times. In view of the present 
intensive official encouragement, production of staple fibre in Japan is 
expected to incrca.so by leaps and bounds. 

Exports of .staple fibres and yarns from the principal producing rountries 
are shown in tho following table; — 

(In million lbs.). 





1930. 

1937. 

Japan 



8-46 

26-76 

Germany 



9-60 

16-70 

Great Britain 



3-76 

6-40 

Italy 



80-80 

35-60 

Franco 

• 


4-30 

4-95 



Total 

66-80 

90.30 


75 
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Kxports of staple fibre, piecegoods and yarn from Japan are indicated 
below: — 





Piecegoods 
[in 1000 sq. Yds.) 

Fibres (in 1000 
kin.) 

Yam (in 1000 
kin.) 




Total. 

To 

India. 

Total. 

To 

ladia. 

Total. 

To 

India. 

1937. 






n 



January to Juno 

• 


4,010 

340 

87,668 


27,668 

4,693 

July . 

. 


1,625 

46 

14,641 

mm 

6,666 

660 

August 

• 


1,157 

69 

3,818 

H 

4,715 

666 

SeptemW . 



2,421 

44 

3,641 

■ 

6,8.12 

1,671 

Octsber 

. 


2,244 

32 

667 

45 

4,945 

2,497 

November . 

a 


1,800 

76 

858 

39 

3,814 

2,016 

December , . 

« 

• 

2,541 

91 

672 

2 

8,775 

2,733 

1938. 









January . . 



1,608 

22 

149 

•• 

5,563 


February . • 

• 

• 

1,319 

28 

139,419 

.. 



March . . 

• 

• 

2,756 

45 

2,646 

•• 

348,152 

01,636 


The Japanese exports trade in staple fibre products, os in many other 
articles, has received a temporary setback owing to the loss of the China 
market ot least for the present. Ncvcrtliclcss, the staple libro and rayon 
industries have assumed an importance which is second only to the long- 
established cotton textilo industry. 

7. According to the Japan Staple Fibre Association, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of staple fibre is aa follows: — 

Cost of producing 100 lbs. of staple fibre in a mill where i'O tons of 
fibre is jiroduced per day. 



Yen. 

Per cent. 

Pulp ...... 

19-6 

.39 

(Slbomicals • . - * ■ 

160 

30 

Fuel and Power .... 

60 

10 

Workers. 

60 

10 

Articles consumed 

20 

4 

Freights and business charges . 

.I-5 

7 

Total 

500 

100 
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Tho estimate of cost of production as gathered from another souroo 
is given below; — 


Pruducliun cost pet ton. 



Yon. 

Pulp 

. 260 

Chemicals 

260 

Workers' charges 

150 

Power 

160 

Business ex]>ensc3 

. 150 


950 per ton of 2,000 lbs. (Amorican 
ton) or roughly Yen 47'50 per 
100 lbs. 

Yet another estiniato puts tho cost of production at Yen 53-20 per 


100 lbs. made up of tho following items; — 

1 Yon. 

Pulp.lC-20 

Chemicals, etc. .25‘00 

Working charges.12-(X) 

Total . 6320 


It will 1)0 ob.served that pulp and rauslic soda are the determining 
factors that govern the cost of production, 

8. The .)ai)ane>e Government h.ive recently fixed maximum legal prices 
of staple fibre, staple fibre yarn and cotton-staple fibre mixed yarns in 
order to ensure fair distribution and selling prices of these goods in the 
internal market, 'I'heso price rcgiil.atious have been enforced .since June 
1938. The following uro the prices fixed for staple fibre and yarns: — 


Staple fibre (100 lbs.). 



Bright. 

DttU. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Delivery— 



J ano 

. . . . 66 00 

76-00 

July 

65 00 

76-00 

August . 

6500 

76-00 

September 

65 00 

76-00 

October 

6500 

7500 

November 

65 00 

75-00 

Dumber 

6800 

76-00 


75 A 
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staple fibre yarn (100 lbs.). 






20’b Single. 

20’b two-ply. 





Yen. 

Yen. 

June 




9300 

96-50 

July 




9300 

96-50 

August 




9300 

96-60 

September 




0300 

90-60 

October 




9300 

96-50 

November 




9300 

90-50 

December 




. 9300 

96-50 


9. In Japan staple fibre is also being used for purposes other than for 
textile industry. For instance, a company known ns the Sen-i-Kegawa 
Kaisha (Fibre Furs Company) which was established somciirne ago with 
a capital of one million yen for the purpose of manufacturing furs from 
dropped hairs of animals, has recently succeeded in manufacturing furs 
with staple fibre wastes. They are now reported to havo increased their 
capital ten times in order to turn out this fur in large quantities at 
different centres. 


(6) Letter No. F. iS (7)/.W, dated (he 21H Febmary, 1930, from R. R. 
Sakeena, Esq., Indian dovtrnment Trade. Commi.isioner in Japan, 
O.saka, to F. I. Rahimtoohi, Esq., ('.I.E., Vre.sidcnt, Tariff Board. 

In continuation of my D. O. letter' No. 43 (7)/38 of November 24, 1938, 
I enclose a set of more up-to-date figures relative to the Japanese Bilk 
Indn.stry, which have just been received from the Bureau of Sericulture, 
Tokyo. 

Number of Mechanical Reeling Factories and Basins used in them. 

1936. 1037, 


Number of baeinB used. 

Factories. 

Basins. 

Factories. 

Basins 

Less than 10 Basins . 

191 

1,269 

121 

830 

Over 10 and loss than .50 . 

1,040 

28,797 

724 

20,010 

Over 50 and less than 100 . 

689 

39,705 

433 

29,962 

Over 100 and less than .300 

495 

79,267 

464 

75,714 

Over 300 and less than .500 

98 

.37,080 

98 

36,544 

Over 500 and less than 1,000 

54 

35,1.39 

51 

32,487 

Over 1,0(X) basins 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

Total 

2,468 

222,247 

1,892 

196,547 


Number of silk seed produrers and quantity of jrroduction. 


Year, 


Number of pro¬ 
ducers. 


Quantity produced 
(Grammes.) 


19.38 


3,827 


213,891,218 


Not printed. 
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Exi>enditures required for 1‘roductiim and Sale of Machine Heeled Haw Silk 
(per 100 kin=.l Hci.) 1900, 


Stems. 


Amount, 

Yon. 

Salaries, allowances and bonuses 


8’9U 

Workers’ .wages, allowances and bonuses 


64-12 

Fuel. 


18-62 

Electric Power and Light .... 


3-29 

Cuisine materials and catering 


17-26 

Insurance . 


1-63 

Pai'king charges. 


1-81 

Commissions given fur sales of silk . 


C-90 

Cocoon dryers' diargo. 


3-63 

Commissions given for purchase of cocoons 


4-36 

Expenses for inviting workers 


•26 

Storage . 


1-32 

Conveyance and transportation 


6-36 

Communications. 


-92 

Travelling expenses. 


2-72 

Taxes and rates. 


3-64 

Interest paid . 


16-87 

Articles consumed ...... 


2-54 

Ground rent. 


-91 

Equipments for promotion of Workers’ happiness 


3-63 

Repairing charges ...... 


6-17 

Sundry expenses. 


16-86 

Total Expenditure 

, 

181-61 


2{.B .—There is an incotno of Yen 33 from Bye-products, therefore, the 
net cost shall become Yen 148 01. 

The above total is the cost of production and sale of raw silk inreetiRated 
according to the Law of Stabilisation of Raw Silk prices, during June, 
1935, to May, 1936. 

Proilucfion of Haw Silk in Japan. 

Weight in Kwan (Value In Yen). 
1930. 1937. 


Gross Total— 

Total 

White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

Weight. 

ll,287.-329 

9,621,836 

1,665,493 

Value. 

617,246,143 

442,1.53,118 

75,092,995 

Weight. 

11,166,553 

9,648,493 

1,518,060 

Value. 

627,320,631 

458,437,242 

68,383,389 

Machine reeled— 
Total 

White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

10,.522,898 

8,909,376 

1,613,622 

» 

493,838,618 

420,.386,250 

73,-152,.368 

10,332,468 

8,870,403 

1,462,065 

501,454,937 

4.34,341,003 

67,113,9.34 

Band reeled— 
White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

278,441 

.34,718 

10,698,.537 
1,222,172 

3.37,108 
34,.590 

12,499,166 

1,230,242 

Dupion— 

White yarn 
Yellow yam 

434,019 

17,253 

11,008,361 

418,155 

440,982 

21,105 

11,597,073 
539,213 
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,W«{7e4 o] J^prfcer* {in Fen per capita). 



1036. 

1037. 

Male workers , . . . , 

1-31 

1-36 

Female workers reeling 

0-60 

0-7() 

Pomale workers for ro-placing 

0-04 

067 

Malo workers for bundling 

094 

1-04 

Female workers for bundling . 

0-68 

0-71 

Male workers for boiling 

0-70 

0-89 

Female workers for boiling 

0-58 

0-63 

Female workers for selection of 
cocoons ...... 

0-60 

0-C.3 

Male workers of sundry works 

0-80 

0-82 

Female workers of sundry works 

063 

063 

Total average .... 

076 

081 


Quantitiei of foeoon prodvee* (in 1,0(X) kwnn.). 





Total. 

Grand Total. 

Spring Coooons. 

Summer and 
Autumn Coc'oona. 




White. 

Yellow. 

1 

White. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Yellow. 

1036 . 

• 

• 

82,892 

71,731 

11,102 

30,280 

11,104 

41,442 

68 

1037 . 

« 

mi^mm 

86,072 

72.610 

13,366 

32,180 

1 

13,324 

40,436 

32 


5S. The Indian Government Trade Commiuioner in the United 
State! of America, New York. 

(1) Letter No. 50S, jioted the J.yth May, 19S8, Jrom the Tariff Board, to 

Commmi^r in the United States of Ameiiea, 
ofly tidst o7th Stveetf New York, 

Tariff Board oro at present invostig.ating tlie question of gioiitinK 
the Soricultural Indu.stry. The Board would be grftoiul if 
;you could send tnoni— 

(1) samples (with prices) of Jnpaiie.se and Chinese raw silk imported 

into tlio United Slutes ol America; 

(2) a coinpiiratiTO sluteinent of tho price in the United States of 

America of Jndiaii raw silk and silk fabrics and similar articles 
imported iroin other countries* 

(3) information regarding tho import’of staple fibre into tho Uiiite.1 

Tuw's^ilk- *h6 extent to which it competes with 

(4) your opinion regarding the quality of Indian raw silk and silk 

fabrics imported into America and the estimation iu which 
they aro lield in business circles; and 

(5) any other information which in yo.ir opinion is likelv to prove 

iisern] to the Board. ' 

2. The Board would also ho grateful if you conid send them any 
^xpcnl^ publications available on the subject. The Board will bear all 
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(2) Leiter No. (laird the 77//i. August, lOSH, from II. S. ilalik, Esq., 
U.IS.K., I.a.S., India GoventmeiU TraAe (lominissiuuer. New York, to 
the Secretanj, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 50S, dated May 13, 1938, 
in which you have asked for inl'otinatlon regardiiin «ilk in the United Rtatea 
of America. 

I have, at the outset, to express regret that a reply to your letter 
could not bo sent earlier. The delay has been due to unavoidable circum¬ 
stances. In the llrst instaueo, your letter was mislaid among the papers 
awaiting my arrival here last mouth. SuhsoquenLly, when it came to 
notice, 1 was extremely busy with the preliminary arrangements in connec¬ 
tion with the organization of my work hero and the recruitment of staff. 
I have, however, now been able to make some iuciuiries regarding the 
matters referred to in your letter, and am sending yon such information 
as it ha.s been possible to collect which, 1 trust, will bo ol value to the 
Tariff Board. 

I am sending, under separate cover by I'arcel Post, eleven .samples of 
Japan and throe samples of China Haw Silk as imported into the United 
States of America. Statement “ A ”, .attached herewith, gives the descrip¬ 
tions and the prices of the sain|iles .sent. Haw silk Importfi into the United 
States of America aro free of Customs duty. 

I regret that it has not been possible tp obtain th<! comparative prU;eJi 
of Indian raw silk and silk fahiics and similar articles imported from other 
countries asked for in paragraph l-(‘2) of your letter under reply. There 
have been no United States of America inii>orts of law .silk in commercial 
quantities front India for some years past, and it has ronseipiently not 
been possible to ascertain its price. 1029 is the mo.st rec^ent year for which 
any figures of imports of r.aw silk from .India are available. In that 
year 140 lbs. were imported at an average price of ?l'51 )ter lb. During 
the same year, tho average prices of raw silk imported from China .anil 
Japtm, as ascertained from the import figures, wore arid $5’03 per 

lb. re.spectively. 

As regards fabrics, it is practically impos.siblo to quote comparative 
prices. Imports of silk fabrics from India are negligihlo and are confined 
to special types and kinds of fabrics only, e.g., hand-printed silk, hand-loont 
woven silk, etc. These types of fabrics aro imported for special require¬ 
ments, such as ladies dresses, and have only a very restricted use. Imports 
of silk fabrics from China and Japan, on the other hand, are very largo 
and include fabrics bhat are used for the manufacture of articles in general 
commercial use. A comparative idea of the extent of imports from Japan 
and India may bo obtained from tho following figures; in 1930, for instance, 
imports from India wore valued at $11,000, while the value of those from 
Japan amounted to no loss than $3,500,000. Because of' the eoinparativo 
smallness of imports from India and the fact that silk fabrics imported 
from India are not strictly lomparable with those imported from Japan 
and China, I have not been able to obtain any comparative price quotations 
for Indian silk fabric.^. The general sentiment, however, prevalent in New 
York is that tho India fabrics are considcrablv more expensive than the 
Chinese and Japanese, and though they may lln^■« an appeal because of 
their distinctive cb.aracter, tli.at appeal is essentially confined to a small 
market. In Ibis connection, it will be of iiilcresl to see the statement 
made by the Director of Commercial Besearch of the National Federation 
of Textiles in Now York. This is what ho s.aid: “ TVo regret that wo 
have no means of evaluating the price of Indian raw silk and silk fabrics 
in tho United States, since Indian raw silk imports aro a very small 
percentage of the .silk used in the United Stales ”. 

It will also, perhaps, interest the Tariff Board to see the book of 
samples from .Tapan which T am sending along with the samples of raw 
silk. These samples are representative ol the cloth imported in considerablo 
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quantities from Japan and used, I understand, as a basis for the manu¬ 
facture of light water-proof garments and cloths 

Statement “ B ”, attached, shows imports for consumption into the 
United States of America of staple iibre during the last three years as 
well as the comparative figures of consumption in 1937 in this country of 
rayon and pure silk yarn. Tho various articles for which these yarns are 
used have boon shown separately in the statement. I would add that 
there has, during recent years, been a considerable expansion in the 
production of staple fibre in tho United States of America and that further 
important developments in this direction are expected. Generally speaking, 
there is still a very considorablo demand for pure silk for the higher 
grade and more expensive articles but the competition from rayon, the 
quality of which is being constantly improved, is steadily growing. 

I regret that I have not been able to obtain any publications of 
particular rolovanco to the matter under inquiry. The United States of 
America Tariff Commission issued a report in 1922 on the Silk Industry 
and I was hoping to secure a copy for tran.smission to you. Unfortunately, 
however, the report is now out of print and no copies are available. In 
any case, 1 am afraid that the length of time that has elapsed since 
the report was published makes a lot of tho material contained in it 
completely out-of-date. 

I fear that the information contained in this letter and the statements 
attached therewith is somewhat sketchy and may not bo of any great 
assistance to tho Tariff Board, but it is all that it has boon possible to 
collect. My wholo difficulty in dealing with this case bus been that the 
Indian articles, both in its raw and manufactured form, enters this country 
either not at all or in such small quantities and at such irregular intervals 
that business circles hero know very little about it. So that any valuable 
commercial opinion is almost out of the question. Tt may perhaps be of 
interest, however, to know that there is a general feeling here at pre.sent 
that, in view of the uncertainty of future supplies from China and Japan 
on account of the disturbance in those countries caused by the war, the 
present is an excellent time for India to toko the place of China and 
Japan as a source of supply for America. 11 India can send over here 
silk fabrics such as those which are shown in the book of samples that 
I have sent, and at suitable prices, it should bo possible to build up an 
important trade with this country. 


STATEMENT “ A 

Descmption (wriH prices) of .Tapanese anp Chinese raw silk sent cnpeb 



SEPARATE 

COVER. 



Origin. 

Colour. 

Donier. 

Peroentogo 
of Evennuss. 

Price in U, 
Per lb. 

Japan 

. White 

13/15 

90 

1-95 




87 

l-8« 




sa 

1-80 




83 

1-78 




81 

1-74 




78 

1-72 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

1-63 




78 

1-61 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

1-70 




83 

1-6,5 




81 

1-.52 

China 

. White 

20/22 

83 

1-08 




81 

1-60 




78 

1-68 
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STATEMENT “ B ”, 


IkfOUTS of staple FlURE INTO 

THE UnITKD 

States of 

America and 

EXTENT TO WHICH 

IT COMPETES 

WITH RAW 

SILK. 

United States imports for consumption of Bayun 
(Thousands of pounds.) 

Staple Fibre. 


1035. 

1036. 

1037. 

Japan 

809 

6,218 

11,689 

Italy 

687 

4,059 

6,639 

Great Britain 

4 

1,587 

3,095 

Others 

67 

254 

187 

Total 

. 1,457 

12,718 

20,610 


Companion of conmmption of Rayon Yams and Silk Year ]9S7 (estimated). 


.Woven goods— 

Dresses , . . . 

Piece Goods (sold by the 
yard) .... 

Linings .... 

Underwear (also see Knit 
Goods) .... 

Velvets .... 

Nechwear Fabrics 

Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, 
etc. 

Marquisettes 

Bedspreads 

Tape.strio8, Draperies and 
Upholsteries 

Knit goods— 

Circular-Knit Underwear 

Hosiery . . . . 

Flat-knit underwear and 
gloves . . . . 

Knit outerwear 

Other knit goods 

All other uses 


Pounds of Yam. 


Rayon. 

Silk. 

138,000,000 

6,200,000 

16,500,000 

2,000,000 

22,000,000 

600,000 

20,000,000 

6,500,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 

800,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 


4,000,000 


11,500,000 

100,000 

26,000,000 


14,000,000 

35,000,000 

7,000,000 

100,000 

8,000,000 

.300,000 

600,000 

... 

16,000,000 

1,000,000 


Total 


.300.000,000 


.'54,000,000 
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1937 Yardages of principal liayon and Silk Woren Items (esiimaetd). 

Yards of Fabric. 



Rayon. 

Silk. 

Dresses 

. 700,(XX),tXX) 

60,000,000 

Underwear 

. 125,000,000 

46,000,000 

Piece Goods 

86,000,000 

16,000,000 

Linings 

90,000,000 

2,600,000 


(3) Letter Nu. liSfi, dated, the lOfh Noremher, 10S8, from the Tariff Hoard, 
to th-e. India Oorernment Trade Cunimissioncr, New York. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your letter 
No. 3C3, datc'd tho 17th Augirst, 1938, and of the eleven samples of Japan 
and three sami)les of China raw silk together with a hook of samples 
from Japan under separate parcel post. 'I’lie Board has noticed from a 
note furnished hy Mr. II. R. Saxena, Indian Government Trade Conimi.s- 
aionor, Osaka (Japan), that raw silk produced in Japan is classified into 
ten grades, viz,. Special, AAA, AA, A, B, C, D, E, F and G, and that 
grade 1) is fixed as the standard for tran.sactions in the market. The 
Hoard believes that it is only tho higher grades that arc exported to the 
Fnited Stales of America, and 1 am to request you to he so good as to 
indicate to what gradcc the samples of Japanese raw silk sent by you 
pertain. 

2. A description of these samples is given in statement A ” which 
nccointianied your letter and a copy of which is sent hercewith for ready 
reference. 

I —- 

STATEMENT “ A 

DKSrnil'TION (with pricks) of .TaPANK.se ANO CniNESE raw silk rent unijeb 

8KFARATB COVES. 


Origin. 

Colour. 

Denier. 

Percentage 
of Evenness. 

Prioe in D, 
per H). 

Japan ■ 

. White 

13/1.) 

90 

1-96 




87 

1-85 




85 

1-80 




83 

1-76 

, 



81 

1-74 




78 

1-72 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

163 




78 

1-fll 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

1-70 




83 

IW 




81 

l-.'tS 

China . 

, 1711110 

20/22 

83 

l.()8 




81 

1-00 




78 

1-58 
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(4) Letter No. S6S, doted the 39th November, 19,tS, from the India Govern’ 
ment Trade Commissioner in the United States of America, New York, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 1238, dated November 10, 
1938, in which you have asked for further information regarding the 
saniplee of silk that were sent to you with my letter of August 17, 1938. 
The statement below gives tho grading of the samples: — 


Origin. 

Colour. 

Denier. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Evenness. 

Price in 
U. S. 
per lb. 

Japanese 

Grading, 

Japan 

. White 

13/16 

90 

1-95 

AAA 




87 

1'85 

AA 




86 

1-80 

A 




83 

1-7G 

B 




81 

1-74 

C 




78 

1-72 

D 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

1-63 

CW 20/22 




78 

101 

DW 20/22 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

170 

AAY 




83 

165 

BY 




81 

PSS 

CY 20/22 

China 

. White 

20/22 

83 

108 

B 




81 

1-60 

1-58 

0 

D 




78 


ns^ 


56. Collector of Ciutonu. 

(1) Circidar letter No. 900, dated the ISth May, IttS/i, from the. Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, .Madras and 
Karachi. 

T am directed to say that when tho Tariff Hoard was-enquiring into tho 
question of the grant of protection to tho Sericultiiral Industry in 1933, 
they were informed that you .supplied the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence with statements showing the monthly m.irket prices of the 
various tariff-valued descriptions of raw silk which were subject to tariff 
valuation. If you liavo continued to compile this information, tho Board 
would bo most grateful if it could he .supplied with copies of these state¬ 
ments since April 1933. Tt would also assist the Board if you could stato 
how this information is obtained and what trade discount, if any, is deducted 
from the market price in order to arrive .it the tariff values. T am also 
to enquire under what item of the Tariff Schedule staple fibre is assessed 
and whether you can supply the Board with information showing the 
quantity im])orted since 1933. If not, whether arrangements can he made 
to obtain this information from now onwards. The Board would be grateful 
for an early reply to this letter. 
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(2) Lf.tter No. 201, ihited the 2Gth May, 1958, from the Collector of Castoma, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to rofor to your letter No. 600, dated thfl 13th 
May, 1938. 

2. No statements showing the monthly market prices of raw silk aro now 
maintained in thi.s offiio. As a large proportion of the imports into CakutU 
aro for up-country or Bombay merchants, I suggest a reference to Bombay 
for the detailed information required in this cunuectiou. 

3. Staple fibre is assessable to duty under item 87 of the Indian Customs 
Tariff as ‘ A. N. O. S.’ Staple fibre yarn is assessed under item 47 (2) 
ibid. 

4. A statement showing imports of staple fibre and yarn into Calcutta 
from foreign countries from the year 1936-37 ouwards is enclosed. Ihe 
figures prior to April, 1936, aro not available as no separate statistics of their 
imports were maintained. 


Statement shouiin/j the imports of staple fibre and yarn into Calcutta from 
foreign countrie.'i during the years 19SG-ST, 1937-58 and 1938-39 (up to 
15th May). 



[ 

1936.37. 

j 1937-38. 

1938-39. 



Lbs. 

Rs. 1 

1 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

(o) Raw (out fibre) 
waste :— 

and 







lYom Japan 

• 

6,048 

2,639 

2,200 

066 

•• 

s * 

(6) Yam :— 

fibre 







(t) Made of staple 
only— 






1 

1 

From Italy . 

j 

• • 

•• 

4,080 

3,060 

•• 

•• 

„ Japan 

• 

01,735 

98,072 

689,486 

4,61,269 

10,000 

14,794 

Total 


91,735 

08,072 

593,666 

4,.54,309 

16,000 

U,704 

(ft) Made of staple 
mixed with 
textile fabrios— 

fibre 

other 

1 







From Japan 

• 

36,148 

78,871 

66,466 

1,22,639 

•• 

•• 


(3) Letter No. C. 707158, dated the 2Glh May, 1958, from the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 500, dated the 13th May, 
1938. 

2. Figures of imports of staple fibre for the year 1933-34 aro not available 
ns prior to April, 1937, they were not separately recorded for statktical 
purposes. Figures of imports of staple fibre for the two years 1935-37 and 
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of Htaple fibre yarn for 1936-37 are, however, available from a special 
register which has been maintained. The figures for the last three years 
are as under: — 


Staple fibre. Staple fibre yarn. 



Lbs. 

111. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

19.36-36 

148,153 

75,996 

... 

... 

1936-37 

209,764 

91,026 

361,609 

2,40,257 

1937-38 

29,713 

13,996 

1,768,429 

14,11,988 

3. Since April, 

1937, imports of staple fibre 

and yarn 

are being shown 


in the trade returns under specific heads. There will therefore be no 
difficulty in furnishing the figures of imports to the Tariff Board. 

4. Staple fibre is assessed at 25 per cent, under item 87 of the Tariff 
and staple fibre yarn under item 47 (2) at 25 per cent, ad valorem, or 
3 annas per lb. wiiichever is higher. 

5. As for the monthly market prices of the various tariff-valued descrip¬ 
tions of raw silk, f would refer you to the “ Statements showing tho 
average market prices at the Port of Bombay of tho articles liable to duty 
at Tariff values ” printed copies of which are supplied regularly to the 
Tariff Board every month. The values given in the statemonts are the 
average market rates for different qualities of raw silk under each category 
and are obtained from the trade. The usual trade discount in tho raw 
silk trade is li per cent. 


(4) Letter No. S. 0, R. S^SjSS, dated the Srd June, 10S8, from the 
Collector of Customs, Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 

Tamtf—Pboibction to the SREicur.TCRAt Jndcstbt—Raw sipk and staplb 

FIBRE. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 500, dated the 13th May, 
1938, and to furnish below the required information. 

1. Statements showing the monthly market prices (cum duty) of tho 
various tariff-valued descriptions of raw silk are furnished to tho Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. A statement 
of suoh values since April, 1933, is enclosed. 

2. Tho values are obtained from enquiries in the open market and also 
from the values declared in the bills of entry. 

3. Tho market prices of the artieles given arc nett, t.e., not subject 
to any trade discount. 

4. Tho tariff values are fixed by tho Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics after Appraisers’ Conference held annually at 
Calcutta in tho month of October and with reference to the average 
«E-duty market values prevailing at all the major ports. 

I). Staple fibre is assessed at 25 per cent, ad valorem under item 87 of tho 
Indian Customs Tariff as “ all other articles not otherwise specified ”. 

6. A record of the quantity and value of imports of staple fibre into 
the Madras Presidency has been maintained from tho year 1935-36. 

7. A statement of such imports commencing from that year is also 
enclosed. Figures for the subsequent imports will bo furnished if required 

by you. 
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statement of market prices (cum duty) of Raw Silk assessable on Tariff vahteM 
from, April 1983 to April 1933. 


Articles, 

1933 
Current 
Tariff 
Value 
Ra, 4 
per lb. 

1934 
Current 
'J’ariff 
Value 
Ra. 3 
per lb. 

193.7 
Current 
Tariff 
Value 
Ra. 3 
per lb. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Item 46.—Indian 

Customs Tariff— 
Bilk, R«w, China— 

R3. a. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Ra. A. 

Yellow Shanghai— 







January . 

• • 

3 8 0 

3 8 3 




February 


3 10 0 





March 

.. 

3 10 0 


.. 



April 

4 2 

3 0 0 


a. 



May 

4 10 

3 0 0 





June . 

4 7 

3 8 0 





July 

4 7 

3 8 0 





August . 

4 2 

3 6 0 


.. 



September 

4 1 

3 0 0 


.. 



October . 

4 1 

3 0 3 


a. 



November 


, , 


, , 



December 

3 14 

3 7 6 





Duppion all kinds— 

June . 

All other sorts— 

•• 

•• 

Current 

1'. V. 

Rs. 3 
per lb. 


Curr ent 

T. V. 

Ra. 1 8 

4 14 


February 

March 



3 7 0 

3 0 0 


Current 
'1'. V. 

2 10 0 
per lb. 


April 

•• 

•• 

3 7 0 

• • 

•* 

• • 

May 

•• 

-- 

3 9 0 

•• 

3 8 

• 

June 

•• 


3 8 0 

• • 


•• 

July 


•• 

3 13 6 

.. 

4 8 


August . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 0 
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statement of market prices (cum duiii) of raw silk nsscssahle on Tariff 
values from. April, 19S3 to April, I'.liS. 


Artiolos. 

1933 
Current 
Tariff 
Value 
Ks. 4 
per lb. 

1934 

Current 

Tariff 

Value 

Ka. 3 
per lb. 

1033 

Current 

Tariff 

Value 

Rs. 3 
per lb. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

All other aorta — contd. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

September 


. . 



,, 

.. 

October . 

. . 

.. 

. . 

,, 

6 8 

.. 

November 

. • 

, * 

.. 




December 

. , 






Raw Silk from 
Japan — 

Japanese Glatnrea — 
January . 



• • 

Current 
'1'. V. 

Rs. 3-2 
per lb. 


T. V. 

Rs. 4-12 
per lb. 

5 14 

February 


‘ • 


6 6 6 


0 14 

Match , 

• « 



6 6 6 


3 14 

April . . 

• • 

• • 


6 6 6 


6 12 

May , 

a 4 

• « 


3 6 0 


• • 

Juno , 

t • 

• • 


3 14 0 


a • 

July 

« « 



5 12 0 


• 4 

August . 

t • 



5 2 0 


t • 

September 

e v 



6 11 0 



October . 

• • 

.. 


6 14 0 



November 




3 13 0 


• • 

December 

' * 



6 10 0 


• • 


Statement showing imiwrts of 


staple fibre into the Madras Presidency for 


3 years commencing from 1930-36. 


Artiolefl. 

1 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

1 

1037-38. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Staple fibre— 

Ibe. 

Ba. 

lbs. 

Ra. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

From United King¬ 
dom. 

From Netherlands . 

306 

103 

298 

77 

660 

246 

860 

352 

„ Japan . 

400 

211 

1,702 

041 

168,000 

71,660 
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(6) Letter No. C. 10121.^8, dated the 6th June, 1938, from the Collector 

of Cuatoma, Custom House, Karachi, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 

Serjciilturai. Industry—Protection to. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 600, dated the l.lth May, 

1938. 

2. Btstements showing the monthly market prices of raw silk have 
never been supplied to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics by this Custom House. There is no local market here for raw 
silk and hence its market price i.s not known. 

3. Staple fibre is a&'^essed under item 87 of the Indian Customs Tariff 
in accordance with the order of the Central Board of Revenue contained in 
its letter D. Dis. No. 997-Cu8. 1/36, dated the 8th September, 1936. 

4. 60,295 lbs. of staple fibre and yarn valued at Rs. 46,576 wore 
imported during the year 1937-38. Figures for the previous years are not 
available. This information can be supplied from now onwards at regular 
intervals. 


(6) Letter No. 6IB, dated the SOth June, 1938, from the Secretary Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi. 

The Tariff Board has been informed in the course of its Soricultural 
Enquiry that a large proportion of the artificial silk which is being imported 
into India consists of twisted silk. The Board is anxious to verify this 
statement and would be grateful if you can supply it with separate figures 
for these two classes of artificial silk from April, 1938. Information is 
also required concerning the difference in price of these two articles. 


(7) Letter No. Sk2, dated the 19th July, 1938, from the. Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

ARTmaAT. BILK. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the SOth June, 
1938. 

2. The description ‘ twisted silk ’ in the first sentence of your letter 
apparently refers to “ twisted artificial silk ”, i.e., to “ art silk yarn ” and 
not to “ real silk ”. 

.3. It is not possible to furnish the information asked for in the last 
sentence of your letter. The price of artificial silk yarn is available but 
artificial silk consists of various categories such as piecegoods, apparel, 
hosiery, et(!., which are priced on a different basis in each case and the 
prices cannot therefore be lumped together. 


(8) Letter No. 918IS8, dated the SOth July, 1938, from the Collector, of 
Customs, Bombay, to the. Secretary, Tariff Board. 

ARTIPICIAL silk twisted tarns—IMPORTS, *10. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the SOth June, 
1938. 

2. Separate figures for artificial silk yarns, twisted (t.«., doubled) and 
aingle are not available as imports of both those varieties are registered 
here for statistical purposc.s under the head “ artificial silk yarn ”. 
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3. Artificial silk twisted or doubled yarns are imported 'here from Japan 
and Italy, usually in two styles, viz., 160/2 and 120/2 deniers. Tho imports 
are not considerable and enquiries show that they are about 5 to 7 per 
cent, of the total imports of artificial silk yarns. 

4. At present the local rulinn rates for Japanese artificial silk twisted 
yarns arc practically on a par with the rates for single yarns of tho 
same deniers. Ordinarily, however, the c.i.f. costs of doubled yarns are 
about 10 Yens or Rs. 8 per 100 lbs. higher than those of single yarns. 
The Italian artificial silk yarns are comparatively dearer. Tho Syndicate 
ej'-godown prices are Rs. 1-3-6 per lb. for 150/2 and Its. 1-3 per lb. for 
120/2. The price of single yarn of tho same deniers and quality is As. 11-9 
per lb. 


(9) Letter No. R. 0. R. 11S9I.1S, dated the 19tK Jvly, 19S8, from W. J. 
Ward, Esq., B.A., Collector of Customs, Madras, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

ARTinciAi/ an.« consistino twisted sn.K —imports op. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the 30th June, 
1038. 

2. It is presumed that the term " twisted silk ” refers to (1) artificial 
silk yarn mixed with other textiles or staple fibre excluding silk and (2) silk 
yarn made from silk waste or noils mixed with artificial silk or other textiles 
or staple fibre. Imports of the.se two kinds of yarn are being separately 
recorded in the trade statistics from April, 1938 and I enclose a statement 
showing figures of imports of the two kinds from April, 1938 to June, 1938. 

3. No other local information regarding the relative prices is available. 


From April, 1938 to June, 1938 (Imports into the Madras Presidency). 



Chief Port 
(Port Saint 
Oeorge.) 

Tutioorin. ' 

Total. 



— 

Iba. 

Ba. 

lbs. 

Ba. 

•97-9(i)—Artificial silk yam— 

■ 

n 





April 1938. 

■ 

H 

1 




From Japan . 




16,741 

34,600 

21,131 

May 1938. 

I 


1 




From Japan 

• • 

*• 


2,I8fi 

4,000 

2,186 

„ Italy 

8,000 

4,786 

a • 

•• 

8,000 

4,786 

Total 

8,000 

4.785 

4,000 

2,186 

12,000 

6,971 


* Serial number as per proscribed list of articles for foreign import trade. 


76 




















Chief Port 
(Fort Saint 
George). 

Tutioorin. 

Total. 


lbs. 

Rs. j 

lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Ra. 

•97-9(»)—Artifloial silk yam 
— contd. 







June 1938. 





1 

1 


From Japan . . . 

10,000 

6,465 

30,800 

17,044 

40,800 

22,609 

„ Italy 

10,000 

4,698 1 

•• 

•• 

10,000 

4,698 

ToUl 

20,000 

10,163 

30,800 

17,044 

60,800 

27,207 

»97'9(«»)—Artificial silk yam 
mixed with other textiles 
or staple fibre excluding 
silk. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

■ • 

•97‘7(6) («»»)—Silk yam made 
from silk waste or noils 
mixed with artificial silk 
or other textiles or staple 
fibre. 






s a 






Cooanada (only) 

May 1938. 







From Japan . . 

•• 

• • 

1 •• 

i 

* s 

662 

1,484 


(10) Litter No. C. USSjSS, dated the SOth July, 1938, from, the Collector 
of Customs, Kariicht, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Suii/eet—S ekioultural enqcibt —ARiiriciAL silk, twisted—iMpohts of. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the 30tii 
June, 1938. 

2. Imports of artificial silk yarn twisted with silk hafe not been noticed 
at this port. 

3. Twi.sted artificial silk yarn is regularly imported at this port. Usually 
tho price of this kind of yarn is about 25 per cent, or 3 annas per lb. 
higher than that of the plain variety; and this is due to the difference 
in price always existing in the supplying countries of Japan and Italy. 
But at pro.sont there is practically no difforence in price between tho two 
varieties of yarn in tho consuming centres in India owing to the plain 
or single fold yarn being more in demand and stocks in India being 
depleted. 

4. No separate statistics of imports of twisted and plain artificial silk 
yarn are maintained in this Custom House. It can, however, be stated 
from experience that imports of the two varieties are about equal in 
quantity. 

* Serial number as per prescribed list of articles for forojgn import 
trade, 
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(11) Dtmi-ojficial letter No. €36, dated the 25th June, 1936, from N. J, 
Htiughtvn, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.L'.S., Secretary, TariH Board, to B. N, 
ChaiiJavarhar, Esq., Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

The Collector of Customs, Uoinbay, in December, 1935 supplied the 
Government ot India with an estimate of the consumption of artihcial 
silk yi.TUS by mills and handlooins. The Tiirill Board would be most grateful 
if you could supply it with a similar estimate now. Jt would bo coiiveiiieiii 
if details of the cuiisumption were given under tlie same heads as in 1935. 
In order to .show you what was done then, 1 enclose a copy of the letter 
containing the information then supplied 


Enclosure. 

1>. 0., dated the SOth December, llldS, from the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, to the llou’lde Mr. T. .4. Steirart, t.'E.l., I.C.S. 

As desired 1 am .sending herewith a note and statement prepared by 
Appraiser Mr. Chundy after making further emiuirios. 

A.C.A. 

I have made careful enquiries in the market and at Courtaulds (India) 
Ltd., and the informatioii gathered by mo is as under; — 

The appro-ximate imports of foreign artificial .silk yarns in the year 
1934-35 amounted to ahout 16,(114,949 lbs. out of which the Indian Hand- 
loom Industry consumed about 82 per cent, of the imported stuit, while the 
Indian Te.xtilc Mills consumed only about 18 per cent. 

In the Handloom Industry artificial silk yarns have replaced cotton 
yarns to the extent of about 40 per cent., e.q., cotton coloured fancy sans 
which were tho rage four .years ago have now been replaced by attractive 
artificial silk ones at practically the same cost, h'urther, the handloom 
industry uses a fairly large porcciitHge of dull lustre silk yarns which 
is a good Buhstitute for foreign Schappe spun silk yarns. Lastly the 
Handloom Industry makes o lot of nii.xed stuff where also artificial silk 
yarns have replaced foreign spun silk yarns. 

Tho use of artificial silk yarns by tho Indian Handloom Industry does 
not affect the Indian Silk (.Sericultiira!) Industry much as the production 
of Indian Silk is yet very limited, tho Silk Industry of Mysore and Kashmir 
cannot supply large quantities. 

Estimated consumption. 

Artificial Silk Yarns 19Si-3.5. 

Mills for fabrics containing about 100 por cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for fabrics containing about 50 jier cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for f.nhricH containing about 15 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for borders containing up to 10 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Handlooms for fabrics containing 100 per cent. 

artificial silk. 

Handlooms for fabrics containing about 50 per 
cent, artificial silk ...... 

Handlooms for fabrics containing Borders and 
Headings of iip to about 15 per cent. 

artificial silk . 

Hosiery and Miscellaneous 


16,614,949 


Lbs. 

864,000 

1,200,000 

720,000 

280,000 

.3,000,000 

8.000,(KX) 

1,936,000 

614,949 


Total 
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(12) 1). 0. No. S87IS8, dated the 7th July, 1938, from Ur. P, N. Chanda^ 
varkar, Collector of Custom), Bombay, to Ur. N. J. Boughton, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Please refer to your D. O. No. C3fl, dated the 26th June, 1938. 

I enclose a copy of a note, dated the 6th July, 1938, prepared by as 
Appraiser which contains the information required by the Tariff Board. 

Copy of note, dated the 5Ui July, 1938, by Appraiser Mr. Madgaokar. 

The total imports of artificial silk into India for the last three year* 
are as under; — 

Lbs. 

1936-36 14,911,183 

1936- 37 17,628,884 

1937- 38 31,689,038 


It is evident from these figures that there has been a rapid advance 
in imports for the year 1937-.18. This is mostly due to the heavy hookings 
of .Tapanese artificial silk owing to an apprehension that there would be a 
shortago in Japanese supplies on account of the Siiio-Japanese conflict. 
Prom the trend of the market it may now be surmised that during the 
current year, i.e., 1938-39 imports will not reach the level of the preceding 
year and are estimated to bo somewhere between 20 million to 25 million 
lbs. It is to he noted that during 19.37-33 nrany artificial silk weaving 
factories for the manufacture of pure artificial silk fabrics have sprung 
up. Power looms numbering about 6,000 iiave been installed in these 
factories and about 10 per cent, of the imports of artificial silk yarns are 
consumed by these looms. As the year advances more looms are expected 
to operate. Tho consumption by the mill industry is estimated to be about 
16 per cent, which means that 23 per cent, is roughly taken up by power 
looms. Out of the remaining, 1 per cent, is taken up by small industries 
such as hosiery and lace making and 74 per cent, is consumed by tho 
handloom industry. 

Tho general belief is that artificial silk yams cannot replace silk yarns 
owing to the conspicious different qualities of tho two materials. To a 
certain extent only it can and that extent is little larger at present 
because of the advance in price of silk and the other higher overhead 
charges, e.g., duty which make it unprofitable for handloom weavers to 
weave silk in preference to artificial silk. What artificial silk really com¬ 
petes with is cotton mercerised yarns, because of value and the quality of 
lustre. 

A rough estimate of the consumption of artificial silk by mills and 
ihandlooms would be os under; — 

Per cent. 

Mills for fabrics containing KX) per cent, artificial 

silk.16 

Mills for fabrics containing 60 per cent, artificial silk 6 

Mills for fabrics containing 15 per cent, artificial 

silk. 4 

Mills for fabrics containing 10 per cent, artificial silk 

(for borders, etc.). 1 

Hnndlooma for fabrics containing 100 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk.16 

Handlooms for fabrics containing 60 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk.6U 

Handlooms for fabrics containing 16 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk (for borders, headings, etc.) ... 9 

Hosiery and Miscellaneous.] 
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(IS) Letter Ho. 696, dated the 15th July, 19.1ft, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Collector of Cuitoms, Madras. 

Subject: Exfobts of baw bilk. 

I am directed to say that the Board has noticed from the Soa-borne 
Trade Acoounta that the share of Madras in the exports of raw silk from 
India during the year 1936-37 amounted to 22,400 lbs. rolucd at Rs. 6,306 
only. This gives an average declared value of a littlo over annas four 
per pound. The Board would be glad to bo informed os to what kind of 
raw silk is represented by these figures, and, if possible the names of tlie 
places of origin of the exports may be indicated. 


(14) Letter dated the 30th July, 1938, from the Collector of Customs, 
Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Exfobts or BAW bilk. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 696, dated the 16th July, 
1938, and to state that the exports of raw silk referred to by you were 
declared in the Shipping Bills as “ wild silk waste A sample was 
examined and it has b^n ascertained that the article consists of a mixture 
of reeling and cocoon waste silk. The place of origin is the Mysore State. 


(16) Letter No. 695, dated the 15th July, 1938, from, the Tariff Board, 
to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Subject: Exfobts or baw bilk. 

I am directed to say that the Tariff Board has noticed from the 
Sea-borne Trade Accounts that out of the total exports from India of raw 
silk in 1936-37 amounting to 46,178 lbs. valued at Rs. 1,09,170, Siam 
took 20,798 lbs. worth Rs. 90,364 and that the whole of it was exported 
from the port of Bombay. 1 am to r^uest that the Board may, if possible, 
bo informed of the places whore the silk exported to Siam was produced. 


(16) Letter No. 5 — 5il38-C., dated the Itth August, 1938, from the Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Expobtb of baw silk. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 695, dated the 15th 
July, 1938. 

2. The raw silk exported during 1936-37 was mulberry silk and has 
been ascertained to be produced in Kashmir. 


(17) Note forwarded by the Collector of Customs, Madras, dated the S7th 

August, 1938. 

1. How declared values are computed .—In respect of goods assessable 
on tariff values, e.g., raw silk from China, Japanese filatures, etc., tho 
assessed values on which duty is calculated are based on the tariff 
values current for tho year. Apart from tho assessable value how¬ 
ever the importer is called upon to declare in his bill of entry 

the “ real value ” as defitied in Section 30 of tiie Sea Customs 

Act. Section 30 (b) applies in the case of all the goods concerned in 

this reference imported at Madras, and the real value to be declared is 
in short tho ordinary landed cost. The invoice prices showing tho c.i.f. 
cost are converted into rupees (if they are not in rupees) at the selling 
rates for demand drafts quoted by 4he Exchange Banks, the rate apjdicable 
to a bill of entry being that quoted on the working day previous to tho 
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date of the first presentation of the bill of entry in the Custom Rouse. 
To this amount in rupees are adiiecl landiuu elmrges whieh are ealculaied 
at a conventional rate of Us. d-ll! per ton. When the goods ore not such 
as are assessable on tariff values, ahscs.smcnt is made on this real value. 

li. Zfoiu the different dn.s^es of iminuled silk are assessed and how they 
are classified for Customs purposes/—Silk is classified and assessed on the 
basis of Items 46, 46 (1), 47 (and loot-note) and 47 (1) of the Indian Custome 
Tanli—Fourteenth issue. 

3. Why the Customs returns do not show any irnjrorts of Japanese 
filature silk when we are told by the Bombay Silk Merchants’ Association 
that this quality of silk is betny imported throuijh Bombay 1‘orti — 
Jinports of Japanese filature silk are not shown in Customs relnrn.s 
becauso a separate recording has not been prescribed for purposes of the 
niomhly or annual returns of the sea-borne trade— vale No. P7—7 {a) (iv) 
at page 23 of No. 1 — Imports—From foreign countries, issued by tlie 
Department of Commercial lutelligencj, ami Statistics, India, coi reeled up 
to April, 1938. Actually, so far us this Fort is concerned nearly the 
whole of tho imports of raw silk from Jaiuin consists of japnneso filatures. 

4. What is the system adopted by the Customs authorities to ascertain 
the market prices of different kinds of ruu: si/A'/--This is done hy enquiries 
of the few chief importers (who number about four at this port) who have 
their sales offices at tho chief markets for tho goods, viz., Conjeevaram, 
Bangalore, Salem and Knmbakonuin. (A silk or silk piecegoods market as 
such does not exist in Xadra.s). Thu de.ilers referred to above and the bigge.st 
indentor and importer, eii., Me.ssrs. Mitsui linssan Knisliu, Ltd,, aro in 
daily touch with tho prices in the lour markets in South India and any 
information regarding prices is obtained from them and is verifiable from 
their records. 

b. When was the specific duty first imposed on silk yarn, spun silk and 
warpsf—Hilk yarn and warps. —This was imposed by the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Proloction) Amendment Act, 1034, and camo into effect from flic hst 
May, 193.1. 

Spun silk. —This was imposed in 19.36 (effective from tho 1st May, 1936) 
by the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Ac^t, 1936. 

6. Uom are the different classes of silk groupeti for the purpose, of 
fixing tariff values? —In view of criticism levelled by the incvions Tariff Board 
ag.'iinst tho then classifications of silk for purposes of tariff valuation (uiife 
paragraphs 145 and 146 of the lleport of tho Indian Tariff Board, pages 124 
and 125), they wore rec.ast, tho now classifications being made to accord 
with tho Board’s views that they should bo ba.snd on the prore.ss of manu¬ 
facture and relative uniformity of Indian market v.aluo rather than on 
coloui and port of shipment. Tho present heads under Item 46 of tho 
rndian Customs Tariff ropre.sent the evolution and culmination of this 
change. 

7. According to the statislirs of value attached to the accounts of 
sea-borne trade, the imports of raw silk into India show a sudden rise in 
value per lb. beginning in January, 1.9.17 and ending in February, 1938 when 
there was a sudden drop. Can you nr.rount for this? Is it due to a temporary 
change of price or to a temporary switch over to an article of better quality? 
—In 19.37 the normal upward trend in prices was given an unusual impetus 
TOiisequent on throo causes, viz. : — 

(1) America and to .somo extent the Continent were taking regular 

and in some cases increased supplies from Japan; 

(2) it appears to h.ave boon realised and expected from market condi¬ 

tions at the time tlmt there would ho a definite and appreciable 
incro.a.se in the tariff value to be fixed for 1938; and 

(3) the oxpccled influence on the price factor of the Sino-Japaneso 

War which at the time was licginiiing to be regarded as au 
undoubtedly prolonged conflict. 
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In oon8e<]uem'o importers were willing to speculate in the direction of 
obtaining and holding larger stocks (i) against subsequent rise in prices 
and anticipated high profits and (ii) to evade higher freight and shortage 
of tonnago which were bound to come later. 

The fall in 1938 referred to is attributable mainly to a violent reaction 
from the position described above. Large stocks and a dull market bore 
resulted in a considerable fall in prices which was augmented hy (i) a drop 
in imports into America leaving Japan with large “ di.stresscd " stocks, 
for which a market had to. be found somewhero and at any cost, and (ii) 
the arrival of cheap Chinese raw silk assisted by a depreciated currency 
and (iii) the sympathetic drop in price of tho indigenous (Kashmir) product. 

8. Changc.i in tarifi on .lilk, artifiiinl silk and si'l: goods sincr Ap'H, 
J9S4 .—A tabular statement* giving the required information is enclosed. 

9. IVkif/ier (hire is ntiji import dulti on seed cocoons and, i/ so, whether 
they aie classified for tariff puitioses under the some head as Cocoons .—■ 
Seed cocoons have not been imported here. They would be assessed 
at 25 per cunt, ad valorem plus 14 annas per lb. under Item IG of the 
Indian Customs Tariff as silk cocoons. 

10. Whether hand-reeled Jaieinrsr silk is as.scsscd to duty under the 
tariff valued head “ -lapanese Filatures ” and if not under ichuf other 
head. —Hand-reolod Japanese silk is not considored to be covered by the 
description Japanese filatures and so is not assessed to duty on tho tariff 
value fur "Japanese filatures’’. It is assessed ail valorem on its invoice 
value. 

11. The proportion in lehich ray silks of IHIlhi aiul 30IZ2 deniers are 
being imported in JJonibay.—'I’his point can bo answered only by nombay. 

12. Whether if is aJmini.itiatirely feasible and eonrenient to levy 
ad valorem duty on raw silk on the ba.sis of invoice values in.stcad of tariff 
value as at present. —There arc strong objections to llie assessment of duty on 
tho basis of invoice values, one of tlie principal being that the invoicc.s arw 
not to be retied upon to furnisli the correct real value. It is true that goods 
included in a tariff-valued category pay less/more than it assessed on tho 
real value when the latter is above/.below tbo tariff value, but tfi.s is 
not a considerable drawback when the range of variation is small and is 
more than counterbalanced by the advantages of the tariff value system. 


(18) Letter So. SlSj.SS, dated the 13th September, 1038, from the 
Collerior of Customs, Horn bay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

1 have the honour to refer to tho following points which were raised 
in the course of my oral evidence on the 1st instant and in respect of 
which I was reqvie.stcd to furnish further information.’ 

1. Imports of Japanese raw silk into India vi4 China. —Further investiga¬ 
tions indicate that hitherto no Japanese raw silk appears to have been 
imported from China and passed off at tho tariff value lor Cliineso yarn. 
It is true that the superior quality of Japanese filatures would offer induco- 
ment for such an attempt, but the packing of the article and the labels 
of origin on the bundle provide two effective criteria for differentiating 
between the two qualitie.s. Chinese raw silk is packed in comparatively 
larger and heavier bundles. I have seen representative bundles of tho two 
qualities and find that an attempt of the nature referred can be successful 
only if tho Japanese sender wore to copy the Chinese mode of packing, 
affix false labols, ship tho consignment first to China and arrange for its 
re-shipment from China to India. But in such case tho consumer will 
buy it only at the lower price prevailing for tho Chinese yarn (which it is 
alleged to be) and the saving in duty is, therefore, very likely to be olf.set 
by the additional freight and shipping charge and by the lower price 


Not printed. 
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offered for it. It is imlikely, therefore, that such an attempt would be 
maue us it would nut be a paying proposition. 

2. The, descriptions of raw silk falling under the tariff valued head 

“ All sorts ” in item 46, Indian Customs Tariff. —This is a residuary head 

covering al) kinds of imiiorted Chinese raw silk not enumerated in the 
heads above that head. At present, the only two qualities assessable under 
the head “All sorts" are “ Re-reelod ” ’ and “Filature" silks. 

3. The scope of the description “ Paj, all saris " in the foot-nnte J f;’ 

the Tariff valued head (c) Other sorts under item 4H, Indian Custom? 
Tariff. —This description includes Paj from all countries including China 
and Japan. 

4. The qualities of silk yarn, imported from Italy and the item in the 
Indian Customs Tariff under which they are a.sses.sable. —Silk yarns imported 
from Italy are understood to be yarns spun from waste silk. They aro 
as.sessable under item No. 47 of the Indian Customs Tariff at 26 per cent. 
ad valorem plus 14 annas per lb. 

6. Further consideration of the Kashmir Scheme outlined in the accom¬ 
paniment to the Hoard’s letter No. 859, dated the ISth August, 1938 .—I 
understood fiom the President of the Board that the proposal was to bo 
considered only with reforeuce to raw silk and was as follows. Tho 
Board would fix the “ fair soiling value " of Indian raw silk. The Customs 
Department would verify the description and quality of the raw silk 
imported and, after scrutinising the invoice, would charge duly at the 
ad valorem rate on the value stated in the invoice. It would also charge 
a specific duty which would be et|uivalcnt to the difforence between the 
fixed “ fair selling value " and the invoice price plus the ad valorem duty 
charged, so a.s to bring up tho total cum duty value of the particular 
quality of raw silk imported to the level of the “ fair selling value ”. 

I have considered the scheme carefully and am of the opinion that 
there are serious prac^tical objections to it:'— 

(a) So far as this port is concerned, the proposal is based on an 

incorrect prcn.isc vi.’. that the od valorem duty is or can 
be charged on tho invoice value or bunded cost under danse (6) 
of section 30, Sea Customs Ai-t. As a matter of fact, almost 
every quality of raw silk import«>d at present is regularly bought 
and sold in the local market in wholesale quantities and at 
wholesale rates. For every one of them, therefore, a “ real 
value " such as is contemplated in clause (a) of sectiou 30 
of the Sea Customs Act (VIII of 1878) is ascertainable. It will 
be observed that, under that section, if a wholesale cash price 
is ascertainable for any goods, such goods must bo assessed 
on tho basis of such price and can not be dealt with under 
clause (b) Of tho section, i.e., the aJ valorem duty cannot be 
assessed on “invoice value". For several years, all qualities 
of raw silk havo been asso-ssed on tariff values which are based 
on the averages of the wholesale cash prices less duty for such 
qualities. Even if the present system of asssessment of raw 
silk on tariff valuations is discarded, t|;ie law as it stands at 
present makes it obligatory that importations of raw silk should 
he assessed on the wholesale market value under clause (a) of 
section 80 of tho Sea Customs Act in view of the fact that 
wholesale cash prices for all qualities of raw silk imported 
are definitely ascertainable at this port. 

(b) Tho existing rules require that for every tariff valued article 

the importer should make a declaration in the bill of entry 
filed by him of the real value of that article, as defined in 
sectiou 30 (a) of the Sea Customs Act. i.e., the wholesale market 
value of tile article less duty. The assessing officer verifies 
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that declaration before he completes the assessment. As sales 
in the market are not necessarily based on the invoice value 
of the article, and as very often they may nut have any rela¬ 
tion to it, the declaration of market value is verified by . the 
assessing ofiicer by means of independent personal enquiries m 
the trade. Under the present system,, therefore, the question 
of his verification of the invoice value of the consignment cannot 
and does nut arise. The proposed scheme involves assessment 
of invoice value and consequently the verification of the state¬ 
ment of value in invoices would assume primary importance 
and would become necessary. There are, however, certain 
practical difficulties in this respect which are dealt with below 
as additional objections to the proposal. 

(e) The Board is already aware that the import trade of raw silk 
ia confined to a few (not more than six) large importers who 
have practically the mtinopoly of it and who have branches 
in China and Japan for buying and consigning silk on account 
of their Bombay offices. Transactions are not always nego¬ 
tiated through Banks, with the result that independent and 
satisfactory evidence is not at present available, nor is it likely 
to be available in future, for the purpose of verifying whether 
the invoice prices represent the correct competitive prices 
in the export market of the supplying country or whether 
the invoice is merely a pro formix document showing a hypo¬ 
thetical value or an adjustment of accounts us between the 
branch and the Bombay offico. According to the proposed 
scheme, the specific duty equivalent to the difference between 
the fair selling value on' the one hand and the invoice price 
plus the ad valorem duty on the other would represent the 
protection to the Indian producer against the influx of foreign 
raw silk. In view of the circumstances stated which render 
it difficult to obtain independent evidence for the verification 
of invoice values, it would be left in the final event, to the 
importer himself of foreign silk to adjust and determine that 
protection and on this principal ground the scheme fails of 
its purpose. 

(d) It is nut unlikely that importers would inflate invoice values, 

even at the risk of paying more duty on such value at the 
nd valorem rote, with the object of reducing the difference 
between the fixed fair selling price and the invoice value cum 
duty. What is lost by way of additional ad valorna duty 
may be more than made up by evading the “ differentia) duty ”. 
It will, therefore, be inexpedient to court the risk of fall in 
revenue incidental to the change of basis of assessment from 
30 (a) to 30 (b) for the sake of a propo.sal of which the object 
could bo easily defeated by manipulation by the importers. 

(e) It will probably he difficult to devise a suitable formula by which 

assessment on invoice value could be made legal, without 
amending the Sea Customs Act. All that could be done by an 
amendment of the Tariff Schedule lo to prescribe a specific 
duty, as contemplated in the Kashmir proposal, in addition 
to the ml ro/nrem rate. The value on which the latter rate 
is to be applied will have to be left to be determined by the 
Customs Collector in accordance with the provisions of Section 
30, Sea Customs Act. In effect, therefore, the specific duty 
will be the equivalent of the difforonce between the market 
value and the fair selling price. For the purpose of calculating 
the assoEsablo value, the duties will have to bo deducted from 
the gross market values. As the specific duty is not a fixed 
figure, but a varying one, dependent on the market value 
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itself, the agaessing officer will not know what to deduct. The 
scheme will, therefore, pro»-e unworkable, if it is based on 
market values, and illegal if it is based on invoice values. 

(/) As regards the observations in the Kashmir note, 1 may state 
that, though a number of other articles from Japan are 
being assessotl on invoice value without any difficulty, it ia 
dona under circumstances which are dissimilar. In the first 
place, assessment under section JO (li) is resorted to only when 
a “ real value ” under section 30 (n) is not ascertainable. In 
the second place, invoices are not always made out by a branch 
of tho importer and the number of importers i.s comparatively 
much larger. Independent evidence such as for example 
Hank draft, contract note, indents, etc., is always available 
and usually inspected lor the purpose of testing whether or 
not the invoice price represents the correct cost of delivery. 
This cannot he said to be the case in respect of the imports 
of raw silk. 

6. Letter jroiii the rresidrnt, Silk Merchants’ Assnriation, Lomhay, 
dated the HOth July, 1938, enclosed with Board's letter, dated the oOih 
Aug^ust, 1933 .—Enquiries very recently instituted go to show that the 
influx of smuggled goods into the Bombay market has now considerably 
declined. The strict moHsurcs recently adopted by Government have reduced 
the extent of tho smuggling, though it is believed that the Baluchistan 
border still offers some scope fur this illicit trade. It is estimated that the 
total quantity of smuggled goods ia the Bombay market cannot exceed 
ID per cent, of tho legitimate business done in tho trade. These enquiries 
also .show that smuggling is neither the only nor tlie main cause of tlie 
depression in the silk trade. It may be said to have affected the price 
level to some extent, but there are other causes for the depression, vis. ; — 

(a) growing reluctance to buy foreign cloth and generally reduced 

purchasing power; 

(b) over-trading, i.e., buying in excess of the demand; 

(t) credit facilities granted by the Bank having the effect of inducing 
over-trading; and 

(d) increasing popularity (on account of cheapness) and consequent 
competition of artificial silk. 

It is reported that two big firms in Bonibuy failed recently as a consequence 
of over-trading and that the Banks have now adopted a policy of re.striet- 
ing credit. Dealers have also decided to restrict buying. As a result of 
this, there are indications that tho trade is showing signs of some iniprove- 
mouts. 


57. Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statiitici, 

Calcutta. 

(1) Demi-official letter No. 503, dated the I3fh May, 1938, from N. J. 
Houghton, Esq., C.I.E., J.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to Dr. John 
Matthai, C.LE., Director Oeneral of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Calcutta. 

You are probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board have been asked 
to investigate the question of granting protection to the Sericultural 
Industry. I would feel most grateful if you could lot us know the basis 
on which yonr Department calculates the tariff values of tho variou.s articles 
included in the Tariff Schedule. Please also let me know whether any 
change has been proposed with regard to the grouping since the Board 
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reported in 1033 with special reference to paragraphs 145 to 147 of the 
Tanli Board Report ou Sericulture (1933). Under what item is staple fibre 
classified iu the uuuuul report of seU'lajme tradei' 1 should be grateful 
fur an answer us soon as possible. 


(2) Letter A’o. HG, dated the Shth May, lOSS, from the Tariff Board, to 
the iJircctor (Jeneral of Comtueninl InteUiyenn: and Statistics, 
Calcutta. 

1 am directed to request you to be good enough to supply us with a 
Table showing the Index Nitinbers of wholesale prices since tlie year 1933-34 
of rice, ragi, javari and raw silk siniihir to the 'J'nhle given on page 76 
of the Report of the Indian Tarill Board on the grant of protection to 
the Serieullural Industry which was published iu the year 1933. 


<3) If. 0. No. Siitil-C.I.E., dated 2Mh May, 19SS, from C. T. N. Menon, 
Es(]., B.A., Defniiy Ihieetor of t'ornmercial Intelliijenrc.. Calcutta, to 
A'. J. Ituiiyhton, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Will you kindly refer to your I). O. letter No. ,'i03 of the J3th May, 
103H, regarding basis of tariff valuation, tariff clussification of raw silk, 
etc..' As Dr. .Mutlhai is away at Simla 1 take tho liberty to reply to 
your letter and enclose a note on tho ditlorcut points raised in it. 1 hope 
this will meet your requirements. 


Note on the basi.s and procednre of Tat iff V-nhtniion, Cla.'sifi.raiiort of raw 
sdk Ini tariff valuation purposes and el'i.siiifiention of .duple fihre for 
statist leal purjfose.i. 

1. There ha.s been no substantial change in the basis and procedure of 
tariff valuation from that outlined in the first half of paragraph 146 of 
the Report ol the Indian Taritf Board on tho Serieoltural Industry (1933). 

2. In order to meet the erilieisms on the classification lor tariff valuation 
purpo.ses of raw silk made hy tho Taiift Board in their report of 1933, the 
entile elassitication of raw silk as it then existcil was revised according to 
the description known to the trade and on the ba.si.s of tlie process of 
maniifiieture and the relative uniformity of Indian market value of the 
diflereiit grades ol raw silk This rivi'iod elassificatiou which came into 
force ou 1st January, 1935, was us follows: — 

T. V. per lb. 

Silk, raw— 

Chine.se— 

Waste product-s, including Duppion 
all kind.s ...... 

H atid-rcelod. 

All other sorts . . . - . 


Subsequently however, it was found desirable to take out “ Duppion 
all kinds ” from thi combined sub-bead '* Waste products including Duppion 
all kinds ” as the disparity in value.-, of Duppion and oilier waste products 
is appreciable and Duppion i.' easily distinguishable from other waste 
products. A tariff value had also to be fixed for “ Japanese filatures ” 
mainly on the ground that their assessuient on the market value gave them 
an unfair advantage over Chinese silk filatures, because of the difference 
in the method of assesstueut. Those changes were given effect to on Ist 
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January, 1936, and since then and till 31st December, 1937, the elassifleatioo 
of raw silk for tariff valuation purposes has been as below; — 


Silk, raw— 

Chinese— 

Waste products . 
Duppion, all kinds 
Uand-reelod 
All other sorts 
Japanese filatures . 


Per lb. 


With effeet from Ist January, 1938, however, the sub-head " Hand-roelod ” 
was revised to ‘‘ Hand-reeled (excluding re-n^eled) ” to eliminate the 
possibility of high-priced hand re-reeled silks being assessed on the low tariff 
value fixed for hand-reeled silk; the hand ro-rceled silks are thorefuro now 
assessable under " All other sorts The existing classification is therefore 
as follows; — 

Per lb. 

Silk, raw— 

Chinese— 

'Waste products. 

Duppion, all kinds .... 

Hand-reeled (excluding re-rccIcd) 

All other sorts ..... 

Japanese filatures ..... 


.3. “ Staple fibre and yarn ” are separately recorded in the foreign soa- 
borno import trade returns of British India with odect from April, 1937. 
Prior to that date “ Staple fibre ” was included under “ Textiles—other 
textiles—raw " and “ Yarns ” and other products made therefrom under 
the relevant sub-honds under “ Textiles—artificial silk ”. 


(4) Lette.T No. 90i3, dated the 7th Jtine, V)SS, from the Dirnrtur General 
of tommerciol Intelliijence and Statistics, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Index numbeas of wuclesalb rBictu of cfutain articles at lUNGALonB. 

With reference to your letter No. 546, dated the 24th May, 19.38, on 
the above subject, I have tho honour to enclo.se a statement showing the 
index numbers of whole prices of rice, rogi, javuri and raw silk at D.mgulure 
since 1933 on a monthly basis ns reported to this Department by the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangalore. 









Index numbers of wholesale prices at IJan</alore of certain selected articles U9H price = 100)—canid. 
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(6) Litter No. 630, dated the tith June, 1338, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and UtaUttia, 
Calcutta. 

I am directed to request you to kindly send statements (with three spare 
copies) showing the quantity and value of the imports from Japan into 
Kathiawar ports of— 

(1) artificial silk piocegoods, 

(2) cotton and artificial silk mixture and piecegoods, 

(3) artificial silk yarn, and 

(4) raw silk, 

for the lust five years. 


(6) Letter No. 10i09-Q., dated the SOth June, 1938, from the Director 
General of Commerciul Intelligence ond Stutistice, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

luFoniB Of AiiimciAL Silk and baw silk into the Kathiawar ports from 
Japan during the last five years. 

With reference to your letter No. (130, dated the 2fth June, 1933, on 
the above subject 1 enclose a statement (with 3 spare copies) showing the 
imports of raw and artificial silk from Japan during the last five otficial 
years, as classified in tho trade return. 



Aoiring the mtinlUy ani valve of Artificial Silt and raya tilt imported into the Xathiawar Porte trom Jnpna durina the fiscal veart 

1933-34 to 1937-33. 


use 





(d) Ducontinned from April, 1935. 

(A) Sepustelj recorded {rom April, 1935. 
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(7) IMtcr So. GG'J, dated the. Gth July, lOoS, from the Tariff Board, to- 
the Director O'cneral oj Coininercial IntelLiyenr.e and Utatidics, 
Calcutta. 

J urn directed to ocknowledge receipt of your letter No. fOfOO-Q., dated 
the .'iOtU June, 1938, with thanks on the subject of the imports of arti^cial 
silk and raw silk into the Kathiawar port.s from Japan during the last 
five years. 1 am to re<iucst you to be good enough to supply similar hgures 
lor real silk goods and mixtures. Also please statu whether there are auy 
imports either of artificial or real silk Iroiii countries other than Japan. 


(8j Letter So. ll.ial-E., dated the lath July, 19JS, from the Director 
Ceneral of Coininercial JntelLnjence and iHatistics, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

lUPOKTS OP SlUv ANU AnTIFlCI.tL 8U.K INTO THIS KaTUIAWAB PORIS PROU 

tOaBIGN COUNTHlXS. 

With reference to your letter No. 009, dated the 6th July, 1938, on the 
above subject, 1 enclose a atatemoiiL (with three spare copies) showing the 
imports of silk and artificial silk under tho diUereiiL descriptions into the 
Kathiawar ports from loreign countries during tho ofiicial years 1933-34 
to 1937-38, as (aimpiled from the return furnished by tho State authorities. 



Statement thoteing. t\e import* oj silk and artificial tilk into tkt ^mlkiatear port* from fortign eomOrie* during (ht offlsUtlpmsr* 19S3-M to ISST^SS. 
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(а) Discontinued from April, 1835. 

(б) Separately recoriod from Ap il, 1935. 
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(9) Letter No. 729, (Med the 20th July, lO.iS, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Director neutral of Commercial latelliyeoce and StatUttm, 
Calcutta. 

T am dirocted to request that the Board may kindly be furnished as 
soon as posaible with statements of imports from and exports to Burma 
during the year 1937-38 (i.e., after Burma^s separation) ol the following 
articles; — 

(1) Kuw silk, 

(2) 8ilk 3 'urn or twisted silk, 

(3) Noils, 

(4) Spun silk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(6) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Pure silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and coloured staple fibre. 


(10) Letter No. 771, dated the 2Hth July, 1938, from the Tariff Board, to the 
Director General of Commercial liUelUyence and Slutixtics, Calcutta. 

I am directed to say that in cofl.ne<'tion with their present enquiry 
into the question of continuance of protection to tlio Sericulturnl Industry 
in India the rtoard would lie glad to bo furnished with the following informal 
tion as early as possible: — 

(1) The present market prices in London of Japanese, Italian and 

Indian raw silks together with the monthly average prices of 
these silks during the last 3 years. 

(2) Imports of those silks into the United Kingdom during the last 

3 years and the quantities retained for home consumption. 


(11) letter No. 1195li-Q., dated the SOih July, 1938, from the Director 
General of Commercial Intelliyenee and Statistics, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Imi’orts and exports of Silk, ktc.. fkom and to Burma. 

With reforence to your letter No. 720, dated the 2Pth July, 1038, on the 
above subject, I liave the honour to enclose two statements showing the 
informution as tar as available in this Department. 


STATEMENT I. 


Imports from Burma into British India during the year 1937-38. 


Articles. 


Lbs. 

Its. 

Silk, raw and cocoons— 




(iii) Hand-reele<l 

■ 



(i) Cocoons 

* s • • 

600 

4,000 

(ii) Waste products including duppion . 

1,1!>2 

2,600 

(iv) Other sorts . 

• « • 

01,746 

2,66,297 

Total of silk, raw 

and ccxxK>xu 

93,r>37 

2,72,897 
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STATEMENT I—contd. 


Imports from Burma, into British India during the year iW7iSS~oontd, 


Articles. 

2. Silk yarn— 

(i) Made from silk waste . 

1 A 

Lbs. 

••• 

(ii) Made Irura nulls 

• A 

... 

... 

(iii) Others .... 

• 

12,941 

46,906 

Total of silk yarn 

12,941 

46,906 

S. Artificial silk yarn . . s 

• 

lUO 

162 

4. Silk piocegoods— 

(a) Ponjee . . . . , 

Yds. 

6,672 

669 

2,627 

(b) Fuji, Boseki and Carded 
(spun silk) 

... 

• »» 

976 

(r) Crepes and Gcorgette^s . 

7.35 

60 

(d) Satins and Tafettos 



... 

(«) Others » . 

8,313 

1,817 

6,641 

Total of bilk piecegoods 

il 

2,546 

9,143 

5. Piecegoods made entirely of arti¬ 
ficial silk .... 

77,607 

... 

28,661 

Dor., pairs. 

6. Hosiery—Socks and Stockings 

made chiefly of artificial silk 831 

1,525 

2,735 

7. Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with other materials— 

(i) Containing 50 por cent, or 
more cotton 

Yds. 

2,695 


2,416 

(ii) Containing no cotton or 
less than 50 per coot, 
cotton .... 

4,267 


9,868 

Total of goods of artificial 
silk mixed with other 
materials .... 

6,962 

... 

11,784 

8. Staple fibre— 

Yarn— 

(i) Made of staple fibre only . 



• •• 

(ii) Made of staple fibre mixed 
with other textile fibres . 

... 

... 

• •• 

Total of staple fibre and 
yarn .... 


... 
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STATEMENT II. 

Staitme7tt showing the exports of silk, raw and manvfactures hy sea from 
British Indm to Hanna dnrintj the year 10J7-SS. 

Silk. 



Quantity. 

Value. 



U.S. 

Silk raw—lbs. .... 

7,900 

21,160 

Silk piecegoods— Yds. 

33,714 

34,78-1 

Goods of silk mixed with other 
materials- -Yds. 

9,133 

6,548 

Other sorts—lbs. 

2,822 

9,320 


(12) Letter 'So. 12671, dated the 11th August, IDdh, from the Director 
(leneral of Commercial Intelliijence and Statistics, to the. Secretary, 
Tariff hoard, Bangalore. 

Statistics oi- Haw Silk. 

With rcfproiico to yotir letter No. 771, tl.Tt.ed the 28th .Tiil.v, lO.Tfi, on the 
above subject 1 have tho honour to encl<iHe statements showing (a) British 
wholesale prices of Japanese and Jt.alian silks, raw; (b) tho quantity and 
value of raw silk imported into the United Kinirdom from Japan (including 
Formosa), Italy and British India during 1935, 193G and 1937 with dotails 
of retained imports so far as statistics are available at present. T may add 
that imports of Indian raw silk into the United Kingdom are insignificant 
and as such no quotation of its prices are published in the Journals received 
in this Department. 


STATEMENT 1. 

British Wholesale Vriccs of Sdk, raw. 


(Compiled from the “Economist”, London.) 








Silk, Italian 

r 




Silk, Japan. 


raw from 
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SJ’ATKMENT l—cordd. 

British Wlioles.ilr Vrices of Silh, iiiic —contil. 


(Cuinpiloil troiu tlii^ “ Economist ", Imndoii)— rniiltl. 










Silk, Italian, 




Silk, Japan. 



raw from 











Milan. 






P 

or 

lb. 



Per 

lb. 
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d. 

s. 

ii. 


s. 

d. 
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(a) Details not yst available. 
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58. Forest Research Institute, Debra Don. 

(1) Jitmi-ufficial Utter No. 504, dateod the ISIh May, lOSS, from N. J. 
Ituuykton, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to L. Mason, 
Esq., C.J.E., U.B.K., M.C., I.E.S., tresidenl. Forest llesearUi Institute 
and L'olleye, Dchra Dun. 

You are probably awaro that tho Indian Tariff Board has boon asked to 
investigate tho question of granting protection to the Sericultural Industry. 
Tile Board understauds that your Institute is doing some research work 
witli regard to artificial silk yarn and staple fibre. The Board would be 
glad to have a detailed note on the subject. Could you kindly make it 
convenient to send us this information ns early as possible 


(2) D.-O. No. ii712137-7-dl, dated the lith .Tune, 193/t, from T.. Mason, 
Esq., (I.I.K., O.li.E., M.f'., I.F..S., President, Forest Research Institute, 
Dell in Dun, to .Y. J. Uoayhton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.tt.S., Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

Would you pleaso refer to your D.-O. letter No. 504, dated tho l.lth 
May, li);i8. 1 am sorry for the delay in replying which is due to my 
having been awa> on tour in South Jiidia. 1 attach for your information 
a vory brief note on tho work done at the Forest Uesearch Institute on 
bamboos as a possible source of collulosc for artificial silk. J trust that 
this will give you the information you require. 

I would explain that tho Forest Department is very much interested 
in the possibilities of tlie production of cellulose from bamboos and grasses 
and it is the opinion of tlip Paper Pulp Expert at this Institute that 
bamboo colluloso may prove the best and cheajiest for the purpose in view. 
Tho Indian Central Cotton Committeo and the Bombay Government have 
recently set apart funds for investigating the pu.ssibilitie8 of utilising cotton 
wastes and linters for tho production of artificial silk. It is, in my 
opinion, a matter for the .serious oousideraliun of Government as to whether 
funds should not similarly bo made available for the investigation into 
the preparation of cellulose from bamboos and grass. Jf, as we believe, 
cellulose.s can bo prepared from bamboos and grass more cheaply than 
from cotton wastes and linters, it should lie more economical to uso such 
for the manufacture of staple fibres aud viscose silks, which can he 
used in admixture with acotutc silk from cotton for the production of a 
variety of artificial silks. The manufacture of visco.se silk and staple fibre 
in India is of such importance that it seems to me that every effort should 
bo made to co-ordinate and control any research work done thereon. 
Hence it appears most desirable that investigations at Forest Research 
Institute should he carried out along with and in the closest touch with 
those on cotton wastes and linters. 


Short Note on work done at the. Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
on tainhoo as a jiossihle source oj ceUiilose for artifi. iat snk. 

Some experiments were undertaken at the Forest Roaearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun, about three years back to purify bamboo pulp so as to 
obtain cellulose which could be used for the production of artificial silk. 
The chemical composition of tho various samples of purified bamboo cellulose, 
prepared in tho laboratory, was as follow.s; — 

Alpha cellulose—92 to 90 per cent. 

Copper number—About 1. 

Ash content—0'12 to 0-30 per cent. 

Cuprammonium viscosity—7 to 9 Centi-poises. 
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At tlial time, it was the intention to ol)tain n siimll hiboratoiy pilot 
plant tor the produLtiou of ailitieial silk yarns and staple liijres, in older 
to find out if tlie various saiuples of celluloses iiropnred in the laboratory 
wore suitable for the purpose and if not, in what directions they needed 
furtlior purification and iuiproveinont. before anything furtlier was done, 
however, information was received that the possihilities generally of the 
artifieiul silk or staple fibre industry in India were being investigated by 
the Industrial Jfesearch bureau, and it was decided to diseoutinue work 
on ariifieial silk and staple fibres at tlie Forest iieseareh Institute until 
the report of the Industrial Ueseaieh bureau, ivus issued. The purehn.so 
of the jnlot plant wa.s, thoreforo, deferred until the investigations of tho 
Jndnstnal be.seareh bureau were completed, and all experiments on the 
purification of bamboo pulp were, for the time being, lield in abeyance. 
'J lio Industrial Ueseureh bureau bavo just roeently .scut us tboir interim 
lepoils 00 tile investigalioiis (allied out by them and the ipicstion as to 
whotlicr bamboo eellulo.se should he further investigated tor tlie purpo.se 
ill view Ls now open for further eoiisideiation. 

Kxcept lor tho few experiments mentioned iibovo on tlie imrifieiitioii 
of bamboo pulp, no other work has boeii done at the Forest Ue.seareli 
Institute with regard to the production of artificial silk or staple fibre. 


(3) llcwl-ufficUil letter So. O'i', ilated the ..’ith June, I'.IJit, from A'. J. 
Rouyhtoii, Kxq., C.ti.l. C.I.E., I.C.S., Set letin u, Titriff liouni, to J,. 
Mntoii, Fat;., i'.l.E., U.II.E., M.t ., l.F •ti., 1 ' resident, Fore.'if HeseureU 
Imtiiate, Vehra Pun. 

Many thanks for your D. O No. 27;i2/37-7-31, dated tho I4th June, 
11)38. Tho board will be glad to have copies of the interim reports of the 
ludnstrial Rcse.ari h bureau in connection willi the experiments carried 
out by them tor the production of artificial silk or staple fibre. 


(4) If. 0. A'o. iiooiIihitnl the i7th Jiilji, lOiS, from L. Mirtoii, F.st;., 
t'.l.E., O.li.k., M.C., I.E.E., I're.'iident, Eorest Rinenreh In.ditute, 
UeliKi IJun, to A'. .7. lliiuyhton, Eaq.. ('..S'./., t'.l.E., I.C.S., Seiieturi/, 
Tiiriff Board. 

As desired in your D. 0. letter No. 627, dated the 24th .Tune, 1!).38, I 
send herewith a copy of Ihe interim reports of the Tiidustrinl Research 
Bureau in eonneetinn with the experiments carried out by them for the 
production of artificial silk or staiilc fibre. 


Interim note on the. pos.iihilifii of economir prodiu tion of artifirinl nill; in 

India. 

Tn a note on this subjert for the Indian Central Colton Committee 
drafted in Juno, 1936, by Sir brvc'e Burt the jinsition at tlnit time was 
briefly described, and the neoossity for a comprehensive economic and 
technical survey was indicated. 

At that time it appeared th.yt ordinary rnyon and also staple fibre might 
be produced economically in India by tho visco.sc process from cotton linteis, 
cotton waste and cheap cotton, e.speei.nlly the former, as there is a largo 
potential supply of linters from saw-ginned Punjah-Ameriean cottoo, wliieh 
would possihly be obtainable at l.J to 15 annas per lb. 
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It was therefore arranged that the Industrial Ilesearch Bureau should 
undertako the survey and eonuiiuuicate with firms of aiLiheial silk inaoiiinery 
makers in England, in Kurope, and in America, and should also obtain 
the co-operation of the various Indian Trade Commissioners in connection 
with these enquiries. The services of Dr. Thoria were also loaned to the 
Bureau from November, 1936 to assist in these investigations. 

As a result of the investigations made and enquiries issued, a largo 
amount of detailed information has been collected on the trend of produc¬ 
tion by the viscose and acetate processes, costs of raw materials, costs of 
factory plant and equipment, and technical details of the processes of 
protluction. Contacts have been established with linns of rayon producing 
machinery makers in France, America, and Germany, and with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in Germany, Italy and Japan. The American Trade 
Commissioner, Calcutta, and Messrs. Duncan Stratton iS: Co., Bombay, have 
also given valuable assistance and inforinatiun in connection with this 
work. A brief description of certain of the information collected and 
which is of special interest is given below. 

Cam fill of ci.K'o.ie onil iiicfiife rmjon fniiliietion .—Visrose artificial 
silk is entirely different from acetate artiludal silk as regards physical and 
chemical charactoristiis, the plant required for production, the properties 
of the finished material in respect to strength and ductility, and dyeing 
facility. 

Viscose silk is cssentinlly regenerated eellulose, and is produced from 
high-grade (hentical wood-pulp containing approxinuitcly 87 per cent, of 
cellulose (with a pirrportron of cotton cellulose), and various rhcmicals of 
which tire chief are caustic .soda, carbon-disulphide, and suljihuric acid. 
Certain blcadiing and water softening chemicals and materials are also 
required, as well as a (dean pure water supjily at tlic rate of 70 gallons 
per pound of rayon produced. The production of line denier filaments 
down to 1'5 denier (i.e., approximately to'high-quality cotton fibre diameter) 
by the visitosc process irrosenls no (lifficulty and the iirannfiicture also of 
staple fibre of sudi small denier is now general practice. The viscose 
silk also takes (lyes used in the case of cotton. The use of viscose silk 
in conjunction with cotton, therefore, pre.sents no serious difficullies in 
textile manufacture. 

Acetate silk is, however, es.sentially a chemical compound of cellulose. 
It requires higher grade cellulose raw material for its production than is 
suitalile for viscose silk, and chemical cotton, which has a comparatively 
high cellulose content, normally approximating 98 per cent., is used almost 
entirely. The other principal materials used in its production are acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride, and acetone and a <dcan pure water supply at the 
rate of 1,000 gallons per pound of rayon produced. The considerable 
quantities of water required for this proces.s .should be specially noted, 
as this will clearly have considerable influence as regards selection of 
a factory site. The filament has slightly lower strength but liigher ductility 
than the corresponding filament of viscose silk, and it will not take the 
usual cotton dyes, certain dyeing difliculties therefore arise in connection 
with its use in conjunction with cotton. Acetate silk also gives rise to the 
generation of static electricity in the process of weaving, and special 
precautions are re(|uirp(l. Moreover, so far as can at present be ascertained, 
filaments of the finest denier, r.f)., 1’.5 denier, are not at present producible 
economically by the acetate process. 

CelliihiHe .—Up to the present time only two sources of cellulose for 
artificial silk production have been utilized to any considerable e.Ntent in 
the industrial countries eoncerned with this industry, naimd.v the spruee 
tree and cotton, either in the form of waste or lint(>is. In America for 
example, about 70 per cent, of the raw material used hy the rayon producers 
is wood-pulp and the remaining 30 jier cent, is cotton waste and linters. 
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For the viscose process wood-pulp is used, but for tbo productiou of tho 
finer donier filaments either cotton or mixtures of cotton and wood-pulp 
have boon found necessary. 

Tn the case of the ai-olate process, however, for which material with a 
very ihinh cellulose content is essential, cotton is used cutlruly, though 
experiments are being made with highly purified wood-pulp. 

From time to time other materials have been proposed as for example, 
bagasse, esparto grass, hunihoo, etc., but owing to the low cost and ample 
available supplies of tcady-prcpaio<l wood-pulp and chemical cotton, none 
of these alternative materials has .succeeded in establishing itself as it regular 
and tried source of supply for this industry. 

In the event of this industry being establiidied in India it may bo 
a-ssumed that, at any rate to begin with, cotton waste and linters (.tnd 
possibly also very short stiiide grades of cotton if of low enough price) 
will form tho main sources of supply of cellnlose. A brief description of 
tho process by which the raw material, either in tho form of cotton or 
linters, is prepared in the condition required by the rayon factory is 
therefore given. 

Fre.piiratioii of rlunniral cotton .—The raw cotton or linters must ho 
clean and free from foroign materials and field trash and in good condition. 
Thus caro must be taken that the linters have been produced from properly 
stored seed, as otherwise tho cellulose content may have boon damaged. 
Laboratory check is therefore necessary and samples of the raw material 
require to bo purified, bleached, and prepared as chemical cotton for 
analysis and for tests to indicate its .suitability, before arrcplance. 

If the supply is satisfactory the hales are opened and pas.sed through 
shredding and cleaning plant for tho removal of dust am] fnreigu material. 
It is then well wetted with hot caustic sod.a solution or hot bisulphite- 
sulphurous acid solution, and in that stats' well picked nimrt so ns to 
ensure intimate contact with the solution. The material is then plareil in 
digoaters and “ cooked ” in the same solution under presstire, the strength 
of the Kohition. the pressure, and time of cooking being all closely I'ontrollcd 
so us tx) arrange that, when lomplcted, a .staiul.ird euprammonium solution 
of the cotton shall have a viscosity within a fixed range. 

The eotton is then thorouhly washed in pure water and afterwards 
bleached, these operations living repeated several times nniler controlled 
time and temperature conditions and with stamliird' hlemitiing solution 
strongtiis, every precaution being taken to ensure that the eellulosp eonti'nt 
remains undamaged and uudeteriorated. Stainless steel is used to a eonsider- 
nhle extent in the washing and hlenehing pliint owing to its resistance to 
ehlnrine compounds, so ns to avoid containiniition from iron or coiijh'I' 
and ensure a clean white cellulose. 

A eomidete analysis is made at this stage, and if satisfactory the cotton 
is then passed to the drying department, if it is intended to he su|i|iricil 
tn the rayon faetxjry in loose form in bales (iiept.ate process), or to the 
eotton sheeting department if it is to be supplied in .sheet form as required 
for the viscose process. 

The laboratory control nspiires to be snob that a complete .analysis of 
the dried eliemictil cotton in loose form from each b.atch or “ i-onk ” can 
be supplied to the rayon factory concerned. 

For supply in sheet form the eotton, after the washing and bleaching, 
is passerl through a hlendiiig process in which the material from a numtier 
of batelies is mixed together .so as to give a standard product. The 
averaged material then pa.s.ses ibrougb heaters .and a refining machine to 
n pnpcr-inaking machine. The teinperntnre of the rolls must be such as 
to en.stire that the cellulose is not damaged, and means are provided for 
tJie inntrnl of the moisture content of the finished sheet, this being very 
important. The sheet is then cut to the sixe required by tho rayon factory 
coneornod and the sheets finally hales. 
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In America the cbenical cotton 
product and all aupplios are made 

Alpha cellulose 
Viscosity (cupramrnonia) 

Soda solubility 

Ash. 

Kther extract 
Sulphuric acid insoluble 
Iron (Fc) .... 
Copper No. (Marqueral) 
Thickness of shuet 


produciug industry has standardised the 
to the lollowing specification; — 

. 98-00 minimum. 

. 12-15 seconds. 

. 3-6 per cent, maximum. 

. O'l per cent, maximum. 

. 0-15 per cent, maximum. 

. 02 per cent, maximum. 

. 0-0035 per cent, maximum. 

. 0"2.5 mn.ximum. 

. 0-30 inch to 0-40 inch. 


It will he evident from the above de.scription that the production of 
tht cotton in the form and condition necessary for the rayon industry is 
an elaborate and somewhat costly procedure. A plant to produce say li 
tons of chemical cotton per day, namely of suitable size to simply a rayon 
factory produciug 1 ton of rayon per day, would not be sufficiently large 
to be economical. 


Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., Tlonibay, who have carefully investi¬ 
gated tliis matter, estimate that the economical cost of production of 
chemical cotton, excluding the cost of the raw cotton or liuters, would 
bo 1 anna 3 pics per lb. of cellulose. Allowing 1 anna per lb. as the 
price payable for the raw cotton or linters, delivered at the pulp factory, 
the price of the chemical cotton at the rayon factory <-ould therefore not 
be less than 2J annas. The question however, requires further investigation. 

The Visro.^e. Proeesf. 

Tyeiaila n) rnir maferiids .—As has been already mentioned above, the 
raw materials ro<|iiired for the production of rayon by the viscose process 
include cellulose, caustic .soda, curUm bisuliihidc, sulphuric acid, and also 
various chemicuUi and materials in comparatively small quantities for 
desulphuring, bleaching, water purification and filtration. 

The price.s of the main items above, in India, are as follo-ws:—■ 

Per lb. 


Cotton cellulose . 
Caustic soda 
Carbon bisulphide 
Sulphuric acid 


As. 

2-5 


13 

2-0 (estimated). 

0'6 (1. S. D. contract). 


The price of the chemicals is, in each case, higher than the price in 
America or England and prc.suinably also in Japan. Caustic .soda require 
to be imported as it is not made in India, though it is possible that it 
will be shortly. Sulphur requires to be imported for the manufacture of 
carbon bisulphide and sulphuric acid as none is available in India, in this 
connection it is of interest to note that Japan has considerable deposits of 
this material and is an exporter of it to India. 

It may also be mentioned that carbon hisulphido is a highly volatile 
and inflammable liquid which boils at 46° C. It is not at present manu¬ 
factured or used in India, moreover the danger of its transport in India 
would bo so considerable as to render its cost prohibitive, unless it^ is 
produced actually at the rayon factory, where suitable precautions during 
manufacture and use would ri-quirc to bo taken by means of refrigeration 
end strict temperature control. 
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Details of factuijj prur.esses .—Viscoiie rayon manufacture starts with a 
cellulose of 88 to 98 per cent.—cellulose content, (depending upon the fineness 
of filament denier to be produced) and this is transformed chemically into 
pure regenerated cellulose by removal of all impurities and change of 
ehmnical and physical form. 

The raw material, in sheet form, is first brought to standard moisture 
content in a suitabily equipped drying room, and then placed in a soaking 
tank equipped with a horizontal hydraulic press, \vher6 it is acted upon 
by dilute caustic soda solution of approximately 18 per cent, strength and 
turned into .sodium celluloso. The tunctiou of the hydraulic press is to 
compress the transformed material, which is still in sheet form, and 
thereby remove the greater part of the solution remaining in the material. 
The dirty caustic liquor from the soaking press is drained off to diulysers, 
whore approximately 90 per cent, of the remaining caustic soda, or ‘22-5 per 
cent, of the original amount, can be recovered by a comparatively simple 
osmotic process. 

The cellulo.so pulp is next shredded into small particles or “ crumbs ” ia 
water-jacketed shredders provided with revolving blades, the temperature 
of the contents being maintained at 18°-20° C. by means of the water 
jacket during this operation, which takes about 2 hours. 

The crumbs are then discharged into steel cans provided with lids, and 
the cans are transported to a temperature-controlled insulated ageing room, 
where they remain for from 2 to 3 days at temperature of 25° C. 

In tho fifth operation, the crumbs are converted into cellulose-xanthate 
hy treating them with carbon-bisulphide for 2-3 hours under exact tempera¬ 
ture control, in a form of water-jacketed rotating churn called a xanthating 
drum arranged to be completely air-tight; a batch of 750 lbs. of crumbs 
requires about 70-80 lbs. of carbon bisulphide, which is introduced through 
one of the trunnions oti which the chum rotates. During this operation 
the batch gradually changes colour and a window is provided on the side 
of the churn so that this may be kept under observation, as the colour at 
any moment is an indication of the stage which the reaction has ronched. 
On account of the dangerous characteristics of carbon-hisulii4iide, special 
cold storage and handling facilities riKpiire to be provided for this substance. 

Tho length of time and tempernturo of the crumb ageing operation and 
of the xanthating operation are very important, and one the time, 
temperatnve schedules for the factory have been determined no variation 
from these is permitted. The neces.sity of accurate temperature control 
throughout the factory is therefore evident. 

Tho next operation is the making of vi.scose by dissolving the cellulose 
xanthate in dilute caustic soda solution of fixed strength in definite propor¬ 
tions. This operation is also carried out in an enclosed water-jacketed mixer 
provided with rotating stirring and shredding blades, and takes from 4 to 
6 hours with tho temperature maintained at 15° C. The xanthate gradually 
dissolves and the product is viscose, containing t4ie original cellulose in 
a form which rayon can he spun. A small quantity of sodium sulphite 
is usually added to the viscose at this stage to prevent generation of excess 
hydrogen sulphide gas during the spinning operation. 

As the viscose is liable to contain undissolvcd particles of cellulose and 
foreign matter which would block tho fine orifices of the spinning jets, tho 
next operation is filtration of the viscose, which is then led away to blending 
tanks for blending and subsequently to ripening tanks for ageing prior 
to use. Tho ripening tanks are installed in thermal insulated rooms and 
tho viscose msintained at a fixed temperature until tests indicate that it is 
ready for spinning. During ripening and just before the visco.se is ready, 
further filtration and then the do-aorntinn of the viscose to remove all 
air-hnhblcs prior to spinnnig is carried out. 

Continuous yarn spinntnrj. —Dp to this point the same plant is required, 
whether the viscose is intended for the production of continuous filament 
rayon or of staple fibre, as the latter is, in fact, continuous filament cut 
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into short pieces of wliatcver fibre lonKtih is needed. The spinning machine 
details and subsequent operating for the production of continuous thread 
differ, however, from those for the production of stajile fibre, though the 
principle of production of the hlainent is the same in botli cases. 

In principle tho spinnirrg of a filament consists in the pumping of the 
ripened visco.se through a fine orifice immersed in a hardening solution 
containing 8-10 per cent, sulphuric acid, 14-21 per cent, sodium sidjihate, 
about 1 per cent, zinc sulphate, and 5-10 per cent, glucose, tbo solution 
being maintained at constant tempernturo and strength. The thread of 
viscose emerging from the orifice is solidified by the .solution and turned into 
a line filament which is tlien capable of being handled and drawn out of 
the solution fur the subsequent o[>erations. 

In practice the spinning machine consists of n long frame whirh carrioa 
a lead-lined trough for the hardening solution which is maintained at 
constant temperature and strength and under constant circulation. 
Immersed in the solution and projecting upwards aro mounted about 100 
spinnerottes or nozzles, each of which is provided with a largo number of 
small orifices, and each nozzle being fed by a small pump designed to deliver 
tho viscose with great accuracy as regards steadiness of prossuro and 
quantity of viscose per minute. The number of orifices in each nozzle is 
the same as the number of individual filaments reijuircd in tho ultimate 
yarn, and may therefore vary from 14 to 200 in tho case of continuous 
filament yarn. The yarn comprising all the filaments from one nozzle is 
brought up out of tho solution trough and carried round guide wheels and 
through a guide funnel into the pot of a small high-speed vertical spindle 
centrifuge, which not only coils <iown the yam into a neat eake but also 
provides the “ draw ” necessary to draw off the viscose threads from tho 
orifices and the solidified filaments from the solution trough, and further, 
gives the necessary twist to form the yarn, of the order of If turns per 
inch of yarn. 

The pump, spinnerette, and <entrifuge therefore form one spinnning 
unit. 

When the centrifuge pot is fully charged, which takes about 2 hours, 
it is .stopped and tho cake of yarn removed, the cake at this stage contain¬ 
ing a large proportion of spinning bath liquor. 

The subsequent operations comprise reeling into skeins generally direct 
from the cake, and then desulphurizing (in * alkali suhihate solution), 
washing, drying, bleaohing, and fin.ally drying and packing. 

Spinning for staple fibre prnifurtion .—Staplie fibre produced from yarn 
spun b.v machines spinning ordinary denier yarns would he prohibitive in 
price. For tho production of yarn for staple fibre special spinning machine* 
ha vc therefore heen developed, tho chief feature of which is that tho 
spinnerottes or nozzles each contain 1,000 or more orifices, so that the 
yarn contains correspondingly large number of filaments. Thus for 
i-5 denier filaments, nozzle with 1,0W holes will spin 1,500 denier yarn. 

Tlie yarn from each nozzle are brought together to form a tow com¬ 
parable with a small rope in .size, which, from a 100 nozzle machine (each 
norzlo containing 1,000 holes and spinning V5 denier filaments), would 
contain 100,000 filaments and bo 160,000 denier in size. 

Wet arui ilrsi systems .—There are two systems in use for processing this 
two, the so-called wet and dry systems. In tho wet system the two from 
the spinning machine is run direct to the cutting machine, which can ho 
set to cut any desired length of fibre. The fibres arc then desiilphided, 
washed, bleached, finiehed, dried, opened, and conditioned. 

In the dry syistcm, the tow is run continuously from the spinning 
machine through tho de-sulphiding, washing, bleaching, finishing, and drying 
operations before being cut to length in a cutting machine. 

• e.e. Sodium sulphido. 

78 
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In both systems the fibres are finally bales like cotton, and it will 
be clear from the above description that the spinning for staple fibre is 
carried out on a much larger scale than is usual in the production of 
continuous yarn of small denier. 

Denier .—Staple iibre can be produced of any required filament siaie and 
staple length, but 1-5, 3, and u o denier filament sizes have become usual 
standard .sizes. The 1'5 denier size corro-sponds to the finer cotton fibre, 
while tho 3 denier .size corresponds with the courser cottons and the 
5-6 denier to wool and worsted. 

Impnrte, Factory Estimates, and Costs of Production. 

Price of imported yarn .—India is a large iiuporter of artificial silk both 
of yarn and finished fabric. In 1935-30, 15 million pounds of yarn and 
75 million .square yards of fabrics were imported. The average price of 
the yarn was 9 annas per Ih. c.i.f. and two-tiiirds of the total imports was 
bought from Japan at an average price of 95 annas per lb. c.i.f. 

The present price of 150 denier “ A ” quality Japanese yarn, landed 
at Bombay, is 13 annas per Ih. In this connection it should be noted that 
the imported rayon yarn is almost exclusively 150 denier and above, and 
of 4-6 filament denier, there being very little demand for finer denier 
yarns. 

The present Bombay price.s of T5 (denier) and 3 denier staple fibre aro 
8 annas 10 pies and 11 annas per lb. respectively. 

The denier of a yarn has a considorablc bearing on its market price ns is 
shown by the following United States of America prices for 40 filament 
yarns:— 


Year. 

Month. 



100 denier. 

jmee m ijents, 
150 denier. 

1934 

'April 

* 

»' 

86 

65 

1936 

April 

• 


74 

65 

1936 

June 


. 

79 

60 

1937 

April 

• 


82 

63 


The ratio of the average price of the 100 denier yarn to that of tho 
160 denier yarn from the above figures is 80 to 61, and may be taken ns 
roughly tho ratio of tho costa of production of the two yarns. This matter 
will be referred to again below. 

Comparative cost of raw in.atcrials (Viscoso process).—Tho present prices 
of the principal materials in India which are generally used for tho 
production of visco.se rayon, and also the prices of the same materials in 
England and America, aro as follows; — 


' Material. 

England. 

America. India. 


As. p. 

As. p. As. p 

Chemical wood-pulp 

. . 1 5 

14 1 10 

(including 

duty) 

Caustic soda 

. . 1 2 

12 13 


(99%) 

(76%) (99%) 

Carbon bisulphide 

2 11 

2 3 2 0 

(estimated) 

Sulphuric acid 

0 5 

0 3-6 0 6 

(I. S. D. contract) 


Enquiries have been made for the prices of these materials in Japan, 
but tho information has not yet been received. In the estimatimg below 
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it will be assumed that chemi<-'al cotton from linters will be obtainable ia 
India at not lest, than 1 uiina lU pies, i.e., 1-84 auuas, per pound. 

Fuctori/ esthnates .—As a result of the enquiries issued, two comparable 
estimates have so far been rocoived, in each caso for the iaetory plant foi 
the production of a ton of rayon per day by tho viscose process. Theae 
havo been received from— 

(i) Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoic, Courbevoie, France. 

(ii) The Chemical Construction Corporation, New York, United State* 

of America. 

Tnc estimates aro on the basis of prices f.o.b. port of shipment, and 

adjustiiieut of tho prices ttiven for the plant and machinery has been made 

to provide for the cost of insurance, freight, customs, and transport chargee. 

After making these adjustments, the estimated costs of a factory for the 
production of 1 ton of rayon per day of ii hours, including buildings and 

erection, but excluding land, is shown to be; — 

(i) Rs. 12,25,000. 

(ii) Rs. 16,70,000. 

The scheme and estimate of Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoie ara 
fully detailed and carefully prepared, and no reason is seen to reject it. 
It is therefore taken as tho h.a.sis for subsequent estim.atiug. 

Assuming the cost of land for the factory site (o be Rs. 1,7.5,000 then 
tho total cost of plant, buildings, and land will be Rs. 14 lakhs. 

Cost oj pradiiition per lb. of rayon yarn .—The estimate provided by 
Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoie also detailed the management and 
labour staff which would be required to run their plant. This information 
has been modified to suit Indi.an conditions and tho following production 


costs based thereon : — 

Rs. 

Management— 

1 Manager at Rs. 1,2.50 per month . . . 1,250 

I Chief Engineer at Rs. 750 per month . . 750 

1 Chief Chemist at Rs. 7.50 per month . . . 750 

6 Chemists at Rs. 175 jier month .... 1,050 

1 Cashier at Rs. .500 per month .... 300 

1 Senior Clerk at R.s. 100 per month . . . 100 

4 Clerks at Rs. 55 per month .... 220 

Duftri, sweeper, etc., at Rs. 60 per month . . 60 


Total . 4,470 


2,240 tons of rayon per day = 2,210x30 Ihs. per nionth=67,200 Iba. per 

month. 


management cost= 


4,470x10 


annas per lb. = 1-06 annas per lb'. 


67,200 

Tjabour staff .—Allow for nine foremen (3 per shift), 60 nion and 30 
Women, i.e., approximately 50 per cent, incrca.se on firms’ estimated staff 
requirements: — 


9 foremen at Rs. 80 per month' 
60 men at Rs. 45 per month . 
SO women at Rs. 25 per month 


ToIaI 


Rs. 

720 

2,700 

7150 

4 170 


T.S A 
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. , , 4,170 X16 ,, , „ 

Labour costi=- - , ■ annas per Ib.nsay I'O anna 

Oi jaUU 

lluw materials— 

Cellulose (euttoii 1-21 lbs. at 1'84 annas per lb. . 
Caustic: suciu 1'27 Ihs. at 1-3 anuus per lb. 

Carbon bisulpliido 038 Iba. at 2 0 annas per lb. 
Sulphuric acid 1'62 lbs. at 0-6 annas per lb. . 


per lb. 

As. 

2'23 
1-65 
0-76 
097 


Total . 6-61 

Add 10 per cent, for miscellaneous chemicals . . O M 

Water softening and filtering materials, etc. . . 6-17 

Caustic soda is recoverable to the extent of 22-5 per 

cent., i.e., the corresponding values being O’37 anna 0 .'17 


6’8 say. 


Notk.—I t will bo seen that this figure depends upon the cost of lintera 
and their preparation us cellulose, which cannot be stated definitely at 
present. 


Stfam for prnressing .—Say 40 lbs. per lb. of rayon 
at 1 anna per 100 lbs. 

Electric Pooler. Say 3 K. W. H. per lb. of rayon 
at 0’35 annas/unit. 

Water t^iippJu .—.Approximately 150,000 gallons of 
trc.ated filtered water per ton of rayon will bo 
required. Cost per lb. of rayon will bo 

Bi/.u'nr.c.s Erpe.nfts — 

.’. Insurances, packing, cartage, etc. , 

Net factory cost per lb. of rayon , 


At. 

0-4 


105' 


0-20 

0-20 

9-7 


Depreeintinn of riant and Euildinps .—Tlie value of the plant as installed 
is Ps. 10 lakhs, and that of the buildings is Rs. 2i lakhs. TF the deprecia¬ 
tion on the plant is taken at 10 per cent, and that on the buildings at 
2J per cent., this amounts to a total of Rs. 1,0,5,575 per annum. 

On a rayon output of say 360 tons per annum, this amounts to an 
on-<ost per lb. of rayon of:—21 annas. Therefore, without provision for 
interest on capital, the prico obtainable for the factory output would requiis 
to I'c | t S .still’ll ’ll r I'l. 

Tb(> above estimate of costs compares closely with that given hy Messr*. 
Atliers Mecaniques do Courhevoie, who estimated the factory ' ost per kilo, 
of rayon, i.e,, excluding any on-cost for depreciation, at 9’74 francs, which 
is equivalent to 9-92 annas per pound. 


Faetom affecting production costs. 

"Denier .—^Thc Japanese yarn at 1.3 annas per lb. is of 150 denier, whereas 
the estimate of Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniqnes de Courhevoie provided for the 
production of 100 denier yam. Now it has been shown on page 7 above 
that the ratio of prices of 100 denier and 150 denier yarns in the Tlnited 
States of .America is 80 to fil. It may reasonablv bo assumed that this 
ratio gives some indication of tbe re.spectire nrodiiction costs, and it is 
well known that tl»e cost of production of fine denier yarn is greater than 
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that of coarser (fcnier yarn. It would therefore appear that the economio 
cost of production of the 150 denier yarn in India may bo appreciably 
lower than ITS annas on this account. 

Size, of factory. —A unit for the production of 1 ton of rayon per day 
is regarded as the smallest size for economic production. Units producint; 
10 tons or more per day are now usual practice, and considerable economies 
can be aifected in these large units as regards lower jiroportional capital 
outlay, increased efficiency of recovery of chemicals, and greater economy 
of operation as regards overhead costs. 

6'o.st of chernienl cotton. —In working out the detailed costs above, tlio 
price chemical cotton lia.s been arbitrarily taken at annas per pound, 

t.«., the same as that ot imported chemical aoud pulp, 'l iii;, qiiesUon 
requires thorough investigation, us Messrs. Duncan Stratton & do. who 
have gone into this iiuUtoi, state that 4 lbs. of lintcrs arc required to 
produce 1 lb. of eliemical cotton, and that the cost of production is IJ amias 
per lb. excluding the cost of the linters. In that case the price payable 
for linters would be considerably less than the prices hitherto suggested. 
It is recommended that the Indian Central Cotton Conimittee undertake 
this investigation. 

Technical and luhour staff. —The production of artificial silk is a highly 
teelinical process requiring rigid control of all operations and of tho 
conditions iimlor which they are performed. The stalf provided as tho 
basis lor estimating is considered to be adequate, hut experience may show 
that additional supervisory staff would be required, resulting in increased 
cost of production. 

Stajile Fitire Frodnetion by the Viscose Process. —Sufficient information is 
not yet available on which to base detailed estimates regarding tlie techniquo 
and economics ol production of staple fibre by the viscose process, and this 
will form tile subject of a separate note in doe course. 

The jrrodnrtion of rayon an<t .staple fibre by the acetate jiroccss. —Owing 
to the smaller world production of rayon by this process than by tho 
visciwe proce.ss, and to the fact that production by this process is in tho 
hands of a comparatively few companies, detailed information regarding 
this is proving clifficult to collect, and niimerou.s enquiries for information 
and estimates issued by the Hureau arc still outstanding. 

It is of interest to note that this process is not in use in .Tapnn. 

In view of the fact that for this process the use of chemical cotton is 
universal, and acetic acid, acetic-anhydride, and acetone (producible cheaply 
from molassesl are the other principal materials required, this jiroccss would 
seem to he particularly suitable for adoption in India, especially if it can 
he deiinitely shown that these materials can be jirodiiccd more clicajily than, 
or at least as cheajily here as, say, in America. Certain estimates indi¬ 
cating tho possibility of this as regards acetic acid and the other molasses 
derivatives, have been already supjilisd by the Director, Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Tcrhnoh)g,v, Cawnjioro. 

The investigation is proceeding and a note on this subjeel will also bo 
forwarded when the necessary information has been collected. 

It should he noted that in tho ease of this prore.ss, also, the question 
of the cost of chemical cotton prepared from linters in India is of jiriniary 
importance. F.arly slops therefore require to bo taken to determine, within 
reasonable limits, what tho price of this material is likely to be, as this 
has considerable hearing on tho cost of production of artifici.al silk in 
India, either by the viscose, or by tho acetate process. 

Znd Interim Note on the possibility nf economic, production of nrfifinal 

silk in India. 

The Tiscorc Process Tarn.—Since the prcjiaration nf the Inlerim Note 
datisl the 2tHh July, 1937, on this subject, two additional detailed cslimates 
for tho cost of plant and equipment for a factory to produce artificial 
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silk yarn at the rate of approximately 1 ton per 24 hours day, by the 
Viscose process, have been received by the Industrial Research Bureau. 

Ono of those was received through the Indiau Government Trade Com¬ 
missioner, Hamburg, from Messrs. Emil Blasc^ke, Berlin-Tegel, and the 
other was obtained tbi'ough the Indian Government Trade Cominisaiouer 
Milan, from Me.ssrs. lag. A. Maurer S. A., V’ia Eugenio Carpi, Milan. 

Offers to submit estimates for complete plants hare also been received, 
through the respeetivo Indian Government Trade Commissioners, from 
Messrs. Oscar Kohoru A Co., G.M.b.H., Chemnitz, Germany, who are 
represented in India by Messrs. Duncan Stratton A Co., Bombay, Messrs. 
Officine Meccaniehe Giovanni Cerutti, Corso Valentino, Monferrato, Italy 
and Messrs, Con.stnizioni Meceanicho de Enzio I’ensotti, Busto Arisizio, 
Italy. Information has also been obtained from Messrs. Chemical Construc¬ 
tion Corporation, New York, Messrs. Dobson A Barlow Ltd., Bolton, 
England, the Ainevioan Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, and the Indian 
Governnieut Trade Commissioner, Tokio. concerning saw gins for delintering, 
and the cost of various raw materials for this industry in England, America 
and Japan. This furthei information docs not, however, call for any subs¬ 
tantial alter.ations in the cost estimates given in the previous Interim Note, 
nor as regards the other information eoneeriiing processes for the production 
of raw materials for the manufacture of vi-scoso rayon recorded therein. 

Staple Fibre. -Information obtained from plant manufacturers and from 
other sources concerning the manufacture of staple fibre by the viscose 
process indicates, However, that a factory with a production capacity of 
only 1 ton per 24 hours n day of this material would not bo able to 
operate economically at competitive prices, and that a factory for this 
product .should have an output eapacitv of the order of 5 tons per day. 
As information is not at pre.sent available to enable estimates of capital 
costs of buildings, plant and equipment, labour, etc., for production on 
tihis scale to be drawn up, this will bo dealt with in a .subsequent note. 

The production of yam and staple fibre by the Acetate Process. 

Principal producing Companies .—In the previous note, reference was 
made to the smaller world production of rayon by the acetate process than 
by the viscose process, and to the fact that production by this process 
is in the hands of a comparatively few companie.s of largo capacity, the 
principal of these being Mo.s.srs. British Celanese Ltd,, in England, and 
the Celanese Corporation, the Du Pont R-ayon Co., tihe Tennesee Eastman 
Corporation, and the Viscose Company of America, and the Societa 
Rhodiaceta Italianu of Italy. 

Percentage World Production .—Since 1930 the average annual increase 
of output of rayon by the acetate process in America has been 46 per cent, 
as against a corre.sponding increase of only 13 per cent, in the case of 
factories operating the viscose process; and in view of the fact that America 
and India have much in common as regards the necessary raw materials 
needed for this proces.s, namely cotton, sugorcane molasses, and other waste 
vegetation maleri.als suitable for the production of alcohol and its deriva¬ 
tives, acetic acid, .acetic anhydride and acetone, it would appear that there 
is a definite connection between the developments effected in their acetate 
rayon industry and the ready nvailability of the raw materials 

Prngrc.ss of tcrhnicnl devilopmrnl. -Noverthekw.s, even to-day, only 83 per 
cont. of the total output of artificial .silk is produced by the acetate process 
n.s compared with afiproximntely 75 per rent, by the viscose process, and 
the state of technical development of the acetate operations such as spinning 
and the methods of recovering the arctic acid and acetone solvents, and 
also the cost of production of these materials and of the ijuality of cellulose 
required, are such that yarn and staple fibre of the cbeapor qualities 
cannot at present be produced as cheaply by this process as by the viscose 
process. 
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Technical improvements are, however, being rapidlj' cficcled, not only 
in cuuuectiuu witli the actual plant and eiiinpincuL lor the production of 
tlie acetate rayon, and the ciricicuey of the methods of recovering tbo 
solvents, but also in the efficiency and economic operations of the chemical 
plants required for the cheap pioduitiun of alcohol, acetic acid, acetic 
anhydride and acetone from molasses, so tha .1 it is reasoiiublo to anticipate 
that it will, in the near future, be possible to produce yarns and staple 
fibre by this process eijually as cheaply as in the case of tho more highly 
developed viscose rayon industry. 

Auxiliary Itidu-striea .—None of the auxiliary industries necessary for the 
production of tho materials required by an acetate rayon industry has 
yet been established on any considerable scale in India. The auxiliary 
industries which would bo neces,sary in this connection are those required 
to undertake the production of high grade cellulose, acetic acid, awtio 
anhydride and acetone, these being the principal material in use in tho 
industry at present. It may liere be mentioned, however, that a promising 
development appears to lie in the use of sulplinr dioxide us a substitute 
for acetic acid, as this would obviate a considerable amount of the recovery 
plant required for recovering this acid. 

Taking, however, the materials at present in use, the following infor¬ 
mation may be recorded. 

Cclluluse .—Tho material in use in the ncetato rayon industry throughout 
the world for providing this component is “ choinicul cotton ”, a brief 
description of the method of preparation of which was given in tho previous 
note. Tho u.sc of materials coii.sisling almost entirely of undotcriorated 
cellulose its essential in the a<'Otale pnxess, and no other source of cellulose 
lias hitherto been found to be e< om'iiiically and tcelinically practicable. 

In this connection it cannot be too strongly empliasised that though 
there may be other suitable sources in India of cellulose for tho acetate 
proeess, the suitability of such would require to he proved by complete 
proce.ssing from the raw material to the determination of all the (Aaracter- 
isties of the finished yarn for fibre, before it could be introduced to tho 
exclusion of the present well-tried material, which is produced from cotton 
linters and short staple cotton unsnitahle for spinning. 

The first step necessary as regards tho e.stablishment of the acetate rayon 
and the auxiliary industries in India is therefore a decision as to tihe 
price at which “ chemical cotton ”, of tho required consistent quality, 
could be produced in India at tlie rate of 5 tons or more por day. 

Acetic acid, anhydride, and acetone. —The method contemplated for 
some time for use in the manufacture in India of acetate acid from molasses 
was the azeotrapic method, using the “ Usines-de Melle ” process of direct 
distillation from distilled wa.sh, for which purjiose suitable strains of 
” myroderma nccti ” would bo developed. 

The Suida method was also considered. Information has recently been 
received, however, that Me.ssrs. Atliers Pingris et Mollet Fontaine Reunis, 
represented in India by Messrs. Mirriess Watson Co., Ltd., who have been 
manufacturers of plant operating on the ITsines dc Melle principle for 
•ome years, arc now able to provide plant oiierating on method by wjiich 
acetic acid is produced by a catalytic proeess direct from ethyl alcohol. 
As a number of plants for the production of alcohol from molasses have 
been installed by this firm in India, the firm has had considerable experience 
of Indian conditions in this ronneotion. 

According to estimates furnished by this firm, the cost of buildings and 
plaqt, erected and set out to work, capable of producing 10,000 lbs. of 
acetio acid per 24 lioiiis day'from rceiified spirit, would he approximately 
Rs. 10} lakhs. Tills output would hb ol'tuin(jd from 1,10-i) bulk gallons of 
rectified spirit which would bo obtainable at 5 annas per gallon, for the 
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production of which approximately 17 tons of molasses per day would be 
required, at an assumed cost of 4 annus per mauud. 

The lirms ostiiiiato of costs, based on the above fiijures, shows that 
this plant would produce acetic acid at an inclusive cost of Rs. 240 per 
ton, and the linn points out that India is at present importing about 
3tK) tons of acetic acid per annum, the present e.i.f. price of which is 
Rs. 620 per ton. 

The firm incidentally mentions that the present price of acetic acid 
on the London market is the equivalent of Rs. 582 per ton, and that to 
the best of tlieir knowledge the lowest price of large contracts for acetic 
acid imported from Amorica for the acetate silk industry in hlnglaud during 
recent months lias been equivalent to about Rs. 420 iior ton. 

On the basis of the above production co.st figures for India, it should 
he pos.sihle for an acetate rayon factory to obtain bulk supplies of acetic 
acid at 1’9 annas per lb. acetic anhydride at 2'5 annas per lb. and acetone 
at 3-5 annas per lb. 

These substances are not only utilised in connection witli the production 
of acetate rayon, however, hut one or other of them are required in 
rnnnectlon with the nianuraclure of ccllulo.se acetate plastics, white lead 
and other pigments, orgfinic solvents, scents and perfumes, explosives, 
artificial leatlier cloth, cellulose acutate varnishes, di.ssolvcd acetylene, and 
many other industrial products. 

Possibh. sources oj cotton cellulose in Imlia .—Acetate rayon manufacture 
starts with a cellulose of 98 per cent, minimum cellulose content, and this 
is transformed chemically into cellulose acetate, the standard raw material 
providing tho cellulose in the countries in which the acetate prot;cs3 is 
operated being cotton linfers and short sf.iple cotton. 

In India it has been sugge.sted that there is a largo potential sap|)ly 
of liiitcr .3 from Punjab Amerii a cottons, and the short staple from Ihe 
liigh-yielding .stiiiins Ro'c.a Rhatfa, 39 Mollisoni, 1.5 Mollisoni, and 
52 Mollisoni might also bo utilised for this purpose. 

Tn America, cotton-seed is a source of sub.stantial income to the cotton 
planter, and the ernshing of the seed has hecome one of the leading indus¬ 
tries in ihe cotton growing .areas. The deiintoring is carried out nt ihe 
crushing mills by means of saw-gins and this has become a highly developed 
industry. In J924 tlie United States llcpartment of Agriculture, at tho 
re<|ue.st of their Cntlon-sccd C; ushers Associ.ation, drew up standards for 
raw linters, by which they arc graded as “ first cuts ”, “ mill runs ”, and 
‘‘ second cuts ”, and in that eountrv the chemical cotton for rayon manii- 
facturo i.s mainly produced from “ .second ent ” linters corre.sponding to 
their standard grades 6 and 7. Tn this connection it is understood that, 
doubtless among many other firms who have done so, Me-ssrs. Gnvindri'.m 
Soksaria Oil Mills, Hyderabad, Sind, Messrs. Volkart United Press Co., 
Mirpurkhas, Messrs. B. C. O. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal, Messrs. Rirla 
Cotton Pactory, Cickawadui, and Okarn. and Messrsfl Seth Jethnn and 
Bulehand, Karachi, have installed .saw-ginning plant. 

From the sources, ‘ chemical cotton ’ would require to be produced for 
supply to the rayon factories. 

Details' of factory processes for production of acetate rayon .—For tho 
processes neiossary for the production of acetate rayon, large quantities of 
clean water of higli purity and fried^ m from hardness are required, and 
aNo sm'tchlo means of eIHuent treatment and disposal. Effluent nt the rate 
f>f 109,n<’'0 gallons per ton of rayon will he produced part of which may he 
d’sebarged direct into adjacent streams without fear of pollution, and 
tho reriiaindcr wi'l require to ho ncut-ali.sed with lime and allowed to 
settle hefine being discharged. The dispo.sal, of th.e effluent from an .acetate 
rayon factory is, however, not os great a prroblom as in the case of iliat 
Irom a factory producing viscose rayon. 
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Factory oryani.iation.—Tho factory will normally consist of the followinjf 
ten iiiuiii clepurtmonts; — 

(i) the chemical (cotton opening and conditioning department, 

(ii) the acetylation department, 

(iii) the ripening department, 

(iv) the precipitation department, 

(v) the washing and stabilising department, 

(vi) the drying department, 

(vii) the acetic acid recovery and anhydride plants, 

(viii) the spinning department, 

(ix) the acetone recovery plant, and 
(x) tlio processing department. 

To tho.so sliould be added the offices, stores, and control laboratory, and 
if required, tlio water softening and effluent treatment sections. 


Cotton cotulitiona .—The chemical cotton department receives the chemical 
cotton, usually in bales, and the layers from these are fed into opening 
and drying machines for approximate standardisation of the moisture 
content, alter which it is suitably CToated and stored under controlled 
temiieratiire and luiiiiidity conditions to censure a 2-3 per cent, moisture 
content. Cotton whicli is too dry is not adequately reactive in the 
acetylation operation, whereas excess moisture results in dilution and 
consequent waste of anhydride, renders temperature control during the 
acetylation more difficult, and also causes to viscosity of the final standard 
acetate solution to bo lowered. It is desirable that a large stock of chemical 
cotton should always he held and that this bo well averaged to assist in 
the preparation of uniform blends. 

Aretylation .—The acetylation department is equipped with non-corrosive 
metal lined cooling jaidictod mixing machines fitted with rotary stirrers 
or kneaders, and also with mixing vessels of suitable metal equipped with 
stirrers, for the preparation of the acetic acid and acetic anhydride mixtures 
rec|uircd for the acetylation operations. The cotton is here subjected to 
n pre-lrciitmont with acetic acid containing a small amount (about 1 per 
cent.) of siilpburic acid, as this facilitates the subsequent acetylation and 
then to the primary acetylation treatment proper, which cousi.st.s in the 
dissolving of the cotton in a mixture of acetic acid, acetic anhydride, and 
sulphuric acid, the latter being pre.sent in small amount only and acting 
as a cataly.st. 


The primary acetylation operation occupies a period of 10-12 hours, and 
passes through six well-defined stages ub follows: — 

(1) the addition of the cotton to the above acetylising mixture in the 

acetylisor unit, 

(2) the contents of the acet.vliser unit assume a fluid consi.slency, the 

cotton having been completely dissolved, assisted by constant 
stirring, 

(3) the contents then gr.adually stilTcn and in due course assume a 

doughy consistenev; the stirring is continued .all this time, 

(4) during the above stages, the temperature has ended to rise steadily, 

and a maximum is eventually reached; the stirring is still 
continued, 

(5) completion of acetylation, marked by a gradual fall in tempera¬ 

ture. and 
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(8) water la added to the contents in sufficient quantity to convert 
tlie excess acetic anhydride into acetic acid and thereby cause 
the ripening reaction to commence. 

From the end of tlie tliird stage the action tends to proceed vigorously, 
and henceforward the teniperuture-rise requires to be controlled by means 
of tho ucctylisor cooling jacket, through which chilled water or brine is 
circulated. The maximum tomperatme that the contents are permitted 
to attain depends on the typo of cotton and the properties required in the 
fini.shod aci'tato rayon, but it is not advisable in any case to exceed a 
temperature of 35° O. 

During the fifth stage tho temperature also requires to be kept under 
control and arranged to full gradually. At intervals a sample is taken 
and oxamined microscopically tor freedom from iinaeetylated fibres and also 
chemii'ally lor determination of free aectie anhyrlride still present. These 
tests are repcuU^d at regular intervals until the sample is free from all 
but a trace of uuacetyluted fibre, tho solution is clear, and the anhydride 
test satisfactory. 

To carry through the sixth stage, water is now added to the contents 
to convert tho excess acetic anhydride to acetic acid, after which the 
acetyliser contents are allowed to fall to the stnmlardi.sed ripening 
temperature, which is usually 20-22° C. When this temperature has been 
attained the solution is removed from the acetyliser to mixing vessels for 
tlie hydrogenation and ripening treatments. 

IIlKhngenafinn and Hipenimj .—The necessity for this further treatment 
lies in the fact that if the primary .solution, obtained at tho end of tho 
sixth stage as described above, is immediately precipitated with water and 
tho product wa.shed and dried, it will be found to have the following 
properties. 

It will consist of hard horn-like fragments, soluble in dhloroform and 
other similar and comparatively costly solvents, but insoluble or only slightly 
soluble in acetone. The dry produet will also be found to present consider¬ 
able dyeing difficulties. 

To obtain cellulose acetate having the necessary characleristies for the 
production of rayon, therefore, the primary acetate next requires to bo 
diluted with twice its amount of approximately equal parts of softened 
water and concentrated acetic acid, to which has been added concentrated 
sulphuric acid to tho extent of 10 per cent, of the amount of water used. 
This new solution is ne.xt poured into ripening vo.ssels and these are then 
removed to a constant temperature ripening room, where they are kept 
under controlled temperature and time conditions, usually at a temperature 
of 20-22° C. and u relative luimidity not exceeding 70 per cent, for a 
standardised period which depends upon the operating conditions of the 
factory and ma.v be up to 72 hours duration. The ripening room requires 
to bo provided with ample fresh-air ventilation for the abstraction of 
acetic acid fumes given off during the progress of the ripening. 

The characteristics of the final product depend upon: — 
fo) tho amount of watssr added to the primary solution. 

(h) the Icmperiitiire at which the ripening is carried out, and 
(c) the period of ripening. 

Fnrmafinn of serondari/ oretnfr .— Samples are taken at intervals to 
oheck the progress of the ripening action, and when the tests indicate 
that 0 .secondary acetate of the required eoinposition and characteristics 
has boon formed, further action is stopped hv precipitation of the secondary 
acetate in a weak solution of sodium acetate or sodium carbonntp with 
water. Tho precipitate which rnsnlts is in a flake forip and is the cellulose 
acetate required for rayon manufacture. 
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The quantity of solution used requires to be such as to neutralise tho 
sulphuric acid present, as this faiylitates the subsequent acetic acid recovery 
process, and lor this purpose it is cheapest to use a sodium acetate solufion, 
as tins substance can be produced Iroiii a portiun ut the recovered acetic 
acid and soda ashj which will shortly be manufactured in India, and will 
then also be an indigenous product. 

A poinl of special interest in connection with present-day cellulose- 
acetate plant and equipment for tho operations described above, is the 
considerable uso that has to be made of aluminiuiii, copper, and gun-metal 
parts and fittings so as to resist ultack by the acetic acid. This tends to 

make the plant for these operations comparatively costly. 

Bipening Deptirtmenl .—The building housing the ripening department 
requires to be constructed in accordance with fully heat-insulated storage 
practice with double doors ami windows, if anj', and provided with 
automatic cooling and tenipe.raturo control to maintain a temperature of 
20-22° C. and a medium Immiduy. The storage capacity should be ample 
for the iiiaximuin anfKipated output of tJie factory. 

precipitation Deportminl .—This Department also requires to be provided 
with adequate space to deal with the maximum anticipated output. The 

usual typo of cellulose acetate precipitator is a cylindrical copper vessel 

about 4 foot in diameter and 5 to 6 feet deep, provided with giin-mctal 
hJaded stirring gear mounted on a vertienj shaft, and three of these 
units would bo required in a factory producing 7 tons of acetate rayon 
per week. 

After bhe precipitated acetate has been removed from the precipitators, 
the surplus residual acid and water is abstracted by means of centrifugal 
hydro-extractors provided with copper cages and cupper cases. During 
tho centrifuging tho contents are repeatedly washed with fresh water until 
tho acidity of tho olHucnt has been sufficiently reduced, tho effluent being 
run to storage t.snks to await treatment in the acetic acid recovery plant, 
and the amount of this to be handled in the case of a factory of the 
capacity under consideration would be about 3,000 gallons per day. Here 
again, ample storage capacity is necessary to ensure that the acid recovery 
plant can bo operated continuously without risk of interruption. 

IToshinj and StahUUnig Depart —These operations are usually 
c,arried out in cylindrical hard-wood vafs al-so provided with vertical shaft 
stirring gear with gun-aiet.al blades, the dimensions of each vat being of 
the order of 6 feet diameter and 7 feet deep, with walls 2i inohes thick 
and for the factory capacity under consideration four such vats would be 
required. 

The acetate from these vats, after thorough washing therein to remove 
all final traces of acid, is passed again through hydro-extractors of the 
type used in the precipitation department, after which it goes to the 
drying department. 

Drying Department .—A suitable form of drying plant consists of sheet 
steel dr.vitlg chunihers, provided with perforated bane copper traye to hold 
the flake acet.ate. Heated air is blown through the chainhors and trays 
until ttie acetate is dried to the standard adopted by the factory, the air 
being pre-heated by steam coils. 

This department also houses the grinding and blending planf, Tho 
former is not usually necessary if the precipitation operations have been 
properly carried out, but the latter is esacntial for use in (onjiinetion with 
the storage stocks to ensure the necessary averaging of the flake acetate 
for standardisation nnrpo.ses. 

Arid and .Anhydride 'Rernvery Plant .—The economic production of 
acetate rayon depends almost entirely on the efficient operation of these 
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plants, which require to be designed and constructed in accordance with 
tlie latest dovolopmonts, and installed by firms who specialise in this work. 

Spmiiinu DfjHirtmerit.—On being received by this department, the flake 
acetate is dissolved iu the solvent, in this case aletoue, in dope mixing 
vessels. The.se are usiiaUy made of galvanised steel and provided with rotary 
stirrers, a suitable capacity iu the case of the factory under consideration 
being 1,200-1,500 gallons. The vessels are designed to be air-tight, partly 
to prevent ovaporatioii of the acetone and partly to enable the solution 
when ready, to be blown by air-pressure to final blending tanks. 

The blending tanks require to bo of large capacity for averaging and 
storage purposes, and each .‘-hould have a capacity of about 6,000 gallon.s. 
Here the viscosity of the solution is carefully checked, and adjusted as 
may bo necessary, and the solution is then ready for filtoration and deaera¬ 
tion prior to spinning. 

Spinning machines .—Tho spinning operation may be carried out by the 
“ wet ” or the “ dry ” method, but the latter appears to be in more 
general use and has been universally adopted in Amoricu. For yarn 
spinning, machines arc of frame construction, double-sided and with up to 
60 spinnerttes or spinning nozzles and corresponding yarn reeling eipiip- 
ments on caoh side, each spinnerette, complete with filter and pump, together 
with its corresponding yarn reeling equipment, forming one unit. Each 
unit is arranged with the nozzle at the top of a trunk or shaft about G inches 
internal dimension and 7 feel long which is provided with duct openings 
at the bottom and top, through tho former of which is admitted warm 
air and through the latter of which tho now acetone laden air is withdrawn. 

The details of pump filters, spinning pump and nozzles follow closely 
the description given in the case of the spinning machines for the viscose 
process, and special arrangements may be required in the shape of jacketing 
and warming of tho delivery piping between tbe blending tanks and the 
spinning machines to ensure that tho solution is delivered to tho machines 
at a standard tomporature and, con.soqucntly, viscosity. 

Tho number of orifices in tho nozzle fixes tho number of filaments in the 
resulting yarn or the denier of the yarn. The fineness or denier of each 
filament is determined partly by the diameter of tho orifice, but mainly 
by the relation between tho rate at which the solution issues from tho 
nozzle and tho rate at which tho coagulated filament is withdrawn from 
the bottom end of the trunk or shaft de.scribcd above by tbe draw of tho 
yarn reeling equipment mounted below it. 

The temperature of the warm air supply to the trunks requires to be 
higher than the boiling-point of .acetone (134° F.), and the temperature, 
moisture content, and velocity of tho air require to be accurately regulated 
to control tho rate of evapor.stion of the acetone from the filaments while 
moving through the trunk, so ns to ensure tho complete removal of tho 
acetone and ensure that the filaments are dry before they reach the reel. 

As the filament is arranged to pass through the trunk at the r.ate 
of approximately 1.60 yards jmr minuto, this is an extremely delicate 
operation. 

Tho yarn after its removal from the reels is ehemically a finished produ(’t. 
It does not require the somewhat costly dcsulphnrising, washinrr. I b'sching 
and drying operations necessary after spinning in the ease of I lie yarn 
produced by tho viscose process, and requires only to bo twisted and packed. 
This simplicity of operation therefore offers many advantages over tho 
viscose process in this respect. 

flpinnind for Staple Fibre rroduetiorr .—The production of staple fibre 
by this process is carried out ou .similar linos to the methods described in 
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the previous note in the case of staple fibre production by the viscose 
process. Tlio dry system is used for the cutting operation, after which 
tile staple fibre is usually baled for supply to the trade. 

The. Acetone Becovery Plant .—For the economical operation of the acetate 
prorcs.s the efficient recovery of all chemicals, excluding the acetone solvent, 
is essential. The typo of plant in general use now for recovery of the 
acetone from the air abstracted from the spinning machine trunks is that 
in which activated charcoal is utilised for its absorption. Tho method 
of operation is regenerative, a series of vessels containing tho charcoal 
being operated in a cycle. During the first stage of this the acetone-laden 
air is passed through one of the vessels until the charcoal has become 
saturated with acetone, whereupon the air fow is diverted to another of 
tho vessels and dry steam is blown through the charcoal which drives 
out the acetone from tho charcoal, the mixed acetone vapour and steam 
being then condensed and the acetone recovered by means of a rectifying 
still. 

It may incidentally be mentioned that activated charcoal is now manu¬ 
factured and available in India. 

I’roressmu Department. —Twisting. This operation is carried out by 
the usual plant and methods employed in th© cotton textile industry, and 
tho full twisting bobbins are then wound on cones spools and cops, or 
into skeins, as may bo required. 

Weaving, dyeing, printing, and other textiles processes now present no 
difficulties, and a wide range of processes to produce a variety of finishes, 
and also a considerable variety of dyo stuffs are now available. 

ComiKiraUve costs of Baw Materials and Factory Estimates, Chemical 
Cotton .—Tho importance of taking steps to determine the price at which 
chemical cotton could bo manufactured in India has already been stressed 
above. It is of fundamental importance in connection with investigation 
of the possibilities, of setting up the acetate process industry in this 
country, and is also of great importance as regards the viscose process 
industry since, in the former, the chemical cotton forms tho whole of 
the material which provides the cellulose and no suitable and equally cheap 
Buhstituto has hitherto been found, and in the latter it is required for 
admixture with chemical wood-pulp to the extent of about 30 per cent, 
of the mixture which provides the cellulose. 

In America, where chemical cotton is cheaper than elsewhere in the 
world," tho present price is equivalent to about 3 annas per lb. whereas tho 
present cost of bleached sulphate wood-pulp as used by the viscose rayon 
industry varies between 1-4 and 2 annas, t,e., about half the cost of 
chemical cotton. 

Acetic Acid, Anhydride, and Acetone .—Plants to produce, these substances 
from molasses in India are required. Owing to the low price at which 
molasses arc obtainable here, and the rapid improvements which have 
been effected in a short period of time in the methods and plants required 
for their production, the low cost of coal in Bihar and the East United 
Provinces where large sugar factories with large output of molasses are 
sittiatod it would appear reasonable to suppose that the siihsinnces could 
be produced more cheaply in India than elsewhere in tho world. This is 
supported by the estimates quoted above for the cost of producti.m of 
acetic acid provided by Messrs. Ateliers Pingris et Mollet Fomaine Beiinis. 

Faetortf Plant Estimates .—Detailed estimates for acetate process plant 
•re not yet available, but available information indicates that for 
corresponding daily outputs the cost of plants for tho viscose^ and acetate 
processes respectively, and the sise of staffs required for their operation, 
would not differ materially. 
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Colt of production per lb. of Acetate Yarn .—The production costa based 
on the information at present available are as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Aa. 

Management (as in the case of the viscose process) . i'U6 

Labour etaff (as in the case of the viecose process) . I'O 

Raw maieriaU — 

* Cellulose (outtou) U'73 lb. at 1’8'1 annas per lb. . 1'34 


Acetic anhydride 133 lbs. at 2'£ auoas pur lb . 3-33 

Bnlphric acid dl lb. at 0 6 annas per lb. . . 0’06 

Acetone O'l Ib. at 3 5 annas per lb.0*35 

JiVater M m . .0-30 (say) 

Total . 6-38 (?) 


Add 10 per cent, for water softening and filtering 
materials, mi-srollanoous chemicals, etc., recovery 
plant renewals, etc. . « . . . . 0'1>4 

7-0 (say) 

Steam and electric power co.it.t .1-5 

Buiineii erpeniei. Insurances, packing, cartage, oto, 0-2 
Nett factory cost oT acetate yarn per lb. . . . =10'8 

Depreciation of plant and huildinge (as in the case 
of tho viscose process factory) requires to be 

providod by an oncost of.2-1 

Therefore without provision for interest on capital, 
the price obtainable for the factory output would 
require to be.12'9 

Staple Fibre Production by the Viscose and Acetate Processes .—Sufficient 
detailed information i.s not yot available on which to base reliable estimates 
regarding the technique and economics of production of staple fibre manu¬ 
facturers of plant for the production of staple fibre consider that this 
product cannot be produced at competitive prices from plant with a 
capacity of 1 ton per day and that a more practicable output is of tho 
order of 5 tons per day. 

A report on this subject will be given in a separate note in due conrse. 


59. Commercial Counsellor, Sanghai, Ouna. 

(1) Telegram No. 499, dated the ISth May, lOSfi, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Commercial Counsellor, San^ai, China. 

Kindly inform whether any bounty payable to dealers on exports of 
raw silk. 


(2) Telegram dated the nth from the Commercial Counsellor, Sanghai, 

China. 


* Notf,—T his figure wn.s also taken in the estimates of factory cost of 
the vissosc process in the previous note. 
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60. Railways. 

(1) C'lTCulaT letter No. $07, dated the 13th May, 1938, from the tariff Board, 
to certain important Itailways. 

The Tariff Board haa been directed to enquire into the question ot 
graatiiiK protection to the Sericultural Industry. The Board would be 
grateful if you could forward a statement showing tho scales of freight 
applicable to raw .silk, silk waste, cocoons, staple fibre and silk fabrics 
on your railway under the following heads: — 

(1) Ordinary rates. 

(2) Schedule rates. 

(3) Principal station to station rates. 

(4) Wagon load or other concession rates 

So far as items (2), (3) and (4) above aro concerned, the Board desires to 
know to what extent, if any, tho rates in actual practice favour Indian 
raw silk, silk waste, cocoons and silk fabrics as compared with those imported 
from other countries. The Board would be grateful if the reply to this 
letter (with six spare copies) could be sent not later than the 15th June. 


(2) Letter No. B. .'iSj-SSIlS, dated the 19fh May, 1038, from the General 
Traffic Manager, B. B. (f C. I. Bailway Co., Bombay. 

Sewcitt.tpkai, Tndcstbt. 

Your letter No. 507, dated the 13th May, 1938. 

I beg to give below tho cla.ssillcation and the boscs of charge applicable 


to the articles mentioned in your letter: - 


Basis of charge 
Class. per maund 
per mile. 

Pies. 


1. Silk, raw or in cocoons .... 6 

2. Kilk waste.4A 

3. Silk fabrics, i.e., piecegoods, silk . . 9 

4. Staple fibre or artificial cotton, in full- 

pressed bales [ns Cotton (raw)] . 4 


0-83 

0-67 

1-25 

0-62 


No distinction is made between indigenous and imported articles for the 
purpose of charge, nor are they charged at reduced or concession rates 
over this Railway. 


(3) Letter No. T. 2108, dated the 2$th May, 1938, from the Ag. Agent, 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailioay Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Be: Protection to Sebtcui.tcral Industry. Your No. .507 of 13th 

May, 1933. 

With reference to the above quoted letter, I have tho honour to forward 
six copies each of two statements — 

(a) showing the ‘ classification ’ basis of charge for the several commo- 
dities mcntionc<l by the Tariff Board. There aro no schedule 
rates applicable to them. 

* (h) details of special ‘ station to station ’ rates at present in force. 


Not printed. 
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2. Statement ‘ B ’ refers entirely to special rates for raw cotton, under 
■which head " Staple fibre ” is chargeable, but thoro is little or no tralfio 
in the latter commodity over this Railway at these rates. 

3. The charges shown in Statements A and B apply equally to the 
indigenous as to the foreign articlo. 


STATEMENT “ A 


('lassifications in force. 

1. Silk, raw or in cocoons (e).6R.R. 

2. Silk, waste.4A—R.U. 

3. Staple fibre (artificial cotton) as cotton raw: — 

Full pressed.4 R.U. 

Half pressed.C R.R. 

Loose ......... 8 R.R. 

4. Silk fabric (e). 9 R.R. 

(Riecegoods silk.) 

i 

R.R.—At Railway Risk. 

(c)—Excepted article. 


(4) Letter No. li. C. 1610, doted the 27th May, 19S6, from the Chief Traffie 
Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Itiidaay, Bombay. 

Re: Rates for silk, bto. Yoob No. 507 of 13th May, 1933. 

In connection with your enquiry regarding freight applicable to Raw Silk, 
silk waste, cocoons, staple fibre and silk fabrics over this railway. I am 
enclosing herewith a statement showing tho necessary information required 
(with six spare copies). 

The special station to station rates for staple fibre (artificial cotton) as 
cotton (raw) are shown in the goods Tariff Part T-B in force from Ist .luno, 
1937 (one copy* enclosed), on pago,s referred to in column 5 of the statement 
attached. If any more copies are necessary, they will bo sent on payment 
of Rs. 2-12-3 per copy including postage. 

This railway docs not make any discrimination between Indian Silk and 
silk imported from other countries. 


Not printed. 
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(6) Howrah, Scaldah, Chitpar and „ B*. 2-9-9 0. B. 

t>»d CoBsiport- Road, Ultadanga, 

Kidderp'ire Docks, Naihati and 
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(5) LetUr No. R. F. dated the Silk May, 19Sf>, from the Chief 

Commercial Manager, Aasam^Bengal Radway Co., Ltd., Chittagong. 

Re: Scales ok freiuht akplicabi.e to raw hii.c, su.k waste, cocoons, etc. 
Ref; Youk letter No. 507 up 13tk Mav, 1938, 

I havo the honour to inform you that schedule, station-to-station, or 
other concession rates not being in force ovor -the Assam-Bengal Railway 
system the commodities in question are charged at class rates. 


(6) Letter No. 560-C.j 110-C. R. dated the Slat May, I9S8, from the 

Agent Eastern, Bengal Railway, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 507 of 13th May, 1938, I have the 
honour to furnish the following information; — 

(i) The commodities mentioned in your letter are charged ovor this 
Railway at the full classified rates as shewn below when carried 
by Goods trains : — 



Class. 

Basis. 


At Ry. 

Pie per maund 


risk. 

per mile. 

(i) Silk, raw or in cocoons 

6 

0-83 

(ii) Silk, waste ..... 

4A 

0-67 

(iii) Staple fibre (as Silk Twi.st or 
thread) . 

9 

1-25 

(iv) Silk fabrics (as piccegoods, silk) . 

9 

1-25 


A'.R. —No alternative class rates are quoted at Owner’s Risk. 

(ii) When carried by passenger trains those commodities are charged 
at full parcels rate. This Railway has, however, relaxed the 
rule regarding method of charging parcels in favour of silk 
cocoon rearers, freight being charged only by weight and not 
by measurement. 

2, No Schedule, station-to-station or wagon load concession rates are 
quoted for the above traffics either by Goods or by Rassengor trains over 
this Railway nor is any distinction in freight rates made between Indian 
or country-made Silk and Imported Silk. 


(7) Letter No. R. T. 11162, dateil the SOth May, 19SS, from the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent, South Indian Railway, Triehinopoly. 

Silk, raw, statlk fibre, etc. Rate for. 

With reference to your letter No. .597, dated tho l,3tli May, 19.38, to our 
Agent, which has been forwarded to me for disposal, I beg to inform you 
that the commodities referred to b.v you are chargeable over this Railway 
(Shoranur-Nilambur and Nilgiri Railways excepted) at the following classi¬ 
fication and rates (Ordinary) shown against eurh : — 


Commodities. 

Classification, 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 

Conditions, 


f Full-pressed . 4 




Staple fibre (as cotton raw 

■( Half-pressed . 6 




(Artificial cotton). 

1 (Loose • • 8 

1-04 


At Railway 

Silk waste .... 

4A 

•67 


risk. 

Silk raw or in cocoons . 

6 

•83 



Silk fabrics as piecogoods, silk 

1 

1-25 

> 
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_ In addition, terminal, tranihipmcnt and abort distance charges notified 
in Chapter XIII of our Goods TarilT Part I-A No. 2 are leviable. 

Two statements* are enclosed herewith showing the special scales of 
rates (remaining in force only up to 3t>tb June, 1938) for cotton (raw) 
full-pre-ssed and cotton (raw) loose from any station to any station distant 
between 150 and 400 miles locally. A third statement* showing the existing 
Btation-to-station rates applicable in local booking and in through booking 
with Foreign Railways is also eiiclo-sed. Schedule rate is not applicable for 
cotton raw full-pressed, half-pressed and loose. 

There are no schedule, special, wagon load or other concession rates for 
raw silk, silk waste, cocoons and silk fabrics over this Railway. 


(8) Letter No. iS.327, dated the Cth June, 1938, from the Agent, H. E. R. 
the Nizam’s State Railway, Secunderabad (Deccan). 

PROTKCTION to THB SKMOTJLTmAl, SoClBTT. Y0U» LKTTEE NO. 507, DATED THB 

13th May, 1938. 

As desired, 1 forward herewith a statement (with six spare copies) 
showing the scales of rates charged over this railway for the commodities 
mentioned in your letter quoted above. No differentiation has been made 
on this railway between the indigenous and imported articles and both are 
charged at the same rale shown in the statement. 


Statement showing the scales of rates for the undermentioned commodities 
charged over the Nizam's State Railway, 


No. 

(Tommodity. 

General 

Classification.t 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

Raw Silk 
.Silk Waste 

Class. 

6th R. R. 

4 A R. R. 

Pies. 

•83 

■67 


3 

Cocoons . 

6th R. R. 

•83 

Charged as silk raw. 

4 

Silk Fabrics . 

9th R. R. 

1-26 

) Charged as piecegood 

5 

Staple fibre, (silk 
twist or thread). j 

Do. 

1-25 

) silk. 


(9) Letter No. 1201-Rj213, dated the. 2nd June, 1938, from the Agent, the 
North Western Raihmy, T/ahore.. 

RaTK fob SII.K, BTC. VoUR t.ETTER No. 507, DATED THE 13tH MAY, 1938. 

Raw silk, silk waste and cocoona and silk fabrics are classified as shown 
against each below and are charged over this in all bookings accordingly; — 

Classified rates. 

Silk, raw or in cocoons . . Cth class (0-83 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Silk, wa.sto.4A class (0 C7 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Silk fabrics (as piece goods silk) 9th class (1-25 pies per maund per mile) 

.at Railway Risk. 

* Not printed. 

+ Note. —In addition to these classified rates terminal charges of 18 pies 
per maund in local booking and 8 pies per maund in through booking aro 
charged. 
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No schodulo, station-to-station, waRou load, or other concession rates 
have been quoted for any of these articles. 

2. As regards staple fibre otherwise known as artificial silk, this article 
is indexed to “Cotton” and is charged at the same rates ns applicable 
thereto. Cotton is classified as follows: — 

Cotton (raw), full-pressed . . 4th class (0'02 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Cotton (raw), half-pressed . . 6th class (0-83 pio per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Cotton (raw), loose . . .8th class (1-04 pio per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

These are charged at the classified rates and no schedule rate or other 
concession rates have been qjioted therefor except that cotton (raw), full- 
pressed when booked to Karachi at oicaer’s ri.^k is charged at 0 pics per 
maund less than the Railway Risk rate. With regard to station-to-station 
rates, it may bo stat.otl that these have been quoted in adjustment with the 
rates quoted by other Railways or in competition with road transport .'inrl a 
list thereof is attiicbed. This Railway has quoted certain station-to-station 
rates in conjunction with the East Indian Railway, but as this Railway’s 
proportion is at the ordinary classified rates, these are not being shown in 
the enclosed list. 

3. In this connection it may be added that in addition to the rates 
calculated at the per maund per mile basis as shown against each article 
in paras. 1 and 2 above, a tenuiaul chargo of 8 pies per maund in local 
booking and 4 pies per maund in llirough booking and n short distance 
charge of 3 pics per maund for traffic carried for distancea less than 75 miles 
are also lovicd. 



NORTH WE8TERN RAILWAY. 

Statetnent shc^ng special fates for Cotton (£atr) quoted over tke yoriA Western Jtrtlway^ 
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•Hub rfcte will remain in force up to 30th June, 1938. 
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(10) Letter No. iOiy-T.jS — 1, dated the 7thl8th June, 1938, from the 
Agent, Bengal and North Western Bailway, Oorakhpur, 

Uatr for raw silk, no. 

I beg to state that the commodities referred to in your letter No. 607 
of 13th May, 1938, are charged over this llailway at the class rates laid 


down 

under 

in Indian Railway Oonference Association 

Goods 

Tariff No. 21 as 


Name of commodity. 

Class. 

Basis pie per 
maund 
per mile. 


Raw silk. 

eth 

•83 


Silk waste ....... 

4A 

•67 


Oocoone. 

eth 

•83 


Staple fibre, full-pressed .... 

4th 

•62 


Staple fibre, half-pressed .... 

6th 

•83 


Silk fabrics. 

0th 

1-26 


An exception is, however, made in the case of staple fibre loose which 
when booked at O.H.; W/81; L ia charged at 2nd class (-42 pie per maund 
per mile) against 8th class (104) the classified rate. 

No schedulo, special or any other concession rates are quoted for this 
traffic over this Railway nor <loes this administration make any distinction 
between the indigenous and imported goods. 


(11) Letter No. lS07i, dated the June, 1938, from the Agent, Mysore 
State Railway, Mysore. 

Rates for sii.k, silk waste, cocoons, etc. 

With reference to your No. 607, dated the 13th May, 1938, I have the 
honour to state that we charge the tariff rate for silk, which is 0-83 pies 
per maund per mile with the usual terminal and short distance charges whore 
loviMhle. No stntion-to-station, special, schedule, wagons, or other concession 
rates are available over this Railway. 


(12) Letter No. 018831111—360, dated the 13th June, 1938, from the Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 607, dated the 13th May, 1938, I have 
the honour to cuclose herewith seven copies of a statement (as submitted to 
me by our Commercial Traffic Manager) giving the particulars asked for by 
your Board. 

Freight Rates for Silh. 

Silk Raw or in Cocoons, and Staple fibre (Silk). 

Ordinary rates, i.e., “ Class rates —Silk raw or in Cocoons is classified 
at Cth class. The basis of 0th class rote is -83 pie per mound per mile. 
In computing railway rates, additional chorges, such ns terminal, tranship¬ 
ment, ferry, ete., are charged wherovor leviable. Staple fibre (silk) is 
charged os silk, raw. 

Schedule rates. —Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway no schedule rates are 
quoted for silk raw or in cocoons. 
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Siation-io-Station rates. —The foUowiDg are the only Station-to-Statiou 
rates quoted by this Railway for silk raw or in Cocoons; — 

From Shalimar and vi& to Bombay (vi& Naypur). 

Railways. 


B. N. 

G. I. P. 


B. N. 

M. S. M. 


Miles. 

Hate per 
maund. 

Conditions. 


Ba. A. P. 


703 

618 

17 0] 

1 1 0 J 

) At owner’s risk, on 
i actual weight. 

1,221 

2 8 0 


via to 

Madras (vi4 Waltair). 

646 

485 

16 2, 
1 2 10 ) 

, At owner’s risk, on 
] actual weight. 

1,030 

2 8 0 



These rates are on a lower basis than the “ Class ” or “ Ordinary ” 
rate which are Rs. 5-6-9 per maund and Rs. 4-8-7 per luiiund to Bombay and 
Madras, respectively. The reduced rates have been quoted on account of 
competition with the sea route. 

Silk Waste. 

Ordinary rates, i.e., “ Class ” rates. —Silk waste is classified at 4A class. 
The basis of 4A class rate is -67 pie por maund per inilo. In cemputing 
railway rates additional charges such as terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., 
are charged wherever leviable. 

Schedule and Station-tu-Station rates. —Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
no schedule or station-to-station rates are quoted for silk waste. 

Silk Fabrics. 

Ordinary rates, i.e., " Class ” rates.~~Tho Railway nomenclature is 
“ Piece-goods, silk, including silk thread or twist and silk manufactured, 
not otherwise classified ”. This is classified at 9th class. Tho basis of the 
9th class rate is 1-2.5 pie per maund per mile. In computing railway rates, 
additional charges, such as terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., are charged 
wherever leviable. 

Schedule and Station-to-Station rates. —Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
no schedule or Station-to-Station rates are quoted for Piece-goods, silk 
including silk thread or twist and silk manufactured, N. 0. C. 

There are no special concession rates for wagon loads. 

No discrimination in railway rates is mode in actual practice between 
Indian Silk and Silk imported from other countries. 


fl3) Letter No. C. B. 16-T. B. S., dated the SOth June, 1938, from tht 
Chief Commercial Manager (G), East Indian Bailway, Calcutta. 

Be: Ratb fob baw bilk, sii.k wastb, etc. Youb letteb No. 507 of 
13th Mat, 1938. 

I beg to enclose a note (with six spare copies of tho same) embodying 
the required information which I trust will meet your requirements. 

(1) Raw Silk, (2) Silk in cocoons and (3) Silk waste. 

1. Classification—Baw Silk and Silk in Cocoons.—Both Raw Silk and 
Silk in Cocoons are olaasified alike, viz., 6th class=-83 i)ie per maund. 
Silk Waste is classified 4A class = -67 pie por maund per mile. 
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In addition to the class rates, the terminals and short distance chargea, 
as shown below, are levied: — 

Pies per md. 

Terminal at booking station ...... 4 

Terminal at destination station.4 

Short distance charge for traflSc undor 75 miles . . 8 


2. Ordinary rute.a .—Ordinary rates arc as per classification shown shove 
calculated at the per maund per mile rate on the distance for charge plus 
terminals and short distance ch.arges. When traffic is boohed between any 
two .stations on the East Indian R.ailway tho terminal charges as shown 
above are added to arrive at tho total rate chargeable and when traffic, is 
Cooked between any station on the East Indian llailway and a station on 
any other Railw.ay in through booking, only one of the terminal chargea 
fi'i^., either at the booking station or at the destination station, as the 
case may be) plus the short distance charge, where leviable, are added to 
arrive at the total rate chargeable. 


.'1. Schedule rates .—No schedule rates are nuoted over the East Indian 
Railway for Raw Silk, Silk in Cocoons or Silk Waste. 

4. Principal Stnlian-to-Sfaiion rates .—The following station-to-gtation 
rate is quoted for Raw Silk and Silk in Cocoons. This rate applies when 
Silk Raw or Silk in Cocoons is booked at owner’s risk: — 


Stations. 

From To 


Route. 


Howrah Bombay Vid Naini 


Rato per md. 
Rs. A. P. 

2 9!) 


Proportions. 


c E. 1. 0 

C G. I. P. 1 


Rs. A. P. 
0 16 0 

10 0 


No station-to-station rate is quoted for Silk Wasto: — 

6. Wagon load or other concession rates .—No wagon load or other 
concession rates are quoted. 

6. The extent to u'hkh the rales in actual practice favoxir Indian Baw Silk, 
as compared xvith those imported from other coun-tries .—The question does 
not arise. 


(4) Staple Fidre (artificial cotton). 

1. Classification. —(Indexed to Raw Cotton); — 

(i) Full-pressed 4th ehi3s_ 02 pie per maund per mile. 

(ii) Ilalf-jjressed 6th elasB='83 pio per maund por mile. 

(iii) Looso 8th class=l'U4 pie per maund per mile. 
plus terminals and short distance charges. 

These charges are: — 

riOB per md. 

Terminal at booking station.4 

Terminal at destination station.4 

Short distance charge for traffic under 75 miles . . 3 

2. Ordinary rates. —Ordinary rotes are as per classification shown abovo 
calculated at the per maund per mile rate on tho distance for charge plus 
terminals and short distance charges apply unless station-to-station rates 
are quoted, 
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3. Schedule rate). —No schedule rates arc quoted over the East Indian 
llailway. 

4. I'rincipal station-to-station rate). —The principal station-to-station 
rates lor Cotton Haw F. P. are shown in the eucloscd statement marked as 
Appendix A.* 

6. Wagon load or any other concession rates. —Special station-to-station 
rates for cotton (raw) loose in wanon loads between certain stations are 
quoted over the East Indian llailway and these rates have been show'n in 
the enclosed statement marked Appendix B.* 

Concession rate, viz., rates equal to 4th class less C pies is charged over 
the East Indian llailway on cotton full-pressed booked at owner’s risk 
from East Indian llailway stations and vid to Howrah, Sealdah, Cliitpur 
and vid Cossipore Hoad, Llltadanga and Kidderpore Docks. 

(6) SlI.K FaDDICS (ah PlECE-OOODS SILK). 

1. Classification. —9th cla8a = l'25 pies per inaund per mile. In addition 
terminals and short distance charges, as are levied in the case of Raw Silk, 
are also levied. 

No schedule rates are quoted over the East Indian Railway. Only ono 
station-to-station rate applicable to Silk Yarn at owner’s risk is quoted. 
This is shewn below; — 

From To Route. Rato per Proportions, 

md. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

f G. I. P. 14 

Bombay Bhagalpur Fid Naini . 2 1 t 

( E. I. 0 13 

No wagon load or other concession rates are quoted over the East Indian 
Railway and the question of discriminating between imported goods and 
goods of local manufacture does not arise. 


61. Chief Commiasioner of Railwayi, Simla. 

I). 0. No. 7i07-T., dated the 19fh Sevtemher, 19S8, from the Uon'Ue 
Sir Outhrie Russell, K.C.I.E., Chief Commissioner of Bailwavs, Simla, 
to the President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to the discussion we had with the Tariff Board on the 
16th instant, I am enclosing herewith a copy of the following: — 

(i) Railway Board’s letter No. 7()6-T., dated the 18th May, 1915, 

to certain Railways; 

(ii) Note by the Railway Board regarding policy of Railways in regard 

to freight rates to and from ports. (This Is printed as Appendix 
Vll to the Report of the Public Accounts Cbmmitteo on the 
Accounts of 1934-35, Vol. I, Part IT). 

2. The freight rates per m.aund for silk, raw from Rawalpindi to the 
following stations are as indicated against each: — 

Karachi .3 14 9 

Bombay (Carnac Bridge) vid Bhntinda . . 4 10 6 

Madras vid New Delhi, Balharshah and Bezwada 8 0 1 

Bangalore City vid New Delhi and Poona . 8 16 3 

• Not printed. 
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Enclosure L 

Copy of Utter No. 705-T., dated the ISth May, 1015, from the Eailway 
Board to certain Baihvays. 

I am directed to addroas jou on the subject of the assistance to be 
rendered by railways in the development of industries in this country. Tho 
question has been raised specifically of late by applications which the 
Railway Board have received for the reduction of rates. These applications 
had reference as a rule to the special circumstances of the time, but the 
matter has also a general aspect. 

2. Tho administrations of railways have it in their power to do much 
for the encouragement of new industries by the quotation of favourable 
rates for the carriage of the raw material required in manufacture and of 
tho finished product. The permanent establishment of industries in adjacent 
areas cannot fail directly or indirectly to increase the business of a railway, 
and to secure these advantages it may oven be found remunerative to incur 
a temporary loss during the initial stages of development. The Railway 
Board are confident that these con.sid6rntions already influence the policy 
of your company vSlate Railways, but they tbink it deeirnble to bring them 
prominently to your attention at a time like tho present when the exceptional 
conditions created by the war offer an cnique opportunity for the revival of 
certain existing local industries which have hitherto languished owing to 
foreign competition, and for the possible creation of others. Many articles 
hitherto imported have been excluded from tho Indian market, while the coat 
of others has been largely increased. As you are aware tho Government of 
of India are making a special endeavour to take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity, and tho Railway Board’s object in inviting your attention to tho 
subject is to secure your co-operation in doing all that is possible for tho 
encouragement of indigenous industry. 

3. The Railway Board are of opinion that case* will occur in which the 
quotation of special rates at tho present timo will lead to the establishment 
of industries with much less initial difficulty than would bo met with in 
normal circumstances, and that there is an amplo prospect that these 
industries will lead to a permanent increase of the productivity of the 
areas in which they have been begun to the mutual advantage of railways 
and their clientele. 


Enclosure II. 

Printed on pages 50-5^, Appendix VTl, to the Beport of the Puhlie Accounts 
Committee on the. Accounts of lOSi-.IO, Vol. I, Part II. 

Note by the Railway Board reoardiho Policy op Railways in regard to 

FREIGHT RATES TO AND FROM TORTS. 

The Public Accounts Committee in paragraph 18 of thoir report (August, 
1935), recorded as follows : — 

“ The Committee desired that the Railway Department should ezaroino 
and send a note to the Committee to show whether there is any basis 
for the allegation generally made that the rates of freight at present 
charged operate in such a way os to help tho export of raw materials 
and tho import of foreign manufactured goods to tho detriment of 
Indian Industries ”. 

2. Tho Railway Board bclicvo that tho origin of this allegation is to be 
found in tho special rates that were being nuoted many years ago when 
industrial conditions in India were very different to whot they are at 
pre-iont. Such industries as exi.sled absorbed only a small fraction of 
India’s large supplies of raw materials and could meet only a small part of 
her demand for manufactured goods. India’s foreign trade was, therefore, 
characterised by large movements of raw materials to the ports and largo 
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imports of finished goods from the ports. This constituted the nature of 
the demand for transport which the Railways had to meet and to which 
their tariffs had accordingly to be adjusted. 

3. Conditions in this respect have materially altered within the last 
quarter of a century, but the allegation that the Railway freight rates 
charged operate to help the export of raw materials and the iinport of 
foreign manufactured goods continues to be made, apparently because railway 
tariffs show a large number of special rates quoted for traffic to and from 
the ports. Practicially all these rates have been influenced by tho fact that 
the ports are the chief distributing centres and incidentally also the more 
important industrial centres. 

4. The following extract from tho report of the Acworth Committee 
which enquired into the administration and working of Indian Railways 
in 1920-21, might be considered as effectively disposing of tho charge against 
Railways on the point in question : — 

“ 149. It is an Indian grievance of old standing—it was voiced in 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in 1915 by a distinguished Indian, 
now a Member of the Executive Council of Bombay, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola—that tho railways fix their rates to suit their own pecuniary 
interests—if indeed it be not to suit tho interests of European merchants 
—regardless of the effect of those rates on the native industries of 
India. And we have no doubt that the charge is accepted as proved 
by a large proportion of Indian traders. 

150. Charges based upon motives are difficult to prove or to disprove. 
It was not our duty to investigate specific cases in detail, nor would 
the time at our disposal have permitted us to do so. Unquestionably, 
low exceptional rates exist for traffic to and from porta especially tho 
great ports of Calcutta and Bombay. But exceptional rates such as 
the.se exist in every country, and are there justified on tho ordinary 
grounds, not only of the economy of handling goods in largo volume, 
but also of competition between railway systems serving tho same 
distributing or consuming area. 

161. In one respect, at least, tho Indian Railways have refrained 
from following the accepted railway practice in other countries. It is 
usual in most countries to concede for export traffic through a seaport 
rates which are not available to that seaport for local traffic; and vire 
veritd in countries which adopt a Free Trade policy, to fix lower rates 
for tho carriage inwarda of goods imported through a port than for 
goods produced locally at the port town. This practice is not, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, followed in India. Bombay receives 
from up-country largo quantities of raw cotton, part of which is worked 
up on the spot and part exported. Similarly, Bombay distributes to 
up-country points large quantities of cotton cloth, part of it locally 
manufactured and part imported. The raw cotton rates down to Bombay 
port and to Bombay town are the same, and so are the manufactured 
cotton rates upwards. The same principle, wo understand, is applied 
elsewhere in the case, for instance, of the great Calcutta jute trade 

5. To permit of an appreciation of railway rating policy it is perhaps 
necessary to explain that, for the purpose of carriage by goods train, all 
commodities are grouped into classes of which there aro sixteen. This 
grouping is for the purpose of: — 

(a) arriving at the rate to be charged when no station-to-station or 

schedule rate is quoted; and 

(b) fixing the maximum and minimum rate per maund per milo 

within tho limits of which all rates, whether station-to-station 
or schedule must he kept, subject to exceptions specially 
authorised by the Bailway Board. 

The mnxiniUTTi rato for commodities in the 1st class is 0-38 pie per maund 
per mile and for commodities in tho highest class 1‘87 pie per maund per 
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mile. The minimum rate for the five lowest classes is 0-10 pie per maund 
per mile and for the remaining eleven classes is 0’]66 pie per maund per 
milo. Within these raa.xima and minima Kailways are permitted to quote 
spocial rates according as circumstances may require. These special rates 
may le cither station-to-station rates quoted from and to specific points or 
schedule rates applicable more or loss generally. If no spocial rate is quoted, 
the rate normally applicable is the maximum of the class in which the 
commodity is placed. 

6. Uailways quote special rates when they have reason to believe that 
the free movement of traffic by railway would not otherwise bo facilitated. 
The existence of alternative competitive routes, e.g., the rivers in Bengal 
and coastal shipping the opening up and development of new porta, e.g., 
Vizagapatam and ports in Kathiawar, also influence the quotation of special 
rates. The following special rates quoted for cotton illustrate how coastal 
shipping influences the quotation of such rates;—• 

Per maund. 

Bs. A. p. 

Navsari to Howrah (1,168 miles) . . . . 2 19 

Broach to Howrah (1,191 miles) . . . . 2 4 7 

The Kailways’ classification for cotton is fourth class, the basis of which is 
0'62 pie per in.sund (ler mile. To the rates arrived at on the actual distance 
are normally added what are termed “ terminal charges ”. The above rates 
to Howrah have, however, not been arrived at on the actual distance by 
railway, but as follows: — 

tho ordinary railway freight charge to Bombay, plus incidental charges 
at Bombay which would be incurred if consignments were booked by 
railway to Bombay in the first instance and rebookod thence to Calcutta, 
plvs the spocial rate which Railways have quoted from Bombay to 
Howrah in competition with the sea route. 

Had these stiocinl rate from Navsari and Broach to Howrah not been quoted, 
the ordinary class rates would havo applied rid Amolner and Nagpur as 
follows; — 

Per maund. 

Rs. A. P. 

From Navsari (1,168 miles).8 13 8 

From Broach (1,191 miles) . . . . 3 14 10 

With these rates, however, the traffic would not be carried direct to Calcutta, 
but would move to Bombay and tbence rcbooked to Calcutta. The quotation 
of these special rates is obviously justified, but there is no reason for 
allowing for cotton consigned from Nnvasari and Broach to, say, Oawnpora 
special rates on the same or any other basis lower than tho fourth clast 
rate. The rates to Cawnporo are accordingly: — 

Per maund. 

Ra. A. p. 

From Navsari (831 miles).2 8 2 

From Broach (761 miles).2 6 4 

It will he seen that, although tlie distance to Cawnporo is 337 miles lest 
than to Howrah and from Broach to Cawnpore 4,30 miles less, yet the 
freight rates to Cawnpore are As. 6-.5 more from Navsari and nine pies 
more from Broach than they are to Howrah. Tt is presumably instances of 
this kind that lend colour to the suggestion that railway freight rates help 
tho export of raw niatorials to the detriment of Indian industries. Tf 
Railways were not permitted to quote special rates, as in the case illustr.ated, 
without being compelled to make reductions on the same basis to other 
centres without similar justification, they would inevitably lose the traffic 
within competitive areas or else be forced to lose revenue on traffic to ureas 
where thero was no competition. 
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7. Special rates to the ports are also quoted in order to assist in getting 
commodities placed on the marketsi of the world in competition with other 
producing countries. For example, low special rates have been quoted for 
manganese ore from the Central Provinces to the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Viaagapatam and for chrome ore from Baluchistan to Karachi, as such 
traffic could not possibly move if the class rate (in these cases first class, 
i.e., 0-38 per per maund per mile) were applied. The North Western 
Railway have also notified a rebate of 25 per cent, of the railway freight 
charge.s on wheal carried to Karachi for export to ports west of Aden with 
a view to facilitate the export of surplus produce in competition with 
■wheat from other countries. In spite of this substantial reduction, the 
tonnage exported has been comparatively, insignificant. 

8. During the course of tho discussion at the meeting of the Public 
Accounts Committee (vide the first para, of this memorandum) it was .suggested 
that the rates for piece-goods and for rice in tho Madras Presidency might 
in this connection be examined. The rates for piece-goods from the ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madr.as havo boon compared with those 
quoted for internal movements by the Railways serving those ports. In no 
case has the traffic any greater advantage in tho matter of freights than 
it is open to such traffic to .seemre by existing alternative channels of 
transport over which the Railways have no control. For example, for 
piece-goods from Bombay to Calcutta (1,221 miles) the rate per maund is 
Re. 1-1 per maund whereas from Bomimy to Nagpur (518 mile.s), tho rate is 
Rs. 2-2-11 per maund. Tn the latter case, no convenient alternative mode 
of transport is available, and the rate is, therefore, based on the classi¬ 
fication of the commodity (as explained in paragraph 5) on the actual 
distance from Bombay to Nagpnr, In the case of traffic from Bomh.ay to 
Calcutta, a rate on the same basis would result in the entire traffic’ offering 
being carried by sea. The special rate to Calcutta is, it may he added, 
applicable lioth for imported and for indigenous piece-goods. 

As regards tho freight rates for ricre in the Madras Presidency, the 
Railways principally concerned are the ^f!ldras and Southern Muhratta and 
South Indian. On the Madras and Southern Mnhratta Railway, the rates 
chargeable over tho system generally are the maximum, i.e., 0’38 pie per 
maund per mile, hut for consignments of not less than 400 mannds from 
broad gauge stations and 270 maunds from metre! gauge stations, tho 
schedule O./O, rate applies, Tho basis of this schedule, which is telescopic, 
is as follows: — 

Miles. Pie per maund 

per mile. 


1—300 
301—400 
401—BOO 
601—COO 
601—700 
Over 700 


•38 

•80 

•20 

■125 

•115 

■10 


Lower rates than those arrived at under this schedule are quoted for internal 
movements but not for traffic from tho ports. 

On tho South Indian Railway, the rates for traffic from tho ports are 
tho maximum, i.e., 0-38 pie per maund per mile, while for internal move¬ 
ments there nro special rates varying from B to 31 per cent, lower than the 
maximum. 

9. Tho detailed examination made by the Railway Boaixl of tho rates 
policy of Railways in regard to port rates does not indicate that any of 
these rotes operate to the detriment of Indian Industries, On the contrary, 
a very large number of special rates have been qHote.d for Indian Industries 
on a basis appreciably lower than those applicable from the ports, e.g., for 
sugar from tho sugar producing areas. Iron and steel from Tatanagar, etc. 
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62. Conference of Directors of Industries of Provinces and States 
interested in the Sericulture Industry. 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Board to certain Provincial Oovernmenti and 
Indian States No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 1938. 

I am directed to state that the last Tariff Board which enquired into 
the question of protection to the Indian Sericultural Industry in 1933 was 
of opinion that this industry was a unique one differing from other industries 
in the sense that in its modern form it could not stand without Governtnent 
organisation and assistance. Since the development of industries is a 
provincial subject under the reformed constitution it has been suggested to 
the Board that before formulating its final views on the subject, it should 
convene a conference of all Provincial Directors who are in charge of the 
Departments of Sericulture in their respective provinces sometime early in 
November in Calcutta in order to ascertain how far the provinces concerned 
with this industry are in a position to assist it. The Board will feel most 
grateful if it could be furnished with the views of the Provincial Government 
on the subject and also be informed whether the time and place suggested 
for the proposed conference will suit the convenience of their representa¬ 
tive. 


(2) Letter No. B. 3165, dated the 6th October, 1938, from the Secretary to 
the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Development 
Department, Bangalore, 

With reference to your letter No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 1938, 
requesting to be favoured with the views of this Government in the matter 
of holding a conference of Provincial Directors in Calcutta sometime early 
in November in order to ascertain how far the provinces concerned with 
Sericultural Industry are in a position to assist it, I am directed to state 
that this Government agrees to the suggested time and place for holding 
the Conference. 

As regards the assistance to be given to the Sericultural Industry by this 
Government, they have all along been assisting the industry—^financially and 
technically—at considerable cost to themselves and it is their accepted policy 
to continue to do so, in case the industry is protected in an adequate measure 
and for an adequate period against foreign competition. 

I am to add, in this connection, that it would be of considerable help 
if a recommendation is made to the Government of India to set apart a 
reasonable proportion of the revenue derived from levy of protective duties 
for research and other development work of interest to the whole of India. 


(3) Letter No. 2673, dated the 26th October, 1938, from the Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Development Department, Madras. 

With reference to your letter No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 1938, I 
am directed to say that the view expressed by the previous Tariff Board 
that the Sericultural Industry could not stand without Government organi- 
ssation and assistance is as true to-day as it was five years ago. In the 
meantime, however, marked progress has been recorded in the supply and 
distribution of tested seed. Thanks to the subvention granted by the 
Government of India, as much as 93 per cent, of the total seed requirernents 
of the Kollegal taluk were met by cellular seeds in 1937-38. The expenditure 
incurred in this Province during the current year on sericulture and that. 
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proposed to be incurred during 1939-40 subject to the vote of the Legislaturo 
is as shown below : — 

1938-39. 1939-40. 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Estimate, 

Estimate. 

Estimate. 


R«. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Provincial 

37,200 

34,000 

31,600 

Government of India 
grant 

10,900 

17,000 

18,000 


2. I am to say in this connection that altemiits are being made in this 
Province to evolve a hardier race of worms that would yield cocoons of a 
superior quality with richer silk content. A series of experiments have been 
coiiditcled with a view to (1) enh.nicing the rearer's and rceler’s income and 
(ii) bringing down the cost of production of raw silk, ft is considered that 
only by the successful distribution of eross-brcod seed that the price of 
raw silk can be brought down appreciably. The Director of Industries has 
submitted proposals for the institution of a programme of work over a 

period of five years for the supply and distribution of cross breed seeds. 

The proposals are under examination. 

.3. The Government of India Subvention Scheme will expire on .31st 
March, 194t>. In the pre.seiit .state of Provincial Finances it will hardly bo 
possible for the Provincial Government to meet the whole extra expenditure 
involved in the continuance of the subvention scheme. Unless the subvention 
is continued beyond that date the result will be that the operations now- 
carried on in connection with production and supply of di.sease-frce cellular 
seed .md rcsc.-irch on ‘ Pchrino d).sease. ’ will have to he considerably eurtailod. 
Since the Government of India derive a revenue from the imposition of 
protective duties on raw silk, etc., iniporttnl into India, it is reasonable 

that they should set np.nrt a iiortion of this revenue for the development 

of silk industry in India. Tb(>y should also help the Provinces to consolidate 
the grains which their i)resent subvention scheme has yielded. 

ft • « * * 


(4) Lcticr No. ihiteil the Z'ith Octoher, I'.ltH, from the Secretanj 

to the (lovernment (if Tiomhaij. Generiil Deportvient, Bombay. 

In rcjily to your letter, No. 1001, dated the 20lh September, 19.33, I am 
directed to state tbnt as there is no ericulture and sericulture expert in 
the Department of Industries of the Government of Dombay at present as 
these industries do not exist in the Bombay Province, the Government of 
Bombay does not consider it necessary for its Deportment of Industries to 
be rejjrcsented at the Conference proposed to be hold early in November in 
Calcutta. The Government of Bombay has, however, under consideration 
ii scheme for the establishment of those industries in the Bombay Province 
and the Director of Tndustrie.s has accordingly been asked to semd to the 
Tariff Board a note on the subjert formulating the views of tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 


(5) Letter No. Eng. dated the 2Sth October, 1938, from the Director 

of Industries, Bombay. 

T have the honour to refer to Bombay Government’s letter No. 948.3-D., 
dated the 2.')th October, 19.38, addressed to you, and as desired therein, to 
state as under. 

From the records available it would appear tliat Sericulture Industry 
existed in some districts of this Province some decades back. Neither 
rerieulturc nor ericulture industry at present exists in any part of this 
Provinee, It would appear that some of tho districts of this Province, from 
climatic and other points of view, are quite suitable for the re-introduetion 

80 
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of tlieso industries. Government of Bombay hai’e, therefore, at present 
under eon.sidcrution a seliemo for a survey and preparation of detailed 
proposals lor the re-iiitroduetion of these industries in some selected districts 
of this Province. It is hoped to obtain for this purpose on loan the services 
of an export either from tlie Department of Industries, Benijul or Mysore, 
and .start tlio work at an early date. 


((i) ('ircidur litter frnm llic Toriff iiuinl, .Vo. iJi/, (lattd Hit ■ird Siivtmher, 
lOilS, to the canmi.i I'riiciite.iiH (io' i i nmi iii.i and States conttrned with 
the Sericulture Industry. 

I am directed to stato that amongst others the following points are 
likely to he discussed. The information is sent in advance to avoid 
unnecessary dojay. 

1. Pnment position of the industry ns compared to 1S)33 with regard to— 

(i) Silkworms; 

(ii) Mulberry; 

(iii) Seed production; 

(iv) Cocoon production; 

(v) Raw silk. 

2, Schemes likel.v to he undertaken by the Government for the better¬ 
ment of the industry and tlic amounts likely to be s))cnt on them from 
the provincial e.xche'iuer if adeipiate protex tion i.« granted. 

d. Working of the Imtierial Sericultiiral Committee: sugestions, if any, 
to make it more useful to the industry and the amount considered necessary 
to be sot aside for this purpose. 

4. What efforts are likely to he made to develop co-operation in sericul- 
tural research so that the benefit of one unit may bo shared by all. 

5. The measure and periml of protection desired. 


(7) lilies of the repi I seiiliiti ei’s nniiiiimf ril hy the LiiClll durernineufs amt 
Iiiiliun Stiitcs who iitteiuleil the t'oiiferem e of Dieeelnr.i of I iidusti ies 
held in Calcutta, oh the Kith and nth Nouember, 195H. 

Province 
or 

State. 

Bihar 

Bengal 


Madras 

Assam 

K.::'limir 

Punjab 

Mysore 


Bombay 


Names of representatives. 

Mr. V. K. B. Pillai, I.C.S., Director of Indii.stries. 

Mr. M. N. De, Superintendent, Silk liLstitute, 
Bhagalpur. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter, Director of Industries. 

Mr. C. C. Ghosli, 1><-put,v Director of Tndustrie.s. 

Bai Sahib S. N. Bose, 1st Superintendent of Beri- 
tultiire. 

Mr. L. B. Green, M.B.D., Director of Industries. 

Mr. K. T. Acbayya. Serieullural Expert. 

Mr. S. L. Mehta, Director of Indinstries, 

Mr. T. O. Wazir, M.A., Director of Sericulture, 
Jammu. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramlal, P.C.S., M.B.E., Director 
of Industries. 

Mr. M. S. Bamchendra Bao, Director of Industries 
and Commerce. 

Mr. H. S. Govinda Rao, Superintendent of Sericul¬ 
ture. 

Mr. M. E. Haskell, Industrial Engineer, Bombay. 
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(8) Note of point) for the Director) prepared and circulated hy th» 

Tariff Board. 

Silk Worms. 

(1) Varieties of silk worms. 

(2) No. of worms in an ounce of soed and their weight in grammas 
(per oz.). 

(3) Porcontago of wastage (through disease and defective rearing). 

(4) Suitability from the point of view of roarers of layings of eggs and 
seed cocoons. 


Mulberry. 

(1) Rush and tree compared. 

(2) Cost of cultivation (initial and recurring). 

(3) Method of <niltivalion. 

(4) I.abour charges. 

(5) Yield of leaves per acre. 

(6) Cost per Ih. of loaves. 


Seed production. 

(1) Imported or local and percentage of each. 

(2) Hibi rnated .seed. 

(.1) Progress made in the production and i.ssue of disease free seen. 
(4) Cost of production and sale price of— 

(a) disease Iree layings— 

(i) (TIC'S breed and 

(ii) pure indigenous, 
and (6) seed cocoons • 

(i) cross-breed and 

(ii) pure. 

Cocoon production. 

(1) Percentage of worms hatched. 

(2) Method of rearing. 

(3) Number of days required to form a cocoon. 

(4) Amount of leaves re<|uircd for feeding during each age. 

(5) Method adopted of stilling or conditioning of cocoons. 

(6) Yield of cocoons per ounce of .silk worm seed. 

(7) Consumption of leaves per lb. of cocoons produced. 

(8) Sorting of cocoons. 

(9) (dost of production of a lb. of cocoons. 

(10) Sale price per lb. of cocoons. 

(11) Number of cocoons to a lb. (cross-breed and local). 

(12) Percentage of production (cross-breed to local). 

(13) Silk content of cocoons: — 

(i) Race. 

(ii) Quality. 

(iii) Weight of 190 cocoons (dry). 

(iv) Wcglit of ehr.vsolis. 

(v) Weight of silk shells. 


80 A 
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littw silk. 

(1) The Rendita based on cross-breed and local (cliarklia filature). 

(2) Cost of production of li lbs. of raw silk (cross-breed and local) by 
charkha working 9 hours a day for 15 days in a month.* 

(3) Cost of production of 1 lb. of raw silk in a 200 basin filature (economic 
unit) (cross-breed and local).* 

IFaf/fs of Labour. 

(1) Charkha. 

(2) Filature (whether based on number of skeins). 

(3) System of payment. 

(4 Whether based on efficiency or daily output i>er head. 

Sale price of silk waste per lb. 

(1) Charkha. 

(2) Filature (local and foreign). 

lle-re.eling charges. 

(1) Whether necessary for Indian silk. 

(2) Percentage of loss in degnmming. 

“ Though the price of Japanese and Kashmir silk may be the same, 
the Japanese silk will be able to compete indirectly with Kashmir silk 
because of the smaller loss percentage in degnmniing of Japanese silk. \ 
difference of about annas 9 per lb. will he found as a result of this variation 
in the loss in degumming wliidi menus that to tlie weaver it is cheaper to 
use Japanese silk than to us© Knshniere silk although both Kashmir and 
Japanese may be selling in the market at the same price. * • • While 
Japanese raw silk lose.s only 22 per cent, in degumming, Kashmir yellow 
silk of the best quality loses at ie.aat 30 per cent. Therefore the quantity 
of Kashmir silk required to produce ono lb. of finished cloth will bo moru 
than if Japanese raw silk was used.” 

C. I. F. Vriee per lb. of imported silk. 

(1) Waste producte. 

(2) Duppion. 

(3) Hand-roelod. 

(4) Canton filature. 

(5) Japanese filature. 

Dumping of Japanese silk in, India and the assistance given bg the 
Japanese Government. 

Expression of opinion with regard to the fut\ire trend of prices. 

Information, if any, regarding the present cost of production per lb. 
of .silk in China and Japan. 

Marketing of Indian silk—proposals regarding marketing organisation. 

Preisent position of the handloom weaver. 

Expression of views with regard to the customs classification and tariff 
v.'ilues. 

Present production of raw silk in India and estimated production if 
adequate protection is granted. 

Competition from other synthetic fibres. 


Estimates prepared during oral evidence are attached. 
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Measure and period of protection required and expression of views on 
the present scheme of protection. Examination of its etfect on the handlooBi 
Weaver. 

Schemes which arc at present lieing worked for the benefit of the 
Industry. 

Schemes likely to be undertaken by the Government for the betterment 
of the industry and the amounts likely to be spent on them from the 
provincial exchequer if adequate protection is granted. 

What research work is at present carried on with the help of Provincial 
and Central grants. 

Working of the Imperial Sericultural Committee: suggestions, if any, 
to make it more useful to the industry and the amount considered necessary 
to be .set aside for this purpose. 

What efforts aro likely to be made to develop co-operation in sericultural 
research so that the benefit of one unit may bo shared by all. 

Preference at present enjoyed by the Indian Industry in the United 
Kingdom and the question whether the existing margin of preference is 
adequate. 


(9) Memorandum submitted to the Tariff Board by the Directors of 

Industries. 

We have considered the note of points furnished to us by the Tariff 
Board. On most of the points detailed information has already been 
furnished by us in our written memoranda and oral evidence tendered before 
the Board. There are some points included in the note on which it i.s 
not possible, for obvious reasons, to come to an understanding which will 
apply equally to all sericultural areas. We have, therefore, not considered 
it necessary to express our view.s on such points; but wo shall bo ready to 
place before the Board any further information that they may require ia 
the course of discussions. 

We now proceed to deal briefly with the other points on which we have 
considered it possible to express our views; 

Suitabiliti/ from the point of view of rearers of loyinqs of eogs and 
seed cocoons. —Wo consider that (he more suitable and desirable 
method is to supply rearers with disease-free layings. In Bengal, 
the practice of purchasing seed cocoons by tho rearers is in force. 
Bengal appreciates the advantages of supplying rearers with 
disease-free layings and agrees to bring about this improvement 
as quickly as possible. 

Mulberry—Bush and Tree. 

We consider that having regard to tho lower costs of tree mulberry, it 
would be desirable and necessary to extend the cultivation of tree mulberry. 
We also consider that it is not possible to entirely replace bush mulberry 
by tree mulberry in certain areas and in certain climatic conditions. .4, 
certain e.xtent of bush mulberry is, in any case, necessary as worm food. 
The raising of tree mulberry ia a long and tedious process requiring largo 
investment, and unless the sericultnrist is aasured of aasistance for a fairly 
long period, we consider that it would be difficult to persuade him to change 
over from bu.sh mulberry to tree mulberry. 

Cocoon Production. 

Sixteen pounds of mulberry loaves per lb. of green cocoons produced may 
1)6 adopted for all India. 

Sorting of cocoon.s is desirable and necessary and wo consider that this 
can be easily done when the quality of cocoons produced is suitably 
improved. 
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We consider that the fair selling price of cocoons for all India should 
bo fi:£ed at 5 annus per lb. 

Tiaic Silk -ItenJita. 

Taking all India into consideration, the present production of cross¬ 
breed ccx'oona is limited and it is therefore necessary to adopt a slightly 
higher rendita and thu average rendita for the whole of India should he 
adopted as follow? : — 

(Jharka Silk. 1st quality. 2nd quality. 3rd quality. 

Rendita . 15 to 1 13 to 1 12 to 1 

As no differentintion can he made in the case of cocoons required for 
reeling first, second and third qiinlilics of silk, there can he only one 
uniform )'riio. lor cocoons which should bo fixed at 5 annas per lb. as 
stated above. 

A.s regards Filature Silk, the rendita for l.'nivoltlne Cocoons (Kasbinir) 
may bo taken at 14 to 1 aud for Multivoliinc Cocoons at IG to 1 for all 
India. 

Cost of Froihii fion. 

We have earefnilv ronsidored cost ^ of jtrodnetion of charka and filature 
silks compiled by tlio Roard. Wo consider that in formulating costs, regard 
should be bad to the rondiliofi? obtaining in sovernl scricultnral areas and 
that it is neeossarv to lake into consideration conditions obtaining in the 
least developed area. With a view to affording sericullnrists nde((iiate 
assistance', the fair selling price in the' c,as<« of cocoons should be fixeil at 
5 .annas a lb. W<' consider tliat it is only when this figure is aih'ptcil that 
the sericiiltnrist will he cn\ldcd to earn a 'lir llcMi;,; woei' toi' Idin. d' a'"l 
cae he 'inhieed to improve l.i.s < C'.i lene.v. (;n this eaieuh.liou, the iair seiiing 
price of 20.24 denier filaciire ‘ill: eonies (e ip r. tii |.oi' nnd ilo' prii.cs 
of I'-l. 2nd and .'Iril grach- ch.ari a sil.ks, Rs. l!s. and Its. 4-12-ff 

re.spoctivoly as shown in the enclosed .statements. 

As regards the production of .silk ficr h.asiii per day, wc consider th.at 
it is not po.ssihle to attain 11 lbs. of 20/21 denier silk per basin t>or day. 
Kven in Japan with .supc'rior Cnivoltine cocoons, the average production 
is about II lb. per basin per day. This figure may he adopted in the ease 
of fndian Filatures also. 

We have increased the provi.sion under Repairs and Renewal.? from 1 
per ec'nt. to 21 per ex'!!!, in view of the kind of marhinery that is u.sed in 
Fil.atures and also hecauso depreciation has been caleulatcil at 5 per cent, 
which, wo consider, ought to be at least 71 per cent. 

Sail' Price of Silk Waste. 

Wo do not except any increase in the market price of charka .and 
filatures wastes in the near future. The price? may reasonablv hi' fixed at 
4 annas per lb. of charka waste and 10 annas )>er Ib. of fihitii.-e na'-te. 
Re-recling charges; Wo consider lliat re-rceling in the cn-ie of first grade 
charka silk is necessary as fon'ign silk eompar.ible to that quality is now 
being increasingly imported. The re-reoling charges of 3 nnuas per lb. 
adoiited is reasonable. 

Boiling off. 

This question arises only in the case of Kashmir yellow silk. The Kashmir 
representative considers that in the case of Kashmir yellow a loss of 27 
per cent, in boiling off may re.tsonably bo allowed. 

Tfumping. 

Full information on this aiibjeet so far as we have been able to gather 
from offfeial and non-official sources has already been placed before the 
Board. 
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Future trend of prices. 

Wo find it difficult to express any opinion as regards the future trend 
of prices. If regard bo had to tli<^ fact that during the last four years 
during which the present protection has been in force, tliere has been no 
effect whatever on foreign imports and also to the present unsettled 
conditions in Japan and China, we consider that the tendency, if we may 
venture on a prophesy, would Ire for foreign silks to continue to sell at 
the sale low prices, if they do not deteriorate still further. 


Marketing of Silk. 

We consider that aclion .should be lakon hy the several Provincial and 
State Governmonts in creating marketing organisation for popularising 
Indian .silk in the various consuming coiitres. 

We consider it desirable that .steps should be taken at once to start 
Sericultural Co-operative. Societies for the joint supply ol examined seed 
to soriculturista and also for a common marketing of cocoons produced. 


Customs Classification and Tariff Values. 

Wo consider the present Oustoms classification .satisfactory. But ws 
consider that the present method of fixing tariff values should be abolished 
and that protective duties should be levied on the basis suggested by us 
later iu dealing with tho iiuestiou of the measure and form of protection. 


Present production of Piiw Sdk in India and estimated production if 
adequate, jrrotection is granted. 

The present production of raw silk in India according to the major 
Sericultural Provinces and Stales in 1937-38 was as follows; — 

Lbs. 

Mysore 800,000 

Bengal ......... 500,0(X) 

Madras ........ 11.5,000 

Kashmir. 2.50,000 


Total . 1,00.5,000 

During 1937-38, the imports of foreign silk amounted to 25i lakhs of 
pounds. So that the consumption of silk in India may he taken at alxnit 
42 lakhs of pounds under present conditions. In case the industry is 
adequately protected we consider that it will be possible within a pori^ 
of 10 years to increase the present production to about 40 lakhs of pound* 


as shown below: — 

lbs. 

Mysore. 1,600,000 

Bengal 1,200,(X)0 

Madras.500,000 

Kashmir.500,000 

Other Provinces. 200,(KX) 


Total . 4,000,000 
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Measure of protection required. 

We consider that the protective duties should be eo fixed as to raise the 
price of imported silks of various Kcades to tho level of the fair selling 
price of corresponding qualities of indigenous silks. 

Protective duties may take the form of both a revenue duty plus a 
specific duty. The period of protection, wo consider, should bo at least 10 
years. 


Working of the Imperial Sericultural Committee. 

We consider that tho composition of the Imperial Sericultural Committee 
should be revised so as to include Sericultural Experts of various Provinces 
and States. The functions of the Oomiuittce should also be widened and 
the annual meetings of tho Committeo should be held separately and not 
as part of the Industries Conference as is the practice at present. The 
Committeo should in addition to other functions deal with the following: — 

(1) Review progross of sericultural work done in tho various Provinces 

and States during tho year, 

(2) Decide programmo of development work for the future, 

(3) Co-ordinate the work of tho various Provinces and States, 

(4) Ijiy down lines of research work to be done and the results to 

bo mado available for the whole of India. 

(5) Allocation of grants to the Provinces and State.?. 

Allotment of grants .—We consider that the present grant of Rs. 1,00,000 
given to the Imi>erinl Sericultural Committee is absolutely inadequate and 
that tho grant should be raised to at least Rs. 3 lakhs a year for a period of 
10 years. 

We consider that in ndition to the sericulturists as such, assistance should 
be given to silk handloom weaving industry on tho lines of assistance 
afforded at present to cotton handloom weaving industry and that tho 
Imperi.'il Sericultural Committee .should bo entrusted with this work and 
that a reasonable part of the grant made t« the Imperial Sericultural Com¬ 
mittee should be devoted to render assistance to silk handloom weaving 
industry. 

Charka Silk — Rendita. 

The rendita of Multivoltino cocoons for tho first, second and third 
qualities of Charka Silk as furnished in the last Tariff Board Report 
(noted below) may be maintained: — 

Quality , . 1st. 2nd. Srd. 

Rendita . . 15 to 1 13 to 1 12 to I 


Cost of Cocoons. 

(a) The price per pound of cocoons for different grades of Charka silk 
should ho uniformly annas five (annas five per pound) and this should not bo 
Toduccd. This price will hold good for all India. 

(b) Production per charka per day may be taken at IJ lbs. for all 
grades for all India. 

(f) Apart from the price of cocoons, the figures givon in the Tariff Board 
note as regards other charges (noted below) may be maintained now also: — 

Quality . . 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

R». A. p. Rs. A. r. Rs. A. r. 

ISO 179 109 


Other charges 
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Details of cost of production of charka silk, 


15 lbs. por day per charka. 
Cocoons (at 5 annas 
per lb.) 

1st quaUty. 

224 lbs. 

2nd quality. 

104 lbs. 

3rd quaUty. 

18 lbs. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 


7 0 

6 

6 1 6 

5 10 0 

Other charges 

1 8 

0 

17 9 

16 9 


8 8 

6 

7 9 3 

6 15 9 

For IJ lbs. of silk 

For 1 lb. of silk 

6 11 

0 

6 0 10 

4 10 C 

Less cost of 5 lb. of waste 
at 4 anna.s per lb. . 

0 2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 


5 9 

0 

4 14 10 

4 8 6 

Adil interest on capital 
and depreciation on 
plant and machinery 
per lb. 

0 4 

8 

0 4 5 

0 4 3 

Add re-recling charges 

0 3 

0 

... 


Fair selling price 

6 0 

8 

5 3 3 

4 12 9 


Filature Silk. 

Production per basin per day: IJ lbs. of 20/24 denier. 

Rcndita of cocoons; Univoltine M to 1 Multivoltine 16 to 1. 

Cost per lb. Univoltine 6 annas. Multivoltine 6 annus. 

Filature of 200 basins—Working days 300. 

Yield of silk; (per year). 2(X) basins x3(X) days xlj lbs.; 80,000 lbs. 
Cocoons (Multivoltines) to produce 80,0(X) lbs. of silk : 

80,000x16 ; 1,280,000 lbs. 

Rs. 

Cost of cocoons at 5 annas por lb. 12,80,000 x5 


annas ........ 4,00,(XX) 

Transport charges at 4 pies per lb. (as. and ps. 

omitted) ........ 26,666 

Stifling charges at 2 pies per lb. . . . 13,.3.33 

Labour.4.5,(XX) 

Supervision ........ 2.3,712 

Power, etc.20,OX) 

Repairs at 25 per cent. 1,57.5 

'Mi.scellaneous ....... l,2fX) 

Selling expenses . .. 2,.50) 


Total . 6,.3.3,980 
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Less value of 50,400 
per lb. 

lb.'!, of waste at 10 annas 

Rs. 

31,600 




6,02,486 



Rs. 


Add Depryc;ialion 

, , 

7,060 


Tntere-st on capital; 

Rs. 



Cocoon.s 

l,0O,0fK) ■ 

1 10,500 


Silk . 

1,10,000 , 


PKoriT 


9,600 

27,150 



Total cost 

6,2fl,6.'16 


Fair selling price per pound of filature silk—Rs. 6-10. 


(10) Stati’mevt rcoardintj fnir scUinr/ price of charka silk in the Joint 
Memorandum, of IHrertor's of Industries. {For another statement please 
aee the Memorandum.) 


Reudita. 


15 



13 



12 



1st grade. 

2Dd grade. 

3rd grade. 

Wages of rcclor and turner . 

0 12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 10 

0 

Cost of fuel .... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Cost of water 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Selling expenses 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

Transport and brokerage 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

Contingencies .... 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Supervision and management 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Otber cliargcs (according to 
Tariff Ro.sid's figure) 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

7 

0 

Cost of eneoons at 5 annas 
per lb. 

7 

0 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 10 

0 

Work cost for 11 lbs. 

H 

10 

6 

7 

10 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Cost of production of 1 lb. , 
Add interest on working 

5 

12 

4 

6 

1 

4 

4 

11 

3 

Capital !‘21 per cent, for .3 
months and depreciation 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 


6 

1 

0 

5 

5 

9 

4 

15 

6 

Less cost of 1 lb. waste 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


a 

15 

0 

5 

3 

9 

4 13 

6 

Add profit .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


6 

1 

0 

6 

5 

9 

4 16 

6 

14 lid re-reeling ebargos 

0 

.3 

0 







Faih Selling Price 

6 

4 

0 

6 

6 

9 

4 

15 

6 
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63. Smuggling of Silk. 

( 1 ) Vr.mi-ufficinl letter Na. .9.57, dated the 9th Srpiemhcr, tOSR, from the 
Presideitt, Tariff Hoard, to the Uon’hle Mr. M. Slade, 

Secretary to tlic Ctin rnoLeiit of India, Department of Commerce, Stmta. 

During tlin roiiisi* uf onr ornl examination in Bombay it was pointed 
out that a great deal of silk is being smuggled into India from Poiidiclicrry. 
The Board will feel griileful if you eould let them know what nreeantions 
are taken by the {lover innent of India and whether the gfKuls coining 
through Pondicherry are liable to the ordinary customs duties prevailing 
in British India. 


(2) Demi-oHiciid -Vo. /tl T. (.i,)!Sf<, doled the 2txt September, 193K, from y. 1{. 
nilai, Enq., (\1I.F,., l.C.S., .1 oint-Serretary lu the C<ir.' rmnenl of India, 
Department of I'ommerre, Simla, to the President, Tariff Hoard. 

With reforenre to your demi-official letter No. 957, dated the 9th 
September, 1938, to Slade, 1 am desired to say that the following principal 
measures of precaution have been taken by the (lovernment of India to 
prevent tlio smuggling of duti.ahlo goods into India from Pondicherry; — 

(a) The shipment from or transhipment at an Indian port to Pondi¬ 
cherry of certain highly dutiable poods (including silk goo<ls> 
has been prohibited under sections 49, 111 and 134 of the Bca 
Customs Act. 

(h) A Packet Post Convention wa.s sonrhidcd with the French Indian 
nuthoril’cs in M iv, IfKld. Pmler this arrangement, paekets 
(which, in tlio internal truffle between French Settlements in 
India, are <ap:ible of hcicir carried up to a weight of 7 
hilogranimc.-! o;- 1.5 Ihs, as Iciter mail) containing goods liablo 
to British Indian customs duties handed in for despatch by 
post from Pondicherry to Chandernagore, Mahe and Yanam are 
required to be produeed before the British Indian Customs 
Olllcer at tho Freneh post offices at Pondiihorry for .assessment 
and recovery of British Indian Customs duties before trans¬ 
mission to destination. 

(c) The rnstonis cordons round Pondiclu-rry Iiave been .strengthened 
since Novoinhcr, 193(). Tho anti-smuggling measures .idoiited 
by Oovenimcnt are reported to have had a la'iieficial effect 
uixin tlie silk markets in Bonihay and Calcutta and aro 
understood to have substantially reduced the contraVjand traffic 
over the frontiers of Pondicherry. The authorities at Madras 
kee[) a wat' h .and carry nut vigorous searches with a view to 
preventing .smuggled goods being .sent to Calc'utta and Bombay. 

2. Tender the Coninnuce Department Notification No. ‘21-T., dated tho 
1st April, 1924, tlic Fiencli .Settlement of Pondicherry has been declared 
to he I'oioign tcirilory for the purposes of section 5 of the Indian Tariff 
Act and a cietonis duty at the rate prescribed hv the Art is leviable on 
any article when imported by land into British Indi.a, while section 20 of 
the Sea Customs Act provides the iiece.ssary authority for imports by sea. 
Imports from Pondicherry are thus liable to the ordinary customs duties 
prevailing in British India. 


(3) Demi-official, letter No. IIH, dated the flth October, 19dS, from the. 
Serretani, Tariff Hoard, to the JhaClde Mr. M. Sladr, C.I.E., l.C.S., 
Serirlary, ta the. Caiernment af India, Department af ('ommerce. New 
Delhi. 

The Tariff Board has been informed that Jai>nneso silk is being imported 
into Burma free of duty and from that place comes into India free of duty. 
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The evidence recorded by the Board does not indicate that this practice i» 
bcinj; extensively followed, but I should be grateful if you would let mo 
know what the position really is in this respect. 


(4) Demi-official D,,A. Din. Afo. lUl-Cu.^. I.ISS, dated the 35th October, 
103 k, from A. II. Lloyd, Ksq., C.H.I., C.I.K., I.C.S., Mrmher, Central 
Hoard of Hecenue, New Delhi, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Silk, raw—Imfort hy lank from China into Burma and subsequent 

UK-KXrORT TO INDIA WITHOUT PAYMENT OP DUTY. 

Will you please refer to your demi-official letter to Slade No. 1114, dated 
the 8th October, 19.38? 

2. I enclose an extract from a letter which we have addressed to tho 
Government of Burma in the matter, which states the position as wo 
understand it at present. 


Extract from letter C. No. Sll-Ciin. I.fSfi, dated the 23rd Atigusl, 10.1K, 
from the. Deymty Secretary to the Government of India to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Lands and Jte.venue De]tartment. 

Silk, raw—Import by land from China into Burma and 8UB.skquent 

RB-EXHOKT TO INDIA WITHOUT PAYMENT OF DUTY. 

.3. During the three years 1935-36, 1936-37 and 1937-38, the imports of 
raw silk into India from Burma amounted to lbs. 19,702, lbs. 102,6.57 and 
Ihs. 93,537 respectively. The Government of India understand that tho 
quantity of raw silk produced in Burma is small. Imports from Burma 
into India wotild thtwefore appear to represent raw silk of foreign origin. 
As the customs duty on raw silk in British India and in Burma is tho 
same, there seems to bo no reason to suppose th.at the quantities imported 
into India from Burma were iireviously imported into tho latter country 
hy sea on payment of duty. The irrosnstible inference therefore is that the 
imports of riiw silk into British India from Burma represent silk imported 
free of duty by land into Burma from China. 

4. The loss of Customs revenue involved is estimated at least Rs. one 
and a half lakhs annually, a loss which tho Government of India cannot 
afford to ignore in the present circumstances. 


64. Information regarding number of pertons aupported by the hand 
loom weaving industry. 


(1) CArcuUir letter from the Tariff Board No. 15io, dated the Cth December, 
103.H, to all I’loointial Governments and certain Indian .states. 

I am directed to invite your attention to table LIIl, on page 102 of 
tho last Report of the Tariff Board on the Scricultural Industry in India 
and to request that the Board may be furnished with simitar information 
for 19.37-.38 regarding the number of persons supported by tho hand loom 
weaving industry in its different hrnnehes, iiamdy, silk weaving, artificial 
silk weaving and weaving of mixed fabrics. 

The favour of an early reply is requested. 


(2) Letter Nn. ir.K-T., dated the l.Kth December, 103S, from the Deputy- 
Direclor of Serieull m e, Brnyal, Berhampore. 

W'lth reference to your letter No. I.34.j, dated the 6th December, 19.38, 
to the address of the Secretary to tlie Government of Bengal, Agriculture 
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and Industries Department, 1 have the honour to sa}’ that tlio figures 
as usUed iur have already been sent to you witli this otiicc u/o No. 402-T., 
dated tlie 9th December, 1938 (vU/e item No. 4 of tlie documents).* 


(3) Lctier A'o. D. GOfUlSeii dated the 9110th Jamiary, 19,19, from the 

Herre.tnnj to the (Jovi rriment of Ifis Uighness the Maharaja of Mysore., 
Ihvelopiiieiit Department, liangalore. 

T am directed to forward herewith a statement regarding the number of 
persons supported by the handloom weaving industry, etc., as desired in 
your letter No. 1346, dated the 6th December, 1938. 


Statement furnishing information regarding the number of persons supported 
hy the handloom ueaving industry, etc., in the Mysore State. 


Province 

or 

State. 

Number of 
persons 
supported. 

Number of looms working on 

Annual 
value of 
' production of 
silk goods. 

B 

Cotton. 

Total. 

Mysore . . 

30,000 

3,000 

20,000 

1 1 

25,200 

Rs. 

22,20,768 


NorK 1.—The difference between the total number of looms reported and 
those shown under silk and cotton above represents the number 
reported us being u.sed in the weaving both of cotton and silk. 

2.—The number of persons supported shown in the column (2) above 
represents the total number of handloom weavers in the State. 


(4) Letter No. 89-D., dated the 11th January, 1939, from the Secretary to 
Government of Orissa, Development Department, Cuttack. 

With reference to Mr. Nasrullah's letter No. 1345, d.ited the 6th 
December, 1938, I am directed to say that in the circumstances stated in 
my lettert No. 78.60-n., dated the 14th December, 1938, it ha.s not been 
possible for the Provincial Government to estimate the number of persons 
supported by sericulture industry in Orissa. A statement in the form 
referred to in Board’s letter under reply, giving information regarding the 
number of looms, etc, and annual value of production of silk goods, is 
however, enclosed. 


Statement showing the figures relating to silk, artifieial silk and mixed silk. 


Province 

No. of 

No. of looms working on. 

Annual 
value of 

or 

States. 

persons 

sup{K>rted. 

Bilk. 

Artificial 

silk. 

Mixed. 

production of 
silk giK>dB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Orissa . 


897 

420 

584 

Rs. 

4,54,200 


* Printed with Bengal Government evidence, 
t Not printed. 
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(5) Letter No. 53179-11158 —2, dated the 17th January, 1959, from, the 
Secretary, to the (Jovernment of Madras, Development Department, 
Madras. 

Snhject: Sericulture—Numder of persons supported by the handloom 

WEAVING INDUSTRY IN 19;)7-38. 

Wit)! referent'o to Mr. Mohd. Nasrullah’s letter No. 1345, dated 6th 
Deceiiiber, 1938, asking to bo furnished with information on the abovo 
subjert, I am directed to state that the iiiforuiatiou asked for is not 
available. Kused on the statistics, howover, of haudlooms engaged in silk 
weaving and art silk weaving, the Director of industries and C'oiniueroe 
lias workeil out appro.ximate figures of persons supported by these two 
branches of the industry. A copy of his report No. b’C2G-D./38, dated the 
il3rd December, 1938, in the matter is enclosed. 1 lis answers to the Tarill 
lloard’.s Quesiionnaire iindor ‘ Sericultiirul Kniiuiry (Handloom Industry) ’ 
was forwarded with my letter No. 272l)-ll/38—8, dated the 22nd July, 1938. 


(Enclosure.] 

Copy of li tter No. HGSG-D. fSS, dated the SSrd December, 1958, from the 
Director of Indu.itries ami Commerce, Madras. 

Suhiert: Skjucultural Tariff Board—Numderb of rf.iisosa bupportkd by 
THE IIANDLOOSI WKAVINti I.NDU.STRV IN 1937-38. 

Deference: Government Enporsk.ment No. 33179-TT/3S-4, Development, 
DATED THE IOTH DeCK.MBKR, 1938. 

Information in regard to the nuniher of weavers engaged in different 
branches of the handloom weaving industry has already lieen furnished in 
auswiT to question No. 1 of the questionnaire issued hy the Silk TarllT 
Hoard. Ttut information in respeet of the number of persons supported by 
silk weaving, art silk weaving, and the weaving of mi.tod fabries is not 
available. The onl.v method of estinialing the nuinbors engaged in tbo 
different sections would be by taking the number of handlooms as the 
h.a.sis. According to tlio statistics collected by the Revenue authorities in 
19.34 and 1935 (no stati.sties having been taken later) the number of looms in 
this Province engaged in silk weaving and art silk weaving rcspeiitivoly was 
23,230 and 26,195. On the basis of these figures, and a.s.suming an average 
ot three dependents to a weaver, the number of persons supported by 
the silk weaving industry and art .silk weaving industr.v may be roughly 
estimated at about one lakh in each ease as shown below : — 

Silk . .. 23,236x4= 92,944 

Art silk.26,19.5x4=104,780 

It is not possible to estimate the number of looms (tngagod in weaving mixed 
fabrics and consequently the numbi'r of persons suiiport> d thereby as weavers 
do not confine tbeir attention to such work during the whole year, but 
devote their attention to silk, art silk and rotton according to seasonal 
demiind. 


(6) Letter No. n^lXVlII — G18, dated the 18th Jnrvnry 1959, from the 
(loeerniiient of the United Fioeinccs, Indu.strie.s Department, TAicknerw. 

With reference to your letter No. 1.345, dated the Cth December, 1938, 
.1 am diroctod to forward horewitli, for tbo information of the Tariff 
Iloiird, a copy of tbo Provincial Director of Industries’ letter No. 1926/M.-S., 
dated the Isi January, 1939. 
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Copy of a letter No. Ifl3r,lM.-S., dated the 6th January, I9S9, from the 
Director of DiduHrics, United Frovinces, to the. Officer on Special 
Duty, United Provinces Government, Industries' Driiartmcnt, Lucknow. 


With refbeencb to yoiu KNUonsEMEST No. fiSSO/XVIII —618, hated tub 
22nd Dbcemoer, 1928, I have the honour to give below the number 
OF persons SUPPOliThU BY TUK DIFFERENT BRANPHKS OF THE HaNULOOM 

Weaving Industry: — 


Total 


Type of 
hand-loom 
weaving. 

No. of 
regular 
weavers. 

No. of 
part time 
weavers. 

Total 

No. of 
weavers. 

Total 

No. of 
helpers. 

No. of 
weavers 
and 

helpers. 

Cotton 

109,900 

64,900 

164,800 

339,200 

604,000 

Silk 

19,.500 

2,100 

51,600 

10.3,000 

154,600 

Wool 

22,2(XJ 

6,200 

28,400 

68,200 

96,600 


Total No. of weavers and helpers . 755,2tX) 


The information ia baaed on the survey of 1935. As far as is known 
to this Departiiieiit there has not been any appreciable change since then. 
It is not possible to get these figures verified annually. 


(7) Letter No. iH.'i-I. (t L. — 391^001, dated the HSrd -January, in'!!), from the 
Secretary, to the (lorn ament of the Puiijah, EL ctricity and 1 ndu.itrius 
Department, Lahore. 

Subject: Number of persons supported by tue Handloom Weaving 
Industry in its different br.\nchf.s during 1937-38. 

With roferonre to your letter No, 1,315, dated the 6th December, 1938, 
on the subject noted above, I am directed to forward a statement containing 
the requirod information. 


Statement for 1937-33. 

Number 

of 

weavers. 

Pure silk .... 2,000 

Spun silk .... 4,000 to 6,000 

Mixture of silk and cotton 500 

Cotton .... 268,2.54 

Artificial silk and staple 

fibre yarn . . . 25,000 


Number 

of 

looms. 

1,500 to 1,800 
8,600 to 4,500 
1,50 
241,429 

22,500 


(8) Letter No. 91,3,311110.. dated the 3th March, 19.39, from the Government 
of Bombay, General Department, Bombay. 

In reply to your letter No. 1345, dated the 6th December, 1938, I am 
directed to state that information as to the number of persons supported 
by the handloom industry in its different branches is not available and no 
approximate finures can also be given. The information with regard to tho 

* Includes weavers engaged in weaving art silk. 
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other KUb-heads of the table of the Report of the Tariff Board under 
referoiice lias already been supplied so far as available in the replies to 
questions Nos. 1 and 9 of the Tariff Board Questionnaire copies of which 
\i Li e forwarded to your Board under this Department letter No. 948J1-11-D., 
dated the 21st July, 1938. 


(9) Letter No. 575-C., dated the llith May, from t)ie Oorernnirnt of 

Sind, Finance Department, Karachi. 

Subject: Sekhui.tuiul Inhustky — I’hotection to the— 

In reply to Mr. Molid. Nasrullab’s letter No. l.'M.'i, dated the 6th 
December, 19.38, on the subjoot noted aliove, I am directed to state that 
us a detailed survey of the Handloom Industry in Sind has not been carried 
out, it is regretted that it is not possible to supply the information required 
by the Tariff Board. 


65. Information regarding the number of filatures and filature 

basins. 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Board, So. 1200, dated the Znd Sorember, lOdd, 
to the Director of Industries, Madras. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Table XVT, on page 29 of the 
1933, Report of the Tariff Board which gives particulars relating to produc¬ 
tion of silk. At the time of the last enquiry oOO was the figure given of 
the country reeling machines of one basin each. T am directed to request 
that the latest figure for the year 1937-38 may kindly be furnished to the 
Board as early ns possible. 


(2) Letter So. lOSiDfSS, dated the 0th Sorember, 10.2.^, from the. Director 
of Indioftries, Madras. 

Jlefe.rence: Your letter No. 1209 of the 2nd November, 1938. 

The latest figure of tho numlicr of country reeling machines of one 
basin each in the Province of Madras is 461 exclusive of the filature basins 
of the Kollcgnl Silk Filatures, Limited. 


(3) Letter So. J.M7, dated the 5lh December, lOS/t, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Jammu 
(Kashmir State). 

T am directed to invite your attention to Table XVT, on page 29 of 
the Tariff Board’s last Report on Sericulture and to request that information 
in respect of the number at present of power-driven filatures and of the 
basins in each filature in Jammu may’ kindly be furnished to the Board 
as early as [lossible, preferably by telegram. 


(4) Telegram So. 858, dated the 9th December, 1938, from, the Director of 

Sericulture, Jammu. 

Your letter 1337 numtier powor-drivon filatures at present working is 
two, ono containing 96 other 11 basins all power-driven. No hand turning 
of reels not in force. 
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(6) Li:ttcr A 0 . 1338, duttd the 3th ItecctnhcT, 1938, fevin the Assistant 
Secretarj/, Tariff Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Sriiuifjar, 
Kashmir. 

I am directed to invite your attention to Table XVI, on page 29 of 
tho Tarilf Board's last Iteport on Sericulture aud to request that iiitorniutiou 
in respect of tbo number at present of power-driven filatures aud of the basins 
in each filature in Kashmir may kindly be furnished to the Board as early 
as possible, preferably by telegram. 


f6) Telegram No. ISio, dated the Idth Decemher, 1938, from the Director 
of Sericulture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Your letter 13;J8 fifth JDeconiber, number of power driven filatures at 
present working three number of basins 456. 


(7) Letter No. 1338jC8, daied the Hth Decemher, 1938, from the Director 
of Sericulture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

In inviting a reference to my telegram No. 1245, dated tho 12th December, 
1938, which has already been confirmed under this oIBco endorsement No. 1246, 
dated the 12th December, 19.38, I jiavo the honour to state that from 
Table XVI, on page 29 of the Tariff Board’s last Report on Sericulture, 
it will be seen that the number of power driven filatures then working in 
this province was 4 containing 992 basins in all. The reason why wo are 
now working only 3 filaturoe with le.ss number of basins is that we huv* 
had lately to cut off ouo filature owing to two of our boilers having been 
coiidotiined for use by the (iovernment Mechanical Engineer. A new filature 
is uiuh'r con.struclion at present in which 200 basins of modern typo will 
ho worked hy power. This would bo ready by ,)nno next, so that wo shall 
have tliou 4 filatures with 056 basins working in the factory. 


(8) Tcleijrnm No. 1379, dated, the 13th December, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to the. Director of Sericutture, Srinagar (Kashmir). 

Your telegram number of filatures and basins please wire what extension 
conlomplated and within what period. 


(9) Telegram, dated the Hth December, 1938, from the Director of Sericul¬ 
ture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Your telegram 1.379 one filaturo of 200'basins is under construction and 
will bo ready for operation by June next. 


(10) Letter No. 1339, dated the ,5th December, 1938, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Director of Industries and Commerce, 
Mysore Government, Bangalore. 

I am directed to invite your attention to Table XVI, on page 29 of 
the Tariff Board’s last Report on Sericulture and to request that the 
latest information in respect of the number of power-driven filatures iu 
Mysore State and of the basins in each filature may kindly bo furnished to 
the Board as early as possible, preferably by telegram. 

61 
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(11) Letter No. A. I.j.^SSO, dated the ISth December, 19Sf!, from, the Director 
of Indu.%trie.x and VommeTce in Mysore, Bangalore. 

With reference to your letter No. 1.‘139, dated the 5th December, 1938, 
J have the honour to state that there is only one power driven filature 
with 64 basins in Mysore and the number of basins in this filature will be 
increased to 200 basin.s within the next three months. This filature is 
owned and worked by the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd. 

I hereby confirm the following telegram sent to you in reply to your 
above letter: 

“ Your letter 1339. One filature fifty-four basins and number of 
basins to be increased to two hundred basins in three months". 


(12) Demi-official letter No. l.HO, doted the. 5th Becemher, 1038, from Mohd. 

Nasrullah, Exg., li.A., Axsi.sfnnt Secretary, Tariff Board, to F. L. 

Silva, Esq., Kollegal, (loimhatore. 

I am desired by the Tariff Board to nsk you kindly to let me know as 
early as possible the present number of basins actually installed in your 
filature at Kollegal and the probable time in which you hope to be able 
to complete the number of 150. 


(13) Letter, dated the. 10th December, 1938, from F. L. Silva, Esq., Kollegal, 
to Mold. Nasrullah, Esq,, B.A., A.ssistant Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Many thanks for j’our Dumi-officcr letter No. 1340 of the 5th instant. 
The number of basins already installed in our filattjre is 7B. Some more 
are now in course of erc<'tion and wo expect to be able to complete our 
full quota of 150 by the end of February next. 


66. List of SiU( Mill* in India. 

(1) Demi-official letter No. 1298, dated the S8th November, 1938, from Mohd. 
Nasrullah, Esq., B.A., .Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board, to J. N. 
Ghosh, Esq., M.A., Deputy Director of Statistics, Calcutta. 

Wo have obtained from your Commercial Library a copy of the blue book 
on large Industrial Establi.shmcnts in India which pertains to the year 
1935 but was issued in 1937. Mr. Houghton wishes to know whether any 
material has been collected for the next biennial issue and, if so, ho would 
be glad to see it. If the proof of the next issue is ready that may also 
bo kindly shown to the Board. 


(2) Demi-offirial letter No. 18i37, dated the Isf December, 1938, from J. N. 

Ghosh, Esq., M.A., Deputy Director of St(iti.stics, Calcutta, to Mohd. 

Na.srullah, Esq,, B.A., Assistant Seerctars/, Tariff Board. 

Will you kindly refer to your Demi-official No. 1298, dated the 28th 
November, 1938.** The compilation of the Blue book on Large Industrial 
Establishments in India for 19.37 is nearing completion and the first batch 
of compilation has already Imen sent to press for proof. I imagino, however, 
that Mr. Houghton is specially interested in silk mills and accordingly .a 
list of silk mills (including filatures) compiled from the returns for 1937 
it sent herewith. If the Tariff Board are interested in other classes of 
ftetorios, a complete proof copy of the Blue book will be sent on receipt 
from press. 
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Zi>* of Silt IdiUt [inclvding filaiitres) compiled from the rehirrufor 1837, in India- 


ProTinces and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workers em¬ 
ployed daily 
—1937. 

Bengal— 

Perennial. 


24-Pargana8. 

Bengal Silk Mill, 13, Arifi Hoad, Ulta- 
danga. 

156 


The Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co., Ld., 
23, Barrackpore Trunk Road, P, 0. 
Sukchar. 

306 


The Calcutta Silk Wp.aving Co., 1, Moti 
Mitter Lanu. 

73 


Swadeshi Industries, Ltd., P. 0. Panihati. 

.ISo 


Coonwer Silk Mill, 30, Mission House 
Lone, Tollygunge. 

108 

Howrah— 

The Calcutta Silk Mills, P. 0. Lillooah. 

67 

]lnmbay— j 

Total, Bengal (6) . 

1,175 

Alimcdabad . . 

Ahmedabad Fine Weaving Works, Raikhad 

47 


Indian Tussore Weaving Factory, Rcntia- 
wadi. Ghee Kanta Road. 

21 


Jaswant Weaving Factory, Ghec Kanta 
Road. 

42 


Vijaya Weaving Works, Shahpur Road 

18 


Gujarat Weaving Works, Ghee Kanta 
Road. 

22 


Sutaria Silk Weaving Factory, Lunsawada 

30 

Bombay Island . . 

Ramlal Silk Mills, Delisle Road . 

63 


Indianeae Silk Mill Oo., Ltd., Colaba 

102 


Bombay Silk Mills, Colaba Road 

39 

Surat . . . • 

Ghantiwala Weaving Factory, Salabatputa 

10 


Suryaprakash Weaving Factory 

63 


Bahechardas Manekchand Kharwar Silk 
Weaving Factory, Limda Chowk. 

44 


Mohanlal Maneklal Chovli Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Begumpura. 

30 
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Litt of SHi- mile (inoHditig filaiwte) in India—ccDid. 


Proviooes and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Avarage 
number 
workers 
employed 
daily—1937. 

Bombay—contd. 

Perennial—contd. 


Surat—contd. 

Parmar Weaving Factory, SaJabatpura 

25 


Carden Weaving Factory, Hawpura Tanki . 

bO 


Ramehand Vunamabdas Kadiwala Weaving 
Factory, Sagrampura. 

4b 


Cliaiiipaklal & Bros., Weaving Factory, 
Buraupuri, Bbagoi. 

43 


The Kinkhabwaia Weaving Factory, Near 
Clock Tower. 

15 


Kohinoor Weaving Factory, Alabidharpura, 
Baiidugara. 

23 


Prabhudas Harkisondas Weaving Factory, 
I’ratibundara Sberi, .Mancbarpura. 

22 


Hatbiwala Silk Hill, O'iink Haidau . . 

72 


Kohinoor Weaving Factory, Division Ji, 
Habidbarpura. 

22 


Natboobbai Vitbaldas Weaving Factory, 
Begum pura. 

18 


Ka.shiram .lagdisb Weaving Factory Sala- 
balpnra. 

U 


N. V. Shab & Co.’s Weaving Factory, 
Mabidbarpura. 

47 


Dcsai Silk Hill, Dcsai Sbori, Sogrampura, 

17 


Ciiuni}<i) Harjiwondas Weaving rectory, 
Vagram x)ura. 

20 


FraliUudae Gangadas Siik ^'caving Factory, 

1 Humpura Koad. 

49 


Narendra Silk Hill, Sagrampura 

21 


Dalijatram Cbhabildas Weaving Factory, 
Salabatpura. 

7 


Haneklal Gopaldas Cbevli Silk Factory 

17 


Bbukandas Dayabbai Cbevli Silk Factory, 
Begumpura. 

12 
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£m( of Silk Mills inclvding filature in India —contd. 


Provinoee and 
DistrictB. 

Names of Factories. 

• 

Average 
number of 
Workers 
employed 
daily—BtH?. 

Bombay — concld. 

Perennial— eontd. 


Surat— enncld. 

Laliibhai Qholabhai Maaniwala Silk 

Factory. 

18 


Sunmukhsdas Jaikieendaii Weaving Factory, 
Iiiderimra. 

16 


Amritlal Jaikidhandas Silk Weaving 
Factory, Indupura. 

10 


Ganeflhbhai Dalubbai Silk Weaving 

Factory. 

16 


Nagindaa Bhayabhai Chovli Silk Weaving 
Factory, Begumpura. 

13 


Kalidas Hargovindas Silk Weaving 

Kactory, Indupura. 

16 


Sh.vmlihulal CUamanlal & Bros.’ Silk Weav¬ 
ing Factory, Salab-itpuru. 

18 


Tuaidas Chuniial CJhariwala Weaving 
Factory, S.vlabatpura. 

20 


Nerbhcram Fnniyottamdas Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Salabatpura. 

19 


Gbariwala Weaving Factory, Sagrampura . 

13 


Narendeo Motiram Silk Factory, Salabat- 
pura. 

21 


Ganesh Weaving Factory .... 

11 


Ratilal Lahibhai Ghantiwala Silk Mill, 
Salabatpura. 

16 


Oiillabhrnm Ranjubhai Silk Factory, 
Sagrampura. 

(a) 


Magindas Hnrjiwandas Weaving Factory, 
Sagrampura. 

IS 


Bunki Silk Factory, Sagrampura . 

17 


JcilsiAandas NarandaA Weavingg Factory, 
Chevli Sheri, Sagrampura. 

16 


Surat Silk Goods Jlill, Salabatpura . 

131 


Total, Bombay (50) 

1,473 


(a) Information not available. 


rtr» 
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Litl of 8<lh MilU (including filaluTP.a) in India—coniA. 


Piovinces and Distriots. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily- -l!t37. 


Perennial — ennid. 


Madras— 



East Oodarari— 

Subramanya Silk Factory, Peddapuram 

Hi 


^ Sri JDhanalakshnii Silk Factory, Pedda- 
pUfum. 1 

2H 


Sri Kama Silk Factory, Peddapuram 

C3 

1 


Sri I.akshini Silk Manufacturing Works, 
Peddapuram. 

170 

Coimbatore— 

Prasaiina N(V> 5 c»wara Twisting Mills* 
K olicgal. 

10 

BeUary— 

Sri Lekshmi Venkateswara Silk Weaving 

135 

Factory, Kayadrug. 



Total, Madras (fi) 

4c>y 

Punjab— 



Lahore— 

The Punjab Tcxlilo Mills, l.abore 

42 

Ludhiana— 

The iJal Silk Weaving Co., Ltd. 

16!) 

Amritsa.'— 

Model Silk Weaving Mills 

77 


AxnritBar Rayon & Silk Mills, Amritsar 

183 


Parkash Textile Milla • • 

1 

81 


Total, Punjab (5) . j 

f.32 

Sind— 



Siikkur . . f . 

Sugan Mills, Kohri ..... 

37 
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Lift of Silk MUIh (intluding filatwea) in India —contd. 


ProTincee and Ciatriots. 

Names of Factoriee. 

Avarage 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily—1937. 

United Provinces— 

Pfennial—conid. 


Sabaranpur . . . 

Patel Milk. Ltd. ..... 

35 

Benares. . • . 

Swdeahi SUk A Kibbon Mills Co., Benares . 

24 


Total, United Provinces (2) 

59 

Kashmir— 



Jftmniu • • • « 

Jammu Sericulture Dept. . . 

201* 

Srinagar . 

Kasluuir Sericulture Dept. . . 

1,602* 


j Sarwananda Kaina, Srinagar . 

loot 


Commercial and Industrial Corporation 

lot 


United Brothers. 

7t 


Sopru House, Srinagar .... 

7t 


Kashmir Silk Weaving Co. . . . 

40t 


Amritsar .Silk Factory .... 

26f 


Commercial Union Weaving Co., Srinagar . 

7Bf 


Artex and Co. ..... 

20 


Kaula Bros.’ Coipnration 

lot 


Total, Kashmir (11) 

1,907 

Hyderabad— 



Hyderabad City, 

The Hyderabad Silk Mills Ld., Azamabad . 

SO 

Aurangabad. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Weaving Mills . 

60 


Total, Hyderab.-id (2) . j 

fiO 


* Ownefl by Stat« Uarbara. 
t Not worked by mechanical power. 

82 A 
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lAift of Silk Mills (incliiding filatures) in India—contA. 


Frovinoes and Diatriot. 

Names of Factories. 

Averago 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily—1937. 


I.—TEXTILES. 

Silk Mills (including filalvtrt). 


Mysore— 

Perennial— contd. 


Bangalore 

Sri Rama Silk Throwing Faotory 

360 


Sri Rama Weaving Shod . . • • 

90 


J. H. Annappa’s Weaving Factory . 

12 


Sri Maruthi Weaving Factory . 

12 


Thimmappa Byatappa Bidaro Silk Weaving 
Factory. 

Shanmuganda Weaving Factory . 

10 

22 


Sundaka Weaving Factory . • 

25 


Ananda Weaving Factory . # 

18 


Sri Anjancya Weaving Factory 

83 


Khoday Chieknagnsa Silk Throwing and 
Kamctta Throwing Factory. 

60 


M. Srinivasa and Co. 

4ft 


Sidduswara Weaving Fantory, Podballapur 

10 


Patel Hamimegowda Weaving Factca-y, 
DodbaUapur. 

16 


Mallappa’a Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur 

10 


Goapala Setty Brothers, DodbaUapur 

10 


Amavassi Ncolakantappa’s Weaving Fao> 
tory, DodbaUapur. 

10 


Sri Rama Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur . 

10 


Biealatti Weaving Faotory, DodbaUapur . 

38 


Keiikeree Weaving Faotory, DodbaUapur . 

10 


Parvathia & Brothers, Weaving Faotory, 
DodbaUapur. 

10 


Eswariah's Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur 

10 


Chikkahanumappa’a Weaving Factory, 
DodbaUapur, 

10 
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lAtl of Silk Milit (inr.lvding filatures) in India —oonoldL 


Provinces and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily—1037. 

Mysore— contd. 

Perinnial— concld. 

1 

Bangalore— contd. 

Chowdappa's Weaving Factory, Dodballa- 

10 


Cliikkanna Sc Brothers, Dodballapui 

20 


Rangappa’s Weaving Factory, Dodballa- 

10 


Sri l.axmi Venkateswara Silk Throwing 
Factory. 

30 


Sri CLampakadhama Silk Throwing Fac¬ 
tory. 

04 

Bangalore .... 

Srinivasa Weaving Factory . . . 

17 


Muddaiya & Sons, Silk Winding and Twis¬ 
ting Factory. 

67 


Silk Twisting Factory of Mr. Khodey 
Eswarasa. 

100 


Bangalore Silk Filature and throwing 
Mills. 

40 

Mysore .... 

^Mysore Government Silk Filature . 

80* 

kGovernment Silk Weaving Factory 

100* 


Total Mysore (33) , 

1,440 


Total Perennial (116) . 

7,267 


Grand Total (116) 

7,267 


(3) Letter No. 1.3J,2, dated the ith December, 19-i8, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Directors of Industries, Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Punjab, Sind, United Provinces, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Hyderabad and Mysore. 

T am directed to enclose an extract relating to yonr Province/State 
from the list of silk mills compiled by the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics in India from the returns furnished to him for 
tho year 1937. 1 am to enquire whether the list is complete and, if »o, 

which of tho mills are engaged in producing: — 

(1) pure silk goods; 

(2) pure spun silk goods; 

(3) pure artificial silk goods; 

(4) mixtures of silk and spun silk with other textile materials; and 

(5) artificial silk mixtures. 

I am also to enquire as to how many of them are power driven. 

The favour of a very early reply is requested. 


Owned by State Darbars, 
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(4) Letter No. S56S7-0., dated the 15th December, 1098, from the Director 
of Industries, Bengal, Calcutta. 

With rofercnce to your letter No. 13-12, dated the 4th Decei^ibcr, 1938, 
T seTKl you herewith u statement furnislnng the information desired by 
you in regard to silk mills in Bengal. All the mills ;ire driven by power. 

A statement of silk mills in Bengal shaming the number of looms at work in each mill and 
the kind of articles produced. 


Number of looms at work on 


Name Of tho Mill and Addresa, 

1 

pure silk 
gooda. 

Pore 

bpnn 

goods. 

1 

Pure 

urtilirial 

silk 

goods. 

Mixture 
of silk 
and spun 
silk with 
other 
textile 
mate¬ 
rials. 

Artificial 

silk 

mixture. 

1. Bengal Silk Mills litd., 13, Ariff 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

21 

Nil. 

13 

12 

30 

2. Calcutta Silk Mills, Lilooah . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Ml. 

18 

Nil. 

8. Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Oo., 
Ltd., Barrackporo Trunk Road, 
(24.1’arganaa). 

Nil. 

Nil. 

200 

Nil. 

Nil. 

4. Sw.vicshi Industries Ltd., P. 0. 
Panihoti, LM Parganas. 

Nil. 

1 

Nil. 

124 

1 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6. Calcutta f^ilk Weaving Co., 47, 
MuiuripuUur Road, OaJeutta. 

Nil. 

Mi. 

44 ' 

1 

Nil. 

Ml. 


6. Messre Coonwer Mill, Tollygungo, deelinod to supply any information regarding looms 
working on different variety of yam. 


(6) Letter No. Eng. 0611307, dated the 30th December, 1038, from the 
Director of Industries, Bombag. 

I have the honour to achnowlcelge receipt of your letter Xo. 1342, dated 
the 4th instant and to state that the same is receiving attention. 

(6) Letter, dated the. Slst June, IDSS, from the Cbhoi SUli Mill Company, 
Limited, Bomboy, to the Fresident, Tariff Board. 

As desired wo have the honour to send you herewith a li.st of silk mills 
oxi.sting in Tlombay to our knowledge. 

Bill: Mills in- Bombay Fresidency. 

1. National 'Art Silk Mills, Ltd., KaMtuTchand Mill Compound, Dadar, 
•Bomhav. 

2. Shreo Lnvmi Silk Mills, Kasturclmnd Mill Premises, Dadar, Bombay. 

3. Bepin Silk Mills, Kasturclmnd Mill Compound, Dadar, Bombay. 

4. The New Era Textile Mills, Atl.as Mill Compound, Reay Road, Bombay. 

5. Habib Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Keay Road, Rowbay. 

6. Panalal Silk Mills. Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Romb.ay. 
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7. Chhoi Silk Mills, Ropuri Dau^ Road, Parel, Romhay. 

8. Sassoon and Alliunco Alills Co., Ltd., 69, Forkes Street, Fort, Bombay. 

9. Mnhondra Silk Mills, Ltd., AmlHsrnath Road, Knlyan. 

10. KanJa Silk Mills, Ltd., Tulsi Pipe Road, Parel. 

11. Abdul Karim Silk Mills, Dbaravi. 

12. Ramlal Silk Mills, Alathrndns Mill Compound, Delislo Road, Bombay. 

13. Bharat Silk Mills, Fremji Petit Mills Compound, MazaRoan. 

14. Swastika Silk Wvr. Co., Lower Parol, Bombay. 

16. Mabalaxmi Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Bombay. 

16. Venus Textile Works, Ltd., Fremji Petit Mill Compound, Mazagaon. 

17. Manhar Mills, Ltd., Fremji Petit Mill Compound, Mazagoan. 

18. Setb Ismail Kbueul Wvg. Factory, Lkbaud Chawl, Madanpura, 
Rippon Road, Bombay. 

19. Textile Finishing Co., Bomanji' Petit ilill Compound, Jacob Circle, 
Bombay. 

20. Habib Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, No. 260, Reay Road, Bombay. 

21. Now Alahalaxmi Silk Alills, Mathradaa Mill Compound, Delislo Rood, 
Bombay. 

22. Madbubhai Vitbaldas Wfg. Factory, Regumpura, Danapitli, Surat. 

23. Kashirum Jagdish Wvg. Factory, Salabatpura, Khaugad Sheri, Surat. 

24. N. V. Shah <fe Co., Shah Wvg. Factory, Maiichapura, Karadi Shay, 
Surat. 

25. Ilindoostan Silk Mills, Ltd., Office Hamam Bldg., Hamam Street, 
Mills, Kurodi, Near Sewri. 

20. Bombay Silk Mills, Culaba, Offices, Lamington Road. 

27. Indianese Silk Mills, Colaba. 

28. Balubliai Uhagaidal & Co., Haripura Sukhadia Sheri, Surat. 

29. Dayaram Harkisandas Cbavli, Begumpiira, Surat. 

30. Kalida.s Trikamdus Cbavli, Clielvi Wvg. Factory, Salobarpura, Surat. 

31. Bcchardas Manokchand Kh.irvat, Limbdi Cbawls, Surat. 

32. Tho Garden Weaving Factory, M/B. Ohandulul & Co., Rarapura, 
Surat. 

33. Priibbudas Gagandas, Rnmpura Pnrsi Sheri, Surat. 

34. Fakirmahomed Janmahomed, Gopipura, Momnawad, Surat. 

35. S. Har.ikchaiul Tajiidas, Karwar Road, Surat. 

36. Kaikhusroo Sorabji Joshi, Prop. Silk Wvg., Factory Turkiwad, Surat. 

37. Sheth Hathiwnlhi Wvg. Factory, Begumpura Sank), Surat. 

38. Garden Wvg. Factory, Rampura Tauki, Surat. 

39. Ginwala Silk MiU, Ankleshwar, Dist. Broach. 

40. Sutari Silk Wvg. Factory, AhmcHabad. 

41. Ahmcdabad Silk and Colton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

42. New Coronation Alills, Ahincdabutl. (Silk and Woollem Cloth.) 

43. Sabhiigar Silk Mills. Al.A., Tata, Sind. (Dist. Karachi.) 

44. Chandirnm Wvg. Factoi-y, Poori. 

45. Pahlaj Wvg. Factory, Poori. 

46. Khu.shiram Yidandas Caabaria, Daiki Street, Shikarpur. 

47. Chiinandas Mcnglirnj, Alansharogatc, Shikarpur. 

48. Ilariram Silk Factory, Near Big Tank, Shikarpur. 

49. Gaiigaram Silk Factory, Near Big Tank, Shikarpur. 

60. Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Poona. 

61. Courlaulds (India), I<td., Lady Jam.shcdji Road, Dadar. 



Serial No 


vzri 



(7) Xc»er .Vo. 2GOO-1). Isa, dated the 16th January, 1939, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce, Madras. 

drlcrcnce: Yoiii i.nTiEu No. 1342, dateo thb 4Tn Decembeb, 1938. 

T ('iiclo^c hcrcwitli a eoinpli-tc list of silk mills in the Madras I’rosidancy 
with [tarticiilars rp(iuirud. 


Name of factory. 


1 Siibramanya Silk 
Factory, Pedda- 
puram. 


2 4lri Uhanalakahmi 

Silk Factory, 
Peddapuram. 

3 Sri Rama Silk Fac¬ 

tory, Peddapu- 
raai. 


Qualities of goods 
manufactured. 

Hand or power 
driven. 

Average 
No. of 
workers 
employ* 
eil daily 
(1937). 

The Factoiy is engaged in 

'J'he Proprietor 

54 

preparing thrown silk. It 

does not state 


is prepared into warps and 

whetiier tKf* 


dyed. Ready made warps 

machines are 


are supplied to weavers for 

hand driven or 


weaving into cloth. 

power driven. 


The factory prepares thrown 

Machines arc hand- 

28 

silk. Silk and spun silk 
gocniii are manufactured. 

driven. 



The factory produces (1) Pore The machine.s are 


silk goods, (2) Pure spun 
silk goods, (3) Mixtures of 
silk nod .spun silk with other 
Textile materials, (4) Kash¬ 
mir silk goods. 


at piessn t hand 
driven. The jiro- 
prietor slates ; 
that they propose 
to use power 
during 1939. 


4 Sri T.Akshmi Silk Tho mill produces (1) Pure Maebines are baud 
Manufacturing silk goods, (2) Pure spun and power driven. 
Woik.s, Pedda- silk goods. Thrown silk is 
puiam. prepared in the mill. To a 

small extent silk cloth is 
produced on power looms. 

Most of tho silk and spun 
silk goods aro prepared on 
handlooms. 

6 Prasanna Nsgea- The factory is engaged in prc- Machines are power 
wsra Twisting paring thrown silk yarn out driven. 

Mills, Kollegal. of Mysore, Japan and 
Chinese raw silk. 


Sri I.akshmi Ven- 
kiite.swara Silk 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Kayadnig. 


Pure silk, pure spun silk and 
mixtures of silk and spun 
silk cloths arc produced. 


1 I’. It. Thimtnappa’s Prepares thrown elik only 
Silk Throwing 
Factory, Dliiir- 
mavaranl. 

The Kollegol Silk Keels raw silk out of cocoons. 
h'ilatun'S, l,td., 

Miidig u 11 d a m, 

Kollegal. 


Steam power driven 
mill. 
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(8) Letter No. I. A. S3~mt.Vi7, date<l the 8th February, 1039, from the 
Director of Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

AViUi lufereiiue to your loiter No. 1342, duled the 4th December, 1938, 
I have the lioiiour to enclose herewith u statement of silk mills in the 
Punjab containing the intonnation required by you. 


Statement of Silk Mills working in the Punjab. 


Name 

of 

factory. 

Typo of 
gooda manu- 
facturod. 

Whether 
power driven 
or not. 

Number 
of workers 
employed. 

Remarks. 

(1) Kundan Cloth 
Mills. htd., 

laidhiana. 

Artificial silU and 
artiHcial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Power driven. 

About 40 


<2) Hall Silk Wcav- 
ino Co., Ltd., 
l.udhiana. 

Pure spun silk, artifi¬ 
cial silk and artili- 
cial silk uiiiclurcB. 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 50 


(3) Empire Silk 

Mills, Ludhiana. 

Artiiicial silk and 
artilicial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Power driven. 

About 16 


(4) Brij Weaving 
Karlory, Lu¬ 
dhiana. 

Artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Iland looms . 

About 30 


(6) Dosaj Weaving 
Factory, Lu- 
dliiana. 

Pure silk, pure spun 
silk, artificial silk, 
and artihcul silk 
mixtures. 

Do. 

About 26 


(6) NoorMohd. Din 
Mohd, Welt 
(laiij, Ludhi* 
ana. 

Artificial silk and 
artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Do. 

About 30 


(7) Rashid Wear¬ 
ing Factory, 
Ludhiana 

Ditto 

Do. 

About 25 


.<8) Munsha Weav¬ 
ing Factory, 
Ludhiana. 

Ditto 

Do. 

About 60 


(9) Ahul Rahem 
Weaving fac¬ 
tor)', Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Ditto 

Do. 

About 40 


(10) Benjamin 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Artificial silk mix¬ 
tures of silk and 
spun flilk with other 
te.vtile materials 

and arttfirial silk 
mixtures. 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 20 


(11) Modem Trad¬ 
ing Co., Ludhi- 
aua. 

Artificial silk and 
artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Hand looms . 

About 50 


12) Maklian Lai 

Weaving Fkc* 
tora, Ludhiana. 

Ditto 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 32 


(13) Amriljiar Ray¬ 
on and Silk 
Milla Ltd., 

.Artificial silk . 


342 


(14) Mehra Tc.xtili- 
Auiritsar. 

Ditto 

•- 

214 


(15) Sehgal Wcav- 
mg Milli?, 

Amritsar. 

Artificial silk and 
staple fibre. 


30 
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statement of Silk MilU working in the Pu(vjafi.—contd. 


Name 

of 

Factory. 

Type of 
goodb inunu- 
fae lured. 

W'hether 
power driv n 
or not. 

Number 
of workers 
employed. 

RomarkH. 

(16) Molian Maim- 
fiicliiring and 
Trading Co., 

Anvrilsar, 

Artificial bilk * 

•• 

8 


(17) Ilari Kam 

Puran (’hand, 
H a r i p 11 r a, 
AinriUar. 

Ditto 


160 


(18) rarkiv=*K Text¬ 
ile iMills Hide 
Market, Amril- 
8ar. 

j Ditto . . 


25 

The factory 

manufactures 
silk goods 

only for 4- 
nioniKb and 
for the ro- 
maining year 
it is engaged 
in the manu¬ 
facture of 

w 0 0 1 1 e u 
goods. 

(IV) Model Silk and 
Weaving Mills, 
Kaulsar, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

Spun silk . , 


100 

i 

The factory 

manufactures 
silk g.;od» 

only for 3 
ntoulhs and 
for the re- 
niainiiit' year 
it is engaged 
in the iiianu- 
facturu of 

woollen 
goods. 

(20) liharst Udhar 
Mamifaeturing 
Co., Amritsar. 

Spun silk . , 


20 

The factory 

munufucturpH 
silk goods 

only for 6 
mouths and 
for the ro- 
maining year 
it is engaged 
in the manu¬ 
facture of 

woollen 
goods and 

other fabrics. 

(21) Tha Punjab 
Wcaviiii; Fac¬ 
tory, Kail'vay 
Koad, SiuUiot 
(Tty. 

Pure silk and artifi. 
cial silk. 

Both power 
and hand 

luuius. 

80 


(22) The Popular 
Weaving Mills, 
Collegi'' Hoad, 
SialkoL City. 

ITi c pun silk . 

Hand looms . 

32 


(2S) Punjab Textile 
Mills, Liihorc. 

.... 

Ceased work¬ 
ing. 
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(9) Letter A'o. 0. (H) o/ 10S8, dnied the. Kith Beecmher, 1038, from 

the Assistciui litreefnT of Imiustries, Sutd, Ktiraelu. 

With reference to your letter No. 1.34!^, dated the 4tli Oecemher, 1938, 
rej^ardiug list of silk mills compiled by the Oirector Gotieral ot ts^mmercial 
Intelligence and Statistics in India from the returns furnished to him tor 
tho year 1937, I have the honour to state that there are throe silk factories 
at llohri as given below and not one as shown in your list; — 

(1) Sugan Mills, Ifohri. (District Siikhur.) 

(2) Pahlaj Silk Factory, Rohri. (District Sukkiir.) 

(3) Chandirain Weaving Factory, Rohri. (District Sukkur). 

Only Sugar Mills is run by power and that all produce both pure and 
mixed silk goods. 


(10) Letter So. 2d2li8jJ-\’in —.S'.-4, dated the ^fh .Taniiaii/, lO.i'.t, from the 
Director of Indii.strie.i and Cominerce, LiiUed J'rocinres, Lncknow. 


With reference to your letter No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938, 
I have the honour to say that: — 

(1) the t «'0 mills are the only silk mills, t.e., jiower driven existing 

in the province, 

(2) They make spun silk goods. 

(3) There aro no hand woven mills in tho provineo but there are some 

small factories where a fow’ Imndloorns are worked under tho 
eontrol of a Managing Rro()rictor. 

2. If the Board is interested in tho information tho names of such 
factories will bo ascertained and commumcatod later. 


(11) Letter So. SilC, dated the KUh .January, 10.80, from the Director of 
(.'oinmerre and Industric.i Department, Ilyilrrulxirl (l)cee(Ui). 

With reference to your letter No. 1342, dated tho tth December, 
1938, I have tho honour to inform you tliat there arc four power driven 
mills in Hyderabad State working on a .small factory system, the particulars 
of wbieli are given below: — 



Average 
N-«. of 
worker 

employ¬ 
ed daily 
during 
1937. 


Remarks. 


These Mills are engaged in |)ro- 
duuiiig spun silk, staple fibre 
goods and also tire mi.vturo 
of both. 

The.sc .Mills arc engaged in pro¬ 
ducing spun silk, artificial 
silk, stable fibre and also 
cotton goods. 

These Mills are engaged in pro- 
diining silk, artificial silk, 
staple fibre yam and woollen 

Tlie.se Mills are engaged In pro¬ 
ducing .spun silk and staplo 
fibre goods. 
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(12) Letter No. C. l-il^jSTSH, dated the. 20th December, 1938, from the 
Direclur of Iiidu.itiie$ and Commerce in Mysore, Bangalore. 

Witli rol'erence to jour letter No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938, 
I have the liouour to lorward herewith a complete statement showing the 
names uutl .silk mills in the State, the average number and operatives 
employed daily and the description of goods manufactured in them. 

All those mills arc power driven. 

Silk Mills in thx Statb. 


(Bangalore District, Bangalore.) 




Average 





No. of 



SiTial Name of the 

opera¬ 

Description of goods 


No 

I'actory. 

tives em 

manufacture. 




ployed 





daily. 



1. 

Sri Rama Silk Throwing 

350 

Furo silk goods. 



Factory . . . . . 




2. 

Sri llama Weaving Shed 

90 

Pure silk goods. 


3. 

J. H. Annappa’s Weaving 





Factory. 

12 

Pure silk goods. 


4, 

Sri Marathi Weaving Factory 

12 

Pure silk goods. 


5. 

Thimmappa Byatappa Bidere 





Silk Weaving Factory . 

10 

Pure silk goods. 


6. 

Sundaka Weaving Factory 

25 

Pure silk goods. 


7. 

Anauda Weaving Factory 

18 

Pure silk goods. 


8. 

Sri Anjoueya Weaving Faidory 

83 

Pure silk goods. 


0. 

Kaliadi Chiknagusa Silk and 





Lametta Throwing Factory . 

60 

Silk throwing. 


10. 

M. Srinivasa & Oo. 

46 

Spun silk goods. 


11. 

Sri Champakadhaina Weaving 





Factory .... 

94 

Pure silk goods. 


12. 

Muddiah A Sons, Silk Wind¬ 





ing and Twisting Factory 

07 

Silk throwing. 


13. 

Srinivasa Weaving Factory 

17 

Pure silk goods. 


14. 

Khoday Eswarsa's Silk Throw¬ 





ing Factory .... 

100 

Silk throwing. 


15. 

Bangalore Silk Filature . 

45 

Silk throwing. 


IG. 

Seshachalam Weaving Factory 

10 

Pure silk goods. 


17. 

Sri Lakshinivenkatp.swara Silk 





Throwing Factory . 

30 

Silk throwing. 



Bangalore District, Dosballapur. 


1. 

Sri Siddeswara Weaving Fac¬ 





tory ..'... 

12 

Spun silk and cotton goods. 

2. 

I’alel Hanumegowda’a Wg. 





Factory .... 

15 

Puro silk and spun 

silk 




goods. 


3. 

Mallappa’s Weaving Factory . 

10 

Spun silk goods. 


4. 

Gopala Setty A Bros. Wg. 





Factory .... 

8 

Pure silk goods. 


6 . 

Amavasai Ncclakantappa'.s 





Wg. Factory .... 

12 

Pure silk goods. 


C. 

Sri B.ania Weaving Factory 

10 

Goods of cotton mixed 

with 


artificial silk. 
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Surial 

Name of the 

Average 
.No. ui 
opera- 

Description of goods 

Ko. 

factory, tivea em- 

mauufactuied. 

7. 

Jlisulahullo Weaviug Factory . 

ploy'ed 

daily. 

10 

Spun silk goods. 

S. 

K-oukore Weaviug Factory 

10 

Pure silk and spun silk 

e. 

Pai'vathiah’a Weaving Factory 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

10. 

Easwarah’s Weaving Factory . 

10 

of cotton mixed with arti¬ 
ficial silk. 

Spun silk goods. 

11. 

Chikka Hanumappa’s Weaving 
Factory .... 

10 

Spun silk and cotton goods. 

12. 

Kattani Chowdappa’s Weaving 
Factory .... 

10 

Pure silk goods. 

la. 

Chikkanna & Hros., Weaving 
Factory .... 

20 

Pure silk goods. 

14. 

T. K. Thinimiali’a Weaving 




Factory .... 

10 

Pure silk and spun silk 

IS. 

Shampur llamacliandriah's 

Weaving Factory . 

10 

goods. 

Pure silk goods. 

16. 

Kesavamurthy’a Weaving Fac¬ 
tory ..... 

10 

Pure silk and spun silk 

17. 

Gru Sankariah’e Weaving 

Factory .... 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

18. 

Bisalahalli Gangadhariah Weav¬ 
ing Factory . . . . 

12 

of cotton mixed with arti- 
heiul silk. 

Pure silk and spun silk 

19. 

K. V. Lakshminarayaninh’s 
Weaving Factory . 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

20. 

Sri Uadhnkrishna Silk Throw¬ 
ing Factory . . . . 

14 

cotton mixed with artifi¬ 
cial silk. 

Silk reeling, twisting and 

21. 

D. Thiminiah’s Weaving Fac¬ 
tory . 

8 

winding. 

Spun silk goods. 

22. 

K. C. Andinaruyanaiya’.H 

W^eaving Factory . 

10 

Spun silk goods. 


Mysore District. 


1. 

Govornnient Silk W'eaving 

Factory .... 

96 

Pure 

silk 

goods. 

2. 

Mysore Silk Filafnre.s, Ltd., 
Mysore. 

123 

Pure 

silk 

twisting. 

3. 

Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., 
(T. Narasippnr) 

76 

Pure 

silk 

twisting. 

4. 

Silk Throwing and W^eaving 
Factory, Mainhally (Yelradour 






Taluk). 

7 

Filature 

silk goods. 



67. Silk nets. 


(1) Kndorsenent No. Sil-T. {2H)I3H, dnted the loth Nuveonher, 1938, front' 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

The nnrlcrmeiitioncd pujiers aro forwimlftfl to tho Booretary, Tariff Board, 
Call utta, for iiiforniatiou and any action th.at may be considered necessary 
on tlieiii. 

List of papers fortcarded. 

Demi-ofTicial letter from Sir Thomas Ainscou^h, dated the 1st November, 
19;i8, with enclosure. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of Demi-offirial letter from Sir Thomas Ainscouyh, TT. M. Trade 
Commissioner in India, dated the 1st November, 1938. 

With reference to our conversation yesterday, f now cncloso co|)y of a 
letter received from Afessrs. .John Tleathcoat it- Co., tho well-known silk 
mannfncturers and warehonseraen of .‘14, Fore Street, London, E.C. 2, from 
which you will observe that the silk nets manufactured by them aro 
assessed to import dut,v under item 48(r), which i.s a protective section of 
the Tariff althoneh there is at present no manufacture of such (roods in 
India. Messrs. John lleathcoat iF Oo., therefore suhmit that it would lie 
only lopical to grant a preference on this item to hring it into lino with 
the prel'en'nre enjoyed on rayon and cotton nets. 

The Collector of Customs at Oaleutla confirms that these silk nets aro 
in fact assessed under ftem ) which is a protective section. Tie also 
confirms that there is at present no mamifuciure of such goods in Tndia. 
fn thesi' cirennisiiinces, I shall ho glad if the (fovi'riiniont of Indi.-i will 
investigate this ease with .a \ iew to the adjustment of tfio yirosent anomaly 
in tho TjirifF and the removal of silk nets into a category, other than 
protective wliich would give them the advantage of a 10 per cent, preference 
ns i.s enjoyed by competitive rayon and cotton nets. 

While, as we both know, the (piestion of preferenees is the subject of 
tho liido-nritish negotiations, 1 think you will admit that—quite irrespec¬ 
tive of the (piestion of preference—silk nets should ho removed from tho 
Iirotcctive schedule and m.adc subject to tho general revonuo tariff. 


Copy of letter, dnted the tlth (htober, 19-18. from ^lessrs. John ITenfhcnnt 
<(■ Co., .sdh meinufactnre.rs and xeare.ho^isemen, 54, Fore Street, London, 
E.C. 2. 

W(’ are manufacturers of Nets and Tulles niado of either silk, llaynn 
and Cotton, nnU sometimes mixtures of these yarns. 

A preference is granted hv flip Indian Customs Authorities on Rayon 
ami Cotton Nets, hut there is no preference on Nets mado of Silk. Small 
enttiiigs of this class of goials are enclosed, and in view of the fact that 
they are not made in India we are wondering if there is any iiossihility 
of a preference being granted to Briti.sh Manufaetnrera so as to bring 
them into line with the Rayon and Cotton Nets, 

Presnmahlv the Silk Nets arc dutiable, nnder Tariff Ttem No. 48 “ Fabrics 
not otherwise specified ", The nature of the duty is described as “ jirutee- 
tive ”, lint ns this class of goods i.s not made in India it ia difficult to sco 
how the duty can he described as “ protective ”, 

The samples enclosed are made of silk. One is a Tnllo used mainly for 
trimming purposes or for the making of veils. The second is what is known 
as a Bridal Tulle and is used almost exclusively for making Bridal or 
Confirmation Veils. Tlie third pattern is a Net used for making Evening 
Drosses or Dance Frocks. 
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We sholl be grateful if you can use your influence with the Indian 
Customs OfRcials to extend preference to British Manufacturors of Silk Nets, 
which could be done without harm to Indian Manufacturers. 


(2) Demi-official A'o. 1285, dated the 25th November, 1938, from F. I. 
Itahimtoola, Esq., PresideiU, Tariff Board, to G. N. Bower, Esq., B.A,, 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Will you kindly' let me know under what item of the Customs Schedule 
silk nets which are generally used for trimming purposes and for veils are 
classified and whether British and non-British are shown separately ? I 
would also liko to have the recent c.i.f. prices and the import figures if 
available and such other information that you think likely to prove useful 
to the Board in this connection. 


(3) Demi-official No. 702, dated the 6th December, 1938, from G. N. Bower, 
Esq., 71.A., Collector of Customs, Calcutta, to F. I. Bahimtoola, Esq., 
I'rcside.nt, Tariff Board. 

Your Demi-official No. 1285, dated the 25th November, 1938. 

2. Silk nets for trimming purposes are ordinarily 12" or less wide and 
are clas.sifiabl6 ns “ haberdashery ” under item 52, Indian Customs Tariff. 
Silk nets for veiling purposes arc ordinarily 36" or more in width and 
are as.scs.sablo as " Silk fabrics ” under item 4S(c). 

3. No importations of cither descriptioriH have, however, been noticed 
at this port. If imported they would be recorded nndisLinguiRbed in the 
trade returns under the heads “ Haberdashery and Millinery—other sorts ” 
and “Silk manufactures—other sorts’’ respectively. 


(4) Demi-official letter No. 1286, dated the 20th November, 19.18, from F. I. 
Bahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to P. N. Chandavarkar, Esq., 
Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Will you kindly let me know under what item of the Customs Schedule 
silk nets which are generally used for trimming purposes and for veils arc 
cla.ssified and whether British and non-British are shown separately P I 
would also like to have the recent c.i.f. prices and the import figures, if 
available, and such oth'er information that you think likely to prove useful 
to the Board in this connection. 


(5) Demi-official C. No. 1569138, dated the 5th December, 19.18, from. P. N. 

Chandavarkar, Esq., Collector of Custom.s, Bombay, to F. I. Bahimtoola, 

Fresident, Tariff Board. 

Silk nrts —AssRsaiiEUT oi*—. 

Plca.se refer to your Demi-official No. 1286, dated the 25Ui November, 
1938. 

2. Silk nets are classified under item 48(f) of the Tariff for purposea 
of asscssinent. They arc not separately specified for statistical purposes, 
hut aro included under the head “Silk manufactures—other sorts” 
Figures of imports aro not, therefore, available. 

3. Tt is reported that a few stray pieces of silk veiling are sometimes 
imported from England and the c.i.f. price varies from djd. per yard to 
6|(/. per yard of 17/18" width. 
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(0) Letter 'No. I't29, dated the fird December, 1!)S8, from the Tariff Hoard, 
to His Alaje.sty’s iseniiir Trade (Uitnmissioner for liulia, Fa'irlie House, 
I'aiiiie I’luce, Calcutta, 

i am directed to say that the Tariff Board has received from the 
Cloveniment of India a reuresentation from tlio firm of Messrs. Joim 
Heathi'oat and Company, Silk Manufacturers, London, regarding the duly 
leviable on silk net imported into India from England. I am to enciuiro 
whether you desire to be heard on their behalf or to send any other 
representation to state their case. If so, 10-30 a.m., on Wednesday tho 
7th Deccnibor, would be suitable to the Board at its office at 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. If this date is not convenient, the Board could 
give another date in tho near future as may be convenient to you. 


(7) Letter No. IfiSSISH, dated the .~>th December, 10.18, from II. M. Trade 
Comiuis.'iio/icr in India, Fairlie I'laee, Calcutta. 

In reply to your letter No. 1329 of tho 3rd December, relative to tho 
representation, transmitted by the Commence Department of the Government 
of India, from Messrs. John Hcathcoat and Company, Silk Manufacturers, 
34, Fore Street, E.C.2, on tho subject of the protective duty leviable on 
bilk neL imported into India from the United Kingdom, I beg to inform 
you that I have nothing further to add to my Demi-official letter on the 
subject uddres.scd to the Joint Secretary of the Commerce Department and, 
therefore, do not see that any useful purpo.se would be served by my 
appearance before the Board. 

For your convenience, 1 enclose a further aoi)y of that letter together 
with a copy of tho original representation* received by mo from Messrs. John 
Heathcoat and Company with attached three typical samples of the nets 
concerned. 


Letter, dated the Ut Noeemher, I'J.iS, from Fh- Thomas M. .'Hihseiriitih, 
C.B.K., His Majcsty'.s .Senior Trade Coinmis.siomr in India', Maiden'.i 
Hotel, Delhi, to N. 11. I’iVai, Esq., C.lt.E., .Joint .Secretary to the. 

Government of Ind'ia, Cummerre Department, New Delhi. 

With reference to our conversation y<n>terd.ay I now enclose copy of a 
letter* Received from Messrs. John Heathcoat ifc Co., the well-known silk 
manufacturers and warehousemen of 34, Fore Street, London, E.C. 2, fropr 
which you will observe that the silk nets manufactured by them are assessed 
to import duty under Item 43(f), which is a protective section of tho 

Tariff although there is at present no manufacture X)f such goods in India. 
Messrs. John Heathcoat & Co., therefore submit that it would be only 
logical to grant a preference on This item to bring rt into line with tho 
preference on this item to bring it into line with the preference, enjoyed 
on rayon and cotton nets. 

Tho Collector of Customs at Calcutta confirms that those silk nets are 

in fact assessed under Item 48(f) which is a protective .section. Ho also 

confirms that tliero is at, present no manufacture of such goods in India. 
In these circumstances, 1 shall be glad if the Government of Inc will 
investigate this case with a view to tho adjustment of the present anomaly 
in tho Tariff and the removal of silk nets into a category, other than 
protective, which would give them tin* advaut.ago of a 10 per cent, jvreference 
n.s is enjoyed by competitive rayon and cotton nets. 

While, as we both know, the question of preferences is the subject of 
the Tndo-British negotiations, T think yon will admit that—quite irrespective 
of the question of i)reference—silk nets should Ire removed from the. proten tivo 
schedule and made subject to the general revenue tariff. 

* Printed as enclosure to pndoTsemwnt No. 341-'J'. (23)/38, dated the 
15th November, 1938 from the Govermentof India, Commerce Department. 
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